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WHAT  ARE  YOU  THINKING? 


MARY  E.  RICHMOND 


Y; 


'ES,"  said  a  social  worker  years  ago, 
I've  known  Miss  Addams  a  long 
time,  and  often  there  have  been  days 
when  she  has  been  more  than  weary;  but 
never  have  I  kno\\Ti  her  too  weary  to  enter- 
tain a  new  idea."  The  remark  struck  me  at 
the  time  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  ever 
said  about  a  colleague  or  a  human  being. 
When  this  hospitable  attitude  toward  ideas 
is  instinctive,  the  thought  of  "the  younger 
generation  knocking  at  the  door" — a  thought 
which  held  such  terror,  you  will  remember, 
for  the  Masterbuilder — is  so  far  from  seeming 
a  menace  that  it  becomes  one's  chief  source 
of  stimulation.  The  complication  in  the  case 
of  Halvard  Solness  was  that  he  was  not  en- 
tirely honest.  If  he  had  been  willing  to  meet 
the  new  ideas  and  grapple  with  them  frankly, 
contributing  his  own  experience  fully  and 
yet  thinking  each  thing  through  anew,  the 
younger  generation  could  never  have  knocked 
at  his  door  at  all,  for  his  door  would  have 
been  wide  open. 

All  of  which  is  suggested  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  youngest  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion  of  periodicals,  which   comes    forward 


today  and   asks  us  boldly:  What  are  you 
thinking.^ 

We  can  imagine  the  new  venture  address- 
ing us  somewhat  after  this  fashion:  "Here 
you  are  with  more  than  forty  years  of  striv- 
ing for  social  welfare  to  your  credit.  You 
charity  organization  people  (to  use  the  old 
name)  have  been  the  parents  of  over  a 
baker's  dozen  of  social  movements;  and, 
what's  more,  in  the  beginnings  of  social  case 
work  you  have  now  shaped  a  new  way  of 
serving  humanity,  which  bids  fair  to  reor- 
ganize every  branch  of  public  administration 
and  private  endeavor  that  deals  directly  with 
human  relations.  Only  one  more  decade  of 
earnest  practice  and  discovery  at  the  rate  of 
gain  of  the  last  decade,  and  you  and  the 
other  social  case  workers  will  have  developed 
a  way  of  studying  and  adjusting  human  rela- 
tions that  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  our  courts, 
our  schools,  our  industries,  and  even  our 
municipal  departments.  You  must  realize 
that  the  sudden  popularity  of  case  work, 
which  is  leading  many  to  teach  it  who  know 
nothing  whatever  about  it,  is  indeed  a  men- 
ace to  the  development  that  we  seek  and  have 
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faith  in.  What,  then,  are  you  thinking?  Are 
you  resting  oh  your  laurels,  or  is  your  mind 
more  alert  than  ever?  Above  all,  are  you 
determined  to  get  the  full  advantage  of 
'pooled'  or  group  thinking  at  this  impor- 
tant moment?  If  you  are,  that's  where  these 
monthly  pages  of  mine  fit  in,  as  your  mouth- 
piece, as  your  means  of  intercommunication." 

But  these  paragraphs  are  not  an  editorial; 
nor  can  I  pretend  to  speak  for  the  periodical. 
Rather  let  me  bear  witness,  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  family  social  work  group,  to 
the  value  of  group  thinking.  One  of  the  old- 
est of  charity  organization  discoveries  was 
the  district  or  case  committee,  which  devel- 
oped a  body  of  experience  by  conferring 
about  concrete  problems.  This  implied  no 
conference  of  experts,  but  a  focusing  of  indi- 
vidual and  varied  points  of  view  upon  each 
problem  in  turn. 

There  is  an  original  chapter  upon  this  com- 
mittee process  in  Miss  FoUett's  book.  The 
New  State.  Its  author  has  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  what  social  case  work  means  or  of 
what  it  is  going  to  do  for  the  New  State; 
but  evidently  she  has  had  wide  experience  of 
committee  service,  and  looks  upon  such  work 
as  one  of  the  best  available  means  for  de- 
veloping group  ideas.  Group  thinking,  she 
makes  clear,  brings  us  a  more  valuable  prod- 
uct than  solitary  thinking,  and  is  a  far 
different  product  from  the  crowd  suggestion 
upon  which  much  of  our  social  publicity  is  at 
present  based.  Such  suggestion  depends,  for 
its  success,  not  upon  thinking,  but  upon  the 
flock-mindedness  of  human  beings. 

"We  can  test  our  group  in  this  way:  do  we  come 
together  to  register  the  results  of  individual  thought,  to 
compare  the  results  of  individual  thought  in  order  to 
make  selection  therefrom,  or  do  we  come  together  to 
create  a  common  idea?  Whenever  we  have  a  real  group, 

something  new  is  actually  created There  is 

nothing  rigid  or  fixed  about  thoughts;  they  are  entirely 
plastic,  and  ready  to  yield  themselves  completely  to 
their  master — the  group  spirit."^ 

I  have  often  been  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  the  unity  in  diversity  which  char- 
acterizes such  a  genuine  group  as  comes  to- 
gether once  a  year,  for  example,  in  the  Family 
Social  Work  Institute.    Here  are  twenty  or 

'M.  P.  FoUett:  The  New  State;  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1918;  p.  29. 


twenty-five  people  from  nearly  ai  M  if- 

ferent  cities.  All  are  engaged  in  fai..^  -  Jcial 
work,  and  many  things  can  be  taken  for 
granted  in  the  discussions  of  a  group  with 
one  major  interest.  But  the  conditions  of 
our  work  in  a  metropolis  and  in  a  town  of 
20,000,  in  the  Northwest  and  in  the  South, 
in  an  industrial  town  and  in  the  county  seat 
of  a  rural  county,  are  so  diverse,  that  upon 
every  topic  discussed  is  turned  the  search- 
light of  difference.  No  one  leaves  the  Insti- 
tute (least  of  all  its  leaders)  with  the  ideas 
that  he  brought  into  it,  and  the  best  of  the 
new  ideas  are  group  rather  than  individual 
products. 

Similarly,  may  we  not  draw  round  the 
table  spread  for  us  once  a  month  by  The 
Family,  prepared  not  only  to  profit  by  the 
common  store  of  ideas,  but  to  contribute  our 
difference?  Each  single  well-wisher,  each 
board  member,  executive,  worker  in  the 
ranks  (especially  the  youngest  worker  in  the 
ranks),  has  a  unique  experience,  an  experience 
of  value  to  contribute;  unless,  indeed,  he  in- 
sists on  mounting  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
soap-box,  and  shutting  his  ears  to  all  other 
experiences. 

What  are  some  of  the  topics  upon  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  been  slow  to  de- 
velop group  ideas  and  slow  to  welcome  diver- 
sity of  experience  as  a  basis  for  the  earnest, 
open-minded  comparisons  of  group  thinking? 
I  remember  having  suggested  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  that  the  influence  of  industry  upon 
family  life  be  made  one  of  the  tests  of  indus- 
trial conditions;  that  it  would  be  apposite,  for 
example,  to  evaluate  industrial  conditions  by 
the  effect  upon  family  life  of  long  and  irreg- 
ular hours,  or  of  the  demand  for  migratory 
labor  forces.  What  we  know  about  the  rela- 
tion of  family  life  to  these  things  we  should 
be  utilizing  to  the  uttermost;  but  we  must 
be  absolutely  sure,  of  course,  of  our  facts. 
Then,  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  has  known  for  a  long  while,  in  general 
terms,  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  feeble- 
minded. Have  those  terms  been  too  general, 
or  for  what  other  reasons  does  that  fearful 
drain  upon  family  life  which  is  due  to  the 
marriage  and  propagation  of  defectives  con- 
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tinue  practically  unchecked  in  this  civilized 
country  of  ours?  Then,  to  take  another 
standing  grievance  of  the  social  workers 
against  society,  or  more  properly  against 
themselves,  why  is  it  that,  short  of  battering 
children  black  and  blue,  parents  are  allowed 
to  practise  almost  any  kind  of  cruelty  upon 
them,  sometimes  more  subtle  and  destructive 
than  physical  maltreatment,  without  any 
effective  interference?  The  \\Tiite  House 
Conference  proceedings  have  been  referred 
to  often  as  the  Children's  Charter,  but  that 
Charter  neglected  to  define  the  rights  of 
children;  and,  right  for  right,  justice  for 
justice,  is  it  not  true  that  the  parent  still 
has  a  far  better  standing  in  court  than  the 
child? 

Recently,  we  have  waked  up  to  the  chaos 
of  our  present  marriage  laws  and  to  the  non- 
social  character  of  their  administration. 
That  subject  is  now  being  studied  by  certain 
family  social  workers,  and  they  will  have  a 
program  of  next  steps  to  propose  before  very 
long.  But  is  it  not  just  as  important  to  pro- 
mote sane  marriages  and  reasonably  early 
ones,  as  to  discourage  those  that  are  alto- 
gether insane?  Has  family  case  work  ever 
seriously  considered  this  second  half  of  the 
problem?  Then,  where  does  the  responsibil- 
ity lie  for  the  education  of  young  married 
people  in  the  duties  of  parenthood?  And 
what  does  the  phrase  "democracy  in  the 
family"  specifically  mean?  Has  it  anything 
to  do,  perhaps,  with  financial  arrangements 
in  the  home  as  between  husband  and  wife? 
Or  as  between  parents  and  children  who 


earn?    If  so,  what  arrangements  best  fit  our 
country  and  our  time? 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
a  magazine  entitled  The  Family  might  en- 
courage us  to  think  about.  But  I  like  to 
believe  that  the  title  has  another  and  more 
intimate  significance:  that  The  Family  also 
means  us,  the  people  who  bear  a  special  rela- 
tion to  one  another  because  we  are  respon- 
sible for  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the 
leading  family  case  agencies  in  American 
cities.  Our  work  today  serves  a  population 
of  thirty-two  and  a  quarter  millions,  in  round 
numbers.  This  covers  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  United  States,  and  that  the  third 
which  most  needs  such  organization.  Noth- 
ing that  concerns  our  family  of  societies, 
therefore,  can  be  alien  to  this  periodical. 
Many  questions  not  mentioned  here,  ques- 
tions of  organization  and  of  co-operation, 
come  within  its  scope.  Democracy  in  this 
family  of  ours  demands  that  each  should  do 
some  hard  group  thinking,  that  each  adult 
member  should  begin  to  put  his  experiences 
down  on  paper  and  submit  the  result  to  the 
severest  critic  he  can  find.  Indeed,  we  have 
not  been  productive  enough,  in  the  scientific 
sense;  and  an  excellent  resolution  for  1920 
would  be  to  produce  something  during  the 
year,  and  then,  if  need  be,  to  see  it  filed  in 
the  waste-basket  of  this  periodical  with 
entire  cheerfulness.  Only  after  repeated 
experiments  in  putting  into  written  form 
our  thoughts  about  our  work  can  we  begin 
to  answer  the  question  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 


LEGAL  AID  IN  CHICAGO 

JOEL  DU  BOIS  HUNTER 


WHEN  Mrs.  William  E.  Boyes,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  Chicago,  resigned  to  enter 
another  field  of  service  in  California,  the  di- 
rectors of  that  organization  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  future  policies.  One  of  the 
things   considered   was   the   advisability  of 


amalgamating  the  work  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  and  the  United  Charities.  The  whole 
subject  was  given  most  careful  consideration 
by  the  above  mentioned  committee  and  a 
similar  one  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the 
United  Charities.  On  September  1,  1919,  the 
amalgamation  was  brought  about. 
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There  are  some  things  about  legal  aid  in  a 
large  city  which  may  be  stated  dogmatically 
because  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  disagree- 
ment about  them. 

1.  Organized  legal  assistance  for  the  poor 
is  a  necessity  at  the  present  time.  This  fact 
could  not  be  more  clearly  and  emphatically 
set  forth  than  it  is  in  Justice  and  the  Poor, 
by  Reginald  Heber  Smith  of  the  Boston 
Bar.^  The  three  reasons  making  such  assis- 
tance necessary  which  Mr.  Smith  develops 
in  his  book  are: 

(a)  The  delay  in  obtaining  justice  under 
the  present  organization  of  the  courts. 

(b)  Court  costs. 

(c)  Attorneys'  fees. 

2.  A  large  majority  of  the  cases  handled 
by  legal  aid  societies  in  large  cities  are  satis- 
factorily settled  without  any  court  hearing. 
In  Chicago  in  1918  only  3.7  per  cent  of  the 
cases  were  litigated.^ 

3.  While  many  individual  attorneys  have 
given  generously  in  time,  money  and  service 
to  the  various  legal  aid  societies,  these  same 
societies  have  gained  most  of  their  support 
from  other  sources.  In  Chicago  in  1916  only 
1.9  per  cent  of  the  attorneys  gave  to  the  Legal 
Aid  Society.^  Bar  Associations  and  attorneys 
as  a  group  have  not  felt  the  responsibility  of 
guaranteeing  justice  to  the  poor.* 

4.  The  Legal  Aid  Society  can  be  made  of 
value  to  the  Law  School  by  providing  a  clinic 
where  the  student  can  study  actual  cases  in 
which  the  relationships  of  real  people  are 
concerned  and  where  the  students  can  assist 
in  finding  the  proper  solution  for  the  legal 
problems  in  these  cases. 

With  the  above  things  in  mind  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  societies  was  brought 
about. 

It  was  the  hope  of  those  whose  action  re- 
sulted in  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  socie- 
ties that  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
would  result.  It  is  too  soon  to  tell  what  the 
results  will  be  but  it  is  not  too  early  to  state 

*  Bulletin  13  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
advancement  of  teaching. 

*  Thirty-third  annual  report  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
of  Chicago. 

*  See  Justice  and  the  Poor,  chap.  24,  p.  238. 

*  See  Justice  and  the  Poor,  chap.  24. 


some  changes,  which  have  been  made  and 
why  they  have  been  made,  and  to  guess  what 
the  results  will  be. 

The  first  change  to  note  is  that  of  estab- 
lishing branch  offices.  Legal  Aid  workers  are 
in  five  of  the  ten  district  offices  of  the  United 
Charities.  These  workers  are  those  who 
were  the  social  workers  in  the  Legal  Aid 
Society.  (One  of  them  is  an  attorney  and  her 
legal  training  is  of  great  value,  but  she  is  also 
a  social  worker  and  is  so  classed.)  In  a  pre- 
vious paragraph  it  was  stated  that  only  3.7 
per  cent  of  the  cases  of  the  Chicago  Legal 
Aid  Society  were  litigated  in  1918.  The  other 
96.3  per  cent  were  settled  out  of  court.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  were  settled  without 
an  attorney's  advice,  for  the  employed  at- 
torneys of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  other 
volunteer  attorneys  were  consulted  number- 
less times.  The  96.3  per  cent  of  the  legal 
problems  which  were  settled  by  the  social 
workers  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  are  not 
more  complicated  nor  involved  than  some 
of  the  social  and  health  problems  presented 
to  the  family  case  worker.  Therefore  it  was 
believed  possible  to  obtain  social  workers 
who  could  work  independently  on  the  less 
complicated  legal  cases,  provided  the  attor-  , 
neys  were  always  within  easy  reach  for  con-  a 
sultation.  The  Jewish  Bureau  of  Personal 
Service  in  Chicago  has  been  organized  on 
this  theory  and  has  no  paid  attorneys  at  all, 
although  it  handles  all  the  various  types  of 
cases  that  are  handled  by  the  Legal  Aid 
Society.  The  proper  plan  of  organization 
lies  somewhere  between  that  of  the  Bureau 
of  Personal  Service  and  the  society  which 
employs  only  attorneys  and  no  social 
workers. 

In  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  the  United 
Charities  the  policies  are  determined  upon  by  a 
legal  aid  committee  of  the  directors.  There  are 
seven  members  of  this  committee — five  of 
them  are  lawyers.  The  general  superintendent 
andtheassistantgeneralsuperintendentofthe 
United  Charities  hold  similar  positions  in  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau.  Under  them  is  a  director 
of  legal  aid.  Four  attorneys,  one  of  whom  is 
chief  attorney,  and  a  social  worker,  are  in 
the  general  office  of  the  United  Charities. 
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In  the  five  districts  in  which  there  are 
legal  aid  workers  the  district  superintendents 
are  responsible  for  the  work.  It  is  evident 
that  a  good  many  administrative  problems 
will  arise  from  this  arrangement,  such  as  the 
following:  When  shall  a  case  be  turned  over 
to  an  attorney?  What  shall  then  be  done 
with  the  record  ?  Shall  a  summary  be  written 
for  the  attorney  or  the  complete  record  sent 
to  the  general  office?  Shall  the  general  office 
keep  a  list  of  all  defendants  or  should  defen- 
dants be  registered  in  the  Social  Service 
Registration  Bureau?  Only  time  can  give 
the  proper  answer  to  these  and  many  other 
similar  problems.  It  is  believed  that  ulti- 
mately the  record  system  and  the  methods 
of  work  of  the  United  Charities  will  be  found 
the  best  methods  in  the  legal  aid  work;  but 
the  mass  of  legal  work  is  so  great  that  there 
has  not  been  as  yet  any  attempt  to  establish 
the  United  Charities  record  system  in  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau.  Some  minor  changes  in 
the  s)'stem  in  use  in  the  Legal  Aid  Society, 
however,  have  been  made. 

Since  the  amalgamation,  all  Jewish  cases 
have  been  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Personal 
Service.^  Previously  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
kept  the  Jewish  cases  on  which  the  Bureau  of 
Personal  Service  was  not  registered. 

Another  change  is  in  the  handling  of  what 
are  classed  as  domestic  cases.  This  classifica- 
tion covers  such  matters  as  divorce,  non- 
support,  custody  of  children,  annulment  of 
marriage,  etc.  The  above  are  social  rather 
than  legal  problems  and  the  rule  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Bureau  is  that  legal  action  shall  not  be 
taken  in  any  such  case  unless  it  has  been 
proven  to  be  a  social  necessity.  This  means 
that  if  a  woman  comes  to  the  attorney's  office 
asking  for  a  divorce,  she  will  (with  very  few 
exceptions)  be  sent  to  the  district  office  of  the 
United  Charities  where  her  case  will  be 
looked  into  as  a  social  problem,  and  if  legal 
action  is  found  necessary  the  case  will  be 
returned  to  the  attorney,  or  the  United 
Charities  visitor  will  start  the  necessary  legal 
proceedings  under  the  attorney's  direction. 
This  also  means  that  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau 
will  not  accept  any  such  case  from  another 

^Affiliated  with  the  Associated  Jewish  Charities. 


agency  unless  that  outside  agency  can  prove 
to  the  Bureau  that  the  legal  action  is  a  social 
necessity  and  that  everything  possible  has 
been  done  to  bring  the  case  to  a  solution 
without  court  action. 

It  is  too  soon  to  write  anything  more  about 
the  relarionship  of  the  Bar  Association  and 
the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  than  to  say  that  def- 
inite plans  are  being  considered  which  if 
adopted  will  give  the  Bar  Association  certain 
responsibilities  over  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
and  certain  obligations  to  support  it. 

An  arrangement  which  it  is  believed  will 
prove  satisfactory  to  both  parties  to  the 
agreement  has  been  made  between  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Law  and 
the  Legal  Aid  Bureau.  The  faculty  of  the 
Law  School  have  made  it  a  part  of  the  re- 
quired curriculum  for  the  senior  students  to 
spend  three  half-days  (nine  hours)  a  week 
for  ten  weeks  with  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau. 
For  this  the  students  are  given  credit  for 
three  hours  a  week.  The  students  are  divided 
into  six  equal  groups.  Five  of  the  groups  are 
in  the  district  offices  and  one  in  the  general 
office.  In  the  ten  weeks  changes  are  made  so 
that  each  student  spends  the  same  amount 
of  time  in  the  general  office,  working  directly 
with  the  attorneys.  In  the  districts  the  stu- 
dents are  under  the  direction  of  the  district 
superintendents,  where  they  interview  clients 
in  legal  cases,  carry  on  further  investigations 
in  such  cases,  get  information  from  court 
records,  coroner's  records,  county  clerk's 
records,  etc.,  and  make  the  final  settlements 
in  some  of  the  cases  that  do  not  need  to  be 
taken  to  court.  In  the  general  office  the  stu- 
dents, under  the  direction  of  the  attorneys, 
make  out  various  court  papers,  file  them 
with  the  court  clerks,  go  with  the  attorneys 
into  court,  and  assist  the  attorneys  by  inter- 
viewing witnesses  and  investigating  in  other 
ways. 

A  professor  from  the  Law  School,  Mr, 
Elmer  M.  Liessmann,  has  been  assigned  to 
be  an  advisory  attorney  to  the  Legal  Aid 
Bureau.  His  duties  are  twofold:  First,  to 
see  that  the  legal  standards  of  the  society 
are  what  they  should  be;  and  second,  to  re- 
ceive reports  concerning  the  work  assigned  to 
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the  students  and  the  way  in  which  they  have 
accompHshed  the  tasks  given  to  them.  Pro- 
fessor Liessmann  marks  the  students  on  the 
basis  of  the  reports  given  to  him  by  the 
workers  in  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  and  an 
examination  held  at  the  close  of  each  term 
of  ten  weeks.  That  the  students  themselves 
realize  the  value  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  almost  without  exception  they  are 
putting  in  more  than  the  required  time. 
Their  work  has  been  of  considerable  value 
to  the  districts  and  to  the  attorneys  in  the 
general  office. 

As  the  social  and  legal  experience  which 
the  students  are  obtaining  is  of  value  to 
them,  so  a  certain  amount  of  legal  training 
would  be  an  asset  to  the  social  worker.  Some 
of  the  district  superintendents  who  have  been 
watching  the  law  students'  work  carefully 
have  spoken  again  and  again  of  the  clear-cut, 
logical,  systematic  way  in  which  they  make 
their  reports.  Many  social  workers  do  not 
make  reports,  so  that  the  above  adjectives 
would  not  apply  while  they  are  students  nor 
even  when  they  are  in  their  first  year  of 
service. 

The  main  question  which  is  probably  aris- 
ing in  the  minds  of  those  who  read  this  article 
is:  Does  legal  aid  work  logically  belong  to  a 
Charity  Organization  Society?  Chicago  has 
decided  that  it  does.  Why.?  The  prime  mo- 
tive of  a  Charity  Organization  Society  is 


family  rehabilitation.  Relief  is  an  incident 
thereto.  Relief  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  A  large  majority  of  the 
cases  that  come  to  a  legal  aid  society  are  set- 
tled without  formal  court  hearing.  If  con- 
sidered in  their  entirety,  many  of  these  are 
social  problems  rather  than  legal  problems. 
They  have  been  satisfactorily  arbitrated  by 
social  workers.  Why  should  they  not  be  con- 
sidered family  case  work  problems  and 
handled  by  the  expert  case  worker  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society — provided  a 
specialist  is  at  hand  to  make  the  diagnosis 
and  order  the  treatment.''  In  legal  cases  the 
expert  is  the  attorney.  There  are  of  course 
many  hundred  cases  that  must  be  handled 
as  legal  matters.  The  trained  case  worker 
under  the  advice  and  direction  of  competent 
attorneys  is  fully  competent  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  cases.  Family  rehabilita- 
tion should  include  legal  aid  as  well  as  relief. 
It  might  be  then  that  some  of  the  critics  of 
Charity  Organization  work  would  not  always 
classify  such  societies  as  relief  societies.  So 
far  as  standing  in  the  community  and  rela- 
tionships with  bar  associations  and  with  law 
schools  are  concerned,  it  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference whether  the  legal  aid  is  organized  as 
a  part  of  a  Charity  Organization  Society  or 
independently,  for  such  relationships  and 
standing  depend  largely  upon  the  ability  of 
the  individuals  in  charge  of  the  work. 


SOME  ATTEMPTS  AT  SECURING  RECREATION 


MAY  H.  HARDING 


THE  family  worker  of  today,  whose  use- 
fulness to  her  clients  is  measured  by 
her  ability  to  individualize  their  needs, 
backed  up  of  course  by  her  skill  in  winning 
from  a  more  or  less  obstinate  community  or 
board  of  directors  the  means  of  individual- 
ized treatment,  should  be  as  much  ashamed 
of  failing  to  get  a  chance  for  recreation  for 
the  adolescent  boy  as  she  would  be  of  not 
getting  him  a  job  if  that  were  his  need. 
Until  recently  her  method  of  obtaining  these 
things  has  been  about  the  same.  Ideas  of 
vocational  guidance,  however,  have  changed 


the  old  haphazard  placing  of  a  boy  in  indus- 
try; and  a  recent  experience  in  trying  to  find 
a  legitimate  outlet  for  the  energies  of  embryo 
gangsters  has  made  some  of  us  wonder 
whether  the  same  sort  of  testing-out  of 
native  equipment  might  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  getting  at  the  recreational  adaptabili- 
ties of  the  genus  boy.  Perhaps  in  the  course 
of  time  a  technique  will  be  developed  for 
determining  just  what  kind  of  recreation  will 
probably  suit  given  cases,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  neglect  of  their  recreational  needs, 
nor   promiscuous   herding   into   undifFeren- 
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tiated   boys'  clubs  or  unsupervised   public 
playgrounds. 

CERTAINLY  in  Fred's  case  some  tedious 
and  disheartening  steps  might  have 
been  saved  by  such  a  technique.  Fred  was 
clever,  keen-witted  and  eager  to  go  to  work, 
but  couldn't.  He  had  started  school  late  and 
played  truant  often;  and  now,  nearly  six- 
teen, he  was  the  big  fellow  of  his  crowd,  and 
led  them  with  such  swagger  and  daring  that 
the  worker  was  sometimes  sick  with  appre- 
hension, remembering  Stanley  Hall's  in- 
stance of  the  boy  who,  uncurbed  at  sixteen, 
killed,  at  twenty,  a  fellow-member  of  his 
gang  for  calling  him  "no  gent." 

She  first  tried  a  boys'  neighborhood  club, 
but  it  was  limited  in  equipment  and  unim- 
aginative in  leadership,  and  its  games  and 
activities  had  little  to  offer  Fred  in  exchange 
for  the  excitements  of  crap-shooting,  pool 
for  stakes,  etc.,  that  he  found  on  the  streets. 
A  Big  Brother  was  then  found;  but  sophisti- 
cated Fred  felt  himself  much  more  a  man  of 
the  world  than  his  mentor,  and  used  the  con- 
tact mostly  to  "sharpen  that  sword  which 
even  a  beggar  may  carry  under  his  cloak" — 
his  budding  irony.  It  was  good  sport  for 
Fred,  but  not  quite  the  kind  the  worker  had 
in  mind;  so  she  soon  rescued  the  Big  Brother. 
At  last,  quite  at  haphazard  (though  she  ad- 
mits she  may  subconsciously  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  thought  that  Fred,  being 
long  and  strong  of  limb,  might  find  joy  and 
prowess  in  the  thing  that  her  own  like  phys- 
ical make-up  made  her  good  at),  she  inter- 
ested the  instructor  of  a  big  swimming  club 
in  Fred's  recreation.  Here,  it  soon  developed, 
was  something  the  boy  could  do  exceedingly 
well.  The  trick  diving  and  other  stunts 
which  were  taught  him  became  a  manifesta- 
tion of  his  daring  and  leadership,  and  the 
friendly  and  admiring  club  members  replaced 
the  street  gang.  He  gradually  became  manly 
instead  of  a  braggart.  Now  he  has  a  job,  and 
his  strong  sense  of  family  ties  is  urging  him 
on  in  the  project  of  getting  his  brothers  and 
sisters  out  of  the  institutions  where  they  were 
placed  at  his  father's  death.  Fred  reports 
progress  from  time  to  time,  and  still  likes  to 
"  show  off"  at  the  club. 


THE  solution  of  the  needs  of  Salvatore,  a 
more  cerebral  type  than  Fred,  was  more 
diflScult.  He  had  come  to  America  when 
nearly  sixteen,  and  after  just  a  few  months  of 
schooling  got  a  job  which  used  up  all  his 
physical  energies  by  day.  At  night  he 
was  left  a  prey  to  the  lost  feeling  of  a  sensi- 
tive young  alien,  and  to  a  growing  impatience 
with  his  parents,  who  in  their  new  surround- 
ings seemed  muddled  and  old-fashioned. 
Fortunately  the  worker  who  found  Salvatore 
sensed  with  understanding  and  sympathy 
the  boy's  nostalgia  for  the  Italian  country- 
side, where  life  had  been  less  crowded  and 
where  the  old  Padre  who  taught  him  to  read 
and  write  had  been  a  real  friend.  The  prob- 
lem here  she  thought  was  to  justify  his 
parents  to  the  boy  and  the  boy  to  himself. 
WTiat  interest  would  have  this  double  effect? 
It  must,  she  thought,  be  some  understanding 
of  the  history  and  fine  traditions  of  his  own 
race;  something  to  lift  him  from  the  sense  of 
being  just  a  "wop"  in  a  more  or  less  hostile 
atmosphere.  So  for  a  time  she  encouraged 
the  priest,  who  became  interested,  to  read 
and  talk  with  Salvatore  about  the  glories  of 
Italian  history  and  its  heroes.  In  this  field 
Salvatore  is  now  engaged,  while  the  worker 
feels  that  she  is  preparing  a  good  soil  on 
which  to  plant  a  sturdy  Americanism  in  due 
time. 

/^^ARMINE  L.  is  a  boy  a  good  deal  like 
^^  Salvatore  in  temperament,  but  without 
the  vigorous  mentality  that  would  respond 
to  a  like  treatment.  His  chief  liability  in  life 
is  his  mother.  Diagnosed  "an  inferior  adult,'* 
Mrs.  L.  is  not  an  institutional  case,  and  her 
ill-tempered  neuroticism  clearly  puts  an  in- 
telligent plan  to  help  her  family  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Mr.  L.  is  a  first-stage  tubercular 
patient  in  a  sanatorium.  He  has  a  sputum 
reaction  that  irritatingly  veers  from  positive 
to  negarive  just  at  the  wrong  moments.  His 
recovery  will  be  complete  if  he  stays  long 
enough  under  proper  care;  but  he  is  at  times 
technically  able  to  work,  and  has  already 
been  harassed  by  his  wife  into  coming  home 
to  do  so,  with  the  result  that  his  cure  has 
been  delayed  many  months.  It  is  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  this,  and  to  give  Carmine  a 
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chance  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  from 
his  mother's  nagging  and  shifting  of  the 
household  responsibilities  to  his  shoulders, 
that  we  are  mainly  working. 

Carmine's  melancholy  and  listless  attitude 
was  so  pronounced  that  we  feared  he  would 
become  unbalanced.  A  friendly  visitor  could 
make  no  headway  on  account  of  the  mother's 
attitude.  Carmine's  participation  in  games, 
when  he  could  be  induced  to  play  at  all,  was 
merely  perfunctory.  It  seemed  a  hopeless 
situation,  when  at  last  a  chance  was  found 
for  him  to  go  away  for  two  months  on  a  farm. 
With  two  other  boys  his  own  age  he  picked 
berries  and  did  light  chores.  The  effect  was 
magic, — almost  too  magic  perhaps,  for  the 
listless  Carmine  came  back  so  full  of  "pep" 
that  his  awakened  energies  have  been  urging 
him  to  frequent  hookies  from  school.  There 
is  nothing  vicious  about  him.  His  stolen  time 
is  usually  spent  in  exploration  of  some  sort, 
and  we  feel  that  his  last  state  is  better  than 
his  first.  We  are  making  every  effort  to  have 
the  farm  periods  as  frequent  as  possible. 

THE  worker  who  had  Fred,  Salvatore  and 
Carmine  in  charge  learned  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  getting  a  play-outlet  properly 
individualized;  but  it  was  not  until  she  met 
Jimmie  that  she  fully  realized  what  a  serious 
business  recreation  may  become.  This  boy's 
generalship  in  maneuvering  his  backward 
Italian  family  into  ambition  and  recreation — 
incidentally  making  citizens,  big  and  little,  of 
them  all — is  a  tale  for  Myra  Kelly's  pen. 
Of  course,  the  visitor  did  stand  on  the  side 
lines  making  motions,  but  it  was  the  boy's 
grim  determination  that  finally  landed  them 
into  Americanism. 

When  we  first  knew  Jimmie  he  was  an  un- 
prepossessing boy  of  fourteen,  rather  back- 
ward in  school  and  with  a  shiftiness  of  eye 
that  made  our  visitor  feel  that  unless  she 
linked  him  up  with  the  Boy  Scouts  or  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  immediately  he  was  headed  for 
perdition.  Jimmie  listened  with  politeness  to 
her  praise  of  these  organizations,  and  after 
due  thought  decided  that  if  they  could  put 
him  in  the  way  of  learning  something  about 
electricity  he  would  join.   This  was  the  first 


time  that  we  learned  of  the  ambition  which 
so  influenced  his  family.  Our  visitor  dug  out 
a  scout  troop  where  some  electrical  instruc- 
tion was  given  on  Friday  nights.  Member- 
ship was  offered  to  the  boy,  but  he  politely 
and  regretfully  wrote:  "I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  Friday  is  my  busy  day,  because  Satur- 
day is  the  Sabbath  for  the  Jews,  and  I  make 
good  business  shining  their  shoes,  and  usually 
I  am  busy  until  7.30  or  8.  When  I  graduate 
from  school,  then  I  will  join,  because  my 
night  time  will  be  given  to  study." 

By  dint  of  hard  work,  he  did  eventually 
graduate  from  school.  A  job  was  found  for 
him,  which  it  was  supposed  he  took.  In 
about  three  weeks'  time  his  mother — a 
totally  un-Americanized  Italian  woman —  ^ 
complained  that  Jimmie  was  bringing  home  ' 
two  dollars  less  than  the  visitor  said  he  would  i 
earn.  Jimmie  was  questioned  about  this, 
and  it  transpired  that  he  was  attending  high 
school  during  the  day  and  working  early 
mornings  and  after  school,  earning  only  two 
dollars  less  than  a  full-fledged  day's  work 
would  bring.  His  course  would  last  two 
years  and  would  fit  him  for  electrical  engi- 
neering. Our  interest,  of  course,  increased  as 
he  continued  the  course.  He  worked  very 
hard,  but  always  found  enough  time  to  come 
to  our  visitor  about  his  younger  brother 
Tony's  school  record,  and  to  help  Tony  with 
his  lessons  when  things  were  going  badly. 

At  last,  his  course  finished,  he  went  proudly 
to  the  navy  yard  for  a  job.  He  qualified  in 
every  way,  but  alas!  he  had  been  born  in  Italy 
and  his  father  had  only  taken  out  first  papers. 
There  was  a  way  out,  but  to  anyone  but 
Jimmie  it  must  have  seemed  hopeless  indeed. 
It  meant  that  Jimmie's  poor  old  ignorant 
mother,  who  could  not  even  read  and  write 
her  own  language,  must  learn  to  write  some 
English  and  answer  in  English  many  awful 
questions  about  something  called  "The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

Nothing  daunted,  Jimmie  set  about  teach- 
ing her  to  do  this.  A  book  giving  all  the 
necessary  questions  and  answers  was  pro- 
cured, and  one  had  visions  of  Jimmie  taking 
the  poor  old  lady  literally  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  buckling  her  down  to  that  "Kelly 
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Book"  to  learn  both  question  and  answer  by 
rote.  Besides  working  hard  himself,  Jimmie 
corralled  all  other  possible  energy  for  the 
task.  He  sent  frequent  bulletins  as  to  prog- 
ress to  our  office,  and  we  all  found  ourselves 
working  overtime.  The  young  ones  at  home 
worked  by  day,  Jimmie  worked  by  night,  and 
the  priest  worked  on  Sunday,  for  the  mother 
was  packed  off  to  a  church  where  she  would 
at  least  hear  the  sound  of  English.  Jimmie 
welcomed  our  visiting  dietitian,  not  on  dietary 
lines,  but  because  her  Italian  was  nil  and  her 
English  fluent. 

At  last  the  day  arrived.  James  went  down 
to  the  court  with  his  mother,  but  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  room  where  the  examination 
took  place.  There  was  a  great  crowd,  the  day 
was  hot,  the  judge  was  tired,  and  without 
James  the  mother  was  nervous.  She  made 
one  little  slip,  and  as  James  bitterly  told  us, 
"The  judge  queered  the  whole  thing." 

This  meant  six  months  more  of  study  and 
teaching,  lest  she  forget.  Again  Jimmie  went 


at  the  task,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  she 
passed  and  was  made  a  citizen.  Then  James 
got  his  navy  yard  job. 

The  last  entry  in  the  case  history  says: 
"  Mary  and  her  mother  still  attend  the  classes 
at  the  church  and  enjoy  them;  the  mother 
wants  to  learn  English  better,  and  plans  to 
go  to  night  school.  The  children  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  library,  and  reading  aloud 
to  the  mother.  James  has  decided  that  Mary 
shall  go  to  high  school  in  the  fall  for  at  least 
six  months.  He  would  like  her  then  to  go  to 
a  training  school  at  a  hospital,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  trained  children's  nurse.  He  has  dis- 
continued evening  school,  but  occasionally 
goes  to  the  neighborhood  club  or  the  movies 
with  the  younger  boys,  over  whom  he  exer- 
cises a  close  supervision."  Undoubtedly  he 
is  cogitating  plans  for  them  and  we  are  await- 
ing developments. 

The  visitor  is  very  humble  as  to  her  part 
in  all  this,  but  she  likes  to  flatter  herself  that 
she  perhaps  started  it. 


ON  MAKING  OUR  SOCIETIES  DEMOCRATIC 


FRANCIS  H.  McLean 


THERE  is  nothing  more  finely  demo- 
cratic than  real  family  social  work.  Its 
very  fundamental  purpose  is  to  release 
the  highest  possible  impulses  of  the  families 
affected  wherever  those  impulses  are  inter- 
fered with  or  handicapped  by  personal  or 
groupal  or  social  elements. 

It  is  therefore  rather  strange  that,  in  the 
family  social  work  societies  themselves,  but 
little  attention  has  been  given  until  recently 
(and  then  only  in  a  few  places)  to  their  own 
democratization.  It  should  be  added  that 
such  democratization  need  only  be  consid- 
ered as  a  conscious  object  to  be  attained  in 
societies  which  have  more  than  say  four  or 
five  paid  workers. 

Our  better  societies  have  long  gone  past 
the  stage  of  considering  the  general  secretary 
and  the  assistant  secretary  and  heads  of  de- 
partments as  mere  employees.   They  are  now 


recognized  as  being  leaders,  whose  actions 
are  certainly  subject  to  reversal  but  who  are 
nevertheless  leaders.  There,  however,  demo- 
cratization has  stopped  short.  The  rest  of 
the  staff,  particularly  the  trained  case  work- 
ers, have  too  often  been  considered  merely  in 
the  light  of  employees,  certainly  not  in  the 
light  of  a  group  whose  advice  should  be  se- 
cured in  advance  of  any  important  action  on 
the  part  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
society.  Of  course  except  in  the  most  serious 
emergencies  it  must  be  representation, — not 
a  meeting  of  the  whole  staff  with  the  board. 
The  staflF  (in  larger  cities  the  group  of  dis- 
trict secretaries)  should  voluntarily  select 
their  representatives,  who  should  be  present 
at  board  meetings,  though  not  necessarily  sit 
through  the  whole  of  every  session.  In  addi- 
tion the  board  will  wish  to  place  experienced 
workers    upon   special    committees    of  the 
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society,  and  will  seek  to  have  them  represent 
the  society  in  its  relationships  with  other 
community  movements  and  agencies.  Mat- 
ters of  first  rank  connected  with  policy  or 
plan  should  be  subjected  to  discussion  and 
tentative  formulation  by  the  staff,  or  the 
really  professional  end  of  it,  before  being 
taken  up  by  the  board.  This  would  not 
apply  of  course  to  purely  business  affairs; 
and  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  the  group 
called  in  for  consultation  should  be  limited 
to  those  whose  experience,  at  least,  is  suf- 
ficiently long  and  successful  to  indicate  that 
they  have  something  to  contribute. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  representation 
of  the  whole  group  of  workers  is  secured 
through  the  presence  of  the  general  secretary 
at  board  meetings.  In  a  sense  he  does  repre- 
sent his  staff;  but  let  us  seek  an  analogy.  In 
the  new  schemes  in  industrial  democracy,  is 
it  proposed  that  the  shop  committees  be  com- 
mittees of  one,  the  one  being  the  foreman  or 
superintendent  ? 

There  is  a  finer  analogy  than  that  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  We  have  the 
academic  councils  composed  of  the  faculties, 
as  well  as  the  boards  of  governors  or  regents. 
In  the  best  managed  universities  there  is  a 
real  partnership  in  responsibility  between 
these  two  groups.  This  has  not  extended  as 
yet  to  the  point  at  which  delegations  from 
the  academic  councils  are  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent at  meetings  of  boards  of  trustees;  but 
that  is  bound  to  come.^  Even  though  this 
last  step  has  not  been  taken,  no  one  would 
deny  the  essential  partnership.  Now  the 
trained  staff  of  a  family  society  is  not  a  mere 
group  of  employees,  but  resembles  a  college 
faculty,  and  to  it  should  sometimes  be  en- 
trusted the  formulation  of  proposed  policy; 
certainly  their  advice  should  always  be  asked 
before  the  formulation  of  policy. 

The  general  secretary  is  in  a  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult position.   He  knows  both  sets  of  prob- 

*At  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania,  the  faculty 
elects  three  of  its  members  to  sit  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  without  vote.  These  members  of  the  faculty 
give  information,  sometimes  on  instructions  from  the 
faculty,  and  receive  it.  The  faculty  is  not  represented 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
except  through  the  President  of  the  College,  who  may  be 
a  member  of  the  Board. 


lems,  and  in  a  way  must  serve  as  mediator 
between  the  two  groups.  He  really  is  bound, 
whenever  he  is  with  one  group,  to  appear  as 
advocate  for  the  other,  because  with  each  he 
is  seeking  to  have  that  other  always  fully 
and  fairly  represented.  To  that  degree  his 
position  is  liable  to  be  misinterpreted  by  both. 
If  his  burden  of  being  sole  representative  of 
each  group  could  be  lightened  by  more  inti- 
mate general  relations  between  the  two,  he 
could  escape  the  embarrassment  of  feeling 
that  either  group  looked  upon  him  as  not 
fully  identified  with  its  interests.  Similar 
situations  have  arisen  in  the  academic  world 
when  a  member  of  the  faculty  has  become 
president  of  his  college,  and  meets  with  the 
board  of  trustees,  or  perhaps  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  that  body.  The  trustees 
may  look  at  him  askance  as  he  presents  the 
point  of  view  of  the  faculty,  fearing  that  his 
sympathies  are  all  with  his  former  colleagues; 
whereas  the  faculty  feel  that  he  is  no  longer 
one  of  them,  and  has  adopted  the  point  of 
view  of  the  trustees.  Whose  shoulders  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  double  burden 
well? 

During  the  last  few  years  I  may  say  that 
the  American  Association  has  known  of  two 
serious  crises  in  two  societies  which  would 
never  have  occurred  had  there  been  a  part- 
nership between  directing  board  and  the 
body  of  the  workers.  These  crises  involved  _ 
fundamental  misunderstandings  between  9 
board  and  staff.  Such  misunderstandings, 
as  professional  standards  are  developed,  are 
bound  to  increase.  And  even  though  no  acute 
crisis  may  have  arisen,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  have  been  scores  of  able  but  dissatis- 
fied workers  who  have  left  our  societies  be- 
cause of  existing  policies,  but  who  would  have 
remained  if  they  had  shared  with  the  boards 
the  responsibility  and  the  labor  of  working 
out  the  policies  which  the  society  should  pur- 
sue. Neither  the  staff  nor  the  board  has  a 
sinecure;  each  has  its  own  particular  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments.  I  have  seen 
reciprocal  misunderstandings  and  reciprocal 
criticism  arising  from  the  fact  that  neither 
could  fully  sense  the  problems  of  the  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  recent  crisis  a  rap- 
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prochement  of  this  sort  carried  a  society  over 
the  most  difficult  period  of  its  history,  with 
a  Hkehhood  that  half  of  the  staff  would  have 
resigned  if  there  had  not  been  joint  meetings. 
Constructively,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  well-nigh  essential  value  of  securing  the 
co-operative  advice  of  those  on  the  firing 
line  when  considering  both  plans  and  policies. 
Professionally,  it  seems  to  me  that  staffs  will 
in  time  demand  that  they  shall  have  direct 


representation  upon  boards;  and  boards  will 
come  to  feel,  as  the  necessity  for  professional 
training  of  social  workers  comes  to  be  more 
and  more  realized,  that  their  own  judgments 
are  so  liable  to  error  as  to  need  checking  up 
at  the  hands  of  the  staff.  Only  by  such  close 
co-operative  methods  will  it  be  possible  to 
attain  to  a  regime  in  which  the  spiritual 
whole  may  be  found  to  be  greater  than  the 
sum  of  all  its  parts. 


EXPENDITURES  AND  SALARIES  OF  CASE  WORKERS 

I.   Expenditures 


THE  American  Association  for  Organ- 
izing Family  Social  Work  has  under 
appointment  a  Committee  on  Salary 
Schedules,^  which  has  been  at  work  since 
May,  1918.  This  Committee  made  a  prelimi- 
nary report  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  November  8, 1918,  as  follows: 

Preliminary  Report  of  Committee  on 
Salary  Schedules 

As  result  of  careful  study  of  the  statistics  on  Salary 
Schedules  obtained  from  twenty-eight  cities  of  varying 
size,  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation submits  the  following  as  a  preliminary  report. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  Committee  that  these  findings 
should  be  tentative  in  character,  with  due  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  subject  is  one  in  which  relative  and  local 
values  figure  largely. 

1.  The  Committee  believes  that  at  the  present 
writing  it  is  impossible  to  estabUsh  a  fixed  minimum 
salary  for  new  workers.  This  minimum  will  have  to  be 
determined  from  a  consideration  of  the  relative  cost  of 
living  in  cities  of  different  size  and  locality  and  will 
vary  according  to  these  factors.  In  order  to  gather 
these  data,  the  Committee  is  making  an  intensive  study 
of  the  cost  of  living  of  workers,  and  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  make  definite  recommendations  as  to  mini- 
mum salaries. 

2.  The  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  workers  with 
one  year's  training  in  a  school  of  philanthropy  should 
be  $70  monthly.  (We  wish  to  refer  especially  to  the 
fact  that  "minimum"  does  not  mean  "standard."  The 
minimum  is  in  any  case  less  than  the  normal,  and  these 
calculations  should  in  no  sense  be  understood  to  inter- 
fere with  or  limit  the  upward  trend  of  salaries  for  all 
case  workers.) 

3.  The  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  workers  with 
two  years'  training  in  a  school  of  philanthropy  should 
be  $75  monthly. 

4.  The  salary  of  a  district  secretary  should  be  deter- 
mined by  her  capacity  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
volume  of  case  work  handled.     If  the  volume  amounts 

^The  Committee  consists  of:  James  F.  Jackson, 
Cleveland,  Chairman;  Frank  J.  Bruno,  Minneapolis; 
Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  New  York;  Miss  Sara  A.  Brown, 
Lansing;  Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  New  York;  Miss 
Veronica  O.  Wilder,  New  York,  Secretary. 


to  100  cases  each  month,  the  salar>'  should  be  $100  or 
more  monthly;  under  no  circumstances  should  it  be 
less  than  $85  monthly. 

5.  The  salar>'  to  be  paid  a  worker-in-training  should 
be  called  a  "scholarship."  Full  recognition  should  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  training  of  this  sort  is  of  distinct 
money  value  to  the  worker,  as  it  adds  to  her  equipment 
as  a  social  worker  and  hence  to  her  value  in  the  com- 
munity. The  question  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  in 
scholarships  shall  be  undetermined  at  present,  as  this 
must  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  quality  of 
training  given.  In  this  connection  the  Committee 
recommends  that  an  intensive  study  be  made  of  the 
standardization  of  training  courses  for  workers. 

6.  The  committee  believes  that  the  question  of 
automatic  increases  in  salary  at  stated  intervals  is  of  the 
greatest  importance;  that  these  increases,  unless  occurr- 
ing at  three  months'  intervals,  should  amount  to  more 
than  $5.00  in  the  monthly  salary,  the  increase  which  is 
now  ordinarily  granted  by  societies.  It  believes  that 
periodic  increase,  made  as  the  worker  becomes  more 
valuable,  is  only  the  just  due  of  the  worker,  and  will 
tend  to  engender  greater  satisfaction  with  present  posi- 
tions, and  so  to  hold  efficient  workers  in  the  C.  O.  S.  field. 

The  practice  of  those  societies  which  at  present  do 
not  automatically  grant  periodic  increases  is  to  make 
increases  depend  on  a  combination  of  two  things:  offers 
from  outside  and  the  worth  of  a  worker.  Under  this 
plan  the  society  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage: 

a.  Because  the  worker  involved,  by  the  ver>'  fact  of 
the  offer,  may  have  her  mind  already  half  turned  to- 
ward some  other  field  of  activity. 

b.  Because  other  workers,  with  possibly  the  same 
ability,  become  dissatisfied  as  they  learn  of  increases 
granted  their  fellows  on  account  of  outside  offers. 
Therefore,  when  an  offer  in  turn  is  made  to  them,  they 
too  are  inclined  to  consider  it  favorably.  .\n  affir- 
mative policy  would  anticipate  and  preclude  this  possi- 
ble disaffection  of  workers. 

The  recommendations  of  this  report  were 
felt  to  be  tentative,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
prices  were  fluctuating  so  conspicuously  at 
the  time  of  writing;  and  the  Committee  pro- 
ceeded with  the  collection  of  data  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  report  based  on  a  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  actual  facts  involved 
in  the  cost  of  living.    In  the  meantime,  these 
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preliminary  recommendations  were  sent  to 
the  member  societies  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation in  order  that  some  attempt  towards 
a  beginning  of  standardization  of  salaries 
might  be  made.  In  September,  1919,  a  second 
report  was  issued,  after  careful  study  of  a 
considerable  body  of  concrete  information 
which  had  been  assembled,  and  the  following 
recommendations  were  made: 

1.  A  case  worker  who  has  had  one  year  at  a  school 
of  social  work  of  recognized  standing  or  its  equivalent 
should  receive  at  least  $100  a  month. 

2.  A  month's  vacation  with  pay  should  be  given  any 
case  worker  who  has  been  employed  for  six  months; 
for  shorter  service,  a  suitable  fraction  of  this  vacation 
should  be  given.  Many  organizations  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  grant  an  additional  week  with  pay  in  the 
spring. 

3.  Increases  in  the  monthly  salary  amounting  to  at 
least  $10  should  be  granted  automatically  at  six  months' 
intervals  until  a  definite  maximum  is  reached. 

4.  Ability,  length  of  service  and  loyalty  should  each 
have  consideration  when  increases  are  granted. 

5.  Salaries  of  case  workers  should  not  be  dispropor- 
tionately small  in  comparison  with  those  of  executives. 

6.  Hours  should  be  nine  to  five,  with  one  hour  for 
lunch  and  a  half-day  off  once  a  week  the  year  round. 
Extra  time  off  should  be  arranged  for  those  who  on 
occasion  find  it  necessary  to  do  overtime  work. 

These  reports  do  not  duplicate  each  other 
in  many  respects,  and  it  therefore  has  seemed 
worth  while  to  print  both  sets  of  recommen- 
dations in  full.  It  should,  however,  be 
noted  that  the  second  report  revises  one  of 
the  items  included  in  the  first:  the  recom- 
mendation of  minimum  wage  per  month  of  a 
person  who  has  had  a  year  of  training  has 
been  increased  from  $70  to  $100. 

Some  persons  from  among  the  general  pub- 
lic, the  boards  of  directors,  or  even  the  work- 
ers in  the  larger  and  financially  stronger  soci- 
eties, may  feel  that  thesd  recommendations — 
except,  perhaps,  as  regards  salaries — are 
superfluous — that  to  formulate  such  obvious 
policies  is  merely  academic,  as  they  are  being 
followed  anyway.  It  is  for  just  such  that 
this  report  is  published:  they  should  become 
informed  of  the  facts.  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  even  these  recommendations,  fun- 
damental though  they  appear,  are  not  fol- 
lowed in  many,  many  cases.  The  tables 
show  the  figures  regarding  salaries,  and  how 
far  below  the  recommended  minimum  they 
fall;  and  there  is  similar  failure  to  reach  the 
standard  of  the  other  recommendations.  The 


month's  vacation  is  not  uniform,  and  hours 
are  not  always  as  generous  as  they  should  be; 
automatic  increases  are  by  no  means  general, 
as  most  persons  know  of  workers  who  stay 
and  stay  without  increase,  automatic  or 
otherwise;  and  letters  accompanying  the 
budgets  contain  statements  such  as:  "Have 
a  weekly  half-holiday  but  rarely  get  it." 

The  Committee  has  continued  its  labor  ox^ 
assembling  information  to  enable  it.  to  back 
up  its  tentative  recommendations  with  clear 
proof  that  they  were  not  too  radical  to 
deserve  attention,  and  is  preparing  a  third 
report.  This  report  is  not  yet  completed; 
but  some  of  the  findings  are  herewith  pre- 
sented in  advance,  in  order  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  living  expenses  may  not  be  too 
much  out-of-date. 

In  order  to  secure  the  prerequisite  facts, 
the  Committee  sent  out  to  case  workers  in 
41  cities,  477  questionnaires  regarding  their 
incomes  and  expenditures  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  1919.  Eighty  replies  from  28  cities 
were  full  and  accurate  enough  to  be  com- 
pletely utilized;  42  others  could  be  partly 
utilized.  Probably  only  a  few  of  the  case 
workers,  comparatively  speaking,  had  kept 
accurate  account  of  their  daily  expenses; 
and  many  of  these  put  the  questionnaire 
aside  unanswered.  Still,  the  122  replies  yield 
a  considerable  body  of  significant  fact.  They 
were  turned  over  by  the  Committee  for  study 
and  interpretation  to  Miss  Henriette  R. 
Walter,^  and  some  results  of  her  analysis  and 
tabulation  are  herewith  presented.  The 
figures  for  salary,  income,  expenditure,  etc., 
are  generally  not  given  in  averages,  but  in 
medians — a  median  figure  being  one  so  chosen 
in  a  series  that  half  the  individuals  in  the 
series  are  on  one  side  of  it,  and  half  on  the 
other. 

The  case  workers  from  whom  replies  were 
received  were  largely  visitors;  only  a  very  few 
had  had  additional  administrative  duties  to 

iMiss  Walter  has  spent  some  years  in  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
where  she  showed  discriminating  skill  in  her  statistical 
and  research  work.  She  took  part  in  the  study  of 
women  as  munition  makers  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in 
1916,  and  compiled  the  summary  of  reports  issued 
by  the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions,  published  in 
May,  1917. 
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TABLE  L— MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY,  EXPENDITURES  AND  INCOME  OF  EIGHTY  CASE 

WORKERS  BY  LOCALITY 


Section 


Number 
Reporting 


Median 

Monthly 

Salary 


Medun 
Monthly 
Expendi- 
tures 


Median 

Monthly 

Income 


New  England 

Middle  Atlantic  States 

Southern  States 

Middle  Western  States 

All  sections 

Population 

Less  than  50,000 

50,000  and  less  than  100,000 

100,000  and  less  than  250,000 

250,000  and  less  than  500,000 

500,000  or  more 

All  cities 


7 
26 
15 
32 


$75.00 
86.00 
84.00 
81.67 


$97.50 

100.00 

86.67 

91.67 


$112.50 

109.38 

91.67 

100.00 


80 


83.85 


92.86 


101.25 


7 
3 

24 
16 
30 


85.00 
82.50 
80.00 
87.50 
83.33 


77.50 
95.00 
94.29 
88.00 
96.67 


106.25 
150.00 
95.00 
105.00 
103.13 


80 


$83.85 


$92.86 


$101.25 


perform.  The  average  length  of  training  in 
practical  case  work  for  the  whole  group  was 
approximately  three  and  a  half  years;  or, 
more  specifically:  20  per  cent  of  the  case 
workers  had  had  less  than  1  year  of  training; 
26  per  cent,  1-2  years;  17  per  cent,  2-3  years; 
12  per  cent,  3-5  years;  20  per  cent,  5-10 
years;  5  per  cent,  10  years  or  over. 

The  first  table  analyzes  salaries,  expen- 
ditures and  incomes  by  locality  in  two  as- 
pects: the  general  section  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  size  of  the  local  community. 
This  table  indicates  that  in  no  section  of  the 
country  does  the  salary  equal  the  expendi- 
ture, while  the  income,  which  always  covers 
expenditures,  is  sufficiently  in  excess  of 
salary  to  indicate  a  very  frequent  presence 
of  sources  of  income  other  than  the  salary. 
The  salary  level  is  highest  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  as  are  also  expenditures. 
The  number  reporting  from  New  England 
is  so  limited  and  the  cities  represented  so 
comparatively  small,  that  the  low  figure  for 
salary  and  the  high  one  for  income  must  be 
discounted  to  a  certain  extent.  After  New 
England,  the  Middle  West,  surprisingly 
enough,  has  the  lowest  salary  figure,  while 
the  South  has  the  lowest  expenditure  and 
the  smallest  difference  between  salary  and 
expenditure. 


From  this  table  we  may  at  least  suspect 
that  salaries  are  lowest  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  West,  while  living  costs  are 
lowest  in  the  South  and  practically  on  a  par 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  West.  The 
Middle  Atlantic  States  have  both  the  high- 
est salaries  and  the  highest  living  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no 
significant  variation  in  salary  or  expenditure 
according  to  the  size  of  the  city  if  the  city 
is  above  50,000  in  population.  This  is  an 
interesting  discovery.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  societies  listed  in  the  Directory  of 
Charity  Organization  Societies  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  50,000;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  total  number  of  case  workers  employed 
in  all  the  societies  listed  are  in  these  smaller 
cities.  Both  workers  and  employers  want 
to  know  what  a  reasonable  salary  is  under 
their  peculiar  local  conditions,  and  frequent 
inquiries  regarding  the  effect  of  the  size  of 
the  city  on  living  expenses  have  come  to  the 
Committee.  The  evidence  of  the  report  is 
to  the  effect  that,  for  the  majority  of  case 
workers,  this  item  is  of  no  significance  in 
determining  the  proper  salary.  Salaries 
are  almost  universally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses,  and  are  evidently 
supplemented  in  some  other  way;   but  the 
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need  of  supplementing,  salaries  being  equal, 
appears  to  be  about  the  same  in  large  and 
middle-sized  cities;  and  it  is  still  present, 
though  to  a  smaller  degree,  in  small  cities. 

One  of  the  considerations  in  the  first  re- 
commendation of  the  first  report  then  is 
found  to  be  partly  superseded  by  the  third 
report.  That  is,  while  expenses  do  vary 
according  to  location — and  salaries  might 
legitimately  vary  with  them — expenses  do 
not  appear  to  vary  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent with  the  size  of  the  larger  cities  within 
a  given  territory. 

There  is  a  tacit  assumption  in  the  fore- 
going that  the  reports  of  actual  expenditures 
represent  the  necessary  expenditures.  This 
of  course  is  not  always  true:  persons  with 
large  independent  incomes  may  go  into  case 
work  at  the  actual  salaries  as  now  paid,  and 
spend  on  the  scale  which  is  justified  by  their 
incomes,  but  entirely  beyond  that  which  a  case 
worker  depending  on  her  salary  is  obliged 
to  adopt.  This  consideration  does  not  to 
any  great  degree  alter  the  conclusions  of  the 
report,  however.  There  were,  in  fact,  but 
few  persons  who  received  any  considerable 
additional  income,  and  nearly  one-half  re- 
ceived none  at  all.  Moreover,  the  plan  of 
giving  medians  instead  of  averages  prevents 
the  over-emphasis  upon  a  few  exceptional 
cases.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  cannot  and  actually  do  not  live  on  a 
scale  which  enables  them  to  maintain  their 
self-respect,  to  do  their  best  work  in  the 
present,  or  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent 
their  latent  powers  for  future  good  work; 
and  these  instances  will  amply  offset  those 
in  which  obvious  and  conscious  extrava- 
gance of  expenditure  appears.  It  is  safe, 
then,  we  believe,  to  proceed  upon  the  as- 
sumption that,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
scale  of  living  which  the  case  workers  legiti- 
mately feel  to  be  essential  to  workers  of  their 
class,  the  actual  median  expenditures  as 
stated  do  represent  with  considerable  fidelity 
the  minimum  necessary  expenses — "mini- 
mum" because,  as  everybody  knows,  there 
are  degrees  of  necessity. 

The  significance  of  the  mode  of  living  in 
relation  to  expenditures  is  far  greater  than 


that  of  locality.  The  woman  who  lives  at 
home  pays  either  a  reduced  board  or  none  at 
all.  Even  in  the  exceptional  case  where  she 
pays  as  much  as  or  more  than  she  might  else- 
where because  the  family  needs  her  help, 
other  items  in  the  budget,  such  as  laundry 
and  other  incidentals,  are  reduced  or  en- 
tirely eliminated.  Living  at  home  often 
means  reduced  doctor's  bills,  sharing  the 
family  books  and  magazines,  and  a  general 
reduction  along  the  line  of  all  the  items  in 
the  budget.  Workers  living  at  home  fre- 
quently stated  that  they  could  not  live  on 
their  salaries  otherwise. 

It  is  a  corroboration  of  such  statements  to 
find  that  the  workers  living  at  home  have 
decidedly  the  lowest  salary  scale  and  the 
lowest  expenditures.  Whether' these  work- 
ers live  at  home  because  their  salaries  are 
low,  or  accept  low  salaries  because  they  are 
living  at  home,  is  not  especially  relevant. 
The  fact  is  that  they  accept  salaries  which 
are  inadequate  for  their  full  support,  and  live 
by  being  semi-dependent  on  their  families. 
From  their  point  of  view  social  case  work  is 
not  a  source  of  full  support,  but  brings  in 
enough  in  addition  to  the  income  they  re- 
ceive independently  of  salary  to  enable  them 
to  live,  or  to  live  with  a  larger  degree  of  com- 
fort. Such  a  practice,  when  as  widespread  as 
it  appears  to  be,  will  engender  an  attitude 
hardly  conducive  to  the  highest  professional 
standards  or  to  standardization  of  salaries 
within  the  profession. 

Many  women  cannot  thus  live  at  home,  or 
do  not  care  to:  they  wish  to  be  independent, 
and  the  unmarried  workers  want  some  sub- 
stitute for  the  home  joys  and  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  which  married  women  find 
in  family  life.  Some  of  them  board,  some  of 
them  set  up  their  own  housekeeping  estab- 
lishments,— aware  of  the  greater  expense  of 
this  manner  of  life,  and  in  many  cases  willing 
to  pay  the  price.  There  seems  to  be  but  little 
difference  between  the  salaries  or  the  expen- 
ditures of  those  who  board  and  those  who 
keep  house  independently,  though  the  latter 
group  exceeds  the  former  slightly  for  both 
these  items.  The  difference  in  the  median 
expenditures  of  these  two  groups  on  the  one 
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TABLE  IL— MONTHLY  EXPENDITURES,  SALARY,  INCOME  AND  SAVINGS  OF  EIGHTY  CASE 

WORKERS  BY  MODE  OF  LIVING 

Note. — The  Report  gives  figures  for  median  Expenditures  for  a  period  of  six  months.  These  figures  were  divided 
by  6  to  get  the  figures  for  Expenditures  here  given.  The  Report  gives  figures  for  median  monthly  Salaries,  Incomes, 
and  Savings,  which  are  here  quoted. 


Of  29  WHO 
Board 


Of  24  who 
Keep  House 


Of  27  who 
Live  AT  Home 


Number 
Reporting 
Each  Item 


Expenditures  for  living 

Clothing 

Care  of  health 

Recreation 

Education  and  cultural  purposes 

Church,  civic  and  social  contributions . 

Insurance* 

Taxes' 

Miscellaneous 


$44.17—46%! 

22.92—24% 

2.40—  2% 

7.29—  8% 

1.96—  2% 

1.56—  2% 

0-0% 

0-0% 

9.47—10% 


Expenditures  for  all  purposes. 


95.83 


$46.67—48%! 

20.24—21% 

3.10—  3% 

5.56—  6% 

2.50—  3% 

3.54-  4% 

.21— .2% 

.83— .8% 

10.00—10% 


$29.69—38%! 

22.69—29% 

1.98—  3% 

6.25—  8% 

1.29—  2% 

1.16-  2% 

0-0% 

0-0% 

9.30—12% 


80 
80 
66 
77 
68 
75 
23 
28 
80 


98.15 


79.17 


80 


Salaries . 


86.43 


86.67 


78.13 


80 


Income. 


104.69 


116.67 


101.25 


80 


Savings* . 


0-0% 


M—  5^ 


0-0% 


44 


!  The  figures  of  these  columns  represent  percentages  of  the  figures  given  below  in  the  three  groups  for  Expendi- 
tures for  all  purposes.    As  medians  are  in  question,  the  percentage  columns  will  not  necessarily  total  100. 

'  When  half  or  more  of  the  individual  numbers  of  a  series  are  identical  with  the  minimum  number,  the  median  is 
that  minimum;  and  in  such  cases  the  use  of  the  median  is  likely  to  be  misleading.  Fifty-seven  of  the  80  budgets 
analyzed  recorded  nothing  at  all  for  insurance;  hence  the  median  amount  for  the  whole  group  is  0 — 0%.  As  this 
does  not  convey  much  information  (though  what  it  does  convey  is  significant),  the  average  amounts  are  given  for 
each  of  the  three  groups:  $.97,  $4.08,  $.62. 

'  Only  28  reported  taxes;  the  median  for  the  whole  group  is  therefore  0 — 0%.  The  averages  for  the  three  groups 
are  $1.52,  $2.15,  $.26. 

*  Only  44  reported  savings.  The  averages  for  the  three  groups  are  $12.34,  $10.48,  $5.83.  These  look  high;  but 
they  include  some  high  amounts  saved  by  case  workers  who  had  incomes  in  addition  to  their  salaries.  There  is  a 
conspicuous  difference  between  the  medians  and  the  averages  for  this  item. 

*  This  figure  represents  the  percentage  of  the  figure  given  above  for  Income  in  this  group. 


hand,  and  the  living-at-home  group  on  the 
other,  is  about  $20.  It  is  only  for  this  last 
group  that  the  salaries  seem  to  cover  the 
expenditures;  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
replies  showed  that  the  writers  were  sup- 
porting themselves  from  their  salaries. 

Since  the  mode  of  living  seems  to  be  the 
more  relevant  factor  in  determining  expen- 
ditures, the  various  items  in  the  eighty  bud- 
gets have  been  tabulated  in  these  three 
groups.  The  expenditures  of  these  eighty 
case  workers  have  been  classified  under  nine 
main  heads:  living  expenses  (which  include 
for  those  boarding,  room  and  board;  for  the 
others,  rent,  food,  housekeeping  expenses, 
household  furnishings;  and  for  all  groups, 
lunches) ;  clothing  (which  includes  also  laun- 
dry, cleaning  and  dyeing);  health,  i.  e.,  doc- 
tor's and  dentist's  bills  and  medicines;  rec- 
reation (including  vacations;  but  in  the 
period  covered,  January  to  June,  few  took 
vacations);  education  and  cultural  purposes 
(including  the  cost  of  special  courses,  maga- 


zine subscriptions,  books,  etc.);  contribu- 
tions to  church  or  social  agencies;  insurance; 
taxes;  and  miscellaneous  expenditures  (in- 
cluding personal  gifts  and  entertainment, 
carfare,  telephone,  shampoos,  etc.). 

Table  II  given  herewith  shows  a  number  of 
interesting  facts.  Salary  is  less  than  expendi- 
ture all  along  the  line.  Expenses  for  living 
are  least  for  those  who  live  at  home,  who  thus 
have  a  greater  proportion  of  their  income  free 
for  other  purposes  than  those  who  board  or 
keep  house.  Of  these  two  classes,  the  ones 
who  board  apparently  manage  to  live  more 
cheaply  than  those  who,  usually  in  com- 
bination with  a  friend  or  group  of  friends, 
run  their  own  establishments.  The  motive 
for  undertaking  this  latter  mode  of  living  is 
the  desire  to  secure  more  comfort  than  board- 
ing provides  at  the  same  or  only  slightly 
higher  cost.  For  those  who  keep  house  on 
the  most  modest  scale  this  can  sometimes  be 
done  at  less  expense  than  is  incurred  in 
boarding,  but  for  the  most  part  it  seems  to  be 
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the  comfort  and  pleasure  rather  than  the 
cheapness  which  attracts  women  to  this 
manner  of  Hving,  The  median  Hving  expense 
for  the  entire  group  is  $40  a  month  or  there- 
abouts, which  amounts  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditure.  Now  $40  a  month  is  less 
than  the  latest  minimum  wage  commission's 
estimate  of  cost  of  room  and  board  for  de- 
partment store  girls  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Half  of  these  eighty  case  workers  then 
were  spending  less  on  their  total  living  ex- 
pense than  the  minimum  cost  of  room  and 
board  for  Washington  store  clerks. 

The  median  monthly  expense  for  clothing 
for  the  entire  group  is  $22.35,  which  shows 
a  considerable  excess  over  the  Consumers' 
League's  estimated  minimum  of  $12  a  month 
for  clothing  for  factory  workers.  Apparently 
case  workers  demand  a  higher  standard  in 
clothing  than  their  sisters  in  store  and  fac- 
tory, while  they  are  willing  to  skimp  their 
living  expense  in  the  same  way  that  these 
other  workers  do. 

There  were  fourteen  workers  who  spent  no 
money  for  health  purposes,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  no  money  was  spent  on  them  for 
this  end.  A  number  of  those  living  at  home 
said  that  their  families  took  care  of  all  or  part 
of  their  doctor's  and  dentist's  bills;  and  this 
doubtless  accounts  for  the  lower  median  for 
this  group  than  for  the  other  two,  rather 
than  any  greater  degree  of  health  resulting 
from  home  care.  A  few  of  those  away  from 
home  stated  that  they  sent  home  any  large 
doctor's  bills.  It  is  also  possible  that  case 
workers  do  not  pay  the  regular  price  for 
medical  care,  doctors  sometimes  giving  them 
their  services  gratis,  or  not  charging  full 
price.  Only  three  workers  spent  no  money 
for  recreation,  but  many  of  them  said  that 
they  had  to  depend  in  a  large  degree  on  the 
kindness  of  their  friends  for  their  recreation. 
Twelve  spent  nothing  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  many  stated  that  they  depended 
altogether  on  public  libraries  for  books  and 
magazines  and  attended  free  lectures.  De- 
pendence on  the  home  library  and  magazines 
is  probably  shown  in  the  small  expenditure 
of  the  living-at-home  group,  but  at  best  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  large  item  in  the  budget 
of  the  case  worker.    Contributions  to  church 


and  social  agencies  seem  to  play  a  larger  part 
in  the  case  worker's  budget  than  does  self- 
improvement.  The  median  for  the  entire 
group  is  $2.65  for  this  purpose  as  compared 
with  $1.77  for  education. 

In  total  expenditure,  in  living  expense,  in 
care  of  health,  in  educational  expenditures,  in 
insurance,  taxes  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 
those  who  lived  at  home  got  along  with  the 
least  outlay — and  effected  the  least  savings. 
As  this  is  also  the  group  which  has  the  lowest 
salary  scale,  this  showing  is  not  surprising. 
One  might  expect  that  the  money  saved 
through  the  cheap  living,  however,  would 
enable  these  workers  to  spend  more  freely 
on  the  other  items  of  the  budget  than  could 
the  other  two  groups,  but  only  in  the  case  of 
recreation  and  church  and  social  work  con- 
tributions does  this  group  exceed  either  one 
of  the  other  two.  We  find  the  housekeeping 
group  spending  most  on  living  and  least  on 
clothing,  most  on  care  of  health,  education, 
insurance  and  taxes,  and  least  on  recreation; 
and  they  also  save  most.  The  boarding 
group  spends  most  of  the  three  on  clothing 
and  recreation,  —  perhaps  because,  having 
no  responsibility  in  managing  the  absorbing 
duties  of  housekeeping  either  in  their  own  sep- 
arate establishments  or  in  the  homes  of  their 
families,  they  have  more  time  and  energy  for 
recreation,  and  good  clothes  are  found  to  be 
a  necessary  prerequisite  to  satisfactory  recre- 
ation. In  the  entire  group  there  were  twenty- 
eight  paying  taxes — chiefly  women  who  own 
property  of  some  kind ;  while  many  who  were 
apparently  eligible  for  income  tax  failed  to 
make  any  entry  under  taxes.  Twenty-four 
carried  insurance  of  some  kind,  but  one  of 
these  did  not  pay  her  premium  till  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  and  hence  only  twenty-three 
expenditures  were  recorded  for  this  purpose. 
Eight  made  repayment  on  loans  during  the 
six  months  covered,  in  addition  to  the  items 
listed  in  the  Table.  The  median  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  entire  group  is  about  $92  a 
month.  The  median  monthly  income  for  the 
six  months  is  about  $101;  but  the  median 
salary  falls  below  the  expenditures. 

[The  second  part  of  the  Report  deals  with  salaries, 
analyzing  the  effect  upon  them  of  education,  experi- 
ence, etc.  A  digest  of  it  will  appear  in  the  April  number.] 
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N  the  night  of  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 26th,  1919,  McCoy  Hall,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  McCoy  Hall  were  housed  the  Alliance  of 
Charitable  and  Social  Agencies  and  the 
School  of  Hygiene.  The  fire  started  about 
11  o'clock  and  quickly  gutted  the  entire 
building,  burning  the  contents  completely, 
and  leaving  only  the  brick  walls.  The  loss 
could  not  be  counted  in  dollars  and  cents 
because  the  things  destroyed  had  another 
value.  The  societies  which  formed  the  Alli- 
ance of  the  Charitable  and  Social  Agencies 
lost  almost  all  their  records,  and  the  Con- 
fidential Exchange  of  220,000  cards  was  also 
destroyed.  The  society  which  lost  most  was 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  as  they  have  no 
district  offices  and  the  records  of  where  their 
children  were  placed  are  unduplicated. 

The  Family  Welfare  Association,  formerly 
Federated  Charities,  was  the  next  heaviest 
loser,  as  all  closed  records  were  kept  in  the 
central  office.  Fortunately,  however,  the  ten 
district  offices  had  not  sent  up  the  closed 
records  for  the  year  1919,  so  that  about  four- 
teen months'  current  work  was  entirely 
saved,  and  one  district  office  had  records  for 
three  years. 

The  first  thing  which  was  done  in  the 
morning  after  the  fire  was  to  establish  the 
separate  societies  in  temporary  locations. 
Then  a  meeting  of  interested  business  men 
was  called  by  the  Mayor  at  the  City  Hall. 
About  fifty  were  present,  and  real  sympa- 
thy and  warm  friendliness  were  shown.  It 
had  been  stated  beforehand  that  no  money 
would  be  asked  for  at  this  meeting,  but  quite 
spontaneously  people  volunteered  to  renew 
their  contributions.  The  financial  situation 
has  been  badly  handicapped  by  the  loss  of 
the  carefully  prepared  list  of  25,000  names 
which  were  to  be  used  in  the  approaching 
campaign. 

Between  $30,000  and  $40,000  was  pledged 
at  this  meeting.  The  money  might  have  been 
used  to  secure  a  permanent  Charities  Build- 
mg,  but  this  opportunity  was  not  presented. 


The  rebuilding  of  the  Confidential  Ex- 
change is  being  undertaken  by  the  Family 
Welfare  Association,  and  much  of  the  work  of 
copying  Confidential  Exchange  cards  to  cor- 
respond to  records  belonging  to  associations 
whose  records  were  not  destroyed  is  being 
done  by  volunteers.  It  was  recognized  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  have  a  better 
Exchange  than  the  one  that  existed  before, 
meager  as  it  must  be  compared  to  what 
was  lost.  Samples  of  forms  were  collected 
from  different  societies  and  opinions  asked 
as  to  the  best  system  of  filing.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  use  the  Russell  system, 
which  New  York  has  found  so  satisfactory. 
Extra  stenographers  have  been  employed  by 
the  district  offices  of  the  Family  W'elfare 
Association  in  order  to  give  the  workers  a 
chance  to  dictate  from  memory  a  summary 
of  cases  where  the  record  has  been  destroyed, 
but  where  memory  still  exists  of  work  done. 
This  is  specially  true  of  Alliance  cases  which 
have  been  carried  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  of  an  em- 
barrassment the  loss  of  the  records  will  turn 
out  to  be.  Some  very  old  records  are  just  as 
well  destroyed,  because  case  work  has  so 
much  improved  in  recent  years  as  to  make 
the  old  record  practically  valueless  except  as 
a  mere  matter  of  information  that  the  family 
was  known  to  a  charitable  agency  at  a  given 
date.  The  loss  of  other  more  recent  records 
will  mean  that  work  will  have  to  be  done  over. 

The  next  step  was  taken  by  the  Alliance 
Board  of  Presidents  in  finding  a  building 
which  would  house  the  societies.  This  was 
a  difficult  proposition,  as  there  was  prac- 
tically no  vacant  business  building,  and  most 
private  residences  would  not  allow  floor  space 
enough.  It  was  finally  decided  to  lease  for 
three  years  the  Fountain  Hotel,  Pratt  and 
Calvert  Streets.  This  is  an  old  building  in  a 
noisy  and  rather  inconvenient  location;  but 
it  was  thought  to  be  the  best  available  for  the 
moment.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  for  a 
good  Charities  Building  and  Baltimore  will 
surely  have  it  within  the  near  future. 
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EDITORIAL 

THE  FAMILY,  like  most  organic 
things,  has  a  history,  beginning  long 
before  its  first  appearance  in  tan- 
gible form.  Ever  since  the  family  social 
work  movement  became  clearly  enough  de- 
fined to  have  a  national  association  some 
sort  of  forum  has  been  inevitable,  though 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  uncertainty  just 
when  and  in  what  form  it  would  be  published. 
Such  a  movement  will  not  forever  remain 
dissociated  and  inarticulate. 

Some  attempts  had  already  been  made  by 
members  of  the  group' to  develop  a  medium 
of  self-expression.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
such  efforts  to  bring  about  comparison  of 
methods,  improvement  of  standards  and 
other  mutual  benefit  occurred  in  1905,  when 
twenty  of  the  leading  organizations  formed 
what  was  known  as  the  Exchange  Branch. 
This  consijSted  in  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence, record  forms,  publicity  material,  etc., 
and  informal  letter  conferences  on  various 
phases  of  the  work;  and  it  is  still  in  oper- 
ation among  a  considerable  number  of  the 
larger  societies,  of  which  the  group  of  twenty 
formed  the  nucleus  in  1905. 


At  about  this  time  the  Survey  (then 
called  "Charities  and  the  Commons"), 
always  animated  by  an  interest  in  social 
problems,  started  a  field  department  having 
as  its  object  the  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  this  idea.  But  the  technique  of 
family  work  was  then  so  primitive,  and  the 
public  had  so  little  interest  in  it,  that  it  re- 
ceived comparatively  scant  treatment.  Of 
recent  years,  the  Workshop  page  in  the  Sur- 
vey has  carried  a  family  work  department; 
but  the  Survey  has  now  such  a  wide  field  of 
interests,  and  the  really  professional  and 
technical  aspect  of  family  social  work  has 
developed  so  far  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  movement's  aspirations  and  attainments 
to  be  adequately  represented  in  a  subdivision 
of  a  department  in  such  a  publication.  The 
Family  has  no  plans  of  competition  or  rivalry 
with  the  Survey,  whose  lively  interest  in 
social  problems  is  a  fundamental  prerequisite 
to  any  interest  in  family  social  work;  but 
wishes  to  provide  a  medium  for  more  techni- 
cal discussion,  for  more  expansive  and  exclu- 
sive treatment  of  the  family  social  worker's 
problems,  for  more  intensive  cultivation  of  a 
much  narrower  field,  than  is  possible  under 
the  auspices  of  such  a  broad  and  many-sided 
publication  as  the  Survey  has  come  to  be. 

Another  symptom  of  the  need  was  the 
editing  by  the  Charity  Organization  Depart- 
ment of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond  and 
Mr.  Fred  S.  Hall,  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Bulletin.  The  Bulletin  contained,  be- 
sides other  articles,  a  number  of  actual  case 
histories,  and  was  intended  to  supply  illus- 
trative material  to  those  who  wished  to  teach 
the  theory  and  practice  of  case  work;  and  as 
the  histories,  in  spite  of  suppression  of  all 
names  and  elimination  of  most  of  the  obvi- 
ously identifying  details,  were  still  histories 
of  private  individuals,  they  could  not  be 
published;  they  were  printed  and  distributed 
to  a  very  carefully  selected  list  of  persons, 
whose  use  of  them  was  definitely  circum- 
scribed. These  Bulletins  were  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  case  workers  and  others  interested 
in  family  work;  but  they  could  not,  with 
their  limited  circulation,  become  the  living 
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organ  of  a  growing  movement,  nor  the  demo- 
cratic expression  of  the  technique  and  phil- 
osophy of  that  movement,  evolved  from 
within  the  ranks. 

The  obvious  need  of  a  forum  was  finally 
recognized  in  a  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  held  last 
May  in  Atlantic  City.  This  committee, 
realizing  that  the  unusual  conditions  of  the 
industrial  world  and  the  stimulating  labors 
of  the  Home  Service  Department  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  had  created  a  field  ripe 
for  rich  harvest,  advocated  the  enlargement 
of  the  staff  and  work  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation through  the  addition  of  field  workers 
and  the  creation  of  an  executive  department; 
and  suggested  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  new  department. 
The  suggestion  was  approved;  during  the 
summer  and  fall  the  staff  was  more  than 
doubled,  and  plans  for  publication  were  got- 
ten under  way.  Circular  letters  were  sent  to 
a  large  number  of  societies  asking  for  con- 
structive suggestions;  and  the  united  wisdom 
of  the  replies  was  utilized  in  formulating  an 
idea  of  the  possible  sphere  of  usefulness  of 
the  new  periodical. 

^  I  ^HUS  we  were  quickened  into  life,  and 
-*-  now  we  are  born;  and  we  have  been 
christened  "  The  Family. "  And  at  once  there 
arises  the  question:  WTiat  manner  of  being 
are  we  going  to  be?  What  is  to  be  our 
platform,  our  policy,  our  philosophy  of  life? 
In  social  work,  as  in  politics,  there  are  ten- 
dencies and  parties:  conservatives  line  up 
against  progressives,  the  ranks  maintain 
tradition  against  the  too  radical  assaults  of 
the  originals  and  bohemians.  Are  we  going 
boldly  out  to  meet  the  issues  of  the  day,  or 
are  we  going  to  sit  coyly  in  the  background, 
waiting  to  be  wooed  and  won  by  each  new 
idea, — afraid  of  making  a  mistake,  conserva- 
tively dallying,  never  declaring  our  mind  till 
the  need  of  our  assent  is  gone?  Well,  in  reply 
to  that  question,  we  might  state  here  and  now 
just  what  we  mean  to  be  and  to  do — more 
specifically,  that  is,  than  by  saying  that  we 


intend  to  further  the  best  that  there  is  in  the 
family  social  work  movement.  But,  like 
every  young  living  organism,  we  are  impres- 
sionable, and  shall  be  greatly  influenced  by 
environment;  and  you  are  the  environment. 
Here  we  are  now  in  your  midst,  and  our  char- 
acter will  be  derived  from  3'ou.  We  do  not 
feel  that  we  can  say  in  advance  what  manner 
of  being  we  shall  be. 

For  The  Family  will  be  democratic:  no 
particular  school,  no  "interests,"  will  mould 
it.  It  will  be  edited,  of  course;  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  editorial  staff  will  prune 
dovNTi  every  contributed  article  until  the  sen- 
timents expressed  are  such  as  the  periodical 
officially  stands  back  of — for  such  editing 
would  destroy  the  essence  of  free  discussion. 
We  naturally  shall  have  to  exercise  discretion 
in  the  selection  of  subjects  and  articles,  but 
we  definitely  renounce  all  responsibility  for 
the  views  expressed  by  our  contributors. 
Indeed,  this  course  is  imposed  upon  us  as  a 
practical  necessity;  for  the  managing  editor, 
be  it  confessed  from  the  start,  is  a  new  recruit 
in  the  field  of  family  social  work,  and  the 
editorial  influence  can  appropriately  be  di- 
rected only  towards  eliciting  the  best  out  of 
the  movement,  rather  than  towards  making 
the  movement  conform  to  a  preconceived 
policy  or  plan,  or  imposing  anything  upon  it 
from  the  outside.  The  readers  and  contribu- 
tors must  work  out  their  problems  among 
themselves,  using  The  Family  as  a  medium. 

Our  plans  for  immediate  usefulness  were 
outlined,  to  be  sure,  for  the  merely  utilitarian 
purpose  of  definition,  in  the  prospectus  which 
probably  accompanies  this  copy  of  The 
Family,  and  they  can  be  read  there;  and  the 
articles  printed  herewith  exemplify  the  kind 
of  work  we  shall  start  out  with.  But  we  can- 
not prophesy;  we  cannot  agree  not  to  change 
our  plans.  Nay,  we  trust  that  we  shall 
change:  a  static  philosophy,  a  static  tech- 
nique, is  dead.  But  the  challenge  is  fairly  up 
to  the  workers  and  readers  to  provoke  and  to 
guide  this  change,  and  make  of  it  an  evolu- 
tion and  progress  rather  than  a  weakly  vacil- 
lation or  actual  retrogression. 

One  who  contemplates  the  early  gropings, 
the  slow  battling  into  recognition,  and  the 
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splendid  marshaling  of  spiritual  forces  ac- 
complished in  the  last  decade,  cannot  escape 
a  thrill  at  the  possible  triumphs  of  the  future. 
The  Family  wishes  to  be  in  the  ranks,  an 
agent  in  the  winning  of  those  triumphs;  but 
as  to  the  concrete  policy — well,  you,  the 
workers  and  readers —  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  changing  battle,  must  determine  the  con- 
crete policy.  To  bind  ourselves  to  a  concrete 
policy  or  method  we  are  much  too  young  and 
inexperienced. 

THE  infant  periodical  is  now  here:  you 
have  willed  its  arrival,  and  in  its  early 
stages  it  will  feel  no  shame  at  crying  aloud 
and  lustily  for  your  support.  A  commercial 
enterprise  can  afford  a  great  initial  expense, 
secure  in  the  faith  that  soon  the  venture  will 
begin  to  pay.  A  social  enterprise  has  not  this 
comforting  hope:  it  is  doubtful  whether  such 
a  periodical  as  we  contemplate  can  become 
self-supporting  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We 
give  it  the  semblance  of  independence  by 
-'•^w  a  subscription  price;  but  at  present 

.h'^T^HE    FAMILY,    like    mosf  P^>;  ^''^ 
cnarguito  .  ui    i      •     •      'hers 

that  price  would  just  enable  e.^-<nnmg  lox.^' 
printer's  bill  if  we  had  2,000  P^^^  subscu 
gave  away  no  sample  copies,  did  no  adver 
Rising,  paid  nothing  for  articles  or  illustra- 
tions h'ad  no  incidental  expenses,  and  paid 

no  salaries  to  the  editorial  start. 
Tu"eaUy  rather  appalling;  but  .t  amp  y 

justifies  a  call  for  co-operanon  ^"d  h^'P' J" 
though  The  Family  is  backed  by  the  Amen 
can  Association,  we  should  like  to  move  over 
from  the  liability  to  the  asset  column  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Wherefore,  if  the  pros- 
pec  us  herewith  enclosed,  and  the  actual 
Te  odical  as  you  see  it,  carry  any  conv.ct.on 
that  The  Family  is  going  to  be  a  good  thmg 
give  us  a  boost  by  followmg  one  or  more  of 
the  suggestions  listed  below: 

1.  Subscribe.  „i,„m;nV,t  he  interested 

2.  Send  us  lists  of  Pf """^T^?,?  fv kation  to  sub- 
to  receive  our  prospectus   with  itff  invua 

sc"b^-  1  «,  „f  nprsnns  to  whom  it  would 

3.  Give  us  the  names  of  persons  to  w  ^^ 

^-riV.^o'-'srrs'^pU  c„Ves^\Tlac.;;%s  we 

should  like  to  do.  cnrial  aeencies,  bureaus, 

4.  Notify  us  of.  libraries,  social  agenci^ 

:le°t;£e:  'ru^^irroi^t  puf ='  ^u"  cop,  « >■ 

'""i.  Pass  yo*' copy  on  »hen  you  are  through  with  it. 


So  much  for  ways  and  means  of  getting 
our  periodical  before  its  public.  But  we 
want  suggestions  from  you — such  as  will 
make  the  periodical  more  worth  its  public's 
while.  The  Family  is  not  to  be  a  one-man 
affair,  nor  a  minority  affair:  we  want  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  group.   Wherefore — 

6.  Remind  us  of  subjects  of  timely  articles,  and  tell 
us  the  names  of  persons  whom  we  can  ask  to  prepare 
the  articles. 

7.  Send  us  news  items  and  personals,  and  infor- 
mation of  books,  pamphlets,  cartoons,  and  publicity 
schemes  that  are  effective. 

8.  Favor  us  with  some  correspondence.  You  may 
discuss  the  articles  you  find  printed  (whether  or  not 
you  agree  with  them  is  no  matter),  or  make  observa- 
tions on  laws,  court  decisions,  tendencies  in  the  family 
social  work  movement,  conferences,  capital,  labor,  or 
bolshevism;  only,  you  must  have  something  you  sin- 
cerely think  worth  saying. 

9.  Criticise  the  physical  or  literary  make-up  of  the 
periodical  as  you  find  it.  Constructive  criticism  is 
most  welcome;  but  if  there  is  somefhing  that  you 
distinctly  do  not  like,  let  us  know,  whether  or  not  you 
can  tell  us  the  best  method  of  improvement. 

10.  Write  articles  yourself  for  pubUcation  in  our 
columns. 

These  are  ten  obvious  ways  in  which  you 
can  be  of  service;  but,  like  the  decalogue, 
they  could  easily  be  multiplied.  A  loyal 
friend  does  not  need  to  be  wearied  with  vain 
repetitions  of  ways  in  which  he  may  be  help- 
''  ^  •  he  will  himself  see  many  such  ways,  and 

tihf-  au^h  ,pon  them. 

will  act  Uon 

^^"^'NCE,  though  we  shrink  from 

FOR  INST Arha.^j^j.gg  jj^  oyr  flj-st  issue, 
emphasizing  hii-Sa^j^^g  The  advertised 
the  money  question  issei  i  .^^j  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
price  covers  just  the  phys/.,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^jj 
only  when  2,000  are  pnntea  ^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^ 
sold.  All  the  incidentals,  all  -.^j^^^^j^^  .^e 
just  thrown  in.  For  those  then  v  ^.^^  ^^ 
service,  and  when  they  s^bscri  ^  ^^.^^ 
offer  assistance  to  the  venture  in  a  ^  ^^ 

n,ay  be  easy  to  them  and  will  be  gi 
us,  we  suggest  the  following  cl  sses 
scriber,  among  which  they  can  choose 

<R1  SO  for  y^^^^ 

1.  A  Standard  subscriber  pays  ^^-Zllc        , 

3.00  for  a^^''  * 

2.  A  Full  subscriber  pays  ^^^^^^^       ^ 

3.  A  Contributing  subscriber  pays        S.OO^for^a  y- 

I.       u  ,oovs  10.00  for  aye  s 

4.  A  Patron  subscriber  pays  sftiVxcft 

These  names  are  not  chosen  at  rando. 
We  wish  The  Family  to  be  within  the  ran 
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)f  every  case  worker,  and  therefore  put  a  low 
>rice  as  the  standard.  But,  after  all,  the  real 
:ost  of  production  in  the  early  stages  will  be 
ibout  twice  that  price;  wherefore  we  count 
:hat  one  paying  $3.00  has  paid  his  full  share 
)f  the  actual  cost;  and  he  is  enrolled  as  a  full 
jubscriber.    And,   finally,   the  contributing 


and  patron  subscribers  are  those  who,  in 
their  respective  degrees,  make  a  definite 
addition  to  our  available  funds,  regardless  of 
the  standard  price  of  the  goods  or  service 
received.  There  are  many,  we  feel  sure,  who 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  this  method  of  expres- 
sing their  interest  and  loyalty. 


HEARD  IN  THE  FIELD 


AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 
New  Bedford,  Mass. — A  Central  Coun- 
il  of  Social  Agencies  has  been  organized  in 
New  Bedford  as  a  result  of  a  visit  paid 
by  Francis  H.  McLean,  Field  Director  of 
the  American  Association. 
I  Montreal,  Canada. — The  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  has  started  a  monthly 
publication  known  as  "The  Social  Worker. " 
I  El  Paso,  Texas. —  The  Tuberculosis 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Charities  has 
prepared  a  health  exhibit  especially  for  the 
Mexicans  in  El  Paso,  most  of  whom  cannot 
read  English.  As  a  rule,  the  border  states 
are  greatly  prejudiced  against  their  neigh- 
bors as  an  ignorant,  untaught  people,  and 
impervious  to  their  needs;  and  for  that 
reason  this  health  exhibit  of  the  Associated 
Charities  marks  a  decided  step  in  progress. 
In  response  to  our  inquiry,  Mr.  J.  B.  Gwin, 
General  Secretary  at  El  Paso,  writes  as 
follows : 

The  newspapers  are  carrying  health  hints  to  the 
English-speaking  people.  All  the  modern  information 
in  regard  to  proper  living  and  health  reaches  the 
English-speaking  population  in  many  forms,  but 
the  Mexicans  who  are  living  among  us  do  not  come  in 
touch  with  any  of  this  and  many  of  them  are  living 
just  as  they  did  in  Mexico.  Health  work  among  them 
is  the  first  and  most  fundamental  step  in  Americaniza- 
tion. 

The  Texas  Public  Health  Association  and 
the  New  Mexico  Public  Health  Association 
are  planning  to  secure  the  exhibit  after  El 
Paso  is  through  with  it. 

THE  A.  A.  O.  F.  S.  W. 

The  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work  has  followed  the  rec- 
ommendations for  enlarging  the  scope  of  its 
work,  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  held 


at  Atlantic  City  last  May,  and  now  announces 
the  following  changes  in  its  staff: 

Francis  H.  McLean,  formerly  General 
Secretary,  will  delegate  to  the  new  executive 
department  some  of  the  duties  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  performing  single-handed,  and 
as  Field  Director  will  devote  his  energies 
almost  exclusively  to  the  field  work  of  the 
Association. 

Helen  P.  Kempton,  formerly  Associate 
Secretary,  has  been  made  Associate  Director 
in  the  executive  staff. 

The  following  additions  to  the  staff  have 
been  made: 

Thomas  K.  Brown,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  as  Execu- 
tive Director,  to  have  charge  of  financial, 
pubhcity  and  editorial  work,  and  to  direct 
the  general  administration  of  the  home 
office.  Dr.  Brown  comes  from  the  aca- 
demic field,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Haverford  College  for  several 
years.  He  has  been  actively  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  Main  Line 
Community  Kitchen  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia. 

Gertrude  Vaile,  Associate  Field  Director 
in  the  West.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Vaile  the  public 
poor  department  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was 
socialized  and  converted  into  a  modem 
progressive  organization.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  Miss  Vaile  organized  the  civilian 
relief  work  of  the  Mountain  Division  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  served  for 
some  time  as  director  of  civilian  relief 
in  that  division.  She  later  became  educa- 
tional director  under  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
same  section, 

Margaret  E.  Rich,  Associate  Field  Director 
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for  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Rich 
received  her  training  in  Boston,  where  she 
served  for  six  years  as  district  secretary  of 
the  Boston  Associated  Charities,  She  later 
went  to  Newtonville,  Mass.,  as  general 
Secretary  of  the  Newton  Welfare  Bureau, 
and  remained  there  for  three  years,  leaving 
in  July,  1918.  At  that  time  Miss  Rich  was 
accepted  for  foreign  service  by  the  Red 
Cross  and  remained  overseas  for  a  year, 
doing  relief  work  in  the  devastated  regions 
of  France. 

Ruth  Hill,  Associate  Field  Director  for 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  Miss  Hill  received  her  training 
with  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago.  She 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  United 
Charities  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  and  later 
organized  the  South  Minneapolis  district 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Minneapolis. 
During  the  Minnesota  forest  fires.  Miss 
Hill  served  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
St.  Louis  County  Replacement  Committee 
under  the  Red  Cross,  having  in  charge  the 
rehabilitation  of  refugee  families. 

Among  the  family  work  societies  recently 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  American 
Association  are  the  following: 

Chester    Pa. — Associated    Charities. 

Denver,  Colo. — Social  Service  Bureau. 

El  Dorado,  Kansas — El  Dorado  Welfare 
Association. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Organized  Charities 
Association. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. — Staten  Island 
Social  Service. 

Miss  Rich,  field  representative  for  Penn- 
sylvania, was  responsible  for  plans  for  an 
int6r<ity  conference  in  Philadelphia  on  Fri- 
^3y,  JanifSry  23d.  Secretaries  and  directors 
from  the  so^ji^ties  doing  social  work  with 
families  in  Ck^s^^''>  Coatesville,  Easton, 
Harrisburg,  La^'^^ster,  Lansdowne,  Leba- 
non, Philadelphi^'  Pottstown,  Reading, 
Wayne,  WilmingtoP'  ^"^  York  were  invited 
to  meet  at  the  Citt'y  Club  for  luncheon  at 
12  noon.  The  pli  "^  ^^^  ^^^  afternoon  in- 
cluded  an   informaV    ^^iscussion   and   inter- 


change of  experiences  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  family  social  work,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  question  of  organiz- 
ing a  case  conference  and  the  always  vital 
matter  of  enlisting  volunteer  service. 

During  the  months  of  October,  November 
and  December  the  staflT  of  the  American 
Association  reported  field  work  in  fifty-one 
cities.     The  visits  were   as   follows: 


Mr,  McLean: 
Denver,  Colo, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Chicago,  111. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Miss  Vaile: 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
■  Burlington,  Iowa 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Muscatine,  Iowa 

Miss  Mills: 
Cairo,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Galesburg,  111. 
Joliet,  111. 
Lincoln,  111. 
Pekin,  111. 

Miss  Rich: 

New  Brunswick, N.J. 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
AUentown,  Pa. 
Butler,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Coatesville,  Pa. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Indiana,  Pa. 

Miss  Kempton: 
Brockton,  Mass. 
Somerville,  Mass, 


Auburn,  N.  Y, 
Akron,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Oskaloosa^  Iowa 
Ottumwa,  Iowa 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


Peoria,  111. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Hamilton,  Ohio 
Easton,  Pa. 


Lebanon,  Pa. 
Newcastle,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pottstown,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Titusville,  Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Waltham,  Mass. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


EVERYBODY'S  DOING  IT 

"As  when  we  dwell  upon  a  word  we  know, 
Repeating,  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Becomes  a  wonder,  and  we  know  not  why.  .  ." — 
Lancelot  and  Elaine 

*Tis  passing  strange  that  the  greatest  of  the 
Pauline  trio — Faith,  Hope,  Charity — should 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  liability  rather 
than  an  asset  by  the  societies  particularly 
concerned  with  it.  Of  course,  not  the  real 
New  Testament  spirit  of  charity  that  suf- 
fereth  long  and  is  kind — the  mere  word  is 
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meant.  The  value  of  that  word  is  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  many  places;  and,  perhaps  under 
the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  elimination  of 
"Charity"  from  the  name  of  the  American 
Association,  several  societies  have  recently 
changed  their  name,  often  in  spite  of  the 
complications  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
society  is  incorporated. 

Following  is  a  list  of  old  names  changed  to 
new  which  have  come  to  our  attention: 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Federated  Charities — 
Family  Welfare  Association. 

Hamilton,  Ohio:  Federated  Charities — 
Bureau  of  Social  Work. 

Kenosha,  Wis.:  Associated  Charities — 
Kenosha  Service  League. 

Lancaster,  Pa.:  Charity  Society — Com- 
munity Service  Association. 

Madison,  Wis.:  Associated  Charities — 
Public  Welfare  Association. 

Muncie,  Ind.:  Associated  Charities — So- 
cial Service  Bureau. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society — Family  Welfare  Society. 

Seattle,  Wash. :  Associated  Charities — So- 
cial Welfare  League. 

Toledo,  Ohio:  Federation  of  Charities — 
Social  Service  Federation. 

These  are  all  the  recent  actual  changes 
that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  News 
Editor;  but  others  are  imminent.  There  is 
indeed  a  concerted  movement  on  foot  among 
the  societies  to  bring  about  some  sort  of 
uniformity  of  name — a  uniformity  which  will 
be  Hkely  to  exclude  the  word  "Charity," 
though  the  changed  names  listed  above  show 
no  other  kind  of  uniformity.  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Bruno,  General  Secretary  at  Minneapolis, 
under  instructions  from  his  board  of  direc- 
tors, recently  sent  a  letter  to  the  executives 
of  twenty-nine  of  the  larger  societies,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract.  It  will  be 
mteresting  to  hear  the  results  of  these  sug- 
gestive inquiries: 

(1)  Do  you  feel  it  desirable  to  change  the  name  of 
your  organization? 

(a)  Is  your  reason  negative  to  get  rid  of  the 
word  "charity"? 

(b)  Or  is  it  positive  to  include  a  term  more 
clearly  descriptive  of  our  task,  such  as 
"family"  ? 


(2)  Has  your  Board  taken  any  action  on  change  of 
name? 

(3)  Has  any  name  been  suggested  which  appeals  to 
you  as  meeting  both  the  negative  and  positive 
requirements  listed  under  (1)? 

(4)  Do  you  feel  that  if  the  two  type  names  are 
changed,  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
Associated  Charities,  there  should  be  substantial 
uniformity  on  the  name  selected  in  order  that 
there  might  not  be  confusion  in  public  opinion 
between  cities? 

(5)  Our  Board  has  considered  three  possibiHties  and 
among  then  we  do  not  wish  to  make  our  choice 
until  there  is  substantial  agreement  among  the 
societies  on  one  of  them.  The  feeling  on  the 
part  of  our  Board  is  rather  strongly  inclined  to 
the  last  of  the  three: 

(a)  Association  for  Family  Social  Work. 

(b)  Society  for  Family  Service. 

(c)  Family  Welfare  Association. 

Philadelphia  is  said  to  be  leaning  toward 
some  such  brief  name  as  "The  Family  So- 
ciety." Nomenclature  is  important:  in  the 
old  days  wizards  exorcised  devils  by  simply 
calling  them  by  their  true  names.  But  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  a  name  ready  made  to 
fit  a  new  thing — for  the  philosophy  of  family 
social  work  is  new, — newer,  at  least,  than 
the  vocabulary  of  medieval  almsgiving, 
worked  out  under  theological  auspices:  we 
must  take  some  name,  the  best  we  can  find, 
and  make  it  mean  what  we  want  it  to  mean 
by  associating  it  with  an  institution  that 
does  what  we  want  it  to  do.  Such  a  name 
as  "The  Family  Society"  is  not  fully  descrip- 
tive, of  course:  the  family  is  a  many-sided 
institution,  and  a  society  with  such  a  name 
might  be  a  company  for  selling  furniture  on 
the  instalment  plan,  or  an  old-fashioned  relief 
agency,  or  an  association  of  sentimentalists 
theorizing  about  the  joys  and  sacredness  of 
home  life,  or  even  a  clique  of  real  estate 
agents  combining,  as  in  Philadelphia,  to 
make  every  tenant  own  his  house  or  vacate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  name  is  not  yet 
preempted:  nobody  outside  the  inner  circle 
would  know  just  what  it  did  mean.  But  if 
such  a  name  should  be  assumed  by  a  society 
doing  good  family  social  work,  and  letting  its 
light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  could 
see  its  good  work,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  name  would  have  one  definite  signifi- 
cance, which  the  world  would  know  and 
recognize. 

Charity  organizations  are  not  alone  in 
suffering   under  the   burden   of  unsuitable 
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associations  and  traditions  connected  with 
their  names.  The  following  is  clipped  from  a 
Boston  paper: 


Sweet  Potatoes  Given  New  Name 
by  Advertising 

A  Campaign  Which  Dubs  Them  "Sugarspuds" 

Seeks   to  Overcome   Disadvantages 

Brought  on  by  Traditions 


The  American  Association,  also,  labors 
under  an  unwieldy  name;  and  we  were 
amused  at  the  efforts  of  one  employment 
agency  which  sent  us  a  stenographer  bearing 
a  card  addressed  to  "The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Families."  When  our 
societies  have  made  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
words  organize  and  family  not  only  familiar 
but  respected  and  respectable,  will  some 
matrimonial  agency  be  tempted  to  adopt 
the  name  just  ascribed  to  us,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  parade  unsuspected  in  sheep's 
clothing?  Perhaps  such  an  agency  will  pub- 
lish an  advertising  booklet  under  the  title 
which  we  recently  observed  on  the  annual 
report  of  one  of  our  member  societies: 
"Organized  Love."  A  fine  title,  that;  but 
even  the  Scriptures  may  be  misapplied. 

PERSONALS 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Robert  C.  Dexter  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  General  Secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — George  L.  Warren 
has  resigned  as  General  Secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Personnel  of 
The  Warner  Brothers  Company  in  Bridge- 
port. Thomas  A.  Mason  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Warren  as  head  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Mrs.  Annie  L.  Ches- 
ley  has  been  appointed  General  Secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities. 

Camden,  N.  J. — Miss  G.  L.  Button  has 
been  appointed  General  Secretary  to  succeed 
Mr.  Zed  H.  Copp. 

Columbus,  Ohio. — Stockton  Raymond 
has  resigned  as  General  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Chanties  to  accept  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Boston  society.     He  is  succeeded 


by  Floyd  Van  Keuren,  who  is  just  back  from 
France  after  two  years  of  service  with  the 
Civilian  Relief  Department  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Montclair,  N.  J. — Miss  Margaret  E. 
Todd  has  been  appointed  General  Secretary 
of  the  Altruist  Society. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.— Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Hull 
has  resigned  her  position  as  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Organized  Charities,  to  as- 
sume a  similar  position  with  the  Welfare 
Bureau  of  Newton,  Mass.  Miss  Amy 
Sheldon  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
her  at  Portsmouth. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Miss  Clara  Mc- 
Comb,  formerly  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
has  been  appointed  General  Secretary  of 
the  Union  Relief  Association. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

There  is  no  correspondence  for  this  number: 
one  does  not  correspond  with  unborn  babes. 
We  could  print  a  few  letters  addressed  to  our 
sponsors,  and  expressing  congratulations  on 
the  approaching  event;  but  they  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  purpose  for  which  this  depart- 
ment is  to  be  maintained. 

Our  design  in  heading  a  column  in  this 
issue  with  the  caption  "Correspondence"  is 
to  suggest  that  there  will  hereafter  be  a  place 
regularly  open  to  those  who  have  any  appro- 
priate communications  to  make  to  us  or  to 
our  public.  We  believe  that  such  a  depart- 
ment will  contribute  largely  to  the  feeling 
that  The  Family  is  really  your  paper.  If  you 
strongly  disagree  with  or  emphatically  ap- 
prove of  sentiments  you  see  expressed  in  The 
Family,  this  is  the  place  to  say  so.  If  you 
have  a  question  which  you  would  like  to  put 
to  our  readers,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  definite  answer  or  of  provoking  dis- 
cussion, send  it  in.  If  you  have  an  idea,  not 
quite  large  or  important  enough  to  dress  up 
into  an  article,  make  a  "Communication"  of 
it,  and  contribute  it  to  this  column.  There 
ought  to  be  plenty  to  say  when  once  the  ice 
is  broken,  and  you,  O  gentle  reader,  realize 
that  you  have  here  an  open  forum,  and  an 
audience  that  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  thoughtful  words. 
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THE  Functional  Relations  of  Fif- 
teen Case  Working  Agencies  and 
The  Report  of  the  Philadelphia 
Intake  Committee :  Helen  C  Wallerstein. 
Seybert  Institution,  Philadelphia,  1919.  ix 
+  176  pp. 

The  functional  relations  of  fifteen  case 
working  agencies,  and  a  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Philadelphia  Intake  Committee,  form  the 
subject  of  a  study  undertaken  by  Miss  Helen 
C.  Wallerstein,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Bureau  for  Social  Research  of  the  Seybert 
Institution  in  Philadelphia,  and  now  with 
the  Charity  Organization  Department  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

The  Bureau  was  asked  to  conduct  this 
study  with  the  idea  of  bringing  about  a  re- 
definition of  the  field  of  work  of  the  various 
social  agencies  in  Philadelphia.  The  subject 
is  far-reaching  in  importance  and  has  direct 
reference  to  the  practical  well-being  and  in- 
terests of  families  under  care. 

Relations  of  Agencies 
It  has  always  seemed  unfair  and  needless 

that  families  should  suffer  from  defects  in 
the  machinery  of  social  case  work,  yet  this 
happens  again  and  again  in  instances  where, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  an  agency  re- 
fers or  transfers^  a  case  to  another  agency 
without  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  best  interests 
and  particular  need  of  the  family  may  there- 
by be  served,  and  mindful  only  of  some  super- 
ficial or  technical  reason  for  such  changing 
over. 

Miss  Wallerstein's  report  includes  analysis 
of  421  cases  known  to  two  or  more  of  the 
fifteen  case  working  agencies  in  Philadelphia. 
The  cases  studied  are  divided  into  groups 
according  to  the  agency  to  which  each  case 
had  been  referred  or  transferred,  and  these 
subdivided  with  reference  to  the  agency  re- 
ferring or  transferring  in  each  instance. 
These  last  groups  are  discussed  separately, 
according  to  the  following  outline: 

^Refer,  to  turn  a  case  over  to  a  second  agenc>',  the 
first  continuing  its  interest;  transfer,  to  turn  a  case 
over  to  a  second  agency,  the  first  agenc>'  dropping  out. 


1.  Kind  of  problem  involved. 

2.  Amount  of  investigation  of  case  by  the 

first  agency  before  refer  or  transfer. 

3.  Relation  of  the  second  agency  to  the 

case  after  the  refer  or  transfer. 

4.  Gain  or  loss  to  the  family  from  the  refer 

or  transfer. 

The  findings  of  the  study  include  certain 
significant  facts: 

Few  of  the  421  cases  considered  presented 
clearly  defined,  specialized  problems;  for  the 
most  part,  the  cases  referred  or  transferred 
from  one  agency  to  another  were  of  a  com- 
plicated nature,  more  than  one  problem  be- 
ing present;  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  more 
important  to  determine  by  other  than  hap- 
hazard means  the  agency  to  which  the  case 
appropriately  belonged.  On  the  second 
point,  the  report  notes  that  with  most  of  the 
agencies  no  definite  plan  of  investigation  or 
treatment,  prior  to  referring  or  transferring, 
was  found  to  exist.  This  same  lack  of  policy 
in  the  matter  of  investigation  and  treatment 
characterized  the  practice  of  receiving  agen- 
cies; in  some  cases  investigation  already 
done  was  accepted,  in  others  it  was  dupli- 
cated, at  great  waste  of  time  and  effort,  and 
at  the  risk  of  antagonizing  the  persons  seen. 
In  referred  cases,  that  is  cases  where  two 
agencies  are  continuing  interest  in  the  same 
family,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  joint  plan 
of  treatment  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
agencies  in  question,  with  a  clear  definition 
of  the  responsibilities  of  each;  but  such  was 
found  not  to  be  the  case,  and  the  matter  of 
individual  responsibility  was  generally  left 
vague  and  undefined.  The  study  reveals  the 
fact  that  in  a  number  of  instances  cases  were 
transferred  from  one  agency  to  another  for 
some  more  or  less  superficial  reason,  as  for 
instance  that  the  first  agency  had  failed  and 
desired  to  unload  the  case  upon  a  second 
agency  still  further  disadvantaged  by  no 
previous  contact  and  no  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstances. 

In  the  matter  of  refer  or  transfer  to  the 
family  work  society,  the  need  of  material 
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relief  seemed  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  a 
majority  of  cases  and,  as  will  be  later  noted, 
this  was  found  to  be  insufficient  cause  for 
transfer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  a  result  of 
this  lack  of  method  or  policy  in  shifting  cases 
from  one  agency  to  another,  more  than  35  per 
cent  of  the  421  cases  thus  shifted  were  not 
taken  under  care  by  the  receiving  agency; 
the  report  points  out  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
unjustifiably  large  proportion  of  losses,  and 
that  the  waste  involved  was  needless  and 
distinctly  harmful  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  family. 

As  to  the  fourth  point  in  the  outline,  that  is 
the  ultimate  loss  or  benefit  to'  the  family  as 
result  of  the  combined  treatment  of  the  agen- 
cies, the  report  finds  that  benefit  frequently 
resulted,  but  that  lack  of  benefit  or  actual 
loss  followed  in  far  too  many  cases;  when  the 
case  did  benefit,  it  seemed  to  be  the  result  of 
chance  rather  than  of  any  definite  plan  of 
treatment.  The  specific  causes  of  loss  to  the 
family,  as  result  of  the  system  of  refer  and 
transfer,  are  included  in  the  second  part  of 
Miss  Wallerstein's  report. 

The  Intake  Committee 
The  Intake  Committee  represents  Phila- 
delphia's attempt  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problems  involved  in  the  inter-relationship 
of  social  case  work  agencies.  The  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  representatives  of  a 
large  proportion  of  such  agencies^  having 
headquarters  within  the  city;  it  holds  weekly 
meetings  and  considers  selected  closed  or 
current  cases  presenting  typical  problems 
of  refer,  transfer  or  function  as  well  as  of 
relationship  between  agencies. 

Miss  Wallerstein's  report  presents,  in  de- 
tail, the  findings  of  the  Intake  Committee  on 
twenty-five  cases  submitted  for  its  considera- 
tion, and  draws  certain  conclusions  there- 
from.    It  presents  to  case  workers  a  broad 

^  There  are  now  about  twenty-eight  such  agencies 
represented  on  the  Intake  Committee,  which  devotes 
its  whole  time  to  the  study  of  current  cases.  The  be- 
ginnings of  any  such  experiment,  however,  should  be 
made,  as  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  few  case  workers  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  study  of  relationship  prob- 
lems. 


and  wholly  new  conception  of  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  an  agency  claiming  to 
do  social  case  work,  and  places  the  burden  of 
proof  in  the  matter  of  continuing  in  charge 
squarely  with  the  agency  first  knowing  the 
family,  unless  the  predominance  of  some 
special  problem  indicates  adequate  justi- 
fication for  refer  or  transfer;  and  in  the  latter 
event  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  careful 
ascertaining  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem as  a  safeguard  against  false  moves  and 
consequent  waste  of  time  and  loss  to  the 
family.  It  dispels  once  and  for  all  the  bogey 
belief  that  the  giving  of  relief  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  function,  and  defines  it  as  an 
integral  part  of  social  case  treatment  not  to 
be  divorced  therefrom. 

In  all  of  the  cases  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee there  had  been  refer  or  transfer  be- 
tween various  of  the  agencies  represented, 
and  in  many  instances  such  refer  or  transfer 
was  found  to  be  unjustifiable. 

The  conclusions  of  Miss  Wallerstein's  re- 
port, based  on  the  Committee's  decisions  in 
these  twenty-five  cases,  are  as  follows: 

When  more  than  one  agency  is  working  on 
a  case  the  responsibility  for  family  case  work 
must  be  clearly  defined;  further,  two  general 
family  agencies  should  not  work  simultane- 
ously on  one  case. 

For  the  best  interests  of  the  family  it  is 
essential  that  necessary  refer  or  transfer 
should  occur  at  an  early  stage  of  the  social 
treatment;  in  a  number  of  the  cases  quoted 
refer  or  transfer  was  effected  at  an  inoppor- 
tune time,  so  that  the  advantage  of  the  pre- 
vious contact  of  the  referring  agency  was  lost 
and  the  situation  developed  into  an  impasse 
so  far  as  accomplishment  of  later  plans  for 
the  family  by  the  receiving  agency  was  con- 
cerned. In  a  number  of  cases  in  which  trans- 
fer was  intended,  this  fact  was  not  made 
clear  and  we  see  two  agencies  continuing 
active  interest  in  the  same  case;  likewise,  in 
instances  of  refer,  the  parts  to  be  played  by 
the  interested  agencies  were  not  defined  and 
we  see  duplication  of  effort  or  total  inaction 
on  the  part  of  both  agencies, — both  results 
being  equally  detrimental  to  the  family  con- 
cerned. 
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In  instances  where  intensive  work  is  ex- 
pected of  the  receiving  agency,  the  report 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  referring 
agency's  being  responsible  for  a  written 
summary  giving  full  circumstances  of  the 
family  history  and  of  the  present  situation. 
Where  cases  are  transferred  from  one 
agency  to  another,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  family; 
workers  of  the  two  agencies  should  hold  con- 
sultation, and  should  visit  jointly  as  a 
means  of  introduction  for  the  receiving 
agency;  the  transferring  agency  should  pre- 
pare a  written  summary,  and  the  receiving 
agency  should  read  the  full  record  of  the 
agency  first  interested. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
agency  first  knowing  the  family  should  in- 
vestigate sufficiently  to  recognize  the  kind  of 
problem;  in  some  of  the  cases  noted,  errone- 
\  ous  refers  or  transfers  were  made  owing  to 
i  superficial  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  on 
the  part  of  the  first  agency.    Uniformity  of 
I  standards  of  investigation  is  urged,  and  so 
far  as  possible  a  mutual  acceptance  by  agen- 
cies of  one  another's  investigations. 

Aside  from  the  scientific  value  of  this  re- 
port— and  it  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  technique  of  social  case  work 
]  — it  marks,  we  are  confident,  the  beginning 
J  of  a  new  era  in  the  inter-relationship  of  social 
:  agencies.    It  gives  publicity  to  a  first  experi- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  constitutional  democ- 
racy among  agencies,  a  voluntary  renuncia- 
'  tion  of  individual  rights  and  privileges  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  them  all  and — more  espe- 
cially— of  the  families  under  care,  whose  in- 
terests have  not  always  held  the  place  they 
merit  in  agencies'  plans  for  working  together. 

H.  P.  K. 

SERVICE 

TO  A  VOLUNTEER  VISITOR 

Purposeful  skill  indeed 

Hath  she  that  sows  Hope's  seed, 
From  her  unstinted  cup  of  service  rare. 

Her  starry  deeds  withdraw 

"Old  shadows  from  the  law," 
When  in  the  cup  she  dips  her  gift  for  care, 

And  saturates  the  seed  with  sacrifice — 

Her  life's  familiar  prize. 

Laura  G.  Woodberry 
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ANNOUNCES 


A  Home  Service 
Institute 

TO  BE   CONDUCTED  AT 

State  College  of  Agriculture 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  NXW  JERSEY 

February  25th— April  30th 


In  co-operation  with   the   Bureau  of 
Training  for  Home  Service  of  the  At- 
lantic Division  and  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 

Courses  on 

Community  Problems 

Home  Service 

Rural  Economics 

Household  Economics 

Field  Work 

Round  Table  Conferences 

Field  Visits  to  New  Jersey 
Institutions 


For  Information,  Address 
THE 

Bureau  of  Training  for  Home 
Service 

Atlantic  Division 
AMERICAN   RED  CROSS 

44  East  Twenty-third  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 

NEW  COURSES 
Beginning  February  16,  1920 

Training  in 

Family  welfare  Medical  social  work 

Child  welfare  Psychiatric  social  work 

Educational  and  vocational  Community  organization 

guidance  Public  health  work  for  nurses 

Third  four  months'  public  health  course  begins  February  16,  1920. 
Size  of  class  limited.     Register  now. 

FRANK   D.  WATSON,  Director 
1302  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Announcement 

INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK 

(Formerly  Charity  Organization  Institute) 

MARY  E.  RICHMOND,  Director 

Session  of  1 920 

npHE  Russell  Sage  Foundation  will  con-  Those  who  wish  to  profit  by  further  intensive 
duct  its  Eleventh  Institute  on  this  subject  study  in  their  own  field  should  write  at  once 
during  the  four  weeks  beginning  Monday,  for  a  blank  form  and  fill  it  out  without  delay. 
May  3,  1920.  All    requests   for   admission   must   be   filed 
Applications  will   be   considered   from   the  ^^5^ore  March  15th,  but  the  eadier  applica- 
executives  and  case  workers  of  family  wel-  ^'""^  '^  recommended.  There  is  no  fee. 
fare  societies,  charity  organization  societies.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Asso- 
and  associated  chanties.    Membership  must  ciation  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
be  limited  to  about  twenty,  to  whom  mvita-  ^ju  ^^^^^^  j^  conducting  the  Institute, 
tions  will  be  issued  late  in  March,  after  selec- 
tion has  been  made  from  the  much  larger  For  application  blank  and  further  informa- 
number  usually  applying.  tion,  address 

Mary  E.  Richmond 

russell  sage  foundation 

Room  708,  130  East  22d  Street 

New  York  City 
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A  GROUP  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORKER 

We  are  often  asked  to  name  the  books  and  pamphlets  in  our  72-page  catalog 
that  will  be  of  especial  value  to  those  interested  in  any  form  of  family  social 
work.     Here  they  are,  briefly  described: 

BROKEN  HOMES.     Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT.     Florence  Nesbitt. 

These  are  two  volumes  of  the  Social  Work  Series.  Both  are  written  by  pracrical  case 
workers,  and  both  have  proved  of  great  value  to  individual  workers  as  well  as  to  training 
classes  the  country  over.  Other  volumes  of  this  series  now  in  preparation  will  also  have 
great  teaching  value.     Ask  for  notices  of  these  books  as  issued. 

Cloth,  per  volume,  75  cents  net. 

AMERICAN  MARRIAGE  LAWS.     Fred    S.    Hall    and    Elisabeth   W. 
Brooke. 

This  gives  you,  in  form  for  ready  reference,  the  laws  of  your  own  state  that  relate  to 
marriage,  and  enables  you  to  compare  these  with  the  recommendations  of  standard 
authorities. 

Paper,  50  cents  net. 

MOTHERS  WHO  MUST  EARN.     Katherine  S.  Anthony. 
THE  NEGLECTED  GIRL.     Ruth  S.  True. 

These  form  the  second  part  of  Volumes  I  and  II  respectively  of  West  Side  (New  York) 
Studies.     They  contain  the  results  of  genuine  research  and  are  fully  illustrated. 

Cloth,  per  volume,  $2.00  net. 

SOCIAL  DIAGNOSIS.     Mary  E.  Richmond. 

This  volume  has  had  its  sixth  large  printing.  It  discusses  the  bases  of  evidence  in 
social  case  work,  the  processes  leading  to  an  understanding  of  an  individual  difficulty, 
and  the  variations  in  these  processes  made  necessary  by  many  varying  types  of  situation. 

Coth,  $2.00  net. 

WHAT  SOCIAL  WORKERS  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  THEIR  OWN 
COMMUNITIES.     Margaret  F.  Byington. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS  AND  BETTER  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Shelby  M.  Harrison. 

WARTIME  GAINS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY.    James  H.  Tufts. 

The  last  named  of  these  three  pamphlets  has  just  been  published.  All  three  are  es- 
pecially adapted  to  training  classes. 

Paper,  10  cents  each. 

Address 

puBLia\TioN  department 
THE  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  EAST  22D  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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RE  you  so  deep  in 
the  rut  that  you  can't 
see  the  woods  for  the 
trees  ? 

Each  summer  The  New 
York  School  of  Social 
Work  gives  a  course  of 
training — designed  for 
the  professional  who  is 
too  busy  to  keep  pace 
with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  fields  of 
social  case  work,  child 
welfare,  labor  problems, 
statistical  methods,  rec- 
reation, community  work, 
crime  and  punishment, 
and  social  psychiatry — 

— supplemented  by  field 
work  in  New  York  City 
— cock-pit  of  social  per- 
plexities. 

The  course  opens-  July 
6th  and  closes  August 
14th. 


The 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

103  E.  TWENTY-SECOND  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


THE  SCHOOL 
OF    SOCIAL   WORK 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  SIMMONS  COLLEGE 


THE  ONE. YEAR  PROGRAM  BEGINS 

SEPTEMBER  20TH 

CLASS  AND  PRACTICE  WORK 
CORRELATED 


Preparation  for  Social  Work 

with  Families 

for  Children 

in  Hospitals 

with  the  Handicapped 

through  Neighborhood  and 

Community 
in  Industry 
in  Research 

A  Second  Year  or  Advanced  Pro- 
gram in  Medical  Social  Service,  in 
Neighborhood  Work  and  in  Work 
with  Families  or  for  Children,  begins 

SEPTEMBER  20TH 


ADDRESS  THE  DIRECTOR 

18  SOMERSET  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Thf  hearthy  even  with  artificial  logSy 
is  still  the  focus  of  our  life  from  child- 
hood on.  The  wildest  boy  loves  his 
home  unless  very  bitter  experience  has 
at  last  killed  that  fiber  in  him;  and 
when  it  has  done   that,  it  has  often 

killed  the  boy  too. 

Joseph  Lee 
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PIONEERING 

ESTABLISHING  STANDARDS  OF  FAMILY  CASE  WORK 
IN  THE  SMALLER  CITY 


WE  FACE  a  difficult  problem  in  our 
effort  to  establish  in  our  small  com- 
munities standards  anywhere  nearly 
approaching  those  existing  in  larger,  well- 
organized  places — standards  with  which 
workers  in  older  organizations  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  and  which  such  workers  ac- 
cept as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  me,  until  recently,  "standard"  has 
meant  the  ideal  that  I  personally  was  striv- 
ing for  in  my  case  work.  If  a  family  was 
neglected,  the  situation  did  not  greatly  con- 
cern me  beyond  inciting  a  natural  humane 
sympath}^,  unless  I  was  responsible  for  the 
neglect.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  its  broader 
sense  and  as  I  now  see  it,  standard  means  the 
quality  of  work  which  the  community  in 
which  I  am  employed  demands  of  me,  of  the 
organization  which  I  represent  and  of  the 
other  social  workers.  There  is  a  certain  zest 
about  criticism,  for  it  shows  that  one's  crit- 
ics are  at  least  thinking.  There  is  nothing 
more  deadening  than  the  knowledge  that 
one's  conduct  will  never  be  reviewed — that 


no  critic  will  ever  cast  an  appraising  eye  upon 
it,  with  the  alternative  possibilities  of  appro- 
bation or  censure. 

The  standard  has  come  to  mean  the  grade 
of  work  of  the  social  workers  of  the  commu- 
nity that  is  required  in  order  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  community's  family  life.  Looked  at 
from  this  angle,  the  question  does  not  divide 
itself  up  into  standards  for  the  family  society 
and  standards  for  the  other  workers.  It  re- 
solves itself  into  a  community  problem. 
There  will  often  be  times  when  a  certain 
piece  of  work  can  be  done  by  some  other 
organization  better  than  by  the  family  so- 
ciety, and  high  standards  of  work  will  be 
quite  as  essential  to  the  other  organization 
as  to  the  family  society.  The  first  step  nec- 
essary in  establishing  such  standards  is  in- 
terpreting to  those  above  the  line  of  need 
not  only  the  condition  of  those  below  the 
line,  but  the  nature  of  the  people  themselves. 
It  means  educating  people  to  expect  and  to 
demand  more  than  a  mere  existence  for  our 
clients. 
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It  is  no  small  part  of  the  problem  of  the 
isolated  social  worker  who  finds  herself  sud- 
denly deprived  of  the  customary  helps,  to 
keep  herself  up  to  the  standard.  She  finds 
herself  confronted  with  the  task  of  educating 
her  board  of  directors,  and  of  interpreting 
her  organization  to  the  other  social  workers, 
to  the  general  public  and  to  her  clients. 

Directors  must  be  considered  as  in  a  class 
by  themselves;  they  may  be  a  powerful  ally 
in  establishing  new  standards  as  soon  as  they 
themselves  see  the  need.  It  is  necessary  to 
interpret  to  them  the  objects  and  methods 
of  the  organization  they  have  started,  to 
demonstrate  that  even  the  method  of  fund- 
raising  has  a  decided  eflTect  on  the  work,  and 
to  share  with  them  this  growing  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  community.  I  have  about 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  can  all  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  slow  process  of  per- 
sonal interviews  with  each  individual  mem- 
ber. 

I  suppose  it  is  accepted  that  actual  case 
work  counts  for  the  most  as  a  means  of  reach- 
ing the  social  workers,  the  general  public  and 
the  clients.  They  all  seem  to  be  standing 
back  and  waiting  to  see  what  this  new  organ- 
ization is  going  to  do.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
be  saying,  "You'll  have  to  show  me,"  and 
others,  "You'll  have  to  show  me.'*  But  that 
very  attitude  of  suspended  judgment  gives 
the  new  organization  an  opportunity.  The 
present  time  is  one  of  general'  questioning, 
and  people  are  more  than  usually  ready  to 
believe  that  their  former  ideas  may  have 
been  mistaken.  They  have  been,  in  many 
places,  stirred  out  of  their  complacency. 
There  are  still  many  places,  however,  where 
the  people,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
contacts  along  other  lines,  are  entirely  out 
of  touch  with  those  who  are  thinking  about 
and  developing  the  technique  of  social  case 
work.  To  these  the  family  society  must  fur- 
nish the  contact,  and  become  a  distributing 
center  for  new  thoughts  and  high  standards. 

In  these  less  progressive  places  the  people 
who  are  doing  the  social  work  are  plodding 
along  in  the  old  way,  helping  people  who 
need  help,  but  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of 
removing  the  causes  of  dependency.    There 


is  a  tendency  to  carry  families  as  long  as 
they  appear  to  respond  to  treatment,  and 
then  to  drop  them.  In  the  very  fact  that 
workers  do  oftentimes  drop  the  families  who 
are  unresponsive  to  such  treatment  as  can 
be  given  to  them,  lies  their  confession  of 
failure. 

In  speaking  first  of  the  discouragements 
that  come  to  the  social  worker  in  a  new  com- 
munity, I  am  but  following  the  natural  order. 
The  discouragements  naturally  impress  her 
first.  A  settlement  of  60,000  people  scattered 
over  400  square  miles  of  territory,  very  poor 
trolley  service,  very  limited  funds,  no  funds 
at  all  for  relief,  a  bad  political  situation,  an 
entire  absence  of  the  customary  co-operating 
agencies,  and  a  public  waiting  to  be  shown — 
that  was  the  situation  that  presented  itself 
to  me  when  I  arrived  in  X.  last  September. 
From  an  organization  with  a  budget  of 
$50,000, 1  came  to  one  whose  budget  was  my 
salary  and  the  telephone  bill,  and  the  only 
part  of  that  which  went  unchallenged  was  the 
telephone  bill !  I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling 
of  helplessness  that  came  over  me. 

The  assets  were  a  few  good  friends  who 
have  stood  by  loyally  during  this  year,  and 
an  unlimited  field.  The  standard  of  relief 
seemed  to  be  to  see  to  it  that  a  given  family 
was  provided  in  some  way  with  three  meals 
a  day.  The  source  of  the  relief  was  consid- 
ered to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  import.  The 
police  matron  gave  a  considerable  amount 
of  relief.  It  was  the  custom  for  any  one  find- 
ing a  family  in  distress  to  report  the  case  to 
the  police  matron,  the  overseer  of  the  poor, 
a  church  or  two  and  any  individuals  who 
might  be  induced  to  help.  Each  of  these 
agencies  makes  its  own  private  investigation. 
The  overseer  of  the  poor  may  give  a  small 
amount,  what  he  considers  his  just  share, 
and  it  seems  to  him  only  fair  that  others 
should  do  something.  If  the  family  remains 
"worthy"  under  this  system  of  treatment, 
the  aid  will  be  continued  for  a  time,  and  then 
be  allowed  to  dwindle  until  it  becomes  en- 
tirely inadequate.  Then  if  the  needs  con- 
tinue, the  children  will  be  taken  from  the 
home  and  boarded.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  understand    the    family,    to    develop  its 
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resources,  or  to  make  the  kind  of  relief  given 
fit  the  pecuHarities  of  the  situation. 

Three  state-wide  child-placing  agencies 
operate  in  the  county,  but  no  one  of  them  has 
a  local  office.  There  are  two  old-fashioned 
orphan  asylums,  each  accommodating  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  children.  A 
children's  home  society  serves  the  two  larg- 
est towns  of  the  county;  and  a  county  agent 
for  the  protection  of  children,  six  state  li- 
censed boarding  homes,  and  no  one  knows 
how  many  unlicensed  homes,  complete  the 
list  of  "child-caring"  institutions.  Every 
social  worker,  no  matter  what  her  specialty, 
does  some  child-placing.  Every  few  days  an 
"ad"  appears  in  the  papers  for  a  home  for 
children  or  for  children  to  board.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  describe  to  you  the  con- 
dition of  these  unsupervised  boarding  homes. 
The  hired  mothers  have  little  real  interest  in 
the  children;  they  take  them  in  merely  as  a 
means  of  earning  a  little  more  money — tak- 
ing subscriptions  for  magazines  would  serve 
their  purpose  quite  as  well.  The  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive child  may  fare  moderately  well, 
but  the  child  with  any  life  and  spirit  is  passed 
about  from  one  home  to  another  until  he  be- 
comes thoroughly  spoiled,  and  then  he  is  sent 
to  the  industrial  school  or  left  to  shift  for 
himself. 

Children  of  from  three  to  twelve  years  of 
age  are  kept  in  the  orphan  asylums.  An  at- 
tempt is  made  to  place  some  of  these  children 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve,  but  at 
that  time  they  must  leave  in  any  event, 
whether  or  not  a  home  has  been  found  for 
them.  Some  of  them  return  to  their  own 
homes  with  all  ties  broken,  and  some  just 
drift  about.  In  the  meantime  nothing  has 
been  done  to  make  the  home  fit  for  the  return 
of  the  child,  and  sometimes  conditions  are 
even  worse  than  when  the  child  went  away. 
This  placing  out  affects  mainly  the  children 
of  the  better  class  of  poor  families.  Children 
of  the  most  thoroughly  wretched  families  are 
left  at  home  for  the  reason  that  no  one  wants 
to  board  them.  It  would  require  the  pen  of 
Dickens  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject. A  significant  item  would  be  the  number 
of  children  in  the  county  who  are  boarded 


outside  of  their  own  homes,  but  no  statistics 
are  available. 

This  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  care  of 
children  is  indicative  of  the  general  trend  in 
all  social  work  in  X.  Existing  conditions  are, 
in  all  probability,  the  result  of  a  desperate 
effort  on  the  part  of  untrained,  sympathetic 
people  to  relieve  a  situation  entirely  beyond 
them.  Once  they  can  be  shown  that  there  is 
a  better  way  they  will  doubtless  be  quite  as 
enthusiastic,  quite  as  willing  to  help  in  a 
more  intelligent  manner.  It  remains  then 
only  to  show  them. 

Not  long  ago  I  spent  an  hour  in  convincing 
a  man  who  wanted  to  help  a  family  that  it 
would  be  better  to  pay  to  the  mother  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
child's  board  rather  than  to  have  the  child 
boarded  outside  the  home.  His  beatific  smile 
when  he  finally  saw  the  light  was  a  delight 
and  an  inspiration.  He  sent  me  then  to  see 
and  convert  the  man  who  was  to  pay  the 
other  child's  board,  and  as  a  result  of  these 
two  interviews  that  family  is  to  be  kept  to- 
gether. 

The  writer  has  no  panacea  to  offer  for  all 
these  ills.  It  is  not  possible  to  meet  and  solve 
any  one  phase  of  the  problem  and  then  pass 
on  to  the  next;  all  phases  must  be  carried 
along  together.  Not  all  people  are  converted 
by  the  same  means;  one  part  of  our  work 
makes  its  appeal  to  one  person,  and  another 
to  others.  We  must  do  what  case  work  we 
can  with  existing  tools,  at  the  same  time 
working  to  secure  others.  Our  new  psycho- 
pathic clinic  appeals  to  some  people  and  the 
practical  results  speak  for  themselves.  This 
one  of  the  society's  activities  has  been  the 
means  of  winning  supporters,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  instance: 

No  fewer  than  a  half-dozen  people  had 
been  to  a  local  attorney  about  the  need  of 
appointing  a  guardian  for  a  certain  woman. 
The  attorney  had  listened  to  them  all  but 
had  not  taken  the  steps  necessary  in  order  to 
have  the  guardian  appointed.  The  family 
society  had  the  woman  examined  at  the  psy- 
chopathic clinic,  and  armed  with  the  doctor's 
report  and  recommendations  went  to  the  at- 
torney.    He  was  impressed  with  the  report. 
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With  this  definite  information  placed  before 
thejudge,  the  guardian  was  appointed.  Some 
people  who  had  at  one  time  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  the  clinic,  now  admit  that  it  is  upon  occa- 
sion useful. 

One  baffling  aspect  of  the  problem  is  the 
effort  to  make  the  organization  the  outgrowth 
of  the  thought  of  the  townspeople.  In  their 
attitude  toward  this  work,  the  public  are  too 
often  not  a  community,  but  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, each  with  his  own  idea  of  what 
should  be  done.  Most  of  the  social  workers 
in  our  particular  town  keep  no  records,  and 
report  their  work  verbally.  The  reports 
given  are  limited  to  the  number  of  calls  made, 
the  number  of  families  under  care  and  the 
amount  of  clothing  given,  etc.,  etc.  The 
workers  know  little  or  nothing  of  team  play. 
They  have  not  welcomed  the  social  service 
exchange  with  any  enthusiasm,  but  it  is 
slowly  gaining  in  favor  nevertheless.  I  asked 
for  help  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
our  efforts  to  promote  co-operation  and  effi- 
ciency; and  I  hope  that  this  next  year  will 
see  some  sort  of  a  social  workers'  club  or  cen- 
tral council  established. 

We  are  counting  much  on  the  clients  them- 
selves to  help  in  the  establishment  of  these 
higher  standards  of  social  work.  Not  long 
ago  a  woman  came  to  the  family  society  be- 
cause she  had  heard  of  us  as  an  organization 
that  would  help  to  keep  families  together; 
her  husband  had  died  several- years  before, 
leaving  her  with  six  small  children.  She  had 
put  them  out  to  board  according  to  the  prev- 
alent fashion  and  had  gone  to  work  in  the 
mill.  Two  children  had  died  and,  whether 
justly  or  not,  the  woman  feels  that  she  could 


have  saved  them  if  she  had  had  them  with 
her.  The  older  children  were  growing  away 
from  their  mother  and  were  getting  beyond 
control.  We  helped  her  to  stay  at  home  with 
her  children,  where  she  is  earning  part  of  her 
income;  she  is  happier  than  she  has  been  for 
years,  and  I  think  we  can  count  on  her  as  an 
ally  in  the  community  in  our  task  of  estab- 
lishing standards. 

To  sum  up:  We  are  going  on  much  as  are 
other  new  organizations,  making  mistakes 
and  trying  not  to  repeat,  struggling  against 
a  serious  handicap  but  making  some  head- 
way. Many  things  are  discouraging,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  encouraging  things  are 
more  numerous  than  they  were  a  few  months 
ago.  We  believe  that  if  the  community  had 
a  better  understanding  of  the  people  who 
need  help,  there  would  be  an  insistent  de- 
mand that  they  should  have  better  homes, 
better  health,  and  a  better  chance  in  life.  We 
believe  that  for  the  present  our  job  is  one  of 
interpreting  the  people  to  each  other.  We 
have  found  no  better  way  of  meeting  the  sit- 
uation than  by  the  slow  process  of  education 
through  case  work. 

C.N. 

Editor's  Note. — A  field  representative  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  X.,  made 
six  months  after  the  foregoing  article  was  written,  makes 
note  in  her  report  of  the  following  definite  achievements 
of  the  modest  author: 

1.  A  Confidential  Exchange  of  Information  which 
has  800  names  registered  and  is  used  regularly  by  four- 
teen different  agencies. " 

2.  A  dental  clinic,  for  which  Miss  N.  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  sixteen  dentists  in  town,  who  give  their 
services. 

3.  A  psychiatric  clinic,  to  which  a  physician  from  a 
neighboring  city  gives  his  services  once  a  month. 

4.  A  case  conference,  not  yet  very  highly  developed, 
but  with  the  desire  at  least  of  evolving  intelligent  treat- 
ment for  families. 


SYMPOSIUM 


IN  ORDER  to  accentuate  the  feeling 
that  this  periodical  is  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  the  servant  and  creature  of 
the  persons  most  interested  in  social  work 
through  their  close  contact  with  it,  The 
Family  wishes  to  try  the  experiment  of 
printing  a  Symposium  as  a  feature  of  each 
issue.    The  Symposium  will  call  for  views 


and  comments  on  an  assigned  subject;  it 
should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  Cor- 
respondence column,  which  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  medium  of  expression  of  more 
general  views  or  doubts  which  may  loom 
large  to  the  readers  of  The  Family. 

For    the    first    subject,    we    propose    the   i 
annual    report.     The    importance    of    this   | 
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subject  is  shown  by  the  many  requests  to 
devote  to  it  one  of  the  News  Letters  sent 
to  member  societies;  and  the  News  Letter 
issued  under  date  of  March  10  treated  some 
of  the  important  points  connected  with  it. 
We  hope  that  discussion  may  be  thus  stim- 
lated  among  those  who  received  the  Nejvs 
Letter,  and  that  our  selecting  the  annual 
report  for  the  Symposium  may  draw  ideas 
and  suggestions  from  the  larger  circle  of 
the  readers  of  The  Family. 

The  letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
who  will  do  what  he  can  toward  presenting 


them  in  an  orderly  and  intelligible  manner. 
They  will  probably  need  clipping  and  editing, 
for  there  will  be  duplications  and  the  inevit- 
able stenographic  errors,  and  other  irregu- 
larities and  inconsistencies  to  be  eliminated. 
They  will  be  quoted  anonymously,  or  perhaps 
summarized.  But  the  Editor  will  do  his  best 
to  reproduce  them  fairly  and  accurately. 

Send  in  your  ideas,  then,  for  use  in  the 
June  issue — it  will  be  impossible  to  assemble 
the  material  in  time  for  publication  in 
May.  Contribute  your  experience  for  the 
help  of  your  struggling  fellows. 


EXPENDITURES  AND  SALARIES  OF  CASE  WORKERS 

II.  Salaries 


I 


N  THE  MARCH  issue  of  The  Family 
the  first  part  of  the  third  Report  of  the 
American  Association's  Committee  on 
Salary  Schedules  was  discussed,  relating  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  salaries  of  case  workers 
to  cover  living  costs.  We  now  come  to  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  factors  which 
influence  the  salary  scale  and  help  to  deter- 
mine salary  rates.  The  chief  of  these  are  edu- 
cation and  length  of  experience.    The  salary 


of  the  social  case  worker  is  influenced  by  both 
special  and  general  education.  While  the 
group  treated  is  somewhat  small  for  any  gen- 
eralization, it  is  interesting  to  see  whether 
any  tendencies  are  revealed  for  this  partic- 
ular group.  Table  HI  gives  the  monthly 
salaries  by  general  and  special  education  of 
the  ninety-seven  case  workers  who  reported 
on    both    points. 

Of  the  entire  group  of  97,  39  are  college 


TABLE  IIL— MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  CASE  WORKERS  BY  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Case  Workers 

Number 
Report- 
ing 

General  Education 

Special  Education 

Monthly  Salary 

College 
Graduate 

College 
Non- 
Graduate 

No 

College 

Training 

School  of 
Philan- 
thropy 

Graduate 

School! 

of  Philan- 
thropy 
Non- 
Graduate 

Other* 

Special 

Training 

No 

Social 

Work 

Training 

Less  than  S50 

4 

8 

12 

23 

17 

6 

18 

5 

4 

2 
4 
4 

7 
6 
3 
9 
3 
1 

i 

1 
5 
4 

3 

1 
2 

2 
3 

7 
11 

7 
3 
6 

1 
1 

3 
2 

1 
6 
1 
2 

4 
4 
2 

5 

4 
2 

1 

i 

4 
11 
5 
2 
3 
1 
1 

4 

$50  and  less  than  $60 

60  and  less  than    70 

70  and  less  than    80 

80  and  less  than    90 

90  and  less  than  100 

100  and  less  than  125 

125  and  less  than  150 

150  or  more 

4 

8 
18 
10 
5 
8 
2 
1 

Total 

97 » 

39 

17 

41 

15 

22 

28 

60 

Median 

S80.88 

$84.17 

$83.75 

$77.73 

$106.25 

$82.00 

$78.27 

$77.78 

!  Includes  those  who  took  part  of  a  regular  course  or  who  took  special  courses  or  institutes. 

*  Some  workers  having  social  work  training  have  also  had  other  types  of  special  training. 

*  Of  the  104  workers  included,  three  did  not  report  salaries  and  four  did  not  give  information  as  to  education 
and  training. 
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April 


Case  Workers  with  Experience  of 

Monthly  Salary 

Less  than 
lYear 

1  Year 

and  Less 

than  2 

2  Years 

and  Less 

than  3 

3  Years 

and  Less 

than  5 

5  Years 
and  Less 
than  10 

10  Years 

and 

More 

Total 

Less  than  $60 

5 

10 
4 

i 

5 

12 

3 

5 

1 

6 
6 
4 

1 
2 
5 
3 
1 

'7 
3 
6 
4 

1 

1 
3 

12 

$60  and  less  than  $80 

80  and  less  than  100 

100  and  less  than  125 

125  or  more 

37 

22 

19 

9 

Total            

20 

25 

17 

12 

20 

5 

99 

Median  monthly  salary 

$71.67 

$71.00 

$82.50 

$95.00 

$100.00 

$137.50 

$80.33 

graduates,  and  17  have  had  some  college 
work,  making  over  half  with  some  college 
training.  The  salaries  for  the  three  groups 
seem  to  show  the  influence  which  we  should 
expect  education  to  exercise.  The  median 
salary  for  college  graduates  is  highest,  for 
those  with  some  college  work  next  and  those 
with  none  is  well  below  the  other  two.  A 
smaller  proportion  of  the  group  have  had 
training  in  schools  of  social  work  than  have 
had  college  work.  Fifteen  have  completed 
courses  in  schools  of  social  work,  22  have 
either  taken  special  courses  or  part  of  the 
regular  courses  at  such  schools,  or  have  taken 
brief  C.  O.  S.  or  home  service  institutes. 
Twenty-eight  besides  have  taken  some  other 
special  training.  Most  of  these  are  normal 
courses,  but  a  few  have  studied  dietetics, 
kindergartening  or  stenography.  The  me- 
dian salary  for  the  15  social  work  school  grad- 
uates shows  the  high  level  of  $106.25  a  month. 
Those  with  some  training  have  a  median 
of  $82,  while  those  without  training  show 
$77.78  as  the  median  point.  This  table  would 
indicate  then  a  slight  influence  on  salary 
of  college  education  and  a  very  decided  ef- 
fect of  specialized  school  training  in  social 
work. 

The  effect  of  length  of  ejcperience  in  case 
work  on  the  salaries  of  99  case  workers  is 
shown  in  Table  IV,  abridged  from  a  similar 
table  in  the  Report.  A  steady  increase  in 
salary  with  lengthening  years  of  experience 
is  indicated  by  the  median  salaries  for  the 
diflPerent  groups.     From  $71.00  to  $137.50 


the  salary  increases  in  regular  progression; 
the  drop  from  $71.67  to  $71.00,  the  median 
monthly  salaries  of  those  working  less  than 
one  year,  and  one  year  but  less  than  two  years, 
may  be  an  accidental  freak,  or  may  reflect  the 
fact  that  temporary  employment  in  these 
times  often  has  to  be  paid  more  highly  than 
steady  employment. 

Another  interesting  point  in  relation  to 
salary  is  the  shifting  of  worker  from  job  to  job; 
though,  as  Miss  Colcord  points  out  in  the 
article  on  fair  dealing  between  employer  and 
employee  in  this  issue,  other  considerations 
than  salary  may  aff"ect  such  turnover.  The 
following  abridged  table  gives  some  facts  for 
the  99  workers  reporting.  Of  these,  73  had 
worked  with  only  one  agency  even  though  17 
had  been  engaged  in  case  work  for  five  years 
or  over.  This  indicates  a  remarkable  con- 
stancy considering  the  average  financial  re- 
turn. One  reason  for  this  is  doubtless  the 
case  worker's  devotion  to  her  job;  but  an- 
other consideration  is  the  lack  of  opportunity 
to  change  jobs  without  also  changing  the 
type  of  work  or  the  place  of  residence,  since 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  have  only  one  cas^ 
work  agency. 

The  manner  of  living  was  seen  to  be  im- 
portant in  its  eff^ect  upon  expenditures;  but 
it  has  not  so  much  significance  in  the  matter 
of  salaries.  The  group  of  workers  living  nr 
home  was  found  to  have  the  lowest  salar\ 
average.  This  low  level  is  not  due  to  inex- 
perience, though  it  would  seem  a  priori  prob- 
able that  the  beginning  workers  would  seek 
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TABLE  V  —YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  OF  CASE  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER  OF  CASE  WORK  AGENCIES 
WITH  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  EMPLOYED 


Case  Workers  with  Experience  of 

Number  of  Agencies 

Less  than 
1  Year 

lYear 

and  Less 

than  2 

2  Years 

and  Less 

than  3 

3  Years 

and  Less 

than  5 

5  Years 
and  Less 
than  10 

10  Years 

and 

More 

Total 

One  agency 

19 

1 

20 
4 

1 

12 
4 
1 

5 
6 

1 

13 
4 
3 

4 
1 

73 

20 

Three  to  six  agencies 

6 

Number  of  workers 

20 

25 

17 

12 

20 

5 

991 

Number  of  turnovers         

1 

6 

6 

11 

14 

1 

39 

'  Of  the  104  case  workers  included,  five  did  not  report  years  of  experience. 


employment  in  their  home  towns,  and  later 
graduate  to  a  position  beyond  the  range  of 
commutation;  for  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tionnaires show  that  this  group  contains  a 
smaller  proportion  of  inexperienced  workers 
than  either  of  the  other  two  groups — those 
who  board  and  those  who  keep  house.  Judg- 
ing from  their  years  of  experience,  they  have 
earned  a  better  right  to  a  living  wage  than 
these  other  groups. 

The  probability  is  that  this  group  includes 
a  number  of  persons  who  have  felt  drawn  to 
social  work  for  other  than  financial  reasons, 
and  are  enabled  by  the  fact  of  living  at  home 
to  work  in  a  profession  which  does  not  pay 
enough  for  their  full  support. 

Similarly  there  is  no  very  striking  relation 
between  the  salaries  of  those  who  received 
independent  incomes  and  those  who  were 
obliged  to  depend  wholly  upon  their  earnings; 
though  the  tendency  is  clear.  The  salaries 
of  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  indepen- 
dent incomes  are  slightly  less  than  for  the 
others — the  monthly  medians  being  S80  and 
S87. 14.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  explana- 
tion applies  to  this  situation:  the  indepen- 
dent income  makes  it  possible  for  some  would- 
be  case  workers  to  follow  an  unprofitable 
profession.  It  would  seem  then  that  if  a  cer- 
tain number  of  prospective  workers  feel  a 
drawing  toward  professional  case  work,  the 
possession  of  certain  special  advantages  would 
increase  the  chances  of  their  choice  of  this 
profession.  Native  ability,  opportunities  of 
training   or   advantageous   local   conditions 


would  enable  some  to  secure  a  living  wage; 
an  independent  income  would  enable  some 
to  accept  a  position  at  less  than  a  living  wage; 
and  an  opportunity  to  live  at  home  would 
act  for  some  as  the  equivalent  of  additional 
income,  and  enable  them  to  accept  less  than 
a  living  wage.  The  first  named  advantage 
is  a  real  advantage,  and  those  who  join  the 
profession  because  of  it  will  contribute  to  the 
profession's  standards.  But  the  second  and 
third  are  altogether  fortuitous,  and  their 
possession  is  of  no  significance  in  rating  the 
stuff  of  which  the  profession  is  made.  Yet 
too  often  they  enter  in,  often  no  doubt  as  the 
deciding  factor. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  the  facts  brought 
out  by  the  tabulation  of  case  workers'  bud- 
gets, the  chief  point  which  stands  out  is  the 
utter  discrepancy  between  salary  and  expen- 
diture. Many  workers,  in  answer  to  the 
query  on  the  questionnaire :  "How  long  have 
you  been  self-supporting?"  replied:  "I  have 
never  tried  to  live  on  my  salary,"  or  "It  has 
never  been  possible  for  me  to  be  self-support- 
ing since  I  have  been  in  case  work."  One 
worker  eked  out  her  case  work  salary  with 
savings  from  her  days  of  greater  remunera- 
tion as  a  teacher!  That  case  workers  grin 
and  bear  their  burden  of  inadequate  salary 
perhaps  too  cheerfully  is  exemplified  by  the 
Pollyanna-like  remarks  of  one  district  secre- 
tary: "I  never  have  a  dressmaker  or  milliner, 
cannot  buy  the  books  I  desire  and  frequently 
walk  when  I  would  prefer  to  ride.  My  amuse- 
ments are  given  me  by  friends  and  I  cannot 
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entertain  as  I  should  like,  but  I  am  thankful 
for  what  I  have." 

Of  course  standards  of  living  varj^  even 
among  case  workers,  but  the  minimum  rate 
should  make  due  allowance  for  covering  nec- 
essary expenses  without  recourse  to  outside 
financial  help,  greater  leeway  for  expenditure 
for  recreation  and  self-improvement,  and 
surely  due  allowance  for  insurance  and  for 
savings.  Some  slight  adjustments  between 
different  sections  of  the  country  may  be  nec- 
essary, but  due  reflection  upon  the  budgets 
of  these  eighty  social  case  workers  who  have 
contributed  their  experience  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  indicates  that  $100  a  month  is 
the  lowest  salary  on  which  a  case  worker  can 
begin  to  maintain  the  standard  necessary  for 
her  to  continue  efficient  in  her  work. 

The  American  Association  has  under  ap- 
pointment a  Committee  on  Recruiting  New 
Workers,  whose  duty  is  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  of  interesting  new  material  in  family 
social  work  as  a  profession.  Were  it  not  that 
this  work,  like  teaching,  draws  to  it  many 
persons  who  deliberately  ignore  financial  ad- 
vantage, the  publication  of  these  findings  of 
the  Salary  Schedules  Committee  might  act 
as  a  serious  setback  to  the  work  of  the  other 
Committee. 

The  public  is  fairly  well  aroused  over  the 
injustice  to  the  teaching  profession,  and  con- 
ditions there  will  probably  be  slowly  ameli- 
orated, in  spite  of  the  enormous  handicap  of 
school  boards,  many  of  them  political  bodies, 
— which  are  of  course  conservative.  Social 
workers  do  not  have  just  this  handicap  to 
overcome,  and  are  to  a  less  extent  dependent 
upon  a  slow  education  of  the  public;  and 
corresponding  amelioration  would  seem  easier 
of  attainment.  But  who  will  start  the  ball 
rolling  ? 

The  moving  impulse  will  have  to  come 
from  the  workers  themselves,  rather  than 
from  the  boards  or  the  supporting  charitable 
public;  for  the  public  will  accept  underpaid 
service  as  long  as  it  can  get  it.  But  we  can- 
not very  well  expect  the  movement  to  be 
strictly  democratic:  the  great  body  of  secre- 
taries in  small  societies  which  employ  only 
very  few  workers  can  hardly  be  expected  to 


attempt  to  convert  their  boards  to  the  idea 
of  raising  their  salaries  thirty  or  fifty  or  a 
hundred  per  cent.  That  would  savor  too 
much  of  blowing  their  own  horns;  and  the 
boards  are  conservative.  Nor  will  the  work- 
ers unionize  and  make  demands — they  are 
too  devoted  to  embarrass  their  employers  in 
this  way,  and  too  much  wrapped  up  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  families  under  their  care  to 
dream  of  using  the  strike  method  of  enforcing 
attention  to  the  justice  of  their  cause — the 
American  Association's  field  workers  find 
repeated  instances  in  which  a  secretary  hangs 
on,  when  her  board  has  become  demoralized, 
with  no  guarantee  of  salary  at  all,  rather  than 
desert  the  clients  who  are  at  the  time  depen- 
dent on  her.  Moreover,  there  is  something 
about  a  union,  and  all  things  associated  with 
the  idea  of  a  union,  which  is  obnoxious:  the 
press  of  the  country  has  put  unions  in  ill  odor, 
and  social  workers,  like  school  teachers,  are 
too  respectable  to  try  to  attain  their  ends  in 
this  way.  But  neither  will  they  do  their  best 
work  under  present  conditions — they  cannot; 
nor  will  they  create  a  profession  which  will 
attract  the  best  new  blood;  for,  in  spite  of 
the  consciousness  of  devotion  and  of  good 
work,  a  worker's  self-respect  is  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  recognition  given  her  work.  A 
low  salary  ultimately  begets  an  apologetic 
attitude;  and  the  best  new  blood  will  not 
seek  an  apologetic  profession. 

The  start  must  be  made  by  the  great  so- 
cieties, with  general  secretaries  who  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  up  against  and  educate  their 
boards,  and  well  enough  paid  to  escape  the 
need  of  insisting  on  higher  pay  for  them- 
selves. Such  an  origin  of  the  movement  may 
result  in  temporary  hardship  for  the  smaller 
societies,  for  their  workers  will  in  some  cases 
be  drawn  to  the  larger,  better  paying  soci- 
eties; but  the  profession  will  gain  in  the  end. 
Will  the  men  higher  up — in  this  case  the  gen- 
eral secretaries  of  the  larger  societies — catch 
the  vision  and  meet  the  obvious  need.? 

Note. — A  table  of  the  salaries  of  graduates  of  a 
two-year  course  of  one  of  the  schools  of  social  work 
appears  on  page  23  of  this  issue.  The  obviously  higher 
rate  of  pay  of  these  graduates  offers  a  strong  argument 
for  professional  training,  and  may  be  felt  by  some  to 
explain  and  perhaps  justify  the  salaries  shown  in 
Table  III. 
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BARE-NEED 

A  FOOTNOTE  TO  A  MEDICAL-SOCIAL  RECORD 

1SAW  the  letter  postmarked  Labrador; 
Her  youngest  brother  wrote  she  might  come  home. 
He  was  a  freckled  lad  ten  years  ago — 
The  only  one  that  had  their  mother's  eyes. 
He'd  fix  the  front  room  up  for  her,  he  wrote, 
Set  up  a  bed  and  stove  and  cut  some  wood. 
And  if  they'd  gone  to  sea,  she  knew  to  look 
Behind  the  shutter  next  the  white  rose-bush; 
He'd  hang  the  key  there  for  her  on  a  nail.  .  .  . 
Fish  had  been  plentiful  and  low,  of  course. 
It  was  a  very  cold  and  backward  spring. 

She  saw  white  roses  drenched  in  drifting  fog. 
And  smelled  the  hidden  water  down  the  bluff. 
She  told  the  doctor  that  she  had  a  home — 
One  winter  and  one  summer  would  be  all — 
One  blossom-time  in  Bare-need,  Labrador. 

Mary  Byers  Smith 


ON  THE  HIRING  LINE 

CONSIDERATIONS  OF  FAIR  DEALING  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  DISCHARGE  OF  WORKERS 

JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

SO  little  has  been  set  down  in  black  and  who  have  had  occasion  to  think  seriously 

white    about    the    ethical    principles  about  this  matter,  will  take  up  for  discus- 

which  should  govern  social  agencies  on  sion,  in  the  columns  of  this  periodical,  some 

questions  connected  with  engaging  workers,  or  all  of  the  questions  so  raised;    and  that 

that  the  subject  must  be  approached  very  eventually  we  may  be  able  to  work  out  by 

tentatively  and  with  some  hesitation.     In  these  processes  a  more  generally  accepted 

actual  instances  where  a  disagreement  centers  ethical  standard  of  the  relations   between 

about  the  engaging  of  a  particular  worker,  agencies,  and  between  the  social  worker  and 

the  points  of  view  of  the  actual  and  the  ex-  the  employing  agency. 

pectant  employer  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs 

r.f  ^u^  ^o^^^-  o-^  ^f^^„  ^^.-.-o^.-^.-r.-,.-;!,.  a;p  L     From  the  Point  of  View  of  the 

or  the  matter  are  orten  extraordmarily  dir-  r>                       t- 

r                    .      r             1          1           1          r             i             •  PROSPECTIVE  EMPLOYER 

rerent.     A   tormulated   code  or   conduct   is 

therefore   highly  desirable,   so   that   if  one  f''"^'  ^^'  "^  ^^^^^  "P  ^^^  "^^"^^  ^^^"^  '^^ 

adheres  strictly  to  it,  he  will  be  certain  that  P^'"^  ^^  ^i^^^'  of  ^^e  prospective  employer 

he  is  maintaining  at  least  an  average  stan-  ^^'^o  ^^>shes  to  approach  a  worker  already  in 

dard.  The  present  paper  must  be  understood  ^^^  ^"^P^o>'  of  another  agency. 

as  the  expression  of  the  writer's  individual  a.  Should   the    prospective   employer   he    ex- 

opinion,  where  any  definite  statements  are  pected  to  consult  the  present  employer  in 

made.    In  the  main  I  shall  content  myself  advance? 

with  raising  questions,  hoping  that  general  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  question  which 

secretaries,    superintendents,    and    workers  occasions  the  most  friction  between  societies, 
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and  which  brings  it  about  the  most  frequently. 
It  is  also  the  one  on  which  there  seems  to  be 
the  widest  range  of  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes ethical  conduct. 

One  large  family  case-working  agency  has 
made  a  study  of  its  own  experience  in  this 
matter,  with  regard  to  forty-two  offers  made 
to  members  of  its  staff  by  other  social 
agencies  during  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 


Offers  Received  From 


With  Without 

Consultation  Consultation 


Charity  organization  societies  6  11 
Hospital  social  service  depart- 
ments 2  2 
Red  Cross  5  8 
Health  organizations  . .  5 
Miscellaneous                              .  .  3 

13  29 

This  is  probably  typical  of  the  experience  of 
similar  societies. 

The  executive  who  through  the  recipient 
first  learns  of  the  offer  made  to  a  member  of 
his  staff  is  apt  to  feel  that  he  personally  has 
been  ignored,  and  that  the  offer  has  been 
made  without  the  prospective  employer's 
having  secured  the  most  important  informa- 
tion of  all,  namely,  the  current  testimony  of 
the  present  employer.  He  often  considers 
that  the  prospective  employer,  in  violating 
the  dictates  of  common  courtesy,  has  also 
violated  those  of  expediency.  Has  he  a 
further  right  to  feel  that  ethical  relationships 
have  been  violated  ? 

The  following  quotation  froni  a  letter 
which  recently  passed  between  two  directors 
of  similar  organizations  is  the  expression  of  a 
point  of  view  held  by  many  executives : 

Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
you  have  no  right  to  approach  anyone  anywhere  you 
find  him;  but  I  do  think,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  before  such  approach  is  made,  the  per- 
son's employer  should  be  consulted;  not  with  a  view  of 
giving  him  the  veto  power  on  that  approach,  but  with  a 
view  to  informing  him  of  what  you  are  doing  and  at 
any  rate  giving  him  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Another  view,  no  less  strongly  felt,  is  that 
the  insistence  on  prior  negotiations  between 
the  two  employers  may  sometimes  operate  to 
hamper  the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker  and  limit  her  opportunities. 
Various  opinions  which  have  been  expressed 
along  these  lines  are: 


(1)  That  prior  consultation  is  not  in  any 
way  due  the  present  employer;  and  that  the 
prospective  employer,  if  he  can  get  reliable 
information  about  the  worker  in  other  ways, 
is  entirely  justified  in  going  directly  to  her 
with  an  offer. 

(2)  That  prior  conference,  while  desirable, 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  intimation  to 
the  worker  in  question  that  she  is  under  con- 
sideration. Opinions  in  this  group  differ  as 
to  whether  the  obligation  rests  with  the  pres- 
ent employer  to  let  the  worker  know;  or 
whether  the  prospective  employer,  without 
making  at  this  point  any  direct  offer,  should 
himself  notify  the  worker  that  he  is  con- 
sidering her  for  a  position. 

Another  possible  suggestion,  which  has 
the  merits  and  defects  of  a  compromise  meas- 
ure, is  that  the  present  employer  be  con- 
sulted and  given  an  opportunity  to  state  his 
opinion  in  advance  of  the  offer;  but  that  he 
should  feel  the  obligation  to  acquaint  the 
worker  immediately  with  the  fact  of  the  in- 
quiry, securing  the  consent  of  the  prospec- 
tive employer  in  advance.  He  should  talk 
over  with  her  frankly  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  jobs,  giving  her  the  substance  of  his 
report  to  the  prospective  employer,  and  tell- 
ing her  what  he  recommends  and  why;  leav- 
ing her,  however,  free  to  make  her  own 
decision. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  work- 
ers who  have  registered  with  an  employment 
exchange,  especially  if  the  exchange  can  pre- 
sent a  letter  of  reference  from  the  present 
employer,  there  can  be  no  duty  resting  upon 
the  prospective  employer  to  communciate 
with  him. 

It  may  be  that  consultation  will  result  in  a 
direct  request  from  the  present  employer 
that  no  further  approaches  be  made  to  the 
worker.  In  that  case  there  arises  a  second 
question. 

b.  Is  the  prospective  employer  bound  to  con- 
sider the  present  employer  s  objection? 
I  believe  that  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
dividual rights  of  the  worker  the  present 
employer  should  be  able  to  set  up  no  embargo 
which  must  necessarily  be  observed  by  the 
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prospective  employer — unless,  indeed,  the 
worker  is  found  to  be  under  contract  to  stay- 
in  her  present  job  for  a  definite  time.  For 
that  reason  the  mode  of  approach  should  not 
be  a  request  jor  permission  to  communicate 
with  the  worker,  but  rather  a  request  for  in- 
formation about  the  worker  and  an  intimation 
that  it  is  contemplated  to  offer  her  a  job.  In 
case  of  objection  the  prospective  employer 
should  be  guided  entirely  by  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced against  it.  If  the  reason  is  that  the 
worker  in  the  present  employer's  judgment 
is  unfitted  for  the  responsibility  which  it  is 
contemplated  to  place  upon  her,  or,  if  the 
present  employer  states  that  the  worker  is 
still  in  need  of  just  such  training  as  she  is 
receiving,  this  consideration,  while  not  pro- 
hibitory, ought  to  receive  very  thoughtful 
consideration. 

A  small  charity  organization  society  in  need  of  a 
general  secretary  wished  to  offer  the  position  to  a  young 
woman  well  known  to  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 
This  young  woman  was  a  visitor-in-training  of  a  large- 
city  society.  The  superintendent  of  this  society,  on 
being  consulted,  urged  strongly  the  consideration  of  the 
worker's  inexperience,  and  the  possible  disastrous  effect 
upon  a  promising  future  if  too  great  responsibilities  were 
laid  upon  her  shoulders  at  this  time.  This  had  the  effect 
of  inducing  the  other  society  to  reconsider  its  decision. 

Another  quotation  from  a  letter  of  protest 

which  went  between  the  directors  of  two 

similar  case-working  organizations  brings  out 

this  same  point: 

In  the  case  of  Miss  S  .  .  the  situation  is  serious. 
She  is  a  young,  inexperienced  worker  with  potential 
ability,  and  is  a  Httle  inclined  to  be  indolent.  She  needs 
very  careful  training.  She  has  been  working  less  than 
six  months,  and  an  offer  of  this  sort  does  her  definite 
injury  and,  of  course,  it  makes  her  work  with  us  that 
much  harder. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  employer 
bases  his  objection  on  his  own  needs  and  dif- 
ficulties, it  becomes  a  question  of  thrashing 
out  between  the  two  executives  and  the 
worker  in  question  which  agency  has  in 
reality  the  greater  need,  and  which  position 
will  work  out  for  the  ultimate  advancement 
both  of  the  individual  worker  and  of  the 
cause. 

c.  Ethical  considerations  in  interviewing  as 
prospective  workers  the  employees  of 
another  society. 
If  the  present  employer  has  properly  paved 

the  way,  no  especial  caution  is  necessary  in 


interviewing  the  prospective  worker.  One  or 
two  rather  obvious  points  may  nevertheless 
call  for  brief  mention. 

In  the  case  of  a  somewhat  discontented 
employee  it  is  obligatory  upon  the  prospec- 
tive employer  not  to  encourage  or  promote 
criticism  of  the  present  employer;  and,  in 
the  event  that  the  offer  is  being  made  over 
the  objection  of  the  present  employer,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  convey  to  the  worker 
who  is  being  interviewed  the  impression  that 
there  has  been  a  disagreement,  or  that  the 
present  employer  is  seeking  to  hamper  her 
opportunities.  The  nature  of  the  reference 
given  should  never  be  disclosed  to  the  worker 
by  the  prospective  employer;  it  is  the  place 
of  the  present  employer  to  tell  the  worker 
frankly  what  he  has  said,  if  there  is  any 
occasion  to  do  so. 

d.  What  is  the  obligation  of  the  prospective 
employer  to  see  that  due  notice  is  given? 
The  whole  question  of  what  constitutes 
due  notice  varies  somewhat  according  to 
local  custom.  In  some  places  the  length  of 
time  between  paydays  is  taken  as  the  fair 
basis  for  notice  to  leave,  so  that  clerical  em- 
ployees on  weekly  pay  rolls  would  be  held 
to  less  rigid  requirements  than  case  workers 
who  are  generally  on  a  monthly  pay  roll. 
Generally  speaking,  and  for  positions  of  ordi- 
nary responsibility,  a  month  is  the  accepted 
time.  The  practice  of  case  work  agencies  is, 
in  the  main,  fairly  considerate;  they  show  a 
decent  regard  for  the  need  of  another  agency, 
from  which  they  are  taking  the  worker,  to 
have  time  in  which  to  replace  that  worker. 
Here  again  it  is  a  case  of  matching  up  the 
need  of  the  prospective  employer  against  the 
need  of  the  present  employer,  and  deciding 
which  is  the  more  acute,  the  presumption 
being  that  the  claim  of  the  present  employer 
for  a  month's  notice  is  a  just  one  and  only 
to  be  set  aside  for  extraordinary  reasons. 
The  most  irritating  offenders  in  this  respect 
are  the  public  agencies, — federal,  state  and 
municipal.  Their  practice,  especially  with 
civil  service  lists  of  eligibles,  is  to  send  for 
the  person  to  whom  a  position  is  to  be  offered 
not  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  advance 
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of  the  time  the  position  is  open.  This  prac- 
tice can  only  be  characterized  as  unethical 
in  the  highest  degree,  displaying  an  utter 
lack  of  consideration  for  the  present  em- 
ployer. In  general,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
prospective  employer  who  ignores  this  obli- 
gation is  developing  in  his  own  employee-to- 
be  a  disrespect  for  his  or  her  own  moral  obli- 
gations in  the  matter,  and  may  be  paving 
the  way  to  being  himself  left  in  the  lurch 
later  on  by  the  same  employee,  who  might 
reasonably  justify  his  behaviour  on  the 
ground  of  having  been  encouraged  to  do  the 
same  thing  toward  an  earlier  employer. 

It  should  be  said  at  this  point  that  "due 
notice  "  is  a  thing  that  should  work  both  ways. 
Whatever  notice  the  employer  has  a  right  to 
expect  is  equally  the  due  of  the  worker  who 
is  being  "let  go," — unless  of  course  it  is  a 
question  of  dismissal  on  serious  charges. 

II.     From  the  Point  of  View  of  the 
Present  Employer 

The  words  "present  employer"  may  be 
understood  to  mean  either  the  society  in  the 
abstract  or  its  board  of  directors,  or  the 
executive  heads  who  represent  the  society. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  a  fine 
distinction  between  them.  The  whole  mat- 
ter of  relation  between  employer  and  social 
worker  is  involved  in  this  one  consideration: 
What  should  be  the  ideal  basis  of  relations 
between  them  when  questions  of,changes  of 
staff  are  up  for  discussion.?  No  amount  of 
ethical  hair  splitting  will,  of  course,  be  of  any 
avail  unless  those  relations  are  relations  of 
mutual  confidence  and  good-will.  If  the 
worker  feels  that  his  welfare  and  prospects  of 
advancement  are  being  considered  equally 
with  the  interests  of  the  society  which  he 
serves,  and  if  the  employer  feels  convinced  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  worker  and  his  responsi- 
bility toward  the  task  he  has  undertaken, 
and  if  there  is  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
either  in  taking  the  initiative  in  discussing 
the  matter,  no  problem  exists.  Unfortu- 
nately, conditions  do  arise  from  time  to  time 
in  which  through  misunderstandings  and 
mistakes  as  often  as  through  wrong  inten- 
tions this  confidence  is  disturbed.    Some  of 


the  questions,  therefore,  to  be  discussed 
under  this  heading  involve  difficulties  pre- 
cedent to  the  actual  negotiations  with  an 
employee  who  thinks  of  leaving,  or  with  the 
agency  which  thinks  of  employing  him. 
"One  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental 
fact  that  there  are  two  desirable  objectives 
in  the  organization  of  a  staff:  first,  efficiency; 
and  second,  justice."^ 

How,  then,  may  the  employer  seek  to 
strike  a  true  balance  between  the  needs  of 
the  work  for  which  he  is  responsible  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  freedom  of  choice  and 
opportunity  for  advancement  of  the  indi- 
vidual staff  member  on  the  other?  To  ask  a 
few  specific  questions: 

a.  What  is  the  obligation  of  an  executive 
when  asked  to  suggest  a  member  of  his 
staff  for  a  given  position? 
This  hypothetical  case  presupposes  a  bet- 
ter job  than  the  present  employer  has  open 
at  the  time.  In  such  a  case,  what  is  his  duty 
to  promising  people  on  his  staff  who  may  be 
in  his  judgment  prepared  or  nearly  prepared 
to  accept  such  responsibility?  The  fair  and 
square  thing  is  undoubtedly  to  let  members 
of  the  staff  know  of  such  opportunities,  actual 
and  prospective.  People  who  are  really  in- 
dispensable to  an  organization  can  usually 
be  trusted  not  to  desert  while  the  crisis  per- 
sists. In  practice,  the  temptation  is  strong 
to  consider  the  needs  of  the  organization 
first;  and  few  are  the  executives  who  do  not 
from  time  to  time  succumb!  The  ethical 
responsibility  not  to  keep  promising  workers 
in  ignorance  of  openings  is  however  pretty 
generally  understood  and  acknowledged. 
Some  justifiable  considerations  on  the  other 
side  are  that  in  a  time  of  unusual  stress,  such 
as  we  are  all  familiar  with  in  the  recent  past, 
a  certain  psychosis  of  restlessness  may  be  set 
up  to  which  the  executive  may  be  perfectly 
justified  in  not  contributing  by  making  such 
opportunities  known  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  thus  constantly  upsetting 
and  distracting  their  attention  from  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  which  is  to  get  good  training. 

I  Todd,  A.  J.:  The  Scinitific  Spirit  and  Social  Work. 
Macmillan,  New  York,  1919;  p.  158. 
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When  conditions  combine  to  force  incom- 
pletely trained  people  into  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  executive  may  indeed  be 
right  in  taking  definite  steps  to  counteract 
this  tendency  so  far  as  his  own  staff  is  con- 
cerned. His  responsibility  is  also  somewhat 
different  for  workers  who  are  already  regis- 
tered in  an  employment  exchange,  as  it  may 
be  presumed  that  they  will  receive  through 
that  source  notification  of  opportunities  in 
which  they  might  be  interested.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  highest  degree  of  loyalty 
and  understanding  is  bound  to  be  produced 
in  the  staff  which  feels  that  the  knowledge 
of  opportunities  is  not  being  kept  from  it. 
In  normal  times  the  reaction  of  such  a  staff  is 
likely  to  be  toward  remaining  with  the  pres- 
ent employer  unless  there  are  overwhelm- 
ing advantages  connected  with  the  new  offer. 
Examples  of  this  fine  and  generous  attitude 
on  the  part  of  employers  are  taken  from  the 
current  work  of  an  employment  exchange,  as 
follows : 

The  executive  of  an  organization  wrote  us  about 
a  worker  who  he  felt  was  well  enough  trained  to  pass  on 
to  a  responsible  position  at  an  increased  salary,  which 
he  could  not  offer  in  his  organization.  He  wrote  to  see 
if  she  couldn't  have  a  chance  at  a  better  position  outside. 
It  meant  that  if  he  released  her  he  would  have  to  take  on 
a  new  worker  to  train,  who  would  be  of  much  less  value 
to  his  organization. 

A  particularly  generous  attitude  is  shown  on  the 
part  of  one  employer  in  a  large  city,  who  has  as  her 
assistant  a  widow  with  one  child.  In  this  city  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  suitable  provision  for  the  care  of  the  child 
during  the  day;  and  therefore  the  mother,  while  very 
happy  in  her  work,  feels  drawn  to  look  for  a  position  in 
New  York  City  where  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  the  child.  This  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  E.xchange  by  the  employer  herself,  who 
while  reluctant  to  lose  the  services  of  her  assistant, 
whom  she  regarded  very  highly,  put  foremost  the  human 
question  involved.  This  matter  was  brought  up  by  her 
at  that  time  during  the  past  year  when  well-trained 
workers  were  scarcest. 

A  woman  with  kindergarten  training,  who  had  been 
doing  kindergarten  work  in  a  small  settlement  in  one  of 
our  large  cities  for  a  number  of  years,  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  director  of  the  work  for  a  headworker's 
position.  This  settlement  is  a  denominational  one  and 
has  a  small  budget,  so  that  its  choice  of  candidates  is 
especially  limited.  For  this  reason  the  director's  atti- 
tude in  encouraging  her  assistant  to  seek  a  larger  post 
was  especially  generous. 

b.  Is  it  ever  admissible  to  pass  on  unpromis- 
ing workers? 
It  may  seem   an  excessive  frankness  to 
"come  out  in  meeting"  and  admit  that  this 
is  ever  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  recog- 


nized among  executives  as  a  time-honored 
method  of  bringing  about  salutary  changes 
in  the  staff  with  the  least  friction  possible. 
Some  executives  seem  to  think  that  the 
members  of  the  staff  do  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  practice  and  its  implications. 
With  others  it  is  looked  upon  much  as  the 
Chinaman  looks  upon  the  practice  of  "saving 
face,"  namely  as  a  social  convention.  From 
any  point  of  view  it  has  distinct  ethical  short- 
comings as  being  a  method  lacking  in  frank- 
ness and  true  consideration  for  all  concerned. 
The  truest  kindness  is  not  to  gloss  over  the 
worker's  shortcomings  and  slide  her  over  into 
another  job  where  she  may  or  may  not  com- 
mit the  same  errors.  Straight  and  fair  deal- 
ing demands  that  the  worker  who  has  failed 
be  told  in  full  detail  of  her  shortcomings; 
that  an  agency  inquiring  about  her  be  told  as 
frankly;  and  furthermore,  that  the  obliga- 
tion be  felt  by  the  person  who  has  supervised 
her  work  to  make  constructive  suggestions 
as  to  the  kind  of  work  in  which  she  would  be 
most  successful.  Again  from  the  experience 
of  the  employment  exchange  we  quote  the 
following: 

A  worker  found  the  situation  so  difficult  in  her 
organization  that  she  resigned.  It  was  probably  a  case 
of  her  resigning  or  being  fired.  She  left,  however,  with- 
out understanding  in  the  least  what  the  difficulty  was. 
She  went  on  to  get  training  in  case  work.  On  one  hand, 
she  was  told  by  a  supervisor  that  it  was  satisfactory;  on 
the  other  hand  she  was  giyen  to  understand  by  members 
of  the  Board  that  they  had  been  told  it  was  not  satis- 
factory. When  she  left,  she  asked  for  a  statement  of 
what  the  criticisms  of  her  work  were,  but  it  was  never 
given  her.  When  the  Exchange  wrote  for  a  reference, 
that  was  also  side-stepped.  That  seemed  to  me  very 
unfair,  for  if  a  worker  isn't  good  enough  to  stay  she  should 
be  given  real,  constructive  criticism  and  a  reason  for  her 
being  asked  to  leave. 

When  one  agency  suspects  another  of 
making  a  practice  of  passing  on,  the  effect 
is  to  render  the  former  agency  suspicious  of 
all  favorable  references  from  this  source.  Its 
effect  upon  the  staff  members  is  to  make 
them  feel  that  if  the  executive  so  much  as 
mentions  a  change  of  job  to  them  he  is  seek- 
ing to  get  rid  of  them  without  hurting  their 
feelings. 

The  new  superintendent  of  a  family  society  recom- 
mended a  promising  worker  who  was  in  a  dead-end  job 
to  the  American  .Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work  for  a  general  secretar\''s  position,  without 
previously  consulting  the  worker  in  question.  When 
she  heard  of  it,  she  came  to  her  superior  in  a  towering 
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rage,  demanding  to  know  in  what  respect  her  work  was 
unsatisfactory.  A  question  as  to  why  she  should  think 
this  was  the  case  at  all  brought  the  significant  reply: 
"No  one  is  ever  recommended  for  a  position  in  this 
Society  if  she  is  any  good." 

Chickens  of  this  sort  invariably  come  home 
to  roost. 

In  considering  these  closely  related  points, 
some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  ethics 
of  letters  of  reference.  Too  many  of  them 
deserve  the  current  estimate  that  they  are 
"not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
upon."  This  is  especially  true  of  those  let- 
ters of  reference  which  are  handed  to  the 
departing  employee,  and  which  bear  the 
time-honored  salutation:  "To  whom  it  may 
concern."  Such  letters  have  all  but  disap- 
peared, however,  from  the  practice  of  the 
best  social  agencies.  It  is  a  curious  quirk  of 
the  human  mind  that  makes  it  willing  to 
put  down  on  paper  untruths,  half-truths  and 
subterfuges,  which  it  would  not  dream  of 
being  responsible  for  in  verbal  intercourse. 

The  general  secretary  of  a  charity  organization  so- 
ciety sent  a  long  written  recommendation  for  a  former 
worker  who  had  moved  to  another  city  to  live.  The 
family  agency  in  the  second  city  engaged  her  on  the 
strength  of  this  recommendation  but  was  forced  to  let 
her  go  after  a  few  months.  When  the  two  executives 
met  at  the  National  Conference  the  former  employer 
acknowledged  that  the  worker  in  question  was  indolent, 
frivolous  and  without  serious  grasp  of  or  interest  in  her 
work.  He  said  that  he  did  not  want  "to  injure  her 
opportunity  of  getting  a  fresh  chance  in  the  new  city." 

The  practice  of  stressing  heavily  in  refer- 
ence letters  the  favorable  side  and  subordi- 
nating or  eliminating  the  unfavorable,  has 
had  the  inevitable  result  of  penalizing  the 
frank  and  straightforward  writer  who  men- 
tions both  good  and  bad  points.  It  has  come 
to  be  understood  that  any  writer  of  a  refer- 
ence letter  who  mentions  anything  at  all  of 
disadvantage  to  the  applicant  means  to  be 
understood  as  discouraging  her  employment. 

The  former  head  of  a  large  city  department  who  has 
suflFered  from  this  cause  feels  that  some  attempt  might 
be  made  to  rectify  the  situation  by  means  of  a  statement 

K tinted  or  stamped  on  each  letter  of  reference  sent  out. 
[e  suggests  something  like  the  following: 
"This  is  an  attempt  to  estimate  fairly  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  person  concerning  whom  the  inquiry  is 
made.  There  are  no  100  per  cent  people.  Every  one  who 
has  the  virtues  of  his  defects  has  the  defects  of  his  vir- 
tues. If  any  business  reported  all  assets  and  no  liabili- 
ties, would  we  not  suspect  it.'" 

The  obligation  to  be  constructive  rather 
than  destructive  rests  upon  every  writer  of 


a  reference  letter.  The  secretary  of  an  em- 
ployment exchange,  in  writing  upon  this 
subject  says: 

So  often  references  absolutely  damn  a  person  for  any 
new  position;  and  because  a  person  is  fired  from  any 
one  organization — and  this  is  particularly  true  of  social 
work — it  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  in  a  different 
type  of  work  she  might  not  be  very  successful.  I  know 
of  one  instance  in  which  a  worker  made  two  almost 
complete  failures  in  her  work,  both  in  city  organizations, 
and  is  now  doing  an  unusually  successful  piece  of  work 
in  a  rural  community.  Different  circumstances  or  differ- 
ent conditions  make  such  different  demands  upon  a 
person,  although  theoretically  the  type  of  social  work 
may  be  the  same,  that  in  writing  references,  it  seems  to 
me  that  people  should  make  it  quite  clear  that  while  the 
worker  may  have  failed  in  a  particular  type  of  thing  she 
might  be  successful  under  different  circumstances.  In 
other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  references  ought  to  be 
constructive  in  criticism,  rather  than  destructive,  or  state 
the  facts  about  the  type  of  work  done  and  make  no 
suggestions.  This  is  assuming,  of  course,  that  a  person 
is  fit  for  social  work,  for  I  realize  that  there  are  some 
people  who  are  not  at  all  fitted  for  it. 

c.  What  is  the  obligation  to  grant  vacations  to 
employees  who  intend  not  to  return  after 
vacation? 

This  final  point  which  applies  to  the  pres- 
ent employer  concerns  the  worker  who  resigns 
just  before  or  during  the  vacation  period  to 
go  to  another  job. 

It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  determined 
on  the  part  of  social  agencies  whether  the 
vacations  which  most  of  them  grant  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered 
or  as  a  preparation  for  further  work.  In  so 
far  as  the  employer  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  vacation  be  used  for  health  and 
recreation  purposes  and  not  for  other  paid 
employment,  it  would  seem  to  be  true  that 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  preparation  for  future 
service.  In  the  case  of  the  employee  who 
has  worked  faithfully  during  the  year  and 
proposes  to  leave  without  having  received  a 
vacation,  the  question  often  comes  up  as  to 
whether  she  should  be  given  salary  in  lieu  of 
the  vacation  she  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
to.  The  practice  seems  to  be  growing  of 
granting  this  vacation  money  without  ques- 
tion, though  some  employers  still  feel  that 
the  full  amount  should  not  be  given  unless 
the  time  is  to  be  used  as  a  vacation.  In  other 
words,  they  feel  that  the  employee  who  goes 
directly  to  another  job  without  a  break 
should  not  receive  double  salary  for  the  vaca- 
tion period.    A  fair  compromise  would  seem 
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to  be  an  understanding  among  the  three 
parties  concerned  that  the  vacation  was  to 
be  considered  one-half  recompense  for  past 
service  and  one-half  preparation  for  the 
future,  the  two  employers  dividing  the  salary 
expense  concerned. 

One  social  agency  which  refused  to  grant  any  salary 
in  lieu  of  vacation  seems  to  have  been  justified  in  the 
particular  circumstances.  The  employee,  a  clerical 
worker,  had  made  no  disclosure  of  her  plans  to  her 
employer,  but  had  boasted  to  the  other  girls  in  the 


office  that  she  intended  to  get  her  vacation  money  and 
then  never  come  back.  This  report  reached  the  ear 
of  the  executive.  She  was  confronted  with  her  state- 
ment and  acknowledged  it;  whereupon  the  executive 
very  properly  refused  to  grant  her  the  additional 
compensation. 

This  leads  us  naturally,  however,  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  ethical  obligation  which 
rests  upon  the  individual  employee. 

[In  the  May  issue  of  The  Family,  Miss  Colcord  will 
discuss  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  em- 
ployee, and  will  adduce  some  general  considerations.] 
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'HY  do  you  use  Kureall  Health 
Tonic?"  the  old  lady  was  asked. 
"Oh,  the  advertisements  speak  so 
well  of  it!"  was  her  confident  answer.  And 
that  "it  pays  to  advertise"  is  just  as  true  of 
social  work  as — well,  of  ivory  soap;  and  the 
undeniable  success  of  the  latter,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  due  to  two  things:  publicity,  and  the 
fact  that  it  does  the  things  it  is  advertised 
to  do.  The  first  led  us  to  test  out  the 
second,  and  we  know  now,  not  only  that  it 
floats,  but  that  it  will  cleanse  an  object  if 
enough  energy  is  applied.  The  world  is  so 
full  of  a  number  of  things,  all  of  them  ad- 
vertising, that  the  game  now  must  be  played 
according  to  1920  rules.  Even  the  church, 
as  well  as  social  work,  has  begun  to  pay  its 
tribute  to  modern  methods  by  producing 
such  a  stupendous  dramatic  portrayal  of 
biblical  events  as  one  sees,  for  example, 
in  "The  Wayfarer,"  presented  recently  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  by  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement. 

The  cause  of  family  social  work  has  a 
wonderful  philosophy  behind  it,  difficult  but 
possible  of  interpretation  to  the  lay  public. 
The  only  excuse  for  such  publicity,  however, 
is  that  even  in  its  advertising  methods  the 
movement  live  up  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  its  philosophy.  In  other  words,  a 
story  which  produces  the  opinion  that  you 
are  chiefly  a  relief  giving  society  may  repre- 
sent an  actual  occurrence;  but  if  you  let 
your  public  get  that  impression  for  reasons 


financial,  politic,  or  otherwise,  you  are,  ivory- 
soapically  speaking,  emphasizing  the  side 
issue  of  buoyancy  instead  of  the  basic  asset 
of  power  to  cleanse.  Consequently  they  may 
turn  down  one  of  your  progressive  bills  at  the 
state  legislature,  not  recognizing  this  wash- 
day side  to  your  job  as  more  fundamental 
than  bubble-blowing.  What  the  public  infers 
from  your  publicity  should  be,  as  far  as 
humanly  possible,  identical  with  the  spirit  of 
your  organization. 

As  a  social  case  worker  of  six  years'  expe- 
rience, and  a  publicist  of  four  months,  the 
writer  has  made  her  deductions  as  the  result 
of  very  fresh  and  recent  experiences  which 
have  left  vivid  impressions;  and  they  are 
written  as  such,  and  not  as  finalities.  A 
number  of  articles  descriptive  of  publicity 
methods  in  social  work  have  been  published 
by  experts  in  the  field,  and  they  are  well 
worth  securing.  The  American  Association 
can  give  you  information  about  these  if  you 
haven't  seen  them. 

For  example,  much  is  said  for  and  against 
free  newspaper  publicity.  Those  opposing  it 
feel  that  your  material  will  be  so  distorted  to 
meet  the  policy  of  a  particular  paper  or  polit- 
ical situation  that  the  only  way  to  interpret 
your  cause  truly  is  by  conservative  paid  adver- 
tising; for  items  printed  under  such  auspices 
cannot  be  changed  by  the  editor  or  reporter, 
but  must  carry  the  message  you  intend. 

All  such  differences  of  opinion,  it  seems  to 
me,  pivot  on  just  one  point:  Can  you  in  your 
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particular  town  or  city  get  "honesty  of 
effect"  in  the  columns  of  certain  pubHca- 
tions  whose  friendship  you  have  gained,  or 
not?  If  you  can,  then  paid  advertising  for 
you  may  well  deserve  criticism  as  a  non- 
essential overhead.  But  if  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  your  standards  by  trusting  to  the 
free  write-ups  of  reporters  not  trained  in  social 
work,  and  the  editor  feels  free  to  take  what- 
ever copy  you  submit  yourself  and  "improve" 
it  to  suit  his  peculiar  editorial  bias,  then  an 
understanding  board  ofdirectors  will  probably 
uphold  the  other  more  expensive  method.  No 
matter  which  way  the  newspaper  wind  blows 
in  your  locality,  however,  it  is  important  for 
you  to  be  on  the  map  where  you  can  reach  the 
general  public.  If  you  are  a  public  service 
society,  you  should  be  not  only  of,  and  by, 
and  for  the  public  in  as  many  ways  as  possi- 
ble, but  also  before  them.  Your  big  job  is  en- 
lightening public  opinion,  and  there  are  three 
ways  of  doing  it:  through  (1)  individual  con- 
tact, (2)  public  speaking,  (3)  print.  And  no 
one  of  these  should  be  neglected. 

The  important  thing  is  "the  cultivation  of 
good  will,"  as  Karl  de  Schweinitz  so  clearly 
brought  out  in  an  article  by  that  name 
(Charity  Organization  Bulletin,  August, 
1916);  and  this  should  accompany  if  not 
precede  the  actual  task  of  instructing  our 
public  as  to  our  concrete  aims  and  methods. 

The  individual  contact  kind  of  publicity 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  case 
workers.  Every  day  they  meet  individuals 
and  agencies  who  do  not  understand  us,  and 
if  they  are  good  case  workers  they  will  be 
getting  our  message  across  while  working 
out  particular  family  problems. 

Public  speaking,  the  second  method  of 
publicity,  is  also  part  of  the  case  worker's 
job.  Even  in  an  organization  with  a  public- 
ity department,  it  is  well  for  the  case  worker 
for  two  reasons,  time  and  pressure  of  work 
permitting,  to  present  her  cause  in  her  own 
district.  First,  it  identifies  her  more  clearly 
with  neighborhood  activities;  and  secondly, 
it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  case  worker  her- 
self. Many  a  one  has  confessed  to  having 
had  a  certain  inarticulateness  regarding  the 
methods  and  goals  she  is  striving  for  until 


she  has  had  to  crystallize  them  into  words 
for  presentation  to  others. 

The  confidence  and  definiteness  thus  gained 
prove  invaluable  to  the  worker  who  later  be- 
comes an  executive.  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
last  month  that  a  visitor  who  had  been  with 
one  society  over  two  years  had  not  known 
about  the  accomplishments  of  one  of  its  larg- 
est departments.  If  she  had  ever  been  called 
upon  to  describe  the  work  of  the  organization 
to  some  audience,  this  could  never  have  hap- 
pened. 

As  to  the  last-mentioned  form  of  publicity, 
that  of  printed  material,  I  am  going  to  take 
up  only  two  phases:  issuance  of  a  weekly  or 
monthly  bulletin  to  all  contributors  or  pa- 
trons of  the  society,  and  newspaper  publicity. 

As  to  a  bulletin,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  from 
the  start  that  I  am  prejudiced  in  its  favor 
because  of  the  many  good  results  and  the 
few  adverse  ones  thus  far  experienced.  The 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society's 
Bulletin  (not  edited  by  the  writer)  goes  out 
weekly  to  a  mailing  list  of  9,000  to  10,000 
contributors.  The  majority  of  these  people 
doubtless  first  thought  of  the  Organization 
more  or  less  as  a  relief  society.  Probably 
they  first  gave  in  response  to  a  newspaper 
appeal  for  money  for  a  particular  family,  or 
to  a  letter  of  the  same  nature.  A  slight  con- 
tact was  made  when  they  gave,  and  now  the 
golden  moment  is  at  hand.  At  once  they 
begin  to  receive  the  bulletin,  which  is  brief 
in  content  and  varied.  They  learn  of  the 
many  sides  to  the  work  of  the  Organization. 
They  begin  unconsciously  to  be  saturated 
with  some  of  its  philosophy,  and  so  the 
Society  has  gained  an  intelligent  supporter, 
— or  "rooter,"  at  least.  It  costs  money;  but, 
as  nearly  as  one  can  estimate,  its  returns 
outweigh  its  cost.  Some  friends  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  movement  else- 
where have  been  enthusiastic  enough  about 
such  results  as  these  to  make  up  a  Bulletin 
fund.  To  the  unbelieving  the  edge  is  taken 
off  by  the  foot-note:  "Expense  of  this  Bul- 
letin is  met  by  a  special  gift."  It  has  seemed 
better  also  to  keep  the  Bulletin  purely  a  pub- 
licity organ  and  not  make  the  receiver  think 
it  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  by  beginning  to 
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spring  appeals  for  money.  More  would  thus 
be  lost  than  gained. 

And  now  for  newspaper  publicity.  First 
of  all,  who  shall  do  it.^  A  newspaper  person 
"hypodermicked"  with  one  or  two  doses  of 
case  work  ideals,  or  a  case  worker  injected 
with  newspaper  sense  f  The  first  bodes  danger 
to  a  real  interpretation  of  case  work  philoso- 
phy; and  the  latter  sounds  unlikely  of  success. 
In  either  case  where  the  society  is  large  enough 
to  warrant  it,  it  seems  better  to  divorce 
straight  publicity  from  the  responsibility  for 
finance,  that  the  urge  toward  the  pathetic  and 
appealing  may  not  overshadow  the  construc- 
tive. This  would  be  especially  true  in  case  of 
the  first  choice,  for  to  a  newspaper  man  the 
possibilities  in  the  poor  for  the  dramatic  and 
the  "purse-rending"  are  almost  irresistible. 

What  sort  of  publicity  prognosis  has  the 
case  worker  then  ?  Has  she  learned  anything 
through  her  case  work  training  that  lends 
itself  to  the  new  job.^  First,  she  obviously 
brings  to  it  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
ideals,  technique,  and  theory  behind  the  or- 
ganization,— a  knowledge  immensely  valua- 
ble when  her  cause  is  challenged,  as  it  so  often 
is,  by  those  whom  she  approaches.  Second, 
she  has  learned  through  case  work  the  art  of 
interviewing,  and  that  stands  her  in  no  small 
stead  when  walking  into  an  enemy  camp  to 
open  up  a  publicity  barrage.  In  the  third 
place,  multitudinous  experiences  have  forged 
out  in  the  worker  the  skilful  faculty  which 
one  social  worker  has  so  adroitly  termed 
"wits-on-the-spot."  The  many  tight  corners 
she  has  squeezed  out  of  in  case  work  have 
rounded  her  off  so  that  she  should  be  able  to 
slip  through  almost  any  tight  place,  even  the 
clutches  of  the  editor  of  the  yellow  sheet. 
City  editors  are  busy  men,  and  the  approach 
most  conducive  to  success  must  be  decided 
on  in  the  first  sixty  seconds  of  the  interview. 
Case  work  experiences  calling  for  "wits-on- 
the-spot"  have  helped  prepare  her  for  this 
interview.  And  lastly  the  quality  that  dif- 
ferentiates a  perfunctory  social  worker  from 
one  with  originality  is  imagination.  What  a 
thrill  in  case  work  is  the  master  idea  de- 
scending out  of  the  blue, — a  solution  to  what 
had  seemed  the  insoluble! 


WTierefore  if  the  case  work  publicist  ad- 
vances on  the  press  with  these  qualities  in 
one  hand  and  enthusiasm  for  her  cause  in 
the  other,  a  city  editor  can  be  corralled  and 
won  over;  and  then  by  dint  of  more  or  less 
struggle  an  article  can  be  evolved  which  he 
will  print  without  distortion.  In  other  words, 
you  are  right  in  deducing  that  my  belief  is 
that  the  intimate  knowledge  and  sympathy 
for  one's  cause  gained  through  actual  expe- 
rience is  the  better  half  of  the  partnership  of 
case  work  and  publicity. 

For  example  take  a  recent  interview  with 
the  owner  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  department 
store,  sought  in  order  to  induce  him  to  print 
a  Charity  Organization  Society  slogan  across 
a  full  page  advertisement  for  the  store.  Well, 
what  was  the  Organization  for,  anyway?  It 
all  sounded  well  in  conversation,  but  what 
first-hand  experience  had  the  speaker  with 
actual  family  situations?  Describe  two  or 
three.  What  would  likely  be  done  in  a  case 
like  the  following?  Etc.,  etc.  Case  work  won 
the  day,  but  publicity  was  able  to  bear  off  the 
standard.  Not  once  but  a  dozen  times  this 
happens;  and  conspicuously  so  where  pub- 
licity is  attempted  through  public  speaking. 
Here  questions  of  all  sorts  must  be  answered 
without  time  for  prompting, — a  situation  in 
which  actual  experience  is  invaluable. 

All  of  which  is  only  to  argue,  not  that  all 
case  workers  can  do  publicity,  but  that  their 
training  has  fitted  rather  then  unfitted  them 
for  the  task.  Undoubtedly  a  certain  few, 
with  the  happy  combination  of  case  work 
and  news  sense,  should  be  able  to  interpret 
their  cause  more  accurately,  and  perhaps  as 
artistically,  as  the  commercial  publicist  in- 
jected with  a  few  case  stories  and  annual 
reports.  Well-a-day, — if  true  this  means  add- 
ing one  more  special  branch  when  classifying 
the  social  work  field,  and  one  more  course  to 
the  curriculum  of  social  work  schools.  Since 
the  New  York  School  however  is  contemplat- 
ing such  an  addition,  perhaps  the  assumptions 
made  above  are  not  peculiar  to  the  writer. 

As  to  methods  of  approach  to  the  news- 
paper world,  I  have  little  to  add  from  my 
brief  experience  that  will  be  new.  The  guile- 
lessness  of  the  case  work  publicist  toward  the 
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evil  ways  and  hidden  snares  of  publicity  seem 
to  win  half  her  battle  for  her.  "  Mr.  Editor," 
she  says,  "I  am  a  social  worker  who  believes 
in  my  cause  through  having  seen  it  daily  in 
operation,  not  dressed  up  in  holiday  attire 
for  publicity  presentation.  I  know  we  are 
often  unrecognized  and  very  often  misunder- 
stood.   I  believe  that  the  public  has  a  right 


^z:^^=^e^^r 


to  know  how  we  conduct  our  Organization, 
and  have  therefore  undertaken  the  task  of 
getting  our  message  across  to  them.  May  I 
tell  you  a  little  about  it,  and  will  you  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  journalist  tell  me  the 
things  they  want  most  to  know,  and  advise 
me  as  to  the  best  methods  of  presenting 
them?" 
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Mr.  Editor  likes  your  admitting  that  your 
organization  isn't  bomb  proof,  and  is  pleased 
to  have  his  advice  asked  (if  he  isn't  in  the 
midst  of  the  afternoon  edition).  He  will  tell 
you  the  reading  world  is  not  interested  in 
statistics  and  technique  but  in  news,  achieve- 
ment, adventure,  romance.  Can  you  give 
him  these  .^  Of  course  you  can,  and  that 
without  betraying  the  confidence  of  a  single 
client.  Meantime  your  philosophy  can  be  so 
woven  in  and  around  human  interest  stories 
that  the  reader  may  later  be  heard  explain- 
ing where  service  accomplished  more  than 
relief,  even  without  your  having  selected  a 
nail  with  that  particular  label  to  hammer 
into  him.  Reporters  and  editors  can  be  made 
friends  of  and  can  be  trusted.  More  than 
that,  an  occasional  one,  if  he  is  given  an  in- 
terview as  carefully  prepared  as  a  public  ad- 
dress, and  as  enthusiastically  presented  as 
the  latter  should  be,  can  write  up  your  cause 
in  a  more  complimentary  and  telling  fashion 
then  could  be  attempted  by  the  Society  itself. 

So  much  for  the  qualities  gained  through 
or  brought  to  good  case  work,  which  lend 
themselves  to  this  supplementary  vocation: 
— actual  familiarity  with  the  work,  the  art  of 
interviewing,  the  quality  of  "wits-on-the- 
spot,"  and  finally  imagination.  The  last 
named  taught  us  that  old  problems  could 
always  be  tackled  in  new  ways  in  case  work: 
why  not  in  publicity.''  The  mere  fact  that  a 
thing  has  never  been  done  before  to  your 
knowledge  is  no  argument  for  not  attempting 
it.  This  willingness  to  try  new  things  will 
give  your  publicity  a  variety  that  may  even 
surprise  the  professional  publicist  by  its  in- 
ventiveness. Out  of  the  blue  came  the  idea 
of  asking  the  well-known  cartoonist,  Clare 
Briggs,  to  draw  the  cartoon  here  reproduced, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  our  proud  posses- 
sion. "Wits-on-the-spot"  attained  the  ini- 
tial interview,  and  actual  knowledge  of  case 
work  converted  him  to  the  cause  through  as 
energetic  a  first  inters'iew  as  was  ever  at- 
tempted; but  imagination  probably  carried 
off  the  honors.  Having  no  money  to  oiFer, 
and  knowing  that  even  a  cartoonist  must  run 
dry  at  times,  the  writer  went  equipped  with 
four  suggestions  for  Mr.  Briggs'  own  use,  in 


addition  to  the  one  which  she  hoped  he  would 
produce  for  her  society.  The  event  proved 
natural  resources  more  effective  than  cur- 
rency, for  on  the  following  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 24,  "When  a  Fellar  Needs  a  Friend" 
smiled  out  of  the  morning  Tribune  upon  us 
in  New  York,  and  out  of  syndicated  papers 
on  some  of  you  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
And  the  reason  we  went  over  the  top  ahead 
of  bought  and  paid  for  cartoons  was,  as  Mr. 
Briggs  expressed  it,  "Money  can't  pay  for 
some  things,  and  one  of  them  is  digging  up 
an  idea  out  of  an  annual  report." 

Good-will  and  a  fair  percentage  of  intelli- 
gent understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public 
are  necessary  to  the  ultimate  success  of  any 
movement.  Individual  contacts  are  too  slow 
to  bring  this  about  in  a  community  of  any 
size,  and  publicity  methods  of  the  right  sort 
must  be  employed  to  reach  greater  numbers. 
The  writer  feels  that  pictures  of  clients  or 
their  actual  names  and  addresses  ought  never 
to  be  the  price  of  this  recognition.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  work  is  confidential,  and  that 
the  sentimental  approach  in  publicity  has 
only  passing  value.  The  potential  force  of 
sympathy  at  its  high  tide  is  lost  unless  con- 
structive channels  are  prepared  for  it.  Let 
our  publicist  then  look  to  honesty  of  effect 
even  in  the  shadow  of  a  discouraging  budget. 
But  if  it  is  possible,  let  the  shadow  be  kept 
from  falling  on  him,  lest  he  feel  the  responsi- 
bility of  playing  on  his  public  with  the  tre- 
molo stop  pulled  out.  It  is  for  him  to  inter- 
pret the  whole  theme  as  attractively  as  pos- 
sible without  the  necessity  of  overemphasiz- 
ing those  notes  which  should  be  but  sub- 
ordinate. 

Persons  of  straight  newspaper  or  publicity 
training  who  can  be  successfully  impregnated 
with  the  case  work  slant  are  hard  to  find. 
Often  they  cannot  be  afforded,  or  the  com- 
munity is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  this 
separate  expense.  What  then?  We  have 
never  looked  up  the  vital  statistics  record, 
but  necessity  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  in- 
vention. Certainly  one  way  of  verifying  the 
relationship  in  any  individual  case  would  be 
to  shoulder  one's  fountain  pen  and  start  out 
on  the  war-path  as  a  case  work  publicist. 
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EDITORIAL 

FROM  various  quarters  have  come 
suggestions  as  to  just  what  this  maga- 
zine of  ours  should  be.  All  are  agreed 
that  it  should  first  of  all  serve  as  a  means  of 
stimulus  and  inspiration  to  those  who  are 
professionally  engaged  in  charity  organiza- 
tion work.  We  use  the  old  title  advisedly, 
for  it  is  in  use  today  by  a  large  majority  of 
societies.  If  the  magazine  is  to  serve,  then, 
this  fundamental  purpose,  it  must  be  pre- 
eminently practical,  even  work-a-day,  its 
feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  but  it  must  be 
more  than  this.  It  must  carry  an  inspira- 
tional note,  it  must  have  breadth  of  vision 
so  that  it  will  touch  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  social  case  workers,  whether  or  not  their 
activities  are  limited  to  the  family  field. 
The  personnel  of  the  publication  committee 
leads  us  to  hope  and  expect  that  these  larger 
ideals  for  The  Family  may  be  realized.  All 
kinds  of  social  case  work  are  closely  inter- 
related, whether  as  applied  to  children's 
agencies,  to  hospital  social  service  or  to  the 
family  as  a  whole;    this  inter-relationship 


will,  we  hope,  be  made  evident  through  the 
columns  of  this  newest  of  magazines. 

In  the  main,  articles  should  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  are  part  of  the  every-day  ex- 
perience of  the  more  progressive  societies; 
as,  for  example,  volunteers,  publicity,  bud- 
get planning  for  societies,  training  of  work- 
ers, the  charity  organization  director,  the 
place  of  community  work  on  our  programs 
the  charity  organization  society  and  organ- 
ized labor,  the  central  council,  the  social 
workers'  club,  the  ideal  working  relation- 
ship between  the  charity  organization  so- 
ciety and  other  agencies,  financial  death 
rates,  methods  of  fund  raising,  the  charity 
organization  society  and  the  marriage  laws, 
etc.,  etc.;  and,  in  the  more  specific  field  of 
case  work,  work  with  Poles,  work  with 
Italians,  treatment  of  special  types  of  case 
(desertion  and  non-support,  widowhood, 
etc.),  adequacy  of  relief,  possibilities  of  per- 
suasion versus  coercion  in  our  work  with 
families,  the  visiting  housekeeper,  the  future 
of  case  work,  methods  of  case  recording, 
office  management,  the  confidential  exchange 
and  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  society,  etc. 

Many  of  these  topics  have  been  suggested 
by  workers  in  our  field;  they  are  burning 
questions,  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many 
people,  volunteers  as  well  as  professionals. 
If  the  magazine  is  to  become  a  workshop 
of  ideas,  it  should  include  subjects  of  this 
type;  many  of  them  will  lead  to  an  exchange 
of  ideas  and  opinions,  and  the  pubHshing  of 
the  resulting  correspondence  will  set  us  all 
to  thinking. 

In  addition  to  these  workshop  articles, 
the  magazine  should  contain  material  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  members  of  boards  of 
directors  of  various  kinds  of  social  agencies, 
and  to  such  part  of  the  outside  public  as  we 
can  hope  to  reach.  Case  work  in  its  broader 
aspects  would  come  in  here;  as,  for  example, 
in  law,  in  medicine  and  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Book  reviews,  news  items,  ques- 
tion and  answer  column  all  have  a  subsidiary 
place  in  our  paper,  but  should  not  occupy 
too  much  space  or  crowd  out  material  which 
is  legitimately  of  primary  importance. 

The  magazine  should  not  be  too  "high- 
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brow"  in  tone;  if  it  becomes  so,  it  will  be 
shunned  by  the  very  people  in  greatest 
need  of  help  and  guidance.  The  small 
group  of  the  elect  already  have — shall  we 
say? — a  bowing  acquaintance  with  one  an- 
other's hobbies  and  ideas;  the  rank  and 
file  form  the  bulk  of  our  reading  public, 
and  it  is  from  this  larger  group  that  we 
earnestly  desire  and  request  ideas  and 
articles. 

These  are  some  of  the  current  notions  of 
what  the  magazine  should  be;  let  us  have 
yours ! 


THERE  were  265  persons  who  made  the 
venture  of  faith  and  subscribed  to  The 
Family  before  the  first  issue  was  out.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  that 
is  an  encouraging  beginning,  for  not  many 
persons  of  such  limited  means  as  ordinarily 
fall  to  the  lot  of  social  workers  care  to  take 
a  pig  in  a  poke  if  they  can  see  the  pig  first 
and  still  have  a  chance  at  getting  him  if  they 
like  his  looks — and  we  gave  just  that  chance 
in  our  opening  campaign  of  advertising  by 
putting  on  the  subscription  blank  an  alter- 
native invitation  to  send  for  a  sample  copy. 
The  conservatives  asked  for  the  sample 
copy  first. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  March  issue, 
however,  trade  has  been  livelier:  on  March 
15th  we  had  442  subscriptions  listed.  The  list 
included  83  official  subscriptions  from  so- 
cieties (only  25  per  cent  of  the  330  subscrip- 
tions possible  if  each  society  in  the  Directory 
subscribes  once),  and  74  from  general  secre- 
taries, supervisors  and  district  secretaries. 

An  analysis  from  another  standpoint 
shows  that  on  March  15th  there  were — 

338  Standard  subscribers  at. . .  .   $1.50 

87  Full  subscribers  at 3.00 

13  Contributing  subscribers  at     5.00 
4  Patron  subscribers  at 10.00 

We  are  still  far  short  of  the  number  re- 
quired to  make  The  Family  self-supporting. 
We  should  like  to  have  all  our  loyal  friends 
look  over  the  ten  suggestions  given  on  page 
20  of  the  first  issue,  and  see  which  of  them 
they  can  put  into  effect,  to  help  us  increase 
our  subscription  list — and  our  usefulness. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

FROM  Texas  comes  the  following: 
I  am  hoping  that  you  can  help  us  out, 
perhaps  through  the  monthly  publication 
which  is  being  prepared,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  member  societies  to  the  fact  that  tele- 
grams or  night  letters  of  inquiry  are  being 
seemingly  unnecessarily  neglected.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  us  to  send  a  night  letter  to  even 
some  of  the  larger  cities  and  receive  the  reply 
perhaps  seven  or  eight  days  later.  Generally 
by  that  time  the  applicant,  in  whose  interest 
we  were  inquiring,  has  become  discouraged 
and  wandered  away.  Also  several  times, 
even  from  some  of  the  largest  cities  and  best 
organized  societies,  it  has  taken  two  or  three 
telegrams  before  we  could  get  any  reply  at  all. 
It  seems  to  me  that  prompt  attention 
ought  to  be  given  to  telegrams,  which  would 
presumably  not  be  sent  if  the  reply  were  not 
urgently  needed.  I  recognize  that  some  of 
the  delay  may  be  due  to  the  telegraph  com- 
panies, but,  according  to  our  information, 
that  has  not  caused  most  of  our  trouble. 


MISS  HARRIET  E.  THOMAS,  general 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  suggestion  regarding  a 
possible  change  in  the  source  of  support  of 
charitable  enterprises: 

I  should  like  to  suggest  regarding  appeals 
that  the  new  wage  conditions  will  probably 
make  us  arrange  an  entirely  new  list  to 
whom  to  send  requests  for  contributions. 

According  to  most  business  men,  their 
customers  are  now  made  up  of  cash  buyers 
who  have  plenty  of  money  but  no  bank  ac- 
counts. Our  old  lists  of  givers  are  so  reduced 
in  income  by  taxation  and  war  giving  that 
their  bank  accounts  are  very  slender  and 
they  can  no  longer  so  well  afford  to  aid  their 
old  friends;  nor  indeed  have  they  the  money 
to  buy  for  cash. 

This  new  group  of  possible  contributors 
needs  educating  as  to  its  responsibilities  to 
social  endeavor,  and  an  entirely  new  type 
of  literature  must  be  arranged  for  them. 
They    have    grown    accustomed    to    seeing 
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appeals  in  print  which  have  been  directed 
toward  the  wealthy  people,  and  which  they 
have  never  accepted  for  themselves.  The 
same  old  style  of  appeal  will  continue  to 
leave   them   untouched.      It  must   be   par- 


ticularly arranged  for  them  and  their  newly 
acquired  riches.  The  laboring  man  with  an 
income  of  several  thousand  per  year  should 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  unskilled  laborer 
and  his  widow  and  children. 


HEARD  IN  THE  FIELD 


;  National  CooieKiice-fSocial  Work 


Humanity-  on  the  March 

Po>ty/sav*n4h  Annual 
Ml  Cot "  -  .  - 

^  Ne>v  Orleui* 


The  National  Con- 
ference    of    Social 
Work  holds  its  forty- 
seventh  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  Orleans, 
La.,April  14-21, 1920. 
The  American  Asso- 
ciation has   sent  out 
the  following  prelimi- 
nary notice  of  its  own 
meetings,  to  be  held  in 
New  Orleans  during  the  week  of  the  Con- 
ference.   The  headquarters  of  the  Association 
will  be  at  the  Hotel  St.  Charles. 

April  14:    Annual  meeting  (morning  and 
afternoon  sessions). 

April  16:  General  secretaries'  dinner. 
April  19:  Caseworkers'  conference. 
April  20:    Small  city  secretaries'  confer- 
ence. 

INTER-URBAN  CONFERENCE  IN 
EASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
IVTISS  KEMPTON  reports  that  a  success- 
-*-*-^  ful  conference  of  seventeen  cities  of 
eastern  Massachusetts  was  held  in  Boston  on 
January  28.  In  spite  ofbad  weather,  thirty 
people  attended  and  voted  into  existence  a 
permanent  organization  to  meet  three  times 
a  year.  Stockton  Raymond,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  Associated  Charities,  was 
elected  Chairman,  and  Miss  Jessie  M.  Lukens, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Brockton  Social  Ser- 
vice League,  Secretary.  The  cities  included  in 
this  inter-urban  organization  are  as  follows: 

Boston  Lawrence  Newton 

Brockton  Lowell  Quincy 

Brookline  Lynn  Salem 

Cambridge  Maiden  Somerville 

Fitchburg  Milton  Waltham 

Haverhill  Newburyport 


The  program  at  this  first  meeting  was  as 
follows : 

The  New  Volunteer  Professional:  Miss 
Clare  M.  Tousley,  Secretary  of  Committee 
on  Co-operation  and  District  Work  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Emma  W.  Lee, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Newburyport,  Mass. 

Organization  and  Committee  Manage- 
ment: Stockton  Raymond,  General  Secre- 
tary of  Boston  Associated  Charities.  Discus- 
sion opened  by  Miss  Jessie  M.  Lukens,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, Brockton,  Mass. 

Publicity  and  Fund  Raising;  Miss  Helen 
Osgood,  General  Secretary  of  the  Lynn 
Associated  Charities.  Discussion  opened 
by  Miss  Alice  C.  Bullock,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Charities,  Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Some  New  Points  of  Emphasis  in  Family 
Treatment:  Miss  Helen  P.  Kempton,  of  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work. 

The  meeting  lasted  all  day  with  a  noon 
recess  and  was  attended  by  executives  and 
members  of  boards  of  directors. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  ORGANIZE 

THE  VARIOUS  schools  in  the  United 
States  for  the  training  of  social  workers 
held  a  conference  in  June,  1919,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  Association  of  Training  Schools 
for  Professional  Social  Work  was  organized. 
Fifteen  schools  were  made  charter  members 
of  the  Association,  the  test  of  eligibility  being 
the  maintenance  of  a  full-time  course  of 
training  for  professional  social  work  covering 
at  least  one  academic  year  and  including  a 
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substantial  amount  of  both  class  instruction 
and  of  supervised  field  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  de- 
velop standards  of  professional  training  for 
social  work.  In  addition  to  holding  sessions 
at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  to 
discuss  the  problemsof  training,  the  Associa- 
tion is  planning  during  the  current  year  to 
study  the  curricula  of  its  members  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  some  minimum  standards 
of  instruction  and  practice  which  may  in- 
fluence professional  training  generally. 

The  members  of  the  Association  are: 

Boston  School  of  Social  Work 

Carola  WoerishofFer  Graduate  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Re- 
search, Bryn  Mawr  College 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Ohio  State  University 

Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 
(Richmond,  Va.) 

Smith  College 

University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Toronto 

Western  Reserve  University 

The  Executive  Committee  is: 

Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  of  the  Boston 
School  of  Social  Work,  Chairman 

Mr.  Porter  R.  Lee,  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  Secretary 

Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College 

Professor  Arthur  J.  Todd,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota 

Miss  S.  P.  Breckinridge,  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

Professor  James  E.  Hagerty,  of  the  Ohio 
State  University 

SALARIES  OF  SCHOOL-TRAINED  SO- 
CIAL WORKERS 
TNFORMATION  supplementary  to  that 
■*■  in  the  article  on  Expenditures  and  Sal- 
aries of  Case  Workers,  on  page  5  of  this 
issue,  appears  in  the  1920-1921  announce- 
ment of  one  of  the  schools  of  social  work. 
The  table  printed  herewith  gives  the  salaries 
of  thirty-two  women  graduates  of  the  two- 


year  course  since  1913.  It  includes  all 
workers,  in  whatever  field  of  social  work 
they  are  engaged,  for  whom  statistics  are 
filed  consecutively  for  the  period  of  years 
1913-1919.  The  list  is  of  necessity  small  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  so  many  women  grad- 
uates have  been  or  still  are  abroad  in  some 
form  of  war  service  that  there  is  not  con- 
secutive nor  recent  information  about  them. 
The  list  is  printed  in  the  school's  announce- 
ment for  1920,  because  of  the  frequent  re- 
quests for  information  regarding  probable 
initial  salary,  rate  of  increase,  etc.  Deduc- 
tions bearing  on  these  questions  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  study  of  the  table.  No  such 
tabulation  of  the  salaries  of  men  graduates 
was  possible  because  of  the  interruption  for 
service  in  the  army. 

The  salaries  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  amount  in  1919.  Bold-faced  figures 
represent  initial  salaries.  The  median  initial 
salary  is  $1200;  the  average  is  S1336.50. 
The  median  present  salary  is  $1785;  the 
average  is  $1833.87. 

Salaries  Received  Since  Graduation  by  Women 
Graduates  of  a  Two-Year  Course  in  a  School 
OF  Social  Work 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

$900 

950 

1200 

$1200 

1320 

1200 

1400 

1020 

1500 

$1020 

1500 
1200 
1200 
1350 

1200 
1200 

1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 

$960 

1200 

1500 
1080 

1600 
1770 

1020 

1080 
1000 

1500 
1200 
1200 
1500 
1500 

1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 

1500 

1500 
1000 

1500 
1500 

1800 
1800 

1800 

840 

1080 
1000 

1500 
1500 

2000 
2000 

1580 

1580 

1800 

2400 

$1000 

S1200 

$1200 

1200 

1600 

1800 

2500 

1000 

1500 

2000 
1560 

2500 
2600 

840 

840 

900 

1500 

2000 
2400 

3000 
3700 
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NEW  NAMES  FOR  OLD 
'flT'E  PUBLISHED  last  month  a  notice 
'^  '^  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Bruno,  General  Secretary  at  Min- 
neapolis, regarding  a  suitable  name  for  the 
family  societies,  and  the  desirableness  of 
uniformity.  Mr.  Bruno  has  sent  in  a  report 
of  the  replies,  from  which  the  following  in- 
formation is  taken : 

Twenty-twocities  responded, of  which  13be- 
lieved  that  there  should  be  a  change  of  name, 
12  believed  that  the  word  "family"  should  be 
included  in  the  new  name,  and  19  believed 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  uni- 
formity if  any  change  is  to  be  made  at  all. 

The  comments  in  the  replies  gather  around 
two  matters :  Reasons  for  retaining  or  chang- 
ing the  present  name,  and  the  name  that 
should  be  adopted.  With  one  exception  all 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  retention  of  the 
present  name  based  their  belief  upon  the 
good-will  created  by  the  familiar  title.  Al- 
though the  group  was  in  the  minority,  it 
made  a  good  argument  for  the  retention  of 
the  title  on  that  basis.  One  strengthened  it 
by  the  statement  that  it  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  rehabilitate  the  present  title  as  to 
create  a  new  connotation  for  a  new  title. 
This  feeling  was  stronger  among  the  di- 
rectors and  the  volunteers  interested  in 
money  raising  than  among  the  case  workers. 

The  reasons  for  the  change  of  name  were 
not  so  clearly  defined,  and  .were  about 
equally  divided  between  the  desire  to  get 
away  from  the  term  "charity"  and  the  de- 
sire to  include  the  term  "family."  In  three 
instances  the  latter  consideration  was  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  the  agencies  were 
still  doing  community  work. 

In  regard  to  the  second  matter,  the  name 
to  be  adopted,  the  actual  suggestions  were 
quite  widely  separated.  The  following  ten 
names  were  proposed  by  one  society  each: 

Society  for  Family  Service 

Society  for  Family  Social  Work 

Social  Aid  Society 

Family  Social  Work  Society 

Bureau  of  Social  Work 

Bureau  of  Social  and  Family  Welfare 

The  Family  Society  of 


Society  for  Family  Welfare 

League  for  Friendly  Service 

A  name  beginning  with  the  word  "family, " 

The  simplest  suggestion  is  "The  Family 
Society,"  followed  by  the  name  of  the  city. 
Most  of  the  suggestions  included  the  word 
"family,"  but  not  all.  "Social  service"  is 
evidently  not  holding  its  own  and  "social 
work"  is  similarly  falling  behind.  These  two 
latter  titles  are  favored  only  by  societies  which 
conceive  their  task  as  still  having  something 
of  the  community  organizing  function.  The 
argument  for  "family"  is  that  it  so  accu- 
rately describes  the  work  of  the  organization. 

The  following  general  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  replies: 

1.  There  is  a  strong  group  of  business  men 
who  believe  that  the  present  title  should  be 
retained  on  account  of  its  business  asset. 

2.  There  is  a  similarly  strong  group  of 
those  most  closely  in  touch  with  case  work 
of  the  societies  believing  that  the  present 
title  should  be  changed  because  it  is  not  ac- 
curately descriptive. 

3.  There  is  a  large  majority  of  those  de- 
siring a  change  who  believe  the  word  "fam- 
ily" should  be  included  and  placed  promi- 
nently in  the  title. 

4.  There  is  distinct  disapproval  of  the 
words  "social,"  "service"  and  "welfare." 
Titles  including  any  one  of  those  names 
would  be  accepted  more  or  less  with  protest. 

5.  In  accordance  with  the  above  para- 
graphs the  most  striking  suggestion  is  to 
drop  all  other  titles  but  the  word  "family," 
and  call  our  societies  the  "Family  Society 
of ." 

The  first  impression  is  not  always  favor- 
able, but  it  apparently  is  the  title  which  after 
consideration  will  secure  the  widest  approval. 
It  is  only  just  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
while  other  quotations  in  this  report  have 
been  anonymous  the  credit  for  this  sugges- 
tion is  due  to  Mr.  de  Schweinitz,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society.  His 
argument  for  it  is  that  the  title  is  dignified 
and  commands  instant  respect,  and  that  in 
so  far  as  our  organizations  are  not  covering 
the  entire  field  of  the  family  the  title  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  challenge. 
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RE  you  so  deep  in 
the  rut  that  you  can't 
see  the  woods  for  the 
trees? 

Each  summer  The  New 
York  School  of  Social 
Work  gives  a  course  of 
training — designed  for 
the  professional  who  is 
too  busy  to  keep  pace 
with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  fields  of 
social  case  work,  child 
welfare,  labor  problems, 
statistical  methods,  rec- 
reation, community  work, 
crime  and  punishment, 
and  social  psychiatry — 

— supplemented  by  field 
work  in  New  York  City 
— cock-pit  of  social  per- 
plexities. 

The  course  opens  July 
6th  and  closes  August 
14th. 


The 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

103  E.  TWENTY-SECOND  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL 
OF  CIVICS  AND 
PHILANTHROPY 


1920  SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  21  .  SEPTEMBER  3 

First  Term,  June  21-JuIy  28 
Second  Term,  July  2^September  3 

Nfu,'  Students  Admitted  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  Each  Term 


General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

Special  Training  Course  for  Prospec- 
tive "Home  Service"  Secretaries 

Special  Courses  for  Public  Health 
Nurses 

Special  Course  in  Industrial  Service 

Special  Gymnastic  and  Recreation 
Courses 


FOR   INFORMATION 
ADDRESS  THE  DEAN 

2559  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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1  he  study  of  the  single  family  on  its 
homestead  would  yield  richer  scientific 
knowledge  and  more  practical  results 
in  the  great  social  sciences  than  almost 
any  other  single  object  in  the  social 
world.  .  .  .  The  student  would  find 
himself  at  the  roots  of  property^  sepa- 
rate ownership  of  land,  inheritance, 
rent,  taxation,  free  trade,  and  tariff, 
and  discover  the  germs  of  international 
law  and  the  State. 

S.  W.  Dike 
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School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY         CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Offers  practical  Training  for  Social  Work  to  College  Graduates 

Courses  of  Study  are  combined  with  Social  Case  Work.      Experience  is  gained 
under  supervision  for  positions  of  responsibility 

Payment  is  made  to  students  for  service  rendered  while  training 

Courses  in  the  Division  of  Family  Welfare  and  Social  Service 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  (Social  Administration) 

JAMES  ELBERT  CUTLER,  Ph.D.,  Dean  JAMES  F.  JACKSON,  B.S.,  Director 


The  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

A  MANUAL  By  FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN  PRICE,  75  CENTS 

Part     I:  Character  and  Purpose  of  a  Central  Council 
Part    II:  Technique  of  Initial  Organization 
Part  III:  Philosophy  and  Methods  of  Work 
Part  IV:  A  Few  Central  Councils  with  Histories 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  establish  central  councils  in  their  own  communities 

For  sale  by  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
At  Its  Central  Office,  130  EAST  22D  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Summer  Courses  for  Social  Workers  at  Smith  College 

LOCATED  AT  NORTHAMPTON  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  HILLS 

JULY  6— AUGUST  31,  1920 

Child  Psychology — Community  Analysis — Community  Health — Community  Service — 
Mental  Tests — Industrial  Problems — Public  Health — Social  Medicine — Social  Psychiatry 
— Social  Psychology — Government  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Work 

TRAINING  COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Community  Service  Medical  Social  Work  Psychiatric  Social  Work 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS  THE  DIRECTTOR 

The  Smith  College  Training  School  for  Social  Work  Massachusetts 
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A  SUMMER  COURSE  FOR  COLLEGE  JUNIORS 

ANNA  KEMPSHALL 
District  Secretary,  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 


THREE  years  ago  a  special  committee 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society,  whose  interest  lay  in  the  fur- 
thering of  publicity  and  education  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  social  work,  conceived  the  idea  of 
inviting  as  guests  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  a  number  of  undergraduates, 
both  men  and  women,  from  the  leading  col- 
leges in  the  East.  Invitations  were  to  be  ex- 
tended to  six  men  and  six  women,  all  juniors, 
to  spend  the  month  of  July  in  New  York  as 
guests  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
all  expenses  to  be  provided  for  by  a  special 
fund  contributed  by  an  individual  member 
of  the  Society  particularly  interested  in  the 
development  of  this  plan.  The  purpose  was 
to  introduce  the  student  to  social  conditions 
m  New  York,  and  to  some  of  the  measures 


that  are  now  being  taken  to  improve  them; 
also  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  prac- 
tical insight  into  what  is  generally  known  as 
social  case  work,  with  the  hope  that  the  stu- 
dents on  returning  to  their  respective  colleges 
would  take  with  them  an  enthusiastic  inter- 
est in  social  problems,  an  interest  that  might 
lead  them  after  graduation  to  take  an  active 
part  in  civil  and  social  movements,  either 
volunteer  or  professional;  as  well  as  to  give 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  to  others.  This 
plan  was  accordingly  carried  out  and  met 
with  such  success  that  it  has  become  an 
established  feature  of  the  organization's 
work. 

In  order  to  bring  this  opportunity  before 
as  large  a  group  of  the  students  as  possible,  a 
representative  of  the  Charity  Organization 
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Society  visits  the  different  colleges  before 
the  spring  term,  there  addressing  such  groups 
of  students  as  the  junior  classes  in  economics 
and  sociology,  on  the  subject  of  social  work  in 
general  and  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  in  particular,  explaining  the 
opportunity  which  is  offered  the  student  to  be- 
come more  intimately  acquainted  with  these 
subjects  by  the  four  weeks'  visit  to  New  York. 

The  selection  of  the  student  is  left  to  a  col- 
lege committee,  which  considers  the  quali- 
fications of  the  applicants  and  chooses  the 
one  who  in  its  estimation  is  best  fitted  for 
this  work.  This  committee  is  composed  of 
the  student  president,  the  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  or  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  the  president  of  the  junior  class, 
the  student  who  represented  the  college  the 
previous  year,  and  the  head  of  the  economics 
department.  The  student  must  be  a  junior 
and  the  Society  desires  that  he  be  not 
younger  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the 
one  who,  to  quote  from  the  Society's  invita- 
tion, "seems  to  the  committee  to  be  best 
fitted  in  scholarship,  in  interest  in  studies  re- 
lating to  economics,  sociology  and  social 
work,  in  personality,  in  participation  in  stu- 
dent activities,  to  represent  the  college  as  a 
guest  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
The  student  need  not  necessarily  be  contem- 
plating social  work  as  a  vocation,  although 
it  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  the  experience 
in  New  York  the  student  will  after  gradua- 
tion take  at  least  some  avocational  interest  in 
the  charitable  and  civic  activities  of  his  own 
city."  Selection  on  the  competitive  basis  has 
resulted  in  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
successful  candidate  not  only  of  the  honor  of 
being  selected,  but  also  of  the  responsibility 
of  reporting  his  impressions  and  spreading 
the  knowledge  which  he  has  received.  This 
he  may  do  by  various  means — by  writing 
for  college  publications,  addressing  special 
groups  or  classes  and  by  informal  conversa- 
tion with  fellow  students  as  well  as  by  en- 
couraging volunteer  work  in  the  settlements 
or  Charity  Organization  Society  in  the  col- 
lege town. 

Realizing  how  extensive  the  scope  of  social 
work  is  and  the  impossibility  of  approaching 


in  four  weeks  a  thorough  understanding  of 
any  specialized  field,  the  Society  attempts  to 
present  to  the  students  only  a  general  idea  of 
what  the  problems  are  and  how  they  are 
being  met.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical  as- 
pects. The  experience  which  the  Society  has 
given  the  students  consists  of  social  case 
work,  lectures  by  experts  in  various  fields  of 
social  work,  followed  by  discussion  and  visits 
to  institutions  and  agencies  engaged  in  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  social  maladjustments. 
During  the  summer  session  of  1919,  three 
days  a  week  were  spent  on  social  case  work 
in  the  district  offices  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  First  came  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  philosophy  underlying  case  work,  then 
the  reading  of  a  record  by  the  student,  illus- 
trating some  of  the  social  problems  confront- 
ing families,  and  the  methods  that  are  being 
employed  to  relieve  and  if  possible  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  conditions  that  gave 
rise  to  these  problems.  After  discussion  of 
current  case  records  showing  the  steps  in 
investigation,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  the 
student  began  his  actual  work  with  the  fam- 
ilies. As  four  weeks  would  permit  intensive 
case  work  on  only  a  few  cases,  the  student 
himself  may  have  come  in  contact  with  only 
two  or  three  families.  The  work  began  with 
the  simpler  tasks  of  taking  a  child  to  a  dis- 
pensary or  finding  a  position  for  a  young  boy 
or  girl,  and  gradually  worked  up  to  the  more 
difficult  tasks  involved  in  investigation,  plan 
and  treatment. 

Their  work  was  carefully  supervised  by 
the  district  secretaries  under  whose  direction 
they  were  placed.  Once  a  week  the  students 
met  for  case  discussion,  at  which  time  the  in- 
dividual problems  presented  by  their  cases 
and  their  relation  to  the  larger  social  prob- 
lems were  discussed. 

Two  days  a  week  were  devoted  to  excur- 
sions and  lectures.  These  included  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  childhood,  mental  and 
physical  handicaps,  industrial  conditions  and 
poor  housing.  If  the  student  was  particularly 
interested  in  any  one  of  these  subjects  it  was 
made  possible  for  him  to  attend  all  lectures  , 
and  excursions  relative  to  that  subject.  | 
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In  pursuance  of  this  plan  some  of  the  stu- 
dents were  given  an  insight  into  the  varied 
and  complex  problems  presented  by  the  city 
child  and  what  is  being  done  in  his  interest. 
Following  a  lecture  by  the  chief  probation 
oflficer,  they  visited  the  children's  court, 
where  they  heard  several  of  the  cases  tried. 
Their  work  with  the  families  took  them  into 
the  neighborhoods  and  often  into  the  homes 
from  which  the  delinquent  or  neglected  child 
came.  They  visited  the  institutions  to  which 
the  children  were  committed  from  the  court, 
as  well  as  the  agencies  which  are  endeavoring 
to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency  by  organized 
recreation,  proper  housing  conditions,  Ameri- 
canization of  the  foreign  parents  and  voca- 
tional guidance.  They  visited  a  psychiatric 
clinic  where  they  saw  several  children  exam- 
ined mentally,  and  heard  a  discussion  regard- 
ing the  care  of  the  delinquent  child  as  well  as 
the  problem  presented  in  the  development 
of  a  potential  characteristic  discovered  only 
after  the  examination  by  a  psychiatrist.  A 
model  orphan  asylum  on  the  cottage  plan 
was  visited  and  contrasted  with  the  old  in- 
stitutionalized refuge.  Interspersed  among 
these  visits  were  lectures  by  various  leaders 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  work  with  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  field  of  industry  the  students  con- 
sidered the  factors  involved  in  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children,  the  status  of 
labor  unions  and  possible  factory  legislation, 
j  including  the  minimum  wage.   A  visit  made 
■  to  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls 
showed  the  types  of  work  offered  the  gram- 
mar school   graduate.     At   the  workman's 
compensation  bureau  several  very  interesting 
cases  were  heard.    The  modern  devices  for 
protecting  the  individual   against  accident 
and  injury  were  illustrated  at  the  safety  mu- 
seum.   In  a  like  manner  the  problems  pre- 
I  sented  by  the  physical  and  mental  handicaps 


and  poor  housing  were  touched  upon.  The 
students  lived  in  settlements  where  they 
came  in  very  close  touch  with  neighborhood, 
community  and  recreational  work.  Saturday 
mornings  were  left  free  for  general  discussion 
and  the  correlating  of  the  week's  activities. 

By  way  of  recreation  for  the  juniors  them- 
selves a  great  deal  that  was  new  and  divert- 
ing was  crowded  into  their  free  time  on  Sat- 
urday afternoons  and  Sundays.  In  addition 
a  trip  was  made  to  the  social  workers'  coun- 
try club  at  Hartsdale,  where  tennis  proved 
the  most  interesting  event  of  the  day.  This 
scarcely  compared,  however,  with  a  later  trip 
up  the  Hudson,  where  outdoor  cooking  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Palisades  was  followed  by  a 
moonlight  boat-ride  on  the  river. 

The  students  found  the  work  interesting 
but  not  easy.  They  appreciated  the  unique 
experience  that  was  given  them  and  returned 
to  their  colleges  full  of  enthusiasm  and  with 
a  fairly  comprehensive  idea  of  social  prob- 
lems and  social  work  and  a  relatively  clear 
conception  of  the  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  every  individual  member  of  a  com- 
munity to  take  an  active  interest  in  civil  and 
social  movements.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  few  of  these  students  have  already  en- 
tered into  some  form  of  social  work;  but 
more  significant  than  this  concrete  result  is 
the  less  definite  and  yet  the  very  evident  one 
of  the  spreading  of  the  knowledge  of  social 
work  among  the  undergraduates  at  the  col- 
leges. The  Society  feels  that  the  importance 
of  this  influence  cannot  be  overestimated  in 
its  undeniable  effect  on  the  general  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  social  work 
among  hundreds  of  students  who  will  soon 
become  important  citizens  in  communities 
where  their  enlightened  attitude  will  be  in- 
valuable; for  it  is  they  who,  among  our  lay 
public,  should  be  the  best  molders  of  pro- 
gressive public  opinion. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  CLOSED  CASES 

PEARL    C.    SALSBERRY 

District  Secretary,  Minneapolis  Associated  Charities 


A  CASE  worker's  ability  should  be  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  re- 
current cases  she  has — that  is,  a 
continual  opening  and  reopening  should  of 
itself  constitute  a  danger  signal  by  which  a 
worker  can  judge  of  her  own  ability.  Even 
if  the  reopening  is  the  result  of  the  outbreak 
of  a  new  problem,  the  good  case  worker 
often  finds  that  more  intensive  work  before 
date  of  last  closing  would  have  disclosed 
first  symptoms.  We  lament  that  our  sources 
of  application  fail  to  bring  us  our  clients  in 
time,  and  we  train  our  students  and  volun- 
teers to  recognize  potential  social  problems; 
yet  our  closed  cases,  even  though  the  closing 
may  be  due  to  pressure  of  work,  are  a 
mockery  of  the  "  ounce  of  prevention."  Ex- 
perience in  an  office  where  a  horror  of  re- 
opened cases  permeates  the  atmosphere 
ought  to  be  good  training. 

Dr.  Cabot,  in  Social  Service  and  the  Art  of 
Healing,  speaks  of  the  value  of  the  social 
service  department  in  following  up  those 
"discharged  as  well"  from  the  hospital 
wards.  A  similar  function  performed  for 
the  closed  cases  might  be  valuable.  Every 
case  worker  should  adopt  some  set  of  stan- 
dard tests  as  a  check  to  her  work.  She  can 
safely  close  a  case  only  when  she  can  answer 
positively  the  requirements  of  such  standards. 

One  of  the  district  secretaries  in  Minne- 
apoHs  read  over  recently  a  group  of  fifty 
nonsupport  cases  which  had  been  closed 
within  the  last  two  years.  Of  this  number, 
twenty-five  were  selected  for  further  work. 
There  was  no  formal  method  of  selection; 
but  the  general  plan  was  to  reopen  the  ones 
registered  by  the  largest  number  of  social 
agencies,  and  those  in  which  the  family 
life  as  revealed  in  the  record  seemed  least 
stable.  After  consulting  the  agencies  regis- 
tered since  date  of  last  closing,  nine  were 
dropped  because  information  from  those 
agencies  indicated  that  the  situation  was  at 
least  no  worse  than  at  date  of  last  closing 


and  in  some  instances  was  much  improved. 
The  sixteen  remaining  cases  have  now  been 
under  care  for  ten  weeks. 

Meanwhile  the  Registration  Department 
was  producing  a  group  of  records  for  study. 
As  other  agencies  registered  on  closed  cases, 
the  records  were  studied  and  in  this  group 
certain  ones  were  selected  for  reopening. 
The  basis  of  selection  in  this  group  was 
threefold : 

1.  Families  most  recently  known. 

2.  Families  in  which  much  work  had  been 

done. 

3.  Families  in  which  the  largest  number 

of  other  agencies  were  registered  since 
last  closing. 

Out  of  about  two  hundred  records  studied, 
forty-five  were  reopened.  Fifteen  were 
later  dropped  after  consultation  with  other 
agencies  and  thirty  have  continued  under 
care  for  ten  weeks. 

In  both  groups  then  there  has  been  a  total 
of  forty-six  reopened  cases.  Through  con- 
tacts with  these  forty-six  families,  informa- 
tion regarding  social  conditions  in  eleven 
other  families  was  obtained,  so  that  ten 
additional  records  were  reopened  and  one 
was  opened.  At  the  present  time  then  there 
are  under  care  fifty-six  cases  reopened,  and 
one  case  opened,  without  application  to  the 
society. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cases  closed,  at  least  fifty-six 
should  have  had  longer  continued  or  more 
intensive  work.  Of  the  twenty-four  cases 
dropped  after  consulting  the  other  agencies, 
five  were  known  to  a  children's  agency 
equipped  for  work  similar  to  that  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  and  others  had  become  I 
known  to  one  or  both  of  two  relief  agencies 
which  make  no  attempt  to  get  at  the  cause 
of  application.  It  is  safe  to  suppose  that  inj 
this  group  a  large  number  still  needed  care 
at  the  time  of  closing;    and  had  that  care 
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continued,  the  reference  to  the  second 
agency  would  not  have  been  necessary. 

For  all  these  groups — the  sixteen  non- 
support  cases  which  had  been  closed  within 
the  past  two  years,  the  thirty  cases  reported 
by  the  Registration  Department,  and  the 
eleven  cases  that  were  opened  or  reopened 
as  a  result  of  work  on  the  cases  of  the  first 
two  groups — the  same  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed. First,  each  agency  registering  since 
the  date  of  last  closing  was  offered  a  report 
of  the  society's  knowledge  of  the  family. 
Second,  the  new  agency  was  offered  the 
assistance  of  the  society  on  the  basis  of  the 
society's  older  acquaintanceship.  Third,  a 
summary  of  the  new  agency's  record  was 
secured.  Naturally,  the  results  of  these 
three  steps  determined  whether  the  record 
was  reopened. 

In  the  fifty-six  reopened  cases  now  under 
care,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  which  the 
society  is  now  doing  ought  to  have  been 
done  at  the  time  of  last  closing.  None  of  the 
situations  indicate  the  outbreak  of  problems 
which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by 
more  continued  effort  at  the  time  of  previ- 
ous contacts.  To  be  sure,  acute  conditions 
and  complications  have  appeared;  but  the 
basic  difficulties  were  evident  in  the  old 
record,  though  in  some  instances  only  in 
incipient  stages.  An  open-minded  visitor 
working  with  the  family  brought  back  in 
most  instances  a  report  of  problems  existing 
much  as  the  district  secretary,  from  her 
reading  of  the  previous  record,  expected  the 
visitor  to  find  them. 

As  new  problems  arise,  or  as  old  ones  be- 
come acute,  the  clients  may  be  expected  to 
reapply.  A  study  of  the  degree  of  acuteness 
of  problems  necessary  to  bring  clients  back 
of  their  own  initiative  might  help  the  case 
worker  in  determining  at  what  stage  it  was 
safe  to  close  cases.  The  significant  question 
is  whether  cases  will  reopen  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  old  problems  in  anything  but 
acute  stages. 

This  group  of  records  has  been  segregated 
from  the  rest  of  the  district  work  and  as- 
signed to  a  special  supervisor  in  charge  of 
training  workers  for  another  agency.     The 


special  supervisor  has  been  responsible  to 
the  district  secretary  and  has  made  assign- 
ments to  her  students  just  as  any  regular 
visitor  in  the  district,  responsible  for  stu- 
dents, would  assign  student  work.  Con- 
ferences with  the  supervisor  and  her  stu- 
dents were  held  by  the  district  secretary 
until  the  special  supervisor  became  familiar 
with  the  local  conditions.  Continuity  of 
policy  and  plan  was  made  possible  by  fre- 
quent conference  between  the  district  secre- 
tary and  the  special  supervisor. 

Such  a  group  of  records  reopened  has 
furnished  valuable  teaching  material.  The 
student  secures  immediately  a  knowledge 
of  other  social  agencies,  their  respective 
fields,  their  routine  of  work,  their  methods 
of  record-keeping.  Nothing  else  can  better 
teach  the  value  of  record-keeping.  (It 
makes  little  difference  whether  the  agency 
in  question  keeps  records — the  effect  is 
the  same.)  The  use  of  various  forms  of 
record-keeping  arouses  the  student  to  a 
study  of  such  forms,  and  makes  her  own 
record-reading  and  writing  more  carefully 
planned. 

A  knowledge  of  agencies  and  their  fields 
gives  her  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  analyzing 
family  situations;  and  the  ability  to  make  a 
distribution  of  problems  according  to  func- 
tions of  agencies  will  serve  as  a  valuable, 
even  though  artificial,  stimulus  to  problem 
analysis.  For  instance,  a  worker  who  had 
spent  considerable  time  studying  records  in 
various  health  agencies  anal}^ed  "illnesses" 
much  more  minutely  than  she  analyzed 
"neglect."  It  was  significant  that  she  had 
had  no  contact  with  children's  agencies. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  student  in  the 
same  group,  doing  about  the  same  grade  of 
work,  described  "neglect"  in  detail,  but  was 
inclined  to  refer  all  medical  work  to  one 
agency. 

Professional  ethics  among  social  workers 
needs  emphasis.  Frequent  conference  with 
workers  in  an  allied  field  will  stimulate  a 
spirit  of  give  and  take,  and  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  confidence. 

A  student  early  trained  in  consulting 
available  sources  of  information  will  never 
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make  the  mistake  of  rushing  in  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  an  application.  She  will 
quickly  learn  the  principles  involved  in  such 
general  expressions  as  "safeguarding  the 
family"  and  "avoiding  duplication." 

The  maze  through  which  students  are 
sometimes  conducted  in  preparation  for  a 
visit  is  bewildering — so  many  unexpected 
events  may  happen  that  all  contingencies  can- 
not be  anticipated.  Consulting  the  record 
of  another  agency  is  definite,  not  beset  with 
unexpected  emergencies  requiring  quick  de- 
cision, and  enables  the  student  to  familiarize 
herself  with  emergencies  by  perusal  of  a 
written  record. 

If  a  student  becomes  familiar  with  the 
work  of  agencies  through  contact  with  the 
agencies  rather  than  families,  if  she  learns 
thoroughly  what  may  arise  in  any  family 


situation,  and  can  see  what  the  experience 
of  other  workers  has  been,  the  shock  of  an 
emergency  is  thereby  lessened.  False  steps 
are  expected  in  the  beginning  student,  but 
the  mistakes  made  are  more  easily  corrected 
when  an  agency,  rather  than  a  family,  is 
involved.  Assurance  that  she  has  some 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  a  given  situation 
will  give  the  student  a  spirit  of  self-reliance 
that  will  at  once  inspire  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  her  clients. 

Note. — Miss  Salsberry  has  given  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  on  the  reopened  cases  was 
carried  on.  Unfortunately  the  experiment  is  still  too 
young  for  any  very  general  conclusions  to  have  been 
reached.  Many  secretaries  must  have  had  experience 
with  reopened  cases,  however, — though  perhaps  not  so 
concentratedly  as  the  Minneapolis  supervisor;  and  The 
Family  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  if  they  have 
assembled  a  body  of  experience  leading  up  to  the  formu- 
lation of  such  practical  tests  as  are  spoken  of  in  the 
article. 


ON  THE  HIRING  LINE 

CONSIDERATIONS  OF  FAIR  DEALING  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  DISCHARGE  OF  WORKERS 


[In  the  April  issue  Miss  Colcord  discussed  fair  deal- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer, — prospective 
and  present.  The  closing  paragraph  touched  upon  the 
question  of  salary  for  a  vacation  taken  between  jobs, 
and  the  case  of  a  worker  who  accepted  such  salary  with- 
out telHng  her  employer  that  she  did  not  expect  to  re- 
t  urn  to  him  after  the  vacation.] 

III.    From  the  Point  of  Vipw  of  the 
Worker 

Such  practices  as  were  suggested  at  the 
close  of  the  last  topic  involve,  of  course, 
actual  dishonesty.  A  dishonest  worker,  even 
under  the  circumstances  outlined,  could 
"beat  the  game"  by  returning  for  a  week 
after  vacation  and  then  leaving.  There  have 
been  instances  of  conduct  also  to  be  stigma- 
tized as  dishonest  when  workers  have  taken 
pains  to  secure  offers  from  outside  agencies 
with  no  idea  of  accepting  thfem,  but  intend- 
ing to  use  them  merely  as  a  lever  to  secure 
salary  increases  from  their  present  employ- 
ers. There  can  be  no  question  about  the  bad 
ethics  involved  in  such  practices  as  this,  but 
as  in  the  other  aspects  of  the  question  which 
we  have  already  considered,  there  is  a  wide 


JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

Superintendent,  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 

expanse  of  debatable  ground,  as  indicated  by 
some  of  the  following  questions: 


a.  Is  there  an  obligation  upon  the  worker  to 
let  the  employer  know  when  she  regis- 
ters with  an  exchange,  or  when  she  re- 
ceives the  offer  of  a  position? 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  such  def- 
inite ethical  obligation.  Where  the  relation 
of  mutual  confidence  between  employee  and 
employer  is  not  such  that  this  would  happen 
as  a  matter  of  course,  however,  something  is 
wrong  with  the  relations.  The  employee  who 
in  registering  with  an  exchange  stipulates 
that  no  communication  should  be  had  with 
her  present  employers  ought  to  be  questioned 
closely,  and  in  turn  question  herself  closely 
as  to  her  motives.  She  should  take  into  con- 
sideration that  it  is  bound  to  prejudice  an 
employer  who  inquires  at  the  exchange  about 
her.  It  is  the  writer's  judgment  that  there 
is  no  obligation  resting  upon  the  worker  to 
mention  to  the  employer  the  offer  of  a  posi- 
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tion  unless  the  worker  intends  to  consider 
the  position  seriously.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  decided  obligation  not  to  accept  an- 
other offer  without  previous  consultation 
with  the  employer;  that  is  to  say,  without 
giving  the  employer  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  and  bring  up  objections,  if 
he  has  any,  before  the  deal  is  actually  closed. 

b.  Is  there  a  duty  upon  the  worker  to  protest 

against  overwork,  bad  working  condi- 
tions, etc.? 
The  writer  believes  that  there  is,  and  that 
the  uncomplaining  acceptance  by  social 
workers  of  many  unnecessarily  hard  condi- 
tions is  indirectly  the  cause  of  a  good  many 
of  the  conditions  themselves.  Boards  of  di- 
rectors often  do  not  see  the  need  for  bettering 
conditions  until  it  is  brought  forcibly  to  their 
attention.  The  social  worker  who  accepts  un- 
complainingly whatever  is  handed  out  may 
be  creating  a  wrong  attitude  on  the  part  of 
her  board  or  her  supervisors.  Her  duty  to 
herself,  to  her  job,  and  to  her  fellow  workers 
is  to  keep  clearly  in  the  foreground  condi- 
tions which  she  feels  to  be  adverse  to  her  best 
work. 

An  experienced  woman  in  community  center  work 
was  recommended  for  and  accepted  a  post  as  director 
of  community  center  work  in  one  of  our  middle  class 
cities.  She  found  on  arriving  during  the  influenza  epi- 
demic that  there  was  no  public  health  nurse  in  the  town, 
although  the  situation  called  for  well-trained  medical 
workers.  After  two  weeks  of  working  eighteen  hours  a 
day  or  more,  she  realized  she  could  not  begin  to  cope 
with  the  situation,  although  the  mayor  of  the  town, 
aroused  by  her  efforts,  offered  to  employ  her  at  double 
the  salary  the  settlement  was  able  to  pay  her.  She  felt 
that  she  could  not  continue  in  such  a  situation  where 
conditions  were  so  overwhelming,  and  resigned.  It  is 
probable  that  by  her  action  she  stimulated  more  interest 
in  the  situation  than  she  would  have  by  remaining  and 
suffering  the  inevitable  breakdown. 

But  if  a  worker's  resignation  is  in  her  own 
mind  a  resignation  of  protest,  she  owes  it  to 
all  concerned  to  make  the  grounds  of  her 
action  perfectly  clear. 

c.  //  the  prospective  employer  insists  on  too 

short  notice,  what  should  be  the  attitude 
of  the  worker? 
In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the  attitude 
of  the  worker  should  be  to  take  up  frankly 
with  her  employer  the  request  of  the  pros- 
pective employer,  and  to  allow  him  to  make 


his  protest  before  returning  her  answer.  Few 
employers  will  insist  on  an  employee's  losing 
the  opportunity  to  accept  an  advantageous 
offer  because  the  new  employer  holds  out 
for  short  notice  or  no  notice  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  has  known  instances 
of  social  workers  so  loyal  to  their  jobs  and  so 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  would  be 
created  by  a  sudden  resignation,  that  they 
have  voluntarily  refused  advantageous  offers 
and  said  nothing  about  them  for  fear  that 
their  present  employers  would  refuse  to  ac- 
cept such  a  sacrifice.  There  can  be  no  moral 
obligation  upon  an  individual  to  carry 
loyalty  and  responsibility  to  these  lengths. 
Where  his  own  standards  of  conduct  demand 
it,  however,  one  can  only  admire  and  com- 
mend the  moral  worth  of  the  action. 

Speaking  in  general,  there  is  an  obligation 
upon  the  worker  who  contemplates  leaving 
one  organization  and  going  to  another  to 
consider  not  only  her  own  advancement,  but 
where  she  will  be  of  most  service,  what  are 
the  needs  of  her  present  organization,  and 
what  is  the  possibility  of  satisfactorily  re- 
placing her.  This  latter  consideration  is 
surely  of  moment  to  the  individual  worker. 
Social  workers  put  so  much  of  themselves 
into  their  work  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
personal  concern  who  is  to  pick  that  work 
up  and  carry  it  on. 

In  most  case-working  organizations  the 
winter  months  are  the  busy  season,  and 
efforts  are  bent  toward  placing  the  staff,  early 
in  the  fall,  upon  as  stable  a  basis  as  possible, 
so  that  staff  changes  from  then  until  the  next 
summer  may  be  minimized.  In  considering 
a  change  of  position,  a  case  worker  should 
therefore  have  in  mind  the  time  of  year  at 
which  the  change  is  expected  to  take  place. 
If  she  has  accepted  a  position  of  executive 
responsibility,  she  is  not  justified  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  in  giving  it  up  for  another 
position  during  the  rush  of  the  winter's  work. 

IV.    General  Considerations 
No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  fore- 
going to  discuss  salary  differences  between 
societies  in  relation  to  changes  of  employ- 
ment,   and    the   ethical    considerations   in- 
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volved.  When  there  are  two  agencies  in 
nearby  communities  whose  standards  of 
work  are  much  the  same,  but  whose  salary 
ranges  differ  widely,  the  policy  of  the  more 
prosperous  organization  to  offer  a  higher 
salary  for  the  same  work  has  a  tendency  to 
drain  the  less  wealthy  organization  of  all  its 
best  workers  before  their  training  can  be 
completed,  or  they  can  make  a  return  in 
services  for  the  training  received.  Pros- 
perous organizations  which  have  a  regard  for 
the  rights  of  their  neighbors  are  very  chary 
of  encouraging  applications  from  the  other 
agencies'  staff  members.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility that  this  sensitiveness  may  be  carried 
to  the  point  of  working  injustice  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  individual  worker.  Such  a 
situation  means  the  closest  co-operation  and 
understanding  between  the  agencies  involved, 
and  a  nice  balancing  of  the  ethics  of  the  situa- 
tion in  each  individual  case. 

Where  such  confidence  does  not  exist,  the 
agency  which  is  unable  to  offer  the  higher 
salary  may  be  forced  to  the  length  of  estab- 
lishing a  contract  system.  This  practice, 
once  common  among  family  case  working 
agencies,  has  been  abandoned  in  recent  years 
by  most  of  the  societies  which  formerly^em- 
ployed  it.  The  disadvantages  of  keeping 
people  upon  the  staff  against  their  will,  and 
on  pain  of  being  stigmatized  for  breach  of 
contract  if  they  sought  better  opportunities, 
has  come  to  seem  to  most  executives  to  out- 
weigh the  gains.  The  fact  should  not  how- 
ever be  overlooked  that  the  pressure  of  the 
higher-salaried  society  upon  its  lower-salaried 
neighbor,  which  is  always  working  to  induce 
the  latter  to  increase  salaries,  is  from  a  pro- 
fessional point  of  view  desirable  and  not 
wholly  to  be  interfered  with. 

While  the  signing  of  a  two  or  three  year 
contract  has  largely  disappeared,  there  is 
still  the  necessity  of  having  a  clear  under- 
standing with  each  new  member  taken  upon 
the  staff  as  to  exactly  what  her  status  and 
prospects  may  be.  If  there  is  a  probationary 
period,  this  should  be  clearly  understood  on 
both  sides,  and  at  the  time  when  the  worker 
goes  over  from  the  temporary  into  the  per- 
manent staff  on  the  completion  of  the  pro- 


bationary period,  there  should  be  formal 
notification  of  the  new  status.  The  young 
worker  who  desires  the  information  should 
be  told  without  equivocation  the  length  of 
time  which  it  takes  to  train  a  case  worker, 
and  the  probable  range  of  dates  within 
which  she  may  look  for  promotion  in  salary 
or  position  after  her  temporary  appointment 
is  confirmed. 

The  general  family  agencies  whose  work 
has  been  established  for  some  years  and  which 
are  known  to  have  a  reputation  as  training 
centers,  are  peculiarly  open  to  exploitation 
at  the  hands  of  specialized  agencies,  if  these 
latter  have  not  clearly  thought  out  the  eth- 
ical implications  involved.  A  psychiatric 
agency  which  was  starting  a  new  enterprise 
offered  a  position  to  a  specially  trained 
worker  on  the  staff  of  a  family  agency  and 
insisted  upon  this  worker's  release  on  three 
days'  notice.  On  protest,  the  representative 
of  the  psychiatric  agency  naively  stated  that 
the  family  agency's  workers  were  so  many  in 
number  that  one  could  hardly  be  missed. 
She  seems  to  have  thought  of  this  particular 
worker  as  being  kept  in  cold  storage  by  the 
family  agency  against  possible  needs  in  the 
psychiatric  field. 

This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  special 
agency  to  regard  the  general  agency  as  a 
fish  pond  into  which  it  may  dip  its  net  at 
any  time  and  extract  a  trained  worker  for 
its  special  needs,  is  a  difficult  one  to  combat. 
Quite  as  difficult  is  the  attitude  of  the  agency 
which,  without  facilities  to  give  training  it- 
self, practically  says  to  untrained  workers, 
"if  you  can  get  on  the  staff  of  such  and  such 
an  organization  and  get  a  few  months'  train- 
ing, we  will  offer  you  a  job  at  a  larger  salary 
than  they  will  then  be  paying  you."  Prof. 
Todd,  in  his  recent  book  on  social  work,  says: 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  changes, 
particularly  in  the  larger,  well-established 
relief  [sic]  agencies,  result  from  the  practice 
of  beginners'  using  them  as  training-schools 
or  stepping-stones."  It  is  to  meet  conditions 
such  as  these,  and  to  insure  the  retention  of 
new  workers  until  they  have  had  time  for 
adequate  training,  rather  than  on  account  of 
the  old  salary  difficulties,  that  the  general 
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case  work  agencies  are  more  and  more  com- 
ing to  require  (not  by  means  of  the  old 
written  contract,  but  rather  by  a  "gentle- 
men's agreement"  at  time  of  hiring)  some 
assurance  that  the  beginning  worker  intends 
to  stay  long  enough  to  make  the  undertaking 
of  a  course  of  training  worth  while  to  herself 
and  her  employer.  This  would  usually  mean 
not  less  than  one  year. 

Speaking  in  general,  it  would  seem  that 
the  things  most  needed  to  stabilize  and  im- 
prove the  present  conditions  of  employment 
among  social  case  work  agencies  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  On  the  part  of  would-be  employers, 
more  appreciation  of  the  time  it  takes  to  pro- 
duce a  really  trained  worker.  The  present 
situation,  in  which  workers  of  a  few  months' 
experience  are  being  offered  salaries  higher 
than  their  trainers'  for  work  for  which  they 
have  insufficient  experience,  is  anomalous 
and  even  dangerous  to  professional  stan- 
dards. It  would  be  better  to  leave  the  work 
undone    until    people    can    be    trained    to 


within  a  measurable  f)Ossibility  of  doing  it 
well. 

2.  On  the  part  of  present  employers,  more 
consideration  of  the  prospects  of  the  individ- 
ual members  of  the  staff,  as  well  as  of  the 
welfare  of  the  organization.  The  workers' 
faith  that  any  proposed  change  will  be  viewed 
by  the  employer  with  a  distinct  eye  to  their 
personal  welfare,  is  necessary  to  a  completely 
loyal  and  confidential  relationship. 

3.  On  the  part  of  case-workers,  fuller  real- 
ization that  the  work  itself  is  bigger  than  any 
individual  career.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
can  better  exemplifiers  be  found  of  what 
Kipling  calls  "the  holy  spirit  of  man  on  the 
job,"  than  in  the  case-work  profession;  but 
case  workers  are  not  self-advertisers,  and 
their  spirit  is  shown  forth  by  example  rather 
than  by  precept.  It  takes  time  for  the  be- 
ginning worker  to  leam  that  she  is  in  a  pro- 
fession in  which  no  human  being — in  the  last 
analysis  not  even  the  employer — can  come 
between  the  individual  worker  and  her  sa- 
cred obligations  to  her  Job. 


WHERE  THERE'S  A  WILL— WHAT'S  THE  WAY? 

KARL   DE    SCHWEINITZ 

GenfTol  Secretary,  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity 


NICK  had  exhausted  the  patience  and 
— But  perhaps  the  moral  had  better 
precede  the  story. 
The  lesson  involved  is  that  of  placing  re- 
sponsibility where  it  belongs.  It  requires 
faith  to  put  a  family  in  charge  of  its  own 
cure — or  a  person,  for  that  matter.  It  is 
easier  to  decide  things  for  a  man  than  to 
leave  the  decision  with  him,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  results  follow  when  he  himself 
takes  the  helm.  Thus  a  social  worker  la- 
bored for  weeks  to  convince  a  man  and  wo- 
man that  they  ought  to  separate  for  a  time 
in  order  that  the  husband  might  go  to  a 
tuberculosis  sanatorium.  At  last,  when 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  but  the 
threat  to  withdraw  relief,  she  adopted  en- 
tirely new  tactics. 


"  I've  done  my  best  to  persuade  you  to  go 
to  the  sanatorium,"  she  said.  "Now  let's 
try  your  plan." 

Thereupon  the  family  changed  its  mind 
and  the  man  went  to  the  sanatorium.  Hav- 
ing presented  her  case  to  the  couple,  the 
social  worker  did  the  one  thing  which  left 
them  free  to  decide — and  being  free  they 
made  the  right  decision. 

In  this  (as  indeed  in  all  forms  of  treat- 
ment), the  method  and  the  time  of  adminis- 
tration, and  the  character  of  the  client  make 
a  vast  difference.  Certainly,  however,  there 
is  no  more  important  element  in  case  work 
than  the  art  of  presenting  the  facts  and 
then  leaving  the  responsibility  for  decision 
where  it  belongs,  of  making  the  patient  him- 
self responsible  for  his  own  future. 
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Now  for  the  story. — 

NICK  had  exhausted  the  patience  and 
ability  of  his  mother.  Since  the  death 
of  his  father  his  behavior  had  become  as 
wild  and  unrestrained  as  the  huge  shock 
of  red  hair  that  covered  his  head.  He 
played  hooky.  He  stayed  out  on  the  streets 
until  midnight.  He  was  a  rebel  at  home 
and  in  school — and  all  this  at  the  age  of 
twelve. 

"He  should  be  put  away,"  his  mother 
wept.  "He  should  be  in  an  institution." 
The  social  worker  agreed  with  her,  and  an 
appropriate  school  was  found. 

Would  Mrs.  Donato  take  her  son  there? 
She  would — but  he  wouldn't.  The  social 
worker  offered  to  accompany  him;  still  he 
would  not  go.  The  more  the  social  worker 
persuaded  the  more  violent  became  the 
storm  of  Nick's  refusals. 

Perhaps  the  lure  of  an  automobile  ride 
would  weaken  his  prejudice.  The  school 
sent  its  car  to  the  door,  but  as  it  arrived 
Nick  bolted  out  through  the  back  yard  and 
did  not  return  until  midnight. 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  but  the 
taking  of  him  to  the  school  by  might  and 
main,  whether  he  would  or  no.  A  young  man 
was  found  for  the  task.  He  arrived  before 
Nick  had  gotten  out  of  bed,  and  the  boy  was 
halfway  dressed  before  he  discovered  the  vol- 
unteer. Then  he  began  again  to. refuse  to  go, 
with  passionate  tears  and  waitings.  The  vol- 
unteer described  the  delights  of  the  school. 
There  may  have  been  advantages  about  it 
which  its  advocate  omitted,  but  if  so  they 
were  beyond  his  knowledge  and  imagina- 
tion. Yet  Nick  continued  to  cry  refusal. 
Then  the  visitor  appealed  to  Nick's  pride. 
What  was  he  afraid  of.^*  Smaller  fellows 
than  he  had  gone  there  and  liked  it.  Why 
was  he  acting  like  a  baby?  But  apparently 
Nick  cared  not  at  all  about  his  reputation 
for  courage. 

Across  the  street  lived  a  neighbor,  a 
woman  who  had  great  influence  with  Nick. 
She  offered  to  help;  but  without  effect.  In 
her  exasperation  Nick's  mother  gave  him  a 
shake.    With  that  he  eluded  her  grasp  and 


dashed  into  the  cellar.  The  door  had  a 
handle  on  only  one  side,  and  that  was  the 
side  on  which  Nick  stood.  Neighbor,  mother 
and  volunteer  in  turn  tugged  at  the  door, 
but  Nick  had  the  advantage.  Their  greatest 
success  could  net  them  little  more  than  an 
inch,  but  Nick  would  always  snap  the  door 
shut  again.  Finally  a  broomstick  was  pushed 
into  a  crack  that  was  opened  up  momen- 
tarily, and  with  this  help  the  door  was 
forced. 

The  argument  was  then  continued,  but 
the  tussle  had  convinced  Nick  of  the  de- 
termination of  everybody  that  he  should  go 
to  the  school.  When  he  was  told  that  his 
mother  might  accompany  him  he  yielded 
upon  the  further  consideration — this  a 
bargain  privately  arranged  with  his  mother 
— that  she  give  him  some  money  lest  he 
be  left  among  strangers  without  any  re- 
sources. 

Before  he  could  change  his  mind  he  was  in 
an  automobile  hurrying  away  to  the  school, 
where  half  an  hour  later  the  party  arrived. 
The  social  worker  in  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion took  them  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
Classrooms,  playrooms,  shops,  and  play- 
grounds were  visited,  and  then  the  time 
came  for  Nick's  mother  to  leave. 

"Well,  it's  up  to  the  school  now,"  thought 
the  volunteer  to  himself.  "I  hope  they  find 
him  easier  to  keep  than  he  was  to  get." 

Mrs.  Donato  stobped  down  to  kiss  her 
son  good-bye.  As  she  did  so,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution  remarked: 

"It's  only  for  the  day,  of  course.  You'll 
be  going  home  tonight,  won't  you,  Nick?" 

Mother  and  volunteer  were  surprised  and 
disconcerted.  What  did  the  superintendent 
mean  by  jeopardizing  the  results  of  the 
morning's  struggle — to  say  nothing  of  the 
earlier  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  send 
Nick  to  the  institution? 

The  next  day,  however,  the  boy  reported 
at  the  school.  He  has  been  there  for  six 
months,  is  there  now  and  is  making  good. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  barred  cell  could 
have  kept  him  for  so  long  a  time.  But  when 
he  was  made  responsible  for  his  own  educa- 
tion he  stayed. 
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THE  NEW  VISITING  HOUSEKEEPER:  HER  TRAINING 

AND  HER  WORK 

EMMA  A.  WINSLOW 

Secretary,  CommitUe  on  Home  Economics,  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
Lecturer  in  Household  Arts,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


WITHIN  the  last  few  years  has  come 
an  increasing  realization  of  the  value 
of  personal  service  to  families  with 
reference  to  homemaking  problems.  Certain 
phases  of  home  economics  instruction  can 
be  given  effectively  to  groups,  but  certain 
phases  function  far  more  effectively  if  accom- 
panied by  individual  instruction  which  will 
assist  in  making  the  necessary  adjustments 
to  meet  the  different  conditions  in  different 
homes. 

At  first  the  work  of  the  visiting  house- 
keeper consisted  largely  of  actual  house- 
keeping assistance  to  families.  The  visiting 
housekeeper  was  often  comparatively  un- 
trained in  subject  matter  or  teaching  method, 
slight  recognition  was  given  to  the  educa- 
tional or  social  value  of  her  work,  and  the 
salary  was  low  in  comparison  with  the  salary 
paid  to  other  workers  on  the  staff.  Remark- 
able results  always  seemed  to  be  expected, 
however,  from  the  work  of  this  visiting  house- 
keeper. In  some  miraculous  way  she  was  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  establish  habits  of 
thrift  and  cleanliness,  and  within  a  short 
period  of  time  be  able  to  create  model  home 
conditions,  no  matter  with  what  type  of 
human  material  she  was  dealing.  By  helping 
a  woman  to  clean  house  thoroughly  she  was 
to  make  the  woman  capable  of  cleaning  house 
equally  well  in  the  future  and  interested  al- 
ways in  keeping  her  house  in  apple  pie  order. 
By  talking  with  the  woman  about  better 
dietary  habits,  by  planning  menus  and  dem- 
onstrating the  preparation  of  certain  dishes 
she  was  to  change  immediately  a  bread, 
meat  and  coffee  dietary  to  one  rich  in  milk, 
vegetables  and  fruit,  devoid  of  coffee  and 
tea,  and  with  scanty  quantities  of  meat.  By 
helping  the  woman  with  sewing  and  by  talk- 
ing with  her  about  her  clothing  problems, 
the  wardrobe  would  be  made  adequate  and 
the  family  trained  to  keep  it  so. 


I  think  we  should  all  agree  that  such  re- 
sults are  well  worth  attaining,  but  I  wish  to 
raise  the  question  in  this  article  whether  it 
is  practicable  to  try  to  attain  such  results 
through  the  use  of  the  visiting  housekeeper, 
unless  a  well-trained  person  is  used  and  the 
work  is  organized  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  best  methods  developed  in  the  field  of 
education  and  social  work. 

The  work  of  the  former  visiting  house- 
keeper was  usually  a  combination  of  two 
types,  educational  service  and  what  might 
be  described  as  emergency  or  remedial  ser- 
vice. With  the  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
educational  aspects  of  her  work,  the  former 
term,  "visiting  housekeeper,"  is  being  suc- 
ceeded in  many  places  by  the  terms  "nutri- 
tion worker,"  "home  economist,"  "budget 
consultant,"  "homemaking  adviser,"  "cloth- 
ing specialist,"  "household  efficiency  expert," 
or  other  term  which  carries  a  better  idea  of 
skilled  service  along  a  particular  line. 

The  more  successful  work  seems  to  be 
combining  group  and  individual  instruction, 
thus  reaching  more  people  than  through  in- 
dividual instruction  alone,  and  profiting  by 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  competition 
which  can  be  created  in  group  conferences. 
It  is  profiting  also  from  its  connection  with 
the  activities  of  social  agencies  by  beginning 
to  utilize  the  best  case  work  methods  in  con- 
nection with  the  individual  instruction  which 
is  so  necessary  in  order  to  supplement  gen- 
eral class  instruction  or  to  meet  particularly 
pressing  needs  in  individual  cases.  In  addi- 
tion to  offering  special  service  to  families,  it 
is  trying  to  be  of  service  to  social  workers  by 
providing  them  with  necessary  information 
along  home  economics  lines.  This  kind  of 
visiting  housekeeper  service  seems  to  be 
recognized  as  a  form  of  educational  work 
which  should  be  available  to  all  members  of 
the  community  who  need  such|assistance,  and 
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we  are  escaping  from  the  idea  that  it  should 
be  limited  to  families  already  under  the  care 
of  a  social  agency. 

The  present  tendencies  in  connection  with 
such  work  are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by 
the  following  platform,  which  was  prepared 
as  a  result  of  a  number  of  discussions  by 
social  workers  and  home  economics  workers 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Social  Work 
Committee  of  the  American  Home  Econom- 
ics Association  during  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  in  Atlantic  City  last 
June: 

It  is  believed  to  be  essential  that  a  social  worker  have 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  home 
economics,  and  it  is  suggested  that  schools  and  colleges 
giving  training  for  various  forms  of  social  work  include 
home  economics  instruction  as  part  of  this  training. 

It  is  believed  to  be  essential  that  the  home  economics 
specialist  in  family  social  work  or  public  health  work 
should  have  broad  social  training  as  well  as  good  tech- 
nical training  in  home  economics,  and  that  she  should 
have  special  training  in  the  principles  of  social  case  work 
and  some  experience  in  the  methods  of  their  appHcation. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  workers 
thus  trained  to  justify  home  economics  departments  in 
co-operating  with  schools  or  departments  of  social  work 
in  preparing  students  definitely  for  such  positions,  and 
it  is  so  recommended. 

It  is  believed  that  a  home  economist  can  be  made  of 
the  following  use  to  the  staff  of  a  family  social  work  or 
health  agency: 

1.  Service  to  staff  by  preparing  budget  estimates, 
diet  schedules,  etc.,  and  by  consultation,  group  instruc- 
tion, and  supervisory  assistance  with  reference  to  home 
economics  problems. 

2.  Direct  service  to  families  where  there  is  evidence 
of  need  for  expert  advice  with  reference  to  home-making 
adjustments:  i.  e.,  families  where  one  or  more  children 
are  undernourished;  where  dietary  modifications  are 
required  because  of  diseased  conditions;  where  there  are 
insanitary  housekeeping  practices,  indications  of  mis- 
management in  the  use  of  the  family  income,  wrong 
clothing  standards,  etc.  The  home  economist  should 
have  full  charge  of  the  work  in  a  family,  or  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  case  worker,  as  will  meet  best  the 
needs  of  the  particular  family  situation  and  use  the 
services  of  the  staff  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  is  urged  that  home  economics,  public  health  and 
social  workers  use  their  influence  in  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  larger  amount  of  effective  group  instruction  in 
home-making  adjustments,  supplemented  by  home  in- 
struction preferably  as  partof  home  demonstration  work, 
or  vocational  or  other  public  school  work.  It  is  also  urged 
that  they  use  their  influence  in  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  larger  amount  of  trained  personal  advice  to 
families  and  social  workers  with  reference  to  budget 
problems,  special  dietary  modifications  and  other  home 
economics  problems  which  can  be  most  effectively  solved 
by  individual  advising,  alone  or  in  connection  with 
group  instruction.  The  value  of  this  method  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  results  secured  in  food  and  nutrition 
clinics,  certain  types  of  home  demonstration  and  Amer- 
icanization work,  the  Home  Economics  Bureau  in  the 
Cleveland  Savings  Bank,  the  Boston  Dietetic  Bureau, 
the  Detroit  Visiting  Housekeeper  Association,  etc. 


At  the  present  time  social  work  along  home 
economics  lines  is  in  its  pioneer  stages. 
Like  other  pioneer  work,  it  requires  unusually 
well  qualified  women  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful. Such  women  cannot  be  secured  for  a 
salary  of  $75  a  month,  especially  as  a  social 
work  position  is  forced  to  compete  with  the 
better  salaried  teaching  positions  for  which 
most  home  economics  schools  are  training 
their  students.  Personally  I  am  recommend- 
ing that  a  minimum  salary  of  $1200  a  year 
be  paid,  and  that  preferably  $1800  to  $2500 
be  paid  if  a  person  is  to  be  secured  qualified 
to  make  the  work  of  permanent  community 
service. 

In  order  that  such  a  person  be  of  sufficient 
value  to  warrant  the  payment  of  such  ? 
salary,  it  means  that  home  economics  schools 
must  be  providing  social  training  as  well  as 
home  economics  training.  It  also  means  that 
the  work  must  be  organized  so  as  to  reach 
effectively  as  many  families  as  possible  who 
need  this  special  type  of  service.  Whether 
or  not  a  family  social  work  agency  should 
assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  estab- 
lishing and  permanently  directing  such  work 
is  perhaps  questionable.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  there  should  be  no  question 
with  reference  to  the  value,  in  connection 
with  its  own  work,  of  having  such  educa- 
tional service  available  in  a  community; 
and  it  would  seem  well  within  the  province 
of  such  an  agency  to'  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  such  work  by  conducting  a  demon- 
stration for  a  short  period  of  time,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  results  in  improved 
homemaking  standards  arising  from  a  prop- 
erly blended  combination  of  home  economics 
effort  and  family  social  work  effort. 

In  conclusion  may  I  urge  that  family  so- 
cial work  agencies  co-operate  with  the  home 
economics  schools  in  any  efforts  to  maintain 
salary  standards  for  people  recommended 
for  social  work  positions,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  point  be  insisted  on  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  social  work  training  is  essen- 
tial as  a  basis  for  such  a  position.  And  may 
I  also  urge  that  greater  attention  be  given  in 
the  future  to  the  organization  of  the  work, 
with  emphasis  on  its  educational  side  and  the 
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separation  from  it  of  the  large  amount  of 
actual  housekeeping  service  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  needlessly  expensive  of 


the  time  of  a  trained  worker  and  often  wo- 
fully  lacking  in  permanent  educational  re- 
sults. 


MARGINAL  NOTES 


AN  IDLE  philanthropist  who  is  busy 
enough  can  find,  in  an  off  hour,  gen- 
■^  uine  refreshment  between  the  covers 
of  his  Atlantic.  Take,  for  example,  this 
lively  bit,  two  months  back,  from  the  ex- 
periences of  musician  Schauflfler  in  France: 

Colonel  X  {interrupting  a  rehearsal  of  his  regimental 
band):  Here,  what're  you  trying  to  do? 

Leader:  We  are  rehearsing  "The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever,"  sir. 

Colonel  X  {leveling  a  minatory  finger  at  the  alto, 
tenor,  and  bass  trombones) :  I  want  to  see  those  instru- 
ments dress  up.  Want  to  see  those  trombone-slides  all 
go  in  and  out  together  in  a  military  manner. 

On  another  occasion  this  colonel  stopped  the  same 
unfortunate  band  with  a  rough:  "Here,  here,  what's 
all  this  foolishness?" 

Leader  (patiently):  What,  sir? 

Colonel  X  {withering  the  solo  trumpeter  with  a  glare) : 
Why  isn't  that  man  working? 

Leader:  He  has  four  measures'  rest  before  his  solo, 
sir. 

Colonel  X:  Now  then,  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  I  won't  stand  for  any  more  of  this  slacking.  Want 
you  to  get  music  that  will  keep  every  man  busy  all  the 
time.  Make  'em  all  work! 

Which  would  have  been  amusing  if  it  had 

not  brought  to  mind  (or  to  one  reader's  mind, 
at  least)  the  ways  of  the  general  efficiency 
men  who  are  sometimes  turned  loose  upon 
social  agencies.  Usually  they  begin  by  trying 
to  figure  the  standard  cost  per  visit  of  a 
social  case  worker's  ministrations,  or  by 
striving  to  discover  how  many  visits  per  day 
she  should  be  expected  to  make.  In  other 
words,  they  attack  the  problem  of  social 
efl&ciency  in  true  Colonel  X  fashion. 

TF  OUR  case  histories  have  many  of  the 
■*•  characteristics  of  biography,  then  the 
case  worker  may  well  develop  a  taste  for 
the  great  biographies  of  the  world  as  his 
favorite  leisure-hour  reading.  The  best  of 
diese  have  not  been  written  by  near  relatives, 
just  as  a  wise  case  worker  or  a  wise  physician 
avoids  treating  professionally  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him.    But  an  idle  philanthro- 


pist can  think  (without  trying  to  recall  them) 
of  two  exceptions  to  this  rule;  one  is  Hux- 
ley's life,  written  by  his  son,  another  is  the 
life  of  Burne- Jones,  written  by  his  wife.  Both 
stand  out  as  exceptionally  good  portraits  and 
as  exceptionally  readable  books. 

Who  will  send  to  The  Family  or  to  Mar- 
ginal Notes  some  suggestions  for  a  list  of 
worth-while  biographies  that  social  workers 
should  read?  Has  anyone  read  the  life  of 
Canon  Bamett  yet,  or  is  everyone  saving  it, 
like  an  idle  philanthropist,  for  next  summer? 

'T^HERE  is  a  passage  in  the  Huxley  life 
-*-  which  comes  to  mind  whenever  a  col- 
league attempts,  Polonius  fashion,  to  save 
his  face  by  ambiguous  writing  or  speaking. 
("By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel."  "Me- 
thinks  it  is  like  a  weasel."  "Or  like  a  whale?" 
says  Hamlet.  "Very  like  a  whale.")  And  we 
may  depend  upon  it  that  Polonius  prided 
himself  upon  his  diplomacy.  Not  so  Huxley, 
who  says: 

Be  clear,  though  you  may  be  convicted  of  error.  If 
you  are  clearly  wrong,  you  will  run  up  against  a  fact 
some  time  and  get  set  right.  If  you  shuffle  with  your 
subject,  and  study  chiefly  to  use  language  which  will 
give  a  loophole  of  escape  either  way,  there  is  no  hope 
for  you. 

'VJO  ONE  would  maintain  that  there 
-^  ^  is  much  resemblance  between  social 
work  and  play-acting,  but  honest  professional 
work  of  whatever  sort  has  resemblances  worth 
noting.  It  was  with  sincerity  and  frankness 
that  Louis  Calvert  wrote  two  years  ago  his 
Problems  of  the  Actor;  in  witness  whereof  one 
social  worker's  copy  of  the  book  has  many 
marginal  notes. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  marked  passages 
that  bear  more  especially  upon  technique. 
Calvert  believes  in  the  joint  stock  company 
as  the  best  possible  school  of  acting,  and 
would  deplore,  probably,  the  too  early  "going 
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it  alone"  that  many  social  workers  now 
aspire  to  after  only  the  sketchiest  sort  of 
preparation: 

I  have  been  told  by  young  actors  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, it  is  foolish  to  bother  one's  head  about  the  mechanics 
and  the  technique  and  the  principle  of  what  they  do. 
They  say  they  feel  restrained  and  self-conscious  and 
stilted  if  they  do  this.  They  want  to  forget  that  they 
are  acting  and  depend  upon  their  innate  artistic  sense 
for  results.  I  suppose  in  no  other  profession  would  this 
absurd  attitude  be  met.  [Yes,  in  social  work  too  often.] 
The  beginning  musician  never  dreams  of  plunging  into 
the  difficult  compositions  of  the  master  composers  until 
he  has  spent  years  in  study  of  the  mere  mechanics  of  his 
art.  He  rises  above,  and  forgets,  his  elementary  lessons 
after  a  time,  but  he  never  thinks  of  trying  to  skip  them. 
But  on  the  stage,  the  novice  often  chafes  at  the  primary 
lessons,  and  often  scorns  them  altogether. 

The  beginner  is  very  receptive  and  very  impression- 
able; if  he  does  not  start  in  a  stock  company  but  in  a 
one-play  company,  where  the  star  is  playing  one  part 
over  and  over,  he  is  in  danger  of  aping  the  mannerisms 
of  the  star,  and  of  having  his  ideas  of  successful  acting 
too  strongly  flavored  with  the  star's  methods.  In  a 
stock  company,  too,  one  learns  to  depend  on  himself,  for 
the  producer  who  directs  a  new  piece  each  week  has  no 
time  to  give  his  actors  much  individual  attention.  The 
actor  is  left  to  himself  to  a  certain  extent,  and  this  in 
itself  spurs  him  on.  He  gets  a  good  stiff  training  in  learn- 
ing his  lines  quickly,  and  he  acquires  the  faculty — a 
blessed  one — of  larruping  himself  into  doing  what  he  has 
to  do  with  directness  and  dispatch,  for  that  is  the  way 
things  must  be  done  in  a  stock  company  if  they  are  done 
at  all.  .  .  .  The  road  to  Stardom  is  strewn  with  the 
bones  of  many  clever  people  who,  in  the  flush  of  easy 
success  easily  and  early  won,  scorned  the  humble  drud- 
gery of  sound  technique. 

We  should  find  out  just  how  little  is  needed  to  regis- 
ter any  effect.  And  anything  more  than  just  enough  is 
Ukely  to  be  a  great  deal  too  much.  It  is  easy  to  waste 
the  eye  on  little  things,  whereas  it  is  a  powerful  medium 
which  should  be  saved  for  the  big.  It  is  an  abiding  prin- 
ciple with  me  that  we  should  save  all  we  can  of  all  our 
powers  for  the  big  things.  .  .  .  Many  young  actors 
seem  to  think  that  unless  they  are  able  to  do  something 
with  their  hands,  they  will  be  suspected  of  being  am- 


ateurs; but  the  most  difficult  thing  in  all  the  actor's 
art  is  the  faculty  of  doing  nothing  at  the  right  time.  A 
good  general  rule  to  follow  is:  when  in  doubt,  do  noth- 
ing; never  make  a  gesture  until  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  of  its  propriety  in  your  own  mind;  wait  until  you 
are  compelled  to  make  it. 


A  CONTRIBUTOR  to  the  first  number  of 
-*-  ^  The  Family  had  something  to  say  about 
group  thinking.  Calvert  is  most  suggestive 
on  the  subject  of  group  acting: 

We  never  have  nothing  to  do  on  the  stage.  It  is  al- 
ways our  business  to  make  what  the  other  fellow  is 
doing  or  saying  as  effective  as  we  can.  ...  I  once  saw 
a  repertoire  company  of  average  capacity  give  a  per- 
formance of  Arnold  Bennett's  What  the  Public  Wants. 
I  myself  had  taken  part  in  Charles  Hawtrey's  London 
production  of  the  piece;  but  I  realized  very  clearly 
that,  as  a  complete  work,  this  repertoire  production 
threw  ours  completely  in  the  shade.  The  individual 
parts,  of  course,  were  not  played  nearly  so  well  as  they 
had  been  in  London,  but  the  ensemble  was  infinitely 
better.  The  effect  of  the  play,  as  a  whole,  was  much 
more  clear-cut  and  powerful  than  ours  had  been.  This 
was  due  to  the  superb  team-work  of  the  company.  They 
all  devoted  themselves  to  the  play;  they  forgot  them- 
selves, they  all  helped  each  other.  But  there  is  not  the 
least  reason,  that  I  can  see,  why  this  team-work  should 
be  confined  to  repertoire  companies.  The  faculty  of 
rendering  all  possible  aid  to  his  fellows  should  be  cul- 
tivated by  every  actor  as  a  matter  of  course. 

An  interesting  lesson  in  co-operation  this, 
and  one  that  should  make  us  a  little  more 
keenly  observant  the  next  time  we  go  to  the 
theater.  As  regards  the  matter  of  starring 
too  early,  is  it  stretching  the  analogy  until 
it  cracks  to  suggest  that  a  good  family  wel- 
fare agency  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
repertoire  or  stock  company? 

I.  P. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  DAILY  DIARY  OF  A  SECRETARY 

SHOWING  THE  NEED  OF  FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  A  TOWN  OF  5,000 

INHABITANTS 


JUNE  30,  1919.— A  telephone  call  in 
the  morning  asked  me  to  come  to  see  a 
woman  before  noon.  Visited  and  found 
an  attractive  young  woman  with  three  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age,  comfortable 
little  home,  husband  steady  and  a  good  pro- 
vider, but  with  such  a  high  temper  that  his 
wife  is  afraid  of  him,  and  thinks  she  wants 
to  leave  him.    Discussed  the  matter  at  some 


length  with  her.  (Upon  visiting  next  day 
found  that  the  young  couple  had  gone  over 
the  whole  question  quietly  together  and  de- 
cided to  make  a  fresh  start.) 

Next  visited  Mrs.  S,  whose  fourteen-year- 
old  daughter,  Ada,  we  sent  to  the  Rosine 
Home  in  Philadelphia  last  September  for 
maternity  care  and  one  year's  training. 
Through  misrepresentation  Mrs.  S  brought 
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her  daughter  home  recently;  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  she  is  an  immoral  woman. 
Am  trying  to  get  sufficient  evidence  to  take 
the  case  into  court  and  place  the  girl  in 
better  care.  One  night  recently  I  followed 
Mrs.  S  and  saw  her  take  a  young  man  to 
her  home  at  11.30.  Telephoned  Rosine 
Home  to  ask  why  Ada  was  allowed  to  leave 
before  her  year  was  completed.  Learned 
that  her  mother  went  before  the  board  of 
managers  and  made  a  plea  of  poor  health, 
saying  she  couldn't  get  along  without  Ada. 

After  long  talk  with  Mrs.  S  I  came  to  the 
office  and  telephoned  to  Dr.  Green  in  refer- 
ence to  a  child  I  have  placed,  but  who  has 
been  proving  troublesome. 

Mrs.  Brown  came  to  office  to  speak  of  two 
children  who  are  to  be  taken  to  the  Eye 
Hospital  soon.  Then  telephoned  to  a  volun- 
teer to  ask  her  to  take  the  children  to  the 
Hospital  some  day  this  week. 

Discussed  with  Mrs.  Brown  the  work  of 
the  Girls'  Reserve  which  meets  in  the  office. 

Mrs.  M  came  to  the  office  to  ask  how  she 
can  have  her  father-in-law  compelled  to 
stay  away  from  her  home.  She  is  afraid  he 
intends  to  kidnap  the  children  and  thus 
weaken  her  claim  for  support  from  her  de- 
serting husband. 

Received  in  mail  a  letter  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  a  nearby  city  giving  the 
whereabouts  of  a  colored  girl  about  whom  I 
had  inquired.  I  was  summoned  to  Town  Hall 
one  Sunday  recently  in  regard  to  the  custody 
of  this  girl,  who  had  been  taken  by  her 
father  from  the  foster  home  in  which  she 
had  been  placed. 

The  mail  also  brought  a  letter  from  Mr. 
K,  saying  he  wished  to  come  for  his  daugh- 
ter, who  has  been  living  with  Miss  S  for 
eighteen  months.  Phoned  Miss  S,  who  ob- 
jected strongly  to  parting  with  the  child, 
and  will  probably  make  a  claim  for  care. 
She  will  think  it  over  and  notify  me  later. 

Went  to  T  (a  nearby  town),  taking  Mrs. 
W  to  talk  with  the  prosecutor  in  regard  to 
action  against  her  deserting  husband,  who 
is  in  arrears  with  his  payments  for  support. 

Discussed  five  cases  with  the  official  prose- 
cutor. 


Returned  to  the  city  just  in  time  to  meet 
Miss  L,  an  applicant  for  the  position  of 
police  woman  in  Forest  Park.  Discussed 
the  work  with  her  and  made  arrangements 
for  her  to  remain  in  town  over  night  when 
on  duty  at  the  Park. 

Went  to  B  (a  nearby  town)  in  the  Com- 
munity Service  car  and  brought  back  Mrs. 
N,  a  partially  paralyzed  invalid,  who  has 
been  staying  with  friends  for  a  much-needed 
vacation. 

Upon  returning  to  the  office,  found  a 
message  to  call  up  John  Toole,  overseer  of 
the  poor  of  T.  Phoned  Mr.  Toole,  learned 
that  he  had  received  a  visit  from  a  young 
woman  who  had  left  her  husband,  in  this 
city,  and  had  gone  to  live  with  her  parents 
in  T.  Mr.  Toole  will  send  her  to  me  and 
thinks  I  can  adjust  the  matter.  Told  him 
I  have  visited  the  home  where  the  young 
couple  have  formerly  lived  with  the  hus- 
band's mother.  Told  Mr.  Toole  I  would 
visit  at  once  and  endeavor  to  talk  with  the 
young  husband.  Went  at  once  to  the  house 
but  no  one  was  at  home. 

Went  to  R  (a  nearby  town)  to  talk  with 
parents  of  Mrs.  W's  husband  in  an  effort 
to  learn  his  whereabouts;  clue  furnished  by 
a  money  order  he  had  recently  sent  his 
mother.  It  was  issued  from  sub-station  No. 
86,  Philadelphia.  Told  Mr.  W  senior  that 
I  could  probably  get  the  address  on  the 
original  application,  through  the  help  of  an 
inspector.  If  I  can  get  this,  Mr.  W  will  go 
to  see  his  son,  and  endeavor  to  get  him  to 
pay  up  arrears  and  increase  the  support 
order.  Mr.  W  wants  to  try  this  before  we 
resort  to  the  law  again. 

Stopped  to  see  Benj.  WTiite  in  an  effort 
to  find  light  work  on  a  farm  for  an  incipient 
tuberculosis  man. 

In  evening  talked  by  telephone  with  Miss 
D  in  reference  to  a  girl  I  had  placed  with 
Mrs.  F. 

Phoned  Dr.  Allen  of  Smith  Mills  in  regard 
to  tuberculosis  examinations  for  two  people; 
he  made  an  appointment  to  see  them.  Wrote 
a  note  to  each,  telling  them  of  this  plan,  and 
then  went  home. 

M.  T.  C. 
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RELIEF  NOT  NEEDED^' 


I.   HELPING  THE  WHOLE 
FAMILY 

THE  D's  were  a  Cuban  family  who  had 
been  in  this  country  less  than  five 
years.  The  family  consisted  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D  and  five  children,  the  oldest  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  the  youngest  a  girl  of  six; 
twin  girls  of  eleven  and  an  eight-year-old 
boy  completed  the  family. 

Financial  need  did  not  figure  in  this  prob- 
lem, and  yet  the  society  was  able  to  render 
most  definite  and  valuable  service  during 
its  sixteen  months'  contact  with  the  family. 

The  case  was  referred  to  the  society  for 
attention  to  Josey,  the  eight-year-old  boy, 
who  was  unruly  and  troublesome,  always  in 
mischief,  the  tool  of  older  boys  and  a  ring- 
leader among  boys  younger  than  himself. 
The  society's  visitor  learned  that  Josey  had 
been  run  over  by  an  automobile  a  year  before 
her  acquaintance  with  the  family,  and  had 
undergone  an  operation  during  which  a 
small  bone  had  been  removed  from  his  head. 
At  the  time  of  the  operation  the  doctors  had 
assured  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D  that  there  would  be  no 
bad  after-effects;  his  bad  behavior,  how- 
ever, dated  from  the  time  of  this  accident. 
The  other  children  were  normal  and 
attractive. 

A  thorough  mental  and  physical  examina- 
tion revealed  the  fact  that  Josey's  condition 
was  not  abnormal,  but  that  the  operation 
had  left  his  brain  in  an  extremely  sensitive 
state  and  that  his  difficulties  were  probably 
due  to  bad  environment.  Special  care  was 
recommended,  and  through  the  society  Josey 
was  placed  in  a  boarding  home  for  boys  out- 
side of  the  city  where  he  would  be  under  the 
best  influences  and  would  have  the  additional 
advantages  of  a  private  school  training;  his 
board  was  paid  from  the  corhpensation  fund 
paid  to  the  D's  at  the  time  of  the  automobile 
accident.  Josey  responded  amazingly  to  this 
treatment;  he  became  quiet  and  tractable 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  was  able  to  return 
to  his  family. 

In  the  meantime  the  society  had  offered 


a  number  of  opportunities  to  the  D's  which 
the  family  had  not  failed  to  grasp  and  which 
materially  benefited  their  condition.  Mr.  D, 
when  a  youth  in  Cuba,  was  trained  to  be 
both  a  cigar-maker  and  a  carpenter;  and  he 
entered  the  cigar-making  trade  when  he 
came  to  this  country,  because  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  English  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  follow  the  carpentry  trade.  When  the 
society  learned  these  facts  they  encouraged 
Mr.  D  to  attend  night  school,  where  he 
learned  English;  and  later  they  secured  a 
position  for  him  as  carpenter,  the  wages  in 
that  trade  far  exceeding  those  paid  in  cigar- 
making  and  the  health  conditions  being  very 
much  better.  The  family  were  encouraged  to 
move  to  a  better  house  and  neighborhood, 
situated  conveniently  near  to  Mr.  D's  place 
of  employment.  Under  the  society's  care, 
the  health  of  Mrs.  D  (who  had  a  tendency  to 
tuberculosis)  and  of  the  children,  who  were 
anemic  and  run  down,  was  greatly  improved 
through  their  availing  themselves  of  clinical 
care;  and  the  twins  were  connected  with  a 
settlement  house  where  music  lessons  were 
given  at  the  reasonable  rates  Mrs.  D  could 
afford  to  pay.  In  short,  the  entire  family  was 
materially  benefited  through  its  contact  with 
the  society. 

This  family  furnished  good  material  with 
which  to  work,  though  they  were  of  a  type 
which  might  have  been  considered  above  the 
average  and  capable  of  looking  out  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  D  was  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious, fond  of  his  family  and  anxious  to  do 
well  by  them;  Mrs.  D  was  an  unusual 
mother,  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  and 
wholly  wrapped  up  in  her  children's  happi- 
ness; the  children  themselves  were  normal 
and  affectionate,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Josey  were  the  pride  of  their  teachers.  Yet 
given  all  of  these  qualities,  this  family  stood 
in  need  of  certain  definite  lifts  which  the 
society  was  able  to  give  to  them. 

Josey  would  probably  have  developed  into 
a  headstrong  youth  and  a  bad  man  had  the 
opportunity  for  suitable  training  and  devel- 
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opment  been  denied  him;  and  the  D's  had 
the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  pay  for 
this  but  lacked  the  knowledge  of  how  to  se- 
cure it.  The  father  would  probably  have 
stuck  to  his  poorly  paid  cigar-making,  and 
the  family  health  might  have  suffered  ser- 
ious collapse  save  for  the  kindly  oversight 
and  skilled  advice  of  the  society's  visitor. 
This  then  is  an  illustration  of  case  work. 
By  means  of  it,  much  of  good  was  accom- 
plished for  the  D  family.  Without  it,  the 
family  would  have  been  left  in  the  same  con- 
dition they  were  in  when  first  known  to  the 
society.  Josey,  the  eight-year-old  boy,  would 
have  been  in  an  infinitely  worse  condition, 
for  as  he  grew  older  his  difficulties  would 
have  multiplied  and  he  would  probably  have 
turned  into  an  unruly  youth  and  a  bad  man. 
The  evidences  of  case  work  in  this  story  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  discovery  of  Josey's  early  injury. 

2.  His  mental  and  physical  examination. 

3.  The  placing  of  Josey  in  a  home. 

4.  The  visitor's  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  D  had  learned  a  second  trade. 

5.  The  helping  of  Mr.  D  to  better  paid 
employment. 

6.  The  encouraging  of  the  D's  to  move  to 
a  better  house  and  neighborhood. 

7.  Medical  care  secured  for  the  whole 
family. 

How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  an  over- 
worked secretary  to  give  this  family  little  or 
no  attention  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  in  financial  need!  There  is  little 
chance  that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  D's 
would  have  received  any  considerable  bene- 
fit from  contact  with  a  family  society,  or 
associated  charities,  as  it  would  then  have 
been  called.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
many  societies  today  where  case  work  meth- 
ods are  unknown  and  where  only  the  crudest 
measures  are  taken  to  help  applicants — no 
verification  of  the  applicant's  story,  no  in- 
quiry into  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case, 
no  effort  to  discover  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  family's  difficulties,  and  treatment 
limited  to  a  two-dollar  grocery  order  or  a 
pair  of  shoes  to  the  man,  woman  or  child  who 
comes  to  the  office  and  asks  help. 


II.   SHOULD  THE  UNWISE  OR  THE 
OTHER  Y'S  HELP.? 

IN  THE  early  part  of  October  an  eye  spe- 
cialist in  B  referred  Miss  Y  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  In  the  doctor's  diagnosis 
he  stated  that  she  was  95  per  cent  blind.  Her 
eyes  were  too  far  gone  to  be  helped  by 
glasses  or  an  operation. 

When  visited.  Miss  Y  proved  to  be  inter- 
esting and  mentally  alert  in  spite  of  her 
eighty  years.  She  is  tall,  broad  shouldered 
and  angular,  with  a  clear,  healthy  complexion 
and  gray  brown,  wavy  hair.  The  agility  with 
which  she  moves  and  the  keen  look  in  her 
eyes  belie  her  infirmity.  Miss  Y's  memory 
never  fails  to  bring  interesting  stories  to 
light.  Her  reminiscences  take  her  back  to 
the  days  when,  driving  with  her  father  from 
their  home  in  the  Abingtons,  through  what  is 
now  K,  to  L,  she  hid  under  the  rug  in  order 
to  avoid  seeing  a  panther;  or  to  the  depar- 
ture of  our  Civil  War  veterans  from  B  in  '61; 
or  to  the  proposed  attack  on  G. 

Each  piece  of  furniture  in  Miss  Y's  home 
has  a  history;  one  table,  for  instance,  made  in 
dovetail  fashion  with  drop  leaves,  was  the  first 
one  used  by  her  mother  and  father  in  their 
log  cabin  after  their  marriage  a  century  ago. 

The  investigation  proved  that  Miss  Y 
had  relatives  who  were  sympathetic  and  in- 
terested in  her  and  who,  when  approached, 
were  willing  to  contribute  a  sum  necessary  to 
her  maintenance.  The  relatives  did  not  live 
in  B  but  in  a  nearby  town,  and  preferred  that 
all  money  should  be  disbursed  through  the 
Associated  Charities.  However,  they  visited 
their  kinswoman  at  intervals. 

In  this  instance  the  Associated  Charities 
has  had  to  give  no  material  relief;  but  by 
means  of  investigation  and  treatment  has 
eliminated  overlapping  by  many  agencies 
which  had  become  interested  and  were  willing 
to  pauperize  one  of  our  earliest  pioneers,  the 
latter  being  no  more  opposed  to  accepting 
contributions  from  many  sources  than  are 
our  newer  American  citizens.  The  plan  for- 
mulated warrants  an  adequate  income  for 
Miss  Y  from  her  relatives,  who  recognize  it 
as  their  duty  and  responsibility  to  help  before 
calling  upon  outside  resources. 
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EDITORIAL 

"117'E  HAVE  heard  it  said  that  social 
^  ^  workers  as  a  group  are  not  readers. 
They  are  devoted  and  enthusiastic,  with  a 
generally  intelligent  cast  of  mind,  but  not 
widely  read.  And  yet  in  the  early  days  of 
our  career  someone  urged  us  to  give  to  The 
Family  a  literary  tang — and,  indeed,  Samuel 
McC.  Crothers  has  promised  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle for  us. 

The  Idle  Philanthropist  is  an  exception, 
to  be  sure — perhaps  idleness  leads  to  reading. 
This  philanthropist  has  read  widely  and 
wisely,  and  has  given  us  some  Marginal  Notes 
on  the  reading.    They  appear  on  page  13. 

But  is  it  true  that  social  workers  are  not 
book-lovers?  We  should  like  to  find  out 
something  about  this,  and  repeat  to  our  read- 
ers— whether  professional  workers  or  not — 
the  invitation  of  I.  P.  to  give  something  of 
their  experience.  For  surely  literature,  which 
is  largely  made  up  of  human  interpretations, 
must  yield  something  which  is  of  import  to 
the  most  intimately  human  of  all  profes- 
sions. 


The  instructor  of  a  class  in  case  work  once 
challenged  his  pupils  to  mention  examples  of 
case  work  in  history,  drama  or  fiction,  or  in 
books  having  nothing  to  do  with  formal  social 
work, —  case  work  being  defined  as  an  at- 
tempt by  persistent,  sympathetic  care  on  the 
part  of  one  person  to  influence  the  life  of  an- 
other toward  some  definite  improvement  in 
his  course  of  action.  His  point,  of  course,  was 
that  case  work,  though  special  training  is  ne- 
cessary if  it  is  to  be  made  a  profession,  is  not 
something  apart  from  life,  but  is  rather  a  part 
of  life — or  may  become  so. 

Poverty  is  no  prerequisite  to  a  need  for 
case  work;  we  think  of  poverty  in  this  con- 
nection only  because  the  poverty-stricken  are 
the  ones  whose  cases  come  most  frequently 
to  the  attention  of  the  organized  centers  of 
relief  or  assistance.  But  the  principles  of 
case  work  may  be  applied — some  of  them  in 
disguise,  to  be  sure — wherever  readjustment 
is  needed  between  two  individuals  or  groups 
which  have  close  and  continuous  association 
with  each  other,  whether  the  contact  occurs 
in  business  relations  or  family  life,  or  in  the 
apparent  (though  not  real)  lack  of  contact 
when  an  isolated  individual  or  family  is  cast 
upon  society  at  large  for  support. 

Fiction,  to  be  sure,  does  not  ordinarily 
narrate  the  situation  which  is  smoothly 
worked  out,  and  we  generally  find  that  effec- 
tive case  work  has  not  been  done — and  the 
dramatis  personae  suff^er  in  consequence. 
Sometimes  the  sympathetic  guidance  is  at- 
tempted, but  unskilfully.  Is  there  not  a 
chance  that  the  kind-hearted  but  meddle- 
some old  Mr.  Touchwood  in  Scott's  St.  Ro- 
nans  ^^// might  have  saved  both  Clara  Mow- 
bray from  death  and  Francis  Tyrrel  from  his 
melancholia  and  refusal  to  step  into  his  un- 
claimed ancestral  estates  if  he  had  proceeded 
according  to  modern  principles  instead  of 
mysteriously  trying  to  dominate  the  situa- 
tion from  the  mere  love  of  feeling  himself  the 
munificent  benefactor.''  The  Marquis  of 
Posa,  in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  is  a  case  of  a 
magnificent  failure  to  straighten  out  a  situa- 
tion which,  save  for  the  item  of  royalty  and 
its  implications,  might  recur  in  replica  in 
modern    America.       Parson     Manders,    in 
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Ibsen's  Ghosts,  shows,  by  way  of  contrast,  a 
pitiful  failure  during  his  long  years  of  contact 
with  the  Alvings  to  realize  the  opportunity 
he  had,  through  skilful  case  work,  to  save  the 
happiness  of  the  family;  and  a  failure,  though 
not  pitiful,  is  the  effort  of  Mrs.  Linde,  in  the 
Doll's  House,  to  save  Nora  Helmer  and  her 
husband  Torvald. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  unprofessional 
case  worker  in  literature  is  successful.  In 
Lady  Windermere  s  Fan,  by  Oscar  Wilde, 
we  do  not  see  formal  investigation  and  diag- 
nosis, to  be  sure,  for  Mrs.  Erlynne  knew  be- 
forehand everything  that  the  investigation 
would  reveal,  and  the  diagnosis  was  so  ob- 
vious that  it  did  not  have  to  be  phrased.  But 
the  treatment  was  masterly — and  successful: 
Mrs.  Erlynne,  though  acting  almost  as  a 
stranger,  saved  her  daughter.  Lady  Winder- 
mere, from  the  misery  of  her  contemplated 
course,  and  reconstructed  her  life  for  her  on 
a  sound  basis.  And  similarly  in  Sudermann's 
Honor,  the  rich  coffee  king,  Count  Trast,  by 
his  tolerant  wisdom,  saved  at  least  two  of  the 
characters,  Robert  Heinecke  and  Lenore 
Miihlingk;  even  though  his  "treatment"  was 
non-social  in  that  it  left  out  of  account 
Robert's  family,  and  left  them  in  the  "Hin- 
terhaus"  in  their  degradation. 

There  are  unnumbered  cases  in  which  no- 
body appears  to  offer  friendly  counsel,  and 
the  situations  drift  helplessly  into  insoluble 
complexity  and  tragedy.  Could  a  skilful 
case  worker  have  saved  Hamlet  and  Ophelia, 
or  Othello  and  Desdemona?  What  solution 
would  be  proposed  in  a  case  conference  if 
Enoch  Arden  were  discussed.^  No  wise  visi- 
tor was  at  hand  to  mitigate  the  tragedy  in 
Hauptmann's  Weavers.  Indeed,  one  gains 
the  impression  that  in  most  of  the  real  trag- 
edies of  literature  a  sympathetic  friend,  skil- 
ful enough  to  gain  the  confidence  of  both 
sides,  could  have  straightened  things  out  and 
established  harmony  in  the  conflicting  group, 
and  thus  exemplified  the  best  spirit  of  case 
work. 

These  are  merely  a  few  cases  which  might 
open  the  eyes  of  the  beginning  case  worker  to 
the  possible  wealth  of  application  of  her  pro- 
fession to  the  strained  relations  which  now 


and  then  arise  in  closely  related  groups  of  in- 
dividuals. Other  books  may  help  her  in 
other  ways.  The  instructor  referred  to  above 
makes  his  class  read  Deland's  Imagination  in 
Business,  and  Vallery-Radot's  Life  of  Pas- 
teur. An  Idle  Philanthropist,  on  another 
page  of  this  issue,  finds  inspiration  for  a  fam- 
ily worker  in  the  February  Atlantic,  in  Hux- 
ley's life  written  by  his  son,  and  in  Calvert's 
Problems  of  the  Actor.  Case  work  has  as  yet 
no  great  body  of  literature  all  its  own — the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  chance  passages 
or  chapters  in  books  on  other  subjects  which 
indirectly  illuminate  the  special  field.  Where 
are  those  passages  or  chapters  ?  He  who  hath 
eyes  to  see  may  find  them  in  most  unexpected 
quarters  of  the  world  of  letters. 

/^NE  of  the  film-producing  companies  has 
^^  suggested  to  the  American  Association 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  family  societies 
could  be  effectively  disseminated  in  the 
movies.  Someone  selected  by  the  Associa- 
tion could  provide  a  scenario,  and  oversee 
the  acting,  in  order  that  no  distortion  should 
be  introduced;  and  the  company  would  un- 
dertake the  production  of  the  film.  There- 
after the  film  would  become  the  property  of 
the  Association,  and  could  travel  from  one 
society  to  another  as  arrangements  were 
made  with  local  theater  managers  for  its 
presentation. 

Such  a  film,  of  course,  could  not  afford  the 
main  entertainment  of  an  evening's  program: 
the  expense  of  the  production  of  a  film  of 
such  a  nature  would  be  prohibitive.  But  as 
an  introductory  piece,  or  as  an  interlude 
between  the  comedy  or  the  orchestra  and  the 
main  feature,  it  might  find  a  place  on  many 
programs  and  effect  considerable  publicity 
for  family  work  as  we  would  wish  to  have  it 
known.  The  difficulty  is  in  financing  the 
production;  and  the  natural  solution  to  that 
is  a  division  of  expense  among  the  societies 
that  could  use  it,  or  the  underwriting  of  the 
whole  expense  by  a  committee,  which  would 
then  reimburse  itself  by  charging  for  the  use 
of  the  film. 

Nobody  can  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the 
movies  as  an  agency  of  propaganda.    Why 
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should  not  the  family  societies  avail  them- 
selves of  the  means  now  at  hand  to  educate 
the  public?  Such  a  plan  is  too  ambitious  for 
one  society  to  attempt;  but  a  co-operative 
enterprise,  the  machinery  for  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  American  Association,  could  be 
put  through  successfully.  Is  it  worth  the 
attempt?  

THE  subscription  list  of  The  Family 
grows.  There  was  a  goodly  showing  of 
those  who  made  the  venture  of  faith  and  sub- 
scribed to  us  sight  unseen — that  is,  before 
the  first  issue  appeared  on  March  1.  In  the 
next  two  weeks,  after  the  March  number  was 
actually  out,  and  before  the  forms  were 
closed  for  the  April  issue,  the  list  was  nearly 
doubled;  and  since  that  time  the  list  has 
about  doubled  again. 

We  hope,  moreover,  that  even  as  we  go  to 
press  the  list  is  "  swellin'  wisibly,"  for  we  have 


arranged  for  a  booth  at  the  National  Con- 
ference at  New  Orleans  at  which  The  Family 
will  be  on  sale. 

In  fact,  the  list  has  grown  faster  than  we 
anticipated — and  the  April  issue  will  be  ex- 
hausted long  before  the  May  number  ap- 
pears. We  wish  to  keep  on  hand  a  consid- 
erable number  of  copies  of  each  issue  to  make 
up  complete  sets  of  the  first  volume  when  the 
year  is  out;  and  we  therefore  ask  a  favori^^ 
our  readers:  ^^9w 

Will  those  of  you  who  have  no  further  use 
for  your  April  issue  return  it  to  our  office — 
unfolded,  as  it  came?  If  we  can  thus  get  back 
fifty  or  a  hundred  copies  which  have  per- 
formed their  function  to  the  subscribers,  we 
shall  be  able  to  fill  additional  subscriptions 
and  still  have  a  reserve  for  the  complete 
Volume  I ;  and  we  shall  be  sincerely  grateful 
to  any  who  will  be  kind  enough  to  render  us 
this  service. 


HEARD  IN  THE  FIELD 


PERSONALS  AND  NEWS 
ITEMS 

WORD  has  come  to  us  of  at  least  two 
societies  that  publish  house  organs 
in  the  narrower  sense — more  or  less 
informal  bulletins  for  the  use  of  the  staff. 
Miss  Clare  M.  Tousley  edits  a  spicy  sheet 
entitled  "Column  Write,"  which  has  ap- 
peared more  or  less  weekly  since  October. 
The  Pittsburgh  Associated  Charities  began 
on  March  8  the  publication  of  the  "A.  C.  Bul- 
letin," under  the  editorship  of  Miss  Hazel 
Emery,  two  numbers  of  which  we  have  seen. 

Both  of  these  publications  are  obviously 
"for  private  consumption" — a  phrase  bor- 
rowed from  the  Pittsburgh  Bulletin.  They 
have  a  plentiful  proportion  of  personals, 
many  of  them  in  lighter  vein.  They  contain 
announcements,  gossip,  news;  and  they  are 
the  particular  affair  of  the  staflFs  responsible 
for  them.  They  are  manifolded  from  type- 
writing in  their  respective  offices. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Major  Knowlton  Mixer 
has  been  appointed  general  secretary.  Major 
Mixer  has  shown  active  interest  in  family 


work  in  the  Buffalo  society,  and  has  been 
closely  associated  with  Mr.  Almy,  though  not 
as  a  professional.  He  went  to  France  with 
the  American  Red  Cross,  in  1917,  where  he 
filled  various  positions  of  executive  responsi- 
bility, becoming  Director  of  the  Liberated 
Zone  and  later  Commissioner  to  France. 

Cambridge,  Mass.-^The  Associated 
Charities  has  recently  changed  its  name  to 
Cambridge  Welfare  Union. 

Dallas,Texas. — ^The  United  Charities  has 
changed  its  name  to  Family  Social  Service. 

Easton,  Pa. — The  first  meeting  of  the  So- 
cial Workers'  Luncheon  Club  was  held  Tues- 
day, February  17.  There  were  fifty-three 
people  present,  both  paid  and  volunteer 
workers.  Major  Brown  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Survey,  who  had  just  been 
making  a  survey  of  health  conditions  in 
Easton,  spoke. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  March  22. 
There  were  forty-five  people  present.  Mr. 
Karl  de  Schweinitz,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity  in  Philadel- 
phia, spoke  on  family  social  work. 
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The  Club  plans  to  meet  for  luncheon  once 
a  month,  to  have  an  occasional  out-of-town 
speaker,  and  to  devote  the  rest  of  its  time 
to  the  study  of  local  problems. 

Hartford,  Conn. — A  central  council  of 
social  agencies  has  just  been  organized  in 
Hartford  and  will  hold  its  first  meeting  early 
in  April.  Its  charter  membership  includes 
twenty  of  the  leading  social  agencies  in  the 
city. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Charles  M.  Perry, 
district  secretary  of  the  St.  Anthony  district 
of  the  Minneapolis  Associated  Charities,  re- 
signed on  the  fifteenth  of  February.  He  has 
accepted  the  position  of  general  secretary  of 
the  Social  Welfare  Association  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  and  will  begin  his  work 
there  after  the  National  Conference  in 
April. 

Miss  Pearl  C.  Salsberry,  for  four  years  dis- 
trict secretary  of  the  Highland  District  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  has  been  compelled  to 
take  a  rest  on  account  of  overwork.  The 
overwork,  however,  was  due  not  primarily  to 
the  exacting  demands  in  the  district  office, 
but  to  six  months  of  desperately  hard  work 
in  the  forest  fires  relief  work  and  influenza 
epidemic  organization  in  Northern  Minne- 
sota in  the  winter  of  1918-19.  Her  place  is 
being  taken  by  Mrs.  Mildred  D.  Mudgett, 
who  was  educational  supervisor  in  the  North- 
ern Division,  American  Red   Cross. 

Newark,  N.  J. — A  survey  of  the  social 
agencies  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  particularly  of  the 
Poor  and  Alms  Department,  was  made  in 
1919  by  the  Field  Director  of  the  American 
Association,  acting  under  the  Department 
of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  As  a  result  of  that  survey,  a 
central  council  of  social  agencies  has  been 
organized,  of  which  Mayor  Charles  P.  Gillen 
is  acting  chairman. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  recently  put  into 
effect  a  plan  for  a  central  council  of  social 
agencies,  which  was  formulated  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Field  Director  of  the  American 
Association.  There  was  some  thought  at  the 
same  time  of  attempting  financial  federation, 
a  plan  approved  by  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce; but  a  special  group  of  kindred  organ- 


izations, the  societies  doing  social  work  with 
people  in  their  homes,  united  in  a  plan  for 
working  out  their  own  joint  financial  plans. 
The  societies  are  the  Family  Welfare  So- 
ciety, the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  S.  P. 
C.  C,  the  Day  Nursery,  and  the  Instructive 
Nursing  Association. 

John  P.  Sanderson,  who  has  been  sec- 
retary of  the  Connecticut  Children's  Aid 
Society  (with  offices  at  Hartford),  has  be- 
come secretary  of  the  central  council  of 
social  agencies  in  New  Bedford,  and  finan- 
cial secretary  for  the  group  of  societies  men- 
tioned above. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Lawson  Purdy,  general 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety, has  been  invited  to  give  lectures  in  the 
Department  of  Government,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  May  18  and  20,  on  the  subject  of 
municipal  finance. 

Miss  J.  C.  Colcord,  superintendent  in  this 
society,  is  to  be  on  the  staff  of  lecturers  of  a 
three  months'  course  on  the  problems  and 
methods  of  social  welfare  work,  to  begin  in 
February,  1920,  at  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg.  Miss  Colcord  will  give  ten 
lectures  during  the  week  beginning  April  5. 

Portland,  Ore. — A.  R.  Gephart,  who  was 
general  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  when  it  changed  its  name 
to  Social  Service  Bureau,  and  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Portland  when  it  became 
the  Public  Welfare  Bureau,  reassures  those 
who  fear  that  the  loss  of  the  familiar  word 
"Charities"  from  the  name  of  the  society  will 
cause  a  loss  of  income — that  is,  those  who 
value  the  old  name  as  a  trade  asset.  Ac- 
cording to  his  experience,  the  change  of  name 
has  actually  increased  the  income;  and,  even 
better,  it  has  brought  a  grade  of  work  to  the 
societies  which  they  never  could  have  se- 
cured under  the  old  name.  The  change  also 
acted  as  a  challenge  to  people's  curiosity, 
and  created  a  real  interest  and  inquiry  about 
the  societies. 

Wayne,  Pa. — Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Brent,  for- 
merly general  secretary  of  the  Neighborhood 
League  of  Wayne,  Pa.,  has  gone  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  as  supervisor  of  case  work  for  the 
Charity  Organization  Society. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  A.  A.  O.  F.  S.  W. 
'T^HE  Committee  on  Salary  Schedules 

-■-  has  considered  the  increasing  number  of 
requests  from  various  executives  for  guidance 
about  the  salaries  of  executives  and  heads  of 
departments,  rather  than  of  visitors  and 
district  secretaries,  and  has  sent  out  requests 
for  information  on  these  points.  The  matter 
of  insurance  of  staff  members  against  illness, 
accident  or  death  is  also  being  discussed; 
and,  perhaps  with  more  remote  hope  of  ac- 
complishment, that  of  pensions.  A  report 
will  probably  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
at  New  Orleans. 

The  Committee  on  Recruiting  and 
Training  Workers  is  as  follows :  Miss  Helen 
P.  Kempton,  Acting  Chairman,  New  York; 
Miss  Sara  A.  Brown,  Lansing;  Miss  M.  Alice 
Hill,  Springfield,  Illinois;  Mr.  Porter  R.  Lee, 
New  York;  Mr.  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  Philadel- 
phia; and  Miss  Florence  B.  Windom,  Boston. 
Its  duties,  as  outlined  by  the  appointing 
minute  of  the  Executive  Committee  meeting, 
are: 

1.  To  organize  the  field  for  recruiting  workers  from 
colleges. 

2.  To  outline  a  short  training  course  for  the  guidance 
of  societies  which  will  undertake  intensive  training  of 
persons  who  have  already  had  some  experience  in  our 
field,  or  who  have  come  into  it  from  other  Hues  of  work. 

3.  To  consider  all  cases  referred  by  field  staff  where 
local  communities  will  not  pay  for  workers'  training, 
and  promising  candidates  for  larger  usefulness  will  thus 
be  lost;  with  a  view  to  securing  scholarship  aid  which 
would  enable  them  to  secure  such  training. 

The  committee  has  sent  out  tetters  to  so- 
cieties asking  their  co-operation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  training  workers,  and  has  under  ad- 
visement plans  for  further  activities. 

The  Committee  on  Marriage  Laws  was 
appointed  "to  consider  negotiations  with 
other  organizations  which  are  interested  in 
marriage  laws  and  their  administration,  or 
which  may  be  induced  to  take  such  an  inter- 
est, especially  with  reference  to 

"The  method  that  societies  should  use  in 
seeking  to  bring  about  better  laws  and  ad- 
ministration; 

"Relation  to  state  organizations; 

"The  fostering  among  social  workers  of  an 
interest  in  these  questions," 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are  Miss 
Joanna  C.  Colcord,  Chairman,  New  York; 


Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Washington;  Thomas  K. 
Brown,  Jr.,  New  York;  J.  B.  Gwin,  El  Paso; 
Stockton  Raymond,  Boston;  Miss  Amelia 
Sears,  Chicago;  George  L.  Warren,  Bridge- 
port; and  Frank  E.  Wing,  Rochester.  The 
first  meeting  was  called  on  February  25,  but 
only  one  out-of-town  member  was  able  to 
attend.  It  was  decided  to  send  a  letter  out- 
lining the  purposes  of  the  Committee  and 
asking  for  reports  on  recent  legislation  and 
other  information,  and  offering  the  Com- 
mittee's services  to  all  societies  listed  in  the 
Directory  of  Family  Social  Work  Societies; 
also,  to  notify  a  selected  list  of  national  or- 
ganizations of  the  formation  of  the  Commit- 
tee, to  bespeak  their  co-operation  in  the 
phases  of  marriage  laws  and  administration 
which  might  be  expected  to  be  of  particular 
interest  to  them.  These  decisions  have  been 
carried  out  and  numerous  replies  to  the  let- 
ters received,  which  have  not  at  this  date 
been  brought  together.  In  addition,  the 
Committee  has  written  to  secretaries  of  fam- 
ily societies  and  others  in  five  states  in  which 
legislation  was  pending,  making  suggestions 
and  offering  assistance. 

A  Committee  on  Inquiries  between  Dis- 
similar Agencies  has  been  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Dutcher, 
Chairman,  New  York;  Miss  Sara  T.  Dis- 
sosway,  Brooklyn;  and  Miss  Elsie  M.  Bond, 
Baltimore.  This  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  of  the 
Bureau  for  Exchange  of  Information,  of 
the  Child  Helping  Organizations,  on  the 
complications  that  arise  when  a  family  so- 
ciety writes  to  a  child  helping  society,  or 
vice  versa,  for  information.  The  tendency 
is  for  the  agency  doing  better  work  to  be 
victimized  by  all  inquirers,  whether  they 
are  of  a  similarordissimilar  agency,  and  often 
whether  or  not  the  inquiry  relates  to  a  case 
appropriate  to  the  agency  addressed.  The 
name  of  the  Committee  was  worded  as  above 
in  order  that  way  might  be  left  open  for  a  simi- 
lar committee  from  the  medical  social  agencies 
to  join  in  the  conference.  The  necessity  of  co- 
operation of  these  three,  and  indeed  of  all  case 
work  agencies  which  work  with  people  in  their 
homes,  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

IN  THE  main,  social  agencies  are  alive  to 
their  responsibilities  as  employers.  Sick- 
ness incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  for  instance* 
is  regarded  as  a  universal  obligation  upon  the 
employing  social  agency.  Because  of  the 
peculiar  devotion  of  its  employees  and  their 
"willtoself-sacrifice,"  the  social  agency,  how- 
ever, has  been  negligent  of  its  responsibilities 
for  health  conservation  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  overtime  work.  The  general  question 
of  treatment  of  employees  has  enlisted  the 
active  interest  of  a  hospital  social  service 
department  in  the  middle  west,  which  had 
noticed  that  it  was  frequently  compelled  to 
grant  leave  of  absence  for  rest  from  overwork. 
The  following  principles  were  laid  down  and 
oflScially  published: 

1.  Every  worker  before  employment  on  the  stafF 
must  have  a  thorough  medical  examination  and  be 
passed  by  a  doctor  chosen  by  the  department.  This 
means  that  if  there  is  a  defect,  we  can  remedy  it  and  be 
on  our  guard  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

2.  The  workers  are  instructed  to  hand  in  their  weights 
to  the  head  worker  each  month  and  to  consult  her  the 
minute  their  work  becomes  a  burden.  Work  should  be  a 
joy  and  the  minute  it  is  less  than  that  there  is  something 
wrong. 

3.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with 
a  half  hour  for  lunch.  Workers  are  discouraged  from 
working  more  than  a  half  hour  overtime,  except  when 
some  emergency  arises. 

4.  A  half  day  ofFduty  is  arranged  for  some  time  during 
each  week,  depending  upon  when  it  fits  best  with  the 
worker's  duties. 

5.  An  extra  half  day  is  allowed  each  month  if  it  is 
taken  at  the  same  time  as  one  of  the  usual  weekly  half 
days  off,  and  is  spent  in  real  rest,  quietly  at  home. 

6.  One  month's  vacation  on  full  pay  is  given  for 
eleven  months'  service  in  the  department. 

7.  Two  and  a  half  days'  leave  is  given  in  addition 
to  the  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays,  which  with  the 
Sunday  and  Saturday  afternoons  of  the  holiday  weeks 
can  generally  be  arranged  to  make  five  full  days'  relief 
from  work.  This  little  relaxation  goes  a  long  way  to 
lighten  the  strain  of  the  mid-winter  season  and  gives  a 
fresh  start  for  the  spring  and  summer  work. 

Social  workers  above  all  others  have  to  be  watched  to 
see  that  they  do  not  overwork.  Theirs  is  not  the  work 
that  can  be  closed  down  when  the  five  o'clock  whistle 
blows,  but  like  the  mother's,  is  never  done.  One  patient's 
father  may  be  working  in  the  East,  and  can  be  seen  only 
after  working  hours.  Another's  husband  may  be  able 
to  come  in  from  a  nearby  town  only  on  Sundays.  .Al- 
though we  try  hard  to  avoid  this  interruption  of  our 
rest,  many  times  it  cannot  be  helped.  Every-  worker  on 
the  staff  feels  the  responsibility  for  the  human  lives  she 
is  caring  for,  and  sees  the  many  others  which  need  the 
help  that  she  has  not  the  time  or  strength  to  give.  It  is 
this  constant  emotional,  as  well  as  physical,  pressure 
under  which  so  many  workers  have  broken. 


MISS  TOUSLEY  TAKES  THE  STUMP 
TOURING  the  latter  part  of  March  Miss 
■■—'Clare  M.  Tousley,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Co-operation  and  District  Work 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, spent  several  days  in  visiting  various 
of  the  colleges  for  women  in  the  interests  of 
family  social  work,  and  more  especially  of 
the  four  weeks'  summer  course  of  training 
given  by  the  New  York  Society,  an  account 
of  which  is  given  in  Miss  Kempshall's  arti- 
cle on  page  1. 

Miss  Tousley  visited  Wellesley,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Vassar,  Wells,  Smith,  and  the  Con- 
necticut College  for  Women,  addressing 
audiences  of  from  300  to  500,  and  holding 
many  individual  conferences  with  members 
of  the  junior  class.  To  these  groups  of  col- 
lege women  Miss  Tousley  described  social 
case  work  as  a  profession,  and  told  some- 
thing of  the  various  fields  open  to  workers 
and  of  the  facilities  for  training  offered  by 
the  schools  for  social  work  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 

A  CONFERENCE  ON  RECRUITING 

'T^HE  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange 
^  is  issuing  a  call  for  a  conference  on  re- 
cruiting college  students  for  social  work,  to 
be  held  in  New  York,  probably  on  May  1, 
The  call  points  out  that  several  social  organi- 
zations plan  more  or  less  regularly  to  send 
speakers  to  the  colleges  either  to  recruit  fu- 
ture workers  in  their  special  fields,  or  to 
interest  college  students  in  their  work  as 
members  and  contributors.  The  Social 
Workers'  Exchange,  through  its  contact 
with  many  different  branches  of  social  work 
and  through  its  knowledge  of  candidates  for 
positions,  realizes  more  and  more  the  great 
importance  of  a  comprehensive  presentation 
in  the  colleges  of  the  opportunities  in  social 
work  and  the  need  for  professional  prepara- 
tion. It  seems  obvious  that  this  presenta- 
tion cannot  be  adequate  without  conference 
between  the  various  organizations  interested 
in  establishing  contacts  with  the  colleges.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  conference  will  result  in 
planning  a  program  for  this  work  in  the  next 
academic  year. 
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BROKEN  HOMES :  A  Study  of  Fam- 
ily Desertion  and  its  Social  Treat- 
ment:  Joanna  C.  Colcord.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1919.  208  pp. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  little  book  lies 
not  in  its  adequate  fulfillment  of  its  imme- 
diate aim — that  of  furnishing  a  handbook 
for  the  worker  in  family  rehabilitation — but 
rather  in  holding  up  a  mirror  in  which  the 
essential  spirit  and  methods  of  social  work 
are  reflected.  The  general  reader  discovers 
that  the  mending  of  "broken  homes"  is  not 
merely  a  carpentering  job,  in  which  the  ham- 
mer or  the  saw  and  the  strong  arm  are  the 
principal  tools,  but  a  matter  of  a  delicate  and 
flexible  technique,  based  on  the  study  of 
causes  and  of  the  possibilities  of  various 
forms  of  readjustment,  carefully  thought  out 
and  tentatively  applied;  and  will  gain  a  new 
conception  of  the  trained  intelligence  and 
skill  which  in  our  day  are  taking  over  the 
whole  business  of  social  rehabilitation.  The 
hit-or-mi§s  methods  of  the  sentimentalist 
and  the  cut  and  dried  procedure  of  the  "hard- 
boiled"  operator  are  equally  relegated  to  the 
outer  darkness  in  which  they  originated.  As 
here  portrayed,  social  work  has  become  a 
profession, — calling  indeed  for  certain  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  character,  such  as  intelli- 
gence, tact,  sympathy  and  understanding; 
but  requiring  also  a  knowledge  of  causal  fac- 
tors, social  and  psychological,  and  a  trained 
technical  skill,  which  do  not  come  by  grace 
but  are  the  fruits  of  long  study  and  experience. 

In  its  special  field  Miss  Colcord's  book  is 
an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  science  of 
family  rehabilitation  at  its  best.  Her  inci- 
dental criticism  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
laws  applicable  to  cases  of  desertion  and  non- 
support  are  penetrating  and  suggestive;  and 
thetwoconcludingchaptersofthebook,"Next 
Steps  in  Corrective  Treatrrient"  and  "Next 
Steps  in  Preventive  Treatment,"  furnish  an 
admirable  program  which  should  make  a  wide 
appeal  to  social  reformers  generally. 

If  the  reviewer  may  venture  on  a  predic- 
tion it  is  that  a  second  edition  of  Broken 
Homes  will  make  much  more  than  the  present 


volume  has  done  of  the  r61e  of  the  psycholo- 
gist and  the  psychiatrist  in  the  treatment  as 
well  as  the  diagnosis  of  desertion. 

George  W.  Kirchwey 

Policeman  and  Public:  Arthur  Woods. 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1919. 
178  pp. 

This  book,  published  in  December  of  last 
year,  contains  a  series  of  ten  Yale  Lectures 
on  the  Responsibilities  of  Citizenship,  by  a 
former  police  commissioner  of  New  York  City. 
It  is  attractively  printed  and  of  convenient 
size,  and  written  in  a  genial  and  informal 
lecture  style.    It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  read. 

It  is  also  illuminating  in  content.  Colonel 
Woods  has  marshaled  his  material  in  com- 
prehensive and  orderly  array,  and  clinched 
his  points  with  a  wealth  of  illustrative  cases 
such  as  a  police  commissioner  of  a  great  city 
may  be  expected  to  have  at  his  disposal, 
without  allowing  the  mere  narration  of  enter- 
taining episodes  to  run  away  with  the  main 
idea  of  the  book — that  is,  to  beget  a  mutu- 
ally sympathetic  attitude  between  policeman 
and  public,  and  provide  some  of  the  infor- 
mation on  which  the  attitude  must  be  based. 

The  opening  lecture  on  "The  Puzzling 
Law"  hints  at  the  immense  complication  of 
the  ordinances  of  a  modern  great  city,  and 
the  liability  of  the  "policeman  to  error,  both 
in  knowledge  and  interpretation.  "The 
Policeman  as  Judge"  shows  to  what  extent 
the  policeman's  first  reactions  to  apparent 
lawlessness  may  determine  the  fate  of  the 
oflFender,  and  the  element  of  human  liability 
to  error  which  exists  in  many  of  the  cases  in 
which  he  has  to  act.  His  duty  as  general  pro- 
tector of  the  public's  interests  is  outlined  in 
"The  People's  Advocate."  Some  of  the  more 
technical  matters  of  the  police  department, 
regarding  police  training,  methods  of  getting 
results,  the  machinery  of  organization  and 
promotion,  etc.,  are  outlined  and  entertain- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  next  chapters;  and 
the  possibilities  of  "Grafting"  are  outlined 
in  a  spicy  chapter  under  that  head.  The 
more  spiritual  aspects  of  the  problem  are  dis- 
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cussed  in  the  last  three  chapters,  on  "Influ- 
ence," "Police  Leadership,"  and  "The  Pub- 
lic's Part." 

The  general  tone  of  the  book  is  one  of  a 
plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  good  points 
in  the  average  police  force,  with  admission 
of  weaknesses,  but  an  explanation  of  the 
immense  difficulties  which  the  present  pub- 
lic attitude  towards  policemen  places  upon 
their  maintenance  of  high  standards.  Social 
workers  often  have  close  dealings  with  the 
police;  and  the  open  and  friendly  attitude 
which  this  book  tries  to  inculcate  in  the 
public  would  do  much  to  enable  them  to 
make  those  dealings  most  effective,  besides 
helping  the  officers  themselves  to  do  better 
work.  One  who  reads  it  will  not  have  all  the 
facts  necessary  for  full  sympathy,  for  they 
are  too  multitudinous;  but  he  will  be  likely 
to  have  a  mental  slant  which  will  enable  him 
to  assimilate  the  facts  which  he  may  later 
observe  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  improve 
his  share  in  the  general  reciprocal  relations 
of  police  and  public.  T.  K.  B. 


Mr.  Francis  H.  McLean  has  just  com- 
pleted a  Manual  on  The  Central  Council 
of  Social  Agencies.  He  explains  in  the 
Introduction  that  so  many  inquiries  have 
come  from  persons  in  communities  where 
some  of  the  socially  minded  agencies  are 
considering  the  establishment  of  such  a  coun- 
cil, that  there  seems  to  be  a  clear  need  for  a 
concise  outline  of  the  best  methods  of  organ- 
izing and  maintaining  one,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Association 
has  instructed  him  to  proceed  with  its  prepa- 
ration. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of 
about  50  pages,  and  discusses  the  subject 
under  four  main  heads:  the  character  and 
purpose  of  a  central  council,  the  technique 
of  initial  organization,  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  work,  and  the  accomplishments 
of  a  few  of  the  established  councils.  A 
model  constitution  is  also  in  process  of  prep- 
aration, and  will  be  sent  on  request  to 
purchasers  of  the  Manual,  which  is  on  sale 
at  the  American  Association's  office;  price, 
75  cents. 


•Summer  Institutes  in  Jewish  Social  Service 

CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

The  Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Boston 

MAURICE  B.  HEXTER,  Executive  Director 
The  Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Boston,  Mass.,  announce 

INTENSIVE  TRAINING  COURSES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK  FOR  JEWISH  COMMUNAL  WORKERS 

AND  VOLUNTEERS 

Courses  begin  on  July  6th  and  extend  over  three  weeks 

Institutes  will  be  offered  in  the  following  seven  fields  of  social  work: 

CHILD  WELFARE  DELINQUENCY 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK  RECREATION 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
SOCIAL  RESEARCH  .\ND  STATISTICS 
JEWISH  EDUCATION 

These  Institutes  will  aim  to  include,  in  their  respective  fields,  basic  principles  and  methods, 
visits  to  a  selected  group  of  social  agencies  of  Boston,  and  concentrated  field  work.  They  will 
be  in  general  charge  of  social  workers  of  the  highest  professional  standing. 

SPECIAL  ACCOMMODATIONS  WILL  BE  PROVIDED  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  STUDENTS 
FOR  DETAILS  AS  TO  DATES,  COURSES,  FEES,  ETC.,  ADDRESS 

MAURICE  B.  HEXTER  25  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  COMMITTEE  MANAGEMENT^ 


LAWSON    PURDY 
General  Director,  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 


A  FEW  days  ago  I  heard  of  a  well- 
trained  case  worker  appointed  secre- 
tary of  a  society  in  a  small  city.  She 
took  up  the  work  for  families  but  did  not 
realize  that  the  society  would  not  run  effi- 
ciently without  help  and  inspiration  from  the 
secretary.  In  consequence,  her  salary  was 
not  paid  and  presently  there  was  no  money 
for  any  purpose.  Had  this  lady  read  Mr. 
McLean's  book  this  misfortune  would  not 
have  overtaken  her.  To  all  of  you  I  com- 
mend The  Formation  of  Charity  Organization 

'  Delivered  at  General  Session  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  April  14. 


Societies  in  Smaller  Cities,  by  Francis  H. 
McLean.  Miss  Richmond  in  the  introduc- 
tion says  that  it  contains  a  wealth  of  practi- 
cal advice  and  illustration.  It  certainly  does; 
and  more  than  that,  it  carries  with  it  advice 
concerning  the  dealings  with  the  members  of 
boards  of  trustees  and  advice  concerning  the 
character  of  such  members.  For  the  most 
important  details  I  refer  you  with  confidence 
to  that  book. 

In  so  far  as  any  of  you  have  influence  in 
the  selection  of  men  and  women  as  members 
of  boards  and  members  of  committees,  select 
those  that  are  tolerant,  that  bear  patiently 
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with  the  opinions  of  others  however  little 
they  may  think  of  such  opinions.  Select 
members  for  the  special  task  that  they  are  to 
perform,  and  if  the  effect  upon  the  commu- 
nity is  to  be  considered  select  those  who  en- 
joy public  confidence. 

In  dealing  with  the  public  generally,  as 
well  as  with  members  of  the  society,  act  on 
the  belief  that  men's  motives  are  good,  and 
base  that  belief  on  faith  in  men.  That  kind 
of  faith  is  contagious  and  exerts  an  influence 
for  good.  Acting  on  the  belief  that  men's 
motives  are  good  usually  begets  worthiness 
of  motive.  Have  faith  in  the  cause  for  which 
you  are  working,  have  faith  that  poverty  is 
not  due  to  the  niggardliness  of  nature  but  to 
social  maladjustments  which  confer  privi- 
leges on  some  and  deprive  others.  Even  the 
sufferings  occasioned  by  evil  heredity  are  due 
to  social  causes.  We  know  that  environment 
can  be  modified,  that  most  diseases  are  pre- 
ventable, that  many  can  be  eradicated.  We 
ought  to  have  faith  that  this  world  can  be  so 
ordered  and  governed  that  men  may  be  well 
born  and  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  their  labor. 

Some  people  never  can  bear  to  face  the 
worst  that  may  happen  to  them.  Those  who 
do  not  are  frequently  caught  unprepared.  If 
they  face  courageously  the  worst  that  may 
happen,  but  work  for  the  best  and  hope  for 
the  best,  they  are  most  likely  to  avoid  the 


evils  that  threaten.  This  applies  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  charity  organization  society 
just  as  well  as  to  any  other  business  of  life. 

A  dear  friend  of  mine,  much  beloved,  now 
dead,  used  to  say,  "You  may  not  be  able  to 
like  a  man  but  you  can  love  him."  He  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  all  the  foolish  things 
that  anyone  wanted  to  tell  him.  I  never  met 
one  who  knew  him  and  did  not  love  him.  He 
really  had  the  great  gift  of  charity.  We  all 
need  it  in  dealing  with  those  who  are  our  di- 
rectors, with  those  whom  we  direct,  or  with 
those  who  come  to  us  for  advice  and  assistance. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  in  an  address  on  one  of 
the  anniversaries  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  birth, 
tells  a  story  that  illustrates  Mr.  Carnegie's 
great  power  to  enlist  enthusiastic  service  of 
those  associated  with  him.  Schwab  had  de- 
signed a  mill.  It  was  finished.  He  showed  it 
to  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Carnegie  said, 
"Charlie,  what's  the  matter  with  this  mill.? 
Does  it  not  do  what  you  expected.?" 
Schwab  said, "Yes,  all  that  I  expected;  but 
since  it  was  finished  discoveries  have  shown 
that  we  could  have  built  it  so  that  it  would 
save  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  production." 
Mr.  Carnegie  said,  "Tear  it  down,  then,  and 
build  it  over."  He  did  not  say,  "Why  did 
you  not  find  this  out  before.?"  "If  he  had," 
said  Mr.  Schwab,  "he  never  would  have  got 
the  kind  of  service  that  he  did  get." 


THE  VOLUNTEER  PROFESSIONAL^ 

CLARE  M.  TOUSLEY 

Secretary,  Committee  on  Co-operation  and  District  Work,  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 


TODAY  you  are  a  paid  social  worker 
with  a  very  definite  attitude  toward 
your  job.  Now  suppose  your  Great- 
uncle  Peter  dies  on  next  Friday  the  thir- 
teenth, leaving  you  so  much  money  that 
nothing  but  a  ouija-board  can  tell  you  how 
wealthy  you  are.  After  the  shock  of  counting 
all  the  ciphers  this  side  of  the  period  in  the 
grand  total,  you  begin  to  wonder  what  you 
will  do.  Suppose  you  decide  to  stick  to  your 

*  Given  at  the  General  Session  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  April  14. 


job  because  you  feel  you  can  give  a  lot  to  it 
and  get  an  immeasurable  amount  out  of  it. 
All  these  ciphers  make  a  salary  futile,  so  you 
decide  to  continue  your  nine-to-five  a  day 
without  your  nine-ty-five  a  month. 

The  painful  question  now  arises  as  to  how 
you  shall  be  treated.  Shall  office  relations 
remain  the  same  as  before  Friday  the  thir- 
teenth— or  do  you  expect  to  work  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  unsuppressed  gratitude  causing 
an  inflation  of  importance  that  will  mean 
great  instability  in  the  market  of  personal 
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values?  Certainly  not  the  latter.  You  would 
want  your  measurements  of  success  and  use- 
fulness to  be  taken  according  to  a  technical 
scale  just  as  before,  and  the  first  faint  glim- 
merings of  favoritism  would  make  your  pro- 
fessional blood  boil.  No,  you  want  such 
standards  as  prevailed  on  the  desert  island 
when  Barrie's  Admirable  Crichton  dropped 
his  ego  of  family  butler  and  became  the  leader 
he  was  cut  out  to  be. 

If  this  is  our  conviction  then  let  us  apply 
it  to  all  of  Uncle  Peter's  nieces  who  come  to 
us  oflFering  their  services. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  in  a  word," 
said  a  new  volunteer,  "the  cause  of  poverty  ?" 
Any  answer  seemed  ridiculous  until  our  phil- 
osophical director  suggested  as  an  in-a-word 
cause  "privilege."  And  are  we  not  adding 
the  capital  P  to  privilege  if  we  treat  our  vol- 
unteers in  any  manner  other  than  a  straight- 
forward, professional  one.^ 

It  was  such  a  new  conception  as  this  that 
brought  a  sub-committee  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society  together  in  the 
spring  of  1919  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Richard  Childs,  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  putting  into  practice  convictions 
about  volunteers.  Considerable  discussion 
and  study  of  the  problem  finally  resulted  in 
the  issuing  of  a  splendid  report,  the  content 
of  which  seems  so  important  that  it  is  repro- 
duced here  in  its  entirety: 

Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Volunteers 

Committee  on  Co-oper-^tion  and 

District  Work,  October,  1919 

Amount  of  Time  Which  Ought  to  be  Required  from 
Volunteers 

So  great  was  the  difference  of  opinion  within  the 
Committee  as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  should  be 
made  a  minimum  requirement  that  no  definite  recom- 
mendation could  be  agreed  upon.  It  was  recognized, 
however,  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between 
volunteers  who  seek  opportunities  for  training  and  ad- 
vancement and  those  who  have  no  such  ambition.  For 
the  former  group  a  tentative  minimum  of  not  less  than 
equivalent  of  two  days  a  week  for  the  entire  period  of 
service  was  suggested.  It  was  felt  that  only  volunteers 
who  gave  this  amount  of  work  ought  to  be  eligible  for 
training-classes,  or  to  attend  district  staff  meetings. 
With  regard  to  the  group  of  workers  who  might  be 
giving  less  than  two  days  a  week,  the  Committee  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  utilizing  the  good  judgment  and 
experience  in  life  of  many  mature  people  whose  other 
engagements  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  give  a  large 
amount  of  time  to  the  work  of  the  Society. 

In  the  matter  of  friendly  visiting,  it  was  felt,  however, 


that  there  has  not  always  been  that  nice  balance  be- 
tween the  great  advantages  to  be  gained,  and  the  ob- 
vious danger  of  injudicious  acceptance  of  well-inten- 
tioned offers  of  aid  from  inexperienced  workers.  WTiile 
there  is  much  room  for  the  skilled  type  of  friendly  visit- 
ing, care  must  be  taken  that  under  its  cloak  there  should 
not  be  done  a  type  of  case  work  that  is  not  in  line  with 
modern  development.  The  Committee,  therefore,  urges 
that  emphasis  be  laid  on  the  type  of  volunteer  service 
which  accepts  training  and  gives  adequate  and  regular 
amounts  of  time. 

Regularity  of  Service  and  Standards  of  Work  Required 

The  Committee  strongly  recommended  that  volun- 
teers be  held  up  to  giving  regularly  the  time  contracted 
for  exactly  as  professional  workers  would  be.  It  urged 
that  the  Society  abandon  the  practice  of  tolerating  poor 
work  from  volunteers,  and  felt  that  the  status  of  the 
volunteer  would  not  improve,  nor  the  job  become  at- 
tractive, until  volunteers  were  dismissed  for  poor  work 
or  irregularity  of  service  as  paid  workers  would  be. 

Promotion 

Under  the  misconceptions  heretofore  accepted  as  to 
the  difference  between  volunteer  and  professional  work, 
it  has  been  the  observation  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  volunteer  workers  who  attain  a  degree  of 
skill  which  might  be  called  professional,  are  likely  to 
apply  to  be  taken  upon  the  paid  staff,  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  needing  the  salary  as  because  they  feel  that 
without  a  salarv'  their  work  would  not  have  professional 
standing.  The  Committee  felt  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  recognize  grades  of  volunteer  service,  and  that  pro- 
motion from  one  grade  to  the  next  would  have  to  be 
earned  by  the  volunteer  before  receiving  it.  No  detailed 
plan  was  worked  out  for  presentation  covering  this 
point  and  it  is  submitted  only  as  a  suggestion. 

At  the  later  meetings  of  the  Sub-Committee  there 
was  more  general  consideration  of  changes  in  spirit  or 
in  attitude  toward  the  volunteer.  It  was  felt  that  no 
hard  and  fast  system  of  requirements  would  work  unless 
the  district  secretaries  were  prepared  to  think  of  the 
volunteer  not  solely  as  a  person  to  be  educated,  or  to  be 
directed  in  the  work,  but  as  a  fellow-worker  who,  with 
increasing  skill,  could  be  granted  increasing  responsi- 
bility. The  Committee  strongly  recommended  the  ex- 
tension of  the  staff  meeting  idea,  the  privilege  of  being  a 
member  of  the  staff  group  being  restricted  to  such  vol- 
unteers as  had  taken  training  and  were  doing  regular 
case  work.  It  further  suggested  that  membership  in  the 
staff  meeting  group  be  by  election  of  the  group,  and  that 
the  privilege  be  recommended  to  volunteers  as  some- 
thing to  strive  for. 

In  further  pursuance  of  the  idea  that  the  distinctions 
between  paid  and  volunteer  workers  should  be  wiped 
out  as  far  as  possible,  the  Committee  does  not  recom- 
mend separate  training  courses  for  volunteers.  It  does 
urge  that  suitable  volunteers  be  admitted  to  suitable 
study  classes,  such  as  have  been  conducted  by  the 
Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  that 
no  distinction  be  made  in  these  classes  between  volun- 
teers and  professionals  of  the  same  experience.  It  sug- 
gests that,  so  far  as  possible,  volunteers  who  have  had 
case  work  experience  in  other  organizations  be  admitted 
to  the  district  work  of  the  Society  on  a  footing  of  the 
same  responsibility  for  their  own  case  work  as  would 
professional  workers  of  the  same  training  and  experi- 
ence. As  fast  as  volunteers  within  the  Society  develop 
the  skill  to  do  so,  they  should  be  given  responsibility 
for  their  own  case  work,  reporting  to  the  district  secre- 
tary only  when  they  wish  her  advice,  thus  placing  them 
on  the  same  footing  as  most  assistant  secretaries.  The 
Committee  urges  that  volunteers  of  suitable  skill  and 
experience  be  considered  also  for  positions  of  executive 
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responsibility,  that  is,  that  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
work  of  less  skilled  volunteers  or  professionals  be  dele- 
gated to  them,  as  would  be  done  in  the  case  of  paid  as- 
sistant secretaries  or  district  secretaries. 

In  order  to  further  the  training  of  volunteers  and 
beginning  workers,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  recruiting 
of  volunteers,  the  Sub-Committee  urges  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Co-operation  and  District  Work  secure  for 
the  coming  year  a  paid  secretary  who  shall  have  had 
experience  in  district  work,  and  shall  have  attained  some 
success  in  recruiting  and  holding  volunteers.  To  this 
secretary  shall  be  entrusted  the  responsibility  for  ar- 
ranging training  courses  and  stimulating  the  districts 
to  enlistment  of  volunteers  and  to  develop  flexibihty  in 
utilizing  them. 

Mrs.  Richard  Childs 
Mrs.  Hugh  Minturn 
Dean  H.  E.  W.  Fosbroke 
Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn 
Miss  Joanna  Colcord 

The  writer  is  the  result  of  the  last  para- 
graph, the  work  with  volunteers  taking  half 
her  time,  the  rest  of  which  is  devoted  to  news- 
paper and  other  general  publicity  for  the 
Society.  Two  courses  for  volunteers  of  two 
hours  weekly  for  three  months  were  con- 
ducted by  her  this  year,  to  give  these  case 
work  volunteers  a  small  beginning  toward 
training;  these  proved  to  be  of  almost  equal 
importance  in  gaining  the  initial  interest  of 
volunteers  many  of  whom  had  given  to  war 
service  just  enough  to  be  thirsty  for  some 
underlying  technique  in  social  work. 

As  to  methods  of  recruiting  volunteers 
there  seem  to  be,  in  general,  three. 

The  first  and  most  important  proved  to  be 
newspaper  and  other  printed  publicity.  Al- 
most any  feature  story,  showing  the  work  of 
the  Society,  could  get  across  with  some  such 
statement  as:  "Such  opportunities  for  ser- 
vice as  just  described  are  available  to  the  vol- 
unteer who  wishes  to  train  herself  for  the 
task."  Stories  showing  the  importance  of 
individual  case  work  where  financial  assis- 
tance had  practically  no  role  to  play,  brought 
out  strongly  the  need  of  experience  and  train- 
ing for  service  for  any  who  would  undertake 
family  social  work. 

The  Sunday  supplements  or  the  Woman's 
Pages  of  the  evening  papers  were  the  best 
publicity  channels  for  such  feature  writing. 
And  right  here  it  seems  fitting  to  pay  a  sin- 
cere tribute  to  all  these  papers  who  never 
once  by  a  shift  in  slant  changed  the  wording 
or  the  spirit  of  the  articles  sent  them.  In 
other  words,  thus  far  the  plan  has  been  car- 


ried out  more  on  the  strength  of  an  intellec- 
tual appeal,  than  as  a  challenge  to  sentiment 
alone.  By  way  of  illustration  it  would  per- 
haps be  fitting  to  reprint  below  a  portion  of 
an  article  published  by  the  Sunday  Tribune, 
which  brought  more  recruits  than  any  other 
newspaper  story: 

"Come  and  Do,"  Says  the  Charity  Society 

Every  big  organization  supported  by  the  public  has 
two  duties — first,  loyalty  to  those  it  serves;  second,  the 
somewhat  difficult  obUgation  of  trying  to  interpret 
itself  to  the  general  public. 

If  the  Charity  Organization  Society  were  to  seek  in- 
terpretation through  a  "Come  and  See"  month,  in  an 
effort  to  make  its  work  tangible,  what  would  happen.? 
It  might  take  you  to  see  the  very  many  thousand  fam- 
ilies it  visited  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  violating  the  promise  of  confidence  given  them; 
or,  to  save  your  time,  it  might  have  the  many  thousand 
individuals  it  served  during  those  twelve  months  pass  in 
embarrassed  review  up  Fifth  Avenue.  This  is  ridiculous 
to  contemplate,  and  yet  let  us  fancy  for  a  moment  what 
such  a  parade  would  look  like. 

Visioning  Accomplishment 

The  first  group  might  be  composed  of  all  nationalities 
and  creeds,  who  bear  the  look  of  struggle  on  their  faces, 
but  their  heads  are  high.  Their  leader  carries  a  banner 
which  reads,  "It  isn't  life  that  matters,  but  the  courage 
you  bring  to  it." 

Then  come  many  mothers  with  small  children  by 
their  sides.  Their  banner  reads,  "Our  husbands  are 
chronic  invalids,  in  hospitals  or  asylums;  the  C.  0.  S. 
is  caring  for  our  health,  education  and  expenses  until 
the  children  grow  up." 

Next  comes  a  laughing,  rather  tumbled,  group  of 
boys  in  their  early  'teens,  waving  a  sign  which  says, 
"We  hated  books  and  played  'hookey,'  but  now  we're 
going  to  vocational  school,  and  soon  can  earn  big 
money." 

Then  perhaps  come  the  widows,  the  wayward  girls, 
the  orphans,  as  on  and  on  they  march  past  us — those 
who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  won,  and  those  who 
have  failed.  Some  banners  say,  "I  could  have  'made 
good,'  but  I  didn't  want  to,  though  they  gave  me  the 
chance."  Others  read,  "We  wanted  to  'make  good,'  but 
were  born  with  such  physical  and  mental  handicaps  that 
it  has  been  a  terrific  struggle.  They  understood  us, 
though,  and  didn't  expect  the  impossible." 

No,  obviously  a  "Come  and  See"  month  for  a  Charity 
Organization  Society  is  out  of  the  question. 

Sympathy  Put  to  Work 

What  then.?  Well,  why  not  call  our  campaign  a 
"Come  and  Do"?  If  you  have  two  days  a  week  leisure, 
or  its  equivalent,  we  will  try  to  show  you  how  to  put 
your  desire  to  be  neighborly  to  the  less  fortunate  into 
action.  For  there  are  certain  definite  ways  of  making 
something  constructive  out  of  sympathy,  which  can  be 
learned  only  through  experience  and  training  in  a  city 
like  New  York. 

Three  prime  requisites  for  the  real  social  worker  are 
sympathy,  judgment  and  training.  In  addition,  it 
would  stand  her  in  good  stead  to  possess  such  quahties 
as  patience,  tact,  humor  and  magnetism. 

New  York  is  a  city  of  strangers.  Many  are  alone  and 
"up  against  it"  for  the  time  being.  They  don't  want 
alms,  but  a  friend — some  one  who  will  not  weep  and  say, 
"Truly  a  hopeless  situation;  I  feel  for  you,"  but  om 
who  says,  "Yes,  pretty  discouraging,  but  there's  a  wa> 
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out  if  you  have  the  grit  to  take  it;  here  is  my  hand,  I 
am  your  friend,  let's  try  it  together." 

A  Training  School  For  FolunUers 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  stands  ready  to 
give  you  the  training,  so  that  you  mav  learn  how  to  fit 
the  wonderful  facihties  of  New  York  to  the  needs  of 
these  people  in  trouble. 

A  six  weeks'  course  of  four  hours  a  week  is  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  volunteer  who  wants  to  "put  her  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  of  misfortune." 

It  is  inspiring  in  some  spots  and  discouraging  in 
others,  but  gratifying  undeniably,  because  one  is  no 
longer  an  outsider,  an  observer  of  life,  but  one  is  living 
through  the  pages  of  the  greatest  novel  ever  left  un- 
written. 

Not  "live  and  let  live,"  but  "live  and  help  live"  is  our 
challenge  to  the  volunteer. 

She  was  the  second  line  of  defense  in  time  of  war — 
now  she  is  needed  right  up  front  to  fight  the  battles  of 
peace. 


Incidentally,  thank-you  notes  to  the  edi- 
tors with  a  report  about  the  volunteers 
gained  keep  the  latch  out  for  future  articles. 

Further  publicity  was  gained  by  the  use  of 
a  small  four-page  pamphlet  on  volunteers 
which  was  circulated  widely  in  churches, 
clubs,  apartment  hotels  and  other  possible 
caches  for  volunteers.  In  addition  short  an- 
nouncements were  printed  in  many  church 
bulletins  and  in  various  non-professional  peri- 
odicals. The  Charity  Organization  Society 
Bulletin,  sent  weekly  to  its  several  thousand 
small  and  large  donors,  also  contained  a 
story  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  the  vol- 
unteer professional. 

Public  speaking  ranked  second  as  a 
method  of  recruiting  volunteers.  The  dis- 
trict committees  of  the  Society  were  asked  to 
initiate  as  many  as  possible  of  such  oppor- 
tunities for  group  talks  and  the  district  work- 
ers were  urged  to  fill  engagements  where  suf- 
ficient courage  came  to  the  aid  of  conviction. 

The  third  method  of  recruiting  referred  to 
IS  the  informal  sort  which  has  been  practiced 
in  most  societies  for  years:  interesting  a 
friend  of  a  friend,  telephoning  or  writing  to 
the  cousin  of  a  committee  member  or  to  the 
semi-interested  wife  of  a  donor. 

From  all  these  sources  came  sixty-six  vol- 
unteers for  the  two  courses  given  this  year  by 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Out  of  this  number  it  seemed  wise  to  dis- 
courage several  at  the  initial  contact.  A  few 
others  started  and  fell  by  the  wayside  be- 


cau€e  of  sudden  family  obligations,  or  a  real- 
ization that  a  challenge  for  service  of  this 
kind  called  for  quite  a  bit  of  self  sacrifice. 
Obviously  in  interviewing  a  volunteer  for  the 
first  time  it  was  often  difficult  to  be  sure  of 
her  fitness.  Each  one  was  therefore  told 
frankly  that  at  the  end  of  a  month's  proba- 
tion either  side  would  feel  free  to  withdraw 
if  the  outlook  proved  unsatisfactory  and 
some  other  suggestions  for  service  might  then 
be  made.  This  gave  time  for  a  fair  try-out 
and  an  opportunity  to  hear  from  the  two 
references  given  by  the  volunteer.  If  she  did 
remain  after  the  month's  probation  the  vol- 
unteer was  then  expected  to  stay  at  least  six 
months  as  a  minimum  period  of  service. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  months'  course  she 
was  given  an  examination,  and  a  report  on 
her  144  hours  of  field  work  was  secured  from 
her  supervisor.  Those  failing  in  field  work 
though  they  passed  in  the  academic  work 
became  disqualified  and  were  dropped  auto- 
matically without  receiving  the  certificate 
unless  the  su'pervisor  wished  to  retain  them 
for  other  kinds  of  service  and  not  as  volunteer 
case  workers. 

The  survival  of  the  fittest  has  left  twenty- 
six  very  helpful  case  workers  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  Society,  all  giving  from  two 
to  five  days  a  week  of  regular  service.  This 
number  does  not  include  many  others  who, 
although  not  case  workers,  are  giving  val- 
uable service. 

In  the  fall  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Society  to 
appoint  those  who  are  still  giving  regular 
hours  to  membership  on  the  district  staff  as 
case  work  volunteers.  At  their  own  sugges- 
tion they  are  also  to  be  admitted  to  classes 
with  visitors  and  assistants  and  several  an- 
ticipate taking  courses  at  the  School  of  Social 
Work. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
year's  experience  are  several.  First,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  more  required  of  a  volunteer, 
the  better  she  likes  it.  We  all  want  to  feel 
that  we  are  doing  real  work  and  there  are  few 
of  us  of  such  super-moron  status  that  we  do 
not  know  when  we  are  being  put  off  with 
busy  work.  Any  continuity  in  case  work 
cannot  be  attained  with  less  than  two  days  a 
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week  service,  and  three  days  are  urged  when 
possible. 

In  the  second  place  perfect  frankness  is  not 
only  possible,  but  imperative,  and  pamper- 
ing, as  we  all  know,  "when  taken  at  the 
flood"  leads  on  to  destruction.  Surely  it 
should  be  as  possible  to  discharge  a  volunteer 
for  inefficiency  as  it  is  her  sister  professional, 
and  the  "praise  and  blame"  theory  seems 
just  as  applicable  to  the  unpaid  as  to  the  paid 
worker  in  training. 

In  the  third  place  it  is  our  duty  to  become 
flexible  on  the  subject  of  volunteers.  If  they 
cannot  do  case  work,  find  out  what  they  can 
do.  Perhaps  they  can  write  appeals,  do  cler- 
ical work,  accompany  clients  to  clinics  or 
collect  certain  data  from  extensive  record 
reading.  Incidentally,  volunteers  of  the  lat- 
ter sort  were  very  helpful  this  year  in  assist- 
ing in  a  study  of  one  hundred  well  children 


of  allowance  families,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  most  illuminating. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  may  be  her  weak 
points,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  volunteer 
brings  a  certain  freshness  of  viewpoint,  a 
certain  untechnical,  imaginative  approach 
that  is  most  valuable  to  her  families.  She 
requires  much  of  the  supervisor's  time  and 
attention  but  she  contributes  generously  in 
return.  For  the  volunteer  is  not  an  individ- 
ual, she  is,  in  a  measure,  public  opinion  itself 
and  if  she  finds  us  on  the  level  she  has  the 
power  to  convert  a  hundred  groups  which 
we  could  never  reach. 

Perhaps  the  gospel  of  case  work  is  still  but 
a  voice  in  the  wilderness;  but  through  our 
wide  publicity  for  volunteers  and  our  en- 
lightened use  of  those  who  comfe  to  us,  we 
should  some  day  be  able  to  make  ourselves 
heard  even  above  the  roar  of  a  city. 


SOME  NEXT  STEPS  IN  SOCIAL  TREATMENT^ 

MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

Director,  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


IT  IS  only  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
that  social  case  work  in  families  has  con- 
trived to  slip  from  under  the  domination 
of  the  economists.  Though  case  work  always 
demanded  a  method  in  sharp  contrast  to 
wholesaling,  its  earlier  period  was  shaped  too 
often  by  wholesalers.  Broad  generalizations 
about  relief,  about  family  life,  about  deser- 
tion, widowhood,  immigrants,  and  the  rest, 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  that  pioneer  period, 
but  in  the  succeeding  stage  of  development 
case  work  achieved  an  even  more  important 
step  forward. 

This  second  stage  might  be  styled  the 
period  of  analysis,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
period  of  generalization.  When  Secretary 
Lane  resigned  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recently,  he  summed  up,  at  the  close 
of  a  masterly  letter,  the  characteristic  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  stages  of  progress 
as  follows : 


*  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Family  Section  of 
the  National  Conference,  April  15,  in  joint  session  with 
the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work. 


We  are  quickly  passing  out  of  the  rough-and-ready 
period  of  our  national  life,  in  which  we  have  dealt 
wholesale  with  men  and  things,  into  a  period  of  more  in- 
tensive development  in  which  we  must  seek  to  find  the 
special  qualities  of  the  individual  unit,  whether  that 
unit  be  an  acre  of  desert,  a  barrel  of  oil,  a  mountain 
canyon,  the  flow  of  a  river,  or  the  capacity  of  the  hum- 
blest of  men. 

This  idea  of  seeking  to  find  "the  special 
qualities  of  the  individual  unit"  was  ours  in 
theory  from  the  beginning;  but  as  late  as 
1908,  in  a  National  Conference  address  at 
Richmond  which  was  never  published,  Mr. 
Francis  McLean  pressed  home  the  grave 
shortcomings  of  our  so-called  investigations, 
with  their  inexpert  j  umble  of  rumor,  hearsay, 
and  authenticated  data.  Some  of  us  took  his 
indictment  to  heart  and  began  to  study  the 
technique  of  investigation  and  of  diagnosis 
more  carefully,  with  the  result  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  something  like  this:  In 
many  family  societies  today  the  investiga- 
tion is  stronger  than  the  treatment.  The 
same  is  true,  I  believe,  in  many  branches  of 
medicine.  At  least.  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  said 
to  us  last  year  at  Atlantic  City  that,  in  many 
hospitals  for  mental  disease,  treatment  was 
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the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Speak- 
ing to  me  of  current  family  case  records  in 
cities  widely  separated,  a  competent  judge  of 
such  records  said  the  other  day,  "After  the 
investigation  has  been  made  and  recorded, 
the  treatment  seems  to  drop  to  a  lower  level 
almost  as  suddenly  as  though  it  went  over 
the  edge  of  a  cliff."  This  is  an  exaggeration, 
of  course;  but  is  it  not  high  time  that  we  be- 
gan to  fix  our  attention  with  concentrated 
determination  upon  what  ought  to  be  the 
third  period  of  our  development;  namely, 
upon  the  period  of  sympathetic  and  adap- 
table treatment.? 

It  would  be  folly  to  ignore  analysis  or  to 
turn  our  backs  upon  social  diagnosis,  just  as 
it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  findings  of 
economics;  but  no  progress  in  knowledge  is  a 
triumphal  forward  march.  Social  case  work 
is  still  so  new  a  thing  that  its  advance  is  more 
like  that  of  a  young  child  which  has  not  yet 
learned  to  walk,  but  hitches  itself  forward 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The 
rime  has  now  come  to  emphasize  another 
stage  in  progress,  to  stress  treatment. 

Jung  says  in  his  Analytical  Psychology: 

A  person  is  only  half  understood  when  one  knows  how 
everything  in  him  came  about.  Only  a  dead  man  can  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  past,  a  living  one  must  be 
otherwise  explained.  Life  is  not  made  up  of  yesterdays 
only,  nor  is  it  understood  and  explained  by  reducing 
today  to  yesterday.  Life  has  also  a  tomorrow,  and  today 
is  only  understood  if  we  are  able  to  add  the  indications 
of  tomorrow  to  our  knowledge  of  what  was  yesterday. 

We  might  add  to  this  statement  of  Jung's 
that  our  examination  of  the  yesterdays  and 
the  todays  should  be  with  special  reference 
to  our  client's  tomorrows — that  all  our  labor 
is  nothing  worth  unless,  in  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  instances,  we  succeed  in  making  his 
long  stretch  of  tomorrows  appreciably  better. 

What,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  possible  next 
steps  in  social  treatment? 

Discussion  at  this  meeting  should  bring  out 
anumberof  them,but  I  can  undertake  toname 
only  four  or  five,  and  these  all  too  briefly. 

1.  I  place  study  of  processes  first,  because 
in  the  pressure  of  the  day's  work  it  is  so 
likely  to  be  neglected.  The  subject  of  social 
treatment  ramifies  in  a  thousand  directions 
and  no  one  person  can  hope  to  do  very  much 
with  it;    many  must  contribute  their  own 


first  hand  observations  and  later  these  must 
be  compared.  The  processes  common  to  all 
case  treatment  deserve  our  special  attention, 
but  study  of  these  may  have  to  come  later 
still,  after  we  have  had  many  more  dis- 
cussions of  the  special  types  of  treatment,  of 
which  Miss  Colcord's  Broken  Homes  is  an 
excellent  example. 

2.  Better  all-round  training  will  help.  Our 
profession  still  suflf^ers  from  hasty  specializa- 
tion. Before  beginners  approach  the  more 
highly  specialized  and  more  recently  devel- 
oped fields,  they  should  be  well  grounded  in 
the  less  specialized  tasks,  in  the  knowledge 
which  they  will  find  useful  in  case  work  of 
whatever  sort.  Then  too  we  need  a  larger 
supply  of  those  who  prefer  to  remain  all- 
round  workers,  we  need  more  who  know  the 
elements  of  medical-social  work,  of  mental 
hygiene,  of  child  protection  and  child  care,  of 
recreation  and  of  industrial  work,  and  yet 
have  not  lost  a  firm  grasp  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  them  all;  namely,  family  work. 

When  most  of  our  case  workers  have  had 
this  broader  training,  they  will  utilize  the 
real  specialists  more  intelligently  and  more 
sparingly.  One  grave  fault  of  social  work  in 
our  large  cities  today  is  the  tendency  to  call 
in  co-operating  agencies  carelessly  and  to 
transfer  cases  from  agency  to  agency  without 
due  deliberation.  Sometimes  a  case  record 
gives  one  the  impression  that  the  worker 
responsible  for  it  was  obsessed  by  the  idea 
that  her  labors  would  be  judged  solely  by  the 
number  of  diflFerent  agencies  with  which  she 
could  make  her  client  acquainted.  The  re- 
verse is  true,  of  course;  the  highest  success  is 
to  get  good  results  with  strict  economy  in  the 
means  employed. 

3.  A  related  problem  is  that  of  securing 
greater  stability  in  our  case  work  staffs^  of  re- 
ducing the  labor  turnover  in  our  societies.  I 
found  recently  that,  in  one  of  our  family 
agencies  of  excellent  standing,  one  family  had 
been  visited  by  no  fewer  than  sixteen  diflFerent 
people  from  the  society  within  a  year.  Some 
of  these  were  students  from  a  school  of  social 
work,  some  were  volunteers  in  training,  but, 
whatever  the  explanation  of  this  habit  of 
shifting  clients  from  worker  to  worker  within 
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one  agency,  it  is  only  a  little  less  destructive 
of  success  in  treatment  than  the  shifting  of 
clients  from  agency  to  agency. 

4.  We  shall  make  small  progress  in  the 
field  of  treatment  unless  we  so  organize  our 
work  as  to  discourage  routine  procedures.  A 
business  man  finds  a  better  way  of  marketing 
cotton  or  making  bricks;  in  other  words,  he 
devises  a  better  routine.  In  his  increased 
leisure  he  becomes  interested  in  social  work, 
and  delights  in  applying  some  of  the  same 
methods  to  it  that  have  made  his  fortune; 
he  consolidates  and  amalgamates,  exalting 
routine  in  this  new  field,  and  then  is  annoyed 
to  find  that  some  of  us,  seeing  discovery  and 
free  experimentation  choked  ofF,  are  dubious 
about  any  substitute  blessings,  though  we  are 
more  than  willing  to  recognize  the  excellence 
of  the  intentions  behind  them. 

For  the  next  Institute  of  Family  Social 
Work  several  members  of  the  group  have 
been  asked  to  bring  to  the  Institute  the  nar- 
ratives of  ten  cases  each  that  have  received 
treatment  deserving  to  be  called  "excep- 
tional," in  that  the  unusual  and  unorthodox 
thing  has  been  done  and  with  good  results. 

5.  This  brings  me  to  the  only  point  upon 
which  I  can  attempt  to  dwell  at  all,  to  a 
tendency  in  modern  case  work  which  I 
seem  to  have  noted,  and  noted  with  great 
pleasure.  It  is  one  which  is  full  of  promise,  I 
believe,  for  the  future  of  social  treatment.  I 
refer  to  the  new  tendency  to  view  our  clients 
from  the  angle  of  what  might  be  termed  small 
group  psychology. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  turn  aside  long 
enough  to  trace  the  development  of  psychol- 
ogy from  that  calf-bound  copy  of  Upham's 
Mental  Philosophy  which  I  studied  as  a 
schoolgirl,  through  the  successive  analyses  of 
the  human  faculties  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
laboratory  development  of  tests  on  the  other, 
up  to  the  behaviorist  and  the  psychiatric 
schools  of  thought  of  the  present  day.  But  I 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  equipment  for 
such  an  excursion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
running  parallel  with  individual  psychology, 
there  have  been  many  discussions  of  crowd 
and  herd  psychology,  and  that  much  of  what 
is  now  called  social  psychology  leans  too 


heavily  upon  these  and  upon  the  faculty 
psychology  of  an  earlier  day,  neglecting  al- 
most entirely  any  study  of  the  mental  re- 
actions of  the  small  group.  It  is  only  natural 
that  social  practitioners  should  be  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  psychiatrists,  and  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  need  their  help  in  the 
analysis  of  the  mental  mechanisms  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  fact,  small  group  psychology, 
if  it  ever  comes  into  its  own,  will  only  supple- 
ment and  not  supersede  any  useful  tools  that 
we  now  have. 

What  it  will  provide  will  be  expert  obser- 
vation of  the  normal  reactions  of  two  or 
more  persons  to  one  another  under  conditions 
that  make  such  observation  possible.  Half- 
way between  the  minute  analysis  of  the  in- 
dividual situation  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  in  case  work,  and  the  kind  of  sixth 
sense  of  neighborhood  standards  and  back- 
grounds which  is  developed  in  a  good  social 
settlement,  there  is  a  field  as  yet  almost  unex- 
plored. 

Approaching  this  field  from  an  angle  quite 
different  from  mine.  Miss  Follett,  in  The  New 
State,  voices  the  need  of  a  group  psychology 
upon  which  to  base  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity work;  and  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
arriving  at  much  the  same  conclusion  through 
participation  in  case  conferences  and  through 
the  study  of  case  records,  have  had  fleeting 
glimpses  of  the  way  in  which  case  work 
might  serve  this  new  and  important  purpose, 
and  develop,  in  so  doing,  a  far  stronger  tech- 
nique of  case  treatment. 

All  of  this  sounds  abstract,  and  I  need  not 
add  that  it  is  wholly  tentative.  We  bring  our 
half-thoughts  here  to  these  meetings  to  see 
them  knocked  on  the  head  or  else  super- 
seded a  little  later  by  something  better.  Let 
me  try,  however,  before  I  close,  to  make  my 
meaning  a  little  clearer  by  a  few  illustrations : 

(a)  Record  of  the  mother  of  a  family  who 
has  been  drinking  heavily  for  several  years. 
A  former  employer,  Mrs.  Huston,  has  been 
interested  in  her  by  a  district  secretary,  who 
brings  this  employer  to  call,  after  an  interval 
of  ten  years  in  which  mistress  and  maid  had 
not  met.  The  recorded  report  of  the  inter- 
view is  as  follows: 
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Called  with  Mrs.  Huston  to  see  Nelly.  Secretary  had 
told  her  that  she  was  going  to  bring  an  old  friend,  but 
Nelly  had  no  idea  it  would  be  Mrs.  Huston  and  was  im- 
mensely surprised.  Had  cleaned  up  the  rooms  and  was 
washing  when  call  was  made.  Kept  saying  she  could  not 
go  to  Union  Hospital  today  because  her  clothes  would 
not  be  dr>-.  Had  a  very  pleasant  chat  with  Mrs.  Huston 
about  old  times.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  self-respect 
and  easy  democracy  about  Nelly;  she  talked  to  her 
former  mistress  as  to  a  real  friend,  and  Mrs.  Huston  met 
her  in  the  same  spirit.  Said  many  times  how  wild  she 
had  been  when  at  Mrs.  Huston's,  how  when  her  master 
and  mistress  were  out,  she  used  to  put  on  Mr.  Huston's 
clothes  and  impersonate  him,  and  how  often  she  would 
telephone  for  her  beaux  to  come  and  have  dinner  with 
her,  and  that  they  would  dance  and  have  good  times 
when  the  coast  was  clear.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Huston  ad- 
vised Nelly  strongly  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  C.  O.  S. 
and  said  that  she  would  telephone  their  office  constantly 
to  see  how  she  was  getting  on,  and  later  would  come  to 
see  her  again.  Nelly  said  that  her  oldest  child  was 
named  after  Mrs.  Huston's  child,  and  called  Mrs. 
Huston  to  witness  that,  with  all  her  love  of  frolics,  she 
had  never  neglected  Eleanor,  and  that  the  baby  had 
never  been  ill  in  the  three  years  she  was  there.  Mrs. 
Huston  confirmed  this. 

NoU:  Woman's  strong  play  spirit,  as  evinced  in  this 
interview,  made  secretary  decide  to  postpone  Union 
Hospital  visit  until  some  recreation  could  be  provided. 

Later:  Visited  in  the  evening  with  an  invitation  to  go 
to  the  movies.  It  was  accepted  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure— had  not  been  to  the  movies  for  a  year.  .  .  .  Saw 
Charlie  Chaplin,  a  great  favorite  with  Nelly.  Left  her  a 
small  bottle  of  spirits  of  ammonia  and  some  peppermint 
"Hfe-savers"  to  take  when  she  feels  she  must  have  quick 
energy. 

What  steps  in  treatment  are  here  traceable 
that  might  be  utilized  again  and  again.? 

First,  the  chance  to  release  a  client  from 
certain  inhibitions  and  to  restore  her,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  her  better  self  by  bringing 
together,  after  long  absence,  those  who  have 
pleasant  memories  of  one  another. 

Second,  the  preparation  of  a  client  in  such  a 
way  as  to  save  her  from  embarrassment,  and 
yet  keep  all  the  valuable  elements  of  surprise. 

Third,  the  self-effacement  of  the  secretary 
as  soon  as  the  connection  is  made.  From 
that  moment  she  becomes  merely  the  ob- 
server and  reporter. 

Fourth,  the  observation  is  no  sooner  made 
than  an  inference  is  made  too  and  recorded. 
And  the  correct  inference  is  not  treated  as 
an  end  in  itself — it  is  acted  upon  and  that 
promptly. 

(b)  Record  of  a  young  couple  who  married 

early  (a  forced  marriage),  but  who  have 
never  estabUshed  a  home.  A  minister  wishes 
tJtie  family  case  worker  to  establish  them  and 
their  three  children.  The  worker  succeeds  in 
bringing  about   an   interview   between   the 


pair,  the  report  of  which  cannot  be  repro- 
duced here.  It  convinced  the  minister  that 
this  was  no  soil  upon  which  to  build  a  home. 
Here  too  the  worker  effaced  herself  entirely, 
and  was  able  to  make  a  faithful  record  of 
what  happened. 

(c)  An  Irish-American  couple,  drinking  to 
excess  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  was 
much  drinking.  The  secretary  succeeds  in 
persuading  both  to  accompany  her  to  the 
priest,  before  whom  they  take  the  pledge. 
Their  own  comment  upon  the  method  em- 
ployed, which  resulted  in  a  year's  absunence, 
is  that,  while  a  good  many  people  had  tried  to 
reform  them  earlier,  it  had  always  been  by 
the  use  of  the  pledge  for  only  one  or  the 
other,  and  the  unpledged  one  had  always 
jeered  at  the  abstainer  until  he  or  she  fell. 
Now,  however,  neither  one  "had  anything'* 
on  the  other.  WTien  prohibition  came  in  that 
neighborhood  (it  has  not  arrived  very  com- 
pletely yet),  the  superiority  of  these  two  over 
folks  who  had  to  do  without  drink  because 
they  could  not  get  it,  established  in  the 
family  a  sort  of  aristocracy  of  abstinence. 
But  pride  goeth  before  a  fall,  and  very  re- 
cently the  husband  has  been  drinking  again. 
The  wife  remains  sober. 

These  have  all  been  groups  of  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  which  a  group  can  con- 
sist. But  the  number  in  the  group  can  be  ex- 
tended well  beyond  two,  of  course,  and  by 
much  the  same  method — by  trained  observ^a- 
tion,  that  is,  of  the  reactions  of  human  beings 
to  one  another  in  their  normal  group  settings. 
Usually  our  records  contain  too  much  of  the 
reactions  of  our  clients  to  us  and  to  the 
machinery  of  our  agency  or  institution. 

Primitive  folk,  even  more  than  the  sophis- 
ticated, share  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
their  social  group.  Has  not  the  great  draw- 
back in  dealing  with  foreign  families  been 
that  they  are  torn  away  from  their  natural 
group  relationships  ?  We  find  it  difficult,  how- 
ever skilful  our  powers  of  personal  analysis, 
to  realize  our  foreign  clients  for  lack  of  any 
vivid  conception  of  their  social  past  or  their 
traditions  of  neighborliness.  An  advance  in 
social  treatment  of  every  kind  would  be  to 
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add  to  our  present  individual  analysis  of  a 
situation  the  power  to  realize  its  social  back- 
ground more  completely. 

(d)  Record  of  a  mother  of  five,  the  father 
incurably  insane.  Exceptional  in  that  the 
story  is  lighted  up  on  every  page  with 
glimpses  and  sudden  revelations  of  the  local 
political  life,  the  small  social  gaieties,  the 
human  contacts  and  contentions,  which  all 
mean  so  much  to  this  particular  woman,  who 
happens  to  be  by  temperament  a  "joiner" 
even  more  than  a  mother. 

I  referred  in  the  beginning  to  the  period  of 
analysis — of   investigation    and    diagnosis. 


that  is — through  which  our  case  work  has 
just  been  passing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  dividing  line  between  investigation  and 
treatment;  they  are  all  one  piece  of  goods, 
and  some  of  the  illustrations  I  have  just 
given  apply  quite  as  much  to  one  process  as 
to  the  other.  What  we  need  is  a  fusion  of  the 
two  which  will  lead  to  more  penetratingly 
helpful  action  than  we  are  yet  able  to  achieve 
in  a  majority  of  cases.  This  fusion  should 
send  us  well  forward  on  a  road  which  must 
be  traveled  by  many  more  than  the  present 
group  of  social  case  workers  if  social  progress 
is  indeed  to  be  made  flesh  and  dwell  among 
us. 


THE  GROUP  MEETINGS 


THE  PLAN  of  holding  group  meetings 
throughout  Conference  week  was 
adopted  by  the  Association  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  The  innovation  was  a  dis- 
tinct success  and  a  number  of  requests  have 
already  come  that  the  experiment  be  made  a 
practice,  and  adopted  as  part  of  the  program 
from  year  to  year. 

The  first  group  conference,  on  volunteers, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Clare  M.  Tous- 
ley,  brought  forth  some  interesting  new  lights 
on  an  old  subject.  Consensus  of  opinion 
seemed  to  indicate  reaction  against  the  old 
idea  of  "pampering"  volunteer  workers,  of 
giving  them  very  little  to  do  and  impressing 
them  at  intervals  with  the  extent  to  which 
the  society  is  dependent  upon  their  services. 
The  new  slogan  seems  to  be  "Real  work  for 
volunteers,"  with  insistence  upon  high  stan- 
dards of  service.  Some  time  was  given  to  a 
comparison  of  various  plans  for  training  vol- 
unteers, the  cities  heard  from  including  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Minne- 
apolis, Kansas  City,  Houston,  Duluth,  Cam- 
bridge, Hamilton,  Atlantic  City  and  Winni- 
peg. Methods  of  enlisting  volunteers  were 
also  touched  upon;  and  here  it  was  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a  number  of  small  city 
representatives  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
methods  used  in  large  cities  are  applicable  as 
well  in  the  smaller  city,  through  speaking  at 
clubs  and  churches,  through  the  press  and 


one's  circle  of  friends.  Difficulties  of  training 
in  the  small  city  were  brought  out,  but  that 
these  are  not  insurmountable  was  shown  in 
the  case  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  a  city  of  40,000, 
which  has  produced  three  successful  general 
secretaries  from  volunteer  material  in  the 
course  of  the  last  five  years. 

THE  General  Secretaries'  Dinner  was 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  the  need  of 
workers  and  methods  of  keeping  workers  in 
the  field  of  family  social  work.  Brief  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Miss  Gertrude  Vaile, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Joel  D.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Hunter  mentioned  two  factors  as  essen- 
tial in  the  successful  holding  of  workers. 
These,  he  said,  are  first,  payment  of  adequate 
salaries  to  visitors,  the  ones  who  are  actually 
doing  the  work  of  the  society;  and  second, 
holding  the  interest  of  the  workers,  this  last 
to  be  brought  about  through  maintaining  the 
highest  standards  of  service  (and  here  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  function  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  in  working  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  spread  of  standards),  and  through 
the  sharing  with  the  workers,  on  the  part 
of  boards  of  directors  and  chief  executives, 
the  task  of  shaping  policies  for  the  society. 
Mr.  Hunter  brought  out  the  point  that  work- 
ers-in-training should  not  expect  to  receive 
a  full  living  wage,  that  this  is  not  paid  to  ap- 
prenticeship lawyers,  for  example,  and  that 
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the  value  of  acquiring  professional  training 
should  not  be  minimized.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  strongly  advocated  rapid  promotion  for 
competent  workers  and  suitable  salary  ad- 
vancement. 

aT  the  group  conference  on  finance  and 
l\  publicity,  led  by  Mr.  Fred  S.  Hall,  the 
discussion  brought  out  the  importance  of  co- 
ordinating these  two,  of  selling  our  goods 
through  acquainting  the  public  with  their 
nature  and  worth,  of  making  every  dollar 
given  an  excuse  for  further  education  of  the 
donor,  so  that  dollars  may  be  made  to  create 
both  more  dollars  and  a  wider  interest.  Help 
given  by  board  members  in  the  publicity 
work  of  the  society  was  described  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Cleveland,  Winnipeg,  Toronto, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  El  Paso, 
Lansdowne,  Phoenix,  Chattanooga  and  Des^ 
Moines.  The  group  leader  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  and  importance  of  acquiring  a 
"nose  for  news,"  without  which  the  case 
worker,  board  member  or  executive  will  lack 
the  news  item  (of  minor  importance  in  itself, 
it  is  true)  acceptable  to  the  press,  and  on 
which  may  be  hung  a  highly  educational  and 
useful  newspaper  article — suggesting,  for  ex- 
ample, that  an  account  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  might  be  appended  to 
the  mere  fact  that  So-and-so  has  just  re- 
turned to  her  native  town  after  a  sojourn  in 
New  Orleans.  New  York  suggested  the  psy- 
chology of  advertising  and  the  sugar-coating 
of  one's  publicity  pills:  a  headline  such  as 
"$2.99  Spent  in  Relief  during  Four  Years" 
would  be  sure  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  multi- 
tude— whereas  "Service  Gets  Better  Results 
than  Relief  Alone"  is  almost  as  sure  to  be 
passed  by.  The  whirlwind  campaign  as  a 
method  of  fund-raising  was  not  popular  with 
the  majority  of  those  present;  although,  as 
was  brought  out  in  the  discussion,  it  is  still 
being  used  in  some  cities.  The  individual 
appeal,  oral  or  written,  seems  to  be  the 
method  of  fund-raising  which  has  been  found 
to  get  the  best  results,  both  in  spreading  ideas 
of  the  work  and  in  actual  money  returns. 
The  use  of  the  printed  bulletin  was  advo- 
cated, as  was  also  the  raising  of  funds  for 


special  families  by  letter  appeal  to  individ- 
uals. 

WORKING  relations  between  private 
agencies  and  public  relief  departments 
were  discussed  at  another  group  conference 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Fred  R.  Johnson. 
Representatives  of  various  cities  were  heard 
from,  including  Grand  Rapids,  Denver, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Springfield 
(Illinois),  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland.  In 
these  cities  various  plans  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  relief  are  in  operation,  rang- 
ing from  that  of  a  thoroughly  socialized  pub- 
lic department  sharing  the  case  work  with  a 
private  family  agency,  according  to  the  type 
of  case,  to  that  of  a  public  department  exist- 
ing in  name  only,  all  its  work  being  done  by 
private  agencies  to  the  tune  of  a  net  saving 
to  the  taxpayers  in  one  district  of  SI 7,000  in 
one  year!  One  city  told  of  a  public  depart- 
ment, socialized  by  a  progressive  mayor 
through  the  influence  of  the  family  society, 
which  had  developed  at  a  rate  too  rapid  to  be 
consistent  with  sound  technique,  and  which 
is  now  tending  to  monopolize  the  field  and 
crowd  the  private  society  to  the  wall.  An- 
other told  of  a  reorganized  public  department 
which  has  safely  weathered  four  changes 
of  administration  and  is  maintaining  high 
standards  of  case  work  with  families.  In  the 
latter  instance  there  is  agreement  as  to  divi- 
sion of  work  with  the  private  agency,  accord- 
ing to  type  of  case — such  a  plan  being  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  most  effective  ar- 
rangement. It  seemed  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  group  that  public  agencies  should 
bear  their  full  share  of  the  burden  and  re- 
sponsibility of  family  case  work,  but  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  work  left  for  the 
private  agency,  and  that  the  two  should  work 
in  closest  co-operation,  dividing  the  case 
load  according  to  type  of  case,  rather  than 
working  jointly  on  the  same  cases. 

THE  conference  of  western  city  repre- 
sentatives, led  by  Miss  Gertrude  Vaile, 
considered  the  subject  of  mothers*  pensions. 
A  number  of  states  were  heard  from  and 
some  surprising  facts  revealed;  for  example, 
one  state  reported  that  the  law  calls  for  "ade- 
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quate"  aid,  without  setting  a  limit  to  the 
appropriation,  but  that  the  state  is  still  in  the 
habit  of  calling  upon  private  agencies  to  sup- 
plement its  mothers*  pensions.  In  this  same 
state  an  intensive  study  of  fifty  mothers' 
pension  cases  has  been  undertaken  by  a  num- 
ber of  private  agencies,  at  the  request  of  the 
state,  with  the  idea  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  aid  given  has  indeed  been  "adequate." 
A  test  of  the  case  work  is  also  involved,  for 
experts  in  different  lines  of  social  work — 
dietetics,  medical  social  work,  and  housing — 
have  been  asked  to  serve  on  the  committee 
undertaking  the  study.  The  report  of  the 
committee  will  go  to  the  state  board  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  given  publicity;  certainly 
the  undertaking  of  this  study  is  an  example 
of  sincere  effort  towards  wise  administration 
of  mothers'  pensions. 

Anumberofdelegates  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  private  agencies  should  not  be  ex- 
pected, or  requested  (as  in  the  instance  just 
quoted),  to  supplement  mothers'  pensions, 
but  that  the  state,  having  undertaken  the 
task,  should  do  the  whole  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  felt  that  in  states  where  the  ap- 
propriation is  inadequate  private  agencies 
have  no  alternative  but  to  supplement  state 
relief  until  they  shall  have  succeeded  in 
changing  the  law. 

Lack  of  proper  supervision  and  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  visitors  seem  to  be  the  most 
serious  drawbacks  at  present  to  the  success- 
ful working  out  of  state  programs  for  moth- 
ers' pensions;  even  under  an  adequate  ap- 
propriation the  state  can  accomplish  but 
little  for  its  dependent  mothers  unless  it  can 
command  the  trained  service  which  is  a  nec- 
essary adjunct  to  any  relief  program.  Some 
states  reported  that  recipients  of  mothers' 
pensions  are  exposed  to  undesirable  pub- 
licity through  the  listing  of  their  names  in 
the  local  newspapers;  to  offset  this  one  state 
reported  that  the  names  of  recipients  of 
mothers'  pensions  are  excluded  from  even 
the  reports  of  the  state  board  itself.^ 


^  See  News  Letters  nos.  Ill  and  IV  on  Supplementing 
Mothers'  Allowances,  issued  to  member  societies  by  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work. 


TNTERESTING  sidelights  were  brought 
-■-to  bear  on  financial  federation,  in  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  community  chest 
method  of  budget  apportionment,  as  brought 
forth  at  the  tea  for  representatives  of  smaller 
cities.  The  secretary  of  one  Louisiana  city  of 
20,000  evidently  felt  strongly  on  the  subject 
and  presented  her  case  most  convincingly. 
In  estimating  her  budget  she  fell  short  by 
$5,000  of  the  amount  contributed  to  the 
chest  in  funds  designated  for  her  organiza- 
tion. Of  course  the  society  was  debarred 
from  receiving  or  raising  the  additional 
amount,  and  as  it  happened  incurred  a  defi- 
cit in  consequence,  as  an  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza had  drawn  upon  its  resources  to  almost 
the  extent  of  the  $5,000  which  should  have 
found  its  way  into  the  treasury.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  federated  budget  do  not  loom  large 
.at  present  in  the  mind  of  the  lady  from 
Louisiana. 

PERHAPS  most  enlightening  of  all  the 
group  conferences  was  that  of  southern 
city  delegates,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Hilda  K.  Mills.  The  meeting  was  not  largely 
attended,  but  was  instinct  with  new  lines  of 
thought  which  should  stimulate  family  social 
workers  throughout  the  country.  Few  of  us 
probably  realize  the  great  handicap  against 
which  a  number  of  the  southern  states  are 
struggling.  What  with  earlier  economic 
handicaps,  the  lack  of  social  legislation  in 
some  sections,  and  the  negro  problem,  the 
advances  which  the  South  has  made  along 
educational  and  social  lines  are  little  short  of 
miraculous.  One  leading  southern  city  rep- 
resented at  this  conference  reported  no  fewer 
than  five  negro  schools  within  its  borders  and 
a  staff  of  five  colored  workers,  every  one  a 
college  graduate.  This  same  city  reported 
that  the  salaries  of  its  colored  workers  are 
considerably  lower  than  the  standard  for  the 
reason  that  the  community  will  not  stand  for 
the  social  equality  connoted  by  equal  salaries 
for  white  and  colored,  even  though  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  colored  do  far  better 
work  among  their  own  people  than  do  work- 
ers of  a  different  race.  In  contrast  to  this 
came  the   word   of  another  delegate,  who 
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reported  that  a  colored  man  is  a  respected 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  his 
society. 
A  number  of  the  cities  reported  that  spe- 
I  cial  funds  for  work  among  the  colored  are 
5  raised  by  colored  auxiliaries  and  committees. 
It  seemed  the  general  opinion,  however,  that 
it  is  better  to  avoid  this  distinction  if  possible, 
and  to  have  one  fund  for  the  use  of  all,  to 
which  white  and  colored  are  asked  to  contrib- 
ute. Indeed,  one  delegate  reported  that  in 
his  city  a  colored  auxiliary  had  agreed  to 
contribute  to  the  general  fund  but  was  un- 
willing to  raise  a  separate  fund  for  use  among 
the  colored  clients.  There  was  absolute  unan- 
imity of  opinion  among  these  delegates 
that  the  crying  need  of  the  South  is  for  more 
trained  workers;  by  roll-call  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  number  of  the  cities  repre- 
sented could  immediately  use  from  one  to 
three  additional  workers  on  their  staffs.  As  a 
result  of  the  conference  an  appeal  will  be  sent 
to  the  Urban  League  and  to  various  southern 
schools,  for  a  joint  working  plan  whereby 
negroes  may  be  trained  by  the  schools  and 
the  family  social  work  societies  of  the 
South. 


CENTRAL 

AT  THE  group  conference  on  central 
/-%  councils  Mr.  Francis  H.  McLean,  as 
leader,  had  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Miss  Florence  Van  Sicklen  of  the  St.  Louis 
Council,  Miss  Laura  J.  Webster  of  the  Chi- 
cago Council  and  Mr.  Stockton  Raymond, 
who  while  in  Columbus  was  connected  with 
the  council  there;  for  these  representatives 
of  actually  established  councils  could  bring 
up  illustrative  points  from  their  working  ex- 
perience. Mr.  James  F.  Jackson  also  con- 
tributed notes  upon  such  experience  of  the 
Cleveland  Welfare  Association  as  was  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  financial  federation 
part  of  the  Cleveland  plans. 

Functional  federation  was  emphasized  as 
the  primary  need  of  American  communities 
by  Mr.  McLean.    He  averred  that  he  was 

^  Report  of  the  Group  Conference  on  the  Central 
Council,  held  April  15. 


THIS  rambling  resume  would  be  incom- 
plete without  reference  to  the  reunion  of 
alumni  of  the  Family  Social  Work  Institute, 
better  known  as  the  Charity  Organization 
Institute.  Thirty  alumni  were  present  and 
gave  accounts  of  themselves  in  quips  and 
toasts,  witty,  wise  and  otherwise.  The  fol- 
lowing were  elected  to  office  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Miss  Clare  M.  Tousley,  President, 
Mrs.  Katherine  S.  Pollak,  Vice-President, 
and  Miss  Hilda  K.  Mills,  Treasurer. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  what  a  flourishing 
infant  this  Family  Institute  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation bids  fair  to  become.  Sixty-five  mem- 
bers have  responded  in  the  matter  of  pay- 
ment of  dues  during  the  past  year,  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  classes  being  as  follows: 
1910-3;  1911-4;  1912-1;  1913-12;  1914^5; 
1915-12;  1916-9;  1917-5;  1918-3;  1919-11. 
As  we  go  to  press  the  1920  class  of  twenty- 
one  members  is  in  full  swing  and  will  soon — 
we  hope — swell  still  further  the  ranks  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

This  steadily  increasing  group  of  young 
men  and  women  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
modem  family  social  work  movement  and  on 
them  are  placed  high  hopes  for  the  future. 


COUNCILS^ 

concerned  only  with  the  primary  need  and 
not  with  any  possible  connection  of  a  func- 
tional federation  or  central  council  with  one 
or  another  form  of  money  raising — to  him  a 
secondary  point  absolutely,  so  far  as  meeting 
the  primary  need  was  concerned. 

When  asked  by  Mr.  Hunter  whether  he 
believed  that  central  councils  had  any  re- 
sponsibilities towards  the  financial  activities 
of  the  individual  societies,  he  replied  that 
they  had  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  re- 
sponsibilities towards  other  activities.  He 
believed  councils  should  endeavor  to  help 
societies  towards  intelligent  schemes  of  money 
raising,  and  there  were  no  end  of  experiments 
in  the  field  of  money  raising  by  single  societies 
or  groups  of  societies  which  could  be  en- 
couraged. He  objected  to  any  assumption  that 
a  council  must  be  a  financial  federation  if  it  is 
to  do  anything  at  all  in  the  financial  field. 
13] 
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Mr.  Kingsley  inquired  as  to  the  relative 
actual  accomplishments  of  central  councils 
which  had  not  developed  financial  federation 
and  those  which  had,  affirming  his  belief  that 
the  latter  could  show  larger  accomplishment. 
Mr.  McLean  insisted  on  not  bringing  this 
issue  into  the  discussion  and  made  no  com- 
parisons excepting  in  one  instance,  and  this 
was  not  stressed.  He  simply  told  something 
of  what  different  councils  had  done,  going 
over  some  material  which  appeared  in  the 
recently  published  Manual.^  But  a  central 
council  could  be  effective  without  financial 

*  F.  H.  McLean:  The  Central  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. A  Manual.  Published  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  New  York, 
1920.    48  pp.     Price  75  cents. 


federation,  he  stated,  and  if  it  started  as  a 
federation  it  would  never  be  a  council. 

Later,  Mr.  Raymond  returned  to  the  point 
and  affirmed  his  belief,  based  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Columbus  Council,  that  though 
the  distinguished  leadership  to  be  found  in 
financial  federations  might  indicate  more 
brilliant  achievements,  the  pure  central 
council  plan  had  in  practice  revealed  its  full 
and  continuing  and  fundamental  effective- 
ness in  meeting  the  problems  of  highly  spe- 
cialized social  service  effort. 

There  was  a  very  lively  discussion  of  stan- 
dards of  work  and  self-surveys,  in  which  Miss 
Van  Sicklen  gave  some  interesting  illustra- 
tions from  the  history  of  the  St.  Louis  Council. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  THE  TRUE  FAMILY 

STANDARD? 

STOCKTON    RAYMOND 

General  Secretary,  Boston  Associated  Charities 


OPPORTUNITY  and  incentive  are 
essential  in  right  standards  of  family 
life.  Some  of  the  elements  involved 
are  capacity,  relationships  tending  to  develop 
capacity,  and  insurance  against  such  hazards 
as  sickness,  premature  death,  and  dependent 
old  age.  All  of  these,  however,  involve  rela- 
tionships. 

Capacity 

The  laws  of  heredity  bring  the  individual 
and  the  family  group  into  relationship  with 
their  ancestry.  Certain  defects  are  definitely 
inheritable,  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  ten- 
dencies and  motives,  as, well  as  physical  and 
mental  capacity,  bear  at  least  some  definite 
relationship  to  past  generations. 

The  social  worker,  in  seeking  to  promote 
the  development  of  the  best  there  is  in  family 
life,  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  element, 
through  which  may  be  secured  valuable 
hints  of  positive  assistance  both  in  determin- 
ing capacity  and  in  promoting  its  develop- 
ment. True  family  standards  are  impossible, 
if  within  the  family  group  there  does  not 
exist  capacity  sufficient  to  provide  both  the 
material  and  spiritual  necessities  for  a  home. 

*  Given  at  the  Luncheon  Meeting  of  the  Family  Di- 
vision of  the  National  Conference,  April  15. 


Relationships 
While  capacity  forms  the  basis  for  true 
family  life,  such  relationships  as  will  tend  to 
promote  the  development  of  capacity  are 
essential.  In  emphasizing  development,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  development  of 
the  capacity  of  the  individual,  or  even  of  the 
family,  is  subject  to  the  common  good.  It  is, 
for  instance,  conceivable  that  a  family  might 
have  almost  infinite  capacity  for  anti-social 
action.  Such  action  must  be  curbed  rather 
than  developed  through  family  and  com- 
munity relationships.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  development  of  the  best  there  is  in  a 
family  is  essential  to  family  standards,  and 
that  development  is  dependent  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  human  relationships.  A 
child,  although  well  born,  is  dependent  upon 
his  parents,  or  upon  those  who  stand  in  the 
relationship  of  parents  to  him  for  his  mental 
and  physical  growth.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
friends  and  those  with  whom  he  comes  into 
daily  contact  do  much  in  providing  the  op- 
portunity and  incentive  for  development. 
What  people  think  is  often  the  basis  for 
standards.  It  has  been  said  that  praise  and 
blame  are  the  greatest  factors  in  shaping  the 
life  of  the  individual.    If  a  custom  is  taboo 
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in  a  community,  ordinarily  it  will  soon  cease 
to  be  an  important  factor.  On  the  other 
hand,  practices  which  receive  universal  ap- 
probation are  likely  to  become  more  and 
more  recognized  modes  of  activity. 

The  individual  members  of  the  family 
group  are  dependent  for  their  development 
not  only  upon  other  members  of  the  group, 
but  upon  their  surroundings, — the  school, 
the  church,  their  employment, — and  upon 
numerous  other  relationships.  The  spirit  of 
social  work  emphasizes  the  necessity  that  all 
human  relationships  should  tend  to  promote 
wider  opportunities  and  greater  incentive  for 
the  development  of  the  individual  and  the 
family.  Group  relationships  are  the  means 
whereby  opportunities  and  incentives  be- 
come effective. 

A  professor  in  a  western  university  in  talk- 
ing of  neighborhood  problems  speaks  of 
"lost  souls."  By  these,  he  means  persons  or 
families  living  in  a  community  without  rela- 
tionships. They  are  living  where  they  do  not 
belong,  and  the  absence  of  all  restraint  and 
incentive  is  a  serious  handicap  to  their  devel- 
opment. On  the  other  hand,  many  individ- 
uals and  families  are  today  surrounded  by 
such  helpful  human  relationships  that  they 
have  every  possible  opportunity  and  incen- 
tive. No  family  can  hope  to  attain  true 
standards  which  has  not  within  itself  the 
power  of  response  to  these  relationships,  and 
which  does  not  draw  upon  the  community 
for  the  contacts  which  will  give  it  the  chance 
to  express  its  best  capacity. 

The  difference  between  a  crippled  beggar 
and  a  crippled  man  who  has  attained  a  self- 
respecting  position  in  the  community  often 
lies  in  the  matter  of  human  relationships. 
Misfortune,  overtaking  the  beggar,  found 
him  without  the  relationships  which  mean 
opportunity,  and  the  incentive  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  In  the  absence  of  these  help- 
ful relationships  he  became  a  beggar.  On 
the  other  hand,  opportunity  and  incentive 
brought  to  bear  through  human  relationships 
enabled  the  other  man  to  overcome  his  handi- 
cap and  to  readjust  himself  to  industrial  life. 

The  most  important  element  involved  in 
standards  of  family  life  is  that  of  relationships. 


The  social  worker  in  attempting  to  meet 
family  difl&culties  must  not  fail  to  understand 
as  fully  as  may  be  these  relationships  which 
mean  so  much  in  the  development  of  family 
life. 

Insurance  Against  Hazards 

The  most  effective  insurance  against  the 
hazards  of  life  are  relationships  which  pre- 
vent their  occurrence,  or  which  help  to  over- 
come them.  The  best  insurance  against  old 
age  is  in  loving,  dutiful  children  who  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  care  for  their  parents 
during  the  sunset  of  life.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens where  capacity  exists  and  where  human 
relationships  are  all  that  could  be  desired 
that,  nevertheless,  because  of  such  hazards 
as  sickness,  premature  death  and  old  age, 
standards  of  family  life  are  undermined 
through  the  lack  of  economic  resources. 
Such  hazards  often  limit  unduly  the  oppor- 
tunities and  incentives  of  families  where  re- 
lationships and  capacity  are  up  to  standard. 
This  situation  involves  the  relationship  of  the 
individual  and  the  family  to  the  community 
and  to  the  state.  If  the  state  is  interested  in 
insuring  to  each  individual  the  opportunity 
to  develop  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity, 
then  surely  some  system  of  insurance  is  essen- 
tial, in  order  that  standards  of  family  life 
shall  not  suffer  through  these  hazards. 

The  social  worker  who  has  seen  a  boy  of 
fourteen  forced  out  of  school  in  order  to  help 
provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  his  widowed 
mother  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters  can- 
not fail  to  recognize  that  the  hazards  of  life 
tend  to  limit  the  opportunities  for  the  best 
development  of  the  boy  and  of  the  family 
group.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  writer  be- 
lieves in  a  system  ofinsurance  under  which  the 
standards  of  family  life  would  be  safeguarded 
against  the  hazards  of  sickness,  premature 
death,  old  age,  and  possibly  unemployment. 

In  conclusion,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Porter  R. 
Lee's  happy  generalization,  to  the  effect  that 
education,  industry,  recreation,  and  character 
are  fundamental  elements  of  normal  family 
life.  These  elements  are,  in  a  certain  sense, 
objective,  and  in  turn  are  dependent  upon 
capacity,  relationships  tending  to  develop 
capacity,  and  insurance  against  hazards. 
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EDITORIAL 

FOR  the  American  Association,  be  it  said 
that  the  meetings  held  at  New  Or- 
leans during  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  were  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  its  history.  As  to  New  Orleans 
as  a  setting  for  these  meetings,  shall  we  be 
called  carping  critics  if  we  admit  that  had 
the  temperature  and  humidity  been  lower, 
our  spirits  would  have  been  higher,  and  we 
should  have  been  more  disposed  to  take  note 
of  its  advantages?  Of  the  charm  of  the  old 
French  city  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
markets  and  squares;  the  fascinating  inner 
courtyards  and  picturesque  old  houses,  quite 
Latin  in  appearance,  with  roofs  and  shutters 
of  a  once  bright,  nowfading  variety  of  colors; 
the  overhanging  iron-work  balconies;  the 
massive  cobble-stones,  brought  from  Bel- 
gium at  a  dollar  a  cobble  even  in  the  days  of 
the  lower  price — these  made  us  forget  for  the 
moment  that  we  had  come  from  busy  modern 
cities  to  discuss  modern  ways  of  meeting 
modern  problems. 

In  the  newer  part  of  the  city  there  is  per- 
haps  less    of    distinction;     the    somewhat 


heavy  magnificence  of  the  private  residences 
and  the  formal  parks  serve  but  to  emphasize 
No.  4  the  squalor  and  dirt  of  the  tenements.  A 
;^=  notable  exception  is  Audubon  Park,  where 
nature  has  been  allowed  to  have  her  way,  a 
way  of  wide  green  fields  and  mammoth  live 
oaks  said  to  be  several  hundred  years  old. 
Here  also  are  camphor  trees,  palms  and  other 
luxuriant  growths,  reminders  of  the  fact  that 
New  Orleans  is  well  down  towards  the 
tropics.  Just  beyond  the  Park  to  the  south  is 
the  Mississippi  River,  held  to  its  course  at 
this  point  by  the  largest  levee  in  the  world. 
Ten  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city  lies  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  forty-five  miles  long  and 
twenty-five  miles  wide,  the  way  to  which  lies 
over  the  famous  "shell  road,"  most  popular 
as  a  pleasure  drive  for  residents  and  visitors. 

Enough  of  the  mise  en  schne;  let  us  turn  to 
that  for  which  two  hundred  delegates"  to  the 
American  Association  meetings  bent  their 
steps  southward,  gladly  suffering  inconven- 
iences of  travel  (shall  we  soon  forget  the 
rigors  of  the  strike,  the  bread-line  and  other 
features  characterizing  the  New  Orleans 
Limited.'' — limited,  be  it  said,  only  in  the 
quality  and  amount  of  service  to  patrons), 
and  feeling,  at  the  close  of  Conference  week, 
more  than  repaid  for  the  external  discomforts 
involved  in  a  week  of  late  spring  in  the  south- 
land. 

It  has  been  decided  to  devote  the  whole  of 
the  present  number  of  The  Family  to  an 
account  of  the  New  Orleans  meetings,  in  the 
hope  of  sharing,  to  some  extent,  with  those 
unable  to  attend,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's enlarged  program  of  work,  as  evi- 
denced at  this,  its  tenth  anniversary. 

First  might  come  the  question,  to  what 
was  due  the  rather  remarkable  success  of  the 
Association's  meetings  in  this  year  of  all 
others,  when  the  total  registration  of  the 
National  Conference  amounted  to  less  than 
half  the  maximum  as  established  during  re- 
cent years?  We  believe  that  the  success  was 
due  in  part  to  the  splendid  program  which 
had  been  arranged.  Especially  valuable  were 
the  group  and  regional  meetings  which  con- 
tinued throughout  Conference  week  and 
gave  to  our  people  a  series  of  very  definite 
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focal  points  on  which  to  concentrate  their 
interest;  but  we  believe  that  it  was  due  to 
more  than  just  this. 

The  American  Association  stands  quite 
squarely  and  definitely  for  the  maintenance 
of  standards;  this,  if  anything,  is  its  claim 
for  recognition  from  its  constituency  and 
from  the  outside  world.  In  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  work  during  the  war  period 
standards  were,  for  the  nonce,  lost  sight  of. 
This  was  inevitable,  and — may  we  say  it? — 
invigorating.  The  war  had  the  effect  of  in- 
fusing new  life,  new  stimulus,  into  age-old 
impulses;  as  in  any  emergent  period,  the 
immediate  nature  of  the  task  to  be  accom- 
plished swept  us  all  from  our  feet  and  carried 
us  forward  to  undreamed-of  accomplishment. 

The  war  is  over,  and  the  task  left  in  its 
wake  is  bigger,  more  far-reaching  in  its 
effects  than  any  war  task  will  ever  be.  The 
artificial  stimulus  lacking,  workers  are  awak- 
ing to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
standards,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  seeking  of 
standards  is  essential  in  the  day-to-day  work 
of  social  agencies,  if  any  considerable  part  of 
the  war-time  achievements  are  to  be  con- 
served and  made  to  bear  fruit.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Association  is  today  facing  a 
greater  opportunity  than  it  has  faced  before  in 
its  history.  May  its  supporters  also  realize  the 
opportunity  and  make  fulfilment  possible. 

AS  REGARDS  the  National  Conference 
'-  itself,  it  was  as  difficult  as  ever  to  choose 
at  New  Orleans  among  the  six  or  seven 
meetings  held  simultaneously  every  morning, 
for  family  social  workers  found  themselves 
especially  interested  in  each  one.  And  yet 
the  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  family 
division  showed  no  falling  off.  When  the 
volume  of  Conference  proceedings  appears 
(it  is  promised  early  this  year),  we  shall  all 
have  to  read  the  papers  and  discussions  in 
the  divisions  on  children,  mental  hygiene, 


industry,  the  foreign-bom,  and  the  local  com- 
munity, about  all  of  which  we  heard  glowing 
accounts.  Whether  Conference  members  al- 
ways feel  this  eagerness  to  know  what  the 
members  of  other  divisions  are  thinking  and 
sajnng  is  not  clear,  but  there  would  seem  to 
be  something  about  the  very  nature  of  family 
social  work  which  heightens  one's  sense  of 
relatedness. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  there  are  no  more 
loyal  members  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  than  those  who  take  advan- 
tage of  its  annual  sessions  to  attend  also  the 
annual  meeting  of  our  American  Associa- 
tion. They  rejoice  that  at  New  Orleans  the 
finances  of  the  Conference  were  put  on  a 
better  basis,  that  such  wide-spread  interest 
was  shown  in  the  business  sessions,  and  such 
enthusiasm  manifested  for  Mr.  Lovejoy's 
strong  leadership.  Everything  indicates  a 
record  Conference  at  Milwaukee  next  year, 
June  22  to  29.  Miss  Frances  Taussig,  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York,  will 
lead  the  family  division.  The  new  president, 
Allen  T.  Bums,  is  already  urging  upon  the 
various  committees  of  the  Conference  the 
importance  of  early  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion, looking  to  a  well-rounded  program. 


SINCE  the  publication  of  the  May  number 
of  The  Family,  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Brown, 
Jr.,  has  resigned  as  editor.  We  know  that  all 
readers  of  The  Family  who  have  appreciated 
Mr.  Brown's  interested  and  untiring  efforts 
in  starting  the  magazine  will  unite  with  us  in 
wishing  him  success  in  his  future  work. 

Until  the  appointment  of  a  new  editor  the 
magazine  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Associate  Editor,  Miss  Helen  P.  Kempton, 
assisted  by  Miss  Margaret  E.  Rich  of  the 
Field  Staff. 

Alice  Higgins  Lothrop 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee 
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ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

AT  THE  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  at  New  Orleans  on 
April  14,  the  following  were  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Executive  Committee  and  in 
the  Association: 

Executive  Committee^  term  expiring  1923: 
Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Mary  C.  Goodwillie,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
W.  L.  Mayo,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Benjamin  P.  Merrick,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Stoltze,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
George  L.  Warren,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Homer  E.  Wickenden,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Individual  membership  in  the  Association: 
Miss  Amelia  Sears,  Chicago,  111. 
Miss  Betsey  Libbey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Bond,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Miss    Caroline    Bedford,    Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Miss  Helen  W.  Hanchette,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Miss  Marion  Bosworth,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.   Holbrook,   Boston, 

Mass. 


George  L.  Warren,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Miss  Mary  P.  Wheeler,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Stoltze,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Miss   Clare   M.   Tousley,   New  York, 

jsr.  Y. 

Miss  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Miss  Amy  Folsom,  Boston,  Mass. 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.    Walter   S.    UfFord,   Washington, 

D.  C. 
Harry  H.  Bonnell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Fox,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

By  vote  of  the  Association  the  following 
were  appointed  to  serve  as  a  Finance  Coun- 
cil, to  stimulate  support  of  the  Association 
among  the  member  societies: 

Lawson  Purdy,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chair- 
man. 

Knowlton  Mixer,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joel  D.  Hunter,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Edith  Bain,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Miss  Clara  L.  McComb,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


THE  CASE  CONFERENCE:    ITS  ORGANIZATION 
AND  RESPONSIBILITY^ 


ELSIE    M. 

Assistant  Sec/etary,  Baltimore 

THE  district  conference  has  always  been 
of  particular  interest  to  me  because  I 
made  my  first  contact  with  case  work 
through  attending  a  district  conference,  and 
the  impression  and  inspiration  of  that  meet- 
ing have  never  left  me;  for  my  discovery  of 
family  case  work  that  day  solved  my  prob- 
lem of  finding  congenial  work. 

The  district  conference  will  probably  al- 
ways be  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  fruitful 
ways  of  interesting  new  people  in  our  work. 
How  far  do  we  utilize  the  interest  thus 
secured.?  How  much  responsibility  for  con- 
ditions in  the  district  do  they  feel  ?  Do  these 
members  feel  any  relation  to  the  society  as  a 
whole?  Do  they  know  how  our  society  is  or- 
1  Delivered  at  the  Case  Workers'  Tea,  April  19. 
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ganized  and  how  our  policies  are  formulated .? 
Or  do  they  think  that  our  policies  just  grow 
(like  Topsy)  ^.  Or  that  we  drift  along  car- 
ing for  individuals  without  any  particular 
thought  of  community  conditions  which  pro- 
duce or  accentuate  those  individual  prob- 
lems.? We  need  to  clear  up  our  ideas  of  the 
function  of  the  conference  and  make  it  a 
definite  part  of  our  organization.  Too  often, 
though  nominally  connected  with  the  central 
office  and  the  board  of  directors,  the  con- 
ference exists  as  an  advisory  board  only,  and 
even  then  more  as  the  result  of  momentum 
in  the  past  than  of  any  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  that  it  has  a  real  func- 
tion and  is  an  organic  part  of  the  society. 

The  last  few  years  have  shaken  us  out  of 
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many  old  ruts  and  some  of  us  have  wakened 
to  a  realization  that  our  organizations  are  far 
from  democratic.  Some  of  us  had  gone  over- 
seas, strong  in  the  conviction  that  our  faith 
in  democracy  was  a  vital  part  of  our  contri- 
bution to  Europe.  The  necessary  acceptance 
of  autocratic  organization  over  there  made 
us  examine  our  own  societies  when  we  re- 
turned. It  has  been  a  shock  to  find  ourselves 
working  in  undemocratic  and  even  auto- 
cratic organizations.  This  realization  offers  a 
challenge  to  our  ingenuity  to  work  out  some 
scheme  of  organization  which  will  connect 
our  managers,  members  and  staff  in  a  coher- 
ent and  democratic  way;  and  the  challenge 
must  be  met.  It  is  too  difficult  to  solve  easily 
and  needs  all  the  thought  and  vision  we  can 
bring  to  it.  The  district  conference  is  only  a 
part  of  the  whole  problem.  I  hope  that  some 
time  the  American  Association  will  take  up 
this  subject  in  all  its  phases. 

The  method  of  organization  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  district  case  conference 
are  inextricably  connected  with  the  manner 
of  its  functioning.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
organization  must  vary  according  to  the 
scope  of  work  assigned.  I  have  a  conviction 
that  societies  doing  family  social  work  stand 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Are  they  to  de- 
velop along  exclusive  lines,  organizing  charity 
for  individual  cases,  rather  slow  to  try  new 
methods  and  ideas  and  in  the  eyes  of  other 
agencies  at  least  too  content  with  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  days  when  they  were  the 
pioneers?  Or  shall  they  develop  along  inclu- 
sive lines — knowing  the  contribution  in  case 
work  method  which  they  have  already  made 
and  confident  that  they  have  a  still  greater 
offering  for  the  future  in  ideas  and  ideals.^ 
Shall  their  attitude  be:  Here  we  are  in  many 
neighborhoods,  ready  to  share  our  facilities 
and  experience  of  years  to  help  organize  the 
effort  of  the  neighborhood?  I  can  see  no 
other  future  for  us  than  this  inclusive  one. 
The  other  would  be  the  beginning  of  atrophy. 
We  must  wipe  out  the  idea  in  the  minds  of 
other  agencies  that  we  think  we  are  organ- 
izing or  stimulating  them.  We  have  devel- 
oped a  fair  spirit  of  team  work  in  dealing  with 
the  individual  case  and  now  we  must  carry 


it  a  step  further.  Our  district  offices  and 
conferences  must  be  made  centers  of  district 
effort,  if  not  physically  in  the  offices,  invari- 
ably where  ideas  and  ideals  are  concerned. 

This  wider  function  is  no  new  idea.  We 
have  always  had  an  understanding  of  it  in  the 
work  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  though  we 
have  not  always  carried  the  idea  very  far. 
But  the  possibilities  of  a  wider  scope  are  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  the  district 
conference.  Shall  the  conference  continue  to 
interest  itself  in  the  case  problems  of  our 
agency  only,  with  an  occasional  meeting  to 
discuss  district  matters?  Or  shall  it  be  a  dis- 
trict council?  Are  we  ready  to  organize 
neighborhood  effort  where  in  the  past  we 
have  often  contented  ourselves  with  organ- 
izing charity?  Could  we  not  work  toward  a 
conference  composed  of  all  agencies  working 
in  one  neighborhood  and  their  volunteers? 

If  the  conference  is  to  be  democratic  it 
should  elect  its  members  without  the  formal- 
ity of  appointment  by  the  board  of  directors. 
Most  by-laws  provide  such  qualifications  for 
membership  as  will  cause  very  little  difficulty 
on  this  point.  The  membership  must  be  rep- 
resentative of  all  educational,  recreational, 
social,  business  and  industrial  forces  of  the 
neighborhood,  as  well  as  the  volunteer  inter- 
est drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  city.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  educational  value 
of  the  conference,  is  it  wise  to  insist  on  any 
requirements  for  membership  other  than 
integrity  and  intention  to  serve  ?  Even  irreg- 
ular attendance  at  meetings  means  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  one  more  understanding  citi- 
zen in  the  community.  We  have  had  a 
striking  example  of  this  in  Baltimore.  Our 
Red  Cross  Home  Service  has  passed  through 
a  series  of  crises  because  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Baltimore  chapter  suffered  from 
an  inability  to  understand  what  could  pos- 
sibly be  done  for  a  man  if  he  did  not  need 
relief.  On  one  occasion  an  accountant  was 
sent  to  the  Home  Service  offices  to  make  a 
one-day  investigation,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  had  too  large  a  staff  and 
whether  the  result  justified  the  outlay. 
After  a  few  hours  he  asked  for  an  extension 
of  a  day  and  later  on  of  a  week.    He  read 
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records  and  went  about  his  rather  impossible 
task  quietly,  without  giving  any  hint  of  what 
he  thought  of  the  work.  Just  as  he  was  leav- 
ing, he  said:  "You  need  not  worry.  I  know 
a  little  about  case  work.  I  know  that  you 
cannot  show  results  in  figures.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  business  men's  conference  in  the 
South  Baltimore  District  of  the  Federated 
Charities  for  a  little  while."  To  make  such  a 
friend  as  this  for  organized  social  work  is 
worth  every  ounce  of  effort  we  can  put  into  it. 

It  may  be  best  for  each  conference  to  de- 
cide its  own  requirements  for  membership. 
Unfortunately  all  are  not  equally  strong. 
One  might  be  able  to  get  a  large  amount  of 
service  and  require  regularity  of  attendance, 
while  another  might  have  to  accept  less  effi- 
cient membership  owing  to  some  temporary 
or  local  condition.  Too  large  a  membership 
does  not  seem  a  very  likely  difficulty,  in  view 
of  past  experience.  There  is  some  danger 
that  in  districts  where  many  social  agencies 
are  working  the  conference  might  become  too 
largely  professional.  I  can  imagine  a  district 
where  the  most  vital  contribution  a  confer- 
ence could  make  would  be  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
council  of  agencies.  But  in  general  the  lar- 
gest function  is  the  educational  one,  and  for 
this  it  is  essential  that  the  non-professional 
character  be  carefully  preserved. 

Such  a  conference,  drawing  its  members 
from  as  many  sources  as  possible,  would  de- 
vote part  of  its  time  to  case  problems  and 
part  to  general  neighborhood  problems.  Any 
agency  having  membership  could  bring  up  a 
case  or  a  special  topic  for  consideration.  A 
committee  on  program  might  be  necessary  to 
decide  precedence  of  cases;  but  I  believe  the 
fact  that  the  family  agency  would  have  op- 
portunity to  bring  fewer  of  its  own  cases  be- 
fore the  conference  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  wider  co-operation  and 
unity  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  are  two  questions  concerned  with 
the  development  of  such  a  district  conference 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  First:  Is  it  reason- 
ably possible  for  the  district  secretary  to 
develop  the  community  side  of  the  confer- 
ence if  she  has  to  carry  any  considerable 
share  of  the  case  work  burden.^    We  have 


proved  to  our  own  satisfaction  in  Baltimore 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  relieving  a 
secretary  with  organizing  ability  from  the 
case  work  responsibility  and  letting  her 
study  ways  and  means  of  meeting  neighbor- 
hood needs,  and  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that 
with  time  and  patience  the  conference  can 
be  made  representative  of  the  neighborhood 
and  its  forces. 

Second:  Is  it  essential  that  the  chairman 
should  be  more  than  a  person  who  acts  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  conference  meeting 
once  a  week?  Probably  many  of  you  have 
the  same  provision  of  the  by-laws  by  which 
the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  ap- 
points a  chairman  for  each  district,  who  is 
nominally  responsible  for  the  district  to  the 
board.  Too  often  the  chairman  is  chosen  or 
accepted  for  reasons  of  expediency.  Too 
often  he  is  a  busy  man  who  naturally  can 
give  little  more  than  the  time  necessary  for 
the  district  conference. 

At  the  risk  of  rushing  in  where  the  pro- 
verbial angel  might  fear  to  tread,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question:  What  method  of  ap- 
pointing chairmen  can  we  adopt,  so  that 
we  can  get  rid  of  the  ones  who  have  proved 
themselves  white  elephants.?  Frankly,  have 
you  ever  succeeded  in  eliminating  one  with- 
out hard  feeling?  No  matter  how  little  time 
he  has  given,  he  always  seems  to  cling  to  the 
title.  This  may  be  complimentary  to  us  but 
it  results  in  a  dilemma.  Elections  after  the 
appointment  by  the  president  and  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  seem  to  be  the  rule 
but  offer  only  a  nominal  solution.  If  a  dis- 
trict has  found  itself  a  poor  chairman,  it 
seems  unable  to  get  rid  of  him;  while  the 
central  office  often  thrusts  a  chairman  on  a 
district,  which  thus  has  practically  no  choice 
in  the  matter  and  is  also  unable  to  remove 
him  without  making  an  enemy.  If  there  is  a 
solution  of  this  problem,  I  think  it  should  be 
passed  around  to  all  cities. 

To  develop  the  conference  to  its  fullest 
possibilities  we  need  a  chairman  of  the  dis- 
trict who  might  or  might  not  preside  at  a 
conference,  according  to  his  desire  or  ability 
to  do  so,  but  whose  responsibility  would  be 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  district  as  a 
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whole.  Under  this  chairman  would  be  sub- 
chairmen  presiding  over  as  many  district 
conferences  as  were  considered  advisable.  If 
the  business  men  of  the  district  cannot  con- 
veniently attend  the  afternoon  meeting,  then 
by  all  means  have  an  evening  conference  for 
them.  Special  evening  meetings  for  young 
men  either  connected  with  a  church  or 
brought  together  in  some  other  way  are  most 
profitable.  A  tie  with  some  particular  dis- 
trict makes  them  feel  a  greater  interest  in  the 
organization  than  a  more  general  meeting, 
but  it  is  often  wiser  to  have  these  conferences 
meet  at  the  central  office  or  in  some  place 
more  accessible  than  the  district  office  is  apt 
to  be. 

There  must  be  a  central  office  committee 
i    composed  of  representatives  of  the  districts, 
otherwise  the  conferences  will  be  groups  un- 
connected with  the  central  office  and  devoid 
of  any  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  society 
I    as  a  whole.   The  district  chairmen  and  sub- 
1    chairmen,  with  a  member  and  an  alternate 
elected  from  each  conference,  would  form  a 
I    representative  group  which  should  be  one  of 
I    the  standing  committees  of  the  society.  The 
chairman  of  the  central   office  committee 
I    would  have  to  be  a  carefully  chosen  member 
I    of  the  board  of  directors  and  would  probably 
have  to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  as  are 
most  chairmen  of  standing  committees.    In 
votes   on   matters   of  policy   each   district 
would  have  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  its  conferences. 

This  central  office  committee  can  serve 
several  purposes.  Matters  of  interest  to  the 
districts,  questions  of  policy,  plans  for  exten- 
sion of  work  to  be  recommended  to  the  board 
of  directors,  etc.,  come  before  this  committee 
as  a  natural  course.  Any  matters  on  which  a 
conference  could  not  agree  could  be  referred 
to  it.  The  district  conference  involved 
would  have  the  right  to  send  extra  repre- 
sentatives if  it  so  desired.  Probably  the 
j  fairest  method  in  case  of  dispute  would  be 
'  for  the  same  person  who  had  first  presented 
the  matter  to  the  district  conference  to  state 
it  to  the  central  office  committee. 

We    have   had  during    the    past    winter 
open  meetings  of  our  District  Conferences 


Committee,  to  which  we  have  specially  in- 
vited people  whom  we  hope  to  interest — 
members  of  the  board  of  directors,  etc. 
Cases  involving  community  problems  and 
policies  of  the  Association  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  district  workers.  We  have 
found  that  a  plunge  into  a  district  conference 
is  too  great  for  some  people  and  this  commit- 
tee meeting  once  a  month  makes  an  easier 
approach.  At  our  first  meeting  we  discussed 
a  case  involving  the  mendicancy  problem  in 
Baltimore.  The  bad  situation  in  our  police 
courts  and  the  possibility  for  the  future  in 
the  new  appointments  to  be  made  by  the 
governor  were  brought  out  by  the  discussion. 
A  strong  and  influential  committee  appointed 
to  take  up  the  situation  with  the  governor 
has  been  working  ever  since  and  we  believe 
that  the  new  magistrates  who  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  May  will  be  of  a  much  higher 
type.  Our  second  and  third  meetings  were 
devoted  to  case  problems  involving  tubercu- 
losis. Several  tuberculosis  specialists  and 
representatives  of  the  Maryland  Tubercu- 
losis Association  were  present.  As  a  result  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Family  W^elfare  Association 
was  formed  to  bring  pressure  on  the  governor 
and  legislature  to  make  a  larger  appropria- 
tion for  a  sanatorium  for  the  colored  tuber- 
cular. A  considerable  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation was  secured  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
committee's  work  and  the  interest  aroused 
by  that  discussion  contributed  largely  to  this 
result.  Another  meeting  was  devoted  to 
problems  of  insanity.  We  secured  several 
prominent  psychiatrists  and  were  able  to  get 
valuable  advice  on  the  individual  problems 
and  also  a  definite  policy  for  the  future  in 
regard  to  certain  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
state  hospitals.  Our  last  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  problems  in  regard  to 
families  who  own  real  estate  or  have  money. 
We  secured  valuable  business  advice  from 
the  business  and  real  estate  men  present  at 
the  meeting.  Several  of  the  men  who  had 
never  been  present  before  at  one  of  our  meet- 
ings have  asked  to  have  the  subject  con- 
tinued next  month.  The  attendance  has  been 
so  good  that  we  are  much  encouraged  and 
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expect  to  develop  these  meetings  still  further 
next  year.  They  are  the  best  way  we  have 
found  of  getting  people  interested. 

One  great  lack  that  we  have  all  felt  in  our 
organization  is  that  of  a  link  between  our 
districts  and  our  board  of  directors.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  to  see  that  each  district  has 
representation  on  the  board  ?  In  some  socie- 
ties chairmen  are  members  ex  officio,  but 
more  than  that  is  to  be  desired.  The  board  of 
directors  should  have  the  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  and  needs  that  these  district  rep- 
resentatives would  bring  with  them,  and  each 
conference  would  feel  that  it  had  a  share  in 
directing  the  work  of  the  society  as  a  whole 
and  in  deciding  on  its  policies  and  scope  of 
work.  If  the  society  has  a  large  number  of 
directors,  it  would  be  possible  and  desirable 
to  have  at  least  one  member  from  each  dis- 
trict in  addition  to  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference or  conferences.  Recommendations 
for  the  election  of  these  members  could  be 
made  by  the  district  conferences  to  the  nom- 
inating committee  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Many  boards  of  directors  have  been  filled  up 


with  men  whose  names,  well  known  in  the 
business  world,  were  supposed  to  make  the 
raising  of  funds  easier.  In  this  day  of  finan- 
cial federations,  this  is  no  longer  the  main 
requisite.  We  want  and  need  people  who 
understand  and  share  our  work,  not  those 
who  lend  us  their  names  on  our  reports.  The 
directors  must  be  a  real,  not  a  nominal  part 
of  a  representative  democratic  organization. 
Is  there  a  better  way  to  start  than  by  getting 
better  district  representation? 

It  seems  impossible  to  touch  on  anything 
connected  with  case  work  without  realizing 
that  one  cannot  safely  generalize.  Each  con- 
ference is  a  very  human  affair,  having  char- 
acteristics of  its  own  and  making  a  contribu- 
tion sometimes  so  elusive  that  an  attempt  at 
too  much  formality  or  organization  would  do 
harm.  Nevertheless  no  matter  what  powers 
and  responsibility  may  be  assigned  to  a  con- 
ference, or  how  informal  its  own  organization 
may  be,  there  should  be  a  clearly  defined  and 
well-understood  link  between  the  conference, 
the  central  office  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 


THE  CASE  CONFERENCE:    ITS  FUNCTION' 

ELIZABETH    L.    HOLBROOK 

Assistant  Secretary,  Boston  Associated  Charities 


DOUBTLESS  all  who  do  family  social 
work  are  familiar  with  the  theory  that 
there  are  two  main  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  the  case  conference:  First,  its 
power  to  interest  and  help  to  wider  knowl- 
edge of  social  work  a  group  of  new  volunteers, 
and  persons  whose  chief  interests  are  not 
concerned  with  family  social  work;  and  sec- 
ondly, its  aid  to  the  staff  in  the  solution  of 
family  problems. 

Taken  at  its  best,  the  case  conference  un- 
doubtedly offers  an  opportunity  for  present- 
ing the  individual  problem  of  a  family  in 
such  a  way  that  members  will  see  its  relation 
to  that  of  other  families  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  discloses  conditions  of  life  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  new  volunteer,  and  opens  re- 
sources to  combat  them.  It  gives  to  the  rep- 
1  Delivered  at  the  Case  Workers'  Tea,  April  19. 


resentatives  of  other  agencies  many  points 
of  view  upon  the  problems  of  families  which 
they  know  in  common,  and  an  opportunity 
to  learn  something  of  the  methods  of  work  of 
a  kindred  group. 

The  case  conference,  however,  like  every- 
thing else,  can  get  into  a  rut.  It  needs  to  be 
questioned,  periodically.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  our  Boston  district  secretaries,  several 
were  inclined  to  doubt  its  educational  value. 
We  have  present  week  after  week,  year  after 
year,  a  group  of  persons  working  in  the  dis- 
trict, whom  we  find  indispensable  in  our 
daily  contacts  with  families,  yet  who  form  a 
silent  squad  in  the  case  conference.  Their 
presence  and  usefulness  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  had  a 
month  of  intensive  training  with  us.  But 
they  make  almost  no  contribution  to  our 
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conference  meeting.  One  cannot  but  won- 
der if  it  helps  them  to  bring  their  prob- 
lems of  health  or  child  welfare  into  relation 
with  social  conditions.  New  volunteers,  too, 
when  asked  what  they  get  from  these  weekly 
meetings,  usually  cannot  tell  us.  Apparently 
they  have  gained  no  idea  of  their  real  func- 
tion. 

Is  it  a  fallacy  that  the  case  conference  is  a 
means  for  spreading  knowledge  of  social 
work.?  What  can  we  do  to  make  it  a  vital 
force .?  The  following  are  possible  suggestions. 
None  of  them  are  new,  but  they  may  stimu- 
late discussion. 

First,  we  should  present  fewer  family 
problems  at  our  meetings.  In  Boston,  we 
bring  up  usually  three  new  ones  and  have 
reports  of  varying  length  on  all  the  way  from 
six  to  ten  others.  The  time  of  the  conference 
is  limited  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  So  many 
questions  often  are  confusing,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  a  volunteer  say  that  she 
got  almost  nothing  out  of  her  first  conference 
meeting. 

Second,  more  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  problems  to  be  presented. 
One  is  considered  a  poor  teacher  who  gives  a 
volunteer  a  succession  of  minor  errands  to 
perform,  such  as  carrying  an  allowance  or 
taking  a  child  to  a  hospital.  A  few  visits  to  a 
hospital  suffice  to  enable  one  to  learn  the 
ropes,  and  simply  indicate  tasks  of  greater 
difficulty  and  import.  So,  in  our  conferences, 
a  discussion  of  where  we  shall  get  the  money 
for  a  family  needing  financial  help  may  occa- 
sionally reveal  hitherto  unknown  sources  to 
the  new  volunteer,  but,  when  allowed  to  con- 
sume the  better  part  of  the  conference  hour, 
ceases  to  be  of  educational  value. 

In  most  cities,  the  responsibility  for  select- 
ing the  family  problems  to  be  discussed  rests 
with  the  district  secretary,  but  the  idea  is  not 
new  of  a  special  committee  who  shall  look 
over  the  work  to  be  presented.  Such  a  com- 
mittee could  easily  arrange  the  program  not 
only  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  families 
but  with  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  vision 
of  those  present. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  it  is  ever 
really  profitable,  even  with  the  purpose  of 
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testing  the  keenness  of  the  members  and 
showing  the  need  of  investigation  to  new 
workers,  to  bring  up  a  family  in  conference 
when  the  investigation  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. Is  not  the  time  of  busy  persons 
wasted  when  this  is  done.''  If  the  lack  of  in- 
vestigation is  not  noticed,  the  worker  is  nat- 
urally disappointed  in  her  conference;  if  it 
is  noticed,  her  standards  of  case  work  may 
well  be  criticized  and  an  element  of  distrust 
of  her  ability  may  creep  into  the  group.^ 

Third,  certain  types  of  problems  recur. 
Too  frequently  we  discuss  them  only  in  their 
relation  to  the  family  concerned,  and  rarely 
in  their  larger  community  aspects.  Here  the 
staff  can  do  little  if  the  chairman  does  not 
understand  our  work  and  the  function  of  the 
conference.  In  a  discussion  of  a  deserting 
husband,  for  instance,  a  good  chairman 
would  bring  out  the  thought  that  it  is  wise  in 
all  cases  of  desertion  to  get  the  husband's 
and  father's  side  of  the  story;  if  he  is  in  an- 
other state,  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the 
district  attorney  in  bringing  him  back,  under 
the  law  with  reference  to  extradition.  Or 
take  the  planning  of  the  budget  for  a  family, 
which  must  occasionally  be  done:  such  a 
chairman  will  point  out  that  general  stan- 
dards have  been  reached  by  skilled  dietitians 
or  through  the  studies  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor. 

Fourth,  we  who  have  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending case  conferences  frequently  wish  we 
might  know  more  about  the  results  of  our 
treatment  of  the  families.  Have  our  deliber- 
ations helped  to  increase  their  capacity  for 
work,  play  and  worship.?  Do  we,  to  quote 
Canon  Bamett,  "remember  consciously  their 
ideal  selves"  ?  At  present,  we  hear  one  week 
of  the  family  at  its  deepest  extremity;  the 
next,  we  have  a  brief  report  of  the  carrying 
out  of  our  plans;  but  we  do  not  hear  how 
these  same  families  are  getting  on  six  weeks 
or  six  months  afterwards.  Probably  over 
half  of  them  present  long-time  problems, 
needing  perhaps  months  or  years  of  treat- 
ment.   Would  not  the  conference  members 


'This  idea  is  well  developed  in  an  unpublished  paper 
by  Miss  Mary  C.  Goodwillie  on  Unready  cases  brought  to 
district  committees  for  discussion. 
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feel  the  seriousness  of  their  task  more  keenly 
and  see  the  far-reaching  character  of  our 
work  if  they  could  know  how  their  plans  for 
such  families  worked — whether  the  medicine 
helped  or  cured  ?  A  meeting  perhaps  once  in 
two  months  in  which  we  bring  up  only  re- 
sults— our  successes  and  our  failures — has 
been  tried  by  some  cities  successfully.  It  can 
be  a  force  in  developing  the  sense  of  per- 
spective in  conference  members,  and  is  as 
essential  as  taking  account  of  stock  to  the 
business  man. 

Fifth,  that  workers  in  other  societies  who 
become  members  of  our  conferences  appre- 
ciate their  value  is,  I  suppose,  attested  by 
their  coming  so  regularly.  One  of  them,  a 
specialist  in  the  children's  field,  said  the 
other  day:  "Going  to  your  district  confer- 
ences widens  my  contacts.  I  am  refreshed  by 
observing  case  work  in  another  field."  Their 
contribution  to  us  and  ours  to  them,  how- 
ever, depends  largely  on  what  we  expect  of 
them.  Here,  again,  a  good  chairman  can  help 
by  calling  on  them  for  expressions  of  opinion. 

When  it  comes  to  a  discussion  of  a  family 
in  which  several  agencies  are  interested,  we 
of  course  want  the  persons  present  who  have 
studied  the  situation  at  first  hand.  There  is 
some  question  whether  we  ought  to  expect 
such  case  workers,  whose  time  is  so  precious 
to  their  own  society,  to  stay  through  the 
meeting.  Special  committee  meetings  or  pro- 
longed conference  on  a  particular  problem 
can  be  arranged.  We  have  in  Boston  a  cen- 
tral committee  on  difficult  cases,  consisting 
of  one  representative  each  of  the  principal 
relief  society,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  a  children's  agency, 
two  hospital  social  service  departments,  a 
lawyer,  two  volunteers  from  our  district  con- 
ferences, and  two  professional  workers  from 
our  staff.  This  committee  considers  the  more 
serious  of  the  family  problems  of  our  dis- 
tricts. Case  workers  of  other  agencies  who 
are  interested  in  a  particular  family  come  in 
to  participate  in  the  discussion.  It  gives  them 
an  opportunity  for  more  deliberation  than 
the  district  conference  meeting,  as  we  con- 
sider only  two  cases. 

Finally,  if  our  conferences  are  to  be  of  real 


educational  value,  we  need  to  express  our 
convictions  as  humanly  as  possible.  Our 
abbreviations,  our  short-cut  methods  of  ex- 
pressing thought  make  our  meetings  con- 
fusing to  the  uninitiated.  As  professionals, 
we  doubtless  need  a  common  language,  a 
"lingo"  of  our  own,  but  you  see  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  place  in  the  case  conference  for  the 
layman. 

If  some  such  methods  as  these  are  carried 
out  in  our  conference  meeting,  they  will  go 
far  towards  strengthening  its  educational 
value.  It  is  true  that  it  has  the  material  and 
affords  the  opportunity  so  to  interpret  the 
facts  of  ordinary  human  experience  that  an 
awakened  citizenship  will  demand  better 
laws  and  higher  standards  of  living,  and  a 
larger  vision  of  the  needs  of  the  community 
will  result.  If,  to  quote  Professor  Todd  in  his 
book.  The  Scientific  Spirit  and  Social  Work, 
social  workers  are  actually  "creating  cer- 
tain intangible,  imponderable  values,  which 
though  almost  beyond  human  measurement 
are,  nevertheless,  the  most  real  things  of 
life,"  we  must,  seriously,  try  to  make  what 
we  are  doing  articulate  with  this  natural 
group  which  forms  our  medium  of  approach 
to  the  public. 

So  much  for  the  function  of  the  case  con- 
ference in  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  case 
work  methods.  The  second  function  of  the 
case  conference,  suggested  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article,  lies  in  the  help  it  affords  the 
staff  in  the  solution  of  family  problems. 
While  it  is  true,  as  Macaulay  says,  that  "men 
are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question  rightly 
as  when  they  discuss  it  freely,"  yet  we  all 
know  that  the  right  decision  depends  largely 
on  the  sort  of  men  who  are  making  it;  so  that, 
first  of  all,  perhaps,  the  character  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  conference  gages  its  usefulness. 

However,  there  are  other  factors  which 
will  help  to  insure  more  real  guidance  on  the 
part  of  the  case  conference.  First  of  all,  we, 
the  case  workers,  need  to  spend  more  time  in 
preparation  for  the  discussion.  We  often 
enter  it  with  so  vague  a  plan  for  the  family, 
with  so  little  knowledge  of  its  past,  or  of  its 
present  capacity  for  growth,  that  the  con- 
ference receives  the  contagion  of  our  uncer- 
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tainty.  The  worker  who  sees  no  particular 
problem  will  not  find  her  group  helpful,  if  we 
follow  the  theory  that  we  get  from  a  meeting 
about  what  we  put  into  it.  That  is  why  I 
believe  that  the  preparation  of  diagnostic 
summaries  (to  borrow  from  Miss  Richmond) 
for  at  least  two  or  three  of  the  families  pre- 
sented is  a  good  plan.  To  have  to  define  in 
black  and  white  the  difficulties  of  a  family, 
to  try  to  assign  a  cause  for  each  of  these  diffi- 
culties, to  balance  the  assets  and  liabilities 
delicately  so  as  to  be  just  to  the  family  con- 
cerned— this  cannot  fail  to  clarify  the  work- 
er's mind,  and  ultimately  the  minds  of  the 
members.  Dewey,  in  Hozc  We  Think,  says: 
"When  the  feeling  of  a  genuine  perplexity 
lays  hold  of  any  mind  (no  matter  how  the 
feeling  arises),  that  mind  is  alert  and  inquir- 
ing, because  stimulated  from  within.  It  is 
the  sense  of  a  problem  that  forces  the  mind 
to  a  survey  and  recall  of  the  past  to  discover 
what  the  question  means  and  how  it  may  be 

i  dealt  with." 

I  Again,  if  the  records  of  the  families  to  be 
discussed  are  read  by  at  least  one  member  of 
the  conference,  preferably  the  chairman,  the 
discussions  are  so  much  the  more  helpful  to 
the  staff.  The  more  members  who  have  taken 
the  time  to  do  this,  the  better. 

Recently  one  of  our  directors  has  suggested 
that  a  "plan  sheet"  be  attached  to  each 
record.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of 
stating  the  conference's  plan  for  the  family, 
as  our  conference  decisions  sometimes  do  not, 

j  and  could  have  space  for  changes  in  it.   An 

j  arrangement  along  similar  lines  has  been  de- 
vised by  one  chairman  for  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting.  The  conference  book  has  an  index. 
On  the  docket  are  the  names  of  Jones,  John 
and  Mary.  The  secretary  looks  up  Jones  in 
the  index  and  then  reads  a  brief  account  of 

I  the  family  and  the  present  situation.  This  is 
followed  by  the  decisions  of  the  district  con- 
ference from  week  to  week,  with  brief  notes 

I  of  any  changes  that  may  have  occurred.  It  is 
not  a  substitute  for  a  "plan  sheet."    Both 


are  methods  of  keeping  the  plan  for  the  fam- 
ily clearly  before  the  conference. 

One  of  the  district  secretaries  feels  that  we 
must  change  the  case  conference,  if  it  is  to 
help  the  staff  in  the  solution  of  family  prob- 
lems, in  much  the  following  way:  The  per- 
sonnel should  be  small — five  or  six  persons 
only, — chosen  carefully  from  the  regular  vol- 
unteers of  the  district,  with  perhaps  two  new 
volunteers  to  be  elected  each  year  and  "edu- 
cated." There  would  be  at  most  only  three 
new  problems  with  perhaps  three  old  ones 
brought  up  for  discussion.  This  would  give 
room  to  invite  representatives  of  other  soci- 
eties who  are  working  in  common  with  us  for 
a  given  family.  The  nucleus  of  five  or  six 
would  be  the  same  each  week,  and  very 
likely  each  year. 

This  "nucleated"  conference  would,  doubt- 
less, become  expert.  Would  it  miss  the  fresh 
point  of  view,  the  openmindedness  of  the  new 
volunteer  who  is  doing  a  variety  of  other 
things  through  the  week  ?  When  experts  from 
other  agencies  come  in  to  give  their  contacts 
with  the  family,  would  the  volunteer  feel 
that  she  had  nothing  to  contribute,  and  so, 
in  time,  be  crushed  out? 

These  are  simply  queries,  and  it  may  be 
that  such  a  change  as  this  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  get  the  best  results  for  our  families. 
WTiatever  will  increase  resourcefulness  in 
treatment  ought  surely  to  be  tried  out. 
Lowell,  writing  in  the  Biglow  Papers,  says: 

The  moral  question's  oUus  plain  enough, — 
It's  jes'  the  human-natur  side  thet's  tough; 
Wut's  best  to  think  may  n't  puzzle  me  nor  you, 
The  pinch  comes  in  decidin'  wut  ter  du! 

That,  truly,  is  the  "pinch"!  To  "talk  it 
out"  prevents  the  case  worker  from  losing 
her  balance,  and  brings  stimulus  from  fresh 
points  of  view;  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
at  the  same  time  that  the  average  citizen  is 
giving  us  his  plain,  common-sense  opinion, 
he  is  learning  "to  sense  the  common  need,  to 
feel  the  thrill  of  the  common  purpose,  and  to 
enlist  for  its  realization." 
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FINANCE  AND  PUBLICITY— P 

E.   CORA  YEAGER 

General  Secretary,  Associated  Charities  of  Eastern  Delaware  Co.  {Pa.) 


FINANCE  is  a  magic  word,  especially 
in  the  field  of  private  charity.  The 
ability  to  obtain  financial  support  is 
supposed  to  carry  with  it  the  ability  to 
transmute  visions  to  realities.  The  writer  is 
inclined  to  view  financial  support  as  an  effect 
and  publicity  as  a  cause.  As  case  workers 
we  treat  disease,  not  symptoms. 

Are  there  not  unused  opportunities,  es- 
pecially in  the  smaller  communities,  to  cap- 
italize our  daily  contacts  and  by  this  public- 
ity indirectly  to  fill  our  coffers }  Our  job  may 
be  well  done;  but  have  we  completed  the 
task  if  we  have  failed  in  our  attempt  to  let 
the  community  know  and  share  ? 

To  the  busy  worker  who  may  at  times 
function  as  executive,  visitor,  chauffeur, 
stenographer  and  publicist,  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  take  time  to  explain  things  to  the 
public;  but  it  does  seem  worth  while  to  do  so. 
We  have  found  it  helpful  to  seize  any  occa- 
sion that  may  offer  opportunity  for  inter- 
pretation of  our  work  to  the  community. 

Our  state  department  of  health  has  been 
endeavoring  to  make  health  popular.  We  are 
co-operating  by  making  surveys,  etc.  This 
new  angle  of  service  has  brought  us  many  ac- 
quaintances who  knew  neither  of  our  exis- 
tence nor  our  purpose. 

The  friendly  visitors'  conference  is  an  in- 
stitution familiar  to  all  family  case  workers; 
but  do  any  of  us  utilize  to  the  full  its  possi- 
bilities for  acquainting  the  community  with 
our  endeavors.?  Here  we  gather  together 
those  representing  the  church,  and  the  social 
and  civic  groups.  If  our  presentations  in 
these  groups  are  sufficiently  vivid,  the  impress 
is  caught.  We  have  found  some  echoes  in  our 
contributors'  lists.  There  should  be  more. 

And  what  of  volunteers  ?  Again,  we  work- 
ers in  small  communities  do  not  always  have 
a  corps  of  trained  volunteers  on  tap,  but  we 
do  have  a  community  of  helpful  citizens.  By 

*  Given  at  the  Tea  for  Small  City  Representatives, 
April  20. 


asking  a  definite  service,  the  double  purpose 
of  interesting  a  citizen  and  helping  in  the 
performance  of  your  own  job,  perhaps  better 
than  you  could  do  it  yourself,  is  accom- 
plished. Let  me  illustrate: 

An  industrial  accident;  patient,  foreign- 
born  man  with  eye  injury;  the  surgeon  de- 
cides the  member  must  be  removed.  Patient 
objects;  and  the  wife,  with  all  the  terror, 
prejudice  and  loneliness  of  the  foreign-bom, 
appeals  for  help.  Our  plan  is  to  ask  the  hos- 
pital for  staff  consultation.  Instead  of  exe- 
cuting the  plan  ourselves  we  appeal  to  a  per- 
son of  tact  and  influence  to  do  so.  The  result 
is  a  citizen  with  an  increased  interest  in  the 
foreign-born  neighbor  and  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  service  of  a  family 
case  work  agency  never  to  be  gleaned  from 
printer's  ink. 

The  incident  of  asking  a  woman  of  social 
prestige  to  assist  in  the  transfer  of  children 
for  placement  made  an  occasion  which  the 
worker  chose  as  an  opportune  moment  to  do 
some  camouflaged  publicity. 

An  invitation  to  address  high  school  stu- 
dents raised  the  question  of  what  subject  to 
speak  on.  The  story  of  six  years  of  struggle 
and  endeavor  for  a  widow  with  school  chil- 
dren gripped  interest.  From  the  group  came 
offers  of  help  for  a  similar  situation  if  one 
could  be  found.  Those  students  are  now 
helping  to  educate  one  of  their  classmates, 
the  identity  of  the  one  receiving  their  help,  of 
course,  not  being  disclosed. 

How  much  do  we  lose  of  that  overflowing 
of  "good  will"  at  Christmas  time?  Are  we  so 
concerned  in  handing  out  to  donors  of  full 
Christmas  baskets  families  of  the  desired 
color,  creed,  classification  and  conjugal  rela- 
tion, that  we  miss  the  big  opportunity?  Is  it 
not  our  fault  if  year  after  year  our  communi- 
ties seek  this  kind  of  giving  and  nothing 
more?  For  some  time  we  have  been  suggest- 
ing to  groups  such  as  Sunday-school  classes, 
that,  in  addition  to  some  special  cheer  on  a 
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particular  day,  investment  in  our  adminis- 
trative fund  insures  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  annually  of  needed  cheer. 
Continuous  special  relief  and  prize  friendly 
visitors  are  possible  pickings  from  the 
Christmas  flux. 

Does  your  district  require  the  use  of  the 
"universal  car,"  and  does  the  ever-present 
objector  need  to  be  convinced  ?  It  was  found 
that  an  account  of  the  year's  work,  in  which 
the  car  was  made  to  tell  in  the  first  person 
the  story  of  its  journeyings  throughout  the 
countryside,  did  much  to  visualize  the  ser- 
vice. It  won  many  friends,  the  local  papers 
being  eager  to  publish  it. 

Fear  of  betraying  confidence,  fear  of  of- 
fending, frequently  acts  as  a  deterrent  to 
many  activities  that  might  be  good  publicity. 


There  should  be  a  way  out.  Some  time  ago 
we  were  dissatisfied  with  the  situation  in  the 
home  of  a  textile  wage  earner.  We  sought 
co-operation  from  the  Consumers'  League, 
and  step  by  step  the  investigation  of 
"Shoddy"  made  by  the  National  Consumers* 
League  was  the  result.  Through  friendly  in- 
fluence and  legislation  home  and  mill  have 
undergone  a  change.  We  hope  to  glean  from 
this  the  salient  features  for  family  and  com- 
munity reaction. 

Such  publicity,  followed  by  a  well-planned 
solicitation  either  through  letter  or  personal 
appeal,  oflFers  many  advantages  over  the 
charity  benefit,  the  greatest  perhaps  being 
its  perennial  character.  If  the  seeds  of  inter- 
est are  once  sown,  they  produce  with  culti- 
vation at  least  a  yearly  crop. 


FINANCE  AND  PUBLICITY— IP 

BLANCHE    E.    STAUFFER 

General  Secretary,  York  (Pa.)  Associated  Charities 


YORK,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  manufactur- 
ing community,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  Susquehanna  Valley.  It  is  the  third 
city  in  the  state  in  diversity  of  manufactur- 
ing interests,  has  a  populationof  70,000,  and 
is  growing  rapidly.  Its  inhabitants  are  a 
rather  conservative,  thrifty  group,  many  of 
them  descendants  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties six  years  ago,  the  only  organizations  at 
work  in  the  community  were  an  old  style  re- 
lief agency,  which  dates  back  to  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Aged  Persons,  neither  of  which 
employed  trained  workers.  The  relief  agency 
is  well  endowed  and  procures  additional 
funds  from  the  public  through  solicitation. 
Church  societies  were  active  but  there  was  no 
central  control,  hence  no  co-operation;  and 
as  a  result  a  tremendous  amount  of  duplica- 
tion existed. 

I    The  Associated  Charities  was  organized  in 
1914  with  a  budget  of  $1,200,  raised  among 

'  Given  at  the  Tea  for  Small  City  Representatives, 
April  20. 


the  members  of  the  board  of  directors.  The 
work  progressed  slowly  for  a  time,  for  the 
average  person  looked  upon  it  with  suspicion 
and  rather  believed  it  a  non-essential.  It 
was  felt  that  the  agencies  already  established 
were  sufficient  to  meet  the  community's 
needs.  Gradually  the  organization  was  able 
to  demonstrate  to  diflPerent  groups  the  value 
of  its  work,  and  at  the  present  time  has  in- 
creased its  budget  from  $1,200  in  1914  to 
$9,500  in  1919. 

The  directors  are  responsible  as  a  board  for 
the  raising  of  funds  to  cover  administrative 
expenses.  They  also  secure  all  subscriptions 
and  contributions  of  $25  and  over  through 
personal  solicitations.  They  are  representa- 
tive business  men,  and  each  one  contributes 
largely.  Year  by  year  they  have  interested 
new  manufacturers  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  larger  portion  of  our  budget  is  de- 
rived from  that  group. 

Our  supporters  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
subscribers  and  contributors.  The  subscribers 
are  grouped  in  classes  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

Class  A  includes  all  subscriptions  of  $75 
and  over. 
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Class  B  includes  all  subscriptions  of  $50  to 
$75. 

Class  C  includes  all  subscriptions  of  $25  to 


Classes  D  and  E  include  subscriptions  of 
$1  to  $25. 

These  subscribers  can  be  depended  upon 
yearly,  and  each  year  brings  with  it  increases 
on  old  subscriptions,  as  well  as  new  subscrib- 
ers. The  total  amount  of  our  subscriptions 
last  year  was  $7,071.67.  Although  we  are 
pretty  sure  of  renewals,  the  subscribers  are 
visited  personally  by  the  directors.  The  city 
is  districted  and  the  directors,  by  teams,  take 
districts  they  have  formerly  visited.  This  per- 
sonal contact  once  a  year  is  most  helpful,  we 
feel,  in  creating  greater  interest  and  holding 
the  confidence  of  the  subscribers. 

The  directors  generally  receive  the  renew- 
als in  the  form  of  pledges.  These  are  turned 
over  to  the  secretary,  who  has  a  system  of 
sending  financial  statements  quarterly.  With 
these  statements  is  sent  a  personal  letter  con- 
taining a  report  of  the  development  of  the 
work  of  the  quarter,  in  order  to  stimulate 
still  more  personal  interest.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  our  subscribers  are  greatly  in- 
terested if  family  problems  are  included. 
They  like  to  read  of  something  definitely 
accomplished — the  development  and  success 
of  a  plan.  By  this  system  we  have  contact 
with  our  supporters  four  times  a  year. 

Our  other  class  of  supporter?,  the  contrib- 
utors, are  those  who  will  give  when  appealed 
to.  Many  of  them  have  contributed  each 
year  but  do  not  desire  to  pledge  themselves 
annually.  This  group  is  reached  by  a  per- 
sonal letter  once  a  year,  and  each  one  receives 
the  annual  report. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  interested  several 


of  the  churches.  They  are  now  giving  regu- 
lar monthly  contributions  to  special  families, 
which  we  administer  for  them.  With  our 
acknowledgment  of  a  contribution  we  send 
a  report  of  the  situation  in  the  family  at  that 
time. 

To  new  material  (persons  who  are  neither 
subscribers  nor  contributors)  we  send  a  per- 
sonal letter,  explanatory  of  the  work  in  gen- 
eral. If  there  is  no  response  we  follow  up  with 
a  special  case  appeal;  if  there  is  still  no  re- 
sponse we  lapse  the  person  until  the  following 
year. 

Unfortunately  (as  I  judge  is  the  case  in 
most  communities  where  the  associated 
charities  has  not  long  been  established),  a 
certain  group  is  supporting  the  organization. 
Such  is  the  condition  in  our  community, 
though  it  is  our  aim  next  year  to  try  to  en- 
large our  supporting  circle.  Recently  an  em- 
ployee of  a  local  manufacturer  sent  us  a  con- 
tribution unsolicited  with  the  statement:  "I 
have  been  wondering  why  the  Associated 
Charities  has  never  asked  me  for  a  contribu- 
tion." Two  others  sent  checks  because  of 
their  interest  in  a  piece  of  work  the  organiza- 
tion had  done,  without  any  effort  on  our  part 
to  interest  them.  One  can  assume  that  there 
may  be  many  more  who  would  contribute  if 
they  were  reached:  our  plan  is  to  make  this 
possible. 

Since  most  of  the  membersof  our  board  are 
representatives  of  industrial  plants,  we  hope 
to  ask  their  co-operation  in  securing  the 
names  of  their  higher  paid  employees,  and  to 
bring  our  work  to  them  through  letters  that 
will  be  educational  in  character,  to  enlist 
their  interest  and  financial  help  in  making 
their  Associated  Charities  a  well-rounded 
community  asset. 


TT  IS  rather  difficult  for  a  beginning  pub- 
-*-  lication  to  convince  possible  advertisers 
that  its  subscription  list  is  large  enough  to 


make  an  advertisement  pay.  We  therefore 
particularly  urge  that  all  who  reply  to  ad- 
vertisers mention  The  Family. 
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JESSIE    TAFT,  PH.D. 

Director,  Department  of  Child  Study,  Seybert  Institution,  Philadelphia 


^HIS  paper  will  assume  case  work  to 
mean  social  treatment  of  a  malad- 
justed individual  involving  an  attempt 
to  understand  his  personality,  behavior,  and 
social  relationships,  and  to  assist  him  in 
working  out  a  better  social  and  personal  ad- 

lljustment.  Treatment  may  depend  largely 
upon  the  obtaining  of  better  environmental 
conditions,  it  may  center  upon  bringing 
about  changes  in  point  of  view  and  behavior, 
or  it  may  involve  both  in  equal  degree.  In 
any  case  the  main  problem  is  psychological, 
in  the  sense  of  a  practical  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  certain  kinds  of  behavior  and 
the  probable  effect  upon  it  of  the  changing 

I  i  of  the  social  situation.  Needless  to  say,  suc- 
cessful case  work  will  depend  not  only  on  the 
psychological  insight  but  on  the  practical 
knowledge  and  handling  of  every  available 
social  resource. 

Social  case  work  in  this  sense  is  applicable 
to  every  individual,  child  or  adult,  who  is  not 
as  well  adjusted  as  his  own  happiness  or  the 

,      '  Given  at  the  Mental  Hygiene  Section  of  the  Na- 
f    tional  Conference  of  Social  \Vork,  April  20. 


welfare  of  society  demands.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  problem  of  relief  as  such.  It 
does  not  depend  primarily  upon  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  would  be  as  useful  to  the 
socialistic  as  to  the  capitalistic  state.  The 
rich  need  it  quite  as  much  as  the  poor  and 
the  good  often  quite  as  much  as  the  delin- 
quent. In  short,  in  the  last  analysis,  real 
case  work  is  nothing  but  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  mental  hygiene  to  individuals  who 
need  it,  no  matter  where  they  may  be  found. 
Some  of  us  are  sufficiently  adjusted,  under- 
stand ourselves  sufficiently  well,  to  need  only 
the  help  of  friends  in  untangling  our  diffi- 
culties. Others  of  us  need  more  professional 
help  from  the  case  worker  who  combines 
with  her  experience  in  human  psychology  the 
practical  ability  to  make  the  social  resources 
responsive  to  our  needs.  Still  others  of  us  are 
so  crippled  by  a  long  history  of  bad  adjust- 
ment and  lack  of  understanding  of  our  own 
behavior  that  the  insight  and  skill  of  the  psy- 
chiatrist are  required  to  set  us  straight  before 
any  external  adjustment  is  possible.  The 
work  that  is  done  here  all  along  the  line  is 
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case  work.  From  the  normal  to  the  most 
abnormal  client  there  is  no  break,  only  a 
gradually  increasing  difficulty  and  complex- 
ity requiring  a  steadily  increasing  knowledge 
and  skill  to  deal  with  it.  The  social  case 
worker  thus  far  has  specialized  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  environmental  factors  and  social 
resources.  She  is  now  realizing  that  case 
work  is  always  fundamentally  psychological 
or,  if  you  please,  psychiatric,  even  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  so-called  normal  person  and 
that  environment  is  never  external  to  the 
psychology  of  the  client. 

Social  case  work  as  applied  to  children  is, 
as  yet,  rather  rare  except  in  a  few  of  the 
most  advanced  and  highly  socialized  centers. 
Treating  a  child  with  as  much  respect  and 
regard  for  his  personality  as  if  he  were  an 
adult  is  a  very  new  attitude  in  children's 
work — as  new  as  mental  hygiene  itself.  Yet 
this  is  what  social  case  work  with  children 
implies.  Even  the  charity  organization  soci- 
eties whose  pioneer  efforts  have  standard- 
ized, if  they  have  not  originated,  content, 
technique  and  teaching  of  family  case  work 
have  only  recently,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, really  taken  hold  of  the  problems  of  the 
children  in  their  families  except  in  so  far  as 
they  were  health  problems,  practical  ques- 
tions of  recreation  and  education,  or  con- 
cerned with  the  disposition  of  delinquency  or 
mental  defect.  Their  records  frequently  give 
very  little  idea  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
children  in  the  family  or  of  their  behavior 
except  when  it  is  so  bad  as  to  be  disturbing. 
Then  the  external  facts  are  reported.  This 
condition  is  rapidly  'changing  and  children 
are  now  beginning  to  be  recorded  as  person- 
ally as  adults  by  some  of  their  workers. 

The  public  schools,  in  which  every  type  of 
problem  requiring  case  work  must  necessarily 
arise,  are  in  a  few  instances  meeting  the  most 
obvious  needs.  Mental  defect  causes  such 
serious  maladjustment  both  to  the  child  and 
the  school  that  special  or  ungraded  classes  in 
many  city  schools  are  attempting  to  give  the 
high  grade  feeble-minded  child  the  individual 
teaching  and  social  supervision  that  the 
normal  child  must  get  along  without.  This, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  more  than  a  mere  herding 


together  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  defective- 
ness into  custodial  groups  to  save  the  other 
classes,  is  a  beginning  of  social  case  work  in 
the  school,  although  confined  to  a  limited 
class.  A  very  few  of  the  most  progressive 
city  schools  are  individualizing  their  superior 
children  whose  adjustment  to  the  ordinary 
class  is  destructive,  poor  or,  to  say  the  least, 
unprofitable.  A  few  schools  are  singling  out 
the  undernourished  or  pretubercular  children 
for  particular  attention  both  at  home  and  in 
school,  which  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  case 
work,  although  concerned  primarily  with 
physical  health.  The  child  who  demands  the 
most  attention  from  the  school,  however,  is 
the  one  who  gives  the  most  trouble — the  per- 
sistent truant,  the  bad  boy,  the  gang  mem- 
ber. Unfortunately,  this  child  i§  so  pressing 
a  disciplinary  problem,  that  case  work  as 
applied  is  apt  to  be  purely  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical expediency  except  in  the  rare  and  fortu- 
nate school  which  possesses  a  visiting  teacher 
whose  function  is  case  work  with  the  difiiicult 
child.  This  type  of  child  feeds  the  delin- 
quent group  and  is  kept  from  the  reforma- 
tory only  by  the  truant  school  or  the  dis- 
ciplinary class.  Here  the  idea  of  punishment 
or  coercion  is  apt  to  get  the  better  of  case 
work  and  any  thoughtful  attempt  at  re-edu- 
cation. The  trouble  with  the  public  school 
is  that  it  has  so  many  children  and  so  many 
practical  problems  of  machinery  and  organ- 
ization to  meet  that  it  has  no  time  to  do  case 
work  and  does  not  as  yet  see  case  work  as  its 
job. 

The  juvenile  court,  which  has  had  to  grap- 
ple with  the  cases  that  no  other  agency 
would  accept,  has  in  many  cities  taken  the 
lead  in  a  genuine  effort  to  deal  with  children 
as  persons,  not  puppets  or  criminals,  whose 
behavior  springs  from  causes  which  can  be 
discovered  and  may  with  understanding  and 
favorable  conditions  be  modified  or  entirely 
corrected:  The  psychologists  and  psychia- 
trists who  have  devoted  themselves  to  work 
with  the  delinquent  child  have  made  perhaps 
the  greatest  single  contribution  to  the  psy- 
chology of  case  work  with  children.  Unfortu 
nately  few  reformatory  institutions  and  feu 
probation  departments  have  been  equipped 
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with  case  workers  who  could  continue  the 
psychologicaj  understanding  or  carry  out  the 
social  treatment  indicated  by  the  court  psy- 
chologist or  psychiatrist.  Many  a  valuable 
experiment  has  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory 
practical  results  because  the  diagnostic  study 
could  never  be  tested  out  in  adequate  social 
treatment,  since  there  was  no  social  case 
work  equal  to  the  clinical  examination.  This 
divorce  of  clinical  diagnosis  from  case  treat- 
ment has  been  the  great  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  practical  results  in  dealing  with 
deHnquent  children. 

There  is  another  group  of  children,  how^- 
ever,  which  bridges  the  gap  between  normal 
and  delinquent  and  which,  from  the  stand- 
point of  case  work,  offers  the  most  hopeful 
and  valuable  possibilities.  This  is  the  de- 
pendent group.  Its  behavior  problems  are 
not  so  socially  serious  or  immediately  press- 
ing as  those  of  the  delinquent  group,  yet  it 
is  quite  as  much  in  need  of  the  case  work 
method.  It  approximates  in  make-up  the 
average  public  school  population  with  a 
smaller  percentage  of  superior  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  inferior  children,  yet  as  far  as 
environment  goes  is  under  comparative  con- 
trol. Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  ideal  group 
in  which  to  begin  real  social  case  work  as 
applied  to  children.  Every  variety  of  prob- 
lem is  presented  and  we  set  our  own  social 
conditions.  There  could  be  no  more  suitable 
field  for  studying  human  behavior  and  at- 
tempting to  work  out  good  adjustments  be- 
tween the  individual  and  society  in  their 
very  beginnings.  Moreover,  it  is  in  this  field 
that  the  most  intelligent  and  painstaking 
case  work  with  children  is  now  being  done. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  except  in  a  few  of  our 
most  progressive  child-placing  agencies,  but 
It  does  exist  and  where  it  exists  produces 
most  enlightening  and  satisfactory  results 
^hich  can  be  used  in  all  children's  work.  It 
s  upon  the  field  of  child  placing,  therefore, 
:hat  I  have  drawn  for  the  material  of  this 
discussion  on  the  problems  of  case  work  with 
:hildren. 

These  problems  can  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  problems  of  traditional  attitude  and 
■nadequate    psychology,    and    problems    of 


practical  resources  for  social  treatment.  In  a 
sense  they  are  one  and  the  same,  for  it  is  the 
lack  of  understanding  of  children,  the  rigidity 
of  attitude  toward  them  on  the  part  of  the 
home,  the  foster  home,  the  agency,  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  school  that  makes  the  re- 
sources actually  available  of  so  little  help. 
Moreover  a  different  attitude  would  of  itself 
tend  to  create  more  and  better  resources  be- 
cause it  would  feel  the  need  w  hich  is  now  not 
recognized  even  by  the  more  enlightened 
public.  The  most  difficult  problem  for  the 
case  worker  with  children  and  the  one  which 
must  be  solved  and  resolved  from  day  to  day 
is,  therefore,  first,  the  problem  of  acquiring  a 
new  attitude  backed  by  an  elastic  psychology 
which  shapes  itself  through  actual  concrete 
experiences  with  children,  and  is  ever  self- 
critical  and  open  to  new  material;  and  sec- 
ond, the  problem  of  getting  enough  of  this 
attitude  and  this  psychology  across  to  teach- 
ers, parents,  institutions,  and  foster  parents, 
to  be  able  to  carry  through  the  social  treat- 
ment. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  handicap  as  adults  in 
dealing  with  children  is  our  proclivity  for 
rationalizing  both  our  own  and  the  child's 
psychology.  That,  combined  with  our  con- 
ventional morality,  works  the  greatest  havoc 
in  child  life.  We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
primarily  rational,  intellectual  beings  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  impulsive  and  emo- 
tional reactions.  We  like  to  think  of  our 
conduct  as  under  rational  control  and  we 
deceive  ourselves  very  much  on  that  score. 
We  blind  ourselves  to  the  primary  impor- 
tance of  the  dynamic  wish,  the  will  to  live, 
or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the  energic 
basis  of  human  life.  We  think  of  ourselves 
as  acting  for  the  good  of  society,  as  choosing 
this  rather  than  that  plan  on  a  purely  intel- 
lectual basis,  as  living  on  the  whole  the  life 
of  reason  undisturbed  by  emotional  influ- 
ences. There  are  always  good  explanations 
for  our  failures,  reasons  why  we  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  thus-and-so  on  that  partic- 
ular occasion.  We  are  late  because  an  un- 
avoidable delay  occurred  at  home,  not  be- 
cause we  lingered  ten  minutes  too  long  in  a 
comfortable  bed.    We  missed  church  because 
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we  really  felt  a  cold  coming  on  and  it  was  a 
bad  day. 

Now,  while  we  maintain  this  theory  of  con- 
duct for  ourselves,  we  do  not  as  a  rule  enforce 
it  rigidly.  We  allow  ourselves  lapses  and  we 
pretty  much  get  the  things  we  want,  all  on  a 
perfectly  rational  basis.  But,  alas!  when  we 
turn  this  attitude  on  children,  unless  we  have 
a  sense  of  humor  or  a  vivid  imagination, 
there  is  nothing  to  check  our  rationalization 
as  zve  do  not  feel  the  prick  of  the  child's 
desires  and  thwarted  impulses.  We  become 
consistent  and  make  practice  conform  to 
theory,  as  far  as  we  can.  We  see  the  child  ex- 
ternally, as  an  object  which  ought  to  be 
trained  to  behave  rationally.  Through  him 
we  expiate  our  own  human  weaknesses.  He 
is  the  scapegoat.  In  him  our  frailties  shall 
be  corrected.  He  shall  be  trained  for  virtue, 
to  meet  the  hard  things  of  life.  He  shall  be 
punctual,  neat,  clean,  industrious,  interested 
in  whatever  is  put  before  him,  fond  of  the 
work  the  adult  gives  him,  ready  to  play  only 
at  the  proper  time,  and  prompt  to  leave  that 
play,  however  crucial  the  moment,  at  the  call 
of  bed-  or  meal-time.  He  shall  not  eat  too 
much  or  what  is  not  good  for  him,  he  shall  be 
taught  never  to  save  himself  from  discom- 
fort by  a  lie,  or  gain  a  coveted  object  by  tak- 
ing things  belonging  to  other  people.  He 
shall  be  cheerful,  obedient,  respectful,  free 
from  outbursts  of  temper,  jealousy,  and  sel- 
fishness at  all  times — and  aboVe  all,  regard- 
ing that  fundamental  instinct  by  which  the 
whole  world  continues  to  live,  and  its  par- 
ticular set  of  organs  in  his  own  body,  he  shall 
evince  no  curiosity.  The  child,  by  virtue  of 
his  helplessness  and  natural  inferiority,  tends 
to  make  arbitrary,  autocratic  rulers  of  us 
all.  We  can  do  with  him  what  we  will  and, 
as  adults,  are  always  right.  Too  often  our 
discipline  of  the  child  or  interference  with  his 
activity  is  based  not  on  its'  inherent  harm- 
fulness  but  on  its  relation  to  our  personal 
comfort  and  the  ease  with  which  we  domi- 
nate the  situation.  We  can  have  our  way  but 
he  can't  have  his.  Too  often  the  controversy 
between  teacher  and  pupil  or  housemother 
and  child  becomes  a  mere  contest  of  wills, 
with  no  inherent  virtue  on  either  side,  only 


the  deep  and  rationalistic  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  adult  that  it  is  fatal'to  the  child's 
welfare  not  to  have  the  adult  come  out  vic- 
torious. We  take  too  lightly  the  child's  own 
interests,  and  the  work  quality  involved  in 
their  pursuit.  We  do  not  respect  his  so- 
called  play,  which  we  interrupt  so  often  at 
our  own  convenience.  We  ignore  the  dy- 
namic force  of  the  child's  desires  and  the 
inevitability  of  their  finding  some  form  of 
expression.  We  do  not  recognize  his  need  to 
gain  a  sense  of  power,  to  experience  success 
and  superiority,  and  sometimes  to  be  right 
when  the  adult  is  wrong.  The  real  explana- 
tion and  understanding  of  conduct  in  terms 
of  his  wants  and  feelings  will  not  be  apparent 
until  the  child  becomes  in  our  eyes  a  person, 
worthy  of  the  same  respectful  consideration 
which  we  give  to  an  adult. 

The  records  of  children's  agencies  are  full 
of  this  lack  of  understanding.  Conventional 
adult  morality  and  adult  interpretation  of 
conduct  in  external  terms,  classified  and 
labeled  for  all  time,  is  rife  in  these  records. 
Little  Mary  who  is  five  is  put  down  as  sex- 
ually immoral,  because,  forsooth,  led  on  by 
an  older  girl,  she  became  interested  in  her 
own  anatomy.  Johnny  who,  strangely 
enough,  has  a  taste  for  sweets  and  no  pecuni- 
ary means  to  gratify  it,  is  called  a  thief  be- 
cause the  cooky  jar  and  cake  box  are  not 
safe  from  his  depredations.  Johnny's  own 
mother  would  expect  him  to  visit  the  cooky 
jar.  The  foster  mother  or  the  institution 
matron  has  a  different  point  of  view.  There 
is  no  instinctive  emotional  response  here  to 
modify  the  rationalistic  view  of  child  be- 
havior. Alice,  just  arrived  at  the  mature  age 
of  six,  is  damned  forever  as  lazy  and  a  poor 
worker  because  she  shows  no  evidence  of 
enjoying  dishwashing  or  preferring  it  to  play- 
ing dolls.  When  Sammy  has  done  something 
for  which  punishment  has  been  promised, 
Sammy,  most  surprisingly,  will  deny  it  to  the 
bitter  end.  The  truth  is  not  in  him.  Susie, 
who  is  a  foundling,  is  a  terrible  story-teller. 
She  invents  tales  of  her  rich,  powerful  rela-  ■ 
tives  when  everybody  knows  she  was  left  on 
a  door-step.  And  so  it  goes,  page  after  page. 
bearing  testimony  to  the  impeccable  sran- 
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dards  of  the  adult  and  the  inherent  sinfulness 
of  the  child.  The  real  problem  for  case  work 
here  is  to  learn  how  to  get  records  of  children 
that  will  really  contribute  to  an  understand- 
ing of  them. 

In  reporting  on  a  child's  conduct,  the 
average  matron,  foster  mother  or  teacher 
gives,  not  a  description  of  specific  behavior 
but  a  judgment  of  the  child,  a  complete  classi- 
fication of  his  nature,  good  for  all  time  and 
predetermining  his  future  conduct.  WTiat  we 
have  is  not  an  account  of  Johnny's  finding  a 
penny  on  the  mantelpiece  the  day  he  espe- 
cially wanted  a  certain  marble  in  the  comer 
store,  but  a  labeling  of  Johnny's  inner  na- 
ture, an  identification  of  Johnny  with  an 
abhorrent  act.  Gradually  but  inevitably 
Johnny  becomes  "the  kind  of  boy  who  takes 
things."  Thus  our  records  tend  to  be  con- 
demnatory moral  judgments  rather  than 
scientific  descriptions  of  child  behavior. 

Why  do  we  have  such  difficulties  in  observ- 
ing and  reporting  a  child's  behavior.^  Isn't 
it  because  we  fail  so  often  to  make  under- 
standing the  child,  rather  than  the  success  of 
our  own  ideas,  our  real  purpose.^  Just  the 
genuine  acceptance  of  that  purpose  and  the 
change  of  attitude  it  involves  will  do  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  help  us  solve  our 
ease  problems.  That  which  brings  out  our 
judgmental  attitude,  our  resentment  or  dis- 
approval, is  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  child 
that  interferes  with  our  purposes.  Mrs. 
Brown  has  taken  Mary  into  her  home,  not  to 
help  Mary  solve  her  life  problems  but  to 
have  some  one  to  stay  with  the  baby  when 
she  is  out.  Mrs.  Brown  means  well  by  Mary. 
She  will  give  her  a  good  home,  but  when 
Mary  fails  to  be  reliable  with  the  baby,  Mrs. 
Brown's  fundamental  purpose  is  thwarted. 
Condemnation  of  Mary  is  inevitable.  Mary 
is  reported  to  the  visitor  as  an  unreliable 
child  who  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  babies. 
Miss  Jones'  job  is  to  teach  so  much  arith- 
metic in  a  given  time  and  maintain  order  in 
her  room.  Jimmy  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
carrying  out  of  that  program.  He  interferes 
seriously  with  Miss  Jones'  purposes.  Resent- 
ment, anger,  disapproval  of  Jimmy  is  a  natu- 
ral consequence.    Even  the  best  intentioned 


case  worker  sometimes  forgets  to  set  her  pur- 
pose in  terms  of  understanding  the  child  and 
a  working  out  of  the  best  possible  adjustment 
from  his  point  of  view.  She  has  found  such 
a  fine  home  for  Mary.  There  is  a  big  yard, 
a  well-furnished  house,  considerable  culture 
in  the  family,  there  are  many  educational 
advantages — but  Mary  refuses  to  be  happy 
there.  It  is  human  nature  to  be  out  of 
patience  with  Mary  who  thus  upsets  all  her 
carefully  laid  plans. 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  personal  re- 
sentment, the  emotional  reaction,  which  so 
often  vitiates  our  observation  and  treatment 
of  children,  and  that  is  really  to  set  up  as  our 
purpose  something  which  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  child.  There  is  only  one 
purpose  which  answers  to  this  description, 
the  very  purpose  not  to  put  over  something 
of  our  own  but  to  observe  and  to  understand 
behavior,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  patiently 
to  determine  what  adjustment,  if  any,  the 
child  is  capable  of  making.  To  such  a  pur- 
pose Johnny  in  a  tantrum  is  just  as  fulfilling 
as  Johnny  in  an  angelic  mood.  All  is  grist 
that  comes  to  our  mill.  Johnny  can  no  longer 
hurt  us.  It  is  hard  to  maintain  this  attitude. 
Other  desires  creep  in  and  are  thwarted;  we 
react  in  anger  or  disappointment.  The  only 
salvation  for  us  as  professional  case  workers, 
whether  with  children  or  adults,  is  to  rep- 
resent to  ourselves  constantly  the  funda- 
mental object  of  our  work  whenever  we  fall 
from  grace.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  free 
our  judgments  from  the  taint  of  our  own 
emotions  and  ourselves  from  the  bitterness  of 
disillusion. 

The  case  worker  with  dependent  children 
faces  a  peculiarly  difficult  situation  in  that 
the  dependent  child  by  virtue  of  his  very  de- 
pendency is  always  potentially  a  behavior 
problem.  The  family  background,  on  which 
the  mental  health  of  every  child  must  largely 
depend,  is  in  his  case  inevitably  distorted. 
Thus  at  the  very  root  of  dependency  is  the 
soil  of  potential  maladjustment.  The  normal 
child  develops  in  strength  and  confidence  on 
the  basis  of  security  and  assurance  that  the 
mother  and  father  supply.  He  has  the  possi- 
bility of  achieving  a  wholesome  and   nec- 
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essary  sense  of  power  because  he  has  this 
stable  foundatron  on  which  to  fall  back  when 
his  sense  of  safety  is  threatened.  He  can  be 
sure  of  his  home.  It  will  not  vanish  over 
night.  Father  and  mother  are  all-powerful 
and  can  save  from  every  ill.  The  family  may 
over-supply  the  love  and  backing  which  the 
child  demands  and  make  a  weakling  of  him, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  absence  of  such  an 
assurance  of  safety  is  equally  fatal  to  the 
growth  of  normal  self-confidence  and  free 
oitgoing  energy. 

The  child  who  lacks  this  fundamental  pro- 
tection becomes  at  once  a  prey  to  fear,  un- 
certainty and  inferiority.  He  must  always 
be  seeking  a  possible  shelter,  always  hunting 
a  substitute  for  his  natural  love  objects,  al- 
ways defending  himself  from  the  exposure  of 
his  inherent  weakness  and  comforting  him- 
self with  dreams  and  pretenses  and  substitute 
activities.  Not  that  the  child  does  these 
things  consciously  and  deliberately.  He  can 
seldom  explain  what  is  back  of  his  trouble- 
some behavior.  It  is  for  us  to  recreate  con- 
tinually in  imagination  the  picture  of  the  de- 
pendent child's  essential  insecurity  and  in- 
feriority, to  understand  the  compensatory 
factor  in  his  behavior  and  work  out  as  best 
we  may  a  reasonable  substitute  for  the  family 
support  he  craves.  That  is  why  mere  excel- 
lence of  physical  conditions  is  not  enough — 
emotional  needs  must  be  met  in  our  place- 
ments. The  personal  equation  is  more  pow- 
erful than  material  good.  The  reason  why 
Mary  in  the  good  home  persists  in  her  secre- 
tive, sullen  ways,  the  reason  why  Johnny 
masturbates,  takes  things  or  runs  away,  may 
easily  lie  just  here,  and  these  behavior  prob- 
lems will  be  solved  only  when  their  cause  is 
understood  by  the  worker. 

Besides  the  sense  of  inadequacy  which  the 
dependent  child  must  carry  for  lack  of  family 
safety  and  normal  love  life,  he  must  also 
suffer  the  social  inferiority  .which  his  status 
entails  among  other  children.  The  hunger 
for  importance  which  a  relative  lends  is 
pathetically  obvious  in  a  dependent  group. 
The  child  who  can  not  add  to  his  own  glory 
by  stories  of  the  achievements  of  his  relatives 
is  terribly  handicapped   among  his  mates. 


Small  wonder  that  such  a  child  calls  an  in- 
ventive imagination  to  his  aid  and  supplies 
his  need  as  best  he  may  with  the  wild  ro- 
mancing that  goes  down  against  him  in  the 
agency's  record. 

Surely  nothing  more  is  needed  to  add  to 
the  potential  behavior  problems  of  the  de- 
pendent! and  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  two 
other  handicaps  are  likely  to  be  found  in  this 
group — a  poor  physical  equipment  due  to 
inheritance  or  environment,  and  a  leaning 
toward  the  dull  normal  rather  than  toward 
the  superior  in  intelligence.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  superior  children 
among  dependents;  but  that,  taking  the  de- 
pendent group  as  a  whole,  we  find  a  larger 
percentage  of  below-average  and  a  smaller 
percentage  of  above-average  children  than  is 
found  in  the  ordinary  public  school.  That  is, 
the  type  of  family  which  is  broken  up  and 
whose  children  become  public  charges  tends 
to  be  of  an  inferior  mental  and  physical 
caliber  as  compared  with  the  general  popula- 
tion. All  inferiority,  family,  social,  physical 
or  mental,  produces  defense  reactions.  With 
a  group  so  characterized  by  all  these  lacks, 
we  may  expect  to  have  the  most  difficult  and 
prevailing  behavior  problems  which  can  be 
dealt  with  only  by  workers  who  understand 
the  psychology  involved  and  endeavor  to 
provide  an  environment  which  will  supply 
the  needs  in  a  great  measure,  or  reduce  the 
sense  of  inferiority  by  lowefing  the  envi- 
ronmental level  to  meet  the  ability  of  the 
child. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  practical 
resources  for  carrying  out  the  case  work  plan 
with  the  dependent  child,  if  we  omit  the 
medical  problem,  we  can  group  most  of  our 
difficulties  about  two  critical  situations:  case 
treatment  for  the  problem  child  with  good 
general  ability,  and  case  treatment  for  the 
child  who  is  inferior  but  not  defective  mentally 
and  is  almost  inevitably  a  behavior  problem 
also.  The  most  essential  factor  in  the  place- 
ment of  the  first  type  of  child  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  understanding  foster  home;  whereas 
the  second  child  is  more  dependent  upon  the 
enlightened  public  school.  Such  a  division  is 
of  course  only  a  matter  of  relative  impor- 
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tance.     Both  home  and  school  are  necessary 
in  both  cases  for  satisfactory  treatment. 

Treatment  for  the  bright  but  difficult  child 
means  the  finding  of  a  foster  mother  who 
wants  to  help  solve  a  problem,  who  is  gen- 
uinely and  objectively  interested  in  children 
and  would  like  to  make  her  contribution  to 
social  welfare  in  this  fashion.  The  woman 
who  wants  a  child  just  to  fill  up  her  life  and 
meet  her  own  love  needs  is  not  the  person  we 
are  after. .  She  will  resent  lack  of  emotional 
response  in  the  child,  and  will  be  hurt  con- 
tinually by  his  ingratitude  and  misconduct. 
Neither  can  we  use  the  woman  who  wants 
chiefly  help  in  the  kitchen  or  with  the  chil- 
dren. For  the  difficult  child  will  only  in- 
crease her  work  and  thwart  her  fundamental 
desire  to  be  assisted  in  her  labor.  This  too 
will  result  in  anger  and  disapproval  for  the 
child  who  needs  patience  and  reassurance. 
The  woman  who  expects  to  be  paid  for  her 
work  but  will  look  upon  the  child  as  her  job, 
if  she  has  the  intelligence  and  proper  personal 
qualifications,  may  be  just  the  person  we 
need.  There  is  also  the  woman  with  the 
natural  gift  for  managing  children,  who  will 
not  understand  the  problem  in  intellectual 
terms  but  will  get  the  results.  She  is  the 
bom  mother  with  the  patience  of  Job,  an 
intuitive  understanding  of  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  and  a  practical  common  sense 
in  her  methods  of  correcting  them.  No 
foster  home  will  do  which  has  not  in  it  a 
woman  who  will  accept  the  child  as  a  prob- 
lem and  have  the  patience  to  work  at  this 
problem  instinctively  or  intelligently  over  as 
long  a  period  of  time  as  seems  necessary. 

Can  we  hope  to  find  such  women.?  They 
have  been  found  by  child-placing  agencies 
doing  the  best  type  of  work.  They  are  not 
necessarily  found  ready-made.  Some  edu- 
cational work  in  a  community  on  the  part  of 
the  agency  may  be  necessary  to  uncover  such 
homes,  and  the  case  worker  may  have  to 
develop  the  ideal  foster  mother  out  of  raw 
but  promising  material — but  that  is  part  of 
her  job.  The  case  work  of  the  child-placing 
agency  must  inevitably  be  done  with  foster 
parents  as  well  as  with  children.  The  case 
worker  has  to  interpret  to  the  home  the  be- 


havior of  the  child,  has  to  explain  the  prob- 
lem, has  to  help  over  the  hard  places,  and 
show  the  family  the  improvement  that  has 
already  taken  place,  encouraging  them  to 
persist  or  to  try  other  methods.  With  the 
backing  of  such  a  family  atmosphere  the 
bright  but  difficult  child  may  often  be  ad- 
justed quite  satisfactorily  in  the  ordinary 
public  school,  as  his  troubles  are  not  due 
primarily  to  lack  of  ability  to  do  the  school 
work. 

With  the  distinctly  inferior  child,  no 
amount  of  home  treatment  can  undo  the 
effect  of  his  inevitable  and  constant  failure  to 
come  up  to  public  school  standards.  It  is  here 
that  we  get  our  greatest  problems  of  delin- 
quency, beginning  and  confirmed.  If  the 
case  problems  presented  to  me  by  child  car- 
ing agencies  in  Philadelphia  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  are  any  criterion,  the  crucial 
situation  in  all  children's  work  is  lack  of  suit- 
able school  opportunities  for  the  dull  normal 
child.  In  Philadelphia,  at  least,  and  I  am 
sure  in  the  vast  majority  of  city  public 
schools  still  running  along  conventional  aca- 
demic lines,  there  is  no  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing for  the  dull  normal  child,  who  has  become 
a  behavior  problem  because  of  his  sense  of 
inferiority  and  failure,  the  treatment  that 
will  touch  his  case,  i.  e.,  a  school  program 
suited  to  his  abilities.  He  is  not  allowed  by 
law  to  leave  the  public  school  when  it  gets 
beyond  him;  yet  to  face  failure,  ridicule, 
reprimands,  day  after  day,  is  something 
which  human  nature  cannot  do,  without 
efforts  to  escape  from  so  unbearable  a  situa- 
tion. The  child  will  run  away  either  in  body 
or  in  spirit.  He  is  bound  to  gain  a  sense  of 
importance  somehow,  if  not  by  good  conduct 
by  bad.  He  will  take  refuge  in  sullenness, 
indifference,  or  in  more  active,  aggressive 
attempts  to  counteract  the  boredom  and 
inferiority  of  his  position.  If  he  cannot  shine 
in  school,  he  can  perhaps  become  the  terror 
of  the  neighborhood.  There  is  only  one  pos- 
sible treatment  for  this  type  of  child:  that  is, 
to  offer  him  legitimate  avenues  of  successful 
expression.  If  school  or  work  offers  him  a 
chance  to  act  successfully,  he  will  seek  social 
approval  just  as  he  apparently  sought  social 
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disapproval  before.  All  you  need  to  do  to 
prove  this  statement  is  to  put  such  a  child 
into  a  school  that  gives  him  work  in  which  he 
can  succeed.  He  becomes  the  simplest  of 
case  problems.  His  energy  goes  over  into 
useful  activity  and  drains  off  from  the  un- 
social channels.  Often  he  is  a  new  child  in  so 
short  a  time  that  the  change  seems  almost 
magical.  Let  the  dull  normal  child  use  his 
hands  first  and  his  intellect  second,  put  him 
with  his  peers,  and  not  his  superiors,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  will  cease  to  be  a  problem. 
This  grouping  of  children  is  of  course  far 
too  simple.  There  are  many  children  both 
bright  and  stupid  who  find  social  adjust- 
ments so  difficult  that  special  attention  both 
at  home  and  at  school  is  necessary.  There 
are  children  who  persist  in  bad  or  peculiar 
behavior  even  when  every  requirement  seems 
to  have  been  met  in  the  way  of  home  and 
school  treatment.     Case  work  here  is  prob- 


ably wasted  until  the  psychiatrist  has  gone 
to  the  root  of  the  difficulty  with  the  child 
and  relieved  the  conflicts  and  repressions  that 
underlie  his  behavior.  The  time  required  for 
this  type  of  preliminary  treatment  is  so  great 
as  to  make  it  impossible  at  present  for  any 
large  number  of  children.  The  hopeful 
thing  for  those  of  us  who  work  with  children 
is  the  comparative  ease  with  which  many 
behavior  difficulties  may  be  straightened  out, 
when  the  worker,  understanding  the  defense 
nature  of  the  child's  reactions,  is  able  to 
provide  an  environment  in  which  defense  is 
unnecessary. 

Case  problems  with  children,  as  with 
adults,  arise  through  some  blocking  of  the 
main  trends  of  life — love  and  creative  work. 
We  have  to  remember  that  in  the  last  analy- 
sis the  success  of  our  treatment  depends  upon 
our  obtaining  for  the  child  at  least  a  mini- 
mum of  fulfillment  in  both. 


PIONEERING 

SOCIALIZING  CHARITY  IN  A  TOWN  OF  20,000 


IT  WAS  my  good  fortune  to  be  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  in 
Johnsonville,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
about  20,000  inhabitants,  when  the  work 
started  four  years  ago. 

A  survey  had  been  made  by  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work  through  the  efforts  of  one  of  our  so- 
cially minded  business  men;  and  the  local 
situation  was  pretty  well  understood  after 
this  survey:  it  was  a  great  help  in  beginning 
our  work.  It  might  be  well  to  mention  the 
fact  that  Johnsonville  is  a  city  of  one  main 
industry.  Just  previous  to  the  starting  of 
our  society  here  there  was  a  great  slump  in 
business,  as  the  war  was  on  and  our  industry 
was  connected  with  what  was  considered  a 
luxury  or  nonessential.  Many  persons  were 
unemployed,  the  majority  of  them  being 
highly  skilled  workers,  used  to  very  delicate 
and  intricate  mechanical  labor  of  one  sort  or 
another;  and  as  Johnsonville  is  a  city  of  one 
industry,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  work 


which  the  unemployed  were  fitted  to  do,  and 
which  would  maintain  them  at  anything  like 
their  accustomed  standard  of  living. 

With  all  this  staring  the  business  men  in 
the  face,  they  yet  succeeded  in  raising 
enough  money  to  finance  the  work  of  the 
Associated  Charities  for  a  year,  with  the 
promise  that  so  far  as  possible  the  pledges 
given  would  be  renewed  for  three  years.  Thus 
a  fair  opportunity  was  given  to  find  out 
whether  the  Associated  Charities  was  really 
needed  in  Johnsonville. 

The  only  other  organized  work  in  the  city 
was  that  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  and  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Society.  One  of  the  nurses  who 
had  had  a  very  short  training  in  social  work 
was  trying  to  do  family  case  work  when  she 
was  not  needed  for  nursing.  There  was  also, 
however,  a  semi-religious  society,  made  up 
to  a  great  extent  of  elderly  women  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world.  They  were 
very  sympathetic  and  generous,  and  had  sent 
out   Thanksgiving    baskets  well    filled    for 
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many  years;  they  were  always  ready  to  give 
a  grocery  order  but  never  thought  of  the 
constructive  side  of  the  work.  They  took  a 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
recognized  philanthropic  society  of  the  city. 

The  churches  were  generous  and  gave  in- 
discriminately, particularly  at  the  holiday 
time,  some  families  receiving  three  or  four 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners  at  once. 
The  city  poor  department  had  three  men 
working  part  time,  all  untrained,  who  carried 
out  their  work  to  the  letter  so  far  as  the  legal 
side  was  concerned,  but  who  also  had  no 
ideas  of  constructive  social  work.  I  remem- 
ber one  family  in  particular  which  the  depart- 
ment had  helped  more  or  less  for  years;  the 
children  in  the  family  were  now  of  working 
age,  but  they  had  found  that  being  assisted 
by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  was  much  easier 
than  finding  a  job:  all  self-respect  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  school  department  appropriated  S300 
to  S350  a  year  to  buy  shoes  for  school  chil- 
dren. The  attendance  officer,  a  man  who 
had  held  the  job  for  twenty  years  or  more, 
gave  out  the  shoes  as  he  saw  fit,  great  stress 
always  being  laid  on  the  matter  of  school  at- 
tendance. 

You  can  readily  see  it  was  not  long  before 
we  realized  that  the  most  necessary  thing  to 
bring  about  was  co-operation;  that  in  all  the 
efforts  being  put  forth  we  must  work  jointly 
if  we  believed  in  the  right  kind  of  social 
service  for  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  and 
for  accomplishing  the  best  results.  Family 
problems  were  being  regarded  too  exclusively 
from  the  point  of  view  of  material  aid.  The 
rehabilitation  of  a  family,  looking  toward  the 
eradication  of  any  and  all  weak  points,  did 
not  enter  into  the  plans  of  the  existent 
relief  or  other  charitable  organizations.  A 
generous  community  was  plainly  in  process 
of  developing  and  encouraging  a  practice 
which  was  destroying  a  large  part  of  the  good 
which  might  have  been  accomplished  by  its 
generosity.  Perhaps  the  modern  point  of  view 
was  too  much  to  expect  from  those  who  were 
untrained  for  such  work.  For  after  all,  the 
best  results,  the  befriending  of  the  unfor- 
tunate and   the   diagnosing  of  their  needs. 


must  be  based  upon  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  case  work,  and  a  measure  of  train- 
ing for  it. 

When  the  Society  was  first  organized,  an 
advisory  committee  was  formed  in  order  to 
bring  about  co-operation  of  all  the  socially 
alert  forces  in  the  city.  The  committee  in- 
cluded a  representative  of  each  existing 
charitable  society,  including  the  church 
societies  and  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  District 
Nursing  Society;  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  women's 
auxiliary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  also 
the  school  attendance  officer,  two  physicians, 
and  others  who  would  bring  the  spirit  and 
the  definite  knowledge  necessary  to  co-oper- 
ation. The  representatives  were  elected  each 
year  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  by  the  society,  club  or  lodge 
which  they  represented. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  evening  and 
were  informal.  We  first  explained  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Associated  Charities  the 
necessity  of  co-operation  and  the  danger  of 
overlapping  and  pauperizing  if  we  failed  to 
co-operate;  explaining  the  use  of  the  con- 
fidential exchange  which  we  had  established, 
and  urging  all  other  charitable  agencies  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  and  of  our  office  at 
every  opportunity. 

We  started  out  to  hold  monthly  meetings 
of  this  advisory  committee,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  some  eight  months.  Then  the 
attendance  became  slim  and  we  dropped 
them,  and  through  rush  of  work  they  have 
not  been  re-established.  Still,  we  felt  that 
what  we  were  aiming  at  through  these  meet- 
ings was  realized  after  all,  for  the  leaven  con- 
tinued working. 

One  of  the  first  groups  that  we  cultivated 
was  that  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  They 
were  cordial  and  seemed  willing  to  be  friendly; 
and  while  we  have  not  always  agreed,  after 
four  years  we  are  the  best  of  friends  and  work 
in  close  co-operation.  We  are  positive  that 
today  they  see  the  logic  of  our  point  of  view 
more  clearly  than  before  our  advisory  com- 
mittee began  its  meetings. 

The  society  of  elderly  women  with  Chris- 
tian intentions,  which  had  dispensed  so  much 
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kindly  philanthropy  through  grocery  orders 
and  dinner  baskets,  after  some  time  voted  to 
give  up  practically  all  the  work  except  the 
sending  of  Thanksgiving  dinners;  and  last 
year  even  this  was  abandoned.  When  cases 
are  referred  to  them,  as  still  sometimes  hap- 
pens, they  refer  them  to  the  Associated 
Charities. 

The  lodges,  churches,  Sunday  school 
classes,  clubs  and  societies  very  rarely  under- 
take to  assist  a  family  now  without  first 
consulting  us.  We  sought  and  received  in- 
vitations to  present  our  work  to  such  gather- 
ings, in  this  way  coming  into  close  touch 
with  them  and  telling  very  frankly  our  meth- 
ods and  why  we  needed  their  co-operation 
to  get  best  results  in  Johnsonville.  We  now 
get  annual  contributions  from  most  of  these 
organizations,  and  in  emergencies  feel  free 
to  call  upon  them  for  added  assistance  when 
necessary — and  find  that  they  respond 
quickly  to  an  appeal  if  it  is  for  funds  for  a 
definite  case  rather  than  for  general  expenses. 

We  had  to  work  our  way  tactfully  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  district  county  probation 
officer  and  police  department,  always  try- 
ing to  have  a  personal  interview  if  possible 
with  the  judge  and  chief  of  police  when  cases 
were  to  come  up  in  which  we  were  interested, 
and  going  to  them  for  advice  before  cases 
came  to  their  notice.  Now  they  refer  cases 
to  us  regularly,  and  on  some  occasions  the 
probation  officer  has  called  upon  us  to  help 
out  on  cases  with  which  we  had  not  pre- 
viously been  acquainted. 

By  quietly  talking  the  matter  over  with 
the  mayor,  superintendent  of  schools  and 
members  of  the  school  committee,  and  point- 
ing out  cases  in  which  shoes  had  been  un- 
wisely supplied,  we  induced  the  school 
committee  a  year  ago  to  stop  appropriating 
$300  a  year  to  supply  shoes  and  clothing  for 
the  school  children.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  came  to  us  and  asked  if  they  could 
refer  children  to  us  who  were  out  of  school 
on  account  of  lack  of  shoes  and  clothing; 
and  we  told  him  we  were  willing  to  accept 
such  cases  if  they  would  allow  the  Associated 
Charities  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  was 
necessary    to    supply    the    articles    needed. 


This  plan  was  agreed  upon.  Cards  were 
printed  by  the  school  department,  to  be 
filled  out  at  the  school  office  and  sent  to  us; 
we  were  to  investigate  within  twelve  hours. 
In  many  instances  in  which  shoes  were  sup- 
plied, they  were  paid  for  a  little  each  week 
by  the  family,  until  the  whole  amount  was 
received.  It  took  some  time  and  patience 
to  educate  out  of  incipient  pauperism  those 
who  had  been  recipients  of  the  schools'  gen- 
erosity. 

The  Associated  Charities  gave  the  district 
nurses  the  use  of  two  rooms  for  their  work, 
and  in  this  way  were  able  to  co-operate  very 
closely.  Much  time  and  effort  have  been  saved 
to  both  organizations  by  means  of  the  mu- 
tual accessibility. 

Before  Associated  Charities  work  started 
in  Johnsonville,  our  local  paper,  which  has 
been  most  generous  in  giving  space,  always 
ran  just  before  Christmas  time  a  column  of 
"Santa  Claus  letters,"  asking  each  reader  to 
be  a  "good  fellow"  and  help  some  child  to 
have  a  real  Christmas.  After  we  started  our 
work,  the  paper  requested  the  privilege  of 
turning  the  letters  over  to  us,  and  we  were 
asked  to  investigate  the  cases  with  which  we 
were  not  already  familiar.  There  were  so 
many  letters  from  children  asking  for  all 
sorts  of  extravagant  things,  that  we  urged 
the  paper  to  discourage  this  sort  of  giving, 
and  for  two  years  past  the  "Santa  Claus 
letters"  have  been,  given  up  entirely. 

Two  years  ago  the  matter  of  a  mental 
hygiene  clinic  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  was  agitated.  Many  were  only  casu- 
ally interested  in  it,  and  for  a  while  the  sub- 
ject remained  the  hobby  of  a  few  enthusiasts. 
We  decided  to  help  on  the  agitation,  for  we 
were  constantly  having  teachers  call  us  up, 
reporting  children  with  whom  they  could  do 
nothing  in  school;  and  we  wanted  some  con- 
structive way  to  deal  with  such  cases.  One 
girl  of  nine  years,  for  instance,  was  demoted 
to  the  first  grade  and  reported  hopeless.  We 
found  that  they  had  put  her  into  the  second 
grade  not  because  she  belonged  there,  but 
because  they  were  tired  of  seeing  her  in  the 
first  grade  room;  and  of  course  she  had  to  be 
sent  back. 
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The  superintendent  of  schools  was  seen, 
and  he  promised  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  a 
clinic  in  the  school  committee  for  discussion. 
Before  this  was  done  we  made  it  a  point 
to  see  five  or  six  of  the  school  committee 
and  explain  the  clinic  and  what  we  hoped  it 
would  accomplish,  so  that  when  the  matter 
came  up  for  discussion  they  were  prepared. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  previously 
with  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  schools 
for  feeble-minded  children,  and  he  agreed  to 
send  a  physician  from  the  school  to  do  the 
examining.  The  clinic  was  started  and  is 
still  doing  good  work;  but  we  doubt  very 
much  if  it  would  have  gone  through  if  the 
members  had  not  been  informed  beforehand. 

If  we  are  to  get  people  interested  in  the 
particular  work  we  are  doing,  it  is  quite  nec- 
essary for  us  to  identify  ourselves  with  the 
other  organizations  in  the  city,  and  have  a 
keen  interest  in  their  work.  The  first  year 
in  Johnsonville  I  joined  some  six  or  seven 
organizations,  paid  dues,  and  as  often  as 
possible  attended  their  meetings  and  tried 
to  take  a  real  interest  in  what  they  were 
doing.  Naturally  we  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  speak  of  our  work  and  how  we  could 
be  helpful  to  the  other  members  and  vice 
versa;  and  I  believe  more  was  accomplished 
thus  in  getting  co-operation  and  close  con- 
tact than  could  have  been  done  in  any  other 
way.  I  believe  we  should  also  make  a  special 
effort  to  serve  on  committees  when  we  are 
asked,  even  if  the  work  of  the  particular 
committee  does  not  appear  to  follow  along 
our  special  line;  we  should  be  interested  in 
the  social  life  of  the  city. 

I  recall  one  instance  where  a  club  of 
women  were  anxious  to  do  some  special  work 


in  a  nearby  mill  village.  A  day  nursery  had 
been  suggested  as  necessary  and  helpful,  as 
some  of  the  women  of  the  village  worked  in 
the  cotton  mill  and  were  said  to  be  boarding 
their  children  out  with  older  women  while 
they  worked.  We  were  asked  to  serve  on  the 
committee  that  was  formed  to  get  the  work 
started.  The  ones  who  were  promoting  the 
work  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  village 
people,  how  many  children  were  being 
boarded  out  or  probably  would  be,  were 
there  a  place  to  send  them;  so  we  suggested 
to  the  committee  that  a  survey  be  made,  and 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  mill  should  be 
interviewed,  as  well  as  those  who  were  board- 
ing out  their  children.  The  Associated  Char- 
ities was  asked  to  undertake  this  work, 
which  we  were  quite  willing  to  do.  After  a 
thorough  canvass  we  found  there  were  only 
six  or  seven  children  being  boarded  out.  In 
two  cases  the  mother  could  have  been  at 
home  caring  for  them,  as  her  husband  was 
earning  good  wages;  but  she  liked  the  ex- 
citement of  mill  work  better  than  the  hum- 
drum of  housework  and  caring  for  her  family. 
There  were  mothers  who  said  they  would  like 
to  go  to  work  if  we  would  care  for  the  children, 
though  it  was  not  really  necessary  for  them 
to  work.  There  was  no  sort  of  recreation  in 
the  village  for  young  people  or  others;  and 
it  was  therefore  suggested  that  a  neighbor- 
hood house  be  opened,  instead  of  the  pro- 
posed day  nursery.  The  mill  corporation 
gave  us  a  small  tenement  where  clubs  were 
started  for  mothers,  young  women,  and  ju- 
nior girls  and  boys,  kindergarten  and  play- 
ground work.  Much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished and  the  whole  village  has  been  bene- 
fited by  the  neighborhood  house. 
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JANE  CLEGG— A  CASE  HISTORY 

HELEN  C.  WALLERSTEIN 

Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


ST.  JOHN  ERVINE'S  absorbing  play, 
now  running  at  the  Garrick  Theater  in 
New  York,  makes  an  extraordinary  ap- 
peal to  the  case  worker,  while  furnishing  her 
with  a  rare  lesson  in  the  art  of  developing  her 
story  through  character  study. 

The  story  is  simple.  The  curtain  rises  on 
a  shabby,  comfortable,  lived-in  room,  the 
table  cleared  of  supper  except  for  the  single 
place  waiting  for  father;  and  four  people  at 
the  end  of  their  day  likewise  waiting  for 
father.  Jane  Clegg  sits  at  the  table  darning, 
not  entering  much  into  the  conversation  of 
Grandma  in  her  chair  by  the  fire,  and  of 
Johnny  and  Jenny  building  block  houses  at 
Grandma's  feet.  Mrs.  Clegg  Senior  talks  on 
in  her  aged,  somewhat  querulous  way.  From 
her  we  learn  that  Henry  Clegg  is  an  insurance 
agent,  that  his  income  is  sufficient,  that  he 
gets  in  late — and  later — and  that,  perhaps, 
he  isn't  all  a  husband  should  be.  The  elder 
Mrs.  Clegg  does  not  say  this,  but  she  up- 
braids Jane  for  her  lack  of  sympathy  for  him 
and  for  the  fact  that  she  cannot  forget  the 
past.  At  this  point  Jane  breaks  in:  she  can  t 
forget  that  he  has  once  been  unfaithful  to 
her — and  then  there  comes  a  revealing  flash. 
If  she  had  been  in  the  position  then  that  she  is 
now,  she  would  have  left  him.-  Now,  John 
and  Jennie  are  grown  and  she,  Jane,  has 
recently  inherited  £700;  then,  the  children 
were  babies  and  she  had  only  their  father  to 
depend  on. 

Presently,  after  the  children  have  been 
sent  to  bed  (impetuous  Jennie  bribed  by  a 
penny  from  her  grandmother),  Henry  comes 
in,  big  and  important,  pettish,  selfish,  ex- 
pecting to  be  made  much  of.  He  gulps  his 
supper,  which  is  broken  into  by  the  argu- 
ment— evidently  no  new  argument — about 
Jane's  money.  Henry  wants  £200  of  it  (he 
really  feels  as  Jane's  husband  that  it  should 
all  be  turned  over  to  him),  but  Jane  says, 
"not  a  farthing."  She  has  plans  for  the  use 
of  that  money  which  involve  the  future  of 
Johnny  and  Jenny. 


The  story  moves  swiftly.  Before  the  end 
of  the  first  act  we  have  learned,  through  the 
delightful  and  altogether  human  cockney 
horse  dealer,  who  has  come  to  demand  of 
"Enery"  £25  owing  to  him,  that  Henry  has 
again  been  unfaithful  and  is  at  present  deeply 
involved  in  an  aflf"air  with  a  young  girl.  The 
second  act  carries  us  through  the  preliminary 
stages.  A  fellow  clerk  of  Henry's  is  this  time 
the  medium  of  information.  He  has  called 
to  learn,  first,  Henry's  whereabouts,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  inquire  about  a  check  made  out  to 
Henry,  but  belonging  to  the  firm,  which  Henry 
has  not  turned  in.  Henry,  driven  to  the  wall, 
admits  he  has  cashed  the  check  and  attempts 
to  crawl  out  through  a  network  of  lies.  The 
whole  truth  is  not  yet  known  to  Jane,  but  her 
immediate  taking  of  the  reins,  as  she  comes 
to  the  fore  in  the  critical  situation,  shows 
that  somehow  the  future  rests  in  her  hands. 

This  is  the  story,  simple  in  outline,  and 
simply  told  through  the  natural  medium  of  a 
few  characters  closely  involved  therein.  The 
third  and  last  act  brings  about  the  disclosure 
of  the  facts  already  known  to  Jane.  Jane 
pays  the  debts,  the  £140  due  the  company 
and  £25  due  the  "bookie."  Then  she  and 
Henry  have  a  final  scene  together.  Jane  bids 
Henry  go  that  vety  night  to  Kitty,  with 
whom  he  had  planned  elopement  the  next 
day.  This  attitude  is  incomprehensible  to 
Henry.  He  tells  her  that  his  mother,  a  reli- 
gious woman,  would  not  have  done  this. 
The  trouble,  he  feels,  is  that  Jane  is  too  good 
for  him.  If  he  had  married  a  woman  his 
equal  or  below  him,  it  would  have  gone  well 
with  them.  He  admits  that  he  would  not 
lie  to  Kitty  as  he  has  to  Jane.  One  has  a 
certain  sympathy  for  Henry,  and  a  realiza- 
tion that  given  different  circumstances  he 
might  have  been  another  man.  And  so  he 
goes  off  to  Kitty  in  evident  relief,  but  deeply 
puzzled.  They  bid  each  other  goodbye,  with 
more  understanding  than  has  ever  existed 
between  them.  Jane  stands  before  the  fire, 
tense,  awaiting  his  final  going.  Her  shoulders 
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rise  up  and  Idown  in  response  to  the  slamming 
of  the  door.  She  stretches  out  her  arms  side- 
ways and  opens  up  her  hands.  It  is  as  if  she 
dropped  the  burden  of  all  her  married  life 
from  them.  Then  she  turns  out  the  lights 
and  mounts  the  stairs,  alone,  to  bed. 

As  I  left  the  theater,  there  came  to  my 
mind  a  case  record  I  had  read  not  long  be- 
fore. The  woman  before  her  marriage  had 
been  a  successful  business  woman,  a  strong 
and  respected  character.  Her  husband  was 
weak,  incompetent,  immoral.  He  had  wan- 
derlust to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  ascribed 
to  a  definite  mental  lack.  The  years  of  their 
marriage  were  one  long  history  of  desertion 


on  his  part.  The  woman  had  lost  the  stan- 
dards of  her  youth,  and  her  three  children 
were  being  raised  in  squalor.  Finally  the 
man  was  apprehended  and  sentenced  to  a 
long  term  in  the  workhouse.  WTiile  he  had 
been  roaming  the  country,  following  his  own 
desires,  his  wife  made  little  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  real  home  for  her  three  children. 
Since  his  imprisonment  she  has  been  a 
changed  woman.  Her  home  is  well  kept;  her 
children  are  clean.  She  is  reliable  and  gain- 
ing daily  in  self-respect.  There  is  little  sur- 
face similarity  between  her  story  and  Jane 
Clegg's.  Yet,  just  as  truly,  she  has  opened 
up  her  hands,  and  dropped  her  burden. 


A  SOCIAL  VERDICT 

AN  UNUSUAL  thing  happened  in  Michi- 
gan recently.  An  unmarried  mother, 
commonly  known  as  a  prostitute,  secured  a 
verdict  in  Circuit  Court  finding  "X  is  the 
father  of  the  child  as  charged."  The  girl  is 
typical  of  a  large  group.  She  is  deficient 
mentally,  yet  not  a  subject  for  institutional 
commitment;  brought  up  in  a  home  from 
which  nothing  but  crime  might  be  expected, 
thrown  on  the  world  at  fourteen,  per- 
mitted by  law  to  marry  at  fifteen,  divorced  at 
seventeen,  to  become  the  prey  of  degenerate 
men. 

Usually  this  girl  has  paid  by  far  the  heavi- 
est price  for  her  misfortune,  while  the  man 
involved  has  gone  free.  As  a  test  case  with 
strong  evidence  against  X,  a  married  man, 
the  strength  of  Michigan's  law  was  tried  out. 
The  judge,  with  a  keen  social  sense  of  justice, 
when  instructing  the  jury,  tried  to  shake  off 
the  mud  and  muck  saturating  the  evidence, 
declaring,  "God  forbid  that  parenthood 
should  ever  be  declared  a  crime,"  but  insist- 
ing, rather,  that  "desertion  of  offspring  con- 
stitutes crime."  After  twenty  minutes,  the 
jury  returned  the  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
mother.  Since  this,  three  additional  cases 
have  received  similar  verdicts  and  at  least 
one  court  in  Michigan  promises  to  require  the 
father  to  bear  some  responsibility  for  the 
child  of  the  unmarried  mother. 

S.  A.  B. 


HELP  FROM  A  DEPARTMENT 
STORE  IN  BOSTON 

O  IDE  LIGHTS  on  methods  by  which  exec- 
^  utives  of  social  agencies  can  help  maintain 
a  high  grade  of  case  work  came  from  an  unex- 
pected source.  Miss  Bemice  Cannon  of  the 
Educational  Division  of  Filene's  Department 
Store  describes  three  ways  by  which  her  divi- 
sion is  increasing  the  efficiency  of  employees: 

First,  she  has  found  that  in  order  to  train 
the  store  employees  she  and  her  staff  must 
be  able  to  do  themselves  the  thing  they  are 
trying  to  teach,  and  to  do  it  better  than  their 
pupils.  Otherwise  they  do  not  receive  re- 
spect. They  keep  their  knowledge  of  the 
work  vital  by  going  into  the  different  parts  of 
the  store  from  time  to  time  and  taking  over 
the  duties  of  one  or  another  employee. 

Second,  her  division  anal}^es  each  job  to 
find  out  just  what  the  employee  on  that  job 
has  to  do. 

Third,  groups  of  employees  in  each  sepa- 
rate department  are  called  together  to  frame 
the  policies  of  that  department.  This  gives 
the  administration  the  benefit  of  the  first- 
hand experience  of  the  people  who  see  the 
hitches  in  the  day-by-day  work  of  the  store. 

The  eflFect  of  these  methods  as  shown  in 
the  number  of  sales  is  startling.  This  would 
all  seem  to  bear  directly  upon  the  relation 
between  the  administration  of  social  agencies 
and  their  case  workers,  and  on  our  methods 
of  training. 
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EDITORIAL 

WE  ANNOUNCE  with  pleasure  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  David  H, 
Holbrook  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work,  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr. 
Thomas  K.  Brown,  Jr.,  who  recently  re- 
signed. 

Mr.  Holbrook  is  a  native  of  Minnesota  and 
his  professional  life  has  been  spent  in  that 
state.  He  came  into  social  work  through 
the  avenue  of  educational  work  where  he 
showed  his  interest  in  social  matters  by 
choosing  political  science  as  his  subject  in 
secondary  school  teaching.  In  1914,  when 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Minneapolis  was  reorganized  by  that  great 
educator,  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Mr.  Holbrook, 
then  a  teacher  in  the  Minneapolis  schools, 
was  chosen  as  head  of  the  new  Attendance 
Department.  To  apply  case  work  in  this 
field  was  a  venture  requiring  vision  as  well 
as  skill;  that  Mr.  Holbrook  had  both  is 
shown  in  the  socialized  public  department 
which  was  the  outcome  of  his  efforts. 

In  September,  1918,  Mr.  Holbrook  be- 
came Associate  Director  of  the  Northern 
Division   of   the   American    Red   Cross,   in 


charge  of  the  department  of  after-care  of 
disabled  men.  He  continued  to  place  em- 
No.  5  phasis  on  the  case  work  method  and  at  once 
=  took  a  leading  position  among  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  after-care.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  attended  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  at  Atlantic  City  may 
remember  a  paper  on  "The  Twilight  Zone 
Between  Vocational  Re-education  and  So- 
cial Service"  presented  by  Mr.  Holbrook, 
and  will  recall  his  strong  emphasis  upon  the 
application  of  case  work  to  an  educational 
process. 

In  August,  1919,  Mr.  Holbrook  became 
Director  of  Civilian  Relief  for  the  Northern 
Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Bruno  in  that  position,  and  in 
February,  1920,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Manager  of  the  Division,  a  position  which  he 
now  holds.  Mr.  Holbrook  expects  to  take 
up  his  new  duties  in  New  York  in  the  early 
autumn. 

AN  INDICTMENT  of  the  utter  stupidity, 
■*■  ^  ignorance  and  superficiality  which  char- 
acterize much  of  the  money-raising  done  by 
individual  societies  may  be  acknowledged 
without  going  to  the  extreme  of  condemning 
— per  se — all  money  raising  as  done  by  in- 
dividual societies.  Indeed  there  are  those 
who  have  found  faults  equally  serious  in 
connection  with  the  joint  money-raising  of 
federations.  We  may  find  a  middle  ground 
for  sensible  discussion  if  we  can  all  agree  that 
the  psychology  of  individuals  and  of  com- 
munities varies,  and  that  the  problem  of 
money-raising  is  largely  a  psychological  rather 
than  a  business  one. 

For  example,  from  the  community  stand- 
point, one  method  which  would  give  greater 
coherence  to  money-raising  by  individual 
societies  would  be  mutual  agreement  as  to 
possible  sequence  in  letter  or  other  cam- 
paigns for  obtaining  new  contributors.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  there  is  a  lumping 
of  a  number  of  important  appeals  at  a  given 
time  in  the  season  which  works  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  the  activities  interested  and 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  i 
agreement  beforehand.     The  establishment 
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of  central  councils  of  social  agencies  makes 
possible  such  systematization.  The  plan 
would  have  to  be  subject,  of  course,  to  short 
notice  changes;  no  one  can  foretell  months  in 
advance  what  may  confront  a  particular  so- 
cial agency. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question 
which  relates  to  possible  improvement  in  the 
financial  planning  of  the  individual  agencies. 
A  considerable  improvement  could  be  made 
if  agencies  would  work  through  federations, 
such  as  central  councils,  in  seeking  the  assis- 
tance of  people  who  might  suggest  better 
methods  of  approach,  of  advertising,  and  of 
education.  Then  there  is  a  great  field  in  con- 
nection with  group  appeals;  that  is,  appeals 
for  groups  of  societies  engaged  in  more  or  less 
similar  work.  Groups  of  every  size  are 
doubtless  open  to  experimentation,  and  it 
should  be  demonstrated  in  how  far  group 
appeals  may  hold  the  color  and  vigor  of  the 
best  kind  of  campaign  as  carried  on  by  in- 
dividual agencies.  Any  number  of  experi- 
ments are  possible  in  this  direction,  but  one 
distinct  species  would  be  a  group  appeal  fol- 
lowed by  campaigns  of  individual  societies 
within  the  group  itself. 

There  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  in  the 
field  of  social  financing,  its  boundaries  are 
too  vague.  This  very  consideration,  how- 
ever, leads  us  to  question  the  social  philoso- 
phy of  those  communities  which  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  raising  all  the  money  for 
all  the  agencies  within  a  short  period  of 
time  each  year  upon  a  "once-for-all  and  all- 
at-once"  basis.  This,  be  it  noted,  is  not  a 
necessary  part  of  the  peace  chest  or  of  the 
financial  federation  idea,  although  in  some 
instances  it  seems  to  have  become  so.  As  we 
see  it,  this  "once-for-all"  philosophy  might 
lead  us  logically  to  the  position  that  the 
citizen  fulfills  his  duties  as  a  citizen  by 
merely  voting  at  the  proper  intervals!  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  insist  that  good  citizen- 
ship requires  more  than  this.  It  requires 
thought  and  action  in  the  intervals  between 
elections,  and  a  citizen's  obligations  to  take 
such  action  are  brought  home  to  him  by  all 
sorts  of  civic  and  political  bodies. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  social  workers 


nowhere  agree  that  contributors  should  be 
approached  on  the  assumption  that  society 
(falls  merely  upon  their  generosity.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  good  social  citizen- 
ship carries  with  it  responsibility  for  the  sup- 
port of  social  activities,  or  certain  of  them. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  a  large  number  of 
people  can  give  only  money  service;  why, 
therefore,  should  the  limits  of  their  thinking 
along  this  important  line  be  confined  to  a 
given  week  or  two  weeks,  or,  as  is  more  often 
the  case,  to  a  small  fraction  of  that  time .'' 

It  may  be  added  that  even  under  the 
"once-for-all  and  all-at-once"  plan,  it  is  con- 
templated that  contributors  shall  receive 
other  educational  material  in  the  intervals 
between  the  financial  appeals.  Neverthe- 
less, is  it  not  true  that  the  thought  which 
leads  to  action  is  the  thought  most  educative 
and  developmental  in  character?  A  decision 
to  give  or  not  to  give  involves  action,  and 
action  will  be  the  more  vigorous  if  it  follows 
hard  on  the  heels  of  thought. 

The  argument  that  much  of  the  giving,  in 
answer  to  individual  appeals,  is  well-nigh 
thoughtless,  does  not  detract  from  the  weight 
of  this  reasoning.  Giving  does  not  become 
the  less  thoughtless  as  it  is  made  to  cover  a 
large  number  of  agencies.  There  is  always 
the  hope  that  some  bit,  scattered  here  and 
there  among  a  number  of  appeals,  may  strike 
into  the  mentality  of  this  or  that  contributor. 
This  chance  is  lessened,  of  course,  when  but 
a  single,  blanket  appeal  each  year  is  made  to 
each  contributor. 

This  is  not  a  brief  for  any  one  form  of 
money-raising,  but  simply  a  plea  for  experi- 
mentation, in  case  changes  in  policy  are  being 
seriously  considered. 

THE  following  letter  in  response  to  a  spe- 
cial case  appeal,  in  a  city  which  does  not 
appeal  "once-for-all,"  illustrates  the  some- 
thing more  than  money-giving  which  is  fos- 
tered by  the  less  wholesale  method: 

I  read  with  much  interest  your  account  of  Mrs. 
Weber  [in  a  personal  letter]  and  note  that  she  requires 
S12.45  per  week  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  three 
children.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  enclose  my 
check  for  $15.00  as  my  contribution  for  her  support  for 
one  week.    You  will  notice  that  my  check  is  for  $2.55 
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more  than  the  amount  asked  for.  Please  tell  Mrs. 
Weber  that  she  and  the  children  should  go  to  the  moving 
pictures  with  this  small  extra  amount. 

'T^HE  New  York  Times  of  May  23,  1920, 
-^  contained  an  article  part  of  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"DRIVE"  FOR  RELIEF  FUNDS  IS  ABANDONED 
An  effort  to  eliminate  the  "drive"  as  a  factor  in  rais- 
ing funds  for  philanthropic  purposes  was  announced 
yesterday  by  Arthur  Lehman  of  the  Federation  for  the 
Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies.  Mr.  Lehman 
made  public  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Business 
Men's  Council  whose  members  have  pledged  themselves 
to  devote  a  definite  time  each  week  to  continuous  propa- 
ganda for  sporadic  "drives."  The  plan  is  expected  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  radical  innovations  in  modern 
philanthropy. 

Mr.  Lehman,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Council,  said 
drives  for  charitable  funds  had  irritated  the  public.  The 
new  plan  aims  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  business  men 
in  the  work  of  institutions  affihated  with  the  Federation. 
"It  has  long  been  known  that  business  men  can  best 
be  approached  through  their  business,"  said  Mr.  Leh- 
man.   "It  has  been  found  in  many  cases  that  attempts 


to  enlist  the  support  of  a  particular  industry  found  that 
industry  involved  in  difficulties  of  its  own.  This  diffi- 
culty, we  hope,  will  be  eliminated  by  the  all-year-around 
work." 

What  is  significant  is  that  the  strongest 
Jewish  federation  in  the  country  has  come  to 
see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  drive 
is  doomed  and  many  social  workers  believe 
that  it  will  fast  reach  its  destination.  This, 
for  the  reason  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  pub- 
lic will  become  antagonistic  to  the  methods 
which  are  employed,  and  canvassers  will  be 
harder  and  harder  to  secure. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  of  Rev.  Clark  Carter,  who,  for  thirty- 
two  years,  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  City 
Mission  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 


FOOD  FOR  FIVE  AT  TWELVE  DOLLARS  A  WEEK 

ELINOR  L.  TAYLOR 

District  Secretary,  Newark  {N.  J.)  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities 


Note. — ^The  following  article  was  captured  for  The 
Family  in  the  belief  that  it  would  shed  some  real  light 
on  the  vital  question,  often  asked:  Is  it  possible  for 
families   to  live  on  the  food   allowance  given  them.? 

The  Editor,  like  others,  has  recently  been  impressed 
by  the  H.  C.  of  L.;  and  finding  food  in  general  more  ex- 
pensive than  indicated  in  the  article,  and  in  particular 
having  just  paid  18  cents  for  7  middle-sized  potatoes, 
she  wondered  if  all  the  figures  were  correct,  and  if  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  could  really  be  secured  for  SL25  to 
$1.50.  Investigation  in  various  markets  in  New  York 
confirmed  the  possibility  of  matching  all  the  prices 
quoted  but  this  one;  and  a  letter  to  the  author,  asking 
for  a  few  details,  elicited  the  following  information: 

"You  ask  me  to  explain  under  what  auspices  the 
article  was  originally  written.  In  January,  1920,  an 
article  came  out  in  the  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
written  by  a  professor  at  Simmons  College,  and  starting 
a  series  on  household  management.  Connected  with 
this  article  was  a  series  of  menus  and  market  lists,  all  of 
which  instructed  the  housewife  how  to  feed  a  family  of 
five  on  $20  a  week.  Previous  to  that  time  I  had  not 
thought  of  writing  up  my  experiment,  but  felt  that,  as  I 
had  brought  my  expenses  below  this  amount,  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  put  down  what  I  had  actually  accom- 
phshed,  and  get  it  before  the  public  eye  in  some  way. 
Mr.  de  Schweinitz  thought  that  The  Family  would  be  a 
good  magazine  to  which  to  send  my  findings. 

"It  might  be  interesting  to  have  a  week's  list  of  my 
purchases.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
exactly  the  amounts  spent  on  menus  because  supplies 
were  often  carried  over  from  one  week  to  the  next.  I  am 
appending  the  list  for  the  week  beginning  December 
22,  1919  (Christmas  week).  This  includes  amounts  pur- 
chased and  costs.  I  might  add  that  we  were  able  to  buy 
the  small  white  potatoes  at  $1.25  per  bushel  at  one  of 
our  large  stores." 


5  lbs 

sugar 

$0.60 

1  lb 

rice 

14 

lib. 

lard 

.28 

lib. 

coffee 

.40 

lib. 

cranberries. . . 

.12 

1  lb. 

mixed  nuts. . . 

.30 

1  lb. 

cocoa 

.30 

lyi  doz.  oranges . . . 

.48 

}i  peck  apples.  . . . 

.38 

lib. 

silver  onions. . 

.20 

12  lbs 

flour 

.88 

lib. 

bamburg  steak 

.25 

1  bottle  vinegar.  .  . 

.15 

Klb 

.  cheese 

.10 

1  box 

codfish 

.14 

2  lbs 

Nucoa 

.74 

1  doz.  eggs $0.65 

5yi     lbs.     stewing 

chicken 1.64 

1  lb.  beans 16 

3  lbs.  shoulder  lamb.     .84 

1  lb.  macaroni IS 

Lettuce 08 

K  lb.  fresh  pork 18 

1  lb.  veal  chops 30 

1  pt.  sauer-kraut.  .  .     .06 

}4  lb.  saltines 13 

Noodles 10 

14  quarts  milk 1.96 


Total $11.71 


These  items  and  prices  are  reproduced  to  prove 
that  much  economy  can  be  effected  through  careful 
buying. 


LAST  fall  some  changes  in  our  family  and 
the  high  cost  of  living  made  it  neces- 
sary  for  us  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
our  home  to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  Our 
food  had  been  costing  us  $60  or  more  a 
month.  As  this  was  more  than  we  could 
afford,  I  decided  to  try  the  food  budget 
applied  to  families  under  the  care  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  of 
whose  staff  I  was  then  a  member. 
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At  that  time  the  Society's  food  allowance 
was  a  cent  a  calorie,  the  maximum  estimated 
number  of  calories  required  per  day  accord- 
ing to  the  age,  health,  and  occupation  of 
the  individual  being  used  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  per  week.  Milk 
was  not  included  in  this  budget.  It  was 
supplied  as  an  extra. 

Our  family  consists  of  five  persons:  my 
grandmother,  over  eighty  years;  my  mother, 
who  does  the  housekeeping;  my  brother,  a 
purchasing  agent;  and  my  sister  and  myself, 
both  social  workers.  According  to  the  calorie 
schedule  our  food  allowance  should  be  S9.75 
a  week,  with  the  addition  of  two  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  which  at  14  cents  a  quart 
would  bring  the  total  weekly  budget  to 
S11.71.  From  October  1  to  December  31,  I 
kept  well  within  this  amount.  The  family 
continued  to  be  in  excellent  health,  and 
the  guests  whom  we  frequently  had  to 
dinner  seemed  to  think  we  set  a  good 
table. 

I  started  by  trying  several  different  stores, 
—one  of  the  secrets  of  economical  buying. 
No  two  stores  are  exactly  alike  as  to  prices. 
Many  meat  shops  handle  a  good  line  of 
groceries,  but  they  invariably  charge  higher 
prices  than  do  those  selling  groceries  exclu- 
sively. For  the  latter  I  always  went  to  the 
chain  stores,  and  for  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
certain  large  markets  dealing  exclusively  in 
those  commodities.  The  section  of  the  city 
in  which  I  was  working  was  some  distance 
from  my  home,  but  was  particularly  well 
supplied  with  good  and  cheap  meat  shops.  I 
bought  practically  all  my  meat  at  one  shop 
there.  My  expenditures  for  this  averaged 
$1.80  per  week,  and  we  had  some  form  of 
meat  or  protein  food  every  day.  For  exam- 
ple, one  week  I  bought  a  five-pound  chuck 
roast  for  $1.00.  We  had  it  in  some  form  for 
dinner  for  three  days.  Another  day  I  got  a 
dozen  oysters  for  18  cents,  which,  combined 
with  crackers,  made  a  delicious  scallop;  the 
next  day  we  had  kidney  pie  for  15  cents;  the 
next,  veal  chops  for  30  cents;  and  the  last, 
baked  beans  (baked  at  home)  for  16  cents. 
The  butter  and  egg  man  came  once  a  week; 
our  standing  order  was  two  pounds  of  nut 


butter  and  a  dozen  and  a  half  eggs,  amount- 
ing to  SI. 65  a  week.  The  baker  came  four 
times  and  each  time  left  a  large  loaf  of 
bread;    the  bill  was  56  cents. 

We  are  very  fond  of  fruit  and  always  have 
it  for  breakfast,  spending  not  more  than  a 
dollar  a  week,  and  with  some  on  hand  all  the 
time.  At  dinner  we  always  had  meat,  pota- 
toes or  another  starch,  such  as  rice  or  maca- 
roni, one  or  two  vegetables,  a  dessert,  and 
sometimes  a  salad.  I  bought  my  potatoes  in 
bulk.  A  bushel  at  one  store  cost  SI. 25  to 
$1.50  and  lasted  at  least  six  weeks.  Gro- 
ceries I  purchased  in  the  same  way.  A 
weekly  list  was  made  out  during  the  week, 
and  bought  on  Saturday.  This  averaged 
S3. 00  to  $3.50.  I  never  bought  less  than 
twelve  pounds  of  flour,  which  lasted  exactly 
a  month;  one  pound  of  lard,  which  lasted 
two  weeks;  three  pounds  of  coflFee,  which 
lasted  a  month.  During  the  sugar  shortage 
we  came  down  to  two  pounds  a  week  (though 
our  normal  average  was  about  four  pounds  a 
week),  which  allowed  plenty  for  desserts. 
This  left  me  about  $1.25  per  week  to  spend 
on  vegetables  and  extras.  In  October  we 
had  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  com,  lima  and 
string  beans,  and  tomatoes.  Later  we  had 
to  resort  to  canned  foods  varied  by  cabbage, 
turnips,  spinach,  carrots  and  lettuce. 

I  arranged  all  the  menus  at  the  beginning 
of  each  week.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those 
we  had  from  December  14  to  31.  Daily 
breakfasts  are  not  written  out  because  they 
were  very  much  the  same  from  day  to  day, 
except  when  we  used  something  left  over 
from  the  night  before.  A  composite  break- 
fast menu  is  given  under  the  first  date.  Eggs, 
which  my  mother  and  grandmother  rarely 
ate,  were  sometimes  varied  by  griddle  cakes 
or  waffles.  My  mother  and  grandmother  had 
their  lunch  at  home.  Cold  lunches  were 
packed  for  the  other  three  members  of  the 
family. 

The  entire  cost  of  our  food  from  Decem- 
ber 14  to  31  w^as  S21.80.  I  am  sure  that  the 
housekeeper  of  average  intelligence  could  do 
as  well  or  better,  for  she  would  have  more 
time  to  locate  good  and  reasonable  stores  and 
plan  the  meals. 
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Menus,  December  14-31,  1919 


Sunday,  Dec.  14     - 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Wheatena  or  other  cereal 
Eggs   (boiled,   fried  with   bacon, 

poached,  or  scrambled) 
Coffee  or  cocoa 
Bread   and   butter,   or  toast,   or 

some    form    of   hot    bread    as 

biscuit,  muffins,  corn  bread,  or 

griddle  cakes. 


Dinner 

Beef  and  veal  pot-pie 
Baked  potatoes 
Creamed  peas 
Cottage     pudding    with 

sauce 
Coffee  (demi-tasse) 


lemon 


Supper 

Tuna  fish  salad 
Hot  biscuit 
Blackberry  jam 
Tea 


Monday,  Dec.  15 
Lunch  for  two 

Stew  from  pot-pie 
Boiled  potatoes 
Tea  and  toast 


Tuesday,  Dec.  16 
Hot  Lunch 

Bacon  and  eggs 
Fried  potatoes 
Griddle  cakes 
Tea 

Wednesday,  Dec.  17 
Hot  Lunch 

Hash  from  chops 
Fried  apples 
Tea 


Thursday,  Dec.  18 
Hot  Lunch 

Corn  meal  mush 
Toast  and  tea 


Friday,  Dec.  19 
Hot  Lunch 

Clam  broth 
Omelette 
Graham  gems 
Tea 


Saturday,  Dec.  20 


Sunday,  Dec.  21 


Monday,  Dec.  22 
Hot  Lunch 
Farina 

Bacon  with  baked  beans 
Tea 


Packed  Lunch  jor  three 
Veal  loaf  sandwiches 
Cottage  pudding  cold,  as  cake 
One  apple  each 
Tea  (made  in  office) 


Packed  Lunches 
Pimento  sandwiches 
Goldenrod  cake 
Apples 


Packed  Lunches 
Fried  oysters 
Pimento  sandwiches 
Apples 


Packed  Lunches 
Chicken  soup  (canned) 
Bacon  sandwiches 
Chocolate  Tastykake 
Bananas 


Packed  Lunch 
Peanut  butter  sandwiches 
Ginger  cookies 
Oranges 
Tea 


Lunch  {all  at  home) 
Slices  of  roast  in  hot  gravy 
Rice 

Sponge  cake 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
Beef  pot-pie 
Baked  sweet  potatoes 
Scalloped  tomatoes 
Cold  slaw  (mayonnaise) 
St.  James  pudding 
Coffee  (demi-tasse) 

Packed  Lunch 
Sandwiches  from  ground  beef 
Cinnamon  buns 
Pickles 
Tangerines 
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Dinner 
Baked  hamburg  steak 
Mashed  potatoes 
Creamed  turnips 
Rice  pudding 
Tea 


Dinner 
Lamb  chops 
Creamed  potatoes 
Stewed  tomatoes    , 
Steamed  applepuddingwith  cream 
Tea 


Dinner 
Baked  beans  (home  baked) 
Tomato  sauce 
Baked  potatoes 
Baked  apples 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Kidney  pie 

Macaroni  and  cheese  (baked) 
Lettuce 
Bread  pudding 


Dinner 
Chuck  roast  and  gravy 
Browned  potatoes 
Corn  pudding 
Piiddine  with  jam 
Tea 


Dinner 
Broiled  ham  and  gravy 
Braised  sweet  potatoes 
Baked  cabbage 
Lettuce 

Chocolate  charlotte 
Coffee 


Supper 
Left  overs 
Canned  cherries 
Muffins 
Tea 


Dinner 
Sliced  cold  roast  beef 
Scalloped  potatoes 
Stuffed  peppers 
Rennet 
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Tuesday,  Dec.  23 

Hot  Lunch 

Packed  Lunches 

[>inner 

Frizzled  beef 

Cheese  sandwiches 

Meat  loaf  (baked) 

Corn  muffins  with  syrup 

Pickles 

Gra\->' 

Tea 

Pretzels 

Spaghetti  Italienne 

Apples 

Creamed  cabbage 
Cranberry  tarts 

^* 

Coffee 

Wednesday,  Dec.  24 

Hot  Lunch 

Packed  Lunch 

Dinner 

Fried  mush  with  syrup 

Peanut  butter  sandwiches 

Beef  broth 

Stewed  apples 

Tokens 

Cod-fish  cakes 

Tea 

Jam  and  cake 

Fried  canned  tomatoes 
String  beans 
Rice  pudding 
Tea 

1    Thursday,  Dec.  25  {Christmas) 

Dinner 

Supper 

Fricasseed  chicken 

Chicken  salad 

Boiled  rice 

Saltines 

Creamed  onions 

Nuts 

Cranberries  (sauce) 

Tea 

Biscuit 

Plum  pudding,  lemon  sauce 

Coffee 

Friday,  Dec.  26 

Lunch  (family  at  home) 

Dinner 

Sauer-kraut  with  fresh  pork 

Chicken  pie 

Mashed  potatoes 

Potatoes  au  gratin 

CoBFee 

Creamed  onions 
Corn-starch  custard 

Saturday,  Dec.  27 

Lunch  (same  as  Friday) 

Dinner 
Noodle  soup  (broth  from  chicken 

bones) 
Veal  chops 
Rice  Areola 
Lettuce 
Bread  pudding 

j    Sunday,  Dec.  28 

Dinner 

Supper 

Stuffed  shoulder  of  lamb 

Sliced  cold  lamb 

Baked  potatoes 

Toast  and  jam 

Peas 

Tea 

Cold  slaw 

Chocolate  cake 

Coffee 

Monday,  Dec.  29 

1            Hot  Lunch 

Packed  Lunch 

Dinner 

Lamb  stew 

Cold  lamb  sandwiches 

Pork  and  beans  (home  baked) 

Potatoes  in  jackets 

PiccaUUi 

Baked  potatoes 

Cake 

Chocolate  cake 

Stewed  tomatoes 

Tea 

Tangerines 

Boston  brown  bread 
Baked  apples 
Coffee 

Tuesday,  Dec.  30 

Hot  Lunch 

Packed  Lunches 

Dinner 

Baked  beans 

Sandwiches     of    Boston     brown 

Scalloped  oysters 

Potato  salad 

bread  and  Neufchatel  cheese 

Potato  salad 

Boston  brown  bread 

Almond  cookies 

String  beans 

Tea 

Tangerines 

Brown  Betty 
Coffee 

Wednesday,  Dec.  31 

Hot  Lunch 

Packed  Lunch 

Dinner 

Fried  smelts 

Neufchatel  and  raisin  sandwiches 

Sirloin  steak  and  gravy 

Lettuce 

Golden  nugget  cake 

Mashed  potatoes 

Biscuits  and  coffee 

Peanuts 

Apple  salad 

Apples 

Graham  gems 
Canned  cherries 
Cocoa 
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MARGINAL  NOTES 


WITH  regard  to  a  secret  marriage  of 
five  years  ago,  recently  announced, 
the  pair  in  question  seem  to  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  free  advertising.  The  woman, 
a  writer  of  short  stories,  supplied  in  good 
story  form  a  long  newspaper  interview  which 
announced  not  only  her  marriage  but  her 
views  about  matrimony  and  the  family. 
None  of  her  married  friends  was  happy  be- 
cause, as  she  explained,  her  recipe  had  not 
been  tried. 

For  five  years,  in  absolute  secrecy,  we  tried  out  our 
theories.  And  certainly  it  is  more  convincing  to  discuss 
theories  from  the  vantage  of  experience  than  from  the 
disadvantage  of  hypothesis.  We  have  lived  separately 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  We  have  our  separate 
circles  of  friends  as  well  as  a  common  group  and,  at  our 
pleasure,  have  enjoyed  during  these  happy  years  (and  I 
hope  shall  continue  to  enjoy)  a  fine  and  full  companion- 
ship together. 

I  do  not  think  our  experiment  could  have  been  at- 
tempted outside  of  New  York  City,  where  the  individual 
becomes  a  unit  and  not  a  person.  One  evening  last 
week,  for  instance,  I  attended  the  theatre  with  a  friend 
and,  quite  by  chance,  sat  next  to  my  husband  and  a 
party  of  his  friends.  And  we  were  introduced  to  one 
another. 

An  enterprising  journalist  immediately 
looked  up  the  telephone  numbers  of  this 
writer  and  her  musician  husband  to  find  that 
they  were  identical.  But,  assuming  that 
all  the  facts  are  as  they  were  originally 
stated,  there  must  be  more  than  one  way  of 
organizing  the  life  of  a  family,  more  than  one 
way  of  making  marriage  a  success;  though 
these  two  foxes,  having  adopted  the  short 
style  of  caudal  appendage,  urge  all  other 
foxes  to  do  the  same.  "After  a  five  year 
acid  test,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  inter- 
view, there  is  no  other  way  but  the  separate 
establishment,  unless  marriage  is  to  be  one 
hundred  per  cent  a  failure.  Thus  the  family 
social  worker  finds  himself  provided  with  one 
more  guide.  The  general  efficiency  man 
regulates  his  life  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays, 
the  eugenist  gives  him  a  straight  tip  for 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  the  short  story 
writer  provides  him  with  a  new  program  of 
family  welfare  for  Wednesdays  and  Thurs- 
days. 

But  seriously,  is  it  quite  fair  to  ignore  the 
economic   difficulty   of  two   establishments 


per  family  .f*  And  has  the  "acid  test"  yet 
been  applied  to  a  marriage  that  is  childless 
at  the  end  of  five  years.?  Which  suggests 
that  it  may  be  unsafe  to  give  the  whole 
world  advice  on  the  basis  of  a  narrow  and 
highly  specialized  experience. 


**T  JNSAFE,  but  what  a  wonderful  scoop 
^^  for  the  lady!"  said  a  fellow-journalist. 
"No  writer  of  her  ilk  has  been  so  adver- 
tised for  years."  Which  reminds  an  idle 
philanthropist,  by  contrast,  of  the  recently 
published  two  volumes  of  Henry  James' 
Letters.  Here  we  have  a  writer  of  stories 
both  short  and  long  who  could  never  bring 
himself  to  endure  personal  publicity  with 
equanimity.     In  a  letter  to  Howells  he  says: 

I  won't  pretend  that  I  like  being  written  about — the 
sight  of  my  own  name  on  a  printed  page  makes  me  as  ill 
(and  the  sensibility  increases  strangely  with  time)  as 
that  of  my  creations  makes  me  well.  I  have  a  morbid 
passion  for  personal  privacy  and  a  standing  quarrel  with 
the  blundering  publicities  of  the  age. 


SEVERAL  years  ago  Professor  Phelps 
announced,  with  the  air  of  revealing  a 
secret,  that  Henry  James'  ambition  was  so 
to  compose  that  his  prose  would  read  best 
aloud.  But  James  had  made  this  revelation 
earlier.  In  the  preface  to  the  last  volume  of 
the  New  York  edition  of  his  works  he 
comments  as  follows: 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  note  that  the  highest  test 
of  any  hterary  form  .  .  .  hangs  back  unpardon- 
ably  from  its  office  when  it  fails  to  lend  itself  to  viva-v6ce 
treatment.  .  .  The  essential  property  of  such  a  form 
is  to  give  out  its  finest  and  most  numerous  secrets,  and 
to  give  them  out  most  gratefully  under  the  closest  pres- 
sure— which  is  of  course  the  pressure  of  the  attention 
articulately  sounded  .  .  .  Gustave  Flaubert  has 
somewhere  in  this  connection  an  excellent  word — to  the 
effect  that  any  imaged  prose  that  fails  to  be  richly  re- 
warding for  a  competent  utterance  ranks  itself  as  wrong 
through  not  being  "in  the  conditions  of  life." 

How  many  of  us  write,  as  the  newspaper 
man  and  the  bill-poster  do,  to  win  a  glance 
from  the  wandering  eye,  and  how  many,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  "competent  utterance" 
forever  in  mind.?  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
qualify  for  the  latter  group  is  to  read  one's 
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written  pages  aloud  behind  closed  doors, 
listening  attentively  the  while  to  their  prose 
cadences.  Only  a  few  nights  ago  the  Letters 
passed  the  test  successfully,  when  an  idle 
philanthropist  read  some  of  them  aloud  to  a 
friend.  Their  effect  of  eager,  sympathetic 
talk  with  each  correspondent  in  turn  ap- 
pealed even  more  to  the  ear  than  pages  read 
in  silence  had  appealed  to  the  eye. 


TN  BOTH  the  Letters  and  the  Prefaces — 
-■■  the  latter  written  for  a  special  edition  of 
the  novels  and  tales — there  are  not  only  in- 
teresting revelations  of  James'  method  of 

-  composition,  but  glimpses  of  an  earlier  proc- 
ess, of  the  circumstances,  that  is,  in  which 
his  themes  first  came  to  him. 

Thus,  the  Turn  of  the  Screzv  was  suggested 
by  talk  around  the  hall-fire  of  a  country- 
house  where  Archbishop  Benson  was  host. 
The  talk  had  turned  upon  the  decay  of  good 
ghost  stories,  when  the  Archbishop  (remem- 
bering, fortunately  for  his  listener,  only  the 
scantest  fragment)  told  of  having  heard,  as  a 
young  man,  from  an  elderly  woman,  of  two 
small  children  to  whom  the  spirits  of  certain 
deceased  servants  had  anciently  appeared. 
This  was  all,  and  out  of  it  grew  the  most 

I  harrowing  ghost  story  in  all  literature — a 
child-saving  story  too,  be  it  added,  with  a 
moral  to  which  the  world  still  gives  too  little 

I  heed. 

Mr.  James  was  reluctant,  whenever  moral 
intent  was  urged,  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
done  more  than  tell  a  curious  story.  Char- 
acteristically, he  spoke  more  freely  of  tech- 
nique and  method  than  of  inner  significance; 

I  though  Dr.  Waldstein,  by  a  direct  query, 
seems  to  have  wrung  from  him  a  half-con- 
fession of  his  purpose: 


And  as  regards  a  presentation  of  things  so  fantastic 
as  in  that  wanton  Httle  Tale,  I  can  only  rather  blush  to 
see  real  substance  read  into  them  .  .  .  But,  of 
course,  where  there  is  life,  there's  truth,  and  the  truth 
was  at  the  back  of  my  head  .  .  .  My  bogey-tale 
deals  with  things  so  hideous  that  I  felt  that  to  save  it  at 
all  it  needed  some  infusion  of  beauty  or  prettiness,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  pathetic  was  the  only  attainable — was 
indeed  inevitable.  But  ah,  the  exposure  indeed,  the 
helpless  plasticity  of  childhood  that  isn't  dear  or  sacred 
to  somebody!  That  zcas  my  little  tragedy — over  which 
you  show  a  wisdom  for  which  I  thank  you  again. 


ly'NOWLEDGE  comes  but  wisdom  lin- 
■*^  gers,  for  most  of  us,  in  this  matter  of  the 
protection  of  unprotected  children.  The 
small  boy  and  girl  of  the  story  were  two 
sensitive,  imaginative  children,  and  to  at 
least  one  reader  the  whole  gruesome  tale, 
when  first  read  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
meant  that,  for  such  as  these,  a  week  or  even 
a  day  in  immoral  surroundings  was  too  long. 
The  new  governess  of  the  story  goes  down 
to  the  country  to  assume  care  of  the  haunted 
pair,  after  an  interview  with  their  guardian — 
a  man  "handsome  and  bold  and  pleasant, 
ofF-hand  and  gay  and  kind." 

The  burden  of  his  instructions  in  that  in- 
terview struck  one,  even  upon  that  first  read- 
ing long  ago,  as  the  very  epitome  of  the  gen- 
eral public's  attitude  toward  social  workers 
and  their  task.  The  guardian's  desire  was 
to  remain  untroubled.  In  fact,  he  required 
much  the  sort  of  guarantee  that  the  com- 
munity (or  shall  we  say  immunity)  chests 
are  now  giving  to  the  financial  supporters  of 
social  work  in  some  American  cities.  The 
governess  was  to 

Neither  appeal  nor  complain  nor  write  about  any- 
thing; only  meet  all  questions  herself,  receive  all  mon- 
eys from  his  solicitor,  take  the  whole  thing  over  and  let 
him  alone. 

And,  thus  enjoined,  she  went  down  into 
the  country  to  deal  with  "prowling  servile 
spirits"  and  do  battle  for  the  souls  of  two 
children.  I.  P. 
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RECRUITING  NEW  WORKERS' 

C.    M.    HUBBARD 

General  Manager,  St.  Louis  Provident  Association 


WITH  few  exceptions  family  social 
work  agencies  have  no  well-defined 
source  from  which  they  recruit  new 
workers.  In  Chicago  and  perhaps  also  in 
some  other  cities  where  there  are  large  and 
flourishing  professional  schools  of  social 
work,  a  large  number — possibly  a  majority — 
of  their  new  workers  are  drawn  from  that 
source.  But  even  in  these  larger  cities  they 
find  it  necessary  to  take  in  a  good  many 
from  other  sources.  However  desirable  it 
might  be  for  our  work  to  become  sufficiently 
standardized  professionally  to  demand  that 
our  recruits  shall  have  a  university  degree 
and  one  or  two  years  in  a  professional  school 
of  social  work,  this  condition  has  not  yet  been 
realized;  furthermore,  our  inducements  in 
salaries  and  working  conditions  do  not  make 
it  worth  while  for  enough  capable  young  men 
and  women  to  make  such  extended  and  ex- 
pensive preparation.  The  present  agitation 
for  improvement  in  salaries  and  working 
conditions  may  make  our  problem  easier  in 
the  future.  In  the  meantime  we  can  only 
work  toward  such  an  ideal  by  giving  prefer- 
ence to  those  who  have  had  such  training, 
securing  the  remainder  of  our  workers  where 
and  how  we  can. 

In  a  good  many  places  a  consfderable  num- 
ber of  new  workers  are  secured  from  the 
graduating  classes  of  colleges  and  universities 
to  whom  openings  in  family  social  work 
are  made  known.  This  appears  to  be  the 
best  secondary  source.  A  few  societies  have 
connections  with  colleges  and  universities 
through  instructors  in  applied  sociology  who 
put  them  in  touch  with  promising  candi- 
dates. One  of  these  instructors  states  that 
in  his  opinion  the  best  students  do  not  seem 
to  be  inclined  to  take  up  social  work  and 
that,  in  any  case,  at  graduation  they  are  too 
young  and  immature  to  make  the  best 
visitors. 

'  Given  at  the  General  Secretaries'  Dinner  at  New 
Orleans,  April  16. 


Our  willingness  to  take  graduates  direct 
from  college  may  prevent  them  from  taking 
a  course  in  a  school  of  social  work  and  places 
the  burden  of  training  upon  us.  This  in- 
directly defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the 
professional  schools  but  I  see  no  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  at  present.  To  meet  the 
need  for  new  workers  that  has  become  acute 
during  and  since  the  war  we  shall  have  to 
follow,  temporarily,  the  old,  more  or  less  hap- 
hazard system  of  recruiting,  with  increased 
emphasis  upon  those  particular  methods  that 
have  hitherto  proven  most  productive.  If 
we  do  not  want  this  condition  to  continue 
indefinitely  we  should  begin  to  send  our 
scouts  regularly  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  perhaps  even  into  the  high  schools 
to  sow  seeds  that  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future. 
The  professors  of  sociology  will  usually  wel- 
come an  address  to  undergraduates  upon  the 
purpose,  the  method,  and  the  opportunities 
of  social  work. 

Social  work  in  general  (if  not  family  social 
work  in  particular)  appeals  strongly  to  the 
educated,  energetic  and  ambitious  young 
woman,  wholly  aside  from  salary.  It  appeals 
to  her  missionary  spirit.  She  wants  to  do 
something  to  help  humanity.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  job  offer  a  challenge  to  her 
strength  and  capacity  which  she  is  inclined 
to  accept.  Those  who  show  interest  should  be 
kept  on  the  mailing  list  for  educational  litera- 
ture, and  questions  about  the  work  should  be 
encouraged  and  promptly  answered. 

The  need  for  new  workers  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  service  presented  by  family  social 
work  should  receive  more  emphasis  in  our 
literature  and  public  addresses.  This  would 
perhaps  result  in  more  applications  from 
people  who  lack  the  necessary  qualifications, 
but  at  the  same  time  would  undoubtedly 
bring  to  light  some  excellent  material.  We 
all  knowof  a  number  of  visitors  and  executives 
who  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  a  lack  of 
academic  training. 
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At  least  a  passing  remark  may  be  devoted 
to  the  conditions  under  which  recruits  should 
be  received.  Their  rights  should  not  be  in- 
vaded, yet  the  interests  of  the  society  should 
be  protected.  Under  present  conditions  we 
shall  defeat  our  own  interests  it  these  condi- 
tions are  too  rigid  or  the  probationary  period 
made  too  long. 

Our  plan  in  St.  Louis,  which  works  fairly 
well,  is  to  take  the  new  worker  on  a  three 
month's  probation  with  a  graduated  increase 


in  salary  during  the  three  months'  period. 
After  this  period  the  society  shall  have  an 
option  upon  her  services  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  at  a  stipulated  minimum  salary, 
with  the  understanding  that  any  advances 
beyond  the  minimum  within  the  year  shall 
be  at  theoption  of  the  society  and  based  upon 
increased  efficiency.  The  probationary  and 
regular  salary  for  the  first  year  should  not 
be  uniform  for  all,  but  should  be  based  upon 
the  "expectancy  of  efficiency," 


CORRESPONDENCE 


IN  THE  following  letters  two  of  our  read- 
ers offer  some  further  opinions  on  the 
employment  and  discharge  of  workers. 
Miss  Colcord  will  continue  the  discussion  in 
the  October  number  of  The  Family. 

MISS  Katharine  P.  Hewins,  general 
secretary  of  the  Church  Home  So- 
jciety  in  Boston,  writes  as  follows: 
j  Your  articles  in  The  Family  on  "The  Hir- 
ing Line"^  are  so  extremely  clear-cut  and 
helpful  that  at  the  risk  of  boring  you  I  must 
,  say  so,  and  even  take  your  time  to  read  a  few 
i  comments. 

The  question  of  ethics  is  one  that  is  upper- 
most with  us  here  in  Boston,  and  only  last 
week  I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  on  this 
subject  to  a  small  group  of  directors  at  the 
Boston  School  of  Social  Work.  I  only  wish  I 
ihad  read  your  articles  before  that  time! 

With  regard  to  consultation  with  present 
employer  before  offering  a  job,  I  emphatically 
i  favor  this  course  for  at  least  three  reasons: 

a.  The  present  employer  is  in  a  position  to 
know  the  worker's  qualifications. 

b.  He  is  in  an  equally  strategic  position  as 
regards  the  situation  with  his  own  society. 

c.  He  is,  or  should  be,  open  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  of  the  prospective  em- 
ployer. In  my  judgment,  it  is  ethically 
wrong  for  him  to  block  negotiations  with  the 

I  worker  and  he  should  be  considered  without 
I  the  pale  for  attempting  to  do  so. 

i      1  See  On  tke  Hiring  Line  bv  J.  C.  Colcord  in  The 
I  Family,  April,  1920,  p.  9;   and  May,  1920,  p.  6. 


How  about  a  worker  who  seeks  employ- 
ment without  telling  her  present  employer.^ 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  action  on  her  part 
shows  lack  of  that  mutual  confidence  and 
goodwill  which  as  you  state  ought  to  exist 
between  the  employer  and  the  worker  and 
intimates  that  something  is  wrong.  My 
position  is  that  the  ethical  thing  for  the 
worker  is  to  tell  the  employer  that  she  is 
going  to  look  elsewhere,  although,  I  admit,  it 
may  take  courage  on  her  part.  The  prospec- 
tive employer,  however,  has  a  duty  also, 
although  he  has  not  so  much  at  stake. 
His  duty,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  point  out 
to  the  worker  the  ethics  of  the  situation 
and  to  show  her  the  immediate  as  well 
as  the  future  value  of  such  a  course 
to  herself,  to  the  society  to  which  she 
owes  an  obligation,  and  to  social  work  in 
general. 

Referring  to  short  time  notice  of  jobs,  I 
think  we  here  in  Boston  have  less  trouble  on 
this  score  than  perhaps  is  found  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  Certainly  I  can  speak  for  the 
public  agencies  as  being  just  as  co-operarive 
as  the  private  in  this  respect.  The  only  in- 
stance of  this  sort  of  violation  that  has  come 
to  my  notice  came  up  between  two  equally 
good  private  agencies  of  different  types  of 
work.  The  worker  went  immediately  to  her 
then-present  employer,  talked  the  matter 
over  with  her,  and  herself  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  did  not  wish  to  go  to  an 
agency  that  would  try  to  get  her  on  such 
terms. 
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On  the  point  of  offering  jobs  to  members  of 
one's  own  staff,  my  comment  is  that  it  is  one 
of  the  surest  ways  of  getting  and  keeping  a 
loyal  spirit.  I  recall  one  instance  of  a  work- 
er's doing  splendid  work  for  an  agency  but 
being  unsettled  in  her  own  mind  and  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  or  not  she  wished  to 
make  a  change.  The  executive  noticed 
the  unrest  in  the  worker  and  put  a  favor- 
able offer  in  her  way.  The  result  was  a 
clearing  up  of  the  mind  of  the  worker,  a 
settling  down  to  the  job  she  was  in  and  a 
complete  change  for  the  better  in  her  whole 
attitude. 

Passing  on  of  unpromising  workers  is  one 
of  the  most  unmoral  things  we,  as  social 
workers,  do,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said 
against  the  practice.  We  employers  preach 
the  discriminating  weighing  of  evidence  for 
and  against  the  families  we  serve,  and  we 
fail  to  trust  each  other  to  use  the  same  eval- 
uating methods  when  it  comes  to  workers. 
Not  very  long  since  I  argued  this  point  with 
one  of  the  best  known  executives  in  this 
country.  He  maintained  that  we  ought  to 
be  very  slow  to  put  on  paper  anything  that  is 
not  of  a  favorable  nature.  I  maintained  that 
such  a  report  is  valueless  for  the  reason  given 
in  your  article,  i.  e.,  that  none  of  us  are  100 
per  cent  perfect.  I  have  consistently  fol- 
lowed the  other  method  with  good  results, 
and  when  I  say  good  results  I  mean  for  the 
worker  and  the  work,  for  both  of  which  we 
are  responsible.  I  like  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
liminary statement  contained  in  your  article 
and  propose  to  adopt  it. 

Arguments  in  fav6r  of  workers  protesting 
against  wrong  working  conditions,  low  sal- 
aries, etc.,  should  be  encouraged.  Execu- 
tives are  greatly  to  blame  in  this  matter.  We 
could  do  more  if  we  would  to  remedy  the 
situation.  A  joint  committee  on  salaries 
composed  of  staff  workers  and  directors 
is  a  recent  experiment  made  by  our  society 
with  the  result  that  our  salaries  have  all 
been  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
one. 

We  are  indeed  indebted  to  you  for  giving 
us  your  articles  and  I  hope  there  may  be  good 
discussion  of  the  points  involved. 

( 


FROM  A  New  Jersey  correspondent  comes 
the  following: 

I  was  especially  interested  in  what  you  said 
in  the  May  issue  of  The  Family  in  regard  to 
registration  with  an  exchange.  Some  organ- 
izations accept  applications  which  are  placed 
on  file  and  considered  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 
Do  you  think  that  those  who  file  such  appli- 
cations should  notify  their  present  employers 
before  they  receive  any  definite  offer.?  In 
replying  to  a  "blind"  advertisement  is  not  a 
worker  justified  in  postponing  a  conference 
with  the  present  employer  until  there  is  some 
assurance  that  she  will  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  possible  candidates .?  An  exchange  re- 
ferred me  to  an  opening.  I  inquired  for 
further  details  but  never  received  a  reply. 
In  such  cases,  what  is  the  use  of  raising  the 
issue  with  the  present  employer.? 

Some  years  ago  I  was  offered  a  position. 
I  consulted  my  employer  who  raised  my 
salary  and  induced  me  to  remain.  Six 
months  later  the  society  was  in  financial 
difficulties  and  some  of  the  more  highly  paid 
visitors  were  laid  off.  I  did  not  have  another 
position  waiting  for  me  this  time  but  was, 
laid  off  without  being  consulted.  After  a 
period  of  satisfactory  service  with  one  of  the 
war  work  organizations,  I  was  offered  a  per- 
manent position  by  its  peace  time  successor. 
I  accepted;  but  when  our  war  work  was 
over,  there  proved  to  be  no  peace  time  job  to 
which  I  could  be  assigned. 

Keeping  these  two  experiences  in  mind,  I 
wonder  if  those  of  us  who  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  our  small  salaries  are  not  justi- 
fied in  always  being  on  the  lookout  for  new 
openings.  Second,  should  not  the  war  work 
organization  have  used  other  methods  of  re- 
taining the  staff  necessary  to  complete  its 
work  than  by  offering  positions  on  the  staff  of 
its  peace  time  successor,  the  financial  support 
of  which  was  not  assured  ? 

Unless  a  worker  is  confident  that  his  em- 
ployer will  give  him  one  month's  notice  j 
when  another  promising  worker  is  available  i 
(one  who  agrees  to  remain  for  two  years)  is  he  | 
not  justified  in  not  consulting  his  employer  | 
about  his  interest  in  another  position  until  \ 
he  actually  has  an  offer.?  | 
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THE  Association's  Committee  on  Re- 
cruiting Workers  reports  the  fol- 
lowing : 
On  May  first  a  conference  was  held  of 
representatives  of  agencies  at  present  en- 
gaged in  recruiting  workers  from  the  colleges 
and  representatives  of  the  colleges.  The  con- 
ference was  called  by  the  National  Social 
Workers'  Exchange,  with  the  idea  of  co-ordi- 
nating, if  possible,  the  efforts  of  the  various 
agencies  and  providing  for  some  arrangement 
whereby,  in  the  future,  there  may  be  a  more 
even  distribution  of  recruiting  efforts.  At 
present  the  entire  college  field  is  not  covered, 
while  at  the  same  time  certain  colleges  are 
badly  over-visited  by  various  different  kinds 
of  agencies. 

The  conference  was  well  attended  and  re- 
sulted in  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a 
sub-committee  to  consider  the  subject  fur- 
ther and  report  back  to  the  whole  group  on 
June  19th. 

Briefly  summarized, the  conclusions  reached 
at  this  first  conference  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Appeals  by  various  agencies  made  to  college  students 

to  become  recruits  to  social  work  should  be  regu- 
lated and  co-ordinated.  At  present  there  is  con- 
flict and  duplication. 

2.  The  representative  of  no  one  agency  can  satisfac- 

torily make  an  appeal  covering  the  need  of  other 
agencies. 

3.  There  should  be  a  preliminary  approach  to  every  col- 

lege, with  a  presentation  of  the  subject  of  social 
work  in  general. 

4.  Appeals  made  by  special  agencies  could  follow  (3). 

5.  An  index  of  colleges  should  be  compiled,  with  infor- 

mation regarding  the  best  means  of  approach  to 
each  college. 

6.  There  is  need  of  some  one  organization  to  head  up  the 

program  of  agencies  for  recruiting  to  social  work. 

7.  This  organization  should  have  among  its  duties  the 

management  of  a  speakers'  bureau  for  the  various 
colleges. 

8.  In  presenting  the  subject  to  the  colleges  distinction 

should  be  made  between  colleges  where  the  curricu- 
lum is  inadequate  and  advanced  ideas  on  sociology 
are  not  held,  and  colleges  not  subject  to  these 
limitations.  The  presentation  of  the  subject 
should  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  par- 
ticular case. 

'T^HROUGH  THE  Bulletin  of  the  Mas- 
-^  s.\CHUsETTs  Child  Labor  Commission 
(6  Beacon  Street,  Boston)  we  learn  of  an  in- 
teresting experiment  in  vocational  guidance 


which  is  being  made  in  London  and  which 
might  well  be  tried  out  in  the  United  States. 
London  Juvenile  Advisory  Committees  have 
set  aside  a  special  evening  each  week  when 
two  or  three  members  of  each  Committee, 
serving  in  rotation,  interview  working  boys 
and  girls  who  are  invited  to  come  in  and  talk 
about  their  progress  and  their  prospects. 
Small  difficulties  which  have  become  exag- 
gerated are  removed.  More  serious  troubles 
are  referred  to  the  employer,  usually  with 
satisfactory  results.  Delicate  children  are 
referred  for  treatment  or  a  change  of  occupa- 
tion. Advice  is  given  on  healthful  exercise 
and  general  and  technical  training. 

IV/TISS  Charlotte  P.\rrish  has  been 
■'■''■■  appointed  executive  secretary  of  the 
Home  Service  Section  of  the  Phillipsburg 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
Easton  Social  Service  League  has  hitherto 
taken  care  of  out-of-town  inquiries  relating 
to  Phillipsburg;  but  such  inquiries  can  now 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Parrish,  at  the  Home 
Service  Section  oflfice,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Miss  Parrish  has  had  a  varied  experience 
in  social  work  and  is  unusually  well  qualified 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  newly  organized 
society.  After  graduating  from  Wellesley 
College,  Miss  Parrish  studied  at  the  Phila- 
delphia School  for  Social  Service.  In  the 
charity  organization  field  she  has  had  both 
case  work  and  executive  experience  (in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Montreal,  Canada)  and 
more  recently  has  held  executive  and  teach- 
ing positions  with  the  Mountain  Division  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

AT  THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Service  Ex- 
changes the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Miss  Florence  Dupuis,  Chicago,  III.,  Presi- 
dent; Miss  Laura  G.  Woodberry,  Boston, 
Mass.,  rice-President;  Miss  Muriel  Deane, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Lopez,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Secretary.  Miss  D. 
Campbell  of  Louisville  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Burle- 
son of  Cincinnati  were  elected  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 
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A  CENTRAL  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies has  been  organized  in  Bridgeport  for 
the  purpose  of  more  completely  co-ordinating 
the  social  work  in  the  city,  for  the  self-survey 
of  social  problems,  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing the  different  agencies  and  interested  in- 
dividuals with  the  varied  forms  of  work 
which  are  being  done,  and  for  the  study  of 
the  advisability  of  adopting  some  kind 
of  financial  federation  of  all  the  agencies. 
Bridgeport  has  about  twenty-five  social 
agencies  whose  annual  budgets  total  approxi- 
mately $300,000;  hence  a  decided  interest 
on  the  part  of  Bridgeport  people  in  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  financial  support. 

THE  Massachusetts  inter-city  group, 
which  held  its  third  conference  at  Boston 
on  May  6,  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the 
veto  of  the  "2.75  Beer"  bill,  which  at  the 
time  was  before  the  Governor.^  It  also  au- 
thorized the  chairman  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  Mothers'  Aid  situation  in 
Massachusetts,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
policy  of  family  societies.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended,  all  but  two  of  the  twenty-one 
agencies  in  the  group  being  represented. 

A  REGIONAL  Conference  of  family 
-^  ^  social  workers  was  held  at  Oklahoma 
City  May  31-June  1.  Miss  Gould  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Provident  Association  was 
promoter  and  hostess  and  Miss  Vaile  of  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work  assisted  in  the  councils. 

Workers  were  present  from  ten  towns  in 
Oklahoma,  besides  four  workers  from  south- 
ern Kansas  and  northfern  Texas.  The  two 
days  were  packed  with  lively  and  valuable 
discussions  regarding  the  essentials  of  a  good 
investigation;  record-keeping;  inter-society 
correspondence;  the  social  treatment  of  the 
widow's  family,  the  deserted  family  and  the 
transient  family;  committees  and  volunteers; 
publicity;  and  co-operation  of  agencies. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  every  one 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  organize  a  permanent  conference  of 
family  social  workers.  In  view,  however,  of 
the  great  geographical  distances  between  the 

'This  bill  was  later  vetoed  by  Governor  Coolidge. 


societies,  the  new  Tri-State  Conference  of 
Family  Social  Workers  decided  to  hold  each 
spring  not  one  meeting  but  a  series  of  three, 
one  in  each  state,  each  meeting  to  be  at- 
tended by  one  or  more  delegates  from  the 
other  two  states,  and  the  groups  from  the 
three  states  jointly  to  bear  the  expense  of 
some  worker  especially  skilled  in  family  social 
work  who  should  assist  at  the  three  meetings. 
They  also  decided  that  hereafter  family 
social  work  should  have  a  large  place  in  the 
programs  of  their  respective  state  confer- 
ences of  social  work  which  are  held  in  the 
fall,  and  the  Oklahoma  representatives  under- 
took the  reorganization  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Conference,  which  has  lapsed  for  sev- 
eral years. 

FROM  THE  Ohio  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  comes  word  of  an  interesting 
experiment  in  survey  management.  The 
state  agencies  being  overburdened  with  work 
of  this  sort,  three  private  agencies  have 
agreed  to  help  in  making  surveys  in  certain 
Ohio  towns.  The  requests  for  such  surveys 
have  come  from  the  towns  themselves  and 
the  expense  is  to  be  borne  locally. 

THE  Social  Welfare  League  of  Coates- 
ville.  Pa.,  has  been  reorganized  this  year, 
and  Miss  Frances  Shaw,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity,  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  general  secretary. 

T7R0M  a  member  society  of  the  American 
-*■  Association  comes  the  following  true 
story: 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  certain  county  of  a 
certain  state  which  shall  be  nameless,  agita- 
tion was  afoot  for  the  appointment  of  a 
county  probation  oificer.  The  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities  worked  hard  to 
bring  this  about,  even  presenting  her  argu- 
ments personally  to  each  hard-headed  mem- 
ber of  the  County  Board.  Much  to  her  an- 
noyance, when  the  matter  was  put  to  a  vote, 
it  was  lost.  Afterwards  she  took  one  mem- 
ber aside  and  asked  for  an  explanation.  He 
replied,  "Well,  I  r\t\tv  was  very  strong  for 
prohibition  anyway!" 
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LITTLE  JOURNEYS 
FAMILY 

THE  Family  Society  was  organized  in 
Shackleford  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Department  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  after  some 
years  of  uneventful  history,  was  threatened 
with  a  crisis.  This,  however,  was  finally 
averted  by  a  visit  from  the  Field  Director  of 
the  American  Association. 

The  work  had  been  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  general  secretary,  a  woman  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  family  social 
work,  but  one  who  had  unfortunately  an- 
tagonized a  large  number  of  the  people  with 
whom  she  worked  in  the  city.  The  difficul- 
ties were  not  confined  to  co-operating  agen- 
cies and  outside  individuals;  the  board  of 
directors  became  disaffected,  the  president 
resigned,  and  there  was  no  one  willing  to  take 
his  place.  Finally  the  general  secretary  re- 
signed. Matters  dragged  along  for  a  time, 
no  effort  being  made  by  the  board  to  appoint 
a  new  secretary  and  little  interest  being 
taken  in  the  work.  Then  came  the  war,  with 
its  crippling  effect  on  industry;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Shackleford  were  startled  into  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  for  the  Family  Society 
't  was  a  choice  between  "close  up"  and 
'wake  up." 

There  were  some  who  favored  cessation 
3f  all  activities,  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
;he  former  general  secretary  had  failed  ut- 
:erly  in  certain  respects,  still  her  ideals  for 
he  work  had  taken  such  firm  root  in  the 


TO  THE  HOMES  OF 
SOCIETIES 

city  that  there  were  a  number  of  prominent 
individuals  who  at  this  crisis  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  reorganization  and  contin- 
uance. This  group  met  discouraging  condi- 
tions with  a  determination  to  make  good 
their  vision. 

At  this  juncture  the  American  Association 
was  called  in,  and  a  publicity  and  financial 
campaign  launched  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Field  Director.  A  public  meeting  of  the 
board  was  called,  and  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  other  societies  expressed  themselves 
strongly  of  the  belief  that  the  family  work 
agency  must  go  on.  Prominent  men  were 
visited  and  asked  to  sign  endorsements,  and 
in  this  way  the  attitude  of  the  outside  public 
was  ascertained.  Unexpected  revelations  of 
interest  were  the  result  of  this  publicity  cam- 
paign, unsolicited  contributions  of  consider- 
able amounts  came  in  and  eventually  the 
full  amount  of  the  budget  for  a  year  was  se- 
cured without  undue  difficulty. 

Since  the  reorganization  just  described, 
the  Society  in  Shackleford  has  advanced 
steadily.  There  has  been  no  further  talk  of 
discontinuance,  and  no  necessity  for  special 
effort  in  securing  the  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  work.  This  is  but  one  of  many  similar 
instances  where  the  American  Associa- 
tion has  been  able  to  render  signal  assist- 
ance in  a  crisis;  it  is  an  example  of  the 
American  Association's  case  work  with 
cities. 


NUGGETS 

OCCASIONALLY  the  field  worker's 
path  is  brightened  by  golden  words 
of  appreciation.  The  three  letters 
rem  which  we  quote  brought  cheer  to  our 
learts  as  expressing  the  sentiment  of  three 
;eographically  distant  cities: 


I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  much  this 
jity  has  enjoyed  and  profited  by  Miss 
plank's  visit.  Her  suggestions  have  caused 
i   good   many   upheavals   in   the   minds   of 


members  of  our  committees;  but  in  every 
instance  the  soundness  of  what  she  said  and 
the  tact  with  which  she  presented  her  ideas 
has  carried  them  all  with  her  and  they  are 
more  than  eager  to  put  through  the  plans 
which  she  suggested. 


.     .     .     .     The    first   thought   of   the   city 
should  be  the  welfare  of  its  people.    ...    I 
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had  no  one  to  take  my  problems  to,  but 
have  kept  up  with  the  work  by  means  of  the 
help  you  have  sent  me,  carrying  out  the 
plans  you  suggested.  I  spent  most  of  my 
vacation  visiting  organizations  doing  similar 
work,  and  paid  some  one  to  do  my  work  here 
while  I  was  away. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  send  me  help 
and   suggestions,   as  I  intend  to  continue, 


though  unofficially,  in  helping  the  families 
who  are  in  need. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  enclose  our 
check  completing  our  annual  subscription 
of  $100  to  the  American  Association.  This 
goes  a  little  way  towards  compensating  for 
the  vast  service  we  receive  from  your  organ- 
ization. Maybe  later  we  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease this  sum. 


REVIEWS 


FOR  Social  Workers  Among  the 
Foreign-born:  Elsie  M.  Rushmore. 
Prepared  for  the  Division  of  Work  for 
Foreign-born  Women,  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
New  York,  1920.    38  pp. 

The  nature  of  this  pamphlet  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  title.  It  is  a  straight  bibli- 
ography,— a  list  of  authors  and  titles  of 
books,  grouped  under  the  names  of  the  for- 
eign countries  discussed.  No  indication  is 
given  of  the  character  of  the  books  except 
what  can  be  gleaned  from  the  titles.  We 
quote  from  the  introductory  note: 

The  following  bibliography  is  prepared  for  those  of 
us  whose  aim  in  dealing  with  the  foreign-born  is  "not 
to  coerce  but  to  liberate."  It  is  intended,  as  its  name 
implies,  for  social  workers  rather  than  for  students  and 
consequently  presupposes  that  such  workers,  for  the 
most  part,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  training  for  pro- 
longed and  exhaustive  research.  The  titles  selected, 
therefore,  are  those  of  books  that  are  easily  accessible 
as  well  as  of  those  more  likely  to  proVe  helpful  toward 
an  enlightened  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  aims  of  the  foreign-born  residents  of  the 
United  States.  With  this  object  in  view  many  books 
and  articles  have  been  included  which  are  thoroughly 
partisan  in  their  treatmerit  and  tone  because  they  pre- 
sent points  of  view  with  which  the  social  worker  must 
be  prepared  to  cope. 

The  pamphlet  is  for  free  distribution,  and 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  The  Divi- 
sion for  Foreign-born  Women,  600  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THOSE  who  have  mote  than  a  passing 
interest  in  the  status  of  the  profession 
of  social  work,  and  the  ever-important  sub- 
ject of  salaries,  may  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  information  contained  in  two 
pamphlets  which  analyze  the  situation  ex- 
haustively in  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 


Positions  in  Social  Work  in  Minne- 
apolis (published  by  Minneapolis  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  609  Second  Avenue  South, 
Minneapolis,  in  1919;  42  pp.)  was  compiled 
in  order  to  bring  to  light  the  opportunities 
open  to  skilled  service  in  the  various  branches 
of  social  work  in  Minneapolis,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  remunerating  the 
workers  as  skilled  professionals.  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Todd,  in  the  introduction,  says: 

It  has  been  demonstrated  almost  times  without  num- 
ber in  social  work  as  in  business,  that  the  amateur,  no 
matter  how  good  his  intentions,  is  frequently  a  costly 
investment,  and  lacks  those  proper  comparative  stan^ 
dards  which  result  from  special  training  and  experience 
that  enable  him  to  do  his  work  with  the  least  lost  motion 
and  with  the  least  hazard  to  the  funds  which  have  been 
committed  to  him  by  the  public  in  trust.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  no  permanent  body  of  highly  trained  and 
skilled  people  are  going  to  be  attracted  or  to  remain  in 

a  profession  without  some  proper  compensation 

While,  of  course,  the  benevolent  impulse  must  always 
be  present  in  a  good  social  worker,  nevertheless  he  should 
not  be  penalized  for  that  good  impulse,  nor  be  compelled 
to  subsist  upon  his  own  warmth  of  heart. 

The  following  conclusions  are  reached,  as 
indicated  in  the  summary: 

1.  Types  of  work  have  not  yet  been  clearly  differen- 
tiated. The  duties  of  the  workers  have  not  been  clearly 
defined  nor  carefully  analyzed,  either  by  the  workers  or 
by  the  executives. 

2.  The  qualifications  required  of  the  workers  have 
not    been    clearly    differentiated,    nor    has    a    general 
attempt  been  made  to  relate  the  qualifications  of  the  ' 
worker  to  the  kind  of  work  that  is  to  be  done.  ■ 

3.  There  is  diversity  in  the  kind  of  training  available,  ! 
and  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  training  j 
considered  valuable.  i 

4.  Methods  of  recruiting  workers  show  that  there 
has  been  little  systematic  study  of  the  problem  of  select-  j 
ing  candidates.  | 

5.  Provisions  in  regard  to  hours  of  work,  promotions  ' 
and  pensions,  show  that  as  yet  there  is  no  common  un-  I 
derstanding  as  to  what  constitutes  reasonable  stan-| 
dards.  I 
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6.  The  salaries  of  certain  groups  of  social  workers  are 
nadequate  to  meet  the  present  high  cost  of  living. 
Readjustment  is  imperative  for  the  workers  whose  sal- 
aries are  below  S900  a  year. 

From  these,  the  report  makes  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1.  Nomenclature. 

(a)  The  development  of  a  more  precise  termin- 
ology is  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  devel- 
oping standards. 

2.  Positions. 

(a)  Distinctions  should  be  drawn  between  vol- 
unteer, probationary-,  scholarship,  and  per- 
manent positions,  and  none  but  trained  work- 
ers should  be  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions. 

(b)  Conditions  of  work  in  regard  to  hours,  vaca- 
tions, sick  leave,  and  promotion  should  be 
made  measurably  comparable  with  conditions 
in  other  types  of  employment  for  which  an 
equivalent  amount  of  training  and  experience 
is  required. 

(c)  Maximum  and  minimum  standards  should  be 
established  in  regard  to  the  load  that  may 
reasonably  be  carried  by  different  types  of 
workers. 

3.  Training. 

(a)  A  more  accurate  determination  should  be 
made  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  preliminary 
training  and  experience  required  for  efficiency 

1  in  the  different  fields  of  work. 

I    4.  Salaries. 

(a)  A  maximum  probationary  period  should  be 
determined  after  which  all  workers  should  be 
paid  at  least  a  living  wage. 

(b)  The  policy  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for 
men  and  women  should  be  adopted.  This 
should  include  as  corollaries  the  requirement 
of  equivalent  training  and  the  assurance  of 
equal  opportunities  for  advancement. 

(c)  Objective  standards  for  determining  the 
efficiency  of  the  worker  should  be  devised  to 
form  a  basis  for  promotion. 

I  Positions  in  Social  Work,  by  Edward 
T.  Devine  and  Mary  Van  Kleeck,is,  as  the  sub- 
title says,  "a  study  of  the  number,  salaries, 
experience  and  qualifications  of  professional 
workers  in  unofficial  social  agencies  in  New 
York  City,"  published  in  1916  by  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  105  East  22d 
Street,  New  York;  55  pp.  The  ritle  of  the 
introduction,  "A  profession  in  the  making," 
indicates  the  interest  of  the  authors  in  pro- 
fessional training;  and  in  the  summary  on 
page  51  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  four  thou- 
sand or  more  women  and  men  employed  pro- 
fessionally in  organized  social  work  in  the 
unofficial  philanthropies,  exclusive  of  the 
public  service,  in  New  York  City,  constitute 
numerically  an  important  profession.  It  is 
stated — 


That  the  salaried  workers  in  the  private  philanthro- 
pies of  New  York  City  are  as  numerous  as  authors, 
editors,  and  reporters,  or  civil  engineers  and  surveyors; 
that  they  are  a  larger  group  than  the  clerg>-men,  archi- 
tects, denrists,  or  chemists;  that  they  number  about 
half  as  many  as  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  number  of  lawyers,  judges  and  justices. 
If  to  the  social  workers  m  private  agencies  we  add  those 
in  government  service,  social  work  takes  rank  numeri- 
cally with  the  most  important  of  the  recognized  pro- 
fessions." 

The  report  is  illustrated  by  eighteen  sta- 
tistical tables,  and  discusses  exhaustively 
the  topics  mentioned  above  in  the  sub-title. 

IN  NOVEMBER,  1919,  the  National 
Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  began  the  publication  of 
Foreign-Born,  "a  service  bulletin,  planned 
primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Division 
on  Work  for  Foreign  Born  W^omen  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.'s."  This  Bulletin  is  to  appear 
monthly;  it  contains  about  thirty-six  pages, 
giving  notices  of  recent  laws  and  bills  affect- 
ing the  foreign-born,  American  press  com- 
ments and  foreign-language  press  comments 
on  the  foreign-bom,  accounts  of  old-world 
customs,  holidays,  etc.,  and  varied  articles  of 
interest  to  foreign-bom  and  those  who  have 
their  welfare  at  heart. 

"BETTER  TIMES'* 

TN  JANUARY,  1920,  appeared  "the  small- 
-*■  est  newspaper  in  the  world,"  called  Better 
Tirms.  It  is  to  be  published  monthly  by  the 
United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York, 
and  is  to  be  devoted  to  increasing  interest  in 
community  work. 

The  first  issue  has  eight  pages,  4  by  5J^ 
inches;  though  diminutive,  it  prints  its  news 
in  columns  with  real  headlines,  and  has  illus- 
trations, a  serial  picture  story,  a  humorous 
column,  correspondence  and  an  editorial. 
We  wish  the  venture  all  possible  success,  and 
consciousness  of  usefulness  in  its  chosen 
field.  _ 

NoU:  In  the  article  on  "Central  Councils"  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  Fapiily,  Miss  Laura  J.  Webster  is  re- 
ferred to  as  representing  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  The  above  statement  was  incorrect,  as  Miss 
Elizabeth  H.  Webster  is  the  representative  in  question 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  New  Orleans. 

Subscribers  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  The  Family 
will  not  be  published  in  August  and  September.  The 
next  number  will  appear  in  October. 
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Start  the  Year 
Right! 

Are  you  training  workers? 

The  Organization  of  Field 
Work  in  a  Professional 
School,  by  Virginia  P. 
Robinson, 

will  give  you  ideas. 

Are  you  tying  your  case 
work  to  community 
needs? 

The  Responsibility  of 
Family  Societies  for  Better 
Housing,  by  Lawson  Purdy, 

will  suggest  one  method. 

Are  you  selling  your 
goods? 

The  Symposium  on  Annual 

Reports 

will  show  you  how  others  are 

doing  it. 

Are  you  playing  a  lone 
hand? 

A  State  Association  of 
Charity  Organization  Sec- 
retaries, by  a  New  Jersey 
Secretary, 

will  show  the  value  -of  group 
action. 

Are  you  seeking  a  moral 
equivalent  of  w^ar? 

Reabsorbing     the     Service 

Man  into  Family  Life,  by 

Blanche  W.  Thatcher  and 

Marion  L.  Stein, 

will  give  the  Home  Service 

viewpoint. 

All  these  are  yours  in 
the  October  issue  of 

THE  FAMILY 


What  is  your  hard- 
est  problem  ? 

The 

chronic  deserter 
shiftless  housekeeper 
delinquent  child 
tuberculous  family 
mentally  sick 
unadjusted  foreign  born? 

Do  you  want  help 
in  handling  it? 

Of  course 

these  problems  are  troubling 
everyone  and  there's  no 
cure-all — no  royal  road  to 
success. 

But 

in  a  large  city  your  problem 

occurs  with  great  frequency 

and 

through  intensive  work  you 

acquire  skill  more  rapidly. 

Get 

this  experience  in  Cleveland 
under  the  skilled  supervision 
of  a  case  work  agency,  com- 
bining practical  work  on  pay 
with 

professional  graduate  work 
at 

Western 
Reserve  University 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

Cleveland 

Write  now  for  admission  to  classes 
this  fall 

James  Elbert  Cutler,  Ph.  D.,  Dtan 
James  F.  Jackson,  B.  S.,  Director 
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uociety  like  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
tvithin  us.  Within  us^  within  each  oj  us, 
and  yet  greater  than  the  thoughts  and 
understandings  of  any  of  us.  For  the 
social  thoughts  and  feelings  and  will- 
ings  of  each,  the  socialised  mind  of 
each,  with  the  complex  scheme  of  his 
relation  to  the  social  world,  is  no  mere 
reproduction  of  the  social  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  willings  of  the  rest. 

R.  M.  MacIver 
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QUERY 

HAVE  YOU  ever  had  to  read  a  group  of  social  case  records? 
HAVE  YOU  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  social 
workers  who  must  keep  such  records? 

THEN  a  book  just  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  will 
interest  you  vitally: 

The  Social  Case  History 

ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  CONTENT 

By  ADA  ELIOT  SHEFFIELD 

This  is  a  valuable  text  which  discusses  the  rationale  of  case  record- 
ing and  many  of  its  details.  It  is  the  latest  issue  of  the  Social  Work 
Series,  edited  by  Mary  E.  Richmond. 


Cloth  bound,  227  Pages 


Price  $1.00  net 


ADDRESS 


PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 
130  E.  22D  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation, 
etc.,  required  by  the  act  of  congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  The  Family,  published  monthly,  except  August  and  Sep- 
tember, at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Oct.  1.  1920: 

State  of  New  York     1 
County  of  New  York  J    *' 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  David  H.  Holbrook,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Managing  Editor  of  The  Family,  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowled_ge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher, 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work, 
130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  Editors,  Margaret  E. 
Rich  and  Helen  P.  Kempton,  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York 
City.  Managing  Editor,  David  H,  Holbrook,  130  East  22d 
Street,  New  York  City.  Business  Manager,  David  H.  Hol- 
brook, 130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  American  Association  for  Organ- 
izing Family  Social  Work,  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York 
City.  Officers,  Lawson  Purdy,  Acting  Chairman,  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York  City,  Henry  H.  Bonnell,  Treasurer, 
1505  Land  Title  BIdg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Members:  180 
member  societies,  19  individual  members. 


3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are 
none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any, 
contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduci- 
ary relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  giveri;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  per- 
son, association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  in- 
direct in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

David  H.  Holbrook 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1920. 

[seal.)  Winifred  Hathaway 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County,  No.  56.  Register 
No.  2041 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1922) 
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TRANSPLANTING  THE  AMERICAN  BRAND  OF 

SOCIAL  WORK 

MARY    E.    HURLBUTT 

Member  of  the  Czechoslovak  Unit  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


IN  THE  face  of  the  sharpened  nation- 
alisms of  the  moment  one  hesitates  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  consoHng  by- 
products of  the  war  has  been  an  increase  in 
international  solidarity.  Yet  looking  beyond 
the  clashing  interests  of  political  and  com- 
mercial powers  and  their  newspaper-made 
antagonisms,  to  the  intercourse  of  what  may 
be  called  the  lesser  folks,  one  discovers  a 
web  of  new  relationships  knit  during  the  war. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  intangible 
enough,  often  not  even  resulting  in  any  ex- 
change of  letters  but  simply  in  a  community 
of  interests  and  in  greater  mutual  apprecia- 
tion. In  other  instances,  and  even  more 
than  before  the  war,  co-operative  experi- 
ments are  being  undertaken,  in  education, 
in  arts  and  sciences,  in  organized  efforts  for 
social  betterment.  The  hope,  shattered  by 
the  war,  springs  up  again  that  in  time  such 
links  will  form  a  texture  of  confidence  and 
friendship  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  hostilities  between  nations. 
From  this  exchange  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
America  has  overwhelmingly  much  to  gain. 
But  there  is  among  our  contributions  one  for 


which  there  seems  to  be  a  demand  and  which, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a  few  years' 
trial,  stands  the  test  of  use  in  European 
communities.  To  Belgium,  to  France,  to 
Italy,  to  Poland,  to  Czechoslovakia,  Amer- 
ican social  workers  have  carried  not  only 
relief  but  knowledge  of  the  administration  of 
social  work.  To  people  distraught  by  the 
terrific  human  wreckage  left  in  the  wake  of 
the  war,  we  have  been  able  to  offer  our  ex- 
perience in  handling  disasters,  in  organizing 
a  community  for  reconstructive  effort  and 
for  rebuilding  shattered  individual  lives.  It 
has  been  a  revelation  for  those  of  us  who  are 
often  discouraged  by  the  clumsiness  and  inef- 
fectiveness of  our  American  social  methods, 
to  see  these  from  a  new  angle,  against  the 
background,  that  is,  of  haphazard  almsgiv- 
ing, spying  repression,  or  helpless  indiffer- 
ence to  suffering  so  characteristic  of  the 
majority  of  communities  in  southern  and 
eastern  Europe.  It  has  deepened  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  value  of  social  work  as  a 
profession,  of  the  need  for  standardization, 
— but  for  standardization  with  a  constant 
onward  push  toward  a  finer  adjustment  of 
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method.  It  has  been  good  to  find  that 
quality  of  universality  in  our  technique 
which  has  made  it  adaptable  to  the  needs  of 
other  countries,  and  which  has  made  such 
books  as  Social  Diagnosis,  Placing  Out  of 
Dependent  Children,  and  Social  Work  in 
Hospitals  valuable  as  texts  for  European 
students  of  case  work. 

A  six  weeks'  training  course  for  social 
workers  organized  in  Prague  by  the  Amer- 
ican Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
in  the  summer  of  1919  will  serve  as  one  illus- 
tration of  American  effort. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  indicate  briefly  the 
situation  which  the  American  workers  found. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the 
Czechoslovak  government  was  confronted  by 
the  enormous  task  of  building  a  state  out  of 
the  wreckage  left  by  the  receding  Austrian 
government.  Against  the  liabilities  resulting 
from  a  heterogeneous  population,  with  more 
than  one  racially  and  religiously  hostile 
group,  against  long-established  habits  of 
evading  the  purposes  of  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, which  they  felt  to  be  spying  and 
oppressive,  and  against  the  disorganization 
and  deterioration  inevitably  the  aftermath 
of  war,  the  Czechs  could  present  the  asset  of 
a  population  98  per  cent  literate,  passionately 
patriotic,  and  with  a  limited  experience  in 
self-government — this  latter  owing  to  the 
autonomy,  albeit  crippled,  which  they  had 
succeeded  in  maintaining  fot  themselves 
throughout  the  centuries  of  Austrian  rule. 

The  government  of  the  new  Republic, 
committed  to  a  progressive  social  policy,  at 
once  undertook  to  co-ordinate  and  stimulate 
the  work  started  by  voluntary  agencies  dur- 
ing the  war  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  for 
social  betterment.  Much  of  the  charitable 
effort  of  the  past  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  its  many  orphan 
asylums  and  a  few  custodial  institutions  for 
defectives  and  delinquents  conducted  by 
Catholic  sisters.  Local  municipalities,  re- 
sponsible for  those  of  their  inhabitants  in- 
capable of  self-support,  did  little  but  hand 
out  small  doles  of  money  or  food.  These 
were  supplemented  in  one  way  or  another  by 
a  numberless  host  of  penny  charities.    With 


such  inadequate  resources  for  helping  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  paupers,  begging  and 
petty  thievery  inevitably  increased.  Pov- 
erty, once  established  and  certified  through 
an  investigation  by  the  Little  Fathers  of  the 
Poor  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  although 
not  legally,  constituted  a  license  to  beg. 
Against  this  welter  of  demoralization  a  few 
scattered  efforts  at  rehabilitation  were  al- 
ready under  way  when  the  war  broke  out, 
after  which  the  task  of  relieving  the  direst 
physical  needs  absorbed  every  resource. 
But  in  a  population  generally  unaware  that 
its  responsibility  toward  social  misery  had 
not  been  discharged  by  dropping  a  coin  in 
the  hands  of  every  beggar,  there  is  already  a 
small  group  of  intelligent  men  and  women 
who  are  backed  by  the  new  government  in 
their  search  for  more  effective  methods  of 
social  care  and  are  eager  to  know  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  in  this  work. 

One  of  the  many  steps  taken  was  to  call  in 
a  group  of  American  social  workers  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  task  of  making  a  social  sur- 
vey of  the  city  of  Prague.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
was  fortunately  able  to  provide  a  director  for 
this  undertaking.  Through  its  Division  for 
the  Service  of  Foreign  Born  Women  it  is  of 
course  in  contact  with  the  large  groups  of 
Czechoslovaks  living  in  America,  and  a 
worker  was  chosen  who  had  not  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  contact  with  this  particular  na- 
tional group,  but  was  also  familiar  with  the 
process  of  survey  making.  The  service  was  un- 
dertaken with  funds  raised  for  work  among 
European  women  who  had  suflFered  by  the  war. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  the  inter- 
esting process  of  making  a  survey  across  the 
barriers  of  language  and  conditions  so  unlike 
those  from  which  the  surveyors  came.  Nee 
essarily  the  result  was  faulty — the  roughes 
sort  of  an  estimate  of  social  resources  an 
liabilities.  Early  in  the  process  of  survey 
making,  the  conclusion  was  reached  by  the 
American  workers  that  the  greatest  need 
was  for  trained  workers  and  for  facilities 
with  which  to  train  them.  It  was  decided  to 
demonstrate  by  a  brief  course  the  meaning  of 
a  school  for  social  work,  and  to  interest  the 
students  in  further  opportunities  for  study. 
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The  month  after  this  decision  was  reached 
saw  a  group  of  eight  Americans  and  twenty- 
eight  Czechs  living  together  in  an  old  castle 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  Americans 
were  called — a  few  from  nearby,  one  from 
Paris,  and  two  from  America — for  their 
ability  as  teachers  of  some  branch  of  social 
work  which  was  urgent  to  meet  local  needs. 
The  students  were  selected  for  their  poten- 
tial ability  as  leaders  from  two  hundred  ap- 
plications. With  a  material  equipment 
planned  to  build  up  the  physique  of  the  stu- 
dent, with  surroundings  beautiful  enough  to 
be  a  joy  forever,  with  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  government  and  of  the  national 
Red  Cross,  the  school  was  launched. 

As  one  looks  back  at  this  brief  interna- 
tional experiment,  leaving  aside  the  educa- 
tional problems  common  to  all  teachers, 
there  are  three  which  seem  to  have  assumed 
the  largest  importance  in  this  peculiar  situ- 
ation : 

(1)  To  create  an  atmosphere  of  spontane- 
ous and  honest  debate  which  should  replace 
the  rather  formal  passivity  traditional  in 
Austrian  schools. 

(2)  To  penetrate  the  barrier  of  language 
with  tolerable  accuracy. 

(3)  To  test  American  theories  of  social 
work  by  Czech  conditions  and  to  achieve 
their  adaptation  to  these  conditions. 

The   first   problem    almost   solved   itself. 
I  After  all,   this   living   as   one   family   soon 
I  proved  to  the  students  that  the  faculty  was 
:  young  and  not  prone  to  be  dignified.   It  may 
!  have  been  a  shock  at  first,  as  there  was  an 
aristocracy  of  learning  in  old  Austria  which 
put  teachers  in  a  special  circle  of  dingy  dig- 
nity.   The  American  teachers  appeared  in 
bloomers   and    middies   on   the   basket-ball 
field  and  initiated  the  students  in  the  arts 
I  of  the  college  yell.     They  laughed  at  those 
pupils  who  accepted  their  opinions  ex  cathe- 
dra.   And  when  it  came  to  discussion,  the 
[Americans  were  after  all  so  helplessly  ignor- 
ant of  local  conditions  that  it  was  in  all 
honesty  possible  to  specialize  in  saying,  *T 
I  don't  know"  and  "Can  you  tell  me?"  Then 
the  absurdly  impudent  efforts  of  the  Amer- 
icans to  talk  Czech  were  also  "ice  breakers." 


One  couldn't  really  stand  in  awe  of  a  teacher 
who  was  cheerfully  making  a  linguistic  fool 
of  herself  every  five  minutes.  Thus  within  a 
very  short  time  an  excellent  working  rela- 
tionship had  been  established  in  which  a  free 
exchange  of  ideas  was  seldom  interfered  with 
by  the  specter  of  professorial  dignity.  The 
arrangements  of  the  classroom  were  also 
conducive  to  informality.  Everyone  sat 
around  a  large  table.  No  one  stood  to  recite, 
nor  was  the  formality  of  recognizing  a 
speaker  insisted  upon  except  in  the  hotter 
debates,  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  a  chorus  of  voices.  These  simple  de- 
vices will  be  familiar  to  the  frequenters  of  an 
American  seminar,  but  were  novel  and  stim- 
ulating to  many  of  the  Czech  students. 

A  carefully  chosen  group  of  interpreters, 
one  assigned  to  be  the  shadow  of  each  Amer- 
ican teacher,  was  our  solution  to  the  second 
problem.  Unless  one  has  specialized  in  the 
art  of  interpreting  or  in  the  lesser  art  of  con- 
veying ideas  through  an  interpreter,  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  will  realize  the  pitfalls  or 
will  appreciate  the  beauties  of  a  "thought 
medium"  which  is,  as  it  were,  translucent — 
without  bias,  that  is,  or  preconceptions,  and 
with  a  nice  appreciation  for  words.  To  the 
instructor  in  case  work  fell  the  luck  of  secur- 
ing such  a  paragon,  a  girl  with  a  photo- 
graphic type  of  mind  and  a  delightful  love 
for  dictionaries.  She  had  to  be  allowed  to  be- 
come intimate  with  the  instructor's  mental 
equipment,  with  her  habitual  twists  of 
thought.  The  material  for  each  day's  dis- 
cussion had  to  be  discussed  beforehand,  and 
often  new  words  coined  to  fit  a  conception 
not  yet  current  in  the  language.  A  possible 
alternative  when  ideas  were  simple  and 
economy  of  time  desirable  was  the  use  of 
German,  familiar  to  every  Czech  student 
and,  luckily,  to  the  American  leader  as  well. 
But  often  the  excitement  of  debate  swept 
the  students  into  their  own  language,  and 
then  indeed  the  attention  of  both  interpreter 
and  leader  was  taxed,  as  the  former  poured 
out  a  rapid  fire  undertone  of  English  transla- 
tion in  order  not  to  sacrifice  the  spontaneity 
of  discussion. 

The  third  problem  indicated  above,  and 
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of  course  the  most  difficult,  was  the  adapta- 
tion of  American  social  theory  to  Czech 
needs.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  what  de- 
gree of  success  was  achieved,  but  there  were 
many  factors  which  should  make  for  satis- 
factory results.  The  Czechs  seem  to  have  a 
genius  for  adapting  what  is  best  in  the 
thought  of  other  countries  to  their  own  use. 
To  this  they  add  what  seems  to  the  writer  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  social  work,  the  result 
not  only  of  an  analytical  habit  of  mind  which 
easily  penetrates  to  the  remoter  causes  of  a 
human  situation,  but  also  an  appreciation  of 
and  reverence  for  people  which  is  seldom 
misled  by  what  is  accidental  or  superficial. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  small  group  of 
native  leaders  in  social  work  that,  in  com- 
bating the  recent  wave  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, they  have  swept  aside  the  repressive 
legalistic  system  of  Austria,  and  are  planning 
on  the  one  hand  for  careful  psychological 
studies  of  all  school  children,  more  especially 
of  all  children  brought  to  the  Juvenile  Court, 
and  on  the  other  hand  for  a  generously 
planned  program  of  recreation.  It  is  true 
that  the  initiation  of  such  a  program  and  the 
details  of  method  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
American  social  theory,  already  felt  before  the 
war;  but  the  sympathetic  insight  which  wel- 
comed these  methods  is  thoroughly  Czech, 
as  was  the  readiness  to  facilitate  in  every 
way  the  task  of  the  American  social  workers. 

One  of  the  safest  tests  of-  the  value  of 
American  methods  to  the  Czechs  was  felt  to 
be  the  opportunity  to  apply  them  to  practical 
situations.  This  opportunity  was  secured 
through  the  courtesy  of  a  child  welfare  so- 
ciety, an  infant  welfare  station,^  and  the 
police.  Each  of  these  agencies  allowed  a 
small  group  of  students  to  take  possession  of 
a  portion  of  its  office  room,  equipped  in  so 
far  as  was  practicable  according  to  American 
standards.    Here,  under  the  direction  of  the 


'  This  model  infant  welfare  station  was  organized 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Czech  government,  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  and  a  Czech  society 
for  the  protection  of  mothers  and  nurslings.  An  Ameri- 
can woman  physician,  a  member  of  the  teaching  start  of 
the  Training  School,  held  a  gynecological  clinic  three 
times  each  week.  The  students  helped  in  the  work  of 
the  station  and  visited  in  the  homes,  thus  securing  some 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  medical  social  service. 


American  workers,  the  students  handled  ac- 
tual cases.  Committee  meetings  in  which 
the  officials  of  the  Czech  agencies  as  well  as 
the  students  and  the  Americans  took  part 
gave  an  opportunity  for  interesting  and 
fruitful  discussion.  Conclusions  arrived  at 
in  the  classroom  were  measured  by  the  ac- 
tual problems  confronting  the  group,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  experiences  in  the  field 
were  brought  back  to  the  classroom.  This 
fusion  of  one  type  of  work  with  the  other  was 
all  the  more  feasible  inasmuch  as  the  same 
leader  who  led  classroom  discussions  in  each 
course  also  directed  the  students  doing  prac- 
tical work  in  her  field. 

The  small  but  precious  shelf  of  Russell 
Sage  publications  held  a  staple  supply 
turned  to  with  ever  increasing  confidence  as 
the  passages  translated  for  classroom  use 
stood  the  test  of  discussion  when  applied  to 
concrete  facts  discovered  in  Prague. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  standards  ad- 
vocated by  American  authorities  seemed  ex- 
travagant. This  was  notably  so  in  regard  to 
the  methods  of  caring  for  dependent  chil- 
dren, but  after  a  year's  subsequent  experi- 
ence in  administering  children's  work  one  of 
the  students  sends  this  illuminating  com- 
ment, "I  am  now  quite  in  accord  with  the 
principles  you  gave  us,  I  see  the  necessity  of 
them  more  every  day;"  and  another  writes, 
"I  long  for  a  chance  to  study  American 
methods  further,  they  are  just  what  we 
need." 

From  that  course  of  training  in  social 
work,  a  course  dangerously  brief  and  inade- 
quate, the  students  went  forth  to  shoulder 
heavy  responsibilities — one  to  organize  the 
National  Training  Course  for  nurses,  an- 
other to  reorganize  a  children's  institution, 
yet  another  to  administer  Red  Cross  relief  in 
rural  districts,  and  another  to  handle  the 
cases  of  young  girls  brought  to  the  police. 

The  Czechs  accepted  seriously  and  enthu- 
siastically what  the  Americans  could  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  their  social  problem. 
They  are  eager  to  stay  in  touch  with  our  ad- 
vancing thought,  and  have  arranged  to  sub- 
scribe to  our  professional  periodicals,  and  to 
receive  pamphlets  on  special  subjects.     I  hey 
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are  seeking  opportunities  to  study  in  Amer- 
ican schools  of  social  work  and  for  permission 
to  translate  American  text-books.  A  per- 
manent school  for  social  workers  organized 
by  Czech  teachers  in  Prague  has  accepted 
many  methods  observed  in  the  American 
Summer  School.     But  one  fact  is  certain: 


they  will  not  take  over  the  American  brand 
of  social  work  unmodified — they  will  enrich 
it  by  contributions  springing  from  their 
imaginative  sympathy  for  anyone  who  is 
suffering,  and  their  passionate  desire  to  find 
for  their  people  the  opportunity  for  more 
abundant  life. 


THE  DEFECTS  OF  OUR  QUALITIES 

WINFRED    RHOADES 

Formerly  Chairman  of  District  14  Conference,  Boston  Associated  Charities 


IRAN  away,  one  day,  from  other  duties 
that  with  more  or  less  vociferousness 
were  clamoring  to  be  attended  to,  and 
went  to  do  a  bit  of  friendly  visiting.  Not, 
however,  upon  a  suffering  family,  with  an 
eye  to  the  solution  of  problems  concerning 
food  and  work.  It  was  a  district  conference 
of  the  local  organized  charities  that  I  visited, 
and  it  was  to  have  an  eye  to  the  presiding 
officer  and  the  conference  itself,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  weighty  problems  concerning  them! 
Not  always  does  a  conference  have  its  hardest 
problems  in  the  families  under  its  charge. 

If  some  person  out  of  sympathy  with 
organized  charities  had  been  present  at 
that  meeting,  I  know  very  well  the  sort  of 
remarks  that  would  have  been  made  after- 
ward— "purely  perfunctory,"  "coldly  pro- 
fessional," "dealing  with  folks  as  if  they 
were  things,"  "human  passions  and  sorrows 
talked  of  like  problems  in  mathematics  to  be 
solved."  And  yet  this  particular  conference 
had  a  district  secretary  of  fine  spirit,  and 
contained  one  or  two  unusually  well-in- 
formed and  resourceful  volunteer  workers, 
a  number  of  professionals  representing  affili- 
ated charities,  and  a  small  scattering  of 
other  good-hearted  people. 

It  is  not  enough  for  eager  workers,  who 
know  that  their  hearts  are  beating  warm  and 
true  for  the  people  they  are  trying  to  help, 
to  resent  such  criticisms  as  I  have  mentioned. 
Resentment  is  not  always  the  path  to  re- 
form. It  is  the  business  of  such  a  conference, 
and  particularly  of  its  presiding  officer,  to 
make  sure  that  its  great  virtues  are  not  ob- 
scured to  the  outside  mind  by  anything 
that  could  be  thought  to  savor  of  perfunc- 


toriness.  It  is  the  spirit  of  something  extra, 
something  not  nominated  in  the  bond,  that 
makes  the  beauty  of  human  contacts,  and 
it  is  this  spirit  of  warm-hearted  human 
friendliness  that  a  conference  needs  alwaj^s 
to  manifest,  as  well  as  to  feel,  to  save  it  from 
(I  like  the  old  fruitful  saying)  the  "defects 
of  its  qualities." 

For  good  habits  have  to  put  policemen  on 
guard  against  their  opposites  that  are  al- 
ways lurking  just  around  the  comer.  The 
mere  habit  of  meeting  regularly  to  discuss 
the  typical  problems  of  a  family  social  work 
conference  invites  its  corresponding  dan- 
ger for  the  workers:  the  danger  that  they 
will  get  the  appearance  of  professionalizing 
friendship  and  institutionalizing  the  effort 
to  be  helpful.  The  danger  of  turning  out 
machine-made  products — decisions  accord- 
ing to  rule  of  thumb,  judgments  determined 
by  past  dealings  with  analogous  situations — 
is  especially  great  if  a  conference  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  paid  workers.  There 
can  be  no  rule  of  thumb  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  human  souls. 

After  the  meeting  referred  to  above  (and 
some  others  like  it)  I  ventured  to  make  notes 
of  some  reflections  upon  conferences  and 
their  presiding  officers. 

The  spirit  of  eager  and  constructive  friend- 
liness is  the  thing  that  should  be  made  most 
evident  at  such  a  gathering.  The  presiding 
officer  who  has  this  in  mind  will  help  the  par- 
ticipants to  remember,  whenever  they  are 
discussing  the  weekly  problems,  that  they 
are  not  talking  of  "cases"  but  of  folks — 
folks  like  themselves,  with  feelings,  and  souls, 
and  virtues  as  well  as  vices,  and  powers  as 
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well  as  weaknesses,  and  possibilities  of  being 
assets  to  society  instead  of  liabilities;  and 
that  the  objective  is  not  merely  the  providing 
of  food  and  coal  and  shoes  and  jobs,  but  the 
bringing  of  the  individuals  concerned  into 
more  abundant  life,  fuller,  freer,  richer, 
higher,  more  self-respecting,  more  useful, 
more  aspiring  life.  Unless  the  greatness  and 
beauty  of  the  aim  are  frequently  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  group,  they  are  likely  to 
be  covered  up  by  the  pettiness  or  "cussed- 
ness"  involved  in  the  immediate  problem, 
and  so  forgotten.  Moreover,  as  the  most 
intimate  concerns  of  families  and  individuals 
are  freely  and  frankly  made  common  prop- 
erty, the  presiding  officer  who  has  a  decent 
regard  for  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of 
personality  will  not  let  anybody  leave  the 
meeting,  ever,  without  understanding  that 
the  things  talked  about  are  confidences,  and 
certainly  are  not  to  be  made  common  property 
outside  of  the  vitally  interested  group  that 
speaks  of  them  merely  to  find  ways  of  helping. 

With  the  spirit  of  eager  friendliness  must 
be  blended  the  scientific  spirit.  The  very 
best  that  the  highest  development  of  soci- 
ology can  suggest  is  none  too  much  to  bring 
to  the  consideration  of  problems  that  in- 
volve the  enlightening  of  darkened  human 
minds,  the  satisfying  of  hungry  human 
hearts,  the  reforming  of  debased  human 
spirits,  the  giving  of  right  ambitions  to  those 
whose  ambitions  are  all  askew,  the  finding 
of  practicable  paths  for  feet  that  have 
strayed,  the  providing  of  a  chance  for  those 
who  have  never  had  a  real  chance,  the  in- 
spiring of  hope  where  hope  has  been  lost. 
Sociology,  psychology,  penology,  and  sun- 
dry other  ologies  with  big  names,  medicine, 
law,  business,  religion — all  may  be  needed 
at  the  same  meeting  to  make  their  contri- 
bution to  the  right  solution  of  the  problems 
under  discussion.  For  the  meeting  is  held  to 
find  a  way  of  helping  people  who  are  in  some 
crisis  that  demands  the  very  best  that  educa- 
tion, and  scientific  resources,  and  experience, 
and  wisdom,  and  good-will  can  give. 

In  addition  to  the  spirit  of  human  friend- 
liness and  the  scientific  spirit,  a  conference 
needs  the  feeling  that  something  of  impor- 


tance is  to  be  done,  or  left  undone,  by  its 
decisions.  It  is  to  do  real  work  that  people 
sit  together  there.  They  do  not  come  merely 
to  make  reports  for  record;  that  can  be 
done  at  odd  minutes.  Nor  do  they  come  to 
effect  the  education  of  new  volunteers;  that 
is  an  important  by-product,  but  is  not  the 
chief  reason  for  taking  time  out  of  crowded 
days  to  attend  a  weekly  conference.  They 
come  to  solve  real  problems.  Many  heads 
are  called  together,  because  varjnng  points 
of  view  are  needed.  Real  thought  and  real 
advice  are  wanted,  so  that  the  best  wisdom 
and  best  resources  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  problem.  For  this  humble  thing, 
this  weekly  conference,  is  helping  to  de- 
termine the  quality  of  the  country's  citizen- 
ship. And  it  is  doing  more  than  that:  it  is 
helping  to  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
human  souls  on  their  pilgrimage  through  life. 
Matters  of  no  mean  importance!  And  yet 
at  the  conference  of  which  I  have  spoken 
there  was  no  sense  of  bigness — no  feeling  of 
the  profundities  of  human  hearts  and  the 
immensities  of  human  souls.  The  ordinary, 
typical  problem  may  have  vast  implications.- 
Always,  by  whomever  presented,  the  situa- 
tion should  be  presented  with  interest,  and 
animation,  and  inspiration,  and  as  if  it  were 
human  beings  and  not  dead  dogs  that  were 
concerned,  and  it  should  be  discussed  as  if 
the  physical  and  mental  and  moral  and 
spiritual  needs  of  members  of  the  human 
family  were  matters  of  sacred  and  vital  im- 
portance. Better  a  lively  squabble  than  a 
dead  uninterest. 

The  meeting  should  be  thought  of  as  a  i 
genuine  conference — that  is,  a  discussion  at  | 
which   decisions   are   reached   only   after  a  ' 
pooling  of  various  ideas  and   suggestion- 
Whether  the  conference  does  assume  this 
character  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  ' 
presiding  officer  and  the  district  secretar\ 
The  presiding  officer  who,  as  soon  as  the 
problem  is  stated,  turns  with  a  look  of  utter 
helplessness  to  the  professional  district  secre- 
tary  or   the   best-informed    volunteer   and 
asks,  "Well,  what  would  you  do  about  it?' 
may  put  the  conference  through  in  quick 
time,  but  he  kills  the  idea  of  conference,  and 
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kills  the  interest  of  the  volunteers.  So  also 
may  the  district  secretary  do  if  she  never 
wants  advice.  I  attended  a  conference  once 
where  the  district  secretary  appeared  to 
know,  before  the  question  w?s  discussed, 
just  what  she  was  going  to  do.    One  felt  that 

I  it  made  very  little  difference  what  the  con- 
ference voted.  The  president  (who  really 
tried  to  preside)  was  reduced  to  a  figure- 
head, and  the  conference  to  a  session  of  a 
training  school.  If  there  is  no  need  of  the 
combined  wisdom  of  the  workers,  a  con- 
ference becomes  largely  a  waste  of  time. 
The  best  conference  is  the  one  where  each 
member  is  expected  to  help,  and  where,  if 

; information  and  opinion  and  suggestion  are 
not  offered  voluntarily,  the  president  draws 
them  out  by  question.    The  humble  member 

.jof  the  group,  who  is  too  shy  to  venture  an 
opinion,  may,  if  drawn  out,  make  the  in- 
spired suggestion  that  finally  carries.     One 

I  other  small  thing  may  be  mentioned  which 
would  seem  sufficiently  obvious,  but  is 
strangely  forgotten  by  some  who  are  old 
enough  to  know  better.  If  the  presiding 
officer  and  the  district  secretary,  or  any 
others  of  the  group,  carry  on  a  discussion  of 

jthe  problem  in  tones  too  low  to  be  heard 
three  seats  away,  they  may  evolve  great  wis- 
dom, but  others  at  the  meeting  can  only 
twiddle  their  thumbs  meantime. 

The  special  emergency  may  be  the  least 
of  the   things   that   really   need   attention. 

jFinding  a  job  for  Katie  is  likely  to  be,  to  the 
conference  that  endeavors  to  take  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  view  of  each  problem, 
only  a  door  opening  out  into  opportunity  for 
larger  service.  For  the  object  is  not  to  help 
the  family  to  weather  a  crisis  so  that  it  can 
sail  ahead  carefree  into  another  crisis,  but 
to  change  the  dependent  into  the  indepen- 
dent, the  devil-may-care  into  the  self-re- 
specting, the  potential  (or  real)  enemies  of 
society  into  helpful  members  of  the  human 
brotherhood.  At  the  meeting  of  which  I 
have  spoken  the  president  seemed  vastly  re- 
lieved when  the  "cases"  for  the  day  were 
disposed  of,  and  he  could  get  up  to  something 
important  in  the  discussion  of  plans  for  a 
coming  public  meeting.    And  yet,  after  Katie 


and  her  needs  had  been  presented,  he  might 
have  led  the  discussion  into  matters  of  great 
and  far-reaching  importance.  What  about 
the  health  and  mentality  of  the  rest  of  the 
children?  WTiat  about  their  school  atten- 
dance and  what  they  are  getting  from  it? 
What  about  the  church  relations — or  lack 
of  them — of  the  family,  the  social  habits  of 
the  mother,  the  family's  thrift  or  unthrift, 
the  finding  of  a  way  to  make  the  most  of  that 
small  seed  of  ambition  that  Brother  Jim  gives 
evidenceof  possessing,  the  building  up  of  char- 
acter so  that  the  family  can  begin  its  climb  to 
something  higher? 

I  like  best  those  conferences  in  which  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  following  up  "old 
cases" — cases  continued  from  the  previous 
week,  and  some  from  many  weeks  past. 
Even  if  there  is  no  new  problem  to  be  dis- 
cussed, I  like  to  hear  how  things  are  going. 
Friends  naturally  want  to  know  how  their 
friends  are  faring:  whether  the  last  plans 
worked  out  well  or  ill — whether  the  tide  of 
adversity  is  turning — whether  hope  is  rising 
where  despair  had  blotted  the  sun  out  of  the 
sky — whether  the  vivid  hopefulness  of  some 
new  venture  still  continues.  When  nothing 
but  new  cases  is  discussed,  the  conference 
seems  to  be  a  meeting  of  experts  solving 
problems;  when  cases  are  continued  from 
week  to  week,  the  conference  becomes  like  a 
meeting  of  neighbors  and  friends  interested 
in  what  happens  to  those  they  talk  about. 

Some  of  these  things  seem  so  elementary 
and  so  obvious  that  I  hesitate  to  write  them 
down.  But  visit  conferences  here  and  there, 
and  see  if  just  these  simple  things  are  not 
what  is  making  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure. 

President  King  somewhere  makes  the  re- 
mark that  there  is  no  lonely  way  to  the 
highest  life.  We  must  all  go  in  association. 
The  family  social  work  conference  is  one  way 
of  bringing  about  association  with  people  in 
order  that  we  may  all  together  climb  up- 
ward towards  the  highest  life.  And  for  what 
are  we  living,  if  not  that  we  may — not  in 
selfish  isolation,  but  in  warm-hearted  asso- 
ciation with  mankind — climb  upward  to 
the  highest  life? 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  ACTIVITIES  IN  A  DISTRICTED 

SOCIETY 


SARA   T. 

Superintendent,  Department  of  Service 

THE  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
like  many  other  districted  societies, 
finds  itself  hampered  in  the  attempt  to 
do  good  case  work  by  lack  of  neighborhood 
means  for  meeting  many  of  the  individual 
family  problems.  During  the  past  winter 
several  of  our  districts  felt  that  they  must 
undertake  the  development  of  work  not 
usually  definitely  considered  a  part  of  the 
case  worker's  job.  Each  district,  however, 
has  carefully  kept  in  mind  the  desirability  of 
turning  over  much  of  this  work  to  more 
suitable  agencies  or  groups,  whenever  it 
becomes  possible. 

Red  Hook,  a  thickly  populated  district, 
including  a  large  water  front  section,  found 
it  difficult  to  interest  the  old  residents  in  the 
large  foreign  population  within  its  bounda- 
ries. In  order  to  arouse  the  community  to 
its  own  needs,  the  staff  arranged  monthly 
meetings  in  the  district  office,  at  each  of 
which  a  capable  speaker  made  an  address 
and  then  conducted  a  discussion.  Some  of 
the  subjects  were:  "The  Immigrant  in  Amer- 
ica," "Labor  Unrest,"  "The  Individual 
Problem  in  the  Workmen's  Compensation." 
Private  individuals,  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations, clubs,  and  various  neighborhood 
groups  attended  these  meetings  and  showed 
a  genuine  interest.  ,A  man  and  his  wife  felt 
so  strongly  that  lack  of  education  was  one 
underlying  cause  of  most  labor  unrest,  that 
they  volunteered  to  conduct  in  the  district 
office  a  small  circulating  library  for  children. 
They  have  not  only  secured  the  books  and 
attended  to  the  distribution,  but  have  made 
an  effort  to  direct  the  children  of  the  district 
families  in  helpful  reading. 

Largely  through  the  great  interest  of  a 
home  economics  student  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege this  district  became  the  pioneer  in 
nutrition  class  work  in  the  Bureau,  if  not  in 
Brooklyn.  The  student  felt  that  work  with 
the  children  themselves  was  necessary  if  the 
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problem  of  their  undernourishment  was  to  be 
solved.  A  class  was  therefore  organized  on 
the  plan  of  those  conducted  by  the  Child 
Health  Organization  of  New  York.  The 
supervisor  of  the  home  economics  students 
from  Pratt  Institute  who  were  doing  field 
work  with  the  Bureau,  and  the  doctor  in 
charge  of  the  neighborhood  health  center  of 
the  Tuberculosis  Committee  devoted  much 
time  and  interest  to  this  work.  The  chil- 
dren had  a  physical  examination  before  en- 
tering and  returned  to  the  doctor  later  if 
special  advice  was  necessary.  The  class  met 
once  a  week,  and  to  it  the  children  brought 
the  daily  charts  showing  food  eaten,  hours  of 
sleep,  general  hygiene  habits  followed,  etc. 
Each  child  was  weighed  and  at  least  one 
article  of  nutritious  food  was  demonstrated. 
To  make  the  class  more  interesting  one  of  the 
staff  wrote  attractive  little  songs  about  food, 
to  be  sung  to  well-known  airs,  and  a  young 
priest  of  the  neighborhood  conducted  the 
singing.  A  Junior  League  volunteer  was  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  office  charts  and 
records.  From  a  social  service  viewpoint 
the  class  has  been  a  success,  although  not  all 
of  the  children  have  reached  normal  weight. 
More  volunteers  to  carry  instructions  into 
the  home  are  needed,  but  this  need  has  been 
partly  met  by  holding  at  intervals  evening 
meetings  for  mothers. 

It  was  in  the  Red  Hook  district  also  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  was  the  pioneer  in 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  sending  itsi 
secretary  to  the  National  Conference.  j 

Cho-Cho,  the  health  clown,  helped  cele-j 
brate  the  opening  of  the  St.  Marks  district! 
effort  in  nutrition  work.  He  gave  his  health 
talk  before  five  hundred  children  assembled 
in  one  public  school.  The  expenses  of  th<j 
meeting  were  paid  by  the  Welfare  Commit- i 
tee  of  the  district,  a  member  of  which  pre' 
sided  at  the  meeting  and  gave  a  short  talk  oi 
the  interest  of  the  Bureau  in  the  health  am. 
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welfare  of  children.  The  class  was  organized 
shortly  after  and  met  at  a  mission  whose 
head  worker  had  long  been  a  member  of  the 
district  committee.  The  class  work  was 
carried  on  by  three  home  economics  students 
from  Pratt  Institute,  and  the  medical  care 
was  given  by  a  neighborhood  physician  in 
co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Health 
clinics.  The  Welfare  Committee  carried  the 
expense  of  the  class. 

This  same  committee  contributed  part  of 
the  money  necessary  to  start  a  summer 
playground  on  a  vacant  lot  in  the  crowded 
section  of  the  district.  The  playground  is 
largely  due  to  the  interest  of  the  People's 
Institute  and  their  efforts  to  arouse  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  to  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  the  work  are  particularly 
interesting.  One  club  of  Italian  young  men 
is  raising  money  toward  an  increased  equip- 
ment. A  pageant  and  a  picnic  on  the  grounds 
for  the  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  have 
also  helped. 

The  Welfare  Committee  and  the  People's 
Institute  worked  together  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dramatic  league  for  the  colored 
people  of  the  district.  They  also  approached 
several  of  the  better  class  moving  picture 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  and  secured  free 
tickets,  so  that  in  several  instances  all  the 
members  of  a  family  were  given  an  evening's 
pleasure  together. 

Nearly  all  the  families  under  care  in  our 
Greenpoint  District  are  Polish  and  the 
backwardness  and  poor  physical  condition 
of  the  children  were  a  constant  source  of 
worry  to  the  district  secretary.  None  of  the 
mothers  seemed  to  understand  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  nutritious  food,  although 
all  spent  rather  more  than  other  families  for 
this  item.  It  was  impossible  to  organize  a 
nutrition  class  with  only  one  home  economics 
student  working  in  the  district,  so  they  did 
the  next  best  thing,  and  with  the  help  of  som^ 
of  the  more  intelligent  Polish  mothers  worke 
out  a  number  of  Polish  menus,  which  give  a 
properly  balanced  diet.  One  family,  in  which 
every  member  was  found  to  be  suffering 
with  malnutrition  when  it  first  came  under 
care,  was  completely  made  over;    the  chil- 


dren eat  regularly  the  necessary  foods  and 
now  refuse  the  cakes,  frankfurters,  and  coffee 
sometimes  offered  by  kind  neighbors.  The 
mother  herself  after  several  months  of  proper 
diet  has  a  new  courage  to  train  her  children, 
keep  her  home  in  good  condition,  and  is  even 
doing  two  or  three  days'  work  outside  each 
week,  which  she  says  she  really  enjoys,  as 
"it  keeps  her  mind  fuller." 

All  the  districts  are  deeply  interested  in 
this  nutrition  work,  feeling  that  without  it 
much  of  our  effort,  particularly  with  allow- 
ance families,  is  wasted.  The  demonstrations 
have  been  considered  so  successful  that  in 
the  fall  the  Tuberculosis  Committee  of  the 
Bureau  plans  to  undertake  the  work  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  to  establish  classes  in  each 
district,  as  well  as  at  other  strategic  points. 
Many  workers  feel  that  there  "is  a  special 
need  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  diet  in- 
struction, as  with  the  prohibition  of  liquor 
and  drugs  many  of  our  clients  need  well- 
chosen  food  to  take  the  place  of  the  ac- 
customed stimulant.  Then,  too,  mothers 
report  that  it  is  now  possible  to  plan  ex- 
penditures with  some  regularity,  as  the  pay 
envelope  is  opened  at  home  and  not  in  the 
comer  saloon;  as  one  woman  said,  for  the 
first  time  in  years  she  knew  what  she  could 
depend  on  each  week. 

Very  closely  allied  to  nutrition  work  is 
Americanization  of  families  coming  under 
our  care  if  we  are  to  expect  them  to  develop 
successfully.  The  East  Williamsburg  and 
Williamsburg  districts,  with  their  population 
of  Italians  and  Poles,  have  been  particularly 
concerned  with  this  problem  and  East  Wil- 
liamsburg, where  75  per  cent  of  the  allowance 
families  were  Italian,  felt  that  some  begin- 
ning must  be  made.  As  there  was  no  agency 
in  the  district  to  which  these  Italian  mothers 
could  be  sent  to  learn  English,  and  as  they 
could  neither  spare  the  time  to  travel  nor 
find  their  way  to  distant  sections,  the  staff 
decided  to  undertake  a  class  in  English.  As 
the  group  was  small,  the  women  soon  became 
acquainted  with  one  another  and  with  the 
staff,  and  felt  at  ease.  The  improvement 
was  amazing,  for  some  of  them  could  not 
even  read  and  write  in  Italian.  The  meetings 
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were  social  as  well  as  educational.  There 
were  always  refreshments  afterward,  indeed, 
more  than  once  one  of  the  women  would 
bring  "Italian  refreshments"  for  the  workers 
to  sample.  Incidentally  there  was  often  a 
chance  to  give  advice  on  American  standards 
and  present  day  opportunities,  and  the 
neater  dress  of  some  of  the  more  capable  of 
the  women  soon  had  its  effect  on  the  careless. 
Because  of  the  interest  of  the  two  districts, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
city  Board  of  Education  have  opened  a  class 
under  a  trained  teacher  in  our  Williamsburg 
building.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be 
developed  this  fall,  so  that  classes  will  be 
held  daily  and  provide  for  all  nationalities. 

East  New  York,  one  of  the  large,  outlying 
districts,  found  it  necessary  to  develop  new 
lines  of  work  because  of  the  non-existence  in 
the  district  of  other  social  service  agencies. 
The  members  of  the  Advisory  and  Finance 
Committees  decided  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  that  to  begin  with  a  district  council 
should  be  organized.  Through  this  a  number 
of  people  were  interested  and  several  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  handle  various 
district  problems  and  to  develop  work  al- 
ready established  by  the  Bureau.  There  has 
not  been  as  much  actual  work  accomplished 
as  was  anticipated,  but  there  has  been  a 
valuable  gain  in  the  increased  understanding 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  the  district. 
The  Committee  for  the  Blind  has  met 
weekly  in  the  district  office  to  sew  for  the 
families  of  blind  women.  The  Health  Com- 
mittee made  a  survey  and  has  been  observing 
the  work  of  the  few  medical  agencies  in  the 
neighborhood  before  making  plans  for  an  in- 
crease of  facilities.  A  Day  Nursery  Commit- 
tee has  also  been  organized  to  raise  money 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  usefulness 
of  an  existing  nursery  and  establishing  a  new 
one  in  another  crowded  section  if  possible. 

In  September  the  district  secretary,  in  en- 
deavoring to  arrange  for  special  instruction 
for  a  defective  child,  found  that  this  could 
only  be  secured  at  a  distant  clinic,  requiring 
several  hours  of  travel.  Thinking  over  the 
various  children  known  to  her  who  were 
suffering  from  speech  defects  and  physical 


defects,  such  as  spinal  curvature,  round 
shoulders,  fallen  arches,  etc.,  she  realized 
that  few  were  having  the  instruction  which 
would  perhaps  cure,  or  at  least  improve,  these 
difficulties.  Inquiry  brought  an  offer  from 
the  People's  University  Extension  Society 
of  New  York  City  to  provide  a  teacher  to 
conduct  a  class  for  such  children,  provided 
an  attendance  of  six  could  be  assured.  It 
was  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  together  more 
than  this  number  from  the  families  under 
care,  and  as  the  school  teachers  and  nurses 
learned  of  the  work,  more  and  more  children 
were  referred,  until  finally  the  class  num- 
bered between  forty  and  fifty.  In  order  to 
care  for  the  two  groups  of  children,  those 
having  speech  defects  and  those  having 
physical  defects,  the  time  of  class  work  was 
divided  so  that  physical  exercises  were  given 
during  the  first  half  hour  and  breathing  and 
vocal  exercises  during  the  second.  The  class 
was  held  first  in  a  Sunday-school  room,  later 
in  the  Board  of  Health  Milk  Station,  and 
finally  in  the  kindergarten  room  of  a  public 
school.  Transportation  of  some  of  the  badly 
crippled  children  was  handled  by  the  Com-' 
mittee  on  the  Care  of  Crippled  Children  and 
the  National  League  for  Women's  Service 
Motor  Corps.  There  has  been  no  expense 
except  a  twenty-five  cent  janitress  fee  for  the 
meetings  in  the  school  room.  The  interest  of 
the  schools  has  been  so  great  that  after  an- 
other winter  the  Board  of  Education  will 
probably  take  over  the  work. 

Recreation,  except  the  "movies,"  seemed 
to  form  no  part  of  the  life  of  the  growing  girls 
of  the  families  under  care  in  this  district,  and 
to  a  young  worker  fresh  from  college  where 
she  had  spent  her  spare  time  in  work  with 
girl  scouts  this  seemed  a  most  deplorable 
situation.  She  therefore  organized  a  troop  of 
about  twenty  girls,  chiefly  from  Bureau 
families  and  all  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
As  the  girls  were  Italian,  Polish,  Jewish  and 
American,  many  adjustments  had  to  be  made 
and  the  development  of  higher  group  ideals 
was  necessarily  slow.  Meetings  were  held 
every  week  during  the  winter,  the  business 
meetings  in  the  district  office,  after  which  the 
group  adjourned  to  a  nearby  school  where 
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they  had  games,  folk-dancing,  singing  and 
drilling  in  the  gymnasium.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  there  have  been  hikes, — 
a  new  experience  to  most  of  the  girls,  and  a 
few  venturesome  spirits  even  went  on  an 
overnight  jaunt.  A  visit  to  a  boy  scout  camp 
taught  the  girls  more  about  camp  arrange- 
ments than  they  could  have  learned  by  any 
number  of  lectures.  This  summer  there  have 
been  swimming  parties  at  Coney  Island, 
where  a  municipal  bathing  house  makes  the 
cost  very  low.  A  trip  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  did  not  bring  forth  as  much  en- 
thusiasm, although  several  of  the  girls  were 
interested.  Some  of  the  girls  also  attended 
lectures  which  were  arranged  for  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  Brooklyn  at  the  Children's  Mu- 
seum, describing  the  common  birds,  plants, 
and  butterflies.  By  dint  of  small  economies 
the  girls  were  able  to  meet  their  own  ex- 
penses. 

Southern  District,  covering  an  enormous 
territory,  has  been  until  recently  so  good  a 
residential  section  that  practically  no  social 
service  agencies  have  been  developed.  The 
district  is  divided  into  two  sections,  Bath 
Beach  and  Bay  Ridge,  each  with  its  own 
clubs  and  political  and  social  groups.  The 
amount  of  family  work  does  not  justify  two 
offices,  but  in  order  to  enlist  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  both  sections  plans  have  been 
made  to  conduct  two  advisory  committees 
this  coming  year.  This  district  also  decided 
to  organize  a  council  but  proceeded  upon  a 
somewhat  different  plan  from  that  of  East 
New  York  District.  A  member  of  the  staff 
made  a  brief  survey  of  the  district  and  pre- 
sented her  findings  at  the  organization  meet- 
ing of  the  council.  As  a  result  of  this  study 
they  decided  not  to  form  a  number  of  com- 
mittees to  attack  various  problems  at  the 
start  but  to  concentrate  on  the  chief  need — 
a  day  nursery.  This  made  a  popular  appeal 
to  the  community  as  a  whole  and  almost 
every  organization  in  the  district  contributed 
toward  the  necessary  fund.  Council  mem- 
bers are  now  planning  a  fall  campaign  to 
complete  the  fund.  In  forming  the  Council 
and  in  arousing  interest  in  the  nursery  every 
clergyman  in  the  district  and  a  number  of 


private  individuals  and  representatives  of 
organizations  were  interviewed,  with  the 
happy  result  of  a  better  understanding  of 
the  work  generally,  and  an  encouraging  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  volunteers.  Through 
the  teacher  of  community  civics  in  the  large 
high  school  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  the 
girls  taking  that  course  was  secured.  Every 
day  during  the  school  term  found  at  least  one 
of  them  in  the  office  as  a  clerical  volunteer; 
one  has  become  visitor  to  two  blind  women 
in  the  district;  others  have  formed  groups 
to  sew  for  individual  families;  all  helped 
raise  money  for  the  nursery  fund  and  groups 
of  the  girls  made  sixty  posters  advertising 
the  first  entertainment  given  in  behalf  of  the 
nursery. 

Navy  Yard  is  one  of  the  heavily  populated 
districts,  covering  a  comparatively  small 
territory.  Its  people  live  in  small,  dingy 
rooms,  often  in  tumble-down  wooden  houses. 
Here  along  the  waterfront  we  find  colonies  of 
Cubans  and  Spaniards,  as  well  as  of  Syrians, 
Greeks,  Italians  and  negroes.  Summer  out- 
ings for  whole  families  together,  so  that  the 
mother  and  older  children  might  taste  the 
joy  of  green  fields,  clear  sunshine,  and  spark- 
ling water,  and  also,  by  community  living, 
might  learn  something  of  responsibility  to 
others  and  better  standards  of  living,  had  for 
some  time  been  the  heart's  desire  of  the  dis- 
trict staff.  The  longed-for  opportunity  came 
this  summer  when  a  clergyman,  who  had 
previously  been  interested  in  one  of  the 
Bureau  districts,  and  one  of  his  former 
parishioners,  who  had  joined  the  Bureau 
staflT,  decided  that  even  though  the  roof 
leaked  in  spots,  St.  Mary's  Parish  House  on 
Shelter  Island  would  afford  an  excellent 
haven  for  a  camp.  Additional  equipment 
was  easily  secured,  and  each  family  supplied 
its  own  bedding.  With  the  clergyman  on  the 
ground  to  settle  disputes  and  advise  in  case 
of  any  great  difficulty,  and  with  fortnightly 
visits  from  some  member  of  the  office  staff,  it 
was  decided  that  the  management  of  the 
camp,  the  buying  and  cooking,  etc.,  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  mother,  who 
had  long  been  the  faithful  janitress  of  the 
district  office.    Families  were  chosen  care- 
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fully  and  everyone  understood  that  it  was  a 
co-operative  plan,  that  each  mother  would 
have  some  duty  assigned  her  and  would  be 
absolutely  responsible  for  the  care  of  her  own 
children.  They  have  really  enjoyed  this 
sense  of  partnership  and  responsibility  and 
have  learned  much  about  discipline  as  well 
as  properly  balanced  menus  and  food  sub- 
stitutes. A  number  for  the  first  time  learned 
to  prepare  and  use  nut  butter, — "If  fine 
folks  use  it,  why  not  us?"  Kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  toward  each  other  have  not 
been  wanting,  as  shown  by  the  happy  letters 
from  the  one  colored  family  in  the  group, 
who  in  no  way  felt  slighted  or  uncomfortable. 
The  plan  had  another  value,  too;  that  of 
interesting  the  idle  summer  residents  in 
something  helpful  to  others.  They  have 
planned  auto  rides  and  beach  parties  for  the 
campers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  recital  and 
the  lantern  fete  held  on  the  rectory  lawn  to 
raise  funds  to  mend  the  roof.  It  is  hoped  that 
next  year  a  committee  of  the  summer  resi- 
dents will  be  responsible  for  carrying  on  the 
work.  Even  under  the  present  plan  the  ex- 
pense to  the  Bureau  has  not  been  large  con- 
sidering the  number  of  people  benefited.  Of 
course  the  plan  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  without  the  unfailing  devotion  of 
the  clergyman  who  was  so  willing  to  attend 
to  all  matters,  from  raising  money  for  repairs 
to  meeting  the  little  Italian  mother  and  her 
two  small  children  at  the  station  and  es- 
corting her  to  the  camp.  As  the  entire  plan 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  district,  it  has 
meant  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  staff, 
for  the  secretary  had  to  forego  attendance  at 
a  summer  course  in  order  to  put  the  plan 
through,  and  another  member  spent  part  of 
her  vacation  in  supervising  the  camp  for  the 
first  week. 

This  same  Navy  Yard  district  during  the 
past  winter  organized  a  special  committee  to 
consider  community  situations.  They  hoped 
to  be  able  to  establish  a  coffee  and  club  room 
to  take  the  place  of  the  saloon,  but  difficulty 
in  securing  a  suitable  location  prevented  this 
for  the  time  being,  although  the  sum  of  $3000 
was  easily  raised.  Other  plans  were  to  try  to 
secure  a  wider  use  of  the  libraries,  to  promote 


naturalization  and  to  secure  the  interest  of 
other  agencies  in  making  the  ceremonies 
of  naturalization  somewhat  more  just  and 
dignified. 

Flatbush  District  is  hoping  for  real  help 
during  the  coming  year  from  its  new  Com- 
munity Centre,  particularly  as  the  program 
includes  child  hygiene  and  a  promise  of  a 
baby  health  station  in  the  squatter  section 
quite  correctly  known  as  "Pig  Town."  As 
the  district  secretary  has  been  the  very 
active  secretary  of  the  Community  Centre, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  something  of  benefit 
to  our  clients  will  be  developed. 

A  high  school  in  this  district  also  has  been 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau;  several 
classes  have  been  responsible  for  raising 
money  to  be  used  for  special  families  and  for 
a  scholarship  fund.  A  club  of  girl  students 
has  been  interested  in  providing  recreation 
for  a  small  group  of  children  and  trips  have 
been  taken  to  places  of  interest,  such  as  the 
Children's  Museum,  the  Aquarium,  etc. 

Gowanus  District,  with  its  large  number  of 
factories  and  many  opportunities  for  all 
kinds  of  work,  had  long  felt  the  need  of  a  day 
nursery  for  the  children  left  at  home  uncared 
for  by  mothers  who  felt  they  must  earn  at 
least  a  part  of  their  budget.  When  the  sec- 
retary came  in  contact  with  a  group  of  sub- 
stantial women  who  had  been  organized  to 
provide  maternity  care  of  a  rather  casual 
kind,  she  felt  that  here  was  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  meet  a  real  need.  The  response 
was  most  encouraging  and  within  a  few 
months  the  nursery  opened  in  a  building 
which  had  been  purchased  and  equipped  by 
this  group. 

Another  need,  as  in  the  East  New  York 
district,  was  recreation  for  the  girls.  The 
Advisory  Committee  was  particularly  inter- 
ested  in  this  problem  and  finally  a  meetingH 
was  arranged  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. This  was  attended  by  a  member  of 
the  New  York  League  of  Women  Workers, 
committee  members,  and  other  residents  of 
the  district  who  were  interested,  and  by  a 
number  of  girls  known  to  the  staff.  The  girls 
were  asked  what  kind  of  a  club  they  would 
like  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  many 
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requested  classes  in  sewing  and  millinery, 
as  well  as  opportunity  for  a  social  time.  One 
club  was  organized  several  months  ago  and 
has  been  so  successful  that  another  will 
begin  in  the  fall.  Classes  in  sewing,  milli- 
nery, dramatics,  current  topico,  and  a  club 
for  outdoor  jaunts  constitute  the  chief 
activities. 

While  new  committees  have  been  formed 
and  other  lines  of  work  taken  up,  much  of 
the  credit  for  these  new  ventures  is  due  to 
the  long-standing  and  faithful  Advisory  or 
Case  Committee.  The  members  of  the  case 
conference  have  a  peculiar  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  case 
work  in  its  relation  to  community  needs. 


One  school  principal  who,  after  he  had  made 
an  unjust  criticism,  was  invited  to  attend 
the  Advisory  Committee  meeting,  writes 
thus  of  his  conversion: 

I  am  glad  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  attending 
these  two  meetings.  It  has  given  me  an  insight  into  the 
really  remarkable  work  that  you  do,  which  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  obtained.  It  has  been  a  revelation  to 
me  concerning  the  lives  of  our  neighbors  as  well.  I 
thought  I  knew  something  about  the  home  Hfe  of  my 
pupils  but  find  there  is  a  great  deal  I  don't  know. 

I  expect  to  send  you  soon  the  proceeds  of  a  screen 
lecture  to  be  given  here  tomorrow. 

It  is  usually  as  a  result  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  individual  family  problems  at  the 
weekly  case  committee  meetings  that  new 
plans  for  bettering  community  conditions 
have  been  undertaken. 


TWIN  EVILS 


SARA    A.    BROWN 

Genered  Secretary,  Assoicated  Charities  of  Lansing,  Mich. 


TWIN  evils  in  our  state  are  unlimited 
credit  and  wage  garnishment;  for 
persuasive  salesmen  find  that  it  pays 
them  to  sell  to  almost  any  amount  on  credit, 
and  then  attach  or  garnishee  the  wages  to 
reimburse  themselves — the  costs  all  landing 
on  the  victimized  purchaser. 

The  family  of  John  K,  an  unskilled,  illit- 
erate laborer,  recently  came  under  our  care: 
five  children,  the  oldest  three  and  a  half 
years,  Mrs.  K  not  yet  twenty.  K's  work 
record  is  good;  he  is  fond  of  his  family,  but, 
under  conditions  of  credit  in  his  home  town, 
able  to  contract  debts  totaling  over  S300, 
many  for  non-essentials  bought  without 
leaving  the  home,  Mrs.  K  is  an  easy  victim 
of  the  glib  agent;  she  loves  pretty  things, 
and  has  the  mind  and  experience  of  a  child. 

What  is  the  result  .^  A  frequent  garnishment 
of  K's  wage,  often  taking  every  cent  of  the  pay 
check  so  sadly  needed  for  the  babies  at  home. 
The  character  of  the  K's  is  affected,  for  they 
resort  to  cunning  devices  to  put  off  the  collec- 
tor and  avoid  garnishment,  consequently 
gaining  the  reputation  of  being  dead  beats, 
and  certainly  becoming  hopelessly  involved. 

One  garnishment  was  executed  for  a  bill 
of  S2.25  for  lace  curtains  bought  from  an 
agent.    The  cost  of  garnishment  was  $3.75, 


totaling  S6.00.  Another  was  for  a  bill  of 
$2.75,  purporting  to  be  the  cost  of  a  rug 
which  the  K's  declared  they  had  neither 
ordered  nor  received  from  the  artful  out-of- 
town  agent.  True,  the  matter  could  be  con- 
tested in  court,  at  the  cost  of  about  $25.00. 
Unjust  bills  have  a  particularly  distressing 
result  on  the  K's — for  instance,  a  bill  pre- 
sented by  a  doctor  w  ho  had  grossly  neglected 
Mrs.  K,  so  that  but  for  the  early  arrival 
of  a  visiting  nurse  her  baby  would  doubtless 
have  been  blind. 

The  only  remedy  we  have  to  offer  is  close 
supervision  in  case  work,  instruction  in  the 
simplest  matters  of  home  making  and,  above 
all,  actual  handling  of  the  wage.  We  secured 
an  assignment  of  this  man's  wages  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  creditors  for  payments  on  a 
pro  rata  basis.  At  first  the  visitor  drew  the 
money,  handling  the  pay  check  entirely,  A 
little  later  she  withdrew  the  assignment  and 
permitted  K  to  draw  his  own  pay,  but  re- 
quired him  to  deposit  at  the  district  office  a 
special  amount  each  pay  day  for  rent  and 
back  bills. 

Unlimited  credit  for  John  K  is  as  damag- 
ing as  the  free  sale  of  alcohol,  and  could  not 
be  secured  if  the  garnishee  law  did  not  pro- 
tect the  creditor  against  his  own  bad  business. 
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EDITORIAL 

THE  public  school  teacher  and  the 
social  worker  have  long  been  firm 
friends,  although  modern  pedagogy 
and  case  technique  still  remain  mere  bowing 
acquaintances.  How  to  vitalize  this  well- 
recognized  professional  comradeship  through 
a  closer  co-ordination  of  administrative  rou- 
tine contacts  is  the  problem  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  many  interested  in  what  may 
be  termed  educational  and  social  mechanics. 
For  where  individual  and  more  or  less 
casual  reference  of  cases  gives  way  to  a  con- 
structive plan  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
educational  value  of  case  work  as  a  phase  of 
routine  school  administration,  the  reactions 
of  all  concerned  are  most  illuminating.  The 
professionally  alert  are  bound  to  be  fas- 
cinated. More  intelligent  treatment  of  in- 
dividual cases  is  a  natural  consequence. 
The  effect  of  a  steady  inflow  of  intimate  and 
accurate  information  regarding  the  life  of 
the  community  speedily  manifests  itself  in 
the  life  and  work  of  the  school.  Corre- 
spondingly, a  new  educational  influence  ap- 
pears in  the  homes  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
new  and  truer  interpretation  of  the  school 
and  its  methods. 

When     Miss     Case    Worker    interviews 


Teacher  regarding  Arthur's  school  record 
she  "gets  across"  not  only  the  family  back- 
ground in  the  case  under  discussion,  but  also 
a  favorable  impression  as  to  the  value  of  her 
own  services,  pedagogically  viewed.  Re- 
ciprocally, she  is  as  much  enlightened  at  the 
diversified  courses  and  individual  adapta- 
tion aimed  at  in  a  modern  progressive  school 
as  she  is  astonished  at  the  contrast  with 
pedagogical  methods  in  vogue  during  her 
own  school  days.  Teacher  proceeds  at  once 
to  evaluate  the  social  efficiency  of  herself 
and  her  work,  and  Miss  Case  Worker  be- 
comes a  veritable  neighborhood  missionary 
for  the  school  and  best  friend  for  the  fathers 
and  mothers. 

How  to  bring  teacher  and  case  worker 
together  in  the  daily  school  routine, — how 
to  make  these  contacts  continuous  as  well  as 
constructive, — how  to  develop  the  work  so 
that  the  case  problem  of  the  so-called  nor- 
mal child  from  the  "best"  home  receives  its 
share  of  attention, — how  to  meet  the  in- 
evitable shock  of  discovery  that  the  school 
is  failing  to  measure  up  to  its  responsibilities, 
— how  to  guard  against  resulting  sensitive- 
ness as  to  the  reputation  of  the  school — 
these  are  some  of  the  problems  that  await 
any  who  see  in  this  twilight  zone  between 
organized  educational  and  social  effort  a 
field  for  interesting  experiment. 


RECENTLY  the  American  Association 
has  acted  as — shall  we  say — a  clearing 
house  of  information  in  regard  to  a  certain 
transient  who  had  been  wandering  from  city 
to  city.  This  young  man  showed  an  aston- 
ishing ability  to  attain  his  end.  He  was 
young,  fairly  well  educated,  and  his  claim 
that  he  had  an  active  case  of  tuberculosis  was 
verified  by  several  physicians.  In  spite  of 
unvarying  failure  to  persuade  family  social 
work  societies  to  pass  him  on  to  some  hypo- 
thetical friend  in  a  neighboring  city,  he  in- 
variably visited  the  family  society  in  each 
city  of  his  choice. 

The  first  circular  letter  of  the  American 
Association  was  sent  out  on  July  7th,  and 
within  two  weeks  societies  in  twelve  different 
cities  had  sent  in  reports  of  their  experiences. 
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The  young  man  was  hostile  and  threatening 
in  his  attitude,  claimed  a  prison  record  (vari- 
ously placed,  from  Missouri  to  Maine)  for  a 
serious  crime,  and  absolutely  refused  the 
medical  care  of  which  he  was  avowedly  in 
need.  To  one  secretary  he  finally  gave  his 
mother's  name  and  address,  and  she  was 
interviewed.  This  aimless  wandering,  she 
told  us,  dated  from  her  son's  discharge  from 
the  army;  previously  he  had,  although  not 
living  at  home,  been  self-supporting,  and 
there  had  been  no  criminal  action  or  prison 
term.  The  mother  was  eager  that  her 
son  be  persuaded  to  return  home  and  accept 
the  medical  care  of  which  he  was  in  sore 
need. 

This  correspondence  has  opened  up  a  new 


possibility  of  service.  Here  is  a  man  who  is 
obviously  a  menace  to  public  health.  In  ad- 
dition to  tuberculosis  he  may  be  suffering 
from  a  temporary  psychopathic  condition. 
What  of  him  and  of  other  men  who  may  be 
drifting  from  city  to  city  ?  A  regular  informa- 
tion service  on  transients  who  refuse  care  and 
insist  on  transportation  would  offer  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  study  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  wanderer  as  evidenced  by  his 
reactions  and  by  his  frequently  changing 
versions  of  his  own  history.  Such  a  service 
would  be  truly  humanitarian  in  averting 
many  disasters,  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases,  and  might  eventually 
evolve  a  new  technique  for  handling  this 
most  difficult  type  of  problem. 


MARGINAL  NOTES 


MIDWAY  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  a  small  house  in  the  Rue  Mont- 
parnasse,  lived  and  labored  a  man 
of  letters.  Every  Monday  as  regularly  as 
clockwork  there  was  issued  from  his  study 
a  review  or  Causerie  for  one  of  the  Paris 
newspapers.  Each  of  these  talks  on  books 
and  people  would  fill  only  about  sixteen 
pages  of  a  small  volume,  but  Sainte-Beuve 
brought  to  their  preparation,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  reminds  us,  "the  conscientious  in- 
dustry of  a  Benedictine."  Though  even  at 
its  best  criticism  is  a  perishable  thing,  yet 
this  industry  has  had  its  reward  in  that 
lovers  of  French  literature  still  read  and 
quote  the  Causer ies  du  Lundi.  Of  this 
author's  essays — about  a  thousand  in  all — 
three-fourths  treat  of  memoirs,  biographies, 
and  collections  of  letters.  Here  then  is  a 
specialist  in  human  behavior  and  easily, 
moreover,  the  prince  of  critics. 

But  why  should  attention  be  called  to 
Sainte-Beuve  in  this  place?  First,  for  the 
unimportant  reason  that  an  idle  philanthro- 
pist took  two  volumes  of  his  Monday  talks 
away  this  summer,  liked  them,  and  sent  for 
more  of  the  volumes,  then  happened  upon  a 
book  just  from  the  press  of  the  University  of 
Chicago — a  thesis  on  Sainte-Beuve* s  Critical 


Theory  and  Practice  after  1849.  Its  author. 
Lander  MacClintock,  supplies  the  real  rea- 
son for  these  Notes  in  his  discovery  of  a 
clearly  defined  diagnostic  method  underlying 
all  of  Sainte-Beuve's  later  output,  from  1849 
to  1869.  It  now  appears  that,  in  a  field  re- 
mote from  social  work,  this  literary  critic 
had  developed  fifty  years  ago  a  technique  of 
analysis  which  resembles  at  many  points  the 
social  diagnosis  of  today. 

To  ATTEMPT  to  condense  more  than  thirty 
of  MacClintock's  well-constructed  pages 
into  one  paragraph  is  to  risk  confusion  or 
worse,  but  here  are  his  findings  in  outline. 
Sainte-Beuve  prepared  himself,  it  seems,  for 
each  of  his  Causeries  by  an  elaborate  study 
of  his  author-subject's  background  and  fore- 
ground. The  study  covered  the  following 
points,  and  avoided  at  the  same  time  all  read}'- 
made  categories,  all  a  priori  conclusions: 

(1)  Race.  This  the  critic  often  confused  with  nation- 
ality or  even  with  such  provincial  strains  as  the  Breton 
or  Gascon,  but  the  physiological  and  mental  character- 
istics of  both  races  and  nations  were  to  him  full  of  sig- 
nificance. (2)  Epoch.  Only  certain  ages,  certain  social 
backgrounds,  could  have  produced  certain  books  or 
men.  (3)  Family.  One  must  consider  the  subject's 
parents,  especially  his  mother;  also  his  sisters,  brothers, 
and  his  own  children.  The  essays  on  Cowper  and  on 
Maurice  and  Eugenie  De  Guerin  are  e.xamples  of  this 
method.  (4)  Early  Life  and  Education.  Note,  for 
example,  his  approach  to  the  subject  of  Mme.  Geoffrin. 
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(5)  First  Group  of  Friends.  These  early  associations 
du  meme  printemps  leave  their  mark.  (6)  First  Success. 
This  is  when  an  author's  talent  is  at  its  simplest.  (7) 
Moment  of  Initial  Dissolution.  Or  that  point  at  which 
an  excellence,  perhaps,  becomes  a  fault.  (8)  The 
Physical  Basis.  Sainte-Beuve  studied  medicine  and 
"to  this  I  owe,"  he  declares,  "whatever  good  methodical 
procedure  my  writings,  even  my  literary  writings,  pos- 
sess." (9)  Private  Life.  "So  long  as  you  have  not 
asked  a  certain  number  of  questions  about  an  author 
and  received  the  answers  you  cannot  be  sure  that  you 
have  grasped  him  wholly.  What  did  he  think  in  mat- 
ters of  religion?  How  was  he  affected  by  the  spectacle 
of  nature?  How  did  he  conduct  himself  toward  women? 
What  was  his  every-day  manner  of  life?  What  was 
his  vice  or  his  foible?  Every  man  has  one."  (10) 
Testimony  of  Contemporaries.  What  did  those  worthy 
of  belief  have  to  say  about  him?  (11)  Diagnosis.  How 
can  his  essential  qualities  be  summarized  in  a  few 
necessary  words? 

IT  WOULD  be  easy,  of  course,  to  apply  the 
term  "pseudo-science"  to  all  of  this,  but 
we  should  remember,  as  MacClintock  is  at 
pains  to  note,  that  in  Sainte-Beuve's  day 
"  the  science  of  psychology  was  in  its  cradle  and 
the  science  of  sociology,  only  slowly  develop- 
ing since  then,  not  yet  born.  He  did  feel  the 
appeal  of  science  and  he  did  some  notable 
thinking  under  three  of  its  great  principles — 
observation, identification, and  classification." 

There  are  several  minor  items  of  method 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  social  workers, 
such  as  the  habit  of  letting  an  author  speak 
for  himself  in  well-selected  quotations.  The 
selection  always  had  behind  it  Sainte-Beuve's 
total  grasp,  based  upon  his  detailed  analysis. 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  whose  biographical 
studies  in  the  Atlantic  prove  him  a  disciple  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  notes  the  skill  with  which  his 
master  found  in  the  casual  aside,' the  offhand 
remark,  the  mere  gesture  even,  a  window 
opening  into  his  subject's  inmost  heart. 
This  method  has  its  dangers,  of  course,  for 
only  after  the  groundwork  of  chronological 
fact  has  been  solidly  laid  is  it  safe  to  assume 
significance  in  the  insignificant. 

Perhaps,  however,  one  may  be  pardoned 

for  turning  aside  long  enough  to  quote  this 

illustration  of  the  method,  taken  not  from 

Sainte-Beuve  but  from  Bradford: 

A  man's  wife  was  caught  unexpectedly,  in  travelling, 
with  little  or  no  money,  and  obliged  to  explain  her  diffi- 
culties to  the  hotel  keeper  and  telegraph  to  her  husband 
for  assistance.  The  husband  sent  it  at  once,  but  his 
comment  was,  "To  think  that  my  wife  should  be 
stranded  in  a  hotel  without  money."  Just  reflect  upon 
all  that  little  sentence  tells  of  the  person  who  wrote  it. 

In  nothing  did   the  French  critic  show 


greater  art  than  in  his  knowledge  of  what  to 
omit.  "I  draw  a  circle  around  my  subject 
and  say  to  my  thoughts  and  my  pen:  Tu 
niras  pas  plus  loin."  Would  that  he  could 
teach  the  present  generation  of  case  recorders 
how  to  suppress  irrelevant  material  in  the 
same  fashion!  

OUR  author  has  called  himself  "a  botanist 
of  minds,"  or,  as  Bradford  translates 
it,  "a  naturalist  of  souls."  But  he  was 
greater  than  his  imitators  in  that  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  criticism  was,  after  all, 
an  art.    Here,  too,  is  a  lesson  for  social  work. 

When  the  critic  has  assembled  all  this  knowledge  he 
must  put  it  in  the  background  so  that  he  can  attack  his 
work  with  vital  interest  and  unjaded  taste. 

And  in  the  Nouveaux  Lundis  he  tells  us  that  the 
genius,  the  irreducible  personaUty  of  an  author,  cannot 
be  perceived  by  the  intellect,  nor  explained  by  an  ana- 
lytical process;  it  must  be  felt  by  the  critical  faculty, 
itself  an  irreducible  intuition. 

Sainte-Beuve's  was  not  an  equally  ad- 
mirable character  on  every  side,  but  he  had 
that  unquenchable  interest  in  "life  itself 
and  the  object  of  it,"  which  saved  him  from 
the  somewhat  barren  philosophizing  of  his 
time.  One  wonders  what  he  would  have 
done  in  our  day  with  the  attempts  to  psycho- 
analyze Dante  and  Browning  and  even  the 
unknown  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
We  know  that  he  was  sceptical  of  Guizot's 
philosophy  of  history. 

The  facts  of  high  antiquity  are  those  which  lend 
themselves  best  to  this  kind  of  systematic  history. 
They  are  dead,  they  reach  us  scattered  and  piecemeal; 
they  let  themselves  be  ordered  about  and  disciplined  at 
will,  when  a  capable  hand  is  extended  to  erect  and  re- 
construct them.  But  modern  history  offers  more  re- 
sistance  The  generalization  which  seems 

profound  when  applied  to  distant  ages,  would  seem 
frivolous  and  bold  on  this  side  of  them.  Let  us  come 
to  an  understanding:  I  admire  that  far-reaching  and 
ingenious  force  of  intellect  which  remakes. 
But  what  I  emphasize  as  a  danger  is  a  habit  of  arguing 
from  a  past  thus  remade  and  reconstructed,  from  an 
artificially  simplified  past,  to  an  unstable,  variable, 
changing  present!  For  my  own  part,  when  I  have  read 
some  of  these  lofty  lessons  on  the  History  of  Civilization 
which  are  so  clear  and  positive,  I  quickly  open  again  a 
volume  of  Retz's  Memoirs,  to  re-enter  the  real  world  of 
intrigues  and  human  masquerade. 

This  was  something  other  than  sheer 
frivolity  in  our  author.  The  human  scene 
appealed  to  him,  the  aesthetic  side  of  criti- 
cism appealed,  but  back  of  these  were  the 
passion  for  things  as  they  really  are  and  the 
untiring  industry  which  give  him  his  con- 
tinuing vogue  in  our  own  day.  I.  P. 
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OU  recall,  in  the  familiar  Mock  Turtle 
scene,  Alice  remonstrates  with  the 
Mock  Turtle: 


"If  I'd  been  the  whiting,"  said  Alice,  whose  thoughts 
were  still  running  on  the  song,  "I'd  have  said  to  the 
porpoise,  'Keep  back,  please:  we  don't  want  you  with 
us!'  " 

"They  were  obliged  to  have  him  with  them,"  the 
Mock  Turtle  said:  "no  wise  fish  would  go  anv-where 
without  a  porpoise." 

"Wouldn't  it  really?"  said  Alice  in  a  tone  of  great 
surprise. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  the  Mock  Turtle:  "Why,  if  a 
fish  came  to  me,  and  told  me  he  was  going  a  journey,  I 
should  say,  'With  what  porpoise?'  " 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  social  case  history  in 
which  was  recorded  an  exceptionally  full  in- 
vestigation. The  visitor  had  gone  to  an- 
other state  to  look  up  relatives  and  not  a 
clue  had  eluded  her.  She  brought  back  with 
her  facts  galore.  She  had  learned  her  client's 
story  from  girlhood;  she  knew  the  standing 
of  her  family  in  the  town  in  which  she  had 
grown  up,  their  relations  with  their  fellow 
citizens,  their  occupations,  the  nature  of 
their  recreation,  bringing  her  story  up  to  the 
present  and  leaving  a  clear  picture  with  the 
reader  of  the  client's  mother  in  the  neat  little 
cottage  which  was  now  her  home.  The  vis- 
itor had  not  only  talked  with  the  people  for 
whom  her  client  had  worked,  but  had  com- 
municated with  the  hospital  in  which  she 
had  once  been  a  patient.  In  a  word,  she  had 
made  a  "complete  investigation,"  so  that 
the  client  stood  out  silhouetted  against  the 
background  of  her  own  past.  Yet  I  felt  that, 
dependent  upon  this  inquiry,  the  visitor 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  help  her  client 
build  up  a  successful  future.  Why?  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  investigation,  for  all 
its  thoroughness,  lacked  purpose.  It  was 
rich  in  history,  it  gave  a  clear  idea  of  the 
estate  from  which  the  girl  had  descended  and 
to  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  restore  her. 
But  it  failed  in  two  essentials:  First,  it  did 
not  account  satisfactorily  for  her  descent.  It 
did  not  suggest  why,  given  what  she  had 
been,  she  had  sunk  to  her  present  level. 
Second,  not  a  hook  jutted  out  on  which  to 


hang  a  future  plan.  If  any  such  plan  should 
involve  the  mother,  or  an  uncle,  or  a  previous 
employer,  he  or  she  would  have  to  be  con- 
sulted again.  If  an  emergency  arose — and  in 
the  serious  family  situation  that  had  devel- 
oped there  was  danger  of  emergency — noth- 
ing in  all  the  elaborate  investigation  sug- 
gested a  way  out.  Not  only  were  there  no 
hooks,  but  no  way  had  been  paved  to  pre- 
pare the  relatives  for  possible  emergencies. 

This  may  sound  like  an  extreme  example, 
but  I  often  come  across  similar  instances. 
We  have  been  told  lately  that  too  much  of 
our  case  work  halts  just  beyond  the  point  of 
investigation,  that  we  have  been  living 
through  a  period  of  investigation,  and  should 
begin  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  side  of 
treatment.  Certainly  it  will  be  agreed  that  a 
case  record  confined  chiefly  to  this  beginning 
process  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  case  record 
at  all.  We  are  beginning  to  think  that  the 
two — investigation  and  treatment — are  a 
well-mated  team  which  should  pull  pretty 
much  side  by  side.  All  the  more,  then,  must 
investigation  be  "purposeful." 

Let  me  be  more  explicit.  Our  later  day 
school  of  investigation  has  taught  us  how  to 
use  the  sources  of  information  at  command, 
has  pointed  out  the  clues  to  be  followed,  has 
shown  us  how  to  separate  the  relevant  from 
the  irrelevant,  so  that  by  the  careful  inter- 
pretation of  our  material  we  are  able  to  make 
a  more  or  less  scientific  social  diagnosis.  Not 
only  has  it  taught  us  hozv  to  do  this;  follow- 
ing our  instruction  we  have  gone  ahead  and 
done  it  with  a  vengeance.  I  have  seen  case 
records  where  not  a  single  source  of  informa- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  escape.  Births,  mar- 
riages and  deaths  have  been  verified.  Rela- 
tives have  been  interviewed  and  re-inter- 
viewed. Previous  addresses  have  been  fol- 
lowed to  the  nth  degree.  All  this  is  as  it 
should  be;  it  is  not  my  intention  to  belittle 
the  place  of  investigation  in  case  work.  No 
one  could  be  more  appreciative  of  its  value 
and  necessity.    But  it  is  partly  because  we 
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have  become  so  adept  at  this  thing  that  we 
find  ourselves,  when  we  reach  the  stage  of 
diagnosis,  very  much  Hke  an  overladen  ship 
in  an  uncharted  sea. 

When  a  man  is  on  trial,  the  jury  has  pre- 
sented to  it  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  No  stone 
is  left  unturned  that  may  hide  a  significant 
item.  The  jury,  receiving  these  facts  imper- 
sonally, makes  its  own  interpretation  and 
then  renders  its  verdict.  It  pronounces  the 
man  "guilty"  or  "not  guilty"  and  its  job  is 
over.  But  the  case  worker's  task  is  only 
begun  with  the  verdict  or  diagnosis;  the 
facts  he  has  gathered  must  point  toward  some- 
thing more  than  a  "guilty"  or  "not  guilty." 
The  investigation  must,  it  is  true,  furnish 
background,  but  it  must  also  furnish  fore- 
ground for  treatment.  It  does  not  do  much 
good  to  call  on  Sam's  mother  and  elicit  from 
her  a  detailed  history  of  Sam's  life  from  early 
childhood,  unless  we  get  at  the  same  time 
not  only  her  interpretation  of  this  narrative 
(with  our  interpretation  of  her  thrown  in),  but 
also  her  reaction  towards  the  present  need  of 
Sam's  family,  and,  more  important  still,  the 
contribution  that  she  is  going  to  be  able  to 
make  toward  Sam's  future.  True,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  get  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  one 
visit,  but  certainly  such  should  be  our  under- 
lying purpose.  Then  we  have  at  least  made 
a  beginning  for  future  attempts — "we  know 
where  we're  at." 

An  Italian  family  in  whom  I  have  recently 
been  interested  furnishes  a  case  in  point. 
Joe  Capelli  had  for  a  number  of  years  shown 
himself  to  be  of  little  use.  Undoubtedly  his 
slovenly,  easy-going  wife  was  partially  to 
blame,  but  that  did  not  excuse  Joe's  unwill- 
ingness to  face  and  accept  his  obligations. 
Joe,  however,  decided  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  the  visitor  believed  in  him.  She 
went  to  his  parents  and  to  his  sister.  She  got 
from  them  as  full  a  story  of  Joe's  life  as  she 
could  obtain,  for  she  knew  that  it  was  only 
through  a  thorough  understanding  of  Joe 
that  she  could  help  him.  She  then  talked 
over  with  them  the  present  situation,  with 
which  they  were  all  too  familiar.  She  learned 
their  interpretation  of  it,  and  was  quick  to 
gather  their  reactions.     She  next  presented 
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her  side  of  the  story  and  solicited  their  aid — 
not  only  financial — in  helping  her  to  help 
Joe  make  good.  The  financial  assistance  was 
forthcoming  fast  enough,  but  the  relatives 
were  skeptical  about  the  future  and  preferred 
to  keep  hands  off  Joe  and  his  wife  Lizzie,  who 
was  not  their  kind.  The  visitor  did  not  press 
the  point  at  that  time.  Instead,  she  began  a 
campaign  of  case  work  upon  those  relatives. 
She  went  back  regularly  to  consult  them 
about  plans  and  to  report  progress,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  they  were  at  least  as  keenly 
interested  as  she  herself  was.  Before  long 
past  differences  were  put  aside  and  even  the 
sister  offered  voluntarily  to  call  on  Lizzie 
once  more. 

Successful  treatment  in  this  case  was  due 
largely  to  the  contact  with  relatives.  Just  as 
the  first  interview  had  established  a  friendly 
w^orking  basis  between  visitor  and  client,  so 
had  the  original  investigation  established  the 
right  sort  of  contact  with  the  client's  rela- 
tives. 

To  sum  up  briefly  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  at  least  four 
distinct  factors  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  making 
case  investigations: 

L  The  obtaining  of  information;  the 
gathering,  that  is,  of  all  such  facts  as  will 
throw  light  on  the  family  and  its  problem. 

2.  The  acquiring  of  these  facts  in  such  a 
way  as  not  only  to  throw  light  on  the  prob- 
lem, but,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  insight 
into  its  underlying  causes.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  facts  should  be  self-interpretative. 

3.  At  the  same  time  that  the  past  is  thus 
being  pieced  together,  we  must  be  laying  out 
a  pathway  toward  treatment.  The  persons 
consulted  should  become  partners  in  working 
out  a  plan. 

4.  All  really  successful  investigation  car- 
ries treatment  along  with  it.  Sources  become 
active  agents  in  pushing  the  plan  forward. 
If  the  circumstances  are  such  that  they  can- 
not become  active  immediately,  at  least  the 
elements  of  their  future  usefulness  can  be 
brought  out. 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  many  of  our 
failures  of  the  past  should  be  ascribed  not  so 
much  to  poor  treatment  as  to  empty  investi- 
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gations.  I  made  the  generalization  one  day 
not  long  ago,  after  reading  a  number  of  case 
histories,  that  all  the  work  and  time  ex- 
pended in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  a 
certain  type  of  single  woman  who  had  seen 
much  better  days  was  wasted.  We  were 
able  to  build  up  a  complete  and  interesting 
picture  of  her,  but  when  it  came  to  treat- 
ment we  floundered  hopelessly.  Not  long 
after  I  happened  upon  the  record  of  such  a 
woman,  a  fascinating  and  unbelievable  story, 


and  though  the  end  is  not  yet,  I  would  will- 
ingly stake  my  all  on  its  successful  con- 
clusion. Why?  Because  every  interview 
recorded  in  that  history  pointed  toward 
treatment;  every  process  of  the  lengthy  in- 
vestigation was,  in  fact,  a  step  in  treatment. 
The  visitor  may  not  have  been  familiar  with 
her  "Alice,"  but  she  had  nevertheless  gone 
ahead  with  some  such  adage  as  that  of  the 
Mock  Turtle  in  mind,  "No  wise  fish  would 
go  ans'where  without  a  porpoise."/,^ 


ATTACKING  OUR  MARRIAGE  LAWS 

JOANNA    C.    COLCORD 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Marriage  Laws 


A  PPARENTLY  social  workers,  public 
A-%  officials,  ministerial  associations,  Ro- 
"^  -^  tary  Clubs,  women's  clubs,  and  others 
have  begun  to  realize  with  Professor  Howard 
that  "it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
any  people  in  occidental  civilization  has 
marriage  laws  so  defective  as  ours." 

The  Committee  on  Marriage  Laws  reaches 
this  conclusion  from  considering  the  many 
bills  for  marriage  law  reform  that  have  been 
introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  at  least  four- 
teen states  during  the  two  most  recent  ses- 
sions. Eight  of  these  bills  have  become  laws. 
Their  character  indicates  the  points  at  which 
interest  centers.  In  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Vermont  the  new  laws  attempt  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
unfit,  but  from  the  way  these  laws  are 
framed,  we  doubt  whether  in  practice  they 
will  work  out  in  the  way  their  sponsors  hoped. 
The  Kansas  law  merely  requires  that  the  clerk 
shall  put  the  following  question  to  each  appli- 
cant, to  be  answered  under  oath  in  writing: 

Have  you,  or  has  the  person  you  are  expecting  to 
marry,  ever  been  aflSicted  with  epilepsy,  imbecility, 
feeble-mindedness,  or  insanity.' 

By  the  new  Vermont  law  (and  the  new- 
Oklahoma  law  is  substantially  the  same) 
persons  who  have  learned  of  their  venereal 
disease  infection  from  a  physician,  and  who 
marry  without  a  physician's  certification 
that  they  are  free  from  such  diseases,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  large  fine  or  imprisonment.  Mis- 
souri has  raised  its  marriageable  age,  the  age 


below  which  no  marriage  may  be  contracted 
even  with  parental  consent,  to  fifteen  years 
for  both  parties;  and  Maryland  has  raised 
the  age  below  which  parental  consent  is  nec- 
essary for  girls  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  thus 
conforming  to  the  usual  standard.  Oregon 
has  required  state  registration  of  marriages 
for  the  first  time,  and  Florida  has  attempted 
to  stop  the  falsification  of  ages  by  minor  ap- 
plicants by  requiring  that  they  shall  take 
oath  to  a  statement  of  their  "true  and  cor- 
rect ages."  One  is  greatly  surprised  to  see 
that  it  has  been  regarded  necessary  in  the 
new  Florida  law  to  provide  also  that  the 
issuer  of  marriage  licenses  shall  not  "send 
out  of  his  office  any  marriage  license  signed 
in  blank."  In  Texas  hereafter  all  marriage 
license  fees  must  be  turned  in  to  the  county 
treasurer.  This  removes  a  standing  tempta- 
tion to  the  issuer  to  grant  licenses  rather  than 
to  refuse  them.  The  issuing  of  licenses  is  put 
on  a  salary  basis,  where  it  surely  belongs. 
The  list  of  bills  that  have  failed  to  pass  (so 
far  as  we  are  informed)  is  a  long  one — a  fact 
which  indicates  that  marriage  law  reform 
must  usually  be  fought  for,  it  cannot  be  had 
for  the  asking.  In  six  states — California, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky  (two  bills), 
Louisiana,  and  Maryland — attempts  have 
been  made  to  pass  laws  similar  to  those  in 
force  in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  Wis- 
consin— laws  which  aim  to  stop  hasty  mar- 
riages by  providing  for  a  notice  of  intention 
filed   three,  five,  or  more  days   before  the 
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issuance  of  the  license,  California  has  been 
unusually  keen  for  such  a  provision,  four 
bills  of  this  character  having  been  intro- 
duced and  defeated  in  the  five  most  recent 
sessions  of  the  legislature.  In  Georgia  the 
bill  was  popularly  called  the  "anti-elopement 
bill."  In  Louisiana,  the  bill  was  sponsored 
by  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  and 
one  of  the  Kentucky  bills  was  put  forward 
by  a  Rotary  Club.  Social  workers  in  Wis- 
consin were  obliged  to  fight  against  an 
organized  eflFort  to  deprive  them  of  their  ad- 
vance notice  law,  the  claim  being  made  that 
it  drove  applicants  out  of  the  state,  and 
thus  the  counties  lost  their  fees.  One  of  the 
Kentucky  bills  (which,  strangely  enough, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Regula- 
tion of  Intoxicating  Liquors,  and  reported 
unfavorably  by  that  Committee)  contained 
a  clause  which  suggests  the  need  of  investi- 
gation to  learn  the  practices  which  made  it 
necessary.  The  clause  provides  that  "it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  official  issuing  said 
license  to  antedate  such  license."  There 
were  attempts  to  pass  bills  relating  to  the 
marriage  of  those  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases  in  three  states — Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Kentucky.  The  Indiana  bill  was  more 
drastic  than  the  new  laws  just  referred  to, 
for  it  required  all  applicants  to  present 
certificates  signed  by  physicians  to  indicate 
their  freedom  from  venereal  disease.  The 
Kentucky  bill  called  for  a  physician's  certifi- 
cate of  examination  showing  merely  "a 
physical  and  mental  condition"  justifying 
the  marriage  relationship. 

From  all  accounts,  the  coming  winter  will 
see  a  renewal  of  the  attack  in  most  of  these 
states — the  "City  Mother"  in  Los  Angeles  is 
one  of  several  persons  there  who  are  reported 
to  be  drafting  advance  notice  bills — and 
efforts  in  several  additional  states  are  an- 
nounced. In  Nebraska  a  marriage  law  bill  is 
being  drafted  by  the  Children's  Code  Com- 
mission, whose  secretary  is  C.  E.  Prevey, 
formerly  of  the  Lincoln  Social  Welfare  So- 
ciety, In  Michigan  the  family  section  of  the 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work  is  proposing 
changes,  outlined  in  last  month's  issue  of 
The  Family.     The  Colorado  Diocese  of  the 


Episcopal  Church  has  recently  taken  action 
favoring  certain  marriage  law  changes,  and 
similar  action  has  been  announced  by  the 
Ministers'  League  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  as  a 
result  of  the  notoriety  given  to  the  Chan- 
cellor Lane  case,  in  which  a  clergyman  was 
alleged  to  have  solemnized  a  bigamous  mar- 
riage. In  Connecticut  also  the  June  and  July 
Bulletins  of  the  Hartford  Board  of  Health 
are  largely  devoted  to  marriage  laws  and  the 
changes  needed.  The  program  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters  includes 
marriage  law  reform.  The  New  York  State 
Convention  of  Societies  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  recently  passed  a 
resolution  on  the  subject,  after  listening  to  a 
paper  by  R.  S,  Redfern  of  Rochester  on  the 
child  marriages  of  New  York;  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dependent  Families  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection has  taken  the  marriage  laws  of  the 
state  as  the  topic  for  its  meeting  in  Buffalo 
in  November,  Three  of  the  state  surveys 
recently  completed  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  covering  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  and  Oklahoma,  called  for  mar- 
riage law  changes.  Regarding  venereal  dis- 
ease legislation  in  relation  to  marriage,  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  have 
been  in  conference  in  an  effort  to  learn 
what  type  of  bill  may  be  recommended  to 
states  that  wish  to'  enact  laws  of  this  char- 
acter. 

With  the  exception  of  the  program  an- 
nounced for  the  New  York  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  these  move- 
ments have  not  been  stimulated  in  any  way 
by  the  American  Association's  Committee 
on  Marriage  Laws.  The  growth  of  interest 
in  the  subject  is  impressive.  The  Committee 
is  glad  to  be  called  upon  for  advice  by  an] 
who  may  be  planning  new  laws.  In  general 
however,  we  are  not  urging  legislation  this 
winter,  for  the  subject  is  a  complicated  one, 
and  we  feel  that  wiser  recommendations  can 
be  made  after  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
has  made  available  the  results  of  its  field 
study  on  the  way  existing  marriage  laws 
work  out  in  practice. 
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SYMPOSIUM 

WHO  SHALL  INVESTIGATE  THE  TRANSFERRED  CASE? 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Family  a  brief  review  was  given  of  the  Report  of  tke  Philadelphia  Intake  Committee} 
Our  readers  will  recall  that  the  Intatce  Committee  represents  the  attempt  of  one  of  our  largest  cities — well  equipped 
with  case  working  agencies — to  solve  the  intricate  problems  of  their  inter-relationship. 

In  this  connection  The  Family  is  glad  to  present  for  consideration  the  following  letters  from  two  Boston  corres- 
pondents. Further  expressions  of  opinion  from  other  cities  are  urgently  requested.  This  is  a  subject  most  closely 
allied  to  the  best  interests  of  our  families.  In  the  heat  of  the  dav's  work  are  we  too  prone  to  develop  our  working 
machiner>'  per  se,  without  due  regard  for  the  end  which  the  machinery  is,  after  all,  designed  to  accomplish? 


RECENTLY  there  was  referred  to  the 
office  of  a  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  a  case  problem  which  pre- 
sented a  question  in  procedure  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  societies  with  other  functions 
and  in  other  communities. 

The  mother  of  the  family  had  died  of  tu- 
berculosis, leaving  the  father  with  seven 
children,  none  of  whom  were  above  school 
age.  He  bore  a  good  reputation  and  was 
fond  of  his  children.  Perforce  he  had  to  go 
out  to  work  regularly  and  so  the  children 
were  left  alone  and  were  inevitably  very 
much  neglected.  They  became  infested 
with  pediculosis,  which  district  and  school 
nurses  contended  with  in  vain,  and  finally 
the  children  were  excluded  from  school.  At 
this  juncture  a  public  official  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  problem  in  which 
a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  would  be  interested,  an  opinion 
shared  by  the  family  welfare  agency.  The 
latter,  without  investigation,  had  urged  the 
father  to  get  a  housekeeper,  and  so  solve  his 
own  problem,  but  this  naturally  he  had  been 
unable  to  do. 

Only  part  of  these  facts  came  out  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  presentation  of  the  case  in  the 
first  instance,  but  the  situation  was  prac- 
tically a  deadlock.  The  father  wanted  to 
keep  his  family  together  at  almost  any  cost; 
the  family  agency  had  no  other  remedy  to 
suggest  than  that  of  getting  a  housekeeper. 
The  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children,  though  at  first  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  a  problem  for  that  agency,  as  soon 
as  the  confidential  exchange  and  representa- 
tives of  other  agencies  had  contributed  their 
experience    and    knowledge   over   the    tele- 


phone, was  convinced  that  there  was  no 
wilful  neglect  and  concluded  that  it  was  a 
problem  for  a  children's  aid  society. 

When  the  case  was  presented  to  a  chil- 
dren's aid  society  as  prima  facie  for  them, 
there  was  remonstrance.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  good  case  work  did  not  permit  the 
transfer  of  a  case  at  this  point  without  such 
an  investigation  as  would  clearly  establish 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  problem  for  a  children's 
aid  society  and  not  for  a  family  welfare  so- 
ciety. It  was  admitted  that  it  was  probably 
not  one  for  a  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children.  In  the  mind  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  children's  aid  society  this  did 
not  excuse  the  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  from  the  obligation  of 
making  a  careful  investigation. 

Now  here  comes  the  nub  of  the  difficulty. 
Is  it  good  case  work  for  a  children's  aid  so- 
ciety to  accept  the  case  without  investiga- 
tion, or  should  the  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  make  the  investigation 
and  reach  the  decision  as  to  transfer  only 
after  a  careful  investigation  has  been  com- 
pleted ? 

There  are  obvious  advantages  if  the  trans- 
ferring agency  shall  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  complete  investigation,  for 
the  transfer  is  likely  to  be  a  more  accurate 
one  than  if  it  has  been  done  on  the  immedi- 
ately available  information  without  investi- 
gation. On  the  other  hand,  if  an  experienced 
district  secretary  or  worker  at  the  applica- 
tion desk  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  a  problem  which  should  go  to  one  of  the 
other  case  work  agencies,  the  new  society 
has  an  opportunity  in  the  course  of  its  in- 
vestigation to  make  a  contact  which  would 


^  The  Functional  Relations  of  Fifteen  Case  Working  Agencies  and  The  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Intake  Committee,  by 
Helen  C.  Wallerstein.     Seybert  institution,  Philadelphia,  1919.     176  pp. 
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seem  to  outweigh  the  mistakes  which  an  oc- 
casional wrong  transfer  may  have  caused. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  three  kinds  of 
societies  above  mentioned  are  in  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  form  of  social  investiga- 
tion, it  is  inevitable  that  each  stresses  cer- 
tain distinctive  features,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  agency  to  which  the  case  has 
been  transferred  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage  is  more  likely  to  furnish  the  facts  that 
are  needed  for  its  particular  work.  If  the 
record  of  an  investigation  is  transferred  by 
the  society  referring,  it  must  often  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  work  of  the  second  agency 
and  a  double  investigation  results. 

Unless  there  is  a  bureau  of  investigation 
in  the  city  whose  standards  are  such  that 
its  results  can  be  accepted  by  the  various 
case  work  agencies  (and  I  am  not  at  all  satis- 
fied that  such  a  bureau  can  be  made  a  suc- 
cess), it  seems  desirable  to  transfer  a  case  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  that  the  deci- 
sion as  to  the  necessity  of  transfer  is  reached, 
so  that  the  first  agency  may  avoid  having  to 
make  the  investigation  of  a  case  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  theirs  for  treatment,  and  the 
second  agency  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  kind  of  investigation  that  it  needs. 

In  these  days  of  soaring  budgets  for  so- 
cieties with  limited  resources,  intakes  are  per- 
haps studied  more  carefully  than  formerly, 
if  they  are  studied  at  all.  But  scrutiny  of 
cases  should  not  be  expressed  in  terms  of  de- 
lay in  getting  into  contact  with  families  who 
are  likely  to  need  the  services  of  the  agency 
in  question.  Besides,  is  it  not  best  that  the 
family  should  know  but  one  agency  if  pos- 
sible? 

C.  C.  Carstens 


IN  A  well-organized  community  it  is  im- 
portant that  agencies  should  function  in 
relation  to  their  specialty  as  promptly  as 
possible,  and  it  is  unquestionably  an  axiom 
of  social  work  that  cases  shall  be  referred  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  the  agency  dealing 
with  the  specialty  involved. 

What,  then,  should  happen  to  the  case 
referred  to  one  agency  when,  on  the  prima 
facie  facts,  it  may  and  probably  does  need 


the  treatment  which  another  type  of  agency 
is  better  equipped  to  give?  In  other  words, 
how  soon  can  we  tell  what  kind  of  treatment 
it  does  need  ?  There  are  at  least  three  courses 
that  may  be  pursued,  namely: 

1.  Investigation  by  the  agency  which 
first  receives  the  application. 

2.  Immediate  reference  to  the  agency 
which  on  the  prima  facie  facts  seems  likely 
to  deal  ultimately  with  the  case. 

3.  A  central  clearing  house  or  investi- 
gating bureau. 

Excluding  for  the  moment  any  considera- 
tion of  the  first  solution  and  looking  to  what 
makes  for  better  and  quicker  case  work  in 
general,  let  us  see  what  happens  when  a  case 
is  transferred  on  the  prima  facie  evidence. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following:  Mrs.  A., 
a  woman  of  refinement  and  intelligence,  with 
a  good  educational  background,  whose  hus- 
band had  recently  died,  made  application 
to  a  child-placing  society  for  the  care  of  her 
three-year-old  girl.  Her  plan  was  to  place 
her  ten-year-old  boy  in  a  boarding  school, 
and  invest  her  own  savings  and  her  hus- 
band's life  insurance  in  training  that  would 
fit  her  for  the  future  support  of  herself  and 
children,  but  which  would  not  even  then 
allow  of  her  living  with  them.  Her  plan 
was  that  of  a  self-respecting,  intelligent 
woman,  who  does  not  seek  charity  and  who 
sees  no  way  by  which  she  can  make  a  self- 
supporting  home  for  her  children.  On  the 
prima  facie  evidence  this  was  agreed  to  be 
a  case  for  a  family  agency,  and  without  any 
investigation  other  than  the  office  interview 
was  so  referred  by  the  child-placing  society. 
No  account,  however,  was  taken  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  interview  the  child-placing  visitor 
had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  mother  and 
was  in  a  strategic  position  to  change  her 
viewpoint  in  regard  to  accepting  assistance 
from  relatives.  Mothers'  Aid,  or  some  other 
form  of  pension. 

Now  what  happened?  The  family  agency 
reported  back  to  the  child-placing  society 
within  twenty-four  hours  that  the  mother 
was  unalterably  opposed  to  any  plan  which 
they  could  offer,  that  she  was  determined  to 
carry  through  her  own  plan,  and  that  they 
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had  come  to  the  very  prompt  conclusion 
that  from  their  angle  no  investigation  was 
possible,  and  would  recommend  that  the 
child-placing  society  help  her  to  carry  out 
her  original  plan.  In  other  words,  the  trans- 
fer of  this  case,  the  loss  of  time  involved,  the 
confusion  set  up  in  the  mind  of  the  mother, 
all  contributed  to  defeat  the  plan  which  both 
societies  had  agreed  was  the  ideal  one.  The 
final  result  was  that  the  child-placing  society, 
by  slow  and  painful  methods,  won  back  the 
confidence  of  the  mother,  persuaded  her  to 
their  plan,  and  set  the  machinery  in  motion 
whereby  she  will  ultimately,  though  not  so 
promptly,  have  her  own  home  and  her 
children  with  her.  The  treatment,  based 
on  the  investigation  of  the  children's  aid 
society,  will  be  given  by  the  family  welfare 
society. 

This  case  illustrates  in  a  fair  degree  the 
point  of  view  held  by  the  writer.  It  is  not 
ian  argument  for  a  finished  investigation  in- 
volving all  the  fine  details  which  each  type  of 
organization  must  ultimately  specialize  in, 
but  it  is  an  argument  for  a  minimum  first 
investigation  made  by  the  organization  to 
which  the  application  comes  in  the  first 
instance.  It  presupposes  confidence  be- 
tween agencies  and  an  acceptance  of  facts 
as  they  are  presented.  It  means  a  close 
working  together  of  agencies  and  a  give  and 
take  on  both  sides.  It  means  getting  away 
from  that  sort  of  isolation  and  self-satisfac- 
tion, the  remnants  of  which  have  too  long 
adhered  to  our  case  work.  Social  workers 
are  still  fallible  creatures,  and  mistakes  will 
be  made  by  following  the  method  of  investi- 
gation at  the  source  of  application;  but  we 
believe  in  the  long  run  not  only  that  fewer 
errors  will  occur,  but  that  the  standards  of 
investigation  thus  made  under  the  scrutiny 
jof  two  agencies  will  be  higher;  that  there 
will  be  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
agencies  of  the  methods,  scope  and  limita- 
tionsof  each;  that  the  Confidential  Exchange 
will  reveal  fewer  agencies  dealing  with  a 
case;  that  the  original  basic  investigation 
|will  be  more  thoroughly  and  promptly  done 
■at  the  outset;  that  the  saving  in  duplication 
pf  investigation  which  now  prevails  will  re- 


sult in  a  financial  saving  to  the  community; 
and,  last  of  all,  that  our  clients,  who  are  our 
main  concern,  will  be  better  served  and 
with  less  confusion.  The  plausible  argument 
that  it  is  unkind  to  the  applicant  to  allow 
him  to  make  a  good  contact  and  then  to 
transfer  him  to  another  agency,  fails  on 
closer  scrutiny  to  carry  conviction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  same  transfer  must  often 
be  effected  within  a  given  agency,  and  it  is 
possible,  though  a  trifle  more  difficult,  to 
make  the  transfer  between  agencies  as  kindly 
and  as  natural  to  the  applicant  as  that  from 
one  department  to  another.  The  Philadel- 
phia Intake  Committee  points  out  a  friendly 
way  to  this  accomplishment  whereby  the  agent 
of  the  society  giving  treatment  is  personally 
introduced  to  the  applicant  by  the  agent  of 
the  society  which  has  made  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Further  study  of  this  question  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  transferred  case  is  neces- 
sary before  conclusions  can  be  reached.  One 
child-placing  agency  in  Boston  is  now  fol- 
lowing a  selected  group  of  cases  referred 
without  investigation  to  determine  how  large 
a  proportion  have  been  rightly  referred  and 
how  many  need  to  be  passed  on  again  and 
perhaps  again.  The  results  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  another  six  months. 

As  to  the  third  method,  the  central  bureau 
of  investigation,  that  too  needs  further 
study;  but  we  would  like  to  see  the  experi- 
ment tried  first  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  such  as  a  joint  investigation  bureau  to 
which  applications  might  be  referred  for 
investigation  and  by  which  recommendations 
might  be  made  to  agencies  giving  treatment. 
Such  a  bureau  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  representing  all  interests, 
and  should  have  as  its  executive  someone 
entirely  familiar  with  case  work  in  all  its 
details,  with  a  practical  working  knowledge 
of  local  conditions,  prejudices  and  limita- 
tions, and  with  an  ability  to  co-operate  and  to 
develop  within  the  agencies  a  keener  concep- 
tion of  their  own  responsibilities,  as  well  as  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  thorough  diag- 
nosis made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Katharine  P.  Hewixs 
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EXAMPLES  OF  CASE  TREATMENP 

HOMER   E.    WICKENDEN 

General  Secretary,  Associated  Charities  of  Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  E  family  was  referred  to  the  Char- 
ities by  the  woman  for  whom  Mrs.  E 
did  washing.  Mr.  E  drank  to  excess, 
and  failed  to  support  his  family  adequately. 
It  developed  that  Mr.  E,  who  was  an  illiter- 
ate Hungarian,  was  a  molder  in  a  foundry 
and  that  he  was  making  a  wage  too  low  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren. One  daughter  was  feeble-minded  and 
delinquent.  The  home  had  been  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  now  they  were  living  up- 
stairs in  four  rooms,  hardly  big  enough  to 
make  a  respectable  attic. 

Other  work  was  secured  for  Mr.  E,  some 
relief  was  given,  and  Mr.  E  was  encouraged 
to  do  better.  But  in  spite  of  this,  conditions 
grew  worse,  and  finally  he  was  sent  to  the 
workhouse  for  non-support.  After  serving  a 
month  of  his  term  he  was  paroled,  and  tried 
to  make  good,  but  somehow  he  was  soon  back 
to  his  old  ways.  He  apparently  loved  his 
children  but  he  quarreled  with  his  wife,  and 
it  was  reported  by  neighbors  that  he  chased 
her  with  an  ax  once  when  drunk. 

He  would  run  away  from  home  now  and 
then  and  go  to  the  country  to  work.  Some 
days  he  would  stay  at  home  from  work  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  One  of  his  employers  said 
the  charities  had  no  business  to  help  a  man 
who  drank  and  loafed  to  such  an  extent. 
Mrs.  E  could  stand  his  behavior  no  longer 
and  finally  had  hirn  sent  to  the  workhouse 
again. 

In  spite  of  two  years  of  hard  work  with  no 
visible  results  the  visitor  did  not  give  up.  He 
however  changed  his  plan  of  treatment. 
After  Mr.  E  had  served  six  weeks,  the  visi- 
tor went  out  to  interview  him,  making  a  care- 
ful study  of  his  point  of  view — his  history, 
his  ambitions,  and  his  ideals.  In  broken 
English  he  told  how  he  lived  on  a  farm  in 
Hungary  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old. 

1  Given  at  the  Joint  Session  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion and  the  P'amily  Division  of  the  National  Con- 
ference, April  15. 


Then  he  came  to  America,  a  mere  boy,  witl 
no  friends.  He  took  up  work  in  a  factor 
which  he  disliked  and  where  he  earned  a  ver; 
low  wage.  No  one  seemed  to  understand  hir 
or  care  for  him. 

Everything  indicated  that  Mr.  E's  ambi 
tion  was  to  get  into  the  country  on  a  farm 
The  visitor  promised  to  try  to  work  out  sucl 
a  plan.  On  the  next  visit  in  the  home  Mrs 
E  showed  herself  eager  for  such  a  change.  I 
took  six  weeks  of  strenuous  effort,  involvin; 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  trips  througl 
the  country,  to  find  a  suitable  place.  In  th 
meantime  Mr.  E  had  been  released  and  wa 
making  an  honest  eflFort  to  do  better. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E  were  taken  by  the  visito 
on  a  personally  conducted  tour  over  the  littl 
farm  of  seven  acres,  and  through  the  cheerfu 
five-roomed  house.  The  place  was  decidec 
on  at  once,  and  out  of  a  special  fund  th 
Charities  paid  three  months'  rent  in  advanc 
and  the  moving  bill.  Mr.  E  planned  his  gar 
den  and  the  visitor  went  with  him  to  pur 
chase  seeds  and  implements.  Mr.  E  was  over 
flowing  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  visito 
seized  this  as  the  psychological  moment  fo 
Mr.  E  to  sign  the  pledge  to  quit  drinking- 
which  he  was  anxious  to  do. 

To  add  to  the  permanency  of  the  plan,  th 
Charities  made  a  partial  payment  on  a  cow 
and  Mr.  E.  paid  the  balance  in  monthly  in 
stalments.  (The  total  money  spent  in  thi 
way  was  about  $125, — which  just  equallc' 
the  relief  given  the  first  two  years  with  n 
results.)  Church  connections  were  made  an 
the  children  went  to  the  country  scho< 
nearby.  Mr.  E  continued  to  work  in  the  cit} 
going  back  and  forth  on  the  interurban  car 
as  farm  work  did  not  bring  in  a  sufficier 
income.  He  worked  harder  than  ever  an 
had  in  his  garden  a  great  source  of  inspin 
tion. 

Through  careful  follow-up  work,  which  nj 
quired  much  personal  sacrifice  on  the  visitor 
part,  and  necessitated  many  trips  on  Sunda 
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afternoons,  the  situation  has  been  so  far  im- 
proved that  the  family  is  now  self-support- 
ing and  buying  property.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  took  five  years. 

NOW  let  us  contrast  with  this  story  an- 
other in  which  much  personal  influence 
has  been  expended. 

Mr.  M,  thirty-eight  years  old,  with  a  wife 
and  five  children,  is  the  son  of  a  college  grad- 
uate. He  comes  from  a  cultured  family  and 
has  a  good  education.  He  inherited  a  farm  of 
360  acres,  which  he  squandered  in  riotous 
living  and  big  drinking  parties.  When  his 
money  was  gone  he  moved  to  the  city.  He 
was  soon  out  of  work  and  called  on  the  Char- 
ities. 

The  record  at  the  Charities  shows  him  to 
be,  at  first  sight,  a  prepossessing  individual 
of  good  intelligence.  But  during  the  past 
seven  years  he  has  had  at  least  fourteen  dif- 
ferent addresses,  held  over  twenty  jobs  and 
has  been  known  to  the  police,  three  courts, 
eight  social  agencies,  and  various  churches. 
Considerable  relief  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  energy  have  been  expended  on  him  in  at- 
tempted personal  influence.  The  courts  and 
the  jail  had  no  eflPect;  an  interested  employer 
accomplished  nothing.  The  chief  probation 
officer  of  the  juvenile  court  was  so  well  im- 
pressed with  the  man  that  she  was  willing  to 
spend  some  of  her  own  money  on  him.  A 
young  minister  of  considerable  energy  set  the 
family  up  in  housekeeping,  connected  them 
with  the  church,  and  got  Mr.  M  to  sign  the 
pledge.  Things  went  well  for  a  while  but  the 
family  soon  reverted  to  old  standards  and 
today  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  all  this 
effort. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  difference  in 

success  with  these  two  families  on  which  so 

.  much  energy  and  interest  were  spent? 

I      In  the  case  of  Mr.  E  the  material  to  work 

j  on  did  not  seem  promising,  in  the  M  family 

1  It  did.  In  both  instances  drunkenness  seemed 

to  the  families  themselves  and  to  the  social 

I  workers  to  be  largely  responsible.   As  a  mat- 

I  ter  of  fact  the  alcoholism  was  a  symptom 

rather  than  the  cause. 

With  Mr.  E  it  was  the  combination  of  the 


personal  influence  of  the  visitor  and  the  plac- 
ing of  him  in  a  favorable  environment  that 
won,  but  neither  of  these  has  accomplished 
anything  with  Mr.  M. 

During  the  past  year  the  services  of  a  psy- 
chological laboratory  have  been  available, 
and  Mr.  M  has  been  carefully  studied  by  the 
clinical  psychologist.  Mr.  M  has  been  found 
to  be  not  feeble-minded  but  of  normal  intelli- 
gence, neither  is  he  insane.  He  is  diagnosed 
however  as  a  constitutional  psychopath — 
his  condition  being  probably  congenital  and 
incurable. 

Mr.  M  is  typical  of  a  large  group  of  the 
chronic  dependents  whom  we  meet,  whom 
we  are  forced  to  call  hopeless  after  years  of 
struggle.  Just  what  possibilities  there  are  for 
successful  treatment  of  this  group  it  is  hard 
to  say. 

We  have  been  schooled  ourselves  in  phys- 
ical symptoms,  and  are  able  to  detect  dis- 
eases in  their  incipiency.  We  are  pretty  well 
equipped  to  recognize  feeble-mindedness, 
and  we  know  in  which  direction  our  efforts 
with  this  group  should  lie.  Now  that  prohi- 
bition has  eliminated  alcoholism  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  we  are  learning  that  drunken- 
ness, like  the  drug  habit,  is  usually  merely  the 
symptom  of  a  more  fundamental  diflSculty, 
often  a  psychopathic  condition  which  al- 
coholism or  the  drug  habit  has  hidden.  And 
it  is  this  group  of  constitutional  psychopaths 
whom  we  must  learn  to  detect  quickly.  We 
should  be  more  keenly  on  our  guard  for  such 
symptoms  as  impulsiveness,  suggestibility, 
emotional  inadequacy,  or  emotional  excess, 
egotism,  over-estimation,  bombastic  talk,  and 
irritability.  We  can  save  ourselves  much 
energy,  time  and  money  if  we  bring  to  our 
case  work  a  more  minute  study  of  the  symp- 
toms of  mental  disease  and  defect,  such  as  are 
evidenced  by  this  group  of  constitutional  psy- 
chopaths. Not  that  we  wish  to  diagnose 
their  mental  condition,  but  that,  early  in 
our  treatment,  we  may  get  these  people  into 
the  hands  of  the  clinical  psychologists  or 
mental  hygienists  and  that  we  may  develop 
with  them  a  technique  of  treatment  for  this 
group,  just  as  we  have  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  the  definitely  insane. 
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ASPONTANEOUS  group  of  social  work- 
ers from  widely  divergent  fields  who 
have  been  meeting  recently  in  New  York 
City  are  decidedly  perturbed  about  the 
present  outlook  for  their  profession.  The 
chairman  of  this  unofficial  group  made  the 
following  statement,  which  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  social  workers: 

"Social  work,"  he  said,  "seems  just  at  the 
stage  where  it  must  either  begin  to  'arrive' 
as  a  profession  or  else  dwindle  away  and 
merge  itself  into  other  professions.  The  facts 
are  these: 

"1.  College  trained  men  and  women  are 
not  entering  the  field  in  any  way  commen- 
surate with  the  need  for  them. 

"2.  We  are  losing  some  of  our  best  people 
to  business  and  to  other  professions  because 
the  future  is  more  definite  and  the  remunera- 
tion more  just. 

"3.  There  is  a  tremendous  labor  turn-over 
in  our  field,  and  because  properly  trained 
people  are  lacking  we  have  a  constant  ebb 
and  flow  of  misfits  for  jobs. 

"4.  Social  workers  everywhere  are  rather 
impatient  at  the  continued  haphazard  and 
uneven  growth  of  the  profession.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  Who  determines  the  qualifications 
for  a  real  social  worker  anyway;  who  shall 
declare  certain  standards  sp  low  that  they 
shall  not  be  tolerated  in  the  name  of  social 
work;  who  shall  specify  the  minimum  re- 
quirements? 

"Many  organizations  are  attacking  these 
problems,  but  up  to  the  present  the  attack 
has  been  scattered  and  ineffective  in  the  face 
of  so  large  a  question.  It  has  seemed  to 
several  of  us,"  continued  the  chairman, 
"that  if  anything  of  lasting  worth  is  to  be 
achieved,  the  initiative  must  come  from  so- 
cial workers  themselves.-  I  do  not  mean  the 
heads  of  big  societies  but  the  rank  and  file  ©f 
social  workers  who  have  professional  con- 
sciousness to  any  degree. 

"We  have  felt  that  the  time  is  ripe  now  for 
some  concerted  action  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
the   way    in    which    the   other    professions 


emerged  from  vapor  and  took  definite  forr 
and  we  feel  it  is  our  only  solution. 

"Obviously  some  one  medium  or  vehic 
must  be  created  to  serve  as  machinery  fi 
such  combined  action.  The  Social  Worker 
Exchange  with  an  inadequate  staff  and  litt 
means  was  about  to  close  its  doors  last  Jun 
It  was  the  only  agency  doing  any  vocation: 
and  placement  work  for  us  anywhere  in  tl 
country,  and  we  felt  its  'demise'  would  be 
real  loss.  The  day  of  judgment  for  the  E: 
change  was  postponed  only  through  assu 
ances  that  social  workers  did  not  want  to  s( 
it  die.  On  the  contrary,  they  wanted  to  se 
something  more  vital  than  just  employmer 
work  grow  out  of  it.  Here  v/as  the  prope 
cornerstone  on  which  to  build  these  large 
things.  It  would  mean  entire  reorganizatioi 
a  tripled  personnel  and  budget,  but  woul 
not  such  an  enlarged  program  win  the  wid 
support  and  interest  of  social  workers  wher 
a  mere  employment  bureau  would  not.^  1 
would  be  an  organization  of  social  worker 
for  and  hy  social  workers  and  its  functio 
would  be  the  gradual  moulding  of  our  pre 
fession  into  definite  shape  by  the  thrashin 
out  of  some  of  its  universal  problems  and  b 
blazing  the  trail  toward  common  aims. 

"Several  specific  departments  have  al 
ready  been  tentatively  figured  out  as  prac 
tical  beginnings;  A  meeting  for  the  discus 
sion  of  this  whole  plan  of  reorganization  i 
called  for  November  6  at  2  :  00  p.m.  at  th 
Russell  Sage  Building.  Every  social  worke 
ought  to  be  there  without  fail." 

MISS  Sara  T.  Dissosway  is  leavin 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  thi 
month  and  will  soon  be  on  her  way  to  Japar 
She  goes  under  the  Board  of  Missions  of  th 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  will  bi 
assigned  to  the  Diocese  of  Koto.  Miss  Di; 
sosway's  first  work  will  be  to  make  a  socki 
surveyof  the  large  industrial  townof  Osaki; 
where  the  Bishop  is  most  anxious  to  intn 
duce  social  work  as  it  is  understood  in  Ameij 
ica.  The  expressed  interest  of  the  JapaneJ, 
in  the  possibilities  of  social  work  in  Japa 
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ies  back  of  this  action.  Mr.  Robert  Wood, 
n  his  article  in  the  March  Survey,  says  that 
>hould  Mr.  McLean  estabhsh  office  hours  in 
Fokio  or  Osaka  he  would  soon  be  extremely 
Dusy,  and  undoubtedly  Miss  Dissosway  will 
De  called  upon  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive 
nformation. 

Miss  Dissosway  had  her  first  experience 
n  social  work  nine  years  ago  in  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities.  She  then  went  to  the 
N^ew  York  Charity  Organization  Society  but 
eturned  to  Brooklyn  to  organize  the  Fort 
jreene  district  office.  Her  efforts  here  met 
vith  marked  success.  After  five  years  as 
listrict  secretary  Miss  Dissosway  served 
or  a  year  as  general  secretary  of  the  Flush- 
ng,  L.  I.,  Associated  Charities.  In  1917 
he  returned  to  the  Bureau  as  secretary 
>f  the  Department  of  Service  and  Relief, 
during  these  past  three  years  she  has 
)een  particularly  successful  not  only  in 
.eeping  up  the  standard  of  case  work  but  in 
developing  neighborhood  activities  in  the 
istricts. 

'  Miss  Dissosway's  going  will  be  a  great 
OSS  to  organized  family  social  work  in  the 
Jnited  States,  and  her  loss  will  naturally  be 
bit  with  particular  keenness  in  Brooklyn. 
Indoubtedly,  however,  her  efforts  to  adapt 
imerican  ideals  and  methods  of  social  ser- 
ice  to  oriental  conditions  will  result  even- 
ually  in  the  enrichment  of  the  whole  field  of 
ocial  service  . 

'  THE  FOURTH  ROLL  CALL 
■pHE  fourth  roll  call  of  the  American  Red 
-■-  Cross  will  take  place  during  the  two 
eeks  November  11-25,  1920. 
The  red  cross  has  become  a  symbol  for  the 
^hef  of  suffering— a  symbol  of  international 
gnificance,  carrying  its  message  without 
tie  need  of  interpreters  and  despite  "con- 
ision  of  tongues."  The  support  of  its  activi- 
es,  particularly  during  the  war,  has  been  as 
bontaneous  an  expression  of  national  loy- 
'ty  to  the  higher  ideals  of  democracy  and 
iimanity  as  was  the  response  of  our  soldiers 
bd  sailors. 

I  In  calling   upon   Americans   to   manifest 
?am  their  interest  and  support,  the  Red 


Cross  briefly  summarizes  the  fields  of  service 
open  to  it  in  peace  as  well  as  war: 

1.  To  furnish  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  armies  in  time  of  war  in  accordance  with  the  conven- 
tions of  Geneva; 

2.  To  act  in  matters  of  voluntary  relief  and  in  accord 
with  the  military  and  naval  authorities  as  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  American  people  and  their 
Army  and  Navy; 

3.  To  continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  national  and 
international  relief  in  time  of  peace  and  to  apply  the 
same  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  caused  by  pestilence, 
famine,  fire,  floods,  and  other  great  national  calamities; 
and 

4.  To  devise  and  carry  on  measures  for  preventing 
the  same. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  organization 
in  these  fields  need  no  comment.  It  offers 
opportunities  for  the  sublimation  of  the 
fighting  instinct  in  those  battles  against 
disease  and  disaster,'  the  perpetual  foes  of 
humanity  which  admit  no  armistice. 


A  DO  OR  TWO  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN 
INQUIRERS 

THE  American  Association  has  prefixed 
to  the  Directory  of  Family  Social  Work 
Societies  ten  suggestive  "don'ts"  for  out-of- 
town  inquirers.  From  two  of  our  southern 
societies  come  hints  as  to  obtaining  more 
efficient  service  for  those  of  our  families 
whose  relatives  or  friends  live  at  a  distance. 
The  Association  gives  its  hearty  endorse- 
ment to  the  two  suggestions  which  we  print 
below. 

A  Request  for  Full  Identifying  Information 

When  societies  in  other  cities  ask  us  to  investigate  for 
them,  I  wish  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  that  the 
full  name  of  the  husband  might  be  given.  We  frequently 
receive  letters  which  omit  entirely  the  name  of  the  hus- 
band. Sometimes  just  a  plain  initial  such  as  J.  Smith 
or  W.  Brown  is  given,  although  with  names  like  Brown, 
Smith,  Jones,  etc.,  the  full  name  including  the  middle 
one  should  be  given  if  possible.  A  letter  received  a  day 
or  two  ago  which  asked  us  to  investigate  the  case  of  a 
married  woman  gave  no  clue  whatever  to  her  husband's 
name  and,  as  a  result,  we  were  unable  even  to  identify 
the  family,  although  it  is  more  than  likely  that  one  of 
our  co-operating  agencies  has  a  record. 

I  wish  it  might  be  a  fixed  custom  that  not  merely  the 
initials,  but  the  full  names  of  clients  should  appear  in  all 
requests  for  information  and  investigation  which  are 
sent  to  out  of  town  societies. 

(See  also  Directory  of  Family  Social  Work  Societies, 
p.  2,  par.  5.) 

A  Plea  for  Prompt  Action 
Some  societies  make  a  rule  that  all  out  of  town  in- 
quiries shall  be  answered  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
their  receipt.    This  is,  perhaps,  too  exacting  a  request 
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to  make  of  societies  where  there  is  an  overburdened 
staff  and  no  special  investigation  department.  Should 
we  not,  however,  realize  that  out  of  town  letters  need  as 
prompt  action  as  do  many  of  our  own  home  problems  and 
give,  accordingly,  as  prompt  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion? 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  urgent  letters  and 
telegrams,  no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  country 
they  come,  shall  be  given  precedence  over  routine  work 
and  less  urgent  home  calls.  Many  societies  seem  to 
think  it  unnecessary  to  send  any  reply  whatever  if  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  locating  the  source  of  information, 


not  realizing  the  significance  of  this  negative  informa- 
tion. 

There  should  be  a  uniform  practice,  in  all  our  soci 
eties,  whether  in  the  north,  south,  east  or  west,  and  ; 
realization  that  the  urgency  of  the  request,  rather  thai 
its  source  or  date  of  receipt  should  be  the  guide  t( 
action.  Add  to  this,  thoughtful  consideration  of  eacl 
letter  and  telegram,  a  rule  that  at  least  some  answe 
shall  be  sent  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  receipt  o 
the  request  and  much  needless  suspense  would  b 
avoided  not  only  for  our  family  societies  but  for  thi 
clients  they  serve. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ANOTHER  VIEWPOINT! 
Through  Miss  Colcord  the  Editor  has  j-eceived  the 
following  communication: 

Dear  Miss  Colcord:  ^-^^  ^^^ 

I  am  glad  you  recognize  "p  s  in  our 

I         "J     1    u      ■      r^  way  com  , 

employees,    and  ask  that  time  tor  tia...-iiig         lere  real 

training  is  given — be  fully  respected,  in  the  interest  of 

both  the  worker  and  the  work  itself. 

In  spite,  however,  of  my  admiration  for  almost  every 
sentence  in  the  article,  I  venture  to  take  exception  to 
your  use  of  the  word  "dishonest"  on  the  facts  as  you 
state  them,  and  to  send  one  bit  of  history  you  may  like 
to  have. 

As  to  vacation  money:  If,  as  I  beheve  customary  (as 
under  "  Conditions  of  Employment,"  The  Family,  May, 
1920,  p.  23,  %  6),  vacation  is  offered  as  part  of  the  year's 
compensation,  I  think  that  at  the  end  of  employment  no 
different  attitude  can  properly  be  taken.  Your  "com- 
promise" does  not  seem  to  me  "fair."  The  employ- 
ment having  ended,  the  employer  has  naught  to  do  but 
pay  the  debt  incurred  on  engaging  the  worker. 

At  least  one  college  engages  its  staff  for  the  year  be- 
ginning July  1st,  the  college  opening  in  September,  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  a  social  agency  has  come  to  my 
notice.  Only  the  employer  for  the  next  year,  be  he  new 
or  continuing,  seems  to  be  in  a  position  to  ask,  if  he 
chooses,  that  the  vacation  given  as  recompense  for  the 
previous  year  should  be  used  for  re-creation  for  the  work 
to  follow. 

It  follows  from  this  reasoning  that  the  clerical  worker 
who  proposed  to  take  vacation  salary  without  telling 
the  executive  that  she  did  not  mean  to  return  was  not 
"dishonest"  unless  she  also  intended  to  neglect  giving 
as  much  notice  as  should  be  expected  of  her — one  week 
according  to  your  dictum — and  you  do  not  say  that  she 
would  not  give  such  notice. 

The  executive  who  would  refuse  the  vacation  money 
if  already  earned  seems  to  me  more  to  be  blamed.  As 
you  infer  in  other  cases,  I  infer  here,  that  he  or  his  pre- 
decessor or  some  earlier  employer  of  the  clerk  had  in- 
vited her  attitude  by  his  treatment  of  employees. 

'  See  On  the  Hiring  Line  by  J.  C.  Colcord  in  The 
Family,  April,  1920,  p.  9,  and  May,  1920,  p.  6.  See  also 
Correspondence  in  The  Family,  July,  1920,  p.  23,  and 
October,  1920,  p.  25. 


I  believe  either  side  should  give  as  long  notice  as  cir 
cumstances  allow.  But  the  employee  can  usually  leas 
afford  the  risk  of  being  told  "As  you  are  going  in  tw( 
months  anyway,  we'll  give  you  a  month's  notice  nov 
and  ask  you  to  leave  in  one  month," — or  if  a  clerk,  "ii 
one  week." 

Also,  as  to  the  "dishonesty,"  so-called,  of  worker 
who  secure  offers  from  outside  agencies  only  for  the  saki 
of  getting  better  salaries  where  they  are — do  you  realizi 
how  great  the  temptation  has  been?  In  the  early  days 
when  there  was  almost  no  "income  from  investments' 
to  count  on,  many  things  were  waiting  to  be  begun,  an( 
raising  money  was  even  more  difficult  than  now;  prac 
tically  the  only  way  for  an  executive  to  get  considera 
tion  of  greatly  needed  increases  of  salary  was  by  recom 
mending  workers  to  enquirers  offering  better  paii 
positions.  Years  later,  a  worker  said  "my  salary  ha; 
been  increased  repeatedly,  but  it's  pretty  hard  to  kndv 
that  through  all  these  years,  that  has  never  happenec 
until  someone  outside  the  society  showed  appreciation  o 
my  work  by  offering  a  better  salary." 

"Dishonest"  is  a  hard  word.  While  an  employe( 
may  not  intend  to  leave  if  her  salary  is  increased,  am 
perhaps  other  long-hoped-for  changes  made,  she  mai 
accept  the  other  offer  if  the  present  employers  fail  V 
rise  to  what  seems  to  her  the  fair  thing. 

As  to  the  other  matter,  I  suppose  the  Boston  Asso 
ciated  Charities'  paper  as  to  "Agents-in-training"  wa 
the  first  written  agreement  of  that  sort  and  I  know  i 
was  undertaken  in  self-defense  for  just  the  reasons  yoi 
now  give.  These  indeed  were  much  stronger  when  ther 
was  no  other  social  agency  of  any  kind  in  New  Englam 
or  near  it  attempting  to  give  training.  The  pape 
was  not  a  contract  but  a  "gentleman's  agreement "- 
written  down  merely  that  each  side  might  have  "a  clea 
understanding  .  .  .  as  to  exactly  what  her  statu 
and  prospects  might  be."  The  monthly  payments  fo 
beginners  in  the  nineties  seem  pitifully  meagre  now;  a' 
the  time  they  were  understood  to  be  equal  to  necessar 
living  expenses.  The  increases  named  were  the  min , 
mum,  it  being  stated  that  the  directors  might  pay  larg< 
sums  for  special  excellence  of  work,  and  they  sometimt 
did.  In  the  first  draft  the  agreement  was  open  to  tbi 
objection  which  might  be  brought  against  Mr.  Hut, 
bard's  statement  in  The  Family  for  July  (p.  23)  that  j 
bound  the  workers  but  not  the  society.    That  was  sooj 
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hanged,  and  as  late  as  1915  practically  the  same  form 
•as  in  use. 

When  as  general  secretary  I  talked  with  an  applicant 
explained  that  while  we  should  not  engage  a  young 
^oman  who  intended  to  marry,  this  agreement  would 
ot  forbid  leaving  to  be  married  on  an  engagement  made 
Iter,  or  to  fill  an  urgent  need  at  home  for  which  no  one 
Ise  could  be  made  available, — but  it  did  mean  that  she 
'as  in  honor  bound  not  to  use  our  training  to  take  a 
osition  elsewhere  until  she  had  repaid  the  Associated 
'harities  by  her  services  for  that  training.  She  was  free 
)  leave  if  she  found  herself  unfitted  for  the  work,  and 
1  the  few  cases  where,  having  entered  into  this  agree- 
lent,  the  worker  left  for  this  reason  within  the  three 
ears,  she  did  not  enter  similar  work. 

I  hear  that  one  of  my  successors  told  appHcants  that 

would  be  dishonorable  to  marry  within  the  three 
sars, — but  wasn't  that  anti-social? 

The  general  secretary-  both  in  my  time  and  later  had  a 
■fficult  task  to  defend  the  training  even  within  the 
>ciety,  so  few  who  did  not  take  part  in  it  could  realize 
lat  the  "in-trainings"  were  not "  assistants  "  to  be  trans- 
rred  where  need  of  help  was  greatest.  But  we  suc- 
-•eded  in  our  defease  by  using  any  "good  sort"  where 
ibstitutes  were  needed,  with  the  guidance  and  help  of 
fe  more  experienced  volunteers,  rather  than  interrupt 
le  training  which  was  so  very  important  for  the  future, 
radually  the  results  of  continued  training  converted 
le  doubters. 

j  We  thought  that  the  time  of  skilled  workers  given  to 
|e  "in-training"  during  seven  months  or  a  year  and 
le  money  paid  her  could  not  be  fully  repaid  by  her 
ffvices  until  the  end  of  the  third  year.  With  the 
Ophasis  which  the  colleges  now  put  on  social  subjects, 
tth  the  special  schools — and  indeed  with  the  better 
Kial  sense  in  the  community  at  large — no  doubt  the 
iplicants  of  today  get  their  training  more  rapidly. 
I  If  conscientious  training  in  a  variety  of  districts  is 
pen — such  as  will  always  be  sorely  needed — I  think  it 
list  even  now  take  more  than  your  "at  least  one  year" 
\  repay  the  society.  Wouldn't  "  at  least  two  years  "  be 
larer  the  mark? 

ZiLPHA  D.  Smith 

1  [Perhaps  "dishonest"  was  too  strong  a  word  to  use 
yarding  the  defaulting  stenographer;  but  I  still  feel 
^t  she  fell  short  of  proper  ethical  standards  when  she 
foposed  leaving  on  her  vacation  without  announcing 
:  intention,  already  formed,  not  to  return.  Nor  can 
In  my  own  mind  justify  the  conduct  of  the  worker  who 
sks  outside  offers  "for  domestic  consumption  only." 
jln  regard  to  time  required  for  training:  Although  our 
^ter  agencies  still  insist  on  picking  our  young  workers 
|fore  they  are  ripe,  and  often  lay  the  blame  for  the 
iiulting  colic  on  us,  there  are  encouraging  signs  that 
^  beginners  themselves  often  have  better  judgment. 
I^o  youngsters  who  have  come  to  our  Society  as  "in- 
Ainings"  this  year  spontaneously  made  the  state- 
ifent  that  they  realized  it  would  take  at  least  two  j-ears 
K  them  to  become  trained  case  workers. — J.  C.  C] 


THE  CASE  SYSTEM 
To  THE  Editor: 

Mr.  Burton's  attack  on  the  textbook  method  of 
teaching  sociology'  in  a  letter  headed  "The  Case  Sys- 
tem" in  the  October  issue  of  The  Family  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  teaching  of 
practical  sociology  or  social  work.  Mr.  Burton  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  social  work  has  developed  suflSciently 
far  in  its  teaching  methods  to  be  keenly  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  case  method  for  teaching  purposes.  Cer- 
tainly no  school  of  social  work,  having  for  its  aim  the 
development  not  only  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  social  conditions,  but  of  technique  and  skill  in  making 
social  adjustments,  can  proceed  far  without  the  constant 
use  of  the  case  history  in  the  classroom.  These  case 
histories  may  be  secured  from  the  actual  records  of  a 
wide  range  of  case  working  agencies  so  that  by  careful 
selection  it  is  possible  to  open  up  for  class  discussion 
every'  type  of  social  problem  and  to  develop  the  back- 
ground of  sociology  and  psychology  necessary  for  under- 
standing and  treating  such  cases. 

Human  relationships,  legally  conceived,  have  long 
been  a  problem  for  scientific  thought  and  effort — long 
enough  for  certain  rules  and  methods  to  become  crys- 
tallized in  judicial  decisions  and  handed  down  in  text- 
books. On  the  other  hand,  human  relationships,  so- 
cially conceived,  are  only  now  becoming  the  object  of 
constructive  thought  and  endeavor  and  in  this  field  we 
have  but  little  precedent,  and — mercifully — no  texts. 
The  teachers  of  social  work  have  no  textbook  traditions 
to  fight  against  and  are  free  to  work  out  live  teaching 
methods  as  fast  as  social  technique  is  developed. 

Mr.  Burton  raises  the  hope  of  a  "national  case  bobk 
of  family  problems,"  to  which  the  social  worker,  "con- 
fronted with  a  new  family  problem,  can  turn,  so  that 
she  will  not  have  to  experiment  or  grope  in  the  dark." 
To  such  a  hope  social  workers  will  find  many  objections. 
Collections  of  case  histories  are  greatly  to  be  desired 
for  classroom  teaching  and  they  could  be  highly  sug- 
gestive to  social  workers  in  the  field.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  concrete  complexity  of  social  conditions  and 
relationships,  such  a  book  can  never  serve  as  a  case 
book  in  law  has  served  as  the  basis  for  legal  decisions. 

Since  no  two  social  situations  can  ever  exactly  du- 
plicate each  other  in  all  their  complex  and  essential 
factors,  so  a  plan  of  social  treatment,  no  matter  how 
successfully  applied  in  one  case,  may  be  expected  to 
fail  if  applied  too  rigidly  in  a  similar  case.  This  indi- 
vidual quality  of  the  "social  case"  is  at  once  the  joy 
and  the  despair  of  the  social  worker.  The  material  is 
still  sufficiently  varied  and  concrete  to  permit  of  ex- 
periment ad  infinitum.  When  all  the  truths  of  human 
relations  shall  have  become  so  simple  and  clearly  de- 
fined that  the  social  worker  can  find  in  a  "national  case 
book"  the  solution  of  every  problem,  some  of  us  at 
least  will  have  to  move  on  to  other  fields  of  new  and 
unfound  truths.  Happily  that  time  is  not  yet. 
ViRGiNi.\  P.  Robinson 
Associate  Director,  The  Pennsylvania 
School  for  Social  Service 
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Jr  REVENT  two  agencies  from  working  on  the 

one  case  ^  Eliminate  the  dupHcate  cards  in  your 

files  ^  Maintain  your  index  at  the  lowest  cost  ^ 

Secure  positive  identification  of  each  case  ^ 

B\)  adopting  use  of 

Russell  System  of  Filing 

ENDORSED  BY  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGES 

As  the  only  filing  system  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 

Social  Service  Exchanges 

Send  foT  full  particulars  and  our  deferred  payment  plan 

BOSTON  INDEX  CARD  COMPANY 

113-115  PURCHASE  STREET 

BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


Your  Work  is  Affected  by  that  of  Every  Social 
Agency  in  Your  City 

The  Central  Council  of  Social 

Agencies 

By  Francis  H.  McLean 

Shows  One  Way  of  Developing  Helpful  Inter-Relations 
It  considers  the  following  points: 

Character  and  Purpose  of  a  Central  Council 
Technique  of  Initial  Organization 
Philosophy  and  Methods  of  Work 
A  Few  Central  Councils  with  Histories 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  establish  central  councils  in 
their  own  communities 

Price,  75  cents  * 

For  sale  by  the 

American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
130  east  twenty-second  street.  new  york.  n.  y. 
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ALICE  HIGGINS  LOTHROP 

SOCIAL  WORKER 

1870-1920 

In  1898  Mrs.  Lothrop  entered  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston  as  worker  in  training;  1900-3,  district  secretary 
in  the  Associated  Charities;  1902,  summer  course  in  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy;  1903-13,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston;  1904-20,  lecturer  and  special  assistant  in  the  Boston  School  of  Social 
Work;  1906,  relief  work  after  the  San  Francisco  fire;  1908,  relief  work  after  the  Chelsea  fire;  1910-11,  aided  in  the 
formation  of  the  National  Association  of  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity;  1913,  resigned  as  general  secretary-  of  the 
Boston  society  to  be  married,  and  was  made  one  of  its  directors;  1914,  relief  work  after  the  Salem  fire;  1914-20, 
chairman  of  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Charity,  later  changed  to  "Organizing  Family  Social  Work"; 
1917,  secretary  of  the  Plan  and  Scope  Committee  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross; 
1917,  Red  Cross  relief  work  after  the  Halifax  explosion;  1917-19,  Director  of  Civilian  Relief  in  the  New  England 
Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


^  I  iHE  traditions  of  social  work  have  been 
•^  gradually  established  by  the  lives  of  those 
who,  through  strength  of  conviction,  through  an 
intense  love  of  their  humankind,  have  been  able 
here  and  there  to  point  the  way  to  a  service 
founded  on  intelligent  sympathy.  Such  a  leader 
was  Alice  Higgins  Lothrop. 

Mrs.  Lothrop's  services  can  not  be  des- 
cribed informal  resolutions  or  in  a  set  eulogy, 
ifor  in  all  the  relations  of  her  varied  life  she  was 
herself  essentially  informal  and  spontaneous. 
It  has  seemed  more  fitting,  therefore,  that  a 
number  of  her  friends  and  colleagues  should  be 
asked  to  give  in  this  issue  of  The  Family  brief 
statements  of  her  social  work  in  the  different 


stages  of  its  development,  together  with  their 
own  impressions  of  the  way  in  which  that  work 
was  done.  It  is  natural  that  some  of  these 
stories  should  overlap;  she  gave  herself  wholly 
to  whatever  she  undertook.  Of  necessity  there  is 
repetition,  which  perhaps  but  emphasizes  those 
qualities  which  made  her  personality  so  vital. 
Of  necessity,  too,  much  that  she  was  and  did  has 
not  even  been  touched  upon. 

Those  who  have  gathered  in  these  statements 
have  been  impressed  anew  with  the  reality  and 
beauty  of  her  life.  Nothing  of  what  she  so 
freely  gave  has  been  taken  from  us,  rather  will 
the  inspiration  of  her  purpose  and  of  her  ideals 
grow  clearer  with  time. 
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CITIZEN  AT  LARGE 

IT  HAS  been  my  happy  privilege  to  have 
known  Alice  Higgins  Lothrop  for  twenty- 
five  years.  There  are  many  social  "workers," 
faithful  and  efficient.  But  somehow  I  never 
thought  of  her  as  a  worker — one  who  had 
been  given  a  task  to  do.  What  she  did 
seemed  but  the  overflow  of  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual vitality.  She  was  interested  her- 
self and  had  the  faculty  of  interesting  others. 
The  quickness  of  her  perception,  the  sureness 
of  her  judgment,  and  the  wholesomeness  of 
her  sympathies  kept  her  from  being  the  vic- 
tim of  routine.  She  was  more  than  a  social 
worker.  She  had  an  insight  which  enabled 
her  to  be  a  teacher  and  leader.  Outside  her 
own  particular  field  of  work  she  had  a  fresh 
enthusiasm  for  what  other  people  were  doing. 

Emerson  said :  "  Many  a  reformer  perishes 
in  the  removal  of  rubbish.  They  are  partial, 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  work  they  pretend. 
They  lose  their  way  in  the  assault  on  the 
kingdom  of  darkness:  they  expend  all  their 
energy  on  some  accidental  evil,  and  lose  their 
sanity  and  power  of  benefit."  Mrs.  Lothrop, 
busy  as  she  was  and  full  of  plans  for  social 
progress,  never  lost  the  power  of  benefit 
which  comes  with  a  cheerful,  well-balanced 
mind. 

Hers  was  a  life  rich  and  full.  In  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Boston  her  talents  for 
effective  organization  had  full  play.  Her 
marriage  brought  happiness  and  also  oppor- 
tunity for  public  service  of  a  more  unfettered 
kind. 

My  happiest  memories  of  her  are  after  her 
return  from  work'  arising  out  of  a  great 
exigency.  She  never  lost  her  head,  because 
she  had  the  right  kind  of  preparedness.  Nor 
could  any  account  of  her  be  true  that  did 
not  consider  the  deep  religious  earnestness, 
free  from  all  cant  or  narrowness,  that  was 
characteristic  of  her. 

We  say  of  certain  persons  that  we  always 
know  where  to  find  them.  Sometimes  this 
indicates  only  a  fixity  of  opinion  or  habit. 
We  always  knew  where  to  find  Mrs.  Lothrop. 
It  was  where  the  need  was  greatest,  the  issue 
most  vital.  She  had  an  Instinct  for  being 
right,  not  merely  on  geneial  principles  but  in 


regard  to  particular  cases.    On  each  partici 
lar  "case"  there  was  brought  to  bear  no 
only  a  clear  intelligence  but  a  great  soul. 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers 


DISTRICT  SECRETARY  IN 
BOSTON 

SOME  time  in  the  year  1900,  when  I  wa 
president  of  the  District  16  Conferenc 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  we  had  what 
then  felt  was  the  very  great  misfortune  t 
lose  the  services  of  our  district  secretary.  W 
were  at  that  time  the  youngest  conference  o 
the  society  and  had  been  in  existence  as 
conference  but  a  year  or  two.  Very  few  o 
the  workers  were  experienced  and  we  ha( 
come  to  rely  in  great  measure  upon  the  judg 
ment  and  experience  of  our  secretary,  wh( 
had  been  with  the  conference  since  its  forma 
tion. 

As  president,  conscious  as  I  was  of  my  owi 
shortcomings,  I  anticipated  with  dread  thi 
arrival  of  an  inexperienced  worker.  Our  gen 
eral  secretary,  Miss  Zilpha  Smith,  had  al 
ready  told  me  that  she  could  not  spare  ; 
secretary  from  one  of  the  older  conference 
and  that  we  should  have  to  take  one  of  th( 
young  women  then  in  training,  who  ha( 
never  before  had  charge  of  the  work  of  : 
district  conference. 

Some  months  before  this,  one  of  the  secre 
taries  in  training  called  upon  me  in  regard  tc 
the  details  of  a  plan  for  making  a  genera 
appeal  to  the  public  for  more  funds  in  ordei 
to  enlarge  the  work  of  the  organization 
What  this  plan  was  I  have  now  entirely  for 
gotten;  what  I  do  still  remember  was  tht 
impression  which  my  visitor  made  upon  me 
I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  charm  of  he 
manner,  the  intelligence  and  earnestness  o 
her  presentation  of  the  facts  and  the  genera 
air  of  quiet  efficiency  that  surrounded  her 
She  did  not  tell  me  her  name,  but  after  sh( 
left  I  inquired  at  the  main  office  and  wa 
told  that  she  was  Alice  Higgins,  that  she  wa 
in  training  for  a  secretaryship  and  had  beei 
temporarily  transferred  to  her  present  work 

When  the  blow  in  the  loss  of  our  secretar 
fell  upon  us,  I  should  have  asked  at  once  fo 
Miss  Higgins  had  I  thought  that  her  servi* 
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were  available.  Before  I  could  take  any 
action  to  find  out,  Miss  Smith  called  me  on 
the  telephone  and  told  me  that  she  had  some 
good  news  for  me.  "I  cannot,"  she  said, 
"give  you  an  experienced  secretary,  but  I 
think  I  can  do  just  as  well  for  you,  for  I  am 
gomg  to  send  you  the  best  of  our  agents  in 
training  and  I  know  that  she  is  the  very  per- 
son you  want."  Miss  Smith  was  fully  aware 
of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  our  con- 
ference and  of  the  rapidly  increasing  work  of 
our  large  district,  so  that  I  was  greatly 
cheered  by  the  absolute  confidence  of  her 
tone.  You  can  better  realize  my  pleasure 
when  she  added  that  we  were  to  have  Alice 
Higgins  and  I  knew  that  my  unspoken  wish 
had  been  granted. 

From  the  day  of  her  arrival  the  conference 
took  on  new  life.  Her  grasp  of  the  work  was 
extremely  quick,  her  industry  untiring,  her 
intelligence  never  at  fault  and  her  judgment 
sound.  This  was  but  the  beginning,  and  we 
soon  found  in  her  other  and  greater  qualities: 
she  had  marvelous  tact  and  sympathy;  she 
could  inspire  enthusiasm  in  the  most  indif- 
ferent, persuade  and  encourage  the  diffident 
I  and  cajole  the  hostile;  but  the  greatest  of  her 
qualities  was  her  absolute  sincerity,  the 
transparent  sincerity  of  a  very  noble  char- 
acter. 

She  was  with  us  for  about  two  years  and 
|in  that  time  the  work  of  the  conference  grew 
greatly;  that  it  was  well  done  was  due 
largely  to  her  zeal  and  intelligence  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  she  constantly  inspired. 
I  know  that  some  of  the  members  stayed  in 
the  conference  entirely  on  her  account  and 
that  they  worked  doubly  hard  that  she  might 
not  be  disappointed.  She  always  expected 
the  best  from  everyone  and  as  she  had  a  very 
Icharming  way  with  her,  she  very  often  got  it. 
1  Of  course  I  knew  that  we  could  not  keep 
jher  long — her  talents  for  social  work  were  so 
imany  and  conspicuous  that  she  was  sure  to 
be  drafted  for  a  greater  service  in  a  wider 
field. 

j  This  was  all  many  years  ago  and  my  mem- 
pry  of  details  is  blurred  by  time,  but  I  shall 
ialways  remember  the  day  when  Mr.  Paine, 
at  that  time  our  president,  wrote  to  me  and 


asked  that  I  permit  Miss  Higgins  to  go  to 
the  central  office  for  a  time  to  assist  Miss 
Smith.  The  request  was  made  through 
politeness  only,  for  I  could  not  say  no;  but 
it  was  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  broke  the  news 
to  the  conference,  for  I  knew  that  she  would 
never  return.  She  never  did — on  Miss 
Smith's  retirement  she  took  her  place  as  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  society. 

I  was  president  of  the  conference  for  six 
years  or  more  after  she  left  us,  and  we  had 
many  excellent  district  secretaries  during 
this  period,  but  we  never  could  really  fill  her 
place  and  we  never  expected  to.  \Miile  she 
was  general  secretary  she  always  kept  a 
friendly  interest  in  her  old  conference  and  I 
often  went  to  her  for  advice  when  any  diffi- 
cult problem  had  to  be  solved,  and  never  in 
vain.  Although  she  was  always  working  at 
full  speed  she  never  seemed  to  be  hurried  and 
always  had  time  to  give  thoughtful  consid- 
eration to  any  request  for  advice  or  assist- 
ance. 

For  many  years  after  she  left  us  her  spirit 
seemed  to  remain  in  the  conference,  stimu- 
lating us  to  better  work.  We  knew  that  she 
would  not  return  to  us  as  district  secretary 
and  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  ex- 
press our  gratitude  was  to  maintain  if  possi- 
ble the  standard  of  service  which  she  estab- 
lished. 

Much  as  we  missed  her,  we  all  rejoiced  in 
her  success  as  she  went  from  larger  to  larger 
work  and  it  was  always  a  matter  of  pride 
that  she  had  at  one  time  been  the  leader  of 
our  conference. 

Julian  Codman 


GENERAL  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

BOSTON  ASSOCIATED 

CHARITIES 

ALICE  HIGGINS  assumed  the  duties 
-^  ^  of  general  secretary  of  our  Associated 
Charities  in  1903,  at  a  propitious  moment 
in  its  history;  for  her  secretaryship  followed 
the  formative  years  during  which,  as  Miss 
Richmond  once  said,  "Miss  Zilpha  Smith 
was  the  Associated  Charities,"  and  the 
splendidly    educative    power    which    Miss 
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Smith  had  put  into  the  work  was  being  taken 
up,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  throughout 
the  community. 

Mrs.  Lothrop,  who  had  been  an  agent  in 
training  and  a  district  secretary  under  Miss 
Smith,  combined  a  sound  knowledge  of  case 
work  with  a  rare  ability  to  interpret  this 
work  in  terms  of  community  needs.  In  her 
task  she  was  constantly  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Charles  Putnam,  who,  as  vice-president  and 
later  as  president,  devoted  to  the  society  not 
only  a  part  of  his  time  but  in  one  sense  all 
his  time;  for  during  the  ten  years  of  Mrs. 
Lothrop's  secretaryship  the  society  was 
never  out  of  his  mind,  nor  was  there  a  day  in 
which  he  was  not  carrying  at  heart  its  anxi- 
eties and  its  hopes  and  its  plans.  Through- 
out these  years  she  worked  in  absolute  har- 
mony with  him,  and  felt  his  sustaining  power 
and  sympathy  at  every  critical  moment. 

As  generai  secretary  Mrs.  Lothrop  fo- 
cussed  the  work  of  our  society  through  her 
own  personality.  Never  did  she  curb  in- 
dividual initiative;  rather  did  she  encourage 
and  inspire  it  and,  without  detracting  in  any 
way  from  the  variety  and  freedom  of  our 
work,  knit  up  the  widely  different  abilities, 
the  important  contributions  of  directors  and 
committee  members,  the  achievements  of  the 
staff,  into  a  vital  unity. 

Never  did  she  forget  that  the  case  worker 
was  of  primary  importance,  and  the  work  of 
our  society  under  her  leadership  shows  that 
she  went  invariably  to  the  case  worker  for 
information  and  advice.  Was  a  social  stat- 
ute proposed?  She  went  to  the  records  in 
the  district  offices  for  definite  data  as  to  the 
reaction  of  present  conditions  on  individual 
families.  Were  our  policies  or  our  methods 
questioned?  Again,  it  was  to  the  case  rec- 
ords that  she  went  for  justification  or  con- 
demnation. It  was  in  the  case  records  that 
she  sought  evidence  of  progress,  of  new 
needs,  and  continually  she  tested  methods 
by  their  applicability  to  a  changing  clientele. 
It  was  her  desire  that  "with  the  completion 
of  each  official  year  we  should  ask  ourselves 
whether  our  methods  adapt  themselves 
to  changing  living  conditions  and  changing 
opinion,  and  whether  we  are  working  in  help- 


ful and  satisfactory  relations  with  the  wide- 
reaching  agencies  which  exist  to  promot( 
health,  welfare  and  education." 

In  her  early  work  in  District  16  she  had  al- 
ready shown  an  active  interest  in  the  under- 
lying causes  of  social  maladjustment.  Thai 
there  was  no  panacea  which  would  solve  tht 
problem  of  poverty  was  as  evident  to  her  a; 
was  the  fact  that  not  one  but  many  difficul- 
ties contributed  to  individual  problems,  Hei 
outline  of  the  requisites  of  a  program  againsi 
alcoholism  was  characteristic  of  her  attitudt 
toward  preventive  measures:  It  must  be, 
she  said,  (1)  diversified,  (2)  popular,  (3)  sci- 
entific, (4)  remedial — surely  four  factors 
which  are  still  potent  in  social  propaganda 

As  executive,  Mrs.  Lothrop  more  and  more 
united  the  work  of  our  society  with  the  needs 
of  the  whole  community,  not  at  all  caring  to 
have  its  special  share  recognized  but  caring 
intensely  that  the  best  thing  should  be  done. 
She  was  ever  ready  to  strengthen  othei 
forms  of  social  service  (like  that  of  the  medi- 
cal social  group)  which  offered  help  in  solving 
human  problems.  She  was  quick  to  see  the 
interrelation  of  different  organizations — in- 
deed, of  all  forms  of  human  activity.  In  her  re- 
port for  1911  we  read  these  significant  words: 
"We  are  now  coming  to  see  that  a  society 
for  helping  its  neighbors  exists  in  proportion 
to  its  relatedness  to  all  that  affects  the  life  of 
its  neighbors."  And  again  in  the  same  re- 
port: "The  connection  between  the  house- 
fly, the  hook-worm,  bad  teeth,  child  labor, 
excessive  toil,  bad  housing,  prison  manage- 
ment, open-air  schoolrooms  and  the  soul  of 
man  is  made  close  and  immediate." 

It  was  indeed  the  "soul  of  man"  rather 
than  men  in  the  mass  which  interested  hei 
intensely,  and  in  the  larger  enterprises,  thf 
crises  in   the  community  which   she  faceo 
during  her  secretaryship,  it  was  on  the  basis 
of  the  individual  that  she  made  her  decisions 
In  1907  Boston,  like  the  rest  of  the  country 
faced  an  unemployment  situation  of  terrify 
ing  magnitude.     Bread  lines,  soup  kitchens 
out  of  work  parades  fostered  superficial  anc 
impulsive  relief  measures.     In  the  midst  o 
the  general  disintegrating  confusion  she  wa 
considering  not  the  "problem  of  the  unem 
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ployed,"  but  the  needs  of  men  who  were  out 
of  work,  and  finding  thus  a  means  not  only 
to  alleviate  the  then  deplorable  situation  but 
to  prevent  or  solve  future  similar  problems. 
"Many,"  as  a  result  of  her  effort,  "aban- 
doned the  idea  of  the  bread  line  when  they 
realized  that  those  really  in  want  must  have 
more  than  bread,  and  should  not  be  asked  to 
stand  in  line  with  others  collected  by  a  gen- 
eral advertisement." 

Earlier  crises  had  already  tested  her  cour- 
age and  judgment.  In  the  coal  famine  of 
1903,  the  very  year  in  which  she  entered 
upon  her  duties  as  general  secretary,  she  was 
in  almost  daily  conference  with  the  Fuel 
Supply  Committee,  whose  chairman,  Major 
Higginson,  said,  "What  Miss  Higgins  ad- 
vises one  does,  does  one  not?" — so  soon  had 
.her  ability  manifested  itself.  She  was  called 
jin  on  such  emergency  committees  again  and 
again,  and,  moreover,  was  constantly  sharing 
in  the  never-ending  deliberation  and  confer- 
ience  which  must  precede  any  new  project. 
She  tried  to  have  the  society  stand  with  the 
new  measures  and  the  new  legislation  which 
touched  our  work,  and  in  this  way  she  came 
into  contact  with  many  men  and  women  on 
|Other  committees  who  became  her  friends, 
[trusted  her  and  gladly  worked  with  her. 
I  Following,  again,  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
predecessor,  Mrs.  Lothrop  emphasized  the 
jneed  of  training  for  family  social  workers, 
and  recognized  the  responsibility  of  our  soci- 
ety not  only  to  train  our  own  staff,  but  to  be 
|a  training  center  to  which  other  societies 
might  turn  for  trained  leaders.  She  herself 
conducted  the  study  class,  to  whose  stimu- 
jlating  circle  certain  directors  and  volunteers 
were  also  admitted.  One  of  her  secretaries 
says :  "A  volunteer  was  a  sacred  thing  to  her : 
|any  one  who  would  give  time  with  serious 
purpose  should  be  made  true  use  of  and 
treated  with  respect."  Really,  in  her  edu- 
Icational  work  as  elsewhere  she  was  a  case 
jworker,  who  studied  and  developed  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  individual. 

To  describe  what  Mrs.  Lothrop  was  to  her 
Isecretaries  and  her  volunteers  is  as  impos- 
|sible  as  to  describe  the  invigoration  and  zest 
and  delight  of  a  bright  morning  of  clear  air 


and  sunshine.  The  way  always  seemed  open; 
the  tangles  of  indecision,  the  stumbling- 
blocks  of  timid  foreboding,  vanished  before 
her.  She  made  one  believe  that  all  things 
that  should  be  done  could  be  done. 

Her  great  charm  made  all  that  one  did 
with  her  a  delight.  It  was  a  joy  to  talk  with 
her — to  listen  to  people  with  her — to  do 
things  with  her.  Her  thoughts  made  swift 
flights  in  which  one  could  only  follow  more 
slowly,  but  into  a  clearer  air;  and  commit- 
tee meetings  and  conferences,  no  matter  how 
trite  most  of  us  were,  became  animated  and 
delightful  when  she  was  taking  part.  Her 
intensely  eager  spirit,  her  earnestness,  her 
buoyancy  and  gaiety  of  heart  made  a  pos- 
sibly dull  occasion  a  festival. 

Inspiration  is  a  word  often  too  lightly 
used,  but  that  she  had  that  power  is  borne 
witness  to  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  it  was 
felt  equally  by  her  colleagues  when,  after  her 
marriage  in  1913,  she  became  a  director  of 
the  society.  Her  intimate  understanding  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  met  by  a  general  secre- 
tary and  by  district  secretaries  alike  made 
her  immeasurably  helpful.  Into  this  new  re- 
lation with  the  society  she  put  the  same  love 
and  energy  as  before,  and  she  could  do  this  in 
fuller  measure  because  of  her  husband's  gen- 
erous sympathy  and  his  independent  interest 
in  the  aims  of  the  society. 

The  following  passages  are  written  by 
members  of  her  staff,  by  volunteers  and  by 
fellow-directors — by  only  a  few  where  many 
would  have  been  glad  to  testify: 

Her  wonderful  achievement  is  the  people  she  has  sent 
out,  carrying  into  their  new  work  what  she  taught  them. 
Her  power  of  dealing  with  very  different  sorts  of  people 
was  remarkable.  It  was  not  only  that  she  possessed  the 
power  of  achievement  herself  but  she  seemed  capable  of 
evoking  the  best  that  lay  latent  in  others.  She  was  truly 
the  Lady  with  the  Lamp.  In  the  study-class  which  she 
conducted  for  new  staff  workers  and  a  few  selected  vol- 
unteers, all  sorts  of  outside  things  were  brought  to  us 
of  which  otherwise  we  should  never  have  heard  and 
which  became  interwoven  with  the  work.  It  was  a  real 
widening  of  the  horizon.  She  had  the  willingness  to 
play  and  she  gave  ever>'body  a  good  time  as  they  went 
along.  Her  staff  meetings  were  inspiriting.  She  made 
us  feel  the  reahty  of  the  work;  her  springiness,  her 
eagerness,  were  a  wonderful  stimulation.  I  try  to  think 
back  to  those  staff  meetings  and  to  have  mine  like  them. 
She  was  so  keen,  so  eager,  yet  had  a  conservative  in- 
stinct. 

And  then  our  later  contacts  when  we  had  gone  to 
new  work  and  she  mothered  us  in  our  jobs.  She  was 
always  willing  and  glad  to  come  to  us  and  help  us.    She 
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measured  up  to  the  big  things  and  she  was  very  glad 
to  stoop  to  the  Httle  things. 

I  have  never  met  anyone  who  so  challenged  me  and  to 
whom  even  when  she  made  me  reahze  my  failures  and 
my  inadequacy,  I  was  so  deeply  grateful. 

One  had,  I  think,  almost  a  sense  of  exultation  that 
there  existed  a  mind  so  acute  and  so  quick  even  while 
one  admitted  one's  own  inability  to  keep  up,  and  this 
without  any  discouragement — rather,  a  determination 
to  redouble  one's  effort  and  make  good  somehow.  She 
was  a  very  vital  element  in  my  life. 

How  distinctly  I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
her — in  that  bare  and  almost  dismal  httle  office  at  the 
Charities  Building,  but  her  spirit  so  filled  the  room  that 
I  sensed  only  her  warmth  and  friendliness.  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  could  hardly  speak  as  I  stepped 
through  the  door,  but  before  I  realized  it  I  found  myself 
quite  at  my  ease,  and  talking  as  freely  as  I  would  have 
to  any  of  my  friends. 

Many  times  in  the  next  five  years  I  went  to  her  with 
problems  about  families  or  about  my  district  and  she 
v/as  always  the  same — friendly,  informal,  interested  and 
stimulating.  Busy  and  pressed  for  time  as  she  usually 
was,  she  nevertheless  made  me  feel  that  she  had  all  the 
time  that  was  needed  for  my  problem,  that  it  was  of 
vital  interest  to  her,  and  she  gave  it  her  full  attention. 
She  never  said,  "Why  don't  you  do  this?"  or  "Have 
you  tried  that?"  With  a  few  questions  that  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  thing,  she  made  me  think 
it  through  myself.  When  the  interview  was  over  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  had  a  briUiant  idea  and  went  at  the  problem 
anew  with  the  zest  and  enthusiasm  that  inspiration 
gives. 

She  made  work  so  interesting  that  it  was  a  joy  to  do 
it,  then  she  gave  full  play  to  initiative  and  stood  by 
loyally,  believing  that  we  could  do  things  and  expecting 
them  of  us.  Her  belief  in  me  has  meant  more  than 
anything  else  that  has  happened  to  me  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  It  has  meant  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  I  was  timid,  shy  and  lacking  in  confidence 
in  myself.  From  the  beginning  I  felt  that  she  expected 
me  to  do  things  and  I  could  not  have  failed  her. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recall  memories  of  Miss  Higgins 
and  early  days  with  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston; 
these  memories  are  among  the  most  vivid  of  my  life. 
In  the  spring  of  1906  I  heard  Miss  Higgins  speak — for 
the  first  time.  This  was  an  event  in  my  life,  and  deter- 
mined my  choice  of  a  profession.  Pjeviously  I  had  had 
no  definite  conception  of  social  service;  in  that  brief 
talk  Miss  Higgins  made  it  vital  and  real  to  me  and  gave 
a  spur  to  my  imagination  which  opened  up  big  vistas  of 
possibility. 

Three  years  later  I  was  accepted  for  training  with  the 
Associated  Charities.  We  workers  in  training  spent 
time  in  a  number  of  district  offices,  doing  the  day's 
work  under  the  guidance  of  the  district  secretaries,  sel- 
dom seeing  Miss  Higgins  but  always  aware  of  her  as 
the  directing  force,  desiring  earnestly  to  "make  good" 
that  we  might  justify  her  faith  in  us.  This  feeUng  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  Miss  Higgins  lightened  the 
day's  work  for  many  of  us;  it  was  a  priceless  boon  and 
made  life  worth  while.  We  met  with  her  every  fort- 
night for  a  long  morning  of  reading  and  study;  we 
learned  of  the  charity  organization  movement  from  its 
beginning,  and  came  to  know  the  broader  applications 
of  social  service  as  found  in  literature  and  poetry. 

Later,  as  district  secretaries,  we  met  with  Miss  Hig- 
gins every  week  to  discuss  mutual  problems  and  experi- 
ences; to  a  woman  we  left  those  meetings  fired  with 
enthusiasm  for  our  big  job  and  ambitious  to  realize  our 
ideals  for  it.  She  had  a  way  of  widening  one's  horizon, 
of  making  one  feel  the  worthwhileness  of  life  and  of 
work,  of  challenging  one  to  exert  one's  best  effort. 


These  intrinsic  qualities  of  leadership  are  rare  anc 
wonderful  indeed;  when  present,  they  call  forth  a  unitec 
front  of  support.  An  influence  of  this  sort  lives  forevei 
and  cannot  but  strengthen  as  the  years  go  on. 

Miss  Higgins  could  be  counted  on  always  to  rec 
ognize  spiritual  values  in  what  might  seem  to  a  persoi 
less  keen  an  ordinary  expression  of  opinion.  In  thi 
discussions  at  our  district  secretaries'  meetings  her  bril 
liant  mind  not  only  recognized  all  that  we  were  tryini 
to  say — how  imperfectly — but  shot  far  ahead  and  me 
us  wit'n  an  opposing  argument  or  a  completion  of  oui 
thought  almost  before  we  had  finished  speaking.  Sh( 
had  the  happy  faculty  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  o 
gathering  up  the  best  that  had  been  said  and  then  o 
amplifying  it  and  glorifying  it  in  such  a  way  that  oni 
never  went  away  uncertain  of  policies  or  traditions  oi 
the  subject  in  hand.  She  liked  to  think  out  big  plan: 
for  our  work  and  its  organization;  details  were  left  t( 
others.  An  enumeration  of  visits  made  did  not  interes 
her:  her  main  thought  was,  "What  have  you  accom 
plished  in  that  call?" 

With  what  seriousness  we  went  forth  from  her  offia 
charged  with  some  high  responsibiUty,  and  how  sh( 
quickened  our  zeal  to  make  each  person,  whether  pai( 
or  volunteer,  a  permanent  gain  in  the  field  of  social  work 

The  quality  of  freshness  was  pre-eminently  hers,  anc 
every  day  each  event  was  illumined  and  given  its  jus 
place  in  the  day's  happenings  by  her  delightful  sense  o 
humor. 

Her  charm  and  magnetism  made  her  an  incomparabh 
teacher.  She  taught  us  that  service  meant  spirituality 
plus  scientific  method.  To  the  rendering  of  that  ser 
vice  she  brought  unfailing  optimism,  understanding,  ; 
ready  wit,  and  a  resourcefulness  which  made  her  ; 
leader  whom  we  were  all  proud  to  follow. 

Her  spirit  and  her  enthusiasm  will  live  on  in  th( 
hearts  of  those  who  came  in  contact  with  her,  and  tht\ 
will  deem  it  a  privilege  to  carry  on  the  ideals  which  shi 
held  so  dear  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  cared 

The  more  I  look  back  to  those  early  days,  the  more  ] 
feel  that  what  Miss  Higgins  did  for  us  was  largely  t( 
live  her  own  Hfe  fully  and  deeply  and  to  let  us  share  hei 
experiences.  Through  study  classes,  secretaries'  meet 
ings  and  personal  conferences  she  gave  us  with  wonder 
ful  frankness  her  own  vision  of  the  possibihties  of  ou 
work. 

When  I  was  discouraged  I  used  to  call  her  up  and  asl 
her  to  let  me  have  luncheon  with  her.  As  I  remember  i 
we  seldom  discussed  the  particular  problem  which  wa 
troubling  me.  She  was  more  likely  to  be  in  the  fulles 
tide  of  enthusiastic  interest  in  some  topic  she  was  deal 
ing  with,  and  would  talk  to  me  about  it.  When  I  lef 
her,  what  I  had  was  not  a  solution  of  my  probleni  but ; 
renewed  conviction  that  the  game  was  worth  while  anc 
that,  somehow  or  other,  I  was  going  to  find  that  solu 
tion  for  myself.  That  she  did  this  perhaps  more  con 
sciously  than  I  realized  and  that  she  did  analyze  quiti 
carefully  the  individual  problems  of  her  workers,  I  onh 
knew  later,  after  I  left  the  organization. 

She  told  me  then  of  her  appreciation  of  the  extent  tc 
which  I  had  been  overwhelmed  by  my  first  contact  witl 
the  poverty  problem,  and  the  care  with  which  shi 
planned,  after  that,  the  districts  in  which  I  should  worl 
and  the  people  with  whom  I  should  be  brought  in  con 
tact.  I  still  feel,  however,  that  the  greatest  contribu 
tion  that  she  made  to  me,  and  as  I  imagine,  tc)  others 
was  in  this  capacity  to  let  those  who  had  less  vigor  anc 
less  enthusiasm  draw  on  her  fund  of  vital  interest  ii 
life,  much  as  a  strongly  charged  magnet  will  transmi 
its  power  to  a  piece  of  inert  steel  lying  beside  it. 

The  most  striking  factor  in  the  extraordinary  rang 
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of  her  fertile  mind  was  its  inspirational  power.  Though 
giving  searching  thought  to  the  general  plan  of  her  work, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  wise  planning  of  the  committees 
of  the  directors  of  the  Associated  Charities,  she  did  not 
cover  details — we  had  to  follow  after  her  and  listen  to 
her,  catch  her  as  she  went  through  the  office  and  ask  her 
what  she  thought  of  this  or  that,  and  act  on  what  she 
gave  us.  We  shall  miss  the  music  of  her  talk  but  shall 
not  lose  "the  Promethean  security  that  it  contained." 

She  gave  unsparingly  of  herself  to  young  workers  who 
were  puzzled  about  their  careers,  and  I  think  she  was 
more  than  ordinarily  successful  in  making  them  under- 
stand that  "the  aspiration  to  highest  service  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  aspiration  to  a  higher  place." 
She  was  proud  of  being  an  American.  The  service  of  all 
men  has  been  a  dominant  note  in  our  countr>-'s  history, 
and  her  plan  of  life  was  distinctly  American. 

I  know  of  no  words  that  give  a  truer  feeling  of  her 
undismayed  spirit  than  the  last  lines  of  the  Prometheus 
Unbound,  for  which  she  cared  much: 

"To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite: 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night: 
To  defy  power  which  seems  omnipotent: 
To  love  and  bear:  To  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates: 
Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent: 
This  like  thy  glor\',  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free: 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire  and  Victory-." 

For  fifteen  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  her 
and  to  feel  her  wonderful  inspirational  quality.  The 
Boston  School  of  Social  Work,  where  she  lectured,  and 
my  volunteer  work  in  the  Associated  Charities  and  in 
the  Red  Cross,  afforded  opportunities  to  know  the  vital 
strength  of  mind  and  spirit  which  made  her  so  great  a 
force  as  executive  and  leader. 

But  I  find  particular  pleasure  in  remembering  my 
personal  relation  to  her  as  a  volunteer  working  under 
her  guidance.  An  intensely  human  quality  stands  out 
from  all  those  other  more  brilliant  but  not  more  com- 
forting ones.  One  never  felt  that  she  made  use  of  one 
for  her  ends  alone,  even  though  those  ends  were  always 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  but  that  she  was  a  gallant  and 
courageous  friend  who  wanted  to  bring  out  and  foster 
some  capacity  which  rightly  or  wrongly  she  believed  to 
exist. 

Optimism  such  as  hers  regarding  volunteer  service 
would  naturally  lead  her  sometimes  into  trying  to  fit 
too  small  a  peg  into  too  large  a  hole,  but  its  net  result 
among  the  many  volunteers  she  helped  during  her  pro- 
fessional service  must  have  been  incalculable  good  and 
has  mingled  love  in  large  measure  with  their  admiration 
of  her. 

Mrs.  Lothrop's  remarkable  influence  over  people  was 
due  to  her  ability  to  convince  their  reason  and  at  the 
same  rime  touch  their  hearts  and  stimulate  their  will 
to  do.  She  thought  quickly  and  clearly  and  she  helped 
others  to  think  things  through.  Her  warm  human 
sympathy  awakened  a  response  from  many  who  could 
hardly  follow  her  quick  mind.  She  was  never  academic: 
her  intelligence  and  her  affections  were  content  only 
when  given  the  fullest  expression,  and  even  more  than 
she  taught  people  to  think  and  to  feel,  by  word  and  by 
example,  she  spurred  them  on  to  action.  Her  clear 
vision  led  on  and  turned  thoughts  and  hopes  into  deeds. 

Into  the  current  of  her  work  she  poured 
her  own  rich  nature:  all  that  she  was  win- 
ning from  the  experience  of  life  day  by  day — 
all  that  she  was  caring  for  among  people  and 


events — all  that  she  read — all  that  she 
learned  of  scientific  truth — all  that  she  en- 
joyed in  poetry,  painting,  music — all  these 
things  for  her  led,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
"the  glory  of  God  and  the  relief  of  man's 
estate" — all  were  made  to  contribute  to 
that  great  end.  To  her  "the  relief  of  man's 
estate"  meant  that,  if  possible,  each  person 
with  whom  we  came  into  contact  in  time  of 
trouble  should  reach  a  happier  and  freer 
life. 

Frances  R.  Morse 


ORGANIZER  OF  DISASTER 
RELIEF 

TN  APRIL,  1906,  the  world  was  appalled  by 
■■-  the  tragedy  at  San  Francisco.  Early  one 
morning  the  city  was  shaken,  as  by  a  colossal 
giant.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  100,000 
chimneys  were  wrenched  from  their  fasten- 
ings and  hurled  into  the  streets.  Buildings 
toppled  and  fell.  Worse  still,  the  water 
pipes  were  broken,  while  throughout  the  city 
fires  which  had  been  started  by  early  risers 
began  to  spread  and  the  means  for  extin- 
guishing them  were  destroyed.  For  days  the 
fire  raged  uncontrolled  until  two-thirds  of 
the  city  was  destroyed. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  earthquake, 
with  the  horrors  of  the  situation  depicted 
almost  hourly  by  the  press.  Miss  Alice  Hig^ 
gins,  then  general  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston,  asked  me  whether  I 
would  accompany  her  and  her  secretary, 
Miss  Freeman,  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
With  poignant  misgivings  I  agreed  to  do  so. 

Kind  friends  supplied  us  with  food  and 
tents  and  other  possible  necessities — includ- 
ing a  pistol  handed  to  me  by  the  late  Major 
Higginson  with  the  exhortation  that  I  use  it 
freely.  As  we  crossed  the  continent  stories 
multiplied  as  to  mobs  in  possession  of  the 
ruined  city,  the  extremely  uncomfortable  fre- 
quency of  violent  deaths,  the  starvation  and 
disease  which  threatened  everybody. 

Between  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras  we 
met  the  first  refugees — a  rabble  of  people  in 
motley  array,  some  hysterical,  others  cyn- 
ically humorous,  the  spokesmen  kind  enough 
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to  advise  us  that  it  was  sure  death  to  enter 
the  city. 

We  reached  Oakland  late  in  the  evening. 
Leaving  the  others  at  the  station  I  made  my 
way  to  the  center  of  the  half-crazed  city  and 
about  1 :  00  A.  m.  found  for  all  of  us  accom- 
modations— such  as  they  were.  The  next 
day  we  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  the  fire 
was  still  smouldering,  secured  a  large  house, 
which  was,  like  every  other  house,  without 
water  and  without  heat,  and  offered  our  ser- 
vices as  relief  workers,  without  knowing  any 
one  in  the  city  and  without  knowing  one 
street  from  another. 

Fortunately  for  us,  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine 
of  New  York,  special  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  had  reached  San  Francisco 
just  ahead  of  us.  To  him  had  been  entrusted 
the  difficult  task  of  organizing  the  relief 
forces.  In  this  task  Miss  Higgins  was  most 
useful.  She  and  Dr.  Lee  Frankel  of  New 
York  and  Mr.  Oscar  K.  Gushing  of  San 
Francisco  helped  to  organize  that  work  of 
"rehabilitation"  which  became  in  due  course 
the  main  work  of  relief  and  which  was  later 
copied  in  the  disaster  work  at  Chelsea,  Salem 
and  Halifax. 

Miss  Higgins  stayed  at  San  Francisco 
about  nine  weeks,  and  helped  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  the  subsequent  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Gushing. 

In  addition,  she  labored  vahantly  to  dispel 
the  effect  of  the  false  rumors,  spread  through- 
out the  east  by  ignorant  and  selfish  people, 
about  relief  work  at  San  Francisco.  Though 
filled  with  the  indignation  of  a  high-spirited 
woman  seeing  gro^s  injustice  and  the  work 
itself  impaired,  if  not  upset,  by  specious 
critics,  she  retained  that  persuasive  quality 
which  goes  with  fire  under  control  and  a 
mind  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  good  work 
well  done. 

Two  years  later  she  made  her  way  to 
Chelsea  while  the  conflagration  in  that  city 
was  still  raging.  There  she  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  essential  people  in  the  crush  of 
relief  workers  and  to  take  steps  to  bring 
them  to  the  front.  This  done,  she  herself 
accepted  the  exacting  but  modest  position  of 
chief  of  the  registration  work. 


On  the  day  after  the  conflagration,  th 
long  "bread  lines"  had  been  broken  up  b; 
taking  the  names  and  addresses  of  thos 
standing  in  them,  with  the  assurance,  heart 
ily  welcomed,  that  they  would  be  promptl 
visited.  Though  the  visits  were  duly  made 
complaints,  apparently  justified,  of  nor 
receipt  of  relief  became  so  numerous  tha 
there  was  obviously  a  breakdown  in  the  syj 
tern.  One  prominent  citizen  who  had  bee 
critical,  though  ignorant,  of  the  San  Frar 
cisco  relief  work  insisted  that  the  breakdow 
must  be  in  Miss  Higgins'  department  an 
not  only  asked  that  she  should  be  remove 
but  even  wrote  Dr.  Charles  Putnam,  the 
President  of  the  Boston  Associated  Charitie: 
suggesting  that  she  be  retired  as  genen 
secretary  of  the  society. 

The  chairman  of  the  relief  cbmmittee  an 
I  were  requested  to  investigate  the  situatioi 
Miss  Higgins  admitted  with  scrupulous  e> 
actness  that  a  drunken  man  had  gaine 
access  to  her  files  and  had  disarranged  ther 
but  had,  she  was  sure,  done  no  appreciabl 
harm.  She  could  think  of  nothing  else  ami; 
in  her  department. 

The  cards  calling  for  supplies  were,  i 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  organizatior 
daily  sent  by  her  to  a  young  man  who  ha 
made  a  flying  trip  to  San  Francisco  two  yeai 
before  and  who  had  won  a  position  for  hirr 
self  by  his  prominence  among  the  critics  ( 
the  big  relief  work  there,  of  which  he  ha 
seen  practically  nothing.  At  Chelsea  it  wz 
his  task  to  ship  to  those  in  need  the  suppli< 
called  for  on  Miss  Higgins'  cards.  At  fin 
he  maintained  that  all  was  well  in  his  depar 
ment.  But  presently  he  had  to  confess  nc 
only  that  he  had  failed  utterly,  hundreds  ( 
families  not  getting  the  supplies  intended  fc 
them,  but  that  he  had  stolen  the  relief  mone 
given  him  to  pay  his  subordinates.  He  sul 
sequently  went  to  jail  for  another  theft. 

After  the  conflagration  in  Salem  in  1914, 
became  chairman  of  the  relief  committee, 
was  given  one  night,  after  a  tiring  day,  t 
bring  in  a  perfected  plan  of  organization, 
assigned  the  task  to  Miss  Higgins,  then  Mr 
Lothrop,  as  the  best  expert  in  Massachusett 
She  drew  up  a  tentative  draft,  we  went  ov< 
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it  in  the  morning  on  the  train  from  Boston  to 
Salem  and  put  on  the  finishing  touches  in  the 
waiting-room  of  the  Salem  station.  The 
plans  thus  devised  withstood  a  severe  test 
lasting  several  months. 

In  1917,  after  the  explosion  at  Halifax,  she 
promptly  sent  a  delegation  of  American  Red 
Cross  workers  to  that  city.  While  too  many 
other  good  people  at  home  imagined  that 
food  and  clothes  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  stricken  by  the  explosion,  Mrs. 
Lothrop's  intelligent  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  reports  sent  her  by  the  Red 
Cross  representatives  was  of  vital  importance 
in  solving  the  real  problems.  Many  persons 
vrhose  eyes  had  been  gashed  by  flying  glass 
owe  to  her  their  present  ability  to  see,  be- 
cause of  the  eye  specialists  whom  she  hurried 
to  Halifax;  many  wounded  people  coming 
out  of  hospitals  owed  to  her  the  skilful  care 
and  nursing  supplied  by  the  trained  workers 
whom  she  sent  there;  many  a  homeless  child 
who  might  have  been  gathered  into  a  father- 
less and  motherless  institution  now  has  a 
home,  because  those  whom  she  had  sent  to 
the  scene  knew  the  true  needs  of  such  a  child. 

In  all  her  arduous  and  successful  work  she 
was  singularly  brave,  with  a  buoyancy  which 
nothing  seemed  able  to  impair.  She  com- 
bined rare  sweetness  with  firmness,  intelli- 
gence with  resourcefulness.  No  one  ever  saw 
her  give  up.  And  many  co-workers  were 
saved  from  losing  heart  by  her  unfailing 
courage. 

John  F.  Moors 


COLLEAGUE  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
SOCIAL  WORKERS 

TN  THE  beginnings  of  medical  social  work 
■■-  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
m  1905  there  was  a  certain  element  of  criti- 
cism in  our  minds  toward  the  established 
social  agencies.  This  was  to  some  extent 
inevitable  and  right,  as  our  very  existence 
implied  that  there  was  something  lacking  in 
the  community's  response  to  the  social  needs 
of  the  sick.  Since  the  established  charities 
had  come  to  represent  the  public  as  a  whole 
and  not  any  special  element  in  it,  any  criti- 


cism of  society's  provision  for  the  sick  and 
needy  was  a  criticism  of  existing  charities.  If 
we  were  right  in  starting  a  new  type  of  social 
agency,  then  to  that- extent  the  older  social 
agencies  were  wrong  in  not  having  started  it 
before.  Something  must  have  been  lacking 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  actual  situation. 
This  was  not  felt  acutely  or  personally  or 
in  a  way  to  make  us  antagonistic,  but  was 
doubtless  present  in  the  back  of  our  minds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  char- 
ity organization  movement  distinctly  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  starting  a  new  social  agency.  They  had 
seen  much  of  ill-advised  and  inexperienced 
attempts  to  invade  some  part  of  the  field  al- 
ready occupied  by  existing  charities;  they 
knew  that  most  attempts  to  start  something 
new  in  charity  represent  little  more  than 
ignorance  of  what  is  already  being  done,  or 
the  enthusiasm  of  some  ill-advised  individ- 
ual. They  could  not  help  fearing  an  unwise 
diversion  both  of  public  interest  and  public 
contributions  as  a  result  of  what  I  had  it  in 
mind  to  start. 

Nevertheless  from  the  very  beginning  of 
our  undertaking  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral we  had  the  assistance  and  advice  of  a 
group  of  experienced  social  workers  with 
whom  w^e  used  to  talk  over  once  a  week  some 
of  our  problems  of  policy  and  the  details  of 
case  work.  Miss  Frances  R.  Morse,  Miss 
Marian  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Lothrop  herself 
gave  us  their  time  in  the  most  generous  way 
in  order  to  guide  us  through  our  most  difli- 
cult  initiatives.  In  this  way  Mrs.  Lothrop 
very  early  gained  intimate  knowledge  of 
what  we  were  about,  knew  our  more  or  less 
well-founded  hopes  and  ideals,  as  well  as  our 
shortsightedness  and  the  obstacles  which  we 
had  to  meet  within  the  hospital  itself. 

I  remember  vividly  one  of  the  first  times 
that  she  questioned  one  of  our  policies  and 
convinced  me  that  we  were  wrong.  We  had 
begun  to  make  use  of  the  existing  convales- 
cent homes  in  or  near  Boston  as  a  measure 
of  treatment  for  our  out-patients.  We  kept 
close  watch  of  them  and  had  a  waiting-list  of 
patients  ready  in  order  to  push  one  in  as  soon 
as  a  vacancy  occurred.    This  was  obviously 
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beneficial  to  the  health  of  many  of  our  clients 
and  added  at  once  to  the  resources  of  the  out- 
patient physician  and  his  assistants  when 
confronted  with  the  difficult  problems  of 
tired  and  discouraged  people  for  whom  medi- 
cine was  of  little  or  no  use.  But  Mrs.  Loth- 
rop  brought  up  questions:  "Had  we  clearly 
faced  the  possibility  of  doing  harm  to  the  in- 
dividuals or  families  whom  we  helped  in  this 
way?  Might  we  not  be  tiding  them  along  by 
a  series  of  temporary  and  easy  expedients  so 
as  to  prevent  the  families  whom  we  thus 
helped  from  making  any  permanent  and 
rational  provision  for  their  own  care  in  the 
future.?  Were  we  not  really  giving  alms  in 
the  old-fashioned  way  though  under  the  guise 
of  medical  relief.?" 

After  consideration  we  were  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  we  had  not  properly  considered  this 
aspect  of  the  matter  and  that  quite  possibly 
we  were  guilty  in  the  way  that  she  suggested. 
The  ever-present  tendency  of  the  physician 
and  those  working  with  him  to  think  of 
present  physical  benefit  and  to  forget  the  less 
obvious  future  demoralization  of  family  re- 
sponsibility and  family  solidarity,  doubtless 
crept  in  by  many  paths  to  injure  the  early 
case  work  of  our  social  service  department. 
Mrs.  Lothrop  was  one  of  those  who  did  most 
to  show  us  our  errors  in  this  respect  and  to 
make  us  balance  more  duly  the  physical  and 
the  psychological,  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  all  concerned. 

At  the  same  time  she  was  learning  as  well 
as  teaching.  I  think  from  the  outset  of  our 
contact  with  her  she  knew  more  about  illness, 
both  on  its  physical  and  its  psychological 
side,  than  most  of  those  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  "the  laity."  But  by  her  close 
contact  with  our  workers  and  especially  with 
Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon  she  rapidly  increased 
the  bulk  and  the  clearness  of  her  medical  in- 
formation. She  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  ways  of  doctors  and  the  peculiarities  in 
their  minds,  about  the  ever-present  diffi- 
culties of  organization  and  management 
within  a  hospital,  and  about  the  peculiarities 
of  individual  need  as  it  presents  itself  at  a 
hospital.  Armed  with  this  new  knowledge 
she  became  a  missionary  among  the  social 


agencies  for  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  medical-social  point  of  view.  That 
"medicalizing"  of  the  whole  body  of  social 
agencies,  which  is  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  now  so  obvious  both  for  good  and 
for  ill,  never  would  have  been  possible  with- 
out Mrs.  Lothrop's  help.  She  interpreted 
the  medical  group  and  the  group  of  general 
social  workers  each  to  each.  In  her  public 
addresses  to  social  workers  she  used  meta- 
phors that  were  derived  from  the  medical 
field,  as  when  she  insisted  that  one  must 
recognize  chronic  and  incurable  cases  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  field  as  physicians  do 
among  sick  people. 

She  was  very  liberal-minded  in  recognizing 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  medical  social 
workers  even  when  they  had  not  received  so 
thorough  a  training  in  social  case  work  as 
would  ordinarily  have  been  thought  nec- 
essary. Though  no  one  was  more  aggressive 
than  she  in  resisting  any  encroachment  upon 
the  high  standards  of  training  and  experience 
required  for  social  case  workers,  she  yet  was 
wise  enough  to  perceive  that  the  new  group 
of  interested  persons  drawn  into  social  move- 
ments through  the  physicians,  hospital  man- 
agers, lady  visitors,  nurses  and  other  ad- 
herents of  a  hospital  strengthened  social 
work  far  more  than  it  could  be  injured  by  the 
admission  to  its  ranks  of  some  imperfectly 
trained  medical-social  workers. 

She  welcomed  the  new  stream  of  energy 
just  at  the  time  when  it  needed  welcome. 
She  encouraged  us  when  she  might  very 
naturally  have  rebuffed  us.  She  helped  to 
interpret  our  own  problems  to  us;  she  also 
helped  to  explain  and  defend  us  among  her 
own  familiar  group  of  experienced  and  dis- 
ciplined case  workers.  Even  after  her  retire- 
ment from  professional  social  work  she  was 
one  of  the  faithful  members  of  a  supervisory 
committee  which  really  as  well  as  nominally 
supervised  the  social  work  done  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Of  course  her  influence  was  widely  felt  in 
other  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  but  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  confine  myself  to  what  I 
knew  through  the  privilege  of  personal  asso- 
ciation with  her.    In  that  association  there 
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appeared  much  that  I  cannot  here  set  down, 
— the  way  that  she  did  things  as  well  as  what 
she  did,  the  charm  and  encouragement  of  her 
manner,  her  refreshing  honesty  and  loyalty, 
— but  of  these  great  traits  I  am  sure  others 
can  speak  better  than  I. 

Richard  C.  Cabot 


PROMOTER  OF  SOCIAL 
—      LEGISLATION 

THERE  are  many  persons  in  every  com- 
munity who  talk  of  socializing  the  laws 
and  improving  the  social  program;  there  are 
few  in  any  community  who  are  capable  of 
original  thought  upon  that  difficult  topic. 
Mrs.  Lothrop  was  one  of  the  few.  Of  the 
many  important  steps  which  have  advanced 
the  law  and  practice  of  social  service  in  Mass- 
achusetts within  the  past  twenty  years,  none 
can  be  calfed  to  mind  to  which  she  did  not 
contribute  original  thought.  And  this  was 
without  apparent  effort;  for  she  was  an 
original  thinker. 

Her  aim  was  to  be  a  citizen,  functioning 
high;  her  occupation,  the  protection  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  family.  With  such  an 
aim,  she  was  confronted  always  with  the 
problems  of  better  social  legislation;  through 
her  occupation  she  possessed  always  the 
basic  knowledge  out  of  which  a  wise  social 
program  must  arise.  It  is  not  to  be  taken, 
therefore,  as  the  unearned  increment  of  mere 
reputation  when  it  is  said  of  her  that  few  sea- 
soned workers  ever  conferred  upon  an  issue 
in  social  legislation  without  the  query,  "I 
wonder  what  Miss  Higgins  thinks  about 
this?" — and  the  inevitable  reply,  "Let's  find 
out."  And  this  position  of  lawgiver  among 
social  workers  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  state  in  which  she  lived. 

In  1909  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Charity  was  giving  much  thought  to  the 
functions  of  private  charitable  agencies  and 
their  correct  relationship  to  the  state  govern- 
ment. Mrs.  Lothrop,  then  Miss  Higgins  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  took  a  keen  inter- 
est, insisting  that  agencies  which  sought  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  people  by  asking 
for  gifts  and  spending  them  in  the  dangerous 


task  of  aiding  the  needy  should  be  account- 
able to  the  government;    and  opposing  the    / 
view  that  the  government  must  needs  be   i 
corrupt   and    private    charity  therefore   in 
danger  from  its  unclean  hands.    It  is  largely 
due  to  her  leadership  that  private  charitable 
corporations  in  Massachusetts  are  now  sub- 
ject to  annual  inspection  by  the  state,  and     : 
new  concerns  can  be  incorporated  only  after 
an  inquiry  by  the  state  department  into  the 
charitable  purposes  which  they  profess. 

In  1912  and  1913  an  overturn  in  politics 
brought  the  state  institutions  and  the  state 
system  of  charities  and  correction  within 
imminent  danger  of  party  control.  A  strug- 
gle ensued  in  which  the  newspaper-reading 
public  assumed  that  public  officials  were  fear- 
ful only  of  losing  their  comfortable  jobs. 
Mrs.  Lothrop  was  one  of  a  very  few  to  see 
the  gravity  of  the  issue.  Her  influence  went 
far  to  establish  on  a  more  vigorous  footing 
that  policy  of  non-interference  by  which  the 
institutions  of  Massachusetts  have  survived 
a  new  reorganization  and  remain  to  this  day 
above  the  suspicion  of  political  dictation. 

In  1912  a  sentiment  spread  over  America 
in  favor  of  pensions  to  widows.  It  traveled 
with  the  persistency  of  rumor  and  obsessed 
the  public  mind  like  a  street  song.  Public 
officials  and  politicians  scenting  its  popu- 
larity began  to  cry  loudly  about  helpless 
widows  and  children.  Private  charities  were 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  official  support 
from  public  taxes  and  thought  little  of  the 
aftermath.  The  whole  movement  may  be 
described  as  a  continental  stampede. 

It  was  natural  for  social  workers  to  fall  in 
line,  and  most  of  them  did.  Mrs.  Lothrop's 
reaction  was  quick  and  most  unusual.  Leg- 
islation was  expected  in  Massachusetts,  but 
before  any  steps  had  been  taken,  it  was 
"Miss  Higgins"  who  gathered  local  members 
of  the  profession  together  and  said,  in  effect, 
"This  movement  will  mean  a  new  law  in  this 
state.  If  those  who  understand  family  social 
work  do  not  guide  it,  the  result  may  be 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
our  social  legislation.  Let  us  take  a  part." 
Then,  outlining  her  own  views,  she  initiated 
a  discussion  which  resulted  in  these  conclu- 
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sions:  First,  widows'  pensions  must  not  stop 
with  widowhood,  since  the  basic  object  is  the 
protection  of  dependent  children  by  the 
guarantee  of  a  mother's  care  in  the  family 
home;  second,  the  aid  must  be  public  relief 
and  not  public  pensions,  inasmuch  as  the 
bearing  and  nurture  of  offspring  is  a  duty  of 
citizenship  and  not  a  gratuitous  contribu- 
tion to  society,  giving  rise  to  privilege  or 
a  claim  of  right;  and  third,  relief  must  be 
adequate,  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
proper  plans  for  family  rehabilitation.  The 
goal  must  be  case  work,  and  the  means  con- 
sonant with  the  existing  system  of  public 
relief. 

Two  years  of  struggle  followed.  Yet  these 
are  the  fundamentals  of  the  mothers'  aid  law 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  bases  of  public  re- 
lief to  mothers  throughout  the  nation.  In 
their  first  expression  they  arose  largely  out  of 
the  thought  of  one  individual. 

Other  instances  of  Mrs.  Lothrop's  leader- 
ship might  be  mentioned.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention here  to  bestow  upon  her  the  full 
measure  of  credit  which  may  be  her  due.  She 
herself  would  not  wish  it  so.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  in  terms  of  social  legislation  she  is 
rightly  entitled  to  be  called  "  Benefactor." 
Robert  W.  Kelso 


MEMBER  OF  THE  METROPOL- 
ITAN CHAPTER  OF  THE 
RED  CROSS 

THE  day  after  Christmas,  1916,  Mrs. 
Lothrop  was  one  of  eight  who  sat  around 
a  lunch  table  to  discuss  the  organizing  of 
those  who  had  worked  in  the  San  Francisco, 
Chelsea,  and  Salem  fires.  She  was  asked  to 
make  a  plan  for  an  Emergency  Relief  Unit. 
This  was  her  first  connection  with  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  plan  she  devised  was  the  basis  of  the  Re- 
lief Unit  as  it  exists  today. 

At  5:00  P.M.,  on  Sunday,  February  4, 
1917,  in  response  to  a  long  telegram  received 
that  morning  from  Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth  in 
Washington,  twenty-four  people  met  with 
Miss  Newell,  the  Chapter  secretary,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  work  which  it  was  becoming 


clear  the  country  must  undertake.  Various 
committees  were  appointed.  The  chief  of 
these,  to  decide  and  apportion  the  work  of 
the  others,  was  the  Plan  and  Scope  Commit- 
tee. It  consisted  of  three  members,  one  of 
whom  was  Mrs.  Lothrop,  its  secretary — a 
position  she  held  until  her  death.  The  con- 
structive and  brilliant  work  she  did  on  this 
committee  cannot  be  overstated.  Eleven 
meetings  of  this  and  other  committees  in 
which  she  took  part  followed  before  the 
month  was  over,  and  thirty-six  before  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  when  the  New  Eng- 
land Division  of  the  Red  Cross  was  created 
and  she  became  the  leader  of  its  Civilian  Re- 
lief Department.  Up  to  that  time  she  had  a 
desk  at  the  Chapter  headquarters,  and  gave 
us  daily  valuable  assistance  and  advice, 
which  were  greatly  missed  when  she  took  up 
her  new  duties. 

But  her  interest  in  and  work  for  the 
Chapter  did  not  cease — far  from  it.  She  al- 
ways had  its  welfare  as  a  whole  on  her  mind, 
and  could  be  called  upon  by  any  committee 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  last  influenza  epi- 
demic— to  help  solve  its  problems  and 
smooth  out  all  its  difficulties.  During  the 
following  three  years  she  served  on  fourteen 
more  or  less  permanent  committees,  and  in 
all  of  this  varied  work  no  one  had  a  more 
originative  and  potent  influence.  She  was 
always  a  leader.  Her  ability  to  come  into 
the  middle  of  a  discussion,  grasp  its  salient 
points  instantly,  and  clarify  the  air  with  a 
quick  and  sound  solution  seemed  nothing 
short  of  marvelous  to  at  least  one  of  her 
puzzled  and  slow-thinking  companions.  And 
this  was  always  done  con  amore.  The  sub- 
ject was  all  in  all.  Without  a  trace  of  shy- 
ness, there  was  never  even  a  subconscious 
thought  of  herself  in  aught  that  she  said  or 
did.  Her  sympathy  with  her  subject  was 
absolute. 

On  an  occasion  when  the  board  of  one  of 
our  Boston  societies  had  voted  unanimously 
against  taking  a  certain  action,  Mrs.  Lothrop 
persuaded  its  chairman  to  call  the  board 
members  together  for  reconsideration.  This 
board,  of  which  she  was  not  a  member,  con- 
sisted of  several  of  Boston's  strongest  men 
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and  women,  and  after  nearly  two  hours  of  the 
most  tactful,  patient,  and  irresistibly  master- 
ful persuasion,  she  got  them  to  reverse  their 
decision — a  piece  of  work  that  was  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  Chapter. 

In  several  memorable  instances  she  fought 
the  chairman's  battle  for  him,  and  by  her 
keen  quickness  and  sympathetic  defense 
saved  him  from  the  vials  of  wrath  about  to 
be  poured  on  his  head.  On  how  many  other 
occasions  has  he  longed  for  her  presence  when 
the  inevitable  stroke  was  about  to  fall  unim- 
peded! 

How  many-sided  she  was  and  how  widely 
her  interests  ranged!  All  that  was  human, 
all  that  was  beautiful  had  a  fascination  for 
her,  which  she  made  fascinating  to  others. 
As  nothing  was  too  big  for  her,  so  also 
nothing  was  too  small.  She  was  intensely 
human  and  full  of  the  joy  of  life.  Trivialities 
did  not  escape  her  all-comprehensive  sense 
of  humor.  Her  ability,  broad  outlook,  just 
sense  of  proportion  and  sympathy  combined 
made  her  understand  all  things,  important 
and  trifling,  and  the  rapidity  of  her  thought 
and  the  scintillating  charm  of  its  expression 
made  her  interpretation  of  them  to  others  a 
constant  delight. 

"The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  our  study  of  imagination." 

Allston  Burr 


DIVISION  DIRECTOR  OF  RED 
CROSS  CIVILIAN  RELIEF 

THE  first  of  the  thirteen  original  division 
directors  of  Civilian  Relief  to  be  ap- 
pointed was  Mrs.  Lothrop.  Her  work  and 
influence  were  invaluable  factors  in  forming 
the  conception  and  the  practice  of  Home  Ser- 
vice from  its  beginning  until  the  war  had 
ended.  Her  part  in  the  enterprise  can  never 
be  fully  measured;  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  New  England  states, 
the  millions  throughout  this  country  to 
whom  Home  Service  has  been  a  useful  min- 
istry, the  thousands  of  communities  upon 
which  its  ideals  have  left  lasting  impressions, 
can  never  know  how  much  that  was  vital  to 
the  success  of  this  venture  was  due  to  Mrs. 


Lothrop,  who  poured  out  her  best  effort 
without  thought  of  personal  recognition  or 
appreciation. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1917  that  the 
permanent  plans  for  Home  Serv^ice  were 
rapidly  taking  shape.  Paralleling  the  pro- 
visions for  conscription  were  preparations 
for  care  of  families  of  departing  sons,  broth- 
ers, husbands  and  fathers.  To  those  who 
knew  what  the  going  away  of  millions  of  men 
would  mean  in  the  family  life  of  our  country, 
the  responsibility  seemed  overwhelming.  At 
this  time  Mrs.  Lothrop  was  a  tower  of 
strength.  She  had  a  deeply  emotional  atti- 
tude toward  the  home  problems  created  by 
the  war,  either  because  she  felt  their  meaning 
more  deeply  than  others  or  because  she  had 
an  unusual  capacity  for  expressing  her  emo- 
tion. Her  associates  came  to  look  to  her  for 
that  expression  of  spirit  and  of  convincing 
purpose  which  would  carry  them  over  uncer- 
tainties and  obstacles  ahead.  Her  practical 
sense  of  the  means  of  accomplishment  was  no 
less  a  guide  to  their  efforts. 

In  the  first  Home  Service  conference  held 
in  September,  1917,  her  faith  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  thousands  of  untrained 
helpers  whose  services  would  be  required  to 
fulfil  this  obligation  gave  us  courage  to  un- 
dertake a  far-reaching  organization.  Her 
insistence  on  high  standards  of  work  and 
her  belief  in  the  feasibility  of  organizing 
an  emergency  training  course  which,  though 
brief,  would  furnish  a  foundation  for  such 
standards  were  equally  inspiriting.  To  many 
in  those  days  a  Home  Service  Institute  with 
a  course  six  weeks  in  length  seemed  certain 
to  break  down  those  standards  of  social  work 
which  it  had  taken  years  to  build  up.  It 
took  courage  to  promote  such  a  program 
even  in  the  war  emergency  and  due  credit 
must  be  given  to  Mrs.  Lothrop  and  her  asso- 
ciates in  Boston  who  approved  such  a  plan 
and  carried  it  out  with  magnificent  success. 
So  popular  were  the  Institutes  that  some- 
times there  were  175  applicants  for  a  single 
course  to  which  a  maximum  of  only  thirty 
could  be  admitted.  Although  Mrs.  Lothrop 
did  not  give  personal  leadership  to  the  eight 
Home  Service  Institutes  which  have  been 
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held  in  Boston,  not  one  of  the  210  graduates 
has  failed  to  benefit  by  acquaintance  with 
her  and  by  the  power  of  her  personality. 

As  the  division  director  of  Civilian  Relief 
for  the  New  England  Division  of  the  Red 
Cross,  which  included  the  New  England 
states  with  the  exception  of  Connecticut,  she 
served  throughout  the  war  period  and  for  a 
few  months  after  the  armistice.  She  created 
Home  Service  in  all  the  Red  Cross  chapters 
of  the  division  and  brought  it  to  its  full 
strength.  She  threw  into  the  task  her  whole 
boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  her 
rare  ability  to  attract  others,  to  win  their 
acceptance  of  her  ideas,  and  to  create  in  them 
a  similar  ardor  for  ideals.  The  New  Eng- 
land Division,  and  the  Atlantic  Division, 
where  Alexander  M.  Wilson  served  as  direc- 
tor of  Civilian  Relief,  were  regarded  as  the 
forerunners  and  pacemakers  by  the  directors 
in  other  divisions  where  for  many  reasons  the 
development  in  those  early  months  could  not 
be  so  rapid. 

Mrs.  Lothrop  gathered  around  her  a  staff 
of  able  and  competent  people.  She  gloried 
in  path-finding  in  social  service  which  took 
Home  Service  workers  into  the  outlying 
counties  of  New  England  and  into  govern- 
ment hospitals,  army  camps  and  other  offi- 
cial places,  until  then  quite  as  unfrequented 
by  the  social  worker  as  were  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. At  no  point  did  she  fail  in  faith  or  in 
resolution  to  secure  real  service.  She  always 
insisted  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of 
service  to  the  family  as  a  unit  and  sought  as 
workers  in  the  training  camps  men  who  were 
qualified  to  do  family  work.  To  these  men, 
as  well  as  to  the  secretaries  of  Home  Service 
sections,  she  was  unfailingly  the  leader.  She 
held  glowing  conferences  of  chapter  dele- 
gates who  discussed  eagerly  the  problems 
of  Home  Service  and  who  received  wise 
guidance  from  her  experience  and  fine  judg- 
ment. 

In  appraising  Mrs,  Lothrop's  work  with 
the  Red  Cross,  and  in  pointing  out  the  ways 
in  which  her  vivid  spirit  helped  to  quicken 
into  life  and  effective  action  the  humani- 
tarian impulses  and  the  social-mindedness  to 
which  Home  Service  appealed,  it  is  perhaps 


not  out  of  order  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
lasting  results  which  can  now  be  seen.  On 
July  1,  1920,  a  census  of  the  projects  of  Red 
Cross  chapters  showed  that  2,500  chapters 
were  then  still  occupied  with  the  family 
problems  of  ex-service  men.  Of  the  113 
chapters  in  the  New  England  Division,  57 
had  adopted  Home  Service  as  a  continuing 
activity  for  the  help  of  civilian  families  in  at 
least  one  place  in  their  jurisdiction.  Out  of 
the  3,162  chapters  in  the  country  at  large 
then  reporting,  629  had  taken  similar  action, 
and  273  others  had  applied  for  permission 
to  undertake  this  obligation.  Mrs.  Lothrop 
was  not  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  such 
nationwide,  permanent  extension  of  family 
social  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red 
Cross  organization.  In  this  outcome  of 
Home  Service,  nevertheless,  whatever  there 
is  of  the  ideal  of  high  standards,  of  enlight- 
ened skill,  of  fine  understanding  and  patience 
in  dealing  with  the  baffling  and  challenging 
problems  which  confront  those  who  seek  to 
help  others,  whatever  there  is  of  the  high 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  doing  of  this 
work  bears  the  stamp  of  the  influence  of 
Alice  Higgins  Lothrop. 

W.  Frank  Persons 


DIRECTOR  OF  A  SMALL  CITY 
SOCIETY 

TT  WAS  inevitable  that  on  Mrs.  Lothrop's 
-*-  release  from  her  work  as  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Charities  she  should 
be  asked  to  assume  other  professional  duties 
as  a  volunteer,  as  a  director,  and  as  a  commit- 
tee member.  One  of  the  tasks  which  faced 
her  was  that  of  director  in  the  newly  or- 
ganized Newton  Welfare  Bureau. 

Mrs.  Lothrop  took  up  her  duties  as  di- 
rector of  a  small  city  society  not  as  one  whose 
wide  experience  and  training  gave  undis- 
puted authority,  but  as  a  learner  in  a  new 
field.  Her  work  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  had 
revealed  to  her  some  of  the  possibilities  for 
development  in  the  smaller  communities  and 
she  attacked  this  new  problem  with  eager 
anticipation  and  a  genuine  zest  for  what  it 
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might  give  her  in  the  way  of  a  wider  under- 
standing of  the  applicability  of  family  social 
work  theories  to  the  varied  problems  of 
human  life.  She  revelled  too  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  simply  Mrs.  Lothrop  and  to 
make  the  contribution  to  her  community 
which  other  home-makers  in  other  places  had 
been  inspired  to  make. 

Her  contribution  as  director  was  a  very 
vital  one.  Because  of  those  overwhelming 
duties  which  she  carried  during  the  three 
years  from  1915  to  1918  she  was  unable  to 
attend  board  meetings  with  any  regularity. 
Yet  in  a  characteristic  way  she  kept  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  society,  served  on 
one  or  two  committees,  and  could  always, 
rather  miraculously,  take  up  affairs  at  the 
last  point  of  discussion  and  carry  on  intel- 
ligently without  the  rehashing  of  old  issues 
— surely  an  ideal  quality  in  a  director. 

Occasionally  she  came  to  the  case  con- 
ference, dropping  in  perhaps  on  her  way 
home  from  some  household  errand,  hatless 
and  informal.  She  spoke  often  of  undertak- 
ing some  case  work  as  a  volunteer  in  training, 
starting  from  the  ground  up,  but  somewhat  to 
my  relief  (for  I  had  been  one  of  her  pupils!) 
lack  of  time  made  this  impossible.  As  even 
a  casual  member  of  the  newly  formed  confer- 
ence, however,  she  was  a  tremendous  help. 

The  educational  work  for  any  society  can 
surely  be  done  most  effectively  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  continuing  board  to  whom  the 
general  secretary  is  but  a  temporary  acci- 
dent. In  this  side  of  the  work  Mrs.  Lothrop 
was  untiring.  She  enlisted  the  services  of 
volunteers;  she  talked  over  the  aims  of  the 
Welfare  Bureau  with  her  neighbors;  she 
spoke  at  local  meetings — even  taking  time 
from  those  busy  Red  Cross  days  to  give  the 
initial  talk  in  the  training  class  we  had 
started.  I  think  it  was  she  who  suggested 
those  brief  case  story  summaries  for  the 
board  which  should  give  to  herself  and  to 
the  other  directors  talking  points  for  Wel- 
fare Bureau  propaganda.  Much  of  what 
she  did  in  developing  an  understanding  of 
the  work  was  so  casual,  so  informal  as  to  be 
inconspicuous  save  in  results.  She  brought 
to  it,  however,  a  broad  idealism.     She  kept 


before  us  the  fact  that  we  in  our  city  of 
40,000  were  a  link  in  the  chain,  making  our 
contribution  to  that  bigger  conception  of 
family  social  work  which  must  be  nationwide 
if  the  opportunity  for  a  richer  and  freer  expres- 
sion of  life  is  to  be  brought  to  disadvantaged 
families.  Our  success  or  failure  would  not  be 
local  and  personal  but  a  vital  element  in  the 
whole  field  of  family  social  work. 

To  me,  as  general  secretary,  she  became 
that  apotheosis  of  a  director — a  co-worker. 
Never  did  she  take  affairs  out  of  my  hands. 
The  day  to  day  problems  of  a  green  secre- 
tary in  a  newly  organized  society  she  listened 
to  with  an  unfailing  understanding.  She 
saw  through  the  temporary  irritations  and 
helped  me  to  get  a  perspective.  She  could 
see  the  humor  in  a  trying  situation  without 
losing  sympathy  with  the  victim.  To  say 
that  she  was  never  mistaken  would  be  to 
deny  her  vital  humanness;  but  she  would 
retract  a  mistaken  judgment  so  generously 
that  her  opponent  was  usually  ready  to  make 
a  like  admission. 

It  was  with  the  simplicity  and  friendliness 
of  a  co-worker,  too,  that  she  shared  with  me 
the  riches  of  her  own  experiences.  We  would 
take  time  from  the  problems  of  the  day  to 
talk  of  books  and  flowers.  "Have  you 
read — "  was  a  recurrent  query  followed  by 
the  suggestion  of  a  new  book,  or  the  loan  of 
an  old  one.  She  opened  up  to  me  new  possi- 
bilities in  the  use  of  books  in  my  work — not 
books  on  social  service  but  just  books — 
ranging  from  the  Greek  Tragedies  to  the  Lifr 
of  Cavour — from  Galsworthy's  The  Little 
Man  to  the  latest  essays  of  Gilbert  Murray. 
A  book,  some  flowers  from  the  garden  where 
she  spent  so  much  of  her  leisure,  would  be 
left  at  the  office.  There  was  about  these 
gifts,  as  intangible  as  they  were  priceless,  an 
element  of  unexpectedness  which  was,  it 
seems  to  me,  native  to  Mrs.  Lothrop  and 
added  to  her  charm.  She  was  never  perfunc- 
tory, never  obsessed  by  routine.  It  was  this 
spontaneous  sharing,  growing  out  of  her  gen- 
uine interest  in  people,  her  unvarying  delight 
in  the  everyday  problems  of  life  that  made 
her  contribution  as  a  director  so  inestimable. 
Margaret  E.  Rich 
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THE  LEADER  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION 

TN  THE  history  of  any  organization  there 
-^  are  found  those  who  as  officers  or  board 
directors  serve  in  different  ways.  There  are 
those  who,  in  inspirational  flashes,  stir  the 
souls  of  all  to  greater  effort.  There  are  those 
whose  constant  contacts,  whose  never-flag- 
ging interest,  whose  ever-increasing  and  in- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  work  make  them 
the  invaluable  advisers  and  doers  without 
which  the  work  would  be  crippled.  There 
are  those  ready  to  bear  more  than  their  share 
with  perfect  courage  and  confidence  through 
periods  of  darkness  and  adversity  as  well  as 
in  prosperity.  There  are  those  prepared  to 
journey  forth  and  fight  for  the  cause  when- 
ever necessary. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  in  any  one  per- 
son there  is  ever  found  a  combination  of 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  enables 
him  to  be  useful  in  more  than  two  of  these 
different  roles.  The  remarkable  fact  about 
Alice  Higgins  Lothrop  is  that  she  could  be 
all  these  things,  and  many  more,  in  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work.  That  is  why  today  the  Asso- 
ciation mourns  the  incomparable  leadership 
which  she  gave  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
knows  no  greater  asset  than  the  memories  of 
that  leadership. 

Before  the  Association  was  organized,  Mrs. 
Lothrop,  then  Alice  Higgins,  had  with  all  her 
vivid  soul  become  interested  in  the  field 
work  originated  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. She  found  some  members  of  her  own 
board  quite  uninterested — "What  was  the 
need  of  field  work  anyway  .f*  The  movement 
had  proceeded  comfortably  for  thirty  years 
without  it.  What  had  Boston  to  do  with 
other  places.^"  "That  convinced  me,"  Mrs. 
Lothrop  said  more  than  once  afterward,  "of 
the  absolute  need  of  a  national  association 
for  the  good  of  Boston  itself.  No  movement 
so  provincialized  could  live." 

Those  who  remember  the  meeting  at 
which  our  American  Association  was  finally 
launched,  the  one  held  in  Boston  in  1911,  will 
never  forget  Miss  Higgins'  part  in  it.    Hers 


was  not  a  long  speech,  as  the  writer  remem- 
bers it,  but  after  it  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said.  The  very  safety  of  the  movement  re- 
quired that  it  find  a  soul  and  a  spirit  through 
union  and  united  effort — that  was  her  mes- 
sage. With  her  knightly  challenge  she  con- 
secrated us  all  to  the  effort;  she  reconse- 
crated us  in  the  splendid  glory  of  her  address 
as  chairman  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Balti- 
more in  1915.  The  larger  vision  of  our  duties 
and  our  responsibilities  to  family  life,  not 
poverty,  we  accepted  because  we  could  not 
do  otherwise.  Her  inspirational  flashes  are 
among  our  most  precious  assets. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1914-15  the 
Association  faced  about  the  most  difficult 
year  of  its  existence.  People  were  dividing 
their  allegiance  between  purely  local  agencies 
and  war  charities;  and  the  national  organiza- 
tions, excepting  those  which  turned  their 
work  into  war  channels,  suffered  terribly. 
That  year  the  field  staff  of  the  Association 
was  reduced  to  one  worker  and  even  then  it 
started  the  fiscal  year  with  a  debt.  As  the 
sorely  beset  and  solitary  person  on  the  execu- 
tive as  well  as  the  field  staff,  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  way  Mrs.  Lothrop  stood  by  during 
those  dark  months,  beginning  with  a  per- 
sonal loan  to  meet  the  deficit  and  how,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1915,  she  insisted  on  my 
going  away  for  the  whole  summer  while  she, 
as  a  volunteer,  looked  after  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Association.  There  came  other 
troublous  days.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  staff  in  1917-18,  Mrs.  Lothrop 
was  up  to  her  eyes  in  Red  Cross  work,  but 
her  own  immediate  executive  responsibilities 
did  not  prevent  her  helping  to  plan  the  cam- 
paign and  give  direct  personal  help  to  it. 
Never,  never,  did  she  shunt  off  old  responsi- 
bilities when  she  assumed  new  ones;  loyalty 
and  faithfulness  were  the  very  bed-rock  of 
her  being. 

In  the  winter  of  1919-20  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  enlarged  field  staff  of  the  Associa- 
tion which  Mrs.  Lothrop  attended.  We  dis- 
cussed the  case  of  a  city  here  and  there  which 
had  been  visited  and  Mrs.  Lothrop  joined  in 
the  discussion,  for  she  had  seen  most  of  the 
field  reports.     She  did  not  read  everything 
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which  the  Association  produced  in  the  way  of 
field  reports,  surveys,  manuals  and  other 
papers,  but  she  kept  such  a  close  contact 
with  the  work  that  in  the  inner  circle  of  the 
staff  she  could  discuss  questions  from  our 
standpoint.  Even  more,  she  kept  herself 
so  far  steeped  in  the  work  of  the  Association 
that  she  could  constantly  make  suggestions 
— some  of  the  highest  value  and  all  of  them 
requiring  consideration.  They  were  none  of 
them  the  snap  judgments,  the  flashes-in-the- 
pan  of  a  chairman  who  thought  she  must 
make  suggestions  to  justify  her  existence; 
all  were  the  product  of  a  thoroughly  inter- 
ested, intelligent  mind  which  was  traveling 
along  with  the  field  and  the  executive  staff 
in  their  day  to  day  work. 

How,  too,  her  dauntless  soul  was  ready  for 
the  fray!  There  comes  to  my  mind  an  in- 
stance of  this  which  can  be  told  only  in 
general  terms.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  strug- 
gling young  worker  and  a  struggling  society 
were  most  abominably  treated  by  a  very 
potent  organization.  She  fought  that  battle 
out  to  a  showdown.  The  evil  had  been  done 
but  the  apologies  which  finally  came  at  least 
saved  similar  situations  from  developing. 
Ever  where  the  need  of  championship  was, 
there  she  was  ready  to  unsheath  her  sword, 
not  as  a  mere  obstinate  stand-patter,  but  as 
one  who  recognized  both  the  strength  and 
weaknesses  of  the  movement  w^hich  she 
loved  with  all  her  heart  and  soul, — not  in- 
deed because  it  was  a  movement,  but  because 
of  her  belief  in  its  high  and  human  mission 
in  spreading  the  gospel  of  family  social  work. 
It  was  not  that  either  exactly,  but  family 
social  work  as  a  part  of  the  great  field  of 
social  case  work  regarded  as  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  this  world  of  ours  was  to 
grow  and  develop. 

With  those  who  bandied  catch  words 
for  social  reconstruction  or  superimposed 
plaster-jacket  schemes  of  social  organization 
she  had  no  patience,  for  she  saw  with  the 
eyes  of  the  philosopher  to  whom  life,  pul- 
sating, diversified,  human  life,  was  the  pow- 
erful stream  which,  in  communities,  in 
states,  in  nations,  would  sweep  over  and  be- 
yond the  tiny  moulds  provided  by  patent 


processes  for  its  reception.  During  the 
years  of  her  service  with  this  Association  she 
was  ever  ready  to  urge  that  it  take  the  bold- 
est of  stands  against  such  uniform  social 
moulding. 

Mrs.  Lothrop  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
since  1914.  On  every  side  there  could  have 
been  no  better  chairman.  She  disliked 
money-raising,  but  she  forced  herself  to  do 
it  for  the  Association,  and,  as  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  will  testify, 
they  never  escaped  until  they  had  rendered 
full  account  of  their  responsibility.  From 
the  money-raising  on  through  all  the  mani- 
fold matters  of  philosophy,  method,  field 
work,  experimentation,  inter-society  rela- 
tionships which  came  before  the  Committee, 
her  thought  illumined  and  shaped  our  policy. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee,  of  which  she  was 
also  chairman,  knew  her  most  through  these 
meetings  and  in  correspondence.  We  of  the 
staff  were  blessed  with  even  closer  relation- 
ship, through  the  frequent  conferences  she 
had  with  individual  members  now  in  New 
York,  now  at  her  home.  Our  trips  to  that 
white,  home-like,  trellised,  colonial-pillared 
house  in  Newtonville  had  in  them  the  ele- 
ments of  a  pilgrimage.  One  might  go  there 
low  in  spirit,  even  despairing,  but  one  never 
came  away  without  being  cheered  and  heart- 
ened, or  without  plans  for  the  wider  develop- 
ment of  the  work  brought  well  within  the 
range  of  certainty.  It  is  a  privilege  to  speak 
of  these  conferences,  for  their  influence  upon 
members  of  the  staff  who  were  responsible 
for  the  work  of  the  Association  was  a  great 
asset  to  it.  How  remarkable  it  is  that  she 
did  so  much  for  us  and  yet  never  unwittingly 
got  in  the  way  or  interfered  or  discouraged; 
we  were  always  sure  of  her  position  and  yet, 
even  when  she  differed  sharply,  she  saw 
from  our  viewpoint  as  well  as  her  own. 

Guide,  philosopher,  champion,  friend — no 
one  can  ever  take  your  place;  but  we  have 
known  your  soul  and  so  in  sadness  and  yet 
in  joy  we  take  up  the  problems  of  tomorrow, 
for  your  spirit  will  be  with  us. 

Francis  H.  McLean 
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EDITORIAL 

A  FRIEND  of  The  Family,  just  back 
from  Europe,  says  that,  of  all  the 
countries  ravaged  by  war,  little  Bel- 
gium is  today  the  happiest.  When  we  re- 
member her  trials  and  her  pluck  it  cheers  the 
heart  to  know  it.  At  the  moment,  most  of 
the  world  is  in  the  throes  of  reaction:  the 
front  page  of  this  morning's  paper  records 
that  Constantine  has  just  won  the  election 
over  Venizelos,  that  Armenia  has  been  iso- 
lated by  her  enemy  the  Turk,. and  that  the 
Reds  are  in  Sebastopol.  It  tells  too  of  graft 
and  incompetence  here  at  home,  while  one 
column  describes  the  laying  off  of  men  by  the 
railroads  and  factories,  and  another  the  as- 
sembling of  the  League  at  Geneva  without  a 
representative  from  America. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  hardly  a  profession 
that  does  not  reflect  in  its  degree  this  same 
unrest  and  demoralization.  Teachers  in 
schools  and  colleges,  doctors  and  nurses  back 
from  the  war,  the  clergy  of  many  denomina- 
tions caught  up  by  a  huge,  unwieldy  sub- 
stitute for  inter-related  effort  and  dropped 
by  it  again  with  a  dull  thud — all  have  suf- 
fered from  the  "restless  stagnation"  of  these 
busy  but  unfruitful  two  years. 


Social  work  has  not  escaped,  of  course. 
Youngest  of  all  the  professions,  least  steadied 
by  tradition,  she  finds  her  practitioners  ex- 
cited at  once  by  the  new  opportunities  for 
her  service  and  by  the  invitations  from  other 
fields,  especially  from  business.  The  demand 
for  family  social  workers,  for  example,  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  sup- 
ply has  not  increased  nearly  so  rapidly. 
Many  young  people  are  eager  at  the  moment 
to  do  social  work  in  industry,  but  industry 
(with  honorable  exceptions)  still  welcomes 
them  too  often  as  energetic  "boosters,"  not 
as  social  workers.  If  they  enter  the  public 
service,  the  absence  of  any  clearly  defined 
standards  of  social  work  still  leaves  them 
even  less  protected. 

But  are  not  many  of  the  dissatisfactions  of 
the  moment  due  to  short  and  partial  views 
of  our  situation  ?  May  we  not  remember  Bel- 
gium with  profit?  It  is  the  long  view  of  her 
part  in  the  great  struggle  that  is  the  cheering 
view,  that  makes  her  choice  shine  by  con- 
trast with  that  of  Luxemburg — Luxemburg 
that  "went  into  business"  when  she  gave  up 
the  fight  before  it  was  begun.  Social  work 
is  pioneering,  and  only  those  with  the  pioneer 
spirit  are  entirely  happy  in  it.  We  may 
easily  drive  away  the  more  adventurous  of 
the  young  people  who  might  come  to  us  if 
we  talk  too  exclusively  about  salaries,  im- 
portant as  these  ate.  We  may  drive  them 
away  if  we  care  too  much  about  what  the 
man  in  the  street  thinks  of  us,  and  care  too 
little  about  the  opportunities  for  growth,  the 
chances  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  discover,  that 
social  work  has  to  offer.  The  real  fact  is,  as 
a  great  writer  has  said  of  the  artist,  that  the 
triumph  of  every  honest  worker  is  in  what  he 
produces.  It  cannot  be  a  personal  triumph, 
for  in  the  hour  of  greatest  success  he  loses 
himself  in  his  work. 

Never  was  this  privilege  of  the  true  social 
worker  to  be  a  courageous,  many-sided  hu- 
man being  and  to  lose,  at  the  same  time,  all 
thought  of  self  in  the  absorbing  demand  of 
the  task  better  illustrated  than  in  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Lothrop.  As  recorded  on  another 
page,  she  came  up  from  the  ranks,  losing 
none  of  the  discipline  that  each  step  of  the 
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journey  held  in  store,  and  at  every  stage  she 
was  a  discoverer. 

We  take  a  grave  responsibility  when  we 
seek  to  bring  young  lives — lives  with  some 
of  her  possibilities  perhaps — into  family  so- 
cial work  or  any  other  of  the  social  work  spe- 
cialties. As  directors  of  social  agencies,  as 
supervisors  of  the  newer  workers,  we  should 
be  multiplying  their  opportunities  for  self- 


expression  and  self-realization.  In  so  far  as 
better  salaries  and  better  conditions  of  work 
give  them  a  chance  to  serve  the  world  better, 
we  should  by  no  means  neglect  these.  But 
after  all,  the  same  appeal  that  brought  to 
our  ranks  men  and  women  filled  with  a  spirit 
of  devotion,  of  high  adventure  in  the  past, 
will  meet  with  like  response  in  the  future,  if 
we  but  make  it  in  all  sincerity. 


SUBSTITUTES 

ANNIE    P.  CHITTENDEN 
Folunteer  Visitor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Charity  Organization  Society 


THE  friendly  visitor  hurried  along  the 
narrow    sidewalk    late    one    Saturday 
j  afternoon,  making  her  way  with  diffi- 

Iculty  among  restless  groups  of  small  Polish 
children.  She  carried  a  large  package  of 
a  new  substitute  for  coffee,  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  district  visitor  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

The  Kulinska  family  was  the  immediate 
object  of  her  friendliness.  Two  weeks  before 
this,  when  she  had  taken  Mary  Kulinska  to 
the  dispensary,  the  doctor  there  had  told  her 
that  Mary's  chronic  cough  and  cold  was  not 
the  dreaded  tuberculosis,  but  a  condition 
due  to  lack  of  nourishment. 

"What  do  you  have  for  breakfast,  Mary.?" 
he  had  asked. 
!     "Coffee  and  bread,"  she  replied. 

"And  for  dinner?" 
j     "Coffee  and  bread." 

I  "And  coffee  and  bread  for  supper,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

I  Mary  overcame  her  diffidence  sufficiently 
jto  explain  that  on  Sundays  things  were  dif- 
ferent, for  her  mother  often  made  doughnuts 
on  Saturday  mornings  for  Sunday  dinner. 
There  was  cabbage  and  gravy,  too.  The 
doctor  smiled  despairingly  at  the  friendly 
visitor. 

"Tell  the  mother  to  cut  out  coffee  and  buy 
cereals,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  think  that  she  will?"  asked  the 
visitor. 

"No,  I  don't,"  and  he  turned  to  the  next 
patient. 

The  friendly  visitor  was  doing  her  best  to 


carry  out  his  instructions  by  taking  a  mix- 
ture of  barley  and  brown  sugar  as  a  gift  to 
the  Kulinska  family. 

"I  wish  I  had  some  pictures  or  something 
bright  for  the  children,"  she  thought.  "They 
won't  like  this  barley  stuff,  yet  surely  it  is 
better  than  that  dreadful  coffee  that  stands 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  all  day." 

She  shuddered  as  she  remembered  having 
seen  Grandma  Kulinska  draw  the  coffee  pot 
forward,  add  more  water,  and  stir  up  the 
grounds  before  giving  it  to  the  children. 

Mrs.  Kulinska  lived  at  83  Coit  Street,  in 
the  back  part  of  the  cottage  in  the  rear.  As 
she  passed  the  windows  of  the  general  living 
room  the  friendly  visitor  walked  slowly  so 
that  Mrs.  Kulinska  might  see  that  company 
was  coming  and  have  a  few  minutes  to  put 
things  to  rights — as  much  to  rights  as  they 
could  be  put  in  so  small  a  space.  However, 
the  hostess  was  quite  prepared  for  her  guest. 
The  four  older  children  ran  out  to  welcome 
her,  while  their  mother  came  to  the  door  with 
the  baby  in  her  arms.  Grandma  Kulinska 
in  her  quaint  cap  tied  under  her  chin  stood 
in  the  background  clapping  her  hands,  and 
crying,  "  Dzien  dobry,  dzien  dobry." 

" Jeene  Dobera"  said  the  visitor,  making 
the  children  laugh  at  her  vain  attempt  to 
pronounce  the  Polish  greeting. 

"Pant,  pani,"  chirped  little  Helen. 

"No,  no,  Helen,  say  'Lady,  Lady,'"  said 
her  mother.  "Helen  has  learned  English 
words  to  say  to  the  lady,"  but  Helen  refused 
to  give  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. 
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"Will  the  lady  sit  in  the  rocking  chair?" 
asked  Mrs.  Kulinska  politely,  while  Grandma 
murmured  something  in  Polish. 

"Grandma  says,"  translated  Mary,  the 
only  one  of  the  children  who  spoke  English, 
"that  now  we  have  a  new  cushion  for  the 
chair  maybe  the  lady  will  sit  in  it." 

The  lady  remembered  regretfully  how 
upon  former  calls  she  had  tried  to  avoid  the 
dirty  cushioned  rocker. 

All  the  Kulinskas  did  their  best  to  enter- 
tain the  visitor.  Mary  showed  with  just 
pride  her  school  record  for  the  past  week. 
Ladislaw  brought  a  picture  of  a  bird  he  had 
colored  with  crayons.  Poor  Frances  could 
only  smile  and  put  her  finger  in  her  mouth. 
Of  her  the  neighbors  said  that  she  must  have 
had  a  fall  on  her  head  when  she  was  a  baby. 
Helen  chatted  in  Polish  and  stroked  the 
lady's  glove  with  her  own  little  hand.  Mrs. 
Kulinska  pointed  with  pride  to  a  newly 
framed  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Last 
Supper"  hanging  over  the  table.  The  cheap 
print  made  a  strangely  restful  spot  on  the 
ugly  figured  wall  paper.  Gay  colored  pictures 
and  gaudy  Christmas  cards  surrounded  it. 

"My  nephew  made  that  frame,"  she  said. 

The  visitor  started  with  pleasure.  "  Where 
did  you  get  the  picture?"  she  asked. 

"We've  had  it  a  long  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Kulinska.  "The  lady  hasn't  seen  it  before 
because  the  frame  was  broken.  I  hang  it  up 
there  over  the. table.  When  the  children 
grab  and  act  mean,  I  tell  them  they  should 
look  up  at  that  and  be  good." 

The  visitor  glanced  from  the  picture  to  the 
rosary  hanging  berteath  the  image  on  the 
bracket  in  the  corner.  She  longed  to  express 
understanding  and  sympathy. 

"You  know  I  myself  am  a  Protestant — " 
she  began  gently. 


"That's  all  right,"  interrupted  her  hostess, 
"we  don't  mind." 

It  took  the  guest  a  minute  to  realize  thai 
her  words  had  been  received  as  an  apology 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Kulinska  was  motioning 
to  Mary,  who  brought  the  pink  and  gold  cup 
from  the  shelf  near  the  clock,  dusted  ii 
with  her  dress,  and  placed  it  on  the  table 
Grandma  filled  it  with  coffee.  Ladislaw  tooli 
from  the  cupboard  a  plateof  pale,  despondent 
doughnuts  oozing  grease. 

"Will  the  lady  try  our  doughnuts  and  cof- 
fee?" asked  Mrs.  Kulinska  politely. 

The  visitor's  lips  stiffened ;  somewhere  with- 
in she  felt  a  cold,  sinking  sensation.  If  onlj 
those  doughnuts  had  not  been  square,  if  the} 
had  been  round  with  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
there  would  not  have  been  so  rn,uch  of  them, 

"I  never  eat  between  meals — I  am  not 
hungry."  Those  were  the  easy  fibs  that 
usually  came  to  her  assistance.  But  the 
words  would  not  come  when  she  looked  at 
the  happy,  smiling  faces.  Even  on  the  day 
when  she  brought  the  big  Thanksgiving  bas- 
ket, they  had  not  been  as  radiant.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  do.  Gaily,  gladly,  even 
gratefully  she  managed,  as  her  brother  would 
have  put  it,  to  get  outside  of  one  doughnut 
and  the  cup  of  coffee. 

She  thanked  her  friends  heartily,  as  she 
said  good-bye.  They  urged  her  to  come 
again  soon,  while  Grandma  repeated  a  Polish 
blessing. 

Oh  how  good  was  the  fresh  air!  The 
friendly  visitor  breathed  deeply  and  decided 
to  walk  home.  Under  her  arm  she  still  car- 
ried the  package  of  substitute  coffee.  She 
squeezed  it  gently. 

"I've  failed  again,"  she  laughed  to  herself 
But  then,  she  hadn't  offered  substitutes— 
either  for  coffee  or  for  friendliness. 
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NEW  FIELDS  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGE 

LUELLA   HARLIN 

Secretary  of  Confidential  Exchange,  Associated  Charities  of  Minneapolis 


FOR  the  past  few  years  the  feeling  has 
prevailed  that  the  Confidential  Ex- 
change was  fast  becoming  a  mechani- 
cal device  likely  to  lose  its  close  relationship 
with  the  organizations  it  served  unless  put 
to  a  broader  use.  Although  realizing  the 
fact  that  we  must  keep  within  our  province, 
several  experiments  in  developing  a  wider 
usefulness  were  made  more  or  less  success- 
fully last  year. 

First  was  the  clipping  bureau.  It  re- 
sembled every  other  clipping  bureau  in  most 
respects,  but  differed  in  that  it  confined  itself 
to  the  individual  or  family  and  gave  daily 
service,  for  if  not  kept  up  to  date  the  primary 
value  was  lost.  News  items,  obituary  no- 
tices and  vital  statistics  were  clipped  from 
four  daily  papers.  These  were  cleared  in 
the  Exchange  and  the  news  items  and  obitu- 
ary notices  immediately  mailed  to  organiza- 
tions having  previously  registered  the  fami- 
lies or  individuals.  Here  the  service  was 
limited  as  there  were  not  always  enough 
clippings  for  everyone.  We  used  our  judg- 
jment  and  sent  the  articles  to  case  working 
agencies  and  those  who  were  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  particular  problem  presented. 
|This  was  satisfactory  as  an  experiment  but 
'when  put  on  a  permanent  basis  the  service 
should  be  extended  to  all  using  the  Exchange. 
"Sob  stories,"  of  which  there  were  few, 
were  referred  to  the  Associated  Charities  or 
^the  Children's  Protective  Society  for  in- 
ivestigation  providing  no  other  case  working 
jagency  was  interested.  It  was  left  entirely 
;to  the  judgment  of  the  agency  as  to  whether 
|Or  not  a  case  should  be  followed  up. 
j  Vital  statistics  were  handled  in  somewhat 
ithe  same  manner  as  the  news  items.  After 
clearing  and  recording  the  additional  infor- 
,mation  in  the  file,  further  information  slips 
iwere  sent  to  all  the  organizations  having 
registered  the  cases,  notifying  them  of  births, 
.marriages,  deaths,  and  divorces.  The  un- 
I identified  cases  were  not  added  to  the  file. 
It  was  felt  that  much  of  this  would  be  dead 


information  of  no  particular  value  to  any 
organization. 

The  real  value  of  the  bureau  became  most 
apparent  in  clearing  marriage  licenses  for 
they,  indeed,  opened  volumes  of  possibili- 
ties. Time  was  saved  in  verifying  informa- 
tion and  in  several  instances  the  necessity 
of  a  first  interview  was  obviated  by  the  fact 
that  the  registration  of  a  subsequent  mar- 
riage made  an  old  record  available  at  once. 
During  the  two  months  of  the  experiment, 
interest  was  resumed  in  the  cases  of  seven 
girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seven- 
teen years  for  whom  licenses  had  been  issued. 
Needless  to  say,  quick  action  was  necessary 
in  several  instances.  Mary,  a  fifteen-year- 
old  girl,  was  prevented  from  marrying; 
Nellie,  a  feeble-minded  girl  of  sixteen,  was 
placed  in  the  State  School  shortly  after  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  and  her  feeble- 
minded husband  left  for  his  former  home  in  a 
neighboring  state. 

Unfortunately  an  accurate  record  of  the 
number  of  news  items  was  not  kept,  but  the 
results  of  clearing  vital  statistics  alone  were 
amazing.  Due  to  insuflScient  information  no 
attempt  was  made  to  clear  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  names.  Of  the  remainder,  20  per 
cent  had  been  previously  registered,  for 
which  301  further  information  slips  were 
sent.  The  fact  is  significant  that  from  15 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the 
city  were  in  families  with  whom  the  social 
workers  came  in  contact. 

The  advantage  of  the  bureau  was  not  only 
that  the  organizations  were  promptly  posted, 
but  that  the  Confidential  Exchange  files 
were  kept  more  nearly  accurate  than  ever 
before.  In  the  past  we  had  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  societies  for  this  information 
which,  no  doubt  due  to  pressure  of  work,  was 
not  always  forthcoming.  It  was  also  ap- 
parent that  the  marriage  laws  could  be  im- 
proved in  order  to  afford  protection  to  the 
girl    under   eighteen.      During   one    month 
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every  divorce  case  listed  had  been  known  to 
at  least  one  society.  It  was  decided  that  a 
study  of  these  be  made  by  the  Associated 
Charities.  Our  present  plan  is  to  secure  the 
names  of  the  800  default  cases  now  on  the 
court  calendar  and  make  a  study  in  the  Ex- 
change. If  the  results  warrant  it,  further 
study  will  be  made  of  the  social  records. 

The  second  experiment  was  that  of  making 
a  family  tree.  A  case  was  selected  by  a.  dis- 
trict secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities. 
The  names  of  all  relatives  were  cleared  in  the 
Exchange  and  in  turn  their  relatives  cleared 
until  all  the  Associated  Charities'  records 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  file.  A  chart 
was  then  started  by  the  secretary  and  the 
Exchange  clerk.  After  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties records  (28  in  all)  had  been  thoroughly 
examined  the  records  of  other  organizations 
were  consulted.  The  tree  extends  over  three 
or  four  generations  and  by  marriage  spreads 


far  and  wide.  There  appear  six  origina 
families  and  202  individuals  with  the  fiel 
of  information  not  yet  exhausted.  Th 
clerk  did  not  confine  herself  merely  to  cleai 
ing,  but  spent  much  time  in  going  througl 
the  records  with  the  secretary  and  checkin; 
up  data,  thus  giving  her  a  broader  contac 
with  the  work  of  the  society.  Although  th 
value  of  such  a  chart  might  be  questioned  b; 
the  student  of  heredity,  its  value  to  the  cas 
worker  is  obvious,  as  it  serves  to  give  her 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  material  with  whicl 
she  has  to  work. 

The  result  of  the  two  experiments  wa 
that  the  Confidential  Exchange  has  beei 
drawn  more  closely  into  the  ring  not  mereb 
as  a  mechanical  device,  but  as  a  vital  par 
of  the  whole  system  of  social  service.  Wit) 
this  tremendous  field  open  to  it  let  us  hopi 
the  Exchange  will  continue  to  look  beyonc 
its  3^  X  6  cards  instead  of  playing  solitaire 


EXILES 


By  a  Social  Worker  lately  with 

DO  YOU  know  where  the  top  of  the 
world  is?  I  do,  because  I  have  been 
there,  and  I  have  looked  down  over 
the  great  gray  cliffs  which  many  years  ago 
made  the  place  a  fortress,  past  the  winding 
white  road  that  now  and  again  loses  itself 
in  an  ambuscade  of  sheltering  chestnut  trees, 
to  the  pleasant,  vividly  green  meadows 
where  sheep  no  bigger  than  flies  grow  round 
and  fat  upon  the  luxuriantly  growing  grass. 
There,  in  a  weatherbeaten  hospice,  almost  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipitous  cliff  and  at  the 
very  top  of  the  top  of  the  world,  I  found  two 
forlorn  old  refugees,  sisters,  who  through  all 
those  tempestuous  days  had  somehow  kept 
each  other. 

They  had  come  from  the  north,  driven 
just  a  little  way  from  their  bombarded  village 
by  the  invading  Boche,  then,  bewildered  and 
hardly  knowing  friend  from  enemy,  were 
hurried  here  and  there  from  crowded  train 
to  crowded  hospice,  until  at  last  they  could 
go  no  farther.  In  a  way  they  were  glad 
enough  of  the  clean,  quiet  room  where  they 
could  be  together  and  free  at  last  from  the 
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rough  hurly-burly  of  the  trains,  the  sight  o 
the  dumb  sorrow  of  numberless  strange  face: 
and  the  hushed,  unhappy  wails  of  mam 
frightened  children.  But  slowly  their  numbec 
senses  began  to  waken  from  the  blessec 
anaesthesia  of  the  first  shock;  they  began  tc 
remember  those  scenes  that,  at  the  time,  hat 
not  been  registered  by  the  outward  eye. 

In  that  white,  scantily  furnished  room  ai 
the  top  of  the  world  they  would  see  quit* 
suddenly  a  village  street,  flanked  by  rathe! 
low  stucco  houses,  a  garden  here  and  then 
giving  out  a  pungent  perfume  mingled  wit! 
the  pleasant  odor  of  cooking  food  and  th( 
dry  hot  smell  of  the  ground.  Above  th» 
muffled  sound  of  cart  wheels  on  the  dust) 
road,  the  faint  familiar  voices,  and  the  tink 
ling  of  household  vessels  that  came  througl 
opened  windows,  they  could  hear  a  stead] 
insistent  rumble  that  came  from  beyond  th< 
slope  and  which  meant  the  war.  Then,  sud 
denly,  almost  beneath  their  feet,  came  on< 
day  a  shattering  sound  that  tore  the  ground 
the  air,  and  shook  the  village  until  then' 
seemed  to  be  just  one  wild  cloud  of  dust  and 
22] 
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houses.  Down  the  middle  of  the  road,  out 
of  the  cloud,  came  a  woman  bearing  a  strange 
dark  bundle  in  her  arms.  Against  the  white 
wall  of  their  convent  room  they  saw  sud- 
denly that  it  was  Jeanne  who  kept  the 
grocery  store  and  that  the  bundle  in  her 
arms,  so  oddly  crumpled  and  wet,  was  the 
body  of  a  little  child  in  a  black  pinafore. 

Was  it  the  same  day  or  the  next  day  that 
the  shattering  sounds  came  again  and  again 
and  that  quite  suddenly  the  village  was  full 
of  men  in  faded  blue  uniforms?  It  was  these 
soldiers  who  had  made  them  leave  the  great 
dark  kitchen  whose  benignant  w^alls  had 
sheltered  them  through  childhood  and  wom- 
anhood for  more  than  seventy  years.  There 
were  days  when  they  felt  sure  that  these  men 
were  Boches,  for  would  not  their  own  have 
understood  that  they  could  not  leave  that 
house,  that  ground  which  was  more  alive 
than  they  with  the  lives  of  countless  gen- 
erations of  men  and  women.''  Never  were 
they  quite  sure,  though  they  remembered 
how  one  had  helped  them  wrap  up  a  bundle 
in  which,  bewildered,  they  put  bread  and 
dothing,  and  another  had  spoken  kindly  in  a 
language  they  had  understood.  Then  they 
would  decide  triumphantly  that  they  must 
jhave  been  French  soldiers,  and  for  a  moment 
they  would  see  quite  plainly  the  kindly 
bronzed  faces  with  their  rough  beards  and 
bloodshot  eyes. 

Bit  by  bit  they  would  piece  together  the 
story  of  their  exodus,  a  story  of  pictures 
jrather  than  of  words,  not  always  sure 
whether  Paris  or  the  neighboring  village  had 
been  their  first  refuge;  Paris,  where  white- 
capped  angels  had  put  food  into  their  trem- 
blmg  wrinkled  hands;  Paris,  which  they 
thought  of  not  as  a  city  but  as  a  silent  black 
interval  between  two  trains;  Paris,  where 
dim  blue  lights  made  but  more  intense  the 
darkness  of  the  streets.  The  pictures  were 
really  there  against  that  plastered  wall, 
vivid,  full  of  color,  with  forms  now-  strange, 
now  familiar,  whose  lips  moved,  who  ges- 
tured, argued  and  passed  on  to  give  place  to 
pthers.  A  little  black  dog,  run  over  by  a 
pamion  and  lying  slackly  by  the  roadside,  a 
jiean  cat  slinking  back  to  the  deserted  village; 


a  tow-headed  child  dragging  wearily  at  its 
mother's  skirts;  an  old  man  bent  double  over 
his  cane,  and  everywhere  kind  hands  that 
offered  support,  that  gave  bread  or  drink. 
One  after  another  passed  before  their  eyes 
and  they  spoke  together,  softly,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  images,  each  pointing  out  the 
things  the  other  did  not  see,  piecing  together 
the  bits  that  each  one  saw  and  living  as 
spectators  rather  than  as  part  of  the  pic- 
tures. 

But  there  was  one  image  that,  more  often 
than  any  other,  they  saw  against  the  wall  of 
that  peaceful  room.  It,  too,  was  peaceful — 
not  like  the  dust  and  hurry,  the  trains,  the 
multitudes  of  strange  unquiet  people  that 
made  them  confused  and  unhappy.  It  was 
the  picture  of  their  house,  in  the  quiet  sun- 
light of  a  summer  day,  drowsy  flies  circling 
above  the  bit  of  garden  where  neat  rows  of 
lettuces  kept  pleasant  company  with  a 
climbing  rose-tree,  bright  against  the  plaster 
wall;  they  would  turn  their  backs  on  the 
pleasant  green  slopes  and  leaving  wooden 
sabots  go  in  at  the  door  together  into  the 
great  kitchen;  they  would  build  a  bit  of  fire 
on  the  w-ide  black  hearth,  and  place  a  pot 
of  water  to  heat  in  the  ashes.  Or  they  would 
take  down  the  great  copper  kettles  and  pans 
and  add  a  deeper  luster  to  their  already  shin- 
ing sides.  It  was  then  that  they  were  really 
happy,  and  the  wind-swept  top  of  the  world 
became  unreal  and  dreamlike.  How  they 
would  hate  to  leave  the  little  house  vibrant 
with  the  spirits  of  the  past  to  come  back  to 
the  white  room  where  there  was  no  familiar 
breath.  It  was  then,  trembling  hand  in 
trembling  hand,  that  they  would  be  afraid — 
not  of  death  the  kind  shepherd  who  should 
guide  them  safely  to  the  waiting  fold — but  of 
death,  a  stranger  in  this  foreign  land  where 
their  restless  bodies  would  lie  far  from  the 
soil  they  loved  and  of  which  they  were  a 
part.  Somehow  they  must  live  to  go  back  to 
their  ovsm  country,  where  they  could  lie  in 
peace  in  that  earth  made  sacred  by  the  thou- 
sands of  past  lives  that  had  lived  to  give 
them  life,  and,  dying,  had  become  part  of  the 
land  they  had  helped  to  make. 

I  have  not  been  back  to  the  top  of  the 
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world,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  two 
sisters  are  still  there;  but  I  hope  that  they 
are  once  more  in  that  little  village  where. 


though  today  there  is  not  left  one  stone  upa 
another,  the  very  earth  cries  out,  demandin 
that  its  own  return. 


TWO  ATTEMPTS  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF 

TRANSIENTS 


RUNAWAY  RHODA 

A  FICTITIOUS  name,  an  imaginary  hus- 
band, eight  years  added  to  her  age — 
this  combination  would  seem  to  make  for 
difficulty  in  locating  the  stranger  within  our 
gates.  She  claimed  to  be  twenty-two  years 
old — as  she  lay  fast  asleep  on  the  office  couch, 
fair  haired  and  chubby  faced,  she  looked  a 
mere  child. 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story. 
For  twenty-four  hours  the  police  had  heard 
rumors  of  a  lost  girl,  an  abduction  by  auto- 
mobile, etc.,  and  had  scoured  the  city  in  a 
fruitless  search.  That  morning  they  found 
her  in  the  station — tired,  dirty,  forlorn, 
sadly  in  need  of  a  bed  and  a  bath.  Not 
wanting  to  charge  her  with  vagrancy  the 
police  turned  her  over  to  the  Associated 
Charities. 

Her  story  was  incoherent  but  gave  definite 
clues  to  work  on.  Her  parents  were  divorced 
and  both  remarried.  She  herself  had  been 
married  three  years  but  had  recently  broken 
up  housekeeping  and  had  come  to  B  with  her 
husband.  Why  they  came  or  what  they 
planned  to  do  she  either  did  not  know  or 
would  not  tell.  She  said  her  husband  had 
taken  a  party  on  a  business  trip  in  his 
brother's  automobjle,  the  brother  had  re- 
turned to  L,  and  she  was  stranded.  Her 
husband  might  meet  her  in  B — if  not,  he 
would  go  back  to  L  and  perhaps  leave  money 
with  a  friend  for  her  to  follow. 

A  code  telegram  was  sent  immediately  to 
the  Associated  Charities  nearest  to  the 
mother's  given  address,  asking  their  help  in 
locating  Mrs.  G. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  Rhoda  to 
have  a  thorough  physical  examination,  that 
we  might  put  her  in  a  suitable  boarding 
place,  pending  word  from  her  mother.  Mean- 
while, exhausted  by  two  nights  of  knocking 


about,  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble  slep 
peacefully  on  the  old  haircloth  sofa. 

The  following  day  brought  a  reply  to  ou 
telegram.  In  spite  of  other  discrepancies 
Rhoda's  information  about  her  parents  wa 
accurate.  The  mother  wanted  her  daughte 
sent  to  her  and  would  pay  her  fare.  She  als 
enlightened  us  as  to  Rhoda's  real  name  an 
age,  the  latter  being  fourteen,  instead  c 
twenty-two.  By  this  time  Rhoda's  longin 
for  romance  and  adventure  was  rather  ovei 
shadowed  by  her  desire  to  get  home,  and  i 
was  a  very  happy  girl  who  was  put  on  th 
train  the  next  morning.  A  recent  letter  as 
sures  us  that  she  reached  P  safely  where  sh 
was  returned  to  her  parent's  care. 

This  was  in  no  sense  a  relief  case.  Our  on! 
expense  was  $1.20  for  telegrams.  It  shows 
however,  what  friendly  service  may  mean  i: 
time  of  need.  It  shows  also  the  value  o 
service  trained  to  utilize  social  resource 
promptly  and  effectively.  Incidentally  it  i 
one  answer  to  the. question  "What  does  th 
Associated  Charities  do?" 

E.  B.  Osborne. 

DRIFTWOOD 

ONE  day  in  November,  Henry  Martir 
cold  and  hungry,  applied  at  St.  Mark 
office  for  assistance.  He  was  large,  unkemp 
in  appearance,  and  was  wearing  two  suits  o 
underclothing  which  he  had  not  taken  off  fo 
weeks.  Under  his  arm  he  carried  his  bed 
which  consisted  of  a  couple  of  blanket 
wrapped  in  a  newspaper,  and  tied  with  ropt 
He  explained  that  his  wife  and  relatives  ha( 
become  disgusted  with  him  on  account  o 
his  inability  to  make  good  and  for  the  pas 
two  years  he  had  been  wandering  about  froi 
pillar  to  post,  sleeping  in  apartment  hous 
cellars  and  hallways,  and  supplying  himse! 
with  food  by  begging  or  by  an  occasional  od 
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ob.  His  disconnected  story  was  interspersed 
vith  frequent  quotations  from  the  Bible. 

He  was  invited  to  warm  himself  by  the 
ire  in  the  district  office,  and  later  to  partake 
)f  a  hot  lunch  served  in  the  Bureau  kitchen. 
)uring  this  time  the  worker  got  in  touch 
vith  his  wife,  a  refined  woman,  and  also  with 
lis  brother,  who  was  a  clerk  in  a  large  busi- 
less  concern.  Neither  had  seen  Henry  for 
everal  months  and  were  reluctant  to  do  so 
low,  although  they  were  willing  to  co-oper- 
jtte  with  the  Bureau  in  his  behalf.  After  Mr. 
Vlartin  had  had  dinner,  it  took  considerable 
)ersuasion  to  induce  him  to  visit  Dr.  Smith, 
I  mental  and  nerve  specialist,  who  had  been 
;ood  enough  to  examine  Bureau  clients 
)Ccasionally  at  his  home.  After  a  thorough 
ind  sympathetic  interview,  the  doctor 
ecommended  observation  at  a  hospital. 
iVorker  and  patient  were  just  making  their 
jecond  car  transfer  well  on  their  way  to  the 
lospital  when  the  patient  had  a  sudden 
rhange  of  heart  and  mind  and  refused  to  go 
mother  step,  as  he  explained  that  he  knew 
)nly  too  well  that  once  at  the  hospital  he 
vould  be  forced  to  take  a  bath  and  wear  a 
;jair  of  pajamas,  an  ordeal  which  he  did  not 
pare  to  undergo. 

I  Argument  and  cajolery  proved  unavailing, 
;o  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  the  worker 
;o  do  but  to  submit  gracefully  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's decision  and  to  arrange  for  his  care 
during  the  night  at  some  more  acceptable 
lostelry.  She  gave  him  money  for  dinner 
and  for  a  night's  lodging  at  the  Refuge  with 
1  hopeful  confidence  in  his  promises  to  come 
to  the  office  in  the  morning  and  complete  the 
Interrupted  journey. 

'  But  Mr.  Martin  evidently  changed  his 
.Tiind  again,  for  the  next  day  did  not  see  him 
kt  the  office,  and  an  inquiry  at  the  Refuge 
odging  house  and  at  others  he  had  been 
cnown  to  frequent,  revealed  no  trace  of  the 
inwilling  patient.  The  worker  swallowed 
ler  chagrin  and  kept  her  faith  in  his  promises 
o  come  again. 

Sure  enough,  two  weeks  later  Mr.  Martin 
)aid  the  office  another  visit.  It  was  cold  and 
;ray  outside,  he  was  too  thinly  clad  for  com- 
ort,  and  was  frankly  hungry.    It  was  hun- 


ger, not  conviction  of  his  need  for  treatment, 
that  finally  persuaded  him  to  accept  the 
hospital  care  which  the  worker  proposed. 
From  another  room,  the  secretary  had  tele- 
phoned to  the  brother,  who  was  willing  to 
resort  to  court  action  in  order  to  provide 
Henry  with  proper  care.  Over  the  telephone 
also  the  welfare  officer  of  the  district  had 
promised  as  a  last  resort  to  arrest  Mr.  Martin 
as  a  vagrant.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to 
call  on  these  reserves.  With  the  lure  of  three 
square  meals  a  day  ahead  of  him,  Mr.  Martin 
was  willing  even  to  bathe  and  wear  pajamas, 
and  this  time  reached  the  hospital  without 
change  of  heart. 

Ten  days*  observation  showed  that  Mr. 
Martin  was  suffering  from  manic  depressive 
insanity,  and  he  was  transferred  to  another 
hospital  for  much  needed  physical  and 
mental  treatment.  This  care  has  already 
brought  results.  A  recent  report  shows  that 
he  has  improved  in  weight  and  general  con- 
dition and  has  a  more  normal  attitude 
towards  life.  Within  a  few  months  Mr. 
Martin  will  be  able  to  support  himself,  once 
more  a  profitable  member  of  the  community. 
Then  the  Bureau  will  stand  ready  to  co- 
operate with  his  relatives  and  with  the 
hospital  in  finding  him  suitable  work. 

N.  B.  Sturtevant. 


CASE  WORK  FOR  DIRECTORS  (Tfi 

DIRECTORS  are  busy  men  and  women. 
Their  very  busy-ness,  their  interest  in 
the  many-sided  community  life  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  makes  them  the  more  valuable  as 
board  members.  It  is  the  task  of  the  paid 
staff  to  interpret  to  the  directorate  the  day 
by  day  activities  of  the  family  work  society 
in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  practical  ideals 
and  policies.  The  board,  not  the  paid  staff, 
is  the  continuing  body  of  the  organization; 
and  if  a  society  is  to  progress  and  to  progress 
sanely,  it  is  the  board  which  must,  on  the 
strength  of  knowledge  and  conviction,  outline 
and  stabilize  its  purposes. 

We  are  constantly  asked  by  directors  as 
w;ell  as  by  paid  workers  how  acquaintance 
with  day  to  day  work,  as  a  foundation  for 
practical  knowledge,  may  be  made  as  vivid  to 
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directors  as  it  is  to  the  case  worker  without 
too  great  a  demand  on  the  time  at  the 
directors'  disposal.  Some  board  members 
can  and  do  attend  the  case  conference; 
others  devote  some  time  to  the  reading  of 
records  and  to  talks  with  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  staff;  still  others  glean  from  brief 
summaries  of  case  stories  an  understanding 
of  family  and  community  needs;  but  no  one 
method  of  interpretation  is  sufficient  for  even 
one  board. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  undertook  a  dramatic  presenta- 
tion which  invites  imitation: 

We  asked  some  of  our  field  workers  who  are  espe- 
cially gifted  as  "demonstrators"  to  take  one-half  hour 
of  the  meeting  and  present  to  the  board  some  of  the 
families  under  care,  one  visitor  taking  the  part  of  the 
woman  of  the  house  and  the  other  that  of  the  social 
worker,  using  the  actual  names  of  the  families  and 
depicting  dramatically  some  of  the  problems  with  which 
they  are  confronted  each  day. 

Four  or  five  family  problems  were  thus  presented. 
Some  of  the  interviews  were  given  as  "in  the  office," 
some  "in  the  home,"  the  arguments,  language,  expres- 
sions, indifference,  etc.,  duplicating  as  far  as  possible 
those  which  had  been  exhibited  by  the  families  them- 
selves. 

Of  course  we  chose  those  problems  where  we  felt  we 
could  get  over  a  "lesson,"  but  we  had,  too,  a  definite 
object  in  thus  demonstrating  to  the  board  members  the 
method  of  our  work.  Many  of  them  had  no  idea  of  the 
relation  of  worker  to  client,  and  these  simple  natural 


interviews  were  a  revelation  of  what  we  were  doing,  ano 
gave  at  least  an  inkling  of  the  beginning  of  "  case  work.'   ■ 
After  the  meeting   the  directors  would   not  let  th(  i 
workers  go.    They  asked  questions  which  showed  a  new  / 
comprehension  of  the  work,  and  were  eager  to  get  a> 
many  details  as  possible.    Both  the  board  and  the  str^^ 
felt  that  the  experiment  had  been  worth  while. 

An  experiment  which  presents  fewer  ar 

tistic  difficulties  was  tried  in  Memphis: 

We  selected  the  record  of  a  family  consisting  of 
widow  with  a  son  twenty-one  years  old,  a  daughter  of  s: 
teen  by  a  former  marriage,  and  three  younger  childr 
aged  fourteen,  twelve,  and  nine.    The  problems  include 
juvenile  delinquency,  known  sexual  immoraUty,  physica 
handicap  (the  mother  having  one  limb  amputated),  in 
cipient  tuberculosis,  need  of  tonsil  and  adenoid  oper 
ation.  and  insufficient  income.     The  co-operation  witl    i 
agencies,  courts  and  individuals  had  been  a  prominen    i 
element  in  working  out  these  problems.    We  copied  th    '■ 
record  in  detail,  including  the  face  sheet,  changed  th 
family  names  and  eliminated  the  worker's  name,  an 
mailed  it  to  each  board  member  with  a  personal  letr 
calling  attention  to  the  general  phase  of  the  case,  and 
particular  to  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  probler 
demanded  several  years'  intensive  work  in  order  to  i 
habilitate    the    family.      We    asked    the    directors 
criticise  our  methods,  our  diagnosis  and  our  plans 
treatment  and  to  return  the  record  with  this  criticis: 
attached.    The  response  was  enthusiastic.    Thirty-fo; 
out  of  thirty-six  board  members  returned  the  reco: 
with  the  desired  criticism.     But  even  more  lasting  r 
suits  are  now  evident.    Directors  who  had  beei;  irregui 
in  their  attendance  at  board  meetings  now  come  ever 
time;  others  whose  only  interest  seemed  to  be  "plant 
of  money  on  hand"  are  now  interested  in  the  details  ^ 
everyday  case  work,  and  there  has  been  a  unanimoi 
request  to  give  to  the  board  similar  examples  of  ca- 
work  at  regular  intervals. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 

TO  THE  Editor: 
I  have  begun  to  have  doubts  regarding  the  wis- 
dom of  our  time-honored  practice  of  accepting  re- 
duced rates  from  railroad  companies,  and  in  order  to 
stimulate  an  expression  of  views  from  others,  I  am  giv- 
ing you  mine  in  this  letter. 

Reduced  rates  are  granted  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions for  their  cUents,  and  in  some  sections,  I  am  told, 
for  their  employees  when  they  are  traveling  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  organizations.  In  effect  these  reductions 
are  contributions  by  the  railroads  to  a  society — to  a 
special  case  fund  when  a  client  is  concerned,  or  to  the 
society's  general  fund  when  its  employees  are  concerned. 
Why  should  they  not  be  accepted  like  any  other  contri- 
butions? For  years  I  felt  that  th«y  should  be  accepted. 
But  gradually  I  have  come  to  see  that  in  several  par- 
ticularS  they  are  different  from  most  contributions. 
They  are  not  solicited  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  our 
work  to  the  community  or  its  effectiveness,  nor  are 


they  given  through  any  conviction  on  the  part  of  tl 
railroads  that  we  h,ave  proved  our  point.  Solicitatic 
and  gift  are  merely  the  matching  up  of  our  particu! 
need  for  funds  with  a  general  decision  of  the  railroad 
to  be  charitable  along  specified  fines.  The  contrib 
tion  stands  waiting  for  practically  any  organizatii 
which  represents  itself  as  engaged  in  a  "charitablt 
activity.  Education  of  the  giver  plays  practically  ' 
r61e  except  in  the  few  places  where,  I  understand,  sor 
one  agency  investigates  all  applications  and  mak' 
recommendations  to  the  railroads. 

When  reduced  rates  apply  to  ourselves,  there  is  ;, 
added  objection.  We  cannot  accept  such  rates  witho 
lowering  our  self-respect  and  the  self-respect  of  our  pr 
fession.  As  long  as  a  profession  is  in  any  degree  pai 
sitic,  it  suffers.  Ours  has  handicaps  enough  that  ca 
not  be  escaped,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  unnect' 
sary  one  will  be  eliminated  before  long. 

John  Doe 
Social  Worktr 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


rHE  Human  Factor  in  Industry:  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
Ph.D.,  and  Alexander  Fleisher,  Ph.D.  The 
Mactnillan  Company,  1920.  336  pp. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  suggestive  of  the  more 
odern  aspects  of  labor  administration.  The  book  it- 
If  offers  a  general  discussion  of  the  problems  involved 
personnel  and  service  or  welfare  work  in  industry. 
»  the  preparation  of  their  subject  the  authors  have 
awn  upon  the  experiences  of  a  number  of  industrial 
■ncerns,  deducing  therefrom  general  conclusions  and 
inciples.  In  the  words  of  the  authors:  "Labor  ad- 
inistration  has  passed  through  its  first  stage,  that  of 
perimentation.  The  second  period,  one  of  inter- 
etation  and  evaluation,  has  been  reached.  .  .  . 
:  labor  administration  can  be  shown  to  be  of  value,  and 
n  be  correlated  to  efficient  management,  it  will  enter 
to  the  third  period,  that  of  extension  and  expansion." 
,.  our  opinion,  the  book  is  an  important  milestone, 
arking  the  second  period  and  pointing  the  way  to  the 
ird. 

In  no  uncertain  terms  it  sounds  the  challenge  to 
itemalistic  welfare  work,  emphasizing  the  indispens- 
•le  need  of  a  co-operative  relationship  as  between  em- 
oyer  and  employee  in  the  furthering  of  any  measures 
Iculated  to  serve  the  interests  of  either.  The  fortunes 
'  the  employer  (dependent  upon  increased  production) 
;e  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
iployee.  Service  work  for  the  employee  is  as  much  a 
atter  of  economy  for  the  employer  as  is  the  upkeep  of 
s  machinery.  Now  economy  for  the  employer  and 
creased  production  will  not  arouse  any  particular  en- 
usiasm  in  the  employee  unless  he  sees  some  direct 
rsonal  benefit  to  be  gained  thereby.  In  other  words, 
le  employee  will,  naturally  enough,  refuse  to  be  the 
:bject  of  "service  work"  undertaken  to  increase  out- 
Vt  unless  he  too  gains  something  from  it.  "  If  there  is 
ie  slightest  suspicion  among  employees  that  their  effi- 
^ncy  is  being  increased  at  the  expense  of  their  happi- 
?ss,  and  that  so-called  'labor  administration'  is  a  sub- 
Jtute  for  reasonable  hours,  decent  wages  and  inde- 
indence,  it  is  doomed  to  failure.  If  the  value  of  this 
*rvice  is  not  apparent  to  the  employee  in  higher  money 
Mges,  he  must  at  least  be  convinced  that  his  own 
icater  efficiency-,  due  to  such  things  as  proper  health 
ipervision,  opportunity  for  recreation,  and  lessened 
^)rry  for  the  future,  has  increased  his  'real  wages'  and 
Is  capacity  for  enjoying  life." 

'  Labor  administration  had  its  beginnings  as  far  back 
;  1800,  and  even  in  those  early  days  a  few  far-seeing 
pneers  recognized  the  economic  issue  involved — al- 
ough  the  avowed  purpose  at  that  time  was  philan- 
irbpic,  and  the  methods  used  highly  paternalistic. 
Albert  Owen,  the  real  father  of  labor  administration, 
%.s  the  successful  manager  of  a  number  of  cotton  mills 
i  England.  In  1816  he  wrote:  "If  due  care  as  to  the 
i;xt  of  your  inanimate  machines  can  produce  such 
tneficial  results,  what  may  not  be  expected  if  you 
ovote  equal  attention  to  your  vital  machines,  who  are 


much  more  wonderfully  constructed?  .  .  .  From 
experience  which  cannot  deceive  me,  I  venture  to  assure 
you  that  your  time  and  money  so  applied,  if  directed  by 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would  return  not  five, 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  for  your  capital  so  expended,  but 
often  fifty  and  in  many  cases  one  hundred  per  cent." 

In  the  development  of  its  central  thought  the  book 
describes  the  various  kinds  of  personnel  and  service 
work  found  in  progressive  estabUshments  today.  The 
individual  employee,  his  psychology  and  his  reactions, 
are  kept  ever  before  the  reader  and  their  import  em- 
phasized as  factors  in  the  success  or  failure  of  all  better- 
ment schemes.  Employees  are  more  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested in  projects  towards  which  they  themselves  con- 
tribute something — either  of  money  or  energy-.  Thus, 
from  a  survey  of  the  recreation  in  461  industries,  it  was 
found  that  the  most  successful  type  was  that  carried 
on  by  the  Filene  Co-operative  Association  (of  William 
Filene's  Sons  Company,  in  Boston).  Every  employee 
can  become  a  member  of  this  Association.  "Commit- 
tees are  appointed  by  the  president  to  take  charge  of 
different  divisions  of  the  work.  .  .  .  The  firm  has 
allotted  space  in  the  store  for  the  comfort  and  recreation 
of  their  employees,  but  apart  from  this  all  recreational 
activities  are  self-supporting."  In  contrast  to  this,  "  It 
did  not  pay  the  Pocasset  Worsted  Co.,  near  Providence, 
R.  I.,  to  spend  $20,000  building  a  clubhouse  in  1907.  At 
first  membership  was  free,  but  later  it  was  raised  to  $2  a 
year  in  order  to  make  the  employees  feel  they  were  not 
accepting  charity.  The  membership  dwindled  neverthe- 
less from  200  to  60  and  the  experiment  was  considered 
unsuccessful.  .  .  .  It  is  obvious  that  a  clubhouse  is 
a  futile  expense  unless  employees  express  a  strong  desire 
for  it." 

We  see  the  same  principle  illustrated  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  housing  schemes  of  industrial  corporations. 
"  Perhaps  the  first  great  housing  venture  was  that  of  the 
Pullman  Company.  Here  the  employees  were  given, 
outright,  a  model  town.  The  president  of  the  Pullman 
Company  built  and  in  a  great  measure  regulated  the  en- 
tire town.  .  .  .  The  ultimate  aim  was  a  payment 
to  the  company  of  at  least  4  per  cent  on  the  money 
invested,  so  that  there  could  be  no  adaptation  of  rent 
to  wages.  Trouble  resulted  from  a  situation  involving 
fixed  rents  and  sliding  wage  scales,  both  controlled  by 
the  company.  In  1894,  when  wages  were  reduced  22  per 
cent  and  schedules  of  working  time  reduced,  while 
rents  remained  the  same,  the  men  struck.  As  a  result 
of  the  strike  the  company  disposed  of  its  houses,  and 
today  the  people  of  Pullman  provide  for  their  own 
needs." 

Various  factors  determine  the  extent  to  which  indus- 
trial concerns  should  develop  service  work  for  their 
employees.  Community  resources  and  transportation 
facilities  are  chief  among  these.  If  the  plant  is  within 
reasonable  distance  of  a  well  organized  community  with 
adequate,  modern  housing,  hospitals  and  clinics,  good 
recreational  facilities,  savings  or  co-operative  banks  and 
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stores,  the  chances  are  that  the  employee  can  find  for 
himself  the  necessary  means  for  the  pursuit  of  a  normal, 
well-balanced  life.  If,  however,  as  is  more  often  the 
case,  the  town's  facilities  are  inadequate  for  the  large 
number  of  employees  attracted  to  the  industry,  or  if  the 
plant  is  at  some  distance  from  a  town,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  employer  will  have  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  establishment  of  various  activities — essential  to  the 
well-being  of  every  individual.  In  the  establishing  of 
these  activities,  co-operative  methods  are  urged,  as 
those  best  calculated  to  bring  the  desired  results.  Credit 
unions,  group  insurance,  and  benefit  associations  under 
joint  management  are  described  in  detail,  as  are  building 
and  loan  associations  and  combination  stock-purchasing 
and  profit-sharing  plans.  Co-operative  enterprise  has 
developed  slowly  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  the 
American  temperament  is  peculiarly  individuahstic. 
The  employer  likes  to  be  the  boss  and  confer  favors,  the 
employee  likes  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
of  his  own  accord  will  make  little  effort  towards  the  im- 
provement of  his  condition. 

Significant  as  have  been  the  developments  to  date  of 
labor  administration,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  still  more  far- 
reaching  results.  As  the  efficiency  engineer  emphasized 
the  fact  that  men  as  well  as  machines  need  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  if  their  physical  usefulness  is  to  be 
unimpaired,  so  his  successor — the  employment  manager 
— taught  us  that  waste  is  incidental  to  labor  turnover 
and  prescribed  as  the  remedy  more  detailed  care  in 
hiring  and  holding  workers.  The  next  step,  which  as 
yet  we  have  seen  only  in  its  beginnings,  involves  joint 
management  by  employers  and  employees,  permanent 
arbitration  boards  and  resultant  decrease  in  friction  and 
increase  of  mutual  understanding  between  capital  and 
labor. 

H.  P.  K. 

THE  Social  Case  History:  Its  Construction 
AND  Content:  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York,  1920.    219  pp. 

No  book  could  be  more  timely  or  more  welcome  to 
case  workers  than  this  of  Mrs.  Sheffield's  on  the  social 
case  history.  In  no  other  phase  of  our  case  work  has 
our  thinking  been  so  confused,  our  practice  so  uncer- 
tain. To  cover  the  field  of  varying  practice  and  come 
out  with  any  conclusions  of  value  has  seemed  an  almost 
impossible  task.  Mrs.  Sheffield  has  accomphshed  this 
and  has  given  us  a  discussion  that  is  clear,  concise  and 
definite.  It  will  have  the  effect  both  of  standardizing 
certain  simple  accepted  features  of  record  writing  and 
of  stimulating  experimentation  in  other  more  complex 
phases. 

The  book  is  clearly  ordered,, leading  from  a  brief  chap- 
ter on  the  purpose  of  the  case  history  to  one  on  the  selec- 
tion of  material,  several  chapters  on  various  parts  of  the 
history,  and  a  discussion  of  the  narrative  in  detail,  con- 
cluding with  a  chapter  on  the  wider  implications  of  case 
recording. 

Chapter  II,  entitled,  "A  Basis  for  the  Selection  of 
Material,"  gives  the  clue  to  the  thought  of  the  book. 


The  choice  of  material  is  determined  from  the  start  b) 
relevance  or  significance  for  treatment.     The  record 
must  contain  all  facts  that  are  significant  for  treatment 
How  are  we  to  determine  whether  a  fact  has  value  oi 
significance?     By  the  larger  idea  or  key  concept  t( 
which  it  points,  this  concept  varying  with  the  worker' 
experience  and  knowledge.    The  key  concept  apper. 
definitely  again  in  Chapter  V  as  the  means  for  classii 
ing  the  material  of  the  narrative.    Several  illustratii 
are  given  of  interviews  arranged  under  such  concei 
as  health,  education,  occupation,  rehabilitation.    Ea 
individual  member  of  a  family  appears  sorted  out  in 
his  different  factors.    The  value  of  using  such  concept 
it  is  pointed  out,  lies  in  the  greater  ease  and  definitenes 
with  which  treatment  is  thereby  kept  in  view.    Th 
final,  most  important  use  of  the  key  concept  is  to  b 
found  in  the  diagnostic  summary.    The  writer  define 
this  as  a  "definite  statement  of  the  problems  presente 
in  the  client's  situation,"  urging  the  making  of  sucb 
summary  at  the  close  of  every  investigation.    A  for 
for  a  diagnostic  summary  is  given  under  such  headin 
as  "Physical  and  mental  basis  of  tjie  case"  (see  pa_ 
150). 

That  the  writer  is  somewhat  aware  of  the  danger 
which  this  effort  at  classification  may  lead  is  indicat 
by  a  statement,  in  a  foot-note,  of  what  would  seem 
some  of  us  to  require  large  print  at  the  beginning  a: 
end  of  this  chapter,  that  is,  the  warning  that  concepti. 
diagnostic  terms  for  a  long  time  to  come  will  need  to  ! 
followed  by  the  evidence,  since  no  two  workers  may  ha^ 
the  same  content  for  such  a  term  as,  for  examp 
"irresponsible  father."  Is  there  not  a  danger  in  tryii 
to  crystallize  our  facts  into  concepts  at  this  early  sta 
in  our  case  work;  the  danger  that  these  conceptu 
terms  may  fasten  themselves  upon  us  as  static  entitu 
blocking  the  way  to  further  observation  and  thinkin 
Why  do  we  need  the  vague  terms  "  irresponsible  father 
"unstable,"  when  we  have  the  actual  facts  of  the  mai 
behavior  given  below.'  The  conceptual  terms  add  no! 
ing  to  our  understanding  of  the  situation. 

Nothing  could  be  more  undesirable  to  the  reviewa 
mind  than  Mrs.  Sheffield's  suggestion  that  the  coinil 
of  descriptive  phrases  for  the  purposes  of  diagno 
would  be  a  desirable  task  for  a  committee  on  term 
ology.  Case  workers  have  not  long  been  interested 
the  careful  painstaking  observation  and  recording 
facts.  Certain  simple  social  facts,  such  as  "  bad  hot 
ing,"  they  are  trained  to  observe,  but  in  the  realm 
human  behavior  and  human  relationship,  of  "charact 
facts,"  they  are  only  making  a  slight  beginning.  Pr> 
ably  every  case  we  now  diagnose  so  glibly  without  i 
gard  to  character  facts  would  have  to  be  rewritt 
twenty-five  or  even  ten  years  hence  in  the  new  light  tb 
character  facts  will  then  throw  on  our  understanding 
the  problems.  Nor  until  our  concepts  in  the  personab 
realm  are,  to  use  Mrs.  Sheffield's  own  terms,  so  "ex; 
and  copious"  that  every  fact's  relations  can  ot  cij 
rectly  focused  and  its  significance  to  a  larger  whole  ci, 
rectly  grasped  can  we  afford  to  use  the  concept  at  t 
risk  of  omitting  or  obscuring  the  fact. 
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The  same  criticism  may  be  applied  to  the  criterion 
'significance  for  treatment,"  which  determines  the 
rhoice  of  material.  We  do  not  know  enough  yet  about 
ocial  needs  to  be  able  to  eliminate  what  will  be  of  no 
/alue  for  treatment.  This  seems  to  imply  diagnosis 
jefore  our  facts  are  assembled.  The  chapter  on  this 
)oint  gives  many  excellent  illustrations  of  facts  chosen 
jecause  of  significance  for  treatment,  but  only  one  where 
"acts  given  might  have  been  omitted  as  irrelevant  for 
;reatment.  As  Mrs.  Sheffield  herself  says,  all  facts  may 
lave  some  significance  for  treatment.  Certainly  they 
lave  significance  for  the  understanding  which  should 
arecede  treatment.  We  are  not  in  need  of  a  criterion  by 
Which  to  eliminate  any  facts  from  the  record  but  of  a 
rriterion  which  will  eliminate  the  worker's  reactions  to 
these  facts.  Mrs.  Sheffield  offers  many  helpful  sugges- 
rions  for  freeing  our  records  from  such  reactions  in  her 
discussions  of  redundancy,  verbosity  and  "  behold  me 
busy"  details. 

!  Likewise  the  suggestions  for  the  elimination  of  ephem- 
eral and  process  details  in  Chapter  IV  are  e.xcellent. 
With  any  effort  to  free  the  record  from  really  ephemeral 
and  insignificant  detail  there  can  be  no  quarrel.  But 
the  outstanding  limitation  in  record  writing  which  im- 
presses the  reviewer  as  far  more  serious  than  the  inclu- 
sion of  insignificant  detail  is  the  omission  of  valuable 
and  significant  detail.  We  are  not  even  clearly  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  kinds  of  facts  with  which  case  work  is 
Concerned.  Take  this  statement  of  Mrs.  Sheffield's: 
"The  social  worker  has  to  deal  right  along  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  clients  whose  situations  call  for  the  use 
|of  only  '  the  elementary  facts  of  social  adjustment: 
'income,  employment,  housing,  housekeeping'.  These 
problems  are  not  compUcated  by  any  pronounced  in- 
adaptability of  character.  The  adjusting  of  their  diffi- 
culties may  not  be  easy  but  it  can  often  be  done  satis- 
factorily with  the  extreme  minimum  of  character  in- 
sight. The  moment  the  worker  finds  a  need  of  influenc- 
ing the  conduct  or  the  decisions  of  her  client  she  must 
get  at  an  understanding  of  his  inner  life."  Some  of  us 
are  protesting  that  we  can  do  no  case  work  without  in- 
fluencing the  conduct  and  decisions  of  our  clients  and 
ithat  no  successful  adjustment  is  ever  made  without  a 
I  maximum  of  regard  to  character  or  personaUty  forces. 


In  other  words,  we  are  insisting  that  personality  and 
social  relationship  facts  are  preeminently  the  facts  upon 
which  successful  case  work  depends. 

Mrs.  Sheffield  retrieves  her  former  assumprion  to 
some  extent  in  the  last  chapter  where  she  says  that  as 
time  goes  on  our  treatment  purposes  must  spring  from 
more  scientific  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  social  mal- 
adjustment. There  is  a  suggestion  elsewhere  in  the 
book  that  Mrs.  Sheffield  feels  that  much  of  social  mal- 
adjustment is  in  the  realm  of  personality  and  that  psy- 
chology and  psychiatry  will  furnish  the  scientific  con- 
ceptions on  which  the  social  worker  can  build.  Psy- 
chology and  psychiatry  have  already  given  much  to  so- 
cial work,  but  not  the  identification  and  classification  of 
character  entities,  as  Mrs.  Sheffield  seems  at  times  to 
imply.  Even  the  concept  of  feeblemindedness  treated 
as  a  character  entity  when  first  learned  by  the  social 
worker  has  become  broken  up  into  almost  as  many  dif- 
ferent concrete  facts  as  there  are  feebleminded  indi- 
viduals to  be  described.  The  concern  of  these  sciences 
is  no  diflPerent  from  what  Mrs.  Sheffield  so  clearly  states 
to  be  the  social  worker's  concern  "with  character  in 
motion,  with  social  behavior  and  relationships."  The 
invaluable  contribution  which  psychology  and  particu- 
larly psychiatry  have  made  to  social  work,  in  the  re- 
viewer's opinion,  is  an  appreciation  of  scientific  method. 
W'hat  the  social  worker  gets  when  she  takes  her  sum- 
marized record  to  the  psychiatrist  is  not  a  diagnosis  of 
character  but  a  succession  of  questions  in  regard  to  the 
individual's  behavior  and  histor>',  sending  her  back  into 
the  field  again  for  more  and  more  concrete  behavior 
facts.  She  learns  to  observe  more  carefully  and  more  in- 
telligently and  to  avoid  overhasty  classifications.  If 
the  social  worker  can  learn  from  psychiatry  a  genuine 
regard  for  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  social  relation- 
ships with  which  she  is  perforce  dealing  and  will  make  a 
consistent  effort  to  record  these  facts,  including  an 
analysis  of  her  own  processes,  fully  and  accurately,  not 
obscuring  them  by  emotional  adjectives  or  conceptual 
terms,  her  records  will  stand  as  a  contribution  not  only 
to  methods  of  case  treatment  but  to  the  new  and  slowly 
accumulating  body  of  scientific  knowledge  of  social  be- 
havior and  relationships. 

ViRGiNi.\  P.  Robinson 


FOR  YOUR  DIRECTORY 


IT  IS  inevitable  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  many 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  societies  listed  in  the 
Directory-  of  Family  Social  Work  Societies  should 
occur.    The  information  given  monthly  in  this  column 
will  keep  your  Directory-  up  to  date. 

Lincoln,  Illinois,  Bureau  of  Social  Service:  Miss 
Lillian  A.  Waters,  general  secretary. 

RocKFORD,  Illinois,  Public  Welfare  Association: 
Miss  Prudence  Ross,  general  secretary. 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  Associated  Charities:  Miss 
H.  E.  M.  Fenstad,  general  secretary. 


DuLUTH,  Minn.,  Associated  Charities:  Clyde  Durgin, 
general  secretary. 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y.,  Charity  Organization  Society: 
Miss  Alice  L.  Stone,  general  secretary. 

E.\u  Claire,  Wis.,  Associated  Charities:  Miss 
Jeanette  E.  Craney,  general  secretary. 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  Service  League:  Miss  Hattie 
Gabrielson,  general  secretary. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Public  Welfare  Association:  Miss 
Jeannette  Davis,  general  secretary. 
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llor  a  century  our  growth  has  corru 
through  national  expansion  and  the 
increase  of  the  functions  of  the  federal 
government.  The  grou-th  of  the  future 
— at  least  of  the  immediate  future — 
must  be  in  quality  and  spiritual  value. 
And  that  can  come  only  through  the 
concentrated^  intensified  striving  of 
smaller  groups. 

Louis  D.  Brandeis        i 
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THE  CO-EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  AND  PARENTS^ 

C.  MACFIE  CAMPBELL,  M.D. 

Of  the  Henry  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
{Now  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Harvard  Medical  School) 


W: 


HAT  we  do  today  is  determined  by 
what  we  did  yesterday,  how  we  feel 
today  towards  the  main  issues  of  life 
IS  determined  very  largely  by  how  we  have 
learned  to  feel  about  them  in  days  long  past. 
The  point  of  view  of  education  has  begun  to 
change;  the  focus  of  interest  is  less  the  ques- 
tion of  imparting  information  than  that  of 
training  the  individual  to  act  and  to  feel  in 
the  best  balanced  manner.  While  the  child 
is  being  educated,  is  being  taught  a  certain 
amount  of  information  which  will  later  be 
useful,  he  should  also  be  trained  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  social  functions.  Today  I 
wish  to  discuss  very  briefly  one  aspect  of  the 
educational  problem.  The  child  is  being 
trained  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment, 
and  in  that  environment  the  parents  of  the 
'  child  are  a  very  prominent  element,  and  the 
j  child's  type  of  adaptation  to  these  individuals 
is  a  very  important  matter. 

:  *  Delivered  at  the  Connecticut  State  Conference  of 
!  Chanties  and  Correction,  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  25, 
'1920. 


The  child  with  its  intuition  often  realizes 
that  the  game  is  rather  one-sided  and  is 
sometimes  puzzled  by  the  conditions  to 
which  he  has  to  react.  He  hears  very  definite 
judgments  passed  which  he  does  not  find  easy 
to  understand;  he  finds  parents  themselves 
not  very  consistent  in  their  attitude  towards 
their  children.  It  seems  surprising  that  while 
the  child  is  being  taught  to  adapt  himself  to 
his  seniors,  no  effort  has  apparently  been 
made  by  the  seniors  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  juniors;  it  would  be  a  worthwhile  experi- 
ment to  undertake  this  training  of  the  seniors 
and  to  find  out  how  they  might  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  children's  point  of  view.  If  a 
business  man  were  brought  into  contact  with 
children  for  a  period  each  day  and  encour- 
aged to  take  a  natural  interest  in  the  main 
concerns  of  their  lives,  if  he  were  to  realize 
that  his  own  emotional  values  in  which  he  is 
altogether  absorbed  are  absolutely  different 
from  those  of  the  children  with  whom  he  is 
associated,  he  would  have  made  an  important 
step  in  his  own  education. 
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Unfortunately  there  is  no  such  school  for 
parents  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  prepare 
some  substitute.  How  can  we  give  parents 
an  opportunity  of  learning  how  to  adapt 
themselves  to  this  new  problem  in  their  lives, 
the  problem  of  their  children  ?  I  know  of  no 
university  which  deals  with  this  phase  of 
education.  The  physical  supervision  of  chil- 
dren is  an  essential  if  minor  element  in  the 
r6le  of  the  parent,  yet  it  is  striking  how  little 
attention  is  given  even  to  this.  The  college 
graduates  of  today  are  going  to  be  the  parents 
of  the  next  generation,  if  they  condescend  to 
this  ordinary  task;  they  are  going  to  give 
their  children  their  special  emotional  values, 
they  are  going  to  condition  the  reactions  of 
the  children  either  in  a  healthy  and  robust 
way  or  in  a  way  that  leads  to  a  distorted 
judgment  of  the  real  values  of  life.  Surely 
they  should  have  some  opportunity  to  get 
the  knowledge  which  will  guide  their  actions. 

During  the  school  period  of  all  children 
certain  pedagogical  difficulties  are  met  with; 
the  child  may  not  be  getting  along  well,  he 
may  not  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  ordinary 
day's  routine;  in  addition  there  may  be  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  food  and  sleep;  tan- 
trums and  tempers  may  complicate  the 
situation;  from  the  point  of  view  of  school 
discipline  there  may  be  odd  reactions  which 
the  teacher  has  to  take  into  consideration. 
Why  does  the  child  make  himself  a  nuisance 
in  the  class,  tease  other  children,  fail  to  re- 
spond to  the  influence  of  the  teacher.?  When 
we  take  up  these  difficulties  we  find  it  quite 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  situation,  if  we 
limit  ourselves  merely  to  the  study  of  the 
individual  symptom  and  do  not  consider  the 
whole  environment  of  the  child. 

A  child  may  be  a  problem  in  the  school 
because  he  is  restless.  The  mother  tells  us 
that  he  has  a  delicate  digestion,  is  subject  to 
headaches;  but  after  one  or  two  questions 
we  find  that  these  are  merely  symptoms  and 
that  the  whole  regime  of  the  child  is  at  fault. 
We  are  told  that  the  child  cannot  eat  this  or 
that.  When  we  ask  the  reason  the  parent 
says  that  the  child  does  not  like  it.  When  we 
press  the  matter,  "Did  you  try  to  make  the 
child  take  it.f"' — "Why,  yes,  I  threatened 


him  that  if  he  didn't  take  it  he  would  not  get 
any  dessert."  "Did  you  take  away  the  des- 
sert.?" "No,  I  didn't  do  that."  The  mother 
could  not  let  her  child  be  unhappy,  even  in 
order  that  he  might  learn  an  important  les- 
son. Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  had  learned 
to  neglect  what  he  realized  was  an  empty 
threat,  had  learned  to  dominate  the  situation 
at  home.?  In  regard  to  the  formation  of  thej 
sleep  habit  we  find  the  same  thing:  the  child 
will  not  go  to  sleep  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions— unless  there  is  a  light,  unless  his 
mother  is  beside  him  or  in  the  house — so 
that  his  mother  must  choose  between  accept- 
ing pernicious  associations  which  the  child 
has  formed  or  insisting  on  a  good  regime. 
She  may  say  that  from  infancy  the  child  was 
a  poor  sleeper,  that  he  cried  very  distress- 
ingly and  that  if  she  took  him  up  he  would  be 
quiet.  She  seems  not  to  realize  that  if  she 
had  let  the  child  cry,  after  making  sure  that  i 
there  was  nothing  requiring  attention,  and 
had  thus  formed  correct  associations,  the 
child  would  probably  have  settled  down  to 
a  quiet  routine.  Of  course,  correct  associ- 
ations are  not  acquired  without  effort  and 
the  mother  may  have  to  insist  on  the  routine, 
even  though  at  the  time  it  is  distressing  to 
herself  as  well  as  to  the  child.  It  is  very 
important  that  parents  themselves  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  understand  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  and  realize  how  important 
these  are  for  later -life,  because  the  happiness 
and  efl^ciency  of  the  individual  depend  on  the 
formation  of  the  right  habits.  One  mother 
had  breast-fed  her  child  for  three  years  be- 
cause he  had  been  delicate  in  infancy.  Any- 
thing that  the  child  wanted  he  got.  He  had 
very  bad  habits.  The  mother  was  told  that  | 
a  change  to  another  environment  would 
benefit  him.  She  refused  to  accept  the  sug-  ; 
gestion.  We  said  that  we  would  put  him  in 
a  place  where  he  would  get  the  best  of  care. 
The  mother  admitted  the  possibilities  but 
said  she  could  not  do  it.  It  was  simply 
that  it  made  too  much  demand  on  her  own 
emotions.  Her  feeling  of  deprivation  was 
too  strong  to  be  subordinated  to  the  interest 
of  her  child.  What  looks  like  solicitude  for 
the  child   is  often  merely  egotism  through 
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the  expansion  of  the  parent's  own  life  into 
the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  not  an  indifferent 
matter  whether  the  child  is  considered  a 
domestic  pet,  the  property  of  the  parent,  or 
whether  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  individual, 
a  new  life  to  be  trained  for  future  indepen- 
dence. 

The  reaction  of  the  parents  is  often  dom- 
inated by  personal  factors  which  have  a  more 
serious  significance.  Parents  would  often 
find  it  difficult  to  explain  or  justify  the  emo- 
tional value  which  they  attach  to  the  be- 
havior of  the  child.  The  emotional  value 
which  the  parent  gives  to  childish  reactions 
is  illustrated  by  what  happens  when  the  child 
has  begun  to  use  words  of  which  parents  dis- 
approve. If  we  go  to  the  parents  and  show 
them  that  the  child  has  used  language  of  a 
crude  type  or  committed  some  sexual  mis- 
demeanor, we  are  liable  to  find  either  severe 
condemnation  of  the  child  or  an  acute  re- 
action of  denial  and  disinclination  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  situation.  The 
teacher  is  aware  of  the  child's  misdeed  and 
feels  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
parents  to  take  an  interest  in  the  happening 
and  bring  to  bear  influence  which  might 
benefit  the  child.  In  many  cases  it  is  danger- 
ous for  the  teacher  to  carry  her  story  to  the 
parents.  They  resent  the  information  as  if 
it  had  been  an  insult.  They  act  as  if  they 
felt  that  they  themselves  had  been  accused 
of  something  improper.  .  What  lies  back  of 
such  a  reaction.?  The  fact  that  children  deal 
with  natural  impulses  in  a  natural  way,  use 
language  in  a  way  which  we  wish  to  modify, 
is  no  reason  why  such  an  intense  emotion 
should  be  created.  Teachers  have  the  alter- 
native of  leaving  the  situation  as  it  is  or  of 
trying  to  modify  the  attitude  of  the  parent. 
The  latter  has  its  complications,  for  the  re- 
action is  apparently  something  about  which 
the  parent  is  very  sensitive.  If  the  child 
stands  on  a  com,  the  reaction  is  more 
violent  than  if  the  child  stands  on  an  empty 
ishoe;  yet  the  awkwardness  in  the  two  cases 
piay  be  the  same.  The  fact  that  the  parents 
are  so  sensitive  to  the  child's  conduct  may, 

they  are  at  all  analytical,  give  them  im- 


portant insight  into  a  lot  of  sensitive  material 

on  their  own  part  which  ought  to  be  dealt 
with.  One  mother  is  irritated  because  a 
child  associates  with  plebeian  neighbors;  she 
may  only  thus  come  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance which  she  attaches  to  climbing  the 
social  ladder. 

The  reaction  to  the  school  discipline  is  not 
entirely  apart  from  the  reaction  to  the  home 
values;  just  as  the  reaction  to  animals  of  the 
child  shown  in  Dr.  Watson's  moving  pictures 
is  explained  by  previous  experience,  so  the 
child,  thwarted  and  repressed  at  home,  is 
going  to  transfer  his  reaction  to  other  author- 
ities, and  the  conduct  of  the  child  in  school 
is  explained  by  the  atmosphere  at  home.  In 
many  cases  we  find  that  this  home  atmos- 
phere is  most  unsuitable;  the  mother  pays 
very  little  attention  to  the  child,  the  father 
is  now  over-severe,  now  over-indulgent,  with 
a  resultant  lack  of  discipline  which  the 
teacher  finds  very  hard  to  deal  with.  It 
seems  illogical  that  there  should  be  the  pres- 
ent divorce  between  school  and  home  in  the 
training  of  the  child  and  that  there  should 
be  so  little  mutual  discussion  between  par- 
ents and  teachers.  The  parents  feel  in 
sending  their  children  to  school  that  they 
have  rid  themselves  of  some  of  their  resf)onsi- 
bilities.  As  for  themselves,  they  feel  that 
they  are  finished  products,  that  there  is  no 
special  problem  with  regard  to  their  conduct 
in  relation  to  their  children.  They  feel  that 
they  can  and  should  impose  their  own  stan- 
dards upon  them.  ^ 

Mental  hygiene  can  be  attained  tBitnigh 
the  school  more  easily  than  in  any  othfifjpray, 
but  it  can  be  attained  only  if,  in  looking  after 
the  difficulties  of  the  school  children,  you 
also  look  after  the  homes  of  the  school  chil- 
dren. There  must  be  continuity  between 
the  home  training  and  the  school  training. 
I  know  of  no  better  method  by  which  certain 
false  conventional  values  can  be  modified 
than  by  seeing  that  the  training  of  the  school 
is  linked  up  to  that  at  home  by  means  of 
visiting  teachers  and  school  nurses,  or  what- 
ever equivalent  machinery  is  found  to  be 
available. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


DURING  the  last  year 
had  in  this  country  an  unexampled 
demand  for  labor.  High  wages,  pro- 
duction at  top  speed  of  luxuries  as  well  as 
necessities,  have  encouraged  many  Cas- 
sandra-like prophecies  of  a  day  of  reckoning. 
Despite  our  optimism,  that  day  or  its  fore- 
runner seems  actually  upon  us,  and  the  coun- 
try is  already  facing  the  problem  of  excessive 
involuntary  unemploj^ment.  To  what  de- 
gree of  seriousness  the  situation  may  attain 
is  beyond  our  knowledge,  but  in  all  prob- 
ability this  is  not  the  real  after-the-war 
crisis  and  we  are  not  yet  in  for  anything  as 
serious  or  as  long  continued  as  were  the  un- 
employment crises  of  1893-4,  1907-8,  or 
even  of  1914-5.  But  whatever  may  develop 
within  the  next  few  months,  present  condi- 
tions warrant  immediate  action.  Employers 
of  labor  are  girding  themselves  for  a  period 
of  financial  depression,  and  already  social 
agencies  are  receiving  many  applications  due 
to  lack  of  work.  In  order  that  this  coming 
winter  may  not  be  a  costly  one  in  unnec- 
essary human  suffering,  and  in  order,  too, 
that  we  may  encourage  the  habit  of  planning 
ahead  for  business  depressions  which  are  cer- 
tain to  recur,  it  behooves  social  workers  the 
country  over  to  visualize  the  present  prob- 
lem as  soon  as  possible  and  to  formulate  an 
adequate  plan  for  effective  action — a  plan 
which,  though  it  will  necessarily  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  needs  and  resources  of 
indim^lual  communities,  will  take  into  ac- 
coiiffit /the  social  experience  painfully  ac- 
quired in  earlier  periods  of  stress. 

Record  of  this  experience  is  not  as  accessi- 
ble a,s  it  should  be,  but  it  can  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  social  agencies  and  of  various 
municipal,  state,  and  national  committees. 
The  best  of  their  recommendations,  together 
with  plans  already  in  process  of  formulation 
for  use  in  some  of  our  large  cities  this  winter, 
are  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  Call  a  conference  of  the  local  group  of 
responsible  social  agencies.  If  there  is  a  cen- 
tral council   or  more  informal   permanent 


;ncies  already  in  existence 
this  would  of  course  be  the  a<^ve  body  in 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  social  organizations, 
A  temporary  committee  organized  for  the 
length  of  the  emergency  is  practicable  how- 
ever and  may  take  the  initiative  in  the  call- 
ing of  meetings  for  consultation.  The  first 
problem  for  the  consideration  of  such  a  body 
is  a  definition  of  the  existing  situation.  How 
many  wage  earners  are  already  out  of  work 
in  your  town.?  Have  social  agencies  begun 
to  receive  applications  due  to  lack  of  work.? 
Here  it  is  essential  that  we  differentiate  be- 
tween casual  and  seasonal  unemployment 
and  that  which  is  actually  attributable  to  the 
present  business  depression.  Even  in  our 
prosperity  of  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  unemployment, 
and  in  normal  times  from  5  to  14  per  cent 
of  labor  is  unemployed.  Day  laborers  and 
members  of  the  various  building  trades  al- 
ways have  uncertain  work  during  the  winter 
months,  and  usually  make  provision  from 
their  own  earnings  for  such  slack  times. 
Figures  as  to  the  number  of  unemployed 
should  not  as  a  rule  include  these  trades. 
The  pooling  of  such  knowledge  as  the  in- 
dividual agencies  have  will  give  a  working 
basis  for  the  beginning  of  activities.  It  will 
also  suggest  the  need  for  a  frequent  exchange 
of  similar  inforrriation  as  the  winter  ad- 
vances. 

In  what  way  does  the  present  situation 
differ  from  previous  crises.?  One  city  feels 
that  the  scarcity  of  houses  will  complicate 
matters  by  increasing  the  number  of  evic- 
tions; other  cities  will  have  their  peculiar 
difficulties.  Each  agency  should  be  en- 
couraged to  state  its  individual  plans  fori 
meeting  the  need  and  thus  insure  co-ordina- 
tion of  effort  as  well  as  the  prevention  of 
duplication.  The  possibilities  for  division  of 
work  among  the  various  organizations,  either 
on  the  basis  of  district  or  of  type  of  case, 
should  be  thoroughly  considered.  Joint 
action  in  publicity,  in  gathering  statistics 
and  in  opposing  unwise  methods  of  meeting 
the  situation  may  be  worked  out  under  the 
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direction  of  the  conference  or  of  special  com- 
mittees. A  committee  from  this  group  to 
confer  with  the  municipal  authorities  as  to 
measures  which  may  be  undertaken  by  the 
city  would  seem  imperative.  The  carrying 
out  of  the  plans  outlined  below  implies  not 
only  an  understanding  of  the  situation  by  the 
socialorganizations  but  a  desire  forco-opera- 
tive  activity. 

2.  Strengthen  existing  agencies.  In  time  of 
stress,  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  create  new- 
machinery.  Such  emergency  measures  how- 
ever usually  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
the  safety  of  the  community  depends  rather 
on  the  strengthening  of  those  agencies  which 
are  already  familiar  with  the  city  and  its  re- 
sources. It  is  probable  that  more  money 
will  be  needed  in  order  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  workers,  as  well  as  to  give  the  needed 
relief.  Volunteers  who  wish  to  be  of  service 
should  be  encouraged  to  attach  themselves 
to  organizations  already  in  the  field.  Co- 
ordination through  a  social  service  exchange 
will  strengthen  the  efforts  of  existing  soci- 
eties, prevent  waste  of  tim.e,  energy  and 
money,  and  protect  the  unemployed  from 
the  confusion  of  conflicting  advice.  If  an  ex- 
change does  not  already  exist,  this  is  one  of 
the  new  pieces  of  machinery  which  can  be 
advised  without  hesitation;  if  one  already 
exists,  its  wider  use  should  be  encouraged. 
Every  agency,  every  church,  every  house- 
holder must  be  urged  to  care  for  the  families 
already  well  known,  although  the  new  situa- 
tion may  tempt  them  to  dump  out-of-works 
on  a  family  or  relief  society. 

3.  Develop  but  regulate  publicity.    The  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  know  what  orderly  steps  are 
being  taken  to  meet  emergent  needs.     Per- 
i  haps,  even  more,  social  agencies  and  those 
[  who  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed need  to  have  the  understanding  co- 
}  operation  and  support  of  the  public  in  carry- 
ing out  their  plans.    But,  whether  publicity 
IS  undertaken  by  the  individual  agencies  or 
jointly  by  a  group,  it  must  be  constructive, 
educational   and   above    all    true.      Rumor 
should  have  no  place  in  articles  released  by  a 
social  agency  in  time  of  crisis.    Newspaper 


articles  which  feature  a  drive  for  funds  for 
the  unemployed,  advertisements  of  large  re- 
lief work  enterprises  will  attract  to  the  city, 
or  to  the  agency  thus  advertising,  an  abso- 
lutely unmanageable  mass  problem  of  people 
whose  distress  could  have  been  cared  for 
more  adequately  in  other  ways.  Stories  of 
actual  constructive  work  with  individuals 
who  have  been  helped  to  use  their  own  re- 
sources, instances  of  unusual  adaptability  on 
the  part  of  the  work-seeker,  general — and 
accurate — statements  as  to  the  amount  of 
local  unemployment  and  of  the  resources  for 
remedying  it,  can  be  made  interesting  read- 
ing. Small  cards  or  leaflets  which  describe 
the  activities  and  functions  of  the  various 
social  agencies — public  as  well  as  private — 
and  of  the  usefulness  and  purpose  of  the  so- 
cial service  exchange  may  be  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  unions,  churches,  clubs,  teachers 
and  benevolently  minded  individuals.  The 
contributors  to  the  different  organizations 
may  be  circularized  by  a  more  personal  let- 
ter, outlining  plans  which  are  contemplated, 
and  encouraging  their  turning  for  advice  and 
information  to  the  agency  in  which  they 
have  already  shown  confidence  by  previous 
contributions.  A  more  personal  kind  of  pub- 
licity which  has  decided  advantages  in  the 
contacts  which  it  establishes  was  tried  in 
Boston  in  1907-8,  when  a  special  committee 
with  a  trained  case  worker  as  secretary 
"visited  the  officials  of  employers'  and  busi- 
ness organizations,  employment  bureaus, 
certain  public  departments,  trades  unions, 
and  churches  especially  interested  in  the  un- 
employed, and  asked  them  to  send  to  her 
word  of  any  instances  of  distress  of  which 
they  knew."  And  in  Philadelphia,  that  same 
winter,  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity 
interviewed  personally  the  secretaries  of  trade 
unions  in  all  the  trades  affected  by  the  hard 
times  and  urged  the  prompt  reference  to  the 
Societyof  all  distress  that  they  were  unable  to 
relieve,  asked  clergymen  by  letter  to  do  the 
same,  and  also  communicated  to  this  effect 
with  school  teachers  and  police  lieutenants. 


4.  Raise  funds  on  the  basis  of  a  well-thought- 
out  plan.    We  have  spoken  of  the  need  for 
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more  money  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  al- 
ready established  needed  agencies.  How  is 
this  money  to  be  raised  ?  A  blanket  answer 
would  be, "  by  multiplying  intensive  methods 
which  have  previously  met  with  success  in 
the  community."  Special  appeal  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  different  groups  in  the  cities, 
a  thorough  canvass  of  old  subscribers,  a  per- 
sonal appeal  by  individual  directors  to  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  have  a  social  or  business 
contact — all  of  these  methods  should  be  used 
and  all  should  include  a  clear  statement  of 
what  plans  have  been  adopted  and  why.  One 
family  society  recently  raised  $10,000  by  a 
series  of  three  brief  letters  which  called  at- 
tention to  the  growing  distaste  for  drives,  ex- 
plained the  concrete  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  made  clear  the  need  of  extension. 
The  right  kind  of  publicity  will  of  course  aid 
in  money  raising,  because  if  the  public  can 
be  convinced  that  good  work  is  really  being 
done,  it  can  also  be  induced  to  support  it. 

The  raising  of  a  central  relief  fund  should 
be  discouraged  not  only  because  it  is  utterly 
inadequate  but  also  because  it  tempts  private 
individuals  to  dump  their  own  responsibili- 
ties on  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  public  and 
dries  up  personal  initiative  and  resourceful- 
ness. Our  past  experiences  have  already 
shown  us  their  dangers.  To  understand  how 
futile  either  private  or  public  general  relief 
funds  may  be  we  have  only  to  glance  at 
Philadelphia  in  1914  where,  with  a  problem 
of  from  70,000  to  80,000  unemployed,  some 
well-intentioned  people  set  out  to  meet  all 
needs  by  a  public  and  widely  advertised 
grant  of  $50,000 — less  than  $1  per  person  for 
six  months  of  unemployment!  Or  at  Chicago 
where  in  1907-8  the  advertisement  of  a  huge 
fund  to  be  raised  for  relief  attracted  to  the 
city  hundreds  of  people  who  would  have  been 
vastly  better  off  elsewhere. 

5.  Deal  differently  with  different  groups  of 
the  unemployed.  Here  the  need  for  differen- 
tiation is  at  once  evident.  Not  only  must 
seasonal  or  casual  workers  be  regarded  apart 
from  those  who  are  unemployed  because  of 
present  business  conditions  but,  even  more 
important,  wage  earners  with  dependents, 


those  actually  residing  in  the  city  should  be 
distinguished  from  transients  who  follow  the 
lure  of  newspaper  promises  or  rumors  of 
work  from  town  to  town.  Also  the  capable 
and  efficient  laborer  temporarily  out  of  work 
should  receive  different  treatment  from  the 
chronic  unemployable. 

An  employment  bureau,  preferably  under 
public  auspices,  may  be  of  great  assistance  in 
this  process  of  differentiation.  It  offers  an 
opportunity  to  register  the  unemployed  and, 
if  employers — factories,  shops,  and  house- 
holders— call  upon  it  to  fill  their  needr,  it 
will  do  much  to  fit  the  worker  to  real  work  at 
real  wages.  Such  an  employment  bureau, 
through  interchange  of  information  with 
other  parts  of  the  country,  could  wisely 
guide  the  migrations  of  laborers  to  towns 
suffering  less  from  the  financial  crisis.  Se- 
vere as  conditions  may  be  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  there  are  always  some  towns  where 
certain  industries  continue  to  run  at  top 
speed.  A  printer  who  has  recently  discharged 
part  of  his  force  says  that  his  men  have 
solved  their  own  problems  by  going  to  some 
of  the  small  towns  which,  during  the  last 
year,  have  suffered  from  lack  of  printers  and 
which  now,  in  spite  of  business  depression, 
welcome  back  the  skilled  men.  Whether  or 
not  a  bureau  for  this  purpose  should  be  estab- 
Hshed  in  a  given  locality  during  time 
stress  is  dependent  on  local  conditions.  An] 
existing  employment  bureau,  howeverJ 
whether  state,  commercial  or  under  the  aus 
pices  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  or  Y.W.C.A.  shouk 
be  utilized  to  the  utmost  and  stimulated  tal 
strengthen  and  extend  its  efforts.  i| 

Resident  wage  earners  with  or  without  de- 
pendents should  of  course  be  given  prefer- 
ence over  the  out-of-work  transient.  The 
latter  may  wisely  be  considered  a  public 
charge.  A  case  worker  attached  to  the  staff 
of  any  existing  lodging  house,  or,  in  com- 
munities where  the  police  station  is  the  only 
shelter  offered,  a  similar  skilled  person  in  co- 
operation with  police  or  judge  might  arrange 
for  adequate  care  for  the  homeless.  A  work 
test  (not  relief  in  the  form  of  work)  is  of  par- 
ticular service  in  getting  a  better  understand- 
ing of  this  difficult  group  and  in  pointing  the 
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way  to  better  individual  treatment.  To 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  group  meeting  of 
family  social  work  secretaries: 

A  variety  of  small  tests  will  serve  better  than  one  in- 
dustrial plant.  If  a  wood  cutting  firm  will  check  its 
steam  saw,  utilize  the  services  of  selected  men  instead, 
and  report  accurately  on  the  promptness  and  industry 
of  each  man,  the  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  dis- 
placing no  independent  labor.  In  so  far  as  classifica- 
tion is  possible,  keep  the  homeless  and  the  resident,  the 
casual  laborer  and  the  steady  worker  without  a  job  far 
apart.  One  plan  which  has  worked  well  is  to  induce 
charitable  or  other  institutions  to  give  indoor  day's 
work,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  paid  for — scrub- 
bing, window  cleaning,  dish  washing,  laundry  work, 
etc. — to  selected  men  and  women,  the  society  paying 
for  the  work  after  receipt  of  a  careful  report.  This 
service  avoids  congestion,  especially  if  arranged  for 
within  district  boundaries,  where  no  worker  need  travel 
unreasonably  far. 

Work  tests  are  not  work  relief,  be  it  repeated.  The 
true  work  test  is  characterized  by  study  of  work  habits, 
and  its  use  for  each  client  should  cease  promptly  as  soon 
as  his  work  habits  have  been  revealed. 

There  is  of  course  no  one  method  of  keep- 
ing our  resident  zcage  earners  at  work.  Here 
is  rather  a  need  for  the  best  kind  of  case 
work.  It  is  case  work  which  breaks  up  the 
mass  of  the  unemployed  into  individuals  who 
are  out  of  work — individuals  who,  whether 
employed  or  not,  have  their  contacts  with 
churches,  schools,  unions  and  industries.  It 
is  case  work  which  "makes  a  loan  to  one, 
sends  another  to  the  woodyard  to  work  for 
all  he  gets,  staves  off  the  landlord's  eviction 
notice  for  a  third,  finds  a  chance  of  work 
outside  for  a  fourth,  places  the  fifth  in  a  hos- 
pital,  sends  the  sixth  and  his  whole  family 
j  to  the  country,  provides  cash  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally provident  buyer  who  is  the 
seventh,  relieves  the  improvident  eighth 
j  sparingly  with  supplies  plus  a  work  test,  and, 
instead  of  doing  work  twice  over,  turns  the 
ninth  over  to  the  agency  that  is  already  car- 
|ing  for  him," 

I  The  would-be  worker,  whether  or  not  a 
I  client  of  a  social  agency,  must  be  encouraged 
I  in  every  possible  way  to  use  his  own  initia- 
itive,  to  develop  his  own  resources  and  to 
I  adapt  himself  to  certain  inevitable  changes 
in  his  way  of  living.  Real  work  at  real  wages 
is  available  more  often  than  is  sometimes 
supposed.  Employers  realize  not  only  that 
It  is  better  economy  for  them  to  keep  as 
many  as  possible  of  their  employees  at  work 
lagainst  the  day  of  the  resumption  of  pro- 


duction, but  more  than  ever  employers  of 
the  present  day  realize  that  they  have  not 
discharged  their  obligation  to  the  laborers 
who  have  contributed  their  share  to  the 
prosperity  of  industry  until  they  have  safe- 
guarded them  against  fluctuations  in  the 
labor  market.  One  employer  who  believes 
thoroughly  in  the  partnership  of  labor  and 
capital  has  during  the  last  few  years  been 
setting  aside  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
profits  toward  an  unemployment  fund  which 
will  now  be  used  in  various  ways  to  keep  his 
employees  at  work.  Such  an  example  may 
be  followed  by  others  when  its  feasibility  is 
demonstrated  to  them.  Part-time  work, dis- 
missal first  of  all  of  those  without  dependents, 
will  appeal  to  many  employers  as  their  just 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Labor  unions  in  some  trades  are  extremely 
clever  in  helping  their  members  to  "day 
jobs"  and  in  making  sure  that  available  em- 
plo>Tnent  is  divided  equably  among  those 
who  need  it  most. 

Appeals  to  individual  employers,  the  search 
for  out-of-town  opportunities,  appeals  to  the 
adaptability  of  the  worker  in  offering  him  a 
job  not  of  his  usual  trade,  suggestions  to  all 
householders  to  have  needed  repairs  made  at 
this  time  rather  than  later,  and  the  encour- 
agement in  every  possible  way  of  the  under- 
taking of  construction,  repairs,  etc.,  under 
public  auspices — all  these  will  help  in  pro- 
viding real  work  at  real  wages.  In  some  in- 
stances it  might  be  possible  for  a  relief 
organization  to  pay  regular  wages  for  a 
needed  piece  of  work,  provided  the  workmen 
were  qualified  for  the  task.  For  instance,  in 
1914  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  supplied  funds 
to  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Museums  for 
the  payment  of  men  sent  by  the  Association 
to  the  work  superintendents  as  applicants  for 
employment  in  outdoor  improvements  on 
city  property  at  a  wage  of  S2  a  day  for  three 
days  each  week.^ 

*  For  an  account  of  this  and  a  very  thorough  and  con- 
strucrive  discussion  of  the  whole  problem  of  relief  work 
see  How  to  Meet  Hard  Times:  XIayor's  Committee  on 
Unemployment,  New  York  City,  Januar\%  1917.  This 
is  no  longer  on  sale  but  may  be  obtained  from  any  public 
library  or  from  the  Municipal  Reference  Library,  Muni- 
cipal BIdg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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But  work  relief  on  the  whole  has  been 
proved  a  dangerous  and  inadequate  method 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  unemployed. 
Boston  in  1893-4  had  a  disastrous  experi- 
ence : 

Accompanied  by  the  widest  publicity  a  community 
relief  fund  amounting  to  $100,772.19  was  raised.  Some 
men  were  put  to  work  cleaning  streets  and  constructing 
sewers  and  roads;  but  as  a  large  number  of  the  appli- 
cants were  women  or  men  not  fit  for  hard  manual  labor, 
central  workrooms  were  established  and  those  employed 
in  the  workrooms  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
rag  carpets,  patchwork  quilts,  and  in  knitting.  Thor- 
oughly advertised  as  was  the  large  relief  fund  and  the 
central  workrooms,  great  numbers  of  applicants  flocked 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Citizens'  ReUef  Committee. 
These  included  not  only  the  legitimately  unemployed, 
but  also  chronic  dependents,  who  had  previously  been 
cared  for  by  relief  societies,  as  well  as  a  number  of  men 
and  women  who  were  working  on  part  time  in  some  of 
the  factories  and  business  establishments  of  the  city. 
There  were  7,460  men  and  3,510  women  registered  by 
the  Committee — a  total  of  10,970.  Of  these,  5,761  men 
and  2,728  women  were  put  to  work.  The  average 
amount  received  by  the  men  for  this  labor  (for  the  en- 
tire winter)  was  $11.10  and  by  the  women  was  $8.82. 
Assuredly,  these  sums  were  not  adequate  to  tide  an 
unemployed  family  over  a  severe  winter. 

The  dangers  of  wholesale  work  relief,  the 
possibility  of  unwise  competition  with  legiti- 
mate enterprises,  the  impossibility  of  creat- 
ing enough  varied  work  to  be  of  any  real 
benefit  to  those  needing  it,  the  ever-present 
relief  element,  the  drying  up  of  other  sources 
of  employment  and  the  paralyzing  of  the 
initiative  of  the  individual  work  seeker  have 
been  fully  discussed  in  many  thoughtful  re- 
ports of  special  committees.^ 

Needed  work  undertaken  by  municipali- 
ties at  a  time  like  this  presents  of  course 
fewer  difficulties  than  does  rriade  work.  It 
should  be  necessary  work,  for  residents  only, 
and  the  workers  chosen  because  of  their  abil- 
ity for  that  particular  task.     The  city  can 

^  In  addition  to  the  annual  reports  of  societies  in 
large  cities,  a  great  deal  of  helpful  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following:  Contemporary  theories  of 
unemployment  and  of  unemployment  relief:  F.  C.  Mills, 
Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  v.  79, 
no.  1,  1917.  Unemployment:  J.  R.  Shillady,  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  Proceed- 
ings, 1915,  pp.  49-67,  152-170.  The  Use  of  the  Unem- 
ployed in  the  Field  of  Sanitation:  James  F.  McCrudden, 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  v.  5,  no.  12.  Fluc- 
tuations in  Unemployment  in  Cities  of  the  United  States, 
1902  to  1917:  Hornell  Hart,  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foun- 
dation Studies,  v.  1,  no.  2,  1918.  The  Prevention  of  Un- 
employment in  America:  John  B.  Andrews,  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  New  York,  1915. 
Unemployment  Problems,  and  Prevention  of  Unemploy- 
ment: American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  v.  5,  no.  2, 
1915.  Unemployment  Survey:  American  Labor  Legis- 
lation Review,  v.  5,  no.  3,  1915. 


never  provide  in  this  way  for  all  those  who 
are  out  of  work,  but  enterprises  for  munici- 
pal improvements,  cleaning  up  unoccupied 
land,  repairing  roads  or  buildings,  are  one 
measure  to  be  taken  towards  the  relief  of  un- 
necessary suffering. 

The  unemployahles  naturally  present,  in 
hard  times,  a  more  difficult  problem  than 
when  work  is  plentiful.  Juveniles  who  have 
left  school  totally  unprepared  for  any  real 
job,  men  and  women  who  are  handicapped 
mentally  or  physically  or  who  lack  voca- 
tional training,  will  naturally  be  the  first  ones 
to  be  dismissed  by  employers  eager  to  keep 
up  production  with  a  minimum  labor  force. 
Each  of  these  unemployahles  will  have  his 
individual  problem  which  the  case  worker 
must  discover  and  if  possible  alleviate.  But 
in  general  we  may  suggest  that  now  is  the 
time  to  encourage  children  to  stay  in  school 
or  to  return  there  for  vocational  training.  If 
need  be,  a  scholarship  may  be  granted  by  a 
relief  agency  and,  with  the  constructive  goal 
constantly  in  mind,  will  be  one  of  the  least 
harmful  forms  of  relief.  Similarly,  vocational 
training  for  adults  may  be  more  easily 
effected  at  a  period  when  they  are  unable  to 
procure  any  work.  Physical  handicaps  in- 
volving needed  operations,  etc.,  may  be  re-  i 
moved  when  the  client  through  unemploy- 
ment is  thrown  back  on  the  social  agency  for  i 
care. 

To  recapitulate:  The  co-operation  of  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  the  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibility for  plans  and  activities  by  the 
city  government  and  the  public  at  large  are 
essential  to  any  program  for  meeting  needs 
due  to  excessive  unemployment.  Through 
conferences  of  those  actually  at  work,  con- 
structive plans  may  be  used  to  forestall  un- 
wise emergency  measures.  The  strengthen- 
ing of  existing  agencies,  the  co-ordination  of 
effort,  the  exchange  of  information  through 
extended  use  of  the  social  service  exchange, 
should  be  aimed  at.  Right  publicity,  sane 
methods  of  money  raising,  decentralization 
of  effort,  elimination  of  the  possibility  of  a 
center  to  which  everyone  must  go,  avoidance 
of  anything  which  encourages   mass  treat- 
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Those  who  brought  over  from  their  earlier  experience 
a  lively  sense  of  what  might  happen  soon  in  any  Ameri- 
can city  felt,  in  1907,  as  if  they  were  in  a  crowded  audi- 
torium in  which  someone  had  cried  "Fire!"  Neither 
fire  prevention  nor  fire  extinguishing  was  their  pecuUar 
task — theirs  was  the  business  of  getting  the  crowd  out 
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promptly,  quietly,  and  without  a  disastrous  crush  at  any 
one  exit.  For  the  moment,  therefore,  the  mind  of  the 
cTozcd  and  of  the  men  too  who  controlled  the  exits  was 
the  important  thing.  What,  in  that  year,  were  the  e.xits 
which  presence  of  mind  could  keep  open  and  in  use,  or 
which  lack  of  generalship  could  close.' 

First,  Emigration.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1908  the  in- 
crease in  departures  pro- 
vided escape  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  through  this 
one  door.  Migration  within 
our  countr>^'s  boundaries  in 
the  right  direction  is  an- 
other way  of  escape.  Change 
of  Occupation  is  another  out- 
let. Part-time  zcork  is  the  de- 
vice of  the  employer  who 
wishes  to  keep  his  working 
organization  together  in  the 
hope  that  times  will  soon  be 
better.  This  door  is  easily 
closed  by  large  public  relief 
works  or  other  centralized 
relief  schemes.  Savings  WiiX 
carry  many  through  the  per- 
iod of  depression,  unless 
"made  work"  tempts  the 
man  with  savings  to  shoul- 
der aside  the  man  without. 
Credit  is  a  resource  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  col- 
lateral by  any  means,  for 
credit  and  Neighborly  Help 
saw  many  foreign  colonies  in 
this  countr>-  well  through 
the  panic  of  1907  without 
the  interference  of  central- 
ized charity.  And  so  on 
through  the  list  of  exits,  of 
which  Charitable  Relief  is 
necessarily  the  ver>'  least 
and  the  least  dependable. 

The  lesson  of  the  diagram, 
if  it  still  has  a  lesson  for  us, 
is  that  congestion  of  applica- 
tions at  anyone  point  chokes 
off  effective  succor,  and  that 
concentration  of  rehef  effort 
upon  any  one  or  two  schemes 
tends  to  promote  this  con- 
gestion by  discouraging 
those  who  should  be  keep- 
ing every  possible  avenue  of 
escape  teide  open. 

This  is  not  mere  theory. 
It  was  worked  out  pain- 
fully step  by  step  by  social 
workers  who  had  had  to  see 
the  demorahzation  and  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  other 
method,  and  had  later  car- 
ried through,  with  far  less 
demoralization  and  far  less 
suffering,  their  own  anti- 
congestion  program. 
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ment,  which  tends  to  "bunch"  people,  vrill 
avert  the  stampede  which  is  always  to  be 
feared  in  time  of  disaster. 

Abovewe  reprint  a  diagram  whichwas  used 
by  the  Philadelphia  Society  in  the  winter  of 


1907-8.  Assuredly  this  diagram  still  helps  us 
to  visualize  the  task  before  us.  Only  in  so  far 
as  we  choose  our  exits,  as  we  enable  the  massed 
crowd  to  file  out  through  the  appropriate  red- 
lit  door,  shall  we  as  family  societies  meet  the 
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needs  of  those  who  look  to  us  for  encourage- 
ment and  succor.  As  we  read  the  reports  of 
those  societies  which  have  met  the  problems 
of  previous  crises  calmly  and  valiantly,  we  re- 
alize thattheyhave  come  forth  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  the  practicability  of  family  case  work 


in  times  of  stress  and  a  new  strength  for  meet- 
ing the  everyday  problems  of  their  communi- 
ties. They  have  had  a  renewed  sense  of  their 
responsibility  for  understanding  the  causes 
of  such  disasters  and  for  preventing  their  re- 
currence. 


THE  NEED  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  BUDGET  SYSTEM 
FOR  SOCIAL  AGENCIES^ 


LAWSON  PURDY 

General  Secretary,  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 


TO  ME  this  subject  is  like  one  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  law,  which 
young  lawyers  endeavor  to  sustain  by 
decided  cases  and  become  exceedingly  un- 
happy and  discouraged  when  they  can  find 
in  the  books  no  decisions  referring  to  those 
principles.  It  is  too  obvious  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  its  necessity,  yet  there  may 
be  some  reflections  upon  the  need  of  a  better 
system  that  even  to  this  audience  may  appeal 
as  throwing  light  upon  it. 

The  other  day  one  of  my  boys  on  Wash- 
ington Heights  came  to  me  and  asked  a 
service.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Local  Selec- 
tive Service  Board  of  that  territory  and  sent 
some  hundreds  of  boys  into  the  army.  Some 
of  them  never  came  back,  most  of  them  did, 
and  most  of  them  bettered  by  their  experi- 
ences. I  want  to  do  anything  I  can  for  those 
boys,  so  I  was  quite  ready  to  listen  to  his 
request.  He  told  me  that  they  proposed  to 
raise  funds  to  build  a  statue  at  an  appropriate 
place  upon  the  Heights  in  memory  of  the 
boys  who  did  not  come  back,  and  they 
wanted  me  to  serve  ks  treasurer, — it  would 
help  them  to  get  money  if  they  might  use  my 
name.  I  said  I  was  very  busy,  but  he  said 
it  would  not  take  much  time, — they  would 
have  a  drive  which  would  last  only  two 
weeks,  and  then  it  would  all  be  over.  I 
asked  him  to  write  me  a  letter  giving  the 
names  of  the  people  associated  with  him, 
giving  the  plan  somewhat  in  detail,  and  if  I 
could  possibly  do  so  I  would  serve.  Later 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  which  set  forth 


*  Delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  National  Information  Bureau,  Washington»October 
1,  1920. 


in  rather  more  words  what  he  had  already 
told  me.  There  was  no  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  statue,  no  reference  to  the  consent  of 
the  city  authorities  to  the  erection  of  such  a 
statue  nor  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Municipal  Art  Qommission, 
and  as  to  the  form  the  statue  should  take, 
that,  apparently,  was  something  no  one 
had  thought  of.  I  replied  that  these  things 
should  receive  consideration,  that  some 
statues  were  possibly  not  the  best  memoiials, 
that  some  other  form  of  memorial  might  be 
better,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  much 
money  they  were  going  to  need,  whether 
they  had  the  consent  of  the  city  authorities, 
and  the  assurance  that  the  Municipal  Art 
Commission  would  approve.  I  have  had  no 
further  word  from  him  and  I  infer  that  while 
the  enterprise  was  conceived  with  full  hearts 
and  with  entire  good  intent  none  of  these 
considerations  has.  as  yet  appealed  to  the 
committee  in  charge. 

A  great  many  enterprises  carried  on  during 
the  war  were  not  unlike  that  enterprise. 
People  started  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
to  perform  some  great  service  the  magnitude 
of  which  they  had  not  measured  and  the 
means  of  carrying  it  out  they  had  not  fully 
considered,  and  they  were  consequently  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  cost  of  the  thing 
which  they  vaguely  had  in  mind.  After  an 
enterprise  has  been  running  for  a  time  and 
has  been  accounted  for  by  expert  accoun- 
tants you  begin  to  have  the  assurance  that 
the  money  raised  has  been  spent  appropri- 
ately. Even  then  you  do  not  necessarily 
have  much  more  assurance  than  that. 

In  my  experience,  I  have  found  expert 
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accountants  of  great  value  in  certain  direc-  Electnc  light $175 

,  p ,  I       •         I  TL       L  Floor  polish 28 

tions,  but  ot  less  value  in  others.     1  hey  have  Furniture  oil 12 

their  own  occult  system  of  showing  with  ab-  F'sh 1,300 
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solute  certainty  that  all  tunas  received  have  Flavoring  extracts 15 

been  accounted  for  and  used  for  some  pur-  Gas 160 

,  ,  ,  1  J  r  Stenographer 1,200 

pose  presumably  unknown  to  the  reader  ot  Spices  48 

the  report.    I  examined  the  report  of  a  large  Scrub  brushes,  pails,  etc 18 

society  not  long  ago  and  asked  the  president 

whether  that  report  was  designed  to  conceal  In  my  opinion  that  does  not  give  a  clear 

the  facts  concerning  the  way  in  which  money  picture  of  what  is  going  to  happen  as  the 

had  been  spent,  or  whether  it  was  intended  result  of  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the 

to  convey  information.    He  said  of  course  it  purposes  outlined.    It  is  what  we  might  call 

was  intended  to  convey  information.     I  re-  an  immature  arrangement  of  figures  to  serve 

plied  that  after  studying  it  at  some  length  it  the  purpose  intended. 

had  not  conveyed  much  information  to  me,  Then,  I  have  another  sample.     This  was 

and  it  was  only  after  I  had  become  familiar  prepared,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  an  expert  ac- 

in  other  ways  with  what  had  happened  that  countant,  and  a  good  one,  too.     I  have  a 

I  really  understood  what  the  figures  meant.  grudge  against  exj>ert  accountants,  although 

I  suggested  to  the  president  that  it  very  some  of  them  are  coming  to  the  point  where 

likely  would  not  carry  information  to  the  rhey  can  give  pictures  of  things.     I  might 

ordinary  reader,  and  that  I  would  try  to  do  illustrate  my  point  by  referring  to  what  you 

better.     I  did  try,  and  achieved  something  may  see  in  every  issue  of  the  New  York 

that  appealed  to  me  as  conveying  at  least  Evening  Post  or  the  New  York  Times.  There 

some  information.    The  trouble  with  experts  you  will  find  statements  of  account — balance 

is  that  they  come  to  know  so  much  about  the  sheets — of  some  corporation.    It  is  the  cus- 

details  of  their  problems  that  they  no  longer  tom,  or  was  until  a  few  years  ago,  to  have 

realize  the  state  of  mind  of  persons  to  whom  two  columns  of  figures  adding  up  the  same, 

it  is  designed  to  make  their  problems  clear.  Now,  what  does  the  person  want  to  know 

I  have  a  visual  memory.    I  am  told  that  the  who  is  interested  in  a  corporation.^     There 

ordinary  man  has  a  visual  memory  but  that  are  about  four  classes  of  persons  who  might 

the  more  highly  educated  and  intellectual  want  to  know  something  about  it:    First, 

people  have  some  other  kind  of  memory.    It  there  are  the  people  who  own  the  bonds; 

is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  you  to  whom  I  am  they  want  to  know  something  of  what  the 

speaking  have  this  other  type  of  memory,  assets  of  the  corporation  are  in  excess  of  the 

and  perhaps  you  are  sometimes  less  able  to  bonded  indebtedness  which  stands  between 

make  things  clear  to  the  ordinary  man  than  them  and  failure  to  meet  those  bonds  at  ma- 

if  you  had  the  common  type  of  mind,    I  must  turity — that   is,  they  want  to    know  what 

nave  the  thing   presented   in   such   fashion  their  margin  of  safety  is.     The   unsecured 

that  I  can  make  a  picture  of  it  and  see  defi-  creditors  come  next;   and  then  there  are  the 

nitely  what  happened  as  a  result  of  the  ex-  preferred  stockholders,  who  want  to  know 

penditure   of  money.      In    order    to    make  how  much  of  the  assets  are  to  be  devoted  to 

enterprises   that   depend    upon   public  sub-  indebtedness  and  what  remains  to  stand  as  a 

scription  go,  you  must  make  very  clear  the  protection  for  their  preferred  stock — ^what 

thing  for  which  you  want  money.    You  must  is   the  margin  of  safety   for  them.     Then 

not  make  it  in  too  great  detail  because  the  there  is  the  common  stockholder,  who  wants 

ordinary  person  cannot  grasp  too  great  de-  to  know  what  is  left — what  is  his  margin  of 

tail.     Incidentally  I  have  a  budget  in  my  safety.     Do  you  ever  see  that  standing  out 

pocket  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  produced  by  plainly  in  any  financial  statement?    Once  in 

a  relatively  inexperienced  person.     It  reads  a  while,  not  often. 

as  follows:  Not  long  ago  I  had  some  interest  in  a 
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corporation.  I  got  a  report  and  read  down 
two  columns  and  came  to  the  asset  side, 
where  I  found  an  item  "deficiency."  That 
was  a  new  one  to  me.  Was  a  deficiency  an 
asset?  Apparently  it  was,  just  exactly  the 
same  as  "surplus"  is  set  down  on  the  liabil- 
ity side.  You  will  find  usually  in  the  second 
column  a  liability  labelled  "surplus."  To 
the  common  mind  a  surplus  is  an  asset,  but 
the  expert  accountant  puts  it  as  a  liability 
in  order  to  make  it  balance.  In  this  state- 
ment it  would  not  balance.  When  they  de- 
ducted the  real  liabilities  from  the  assets 
there  were  not  enough  assets  to  stand  against 
the  liabilities,  so  they  put  some  of  the  liabil- 
ities over  on  the  other  side,  to  make  the  two 
columns  add  up  alike,  and  everything  was 
lovely.  I  do  not  mean  it  for  a  joke,  but  it 
points  the  fact  that  half  these  people  do  not 
tell  you  the  thing  you  really  want  to  know. 
It  is  the  same  way  when  these  men  deal  with 
the  accounts  of  corporations  which  are  getting 
their  money  from  gifts  from  the  public.  You 
do  not  get  pictures  of  what  these  organiza- 
tions want  to  do  with  the  money. 

This  sample  budget  I  hold  in  my  hand  is 
admirable  and  shows  that  the  thing  is  honest, 
and  for  the  National  Information  Bureau  it 
is  what  is  wanted.  Doubtless  this  budget 
was  not  prepared  as  the  only  information  for 
the  public  and  I  refer  to  it  solely  to  show 
the  style  of  budget  which  for  publicity 
purposes  I  think  is  inadequate.  It  lists 
functional  activities  appropriately  with  the 
amount  of  money  needed  for  each.  I  read  a 
few  items:  Clothing  gnd  shoes;  construction 
and  equipment  installation;  motor  service; 
workrooms. 

After  I  have  read  this  estimate  I  have  not 
the  remotest  idea  how  many  people  are  going 
to  get  any  benefit  out  of  the  expenditures, 
or  how  much  they  are  going  to  get.  I  could 
dig  out  of  it  what  was  probably  going  to 
happen  to  some  people  who  needed  to  be 
helped.  It  is  not  clear,  but  it  could  be  made 
so,  if  it  is  really  designed  to  enlighten  the 
public.  If  it  is  designed  only  for  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau  or  for  account- 
ants, it  may  be  all  right,  but  it  does  not  tell 
the  general  public  what  it  wants  to  know. 


I  knew  of  another  project,  started  to  ob- 
tain $3,600,000  to  help  unfortunate  people 
in  Europe.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  group 
behind  the  project  that  they  were  planning 
to  help  a  very  large  number  of  people  and 
they  were  asked  how  many  there  were  of  the 
classes  of  persons  they  wished  to  help.  They 
did  not  know.  They  were  asked:  "How 
many  of  such  persons  do  you  imagine  you 
could  find  if  you  had  all  the  money  you 
needed?"  After  much  study  they  produced 
the  figures  and  after  submitting  four  suc- 
cessive budgets,  they  agreed  upon  $400,000 
as  the  proper  amount  necessary.  That 
looked  reasonable,  and  their  budget  is  a  very 
nice  budget.  It  gives  you  a  human  picture. 
It  says:  we  propose  to  help  in  such  and  such 
a  way  so  many  thousand  people,  and  it  will 
cost  so  much  for  food  and  clothes,  so  much 
for  medical  attention,  and  our  staff  is  going 
to  cost  so  much  and  be  composed  of  so  many 
persons.  There  you  get  down  to  a  real  pic- 
ture of  what  these  people  intend  to  do.  If 
left  alone  they  would  have  gone  before  the 
public  for  nine  times  as  much  money  as  their 
later  more  serious  thought  showed  they  could 
actually  spend. 

People  say  with  good  faith  often:  we  can- 
not make  a  budget  for  relief,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  the  demand  will  be.  We 
know  it  is  enormous  and  we  cannot  get 
money  enough  to  meet  it,  but  we  propose  to 
raise  all  the  money  we  can  and  spend  it  wisely 
for  as  many  people  as  we  can  assist.  That  is 
not  true.  You  can  make  a  budget.  You 
can  tell  also  the  truth  about  the  money  you 
spend  after  you  have  it.  If  you  have  any 
imagination  you  can  make  an  estimate  of 
how  much  money  you  are  going  to  spend  if 
you  get  it.  It  has  been  said  that  you  cannot 
make  a  budget  for  relief  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  I  represent — the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  New  York.  You  can.  You  can 
make  an  estimate.  It  may  be  wrong,  but 
you  can  make  it,  and  then  if  it  does  not  turn 
out  to  be  correct,  you  can  show  wherein 
your  true  expenditure  departs  from  the  es- 
timate you  made.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  eighteen  hundred  families  who  look  to 
us  for  advice  and   sometimes   for  material 
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relief.  For  the  five  hundred  who  get  material 
assistance  some  S16,500  per  month  is  needed 
for  actual  material  relief.  The  numbers 
have  been  about  the  same  throughout  this 
particular  year.  Costs  we  know  are  not  now 
rising  for  things  we  give  these  families.  They 
have  been  falling  a  little.  During  the  ensu- 
ing year  the  cost  probably  will  remain  ap- 
proximately the  same.  If  both  the  prices  for 
necessities  in  the  way  of  relief  and  the 
number  of  families  remain  the  same,  we  shall 
need  S  16,500  a  month  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  Six  months  later,  with  a  possible 
period  of  depression,  many  people  may  be 
out  of  work,  and  then  we  can  go  to  the  public 
and  say  we  estimated  for  this  year  that  we 
should  need  816,500  per  month  if  the  number 
of  families  looking  to  us  for  assistance  re- 
mained the  same,  but  the  number  has  not 
remained  the  same.  It  is  now  3,600.  We 
need  twice  as  much  money  because  we  have 
twice  as  many  families.  If  we  are  going  to 
perform  a  service  of  relief  an>n^here  in  the 
world,  we  can  determine  within  reasonable 
limits  what  it  will  cost  per  person.  We  can 
tell  what  staff  we  shall  require  for  our  work. 
We  can  make  a  picture  of  the  conditions  we 
wish  to  relieve.  All  these  things  are  per- 
fectly possible.  If  we  would  have  the  con- 
tinuing confidence  of  the  public  we  must  do 
them. 

My  dear  boys  on  Washington  Heights, 
whether  they  get  me  or  somebody  else  to 
act  as  treasurer,  may  have  their  drive;  they 
may  not  know  how  much  money  they  want, 
nor  how  to  spend  it,  but  because  they  appeal 
to  the  imagination  of  the  people  they  will  go 
ahead  and  will  get  as  much  money  as  they 
can, — it  may  be  more  than  they  need,  it  may 
be  less, — but  because  they  have  not  made  a 
well-thought-out  plan  many  people  are  going 
to  be  disappointed  and  eventually  sorry  that 
they  gave,  and  then  these  same  people  will 
be  less  disposed  hereafter  to  give  to  some 
cause  that  is  well  planned  and  ought  to  have 
support.  Out  of  our  knowledge  we  must 
bring  home  to  all  the  organizations  that  we 
possibly  can  throughout  the  country  that 
they  shall  plan  their  expenditures  in  an  in- 
telligent   fashion,    and    then    explain    them 


publicly  in  such  simple  terms  that  the  public 
can  understand.  It  is  not  only  necessary  for 
their  continued  success,  but  it  is  necessary 
for  the  success  of  all  good  causes  dependent 
upon  the  public  for  support  that  this  should 
be  done. 

WTien  you  do  it,  and  when  you  recommend 
to  others  that  it  be  done,  do  not  put  out  th 
final  statement  as  prepared  b}'  the  best  ,; 
countants   unless  those  public  accountai 
have  had  a  practical  experience  that  enables 
them   to  translate  the  terms  they  use  for 
their  purposes  into  the  ordinary  vernacular 
of  the  people  to  whom  the  story  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed.   It  is  not  their  specialty  to  prepare 
things   so   that   ordinary   minds   can   grasp 
them.    It  is  their  duty  to  deal  with  matters 
of  great  complexity  in  such  fashion  that  the 
story   shall   all   be   told   and    shall   be   self- 
proving,  if  you  please,  but  that  is  not  what 
the  public  wants.    The  public  wants  some- 
thing that  it  can  translate  into  human  pictures 
of  human  life.    All  these  things  can  be  made 
interesting.    All  the  causes  we  serve  can  be 
made  interesting  to  the  public,  and  they  can 
be  made  interesting  without  playing  unduly 
upon  the  sentiment  of  the  public.    The  more 
we  can  address  ourselves  to  the  intellect  as 
well  as  to  the  heart,  the  more  we  will  educate 
people  who  are  disposed   to  give   to  good 
causes,  to  give  intelligently  and  so  that  their 
money  shall  do  the  most  good  when  it  is 
given.     We   cannot   play   upon   the   heart- 
strings of  the   people   indefinitely  without 
toughening  thoSe  heartstrings.     If  we  rely 
too   much    upon   appeals   to   sympathy   for 
great  suffering,  the  tendency  is  to  make  those 
appeals  more  and  still  more  gruesome.    On 
the  other  hand,  starting  from  the  point  where 
we  were  during  the  war,  when  it  was  legiti- 
mate to  describe  great  human  suffering,  let 
us  appeal  more  and  more  to  the  mind,  and 
show  how  money  expended  to  relieve  pain, 
to  relieve  distress  of  all  sorts,  may  be  so  ex- 
pended as  to  remove  the  causes,  to  build 
people  anew  so  that  they  will  no  longer  need 
help;   then  we  shall  accomplish  our  purpose 
and  shall  not  dry  up  the  springs  to  which  we 
must  go  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
good  work  we  wish  to  see  carried  on. 
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EDITORIAL 

AT  ITS  October  meeting  the  executive 
/-%  committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
"^  -^tion  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work  were  unanimous  in  offering  to  Mrs. 
John  M.  Glenn  the  chairmanship  of  the  or- 
ganization. Her  acceptance  of  the  duties 
thus  urged  upon  her  is  a  source  of  rejoicing 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of 
family  social  work. 

Mrs.  Glenn's  active  participation  in  social 
work  began  in  the  nineties,  when  she  was 
teaching  in  a  private  school  in  Baltimore.  At 
that  time  she  became  interested  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  district  work  of  the  Baltimore 
Charity  Organization  Society  (now  the  Bal- 
timore Family  Welfare  Association).  In 
1897  she  gave  up  teaching  to  become  general 
secretary  of  the  Henry  Watson  Children's 
Aid  Society,  and  three  years  later  was  elected 
general  secretary  of  the  Baltimore  C.  O.  S., 
resigning  from  that  position  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  but  continuing  as  a  director  of 
the  society. 

Since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  came  to  New 
York  in  1907,  Mrs.  Glenn  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  first  as  chairman  of  its 
Clinton   District  Committee   and   later  as 


chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Co-operation 
and  District  Work.  She  was  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  in  1915, 
and  throughout  the  war  devoted  her  full 
time  to  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  Section 
for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  as  its  chair- 
man. 

Mrs.  Glenn  has  previously  served  the 
American  Association  on  several  of  its  com- 
mittees, notably  on  the  Committee  on  Salary 
Schedules,  which  has  done  valuable  research 
work  towards  the  establishing  of  reasonable 
salary  standards  for  social  workers. 

It  is  on  such  intimate  experience  as  this 
that  the  new  chairman  of  the  Association 
bases  her  knowledge  of  family  social  work 
and  her  faith  in  its  applicability  to  a  wide 
field  of  service.  The  American  Association 
looks  forward  with  confidence  to  the  carrying 
out  of  its  wider  program  under  her  leader- 
ship. 


THE  death  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee  of  Boston 
deprives  the  American  Association  of  a 
valued  counsellor  and  friend.  Although  she 
was  one  of  the  newer  members  of  its  execu- 
tive committee,  her  interest  in  the  work 
antedated  by  many  years  her  election  to 
committee  membership  in  1919. 

Mrs.  Lee's  long  connection  with  the  Bos- 
ton Associated  Charities  (now  the  Family 
Welfare  Society)  illustrates  at  every  stage 
what  the  ideal  director  can  do  for  such  an 
agency.  She  was  chairman  of  one  of  its 
district  committees  and  strong  in  the  faith 
which  such  detailed  service  as  hers  can  bring, 
but  so  full  of  real  humility  that  she  was  ready 
to  learn  from  the  youngest  and  least  experi- 
enced of  her  district  colleagues.  As  time 
went  on  the  administrative  staff  at  the  cen- 
tral office  learned  to  lean  more  and  more 
upon  her  judgment  and  her  broad  human 
sympathy.  She  was  there  almost  daily,  shar- 
ing burdens,  thoughtful  for  the  individual 
workers,  but  deeply  concerned  too  with  the 
larger  policies  of  the  society.  Mr.  Lee's  na- 
tion wide  interest  in  community  work  and  in 
recreation  was  hers  also. 

In  every  relation  of  life  she  was  the  genuine 
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participator  and  sharer.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  she  recognized  very  early  the  impor- 
tance of  our  Association's  field  service  to  less 
well-organized  communities,  and  during  the 
war  was  one  of  the  first  to  contribute  toward 
a  fund  for  the  enlargement  of  our  field  staff. 
She  stood  with  us  in  those  troubled  days,  but 
by  the  time  our  way  had  cleared,  illness  had 
overtaken  her.  Such  friends — here  and  be- 
yond— are  friends  indeed,  and  we  shall  never 
forget  them. 

THE  ALICE  HIGGINS  LOTHROP 
MEMORIAL  FUND 

THE  American  Association  for  Organiz- 
ing Family  Social  Work  has  established 
a  scholarship  fund  in  affectionate  memory  of 
the  able,  enthusiastic  and  devoted  service 
which  Mrs.  Lothrop  gave  to  the  Association. 
A  short  time  before  her  death  Mrs.  Lothrop 
made  to  the  American  Association  a  loan  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  At  that  time  she  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  in  the  event  of  her 
death  the  money  should  be  regarded  as  a 
gift.  This  one  thousand  dollars  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  memorial  fund.  An  added 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  has  already  been  re- 
ceived from  two  of  Mrs.  Lothrop's  friends. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  social  task  which 
was  nearer  to  Mrs.  Lothrop's  heart  than  the 
training  of  promising  young  people,  and  she 
herself  helped  to  train  many  who  are  now 
giving  valuable  service.  She  realized  that 
the  development  of  sound  family  case  work 
was  dependent  upon  well-trained  workers. 
During  this  last  year  particularly  she  had 
given  much  thought  to  the  need  for  the  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  family  social  workers 
for  the  wider  field  of  service  which  the  work 
of  the  Association  the  country  over  had 
revealed.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  growing 
need  constituted  a  challenge  which  family 
social  work  societies  were  bound  to  meet  by 
increasing  their  training  facilities  and  en- 
couraging the  entrance  into  the  family  field 
of  able  workers.  It  is  this  manifest  interest 
of  hers,  so  frequently  displayed  in  her  talks 
and  letters,  which  has  determined  the  way  in 


which  the  money  from  the  memorial  fund 
shall  be  spent. 

The  general  purpose  will  be  to  enable  per- 
sons of  exceptional  ability  and  promise  to 
obtain  either  primary  or  intensive  training 
or  to  do  research  work  in  the  family  social 
work  field.  The  choice  would  include  not 
only  new  recruits  to  family  social  work  but 
might  also  offer  to  people  in  the  field  oppor- 
tunities to  take  a  sabbatical  year  for  pur- 
poses of  intensive  training.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  provision  will  be  suflSciently  broad  and 
elastic  to  meet  different  needs  at  different 
times.  The  details  of  administration  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  scholar- 
ship committee  consisting  of  Miss  Mary  C. 
Goodwillie,  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Glenn,  with  authority  to  award  during  the 
coming  year  such  scholarships  as  may  seem 
desirable  and  to  appeal  for  additional  con- 
tributions to  this  memorial  fund. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE 

NOT  one  of  us  but  has  heard  during  the 
past  year  of  the  unexampled  profligacy 
of  overpaid  labor.  Magazines  and  news- 
papers have  featured  the  story  of  the  wage 
earner  who  invested  debonairely  in  a  dozen 
silk  shirts  at  SI 2  each;  or  the  working 
woman  who  sunk  her  dollars  in  a  silver  tea 
set,  elaborate  ring  or  expensive  fur  coat.  We 
— the  public — were  importuned  to  learn 
divers  lessons  from  this  extravagance — the 
futility  of  paying  labor  a  living  wage,  the 
general  want  of  thrift  in  the  country  at  large, 
the  inevitability  of  a  day  of  reckoning. 

But  the  newspapers  and  rumor  have  told 
but  half  the  story.  Undoubtedly  extra- 
vagance in  America  has  not  been  confined 
as  usual  to  those  with  surplus  of  income  sufli- 
cient  to  warrant  its  practice  without  popular 
disapproval.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
workers,  dizzied  not  only  by  the  possession  of 
a  bit  of  a  surplus  but  also  by  the  example  of 
the  more  privileged  whose  superior  culture 
seems  to  the  casual  eye  to  be  expressed  in 
such  externals  as  fine  clothes  and  gorgeous 
jewelry,  have  spent  their  surplus  extrava- 
gantly, have  changed  their  scale  of  living 
without  in  any  way  altering  their  standards. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  adequate 
means  for  verifying  these  stories  of  wild 
extravagance.  The  increase  in  wages  has 
"not  quite  kept  pace  with  increased  prices  of 
essential  commodities"^;  many  families  have 
continued  to  struggle  along  dangerously  near 
the  poverty  line,  while  yet  others  have  taken 
their  good  fortune  sanely. 

An  estimate  of  just  what  proportion  have 
shown  this  very  human  shortcoming  of  ex- 
travagance has  been  largely  based  on  super- 
ficial observation  with  the  fantastic  spenders 
holding  the  center  of  the  stage.  Now  comes 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
through  its  November  Statistical  Bulletin, 
with  something  approaching  competent  evi- 
dence. In  an  inquiry  on  the  probable  effect 
of  unemployment  on  the  public  health  it 
states: 

Despite  popular  misconception  that  wage  earners 
spent  their  higher  incomes  in  wasteful  ways,  the  real 
evidence  is  that  much  of  the  increased  income  was  ex- 
pended wisely  in  securing  a  more  wholesome  home  en- 
vironment. Department  store  records  show  that  wage 
earners  bought  heavily  such  useful  goods  as  furniture, 
bedding,  carpets  and  other  lines  of  household  equip- 
ment. Both  industrial  and  ordinary  insurance  com- 
panies report  unprecedented  sales  of  higher  priced 
plans  of  insurance  to  wage  earners.    The  "industrial" 

^  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company:  Statistical 
Bulletin,  November,  1920,  p.  1. 


or  weekly  premium  applicant  became  a  candidate  for 
"intermediate"  and  "ordinary"  insurance.  Savings 
banks  reported  record-breaking  deposits  from  this  group 
of  the  population.  Lodges  and  other  fraternal  associa- 
tions gained  largely  in  membership.  Vacation  resorts 
gave  testimony  that  the  wage  earner  took  advantage  of 
his  increased  earnings  to  provide  healthful  outdoor 
recreation  for  his  family.  Skilled  medical  and  nursing 
care  became  available  to  many  persons  who  heretofore 
reUed  upon  free  clinic  and  hospital  faciUties.  All  these 
factors  helped  to  lower  the  death  rate  of  the  industrial 
population  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  speculation  as  to 
the  previous  thriftlessness  of  the  unem- 
ployed need  enter  into  our  thought  or  action 
this  winter.  One  employer  confidently 
stated  that  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  his 
workers  had  displayed  a  lack  of  thrift.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  at  least  this  percentage 
shows  a  lack  of  thrift  in  ordinary  times  with 
their  ordinary  earnings?  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  question  of  the  individual,  not  one  on 
which  we  can  or  should  make  invidious  gen- 
eralizations. Extravagant  spending  on  non- 
essentials, an  emphasis  on  material  things, 
augurs  a  poverty  of  ideals  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  money  thus  spent. 

The  need  in  America  is  not  confined  to  one 
or  another  of  our  so-called  "classes";  it  is  a- 
universal  need  for  education  in  the  perma- 
nent values  of  life. 


PETER  WESTCOTT:  A  CASE  RECORD 
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Supervisor,  Investigating  and  Receiving  Department,  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


HUGH  WALPOLE,  in  Fortitude,  pre- 
sents completely,  accurately  and 
intimately  the  case  history  of  one 
Peter  Westcott.  Case  workers  must  wonder 
when  they  close  the  book  why  they  so  seldom 
get  from  case  records  such  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  motives  and  reactions  which 
go  to  make  up  the  whole  of  a  personality 
and  its  social  contacts. 

Briefly,  the  record  of  Peter  Westcott  in- 
cludes his  life  from  early  adolescence  to 
mature  manhood.  Peter's  father  and  grand- 
father have  lived  hard  selfish  lives,  exulting 
in  the  pain  they  inflict  on  others  in  order  to 
retain  their  superiority  and,  failing  in  that, 
turning  to  excess  and  vice  to  gratify  their 
passions.      Peter  is  conscious  of  the  brute 


strength  of  the  Westcotts  within  himself, 
combined  with  the  finer  qualities  which  he 
has  inherited  from  his  mother. 

Treliss,  the  wild  little  seacoast  village  of 
Cornwall,  forms  the  background  of  his 
cramped,  unhappy  childhood.  The  family 
live  in  Scaw  House,  a  name  which  conjures 
up  visions  of  dark,  musty-smelling  rooms  and 
dank,  overgrown  gardens.  The  family  group 
consists  of  his  childish  old  grandfather,  his 
stiff  old  aunt  almost  as  childish,  if  less 
decrepit  than  his  grandfather,  his  invalid 
mother  whose  white  room  with  the  queer 
smells  of  medicine  so  frightens  him,  and  his 
father — stern,  silent,  fierce,  almost  inhuman 
in  his  desire  to  make  Peter  bow  to  his  will. 
Later  come  his  love  for  the  sea  and  the  quaint 
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customs  of  the  town,  his  hero  worship  of 
Stephen  Brant,  the  barren  years  at  boarding- 
school  where  he  finds  two  friends — Bobbie 
Galleon,  awkward,  commonplace  son  of  a 
great  writer  whose  books  fascinate  Peter, 
and  Cards,  the  brilliant  superficial  "man  of 
the  world." 

When  Peter  first  goes  up  to  London  he 
spends  his  days  in  a  dark  little  bookshop  and 
his  evenings  in  a  shabby  friendly  boarding 
house,  where  he  works  tirelessly  on  his  first 
book.  Implicated  in  a  bomb  plot,  he  dis- 
appears from  his  old  haunts,  fails  in  his  fight 
against  London  for  work  and  food,  becomes 
desperately  ill,  and  comes  back  to  friends  to 
find  his  book  a  huge  success.  He  marries  a 
woman  whom  he  loves,  but  who  is  utterly 
incapable  of  sharing  with  him  the  intensity 
of  life's  realities  and  the  fellowship  of  struggle 
and  suffering.  In  his  baby  son  he  finds  an 
object  for  his  affections  and  the  realization 
!  of  his  dreams  for  the  future.  He  spends  so 
much  time  dreaming  of  what  will  happen 
that  his  second  and  third  books  fail;  he  is 
cut  off  from  his  old  friends  who  were  his  in- 
spiration, and,  as  so  often  happens,  calamity 
I  follows  calamity.  The  child  dies,  his  wife 
j  runs  away  with  another  man — he  realizes 
that  he  is  a  failure  so  far  as  writing  goes,  and 
within  himself  he  finds  a  great  desire  to  sur- 
render to  fate,  urged  on  by  the  passionate, 
unsatisfied  demands  of  his  body  and  the 
weariness  of  his  mind. 

"The  slackness  of  it,  the  lack  of  discipline 
in  it,  the  absence  of  struggle  in  it.  All  the 
strength,  the  fighting  that  had  been  in  him 
during  these  past  years,  was  driven  out  of 
him  now.  He  just  wanted  to  let  things  drift 
— to  wander  about  the  fields  and  roads,  to 
find  his  clothes  grown  shabby  upon  him,  to 
grow  old  without  knowing  even  that  he  was 
alive." 

By  chance  he  meets  an  old  friend,  a  case 

worker  in  disguise,  well  equipped  since  she 

knows  so  intimately  the  whole  long  struggle 

of  his  life.     With  this  knowledge  to  guide 

;  her,  she  drives  him  back  to  the  battle,  away 

I  from  the  shadows  of  Scaw  House,  once  again 

!  the  master  of  the  baser  parts  of  his  inherit- 

'  ance  and  experience. 


The  story  is  the  counterpart  of  how  many 
of  our  case  records — hereditary  tendency  to 
overindulgence,  the  strong  influence  of  un- 
fortunate early  environment,  school  years 
that  in  no  way  train  for  meeting  the  realities, 
first  success  after  apparently  little  effort,  an 
unfortunate  marriage,  sorrow,  failure  in  busi- 
ness, drifting  away  from  old  friends  and  an 
overpowering  desire  to  surrender. 

The  technique  of  this  case  record  in  forti- 
tude is  excellent.  W^e  are  constantly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  record  of  an  indi- 
vidual. In  every  chapter  there  is  the  proper 
subordination  of  other  people,  clear  cut  and 
distinct  as  their  personalities  may  be,  to  the 
deepening  reality  of  Peter's  own  develop- 
ment. For  example:  "Stephen  Brant  is  a 
very  large  man,  six  foot  three  and  broad  with 
a  brown  beard  ....  He  had  been  a 
fisherman,  but  now  he  was  a  farmer,  because 
it  paid  better;  he  had  loved  a  girl  and  she 
had  been  engaged  to  him  for  two  years,  but 
another  man  had  taken  her  away  and  married 
her  and  that  is  why  he  had  an  enemy." 
What  a  complete  picture  of  Stephen's  char- 
acter and  history  we  get  from  this  short  sen- 
tence, Stephen  is  an  entity  characterized 
by  great  physical  strength,  a  strong  affection 
for  Peter,  willingness  to  work  patiently  until 
fate  at  last  rewards  him.  Although  his  inter- 
mittent appearances  are  vital  to  the  record, 
we  never  for  an  instant  forget  that  he  is 
there  by  virtue  of  the  relation  he  bears  to 
Peter.  Similarly,  Mr.  W^estcott  the  elder, 
Clara,  Peter's  wife,  Mrs.  Rossiter,  his  mother- 
in-law,  the  adventuresome  Mr.  Zanti,  al- 
though tremendously  interesting  in  them- 
selves, form  only  a  clear-cut  background 
against  which  the  character  of  Peter  stands 
out  more  vividly. 

Related  to  this  nice  subordination  of 
other  individuals  is  the  correlative  feature 
of  Peter's  constant  association  with  small 
groups.  In  the  periphery  of  our  conscious- 
ness, Peter  is  focussed  with  a  crowd  behind 
him — the  crowd  at  the  Inn  in  Treliss,  the 
crowd  of  boys  and  teachers  at  the  school,  the 
large  group  of  individuals  at  the  boarding 
house,  the  easy-going  relatives  and  friends  in 
London  society.     Our  attention  is  centered 
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upon  the  more  important  relation  of  two  or 
three  of  these  individuals  to  Peter;  in  the 
Inn,  we  care  only  for  Peter  and  Stephen 
Brant;  at  school  Peter's  failure  to  win  per- 
manent popularity  with  the  whole  school 
serves  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  him- 
self and  Bobbie  Galleon,  himself  and  Cards; 
in  the  boarding  house,  the  guests  about  the 
table  are  insignificant,  compared  with  four- 
year-old  Robert  Tressiter  and  Nora  Mon- 
ogue;  and  among  his  friends  in  London,  we 
remember  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobbie  Gal- 
leon, Henry  Galleon  and  Maradick.  Insight 
into  the  character  of  a  man  is  evidenced 
more  distinctly  in  the  change  of  relations 
between  himself  and  small  groups  than  in 
any  other  way.  The  crowd  is  important  in 
a  certain  indefinite  social  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  inevitably  the  individual  can 
satisfy  himself  and  develop  only  through  the 
intimate  contact  of  relatively  few  individuals. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  record  writing, 
the  story  is  more  important  still  because  we 
see  the  things  Peter  saw,  think  his  thoughts 
and  feel  his  emotions  quite  as  though  we  were 
each  and  every  one  of  us  Peter.  No  over- 
diligent  case  worker  bores  us  with  her  im- 
pressions and  conclusions.  No  creator  of 
Peter,  anxious  for  us  not  to  forget  his  exist- 
ence, intrudes  himself  between  the  reader 
and  Peter.  Trivial  commonplace  events 
become  gigantic  because  they  were  so  to 
Peter.     A  railroad  journey  of  several  hours 


is  unimportant  enough,  but  to  an  adolescent 
boy  on  his  first  trip  to  school  it  is  history. 
Likewise  individuals  and  events  take  their 
shading  and  meaning  from  Peter's  reaction 
to  them.  Mr.  Zanti,  of  the  shining  black 
hair,  enormous  body  and  flashing  rings,  bears 
always  the  mysterious,  air  which  first  im- 
pressed Peter.  Henry  Galleon,  the  author, 
takes  on  a  serious  yet  kindly,  philosophical 
mien  because  he  seems  so  to  Peter.  An 
ordinary  fight  against  poverty  in  squalid 
surroundings  becomes  a  battle  royal  with  the 
Serpent  of  London. 

We  understand  the  case  of  Peter  Westcott 
because  the  record  gives  us  the  facts,  not  as 
interpreted  by  a  third  party,  not  as  seen  by 
a  third  party,  but  as  Peter  reacts  to  them. 
If  in  our  study  of  individuals  within  their 
small  groups  we  would  try  to  look  at  people 
and  events  from  the  level  of  our  clients  and 
from  their  angle,  our  records  might  be  more 
accurate.  Psychiatrists  seek  to  discover  in 
abnormal  individuals  their  attitude  toward 
the  things  which  make  up  their  everyday 
life.  We  must  remember  that  no  two  normal 
individuals  react  similarly  to  a  given  situ- 
ation— the  difference  being  due,  of  course, 
to  those  things  which  the  person  inherits  by 
birth  and  those  things  which  experience  gives 
him.  Successful  treatment  would  more  often 
follow  our  diagnoses  if  records,  like  that  of 
Peter  Westcott,  reflected  the  psychiatric 
method  of  approath. 


THE  SOCIAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  FOREIGN-BORN 


THADDEUS  SLESZYNSKI 

Executive  Secretary,  Erie  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society 


'HATEVER  the  size  of  the  town  to 
which  he  comes,  the  immigrant  to 
America  finds  in  most  instances  a 
complex  industrial  community  quite  unlike 
his  former  simple  rural  environment.  In  the 
small  mining  town  as  well  as  in  the  large 
industrial  centers  he  is  faced  by  bewildering 
and  unfamiliar  conditions.  In  the  midst  of 
these  new  and  strange  surroundings,  ignorant 
alike  of  language  and  of  customs,  he  must 
meet  the  problems  of  finding  work,  of  pro- 
viding for  his  family  in  Europe  or  establish- 


ing a  home  for  it  here,  of  insuring  himself 
against  want  and  of  satisfying  his  natural 
social  instincts.  It  is  his  attempts  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  new  life  that  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  varied  and  highly  de- 
veloped welfare  and  educational  as  well  as 
mutual  aid  activities  which  are  conducted 
in  our  immigrant  communities  today.  Of 
course,  some  responsibility  is  also  due  to  the 
natural  tendency  of  every  human  being  to 
associate  himself  with  persons  having  a  lan- 
guage and  traditions  similar  to  his  own  and 
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to  the  deliberate  intent  on  the  part  of  certain 
leaders  to  maintain  the  national  identity  of 
their  groups.  The  latter  is  especially  true  of 
those  who  left  their  homes  in  Europe  on  ac- 
count of  political  or  religious  persecution  and 
came  to  the  United  States  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  here  they  could  work  and  wait  for 
the  liberation  of  their  fatherland. 

The  immigrant  has  found  few  agencies  or 
individuals  outside  his  own  countrymen  to 
assist  him  in  meeting  the  fundamental  needs 
in  his  everyday  life  and  has  thus  been  forced 
in  many  cases  to  make  his  own  adjustment. 
In  many  of  the  communities  the  United 
States  postoffice  was  the  only  agency  which 
performed  a  recognized  service  for  the  new- 
comer. It  furnished  the  means  by  which  he 
could  communicate  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  Europe:  by  means  of  the  inter- 
national postal  money  order  he  could  send 
many  of  his  hard-earned  dollars  to  his  wife 
or  other  members  of  his  family.  But  too 
often  he  knew  nothing  of  the  government 
agency  and  transacted  his  business  through 
the  undependable  "immigrant  banker"  who 
could  speak  to  him  in  his  own  language. 
Eventually  postal  savings  banks  were  estab- 
lished; but  they  were  little  advertised  and 
no  bulletins  explaining  their  uses  and  regu- 
j  lations  were  printed  in  foreign  languages. 
Even  now  the  postal  savings  banks  are  not 
I  widely  known  and  are  not  used  as  much  as 
j  they  should  be. 

I      The  immigrant  also  met  with  many  diffi- 

I  culties   in   connection   with    the    legal    and 

political  systems.     He  found  no  bulletins  in- 

I  forming  him  of  the  laws  of  the  nation,  the 

state,  the  city  or  village.    It  was  because  of 

ignorance  rather  than  intention  that  he  com- 

;  mitted  many  misdemeanors.    Frequently  he 

was  arrested,  taken  before  a  magistrate  who 

did  not  understand  him,  and  fined  for  in- 

;  fringing  a  law  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 

I  Or  lacking  the  money  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was 

:  sent  to  jail.    In  his  bewilderment  he  turned 

.naturally  to  someone  speaking  his  own  lan- 

j  guage,  usually  a  fellow  countryman  who  had 

■  been  in  the  community  a  long  time,   had 

learned  to  speak  English,  and  had  succeeded 

m    winning    recognition,    not    only    of   his 


foreign-born  neighbors,  but  of  American 
politicians  as  w-ell.  This  man  was  the  spokes- 
man for  his  neighborhood,  and  fostered  the 
development  of  politics  along  racial  lines. 
Although  in  many  of  the  older  communities 
where  today  large  numbers  of  the  people 
understand  or  speak  English,  a  spokesman  is 
no  longer  essential,  nevertheless  the  racial 
leader  is  often  shown  preference  regardless  of 
his  other  qualifications. 

In  spite  of  this,  if  the  state  or  the  federal 
government  could  have  succeeded  in  meeting 
other  needs  felt  by  the  immigrant,  the  pro- 
cess of  adaptation  to  the  new  country  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  hastened.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  responded  to 
any  overtures,  because  it  was  to  the  govern- 
ment that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  turn 
in  Europe.  He  welcomed  the  efforts  the 
government  made  for  a  short  period  during 
the  war  to  help  him  find  a  job  or  buy  a  home. 

The  foreign  language  press,  undertaken  as 
a  private  enterprise,  was  practically  the  only 
means  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
useful  to  the  newcomer.  This  medium  grew 
rapidly  in  efficacy  and  power  and  ];ias  be- 
come a  most  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  foreign  colonies.  These  newspapers  vary 
from  small  four-page  weeklies,  published 
by  some  printer  or  steamship  ticket  agent, 
to  departmentalized  dailies  with  a  staff  of 
editors  and  reporters  equal  to  that  of  an 
American  daily  in  a  city  of  two  hundred 
thousand.  Some  are  very  partisan,  others 
are  fairly  neutral.  Some  circulate  within  a 
small  area,  others  (official  organs  of  fraternal 
orders)  circulate  in  many  states.  Usually 
the  office  of  the  newspaper  serves  as  an  in- 
formation bureau  for  the  immediate  com- 
munity and  the  editor  receives  letters  of 
inquiry  from  every  colony  in  which  the  paper 
is  read.  Thousands  of  our  non-English- 
speaking  people  are  reached  only  through 
this  medium. 

During  the  war  the  government  realized 
that  there  w^as  a  vast  amount  of  information 
that  it  must  get  across  to  the  foreign-born 
citizens  if  they  were  to  understand  its  pur- 
poses and  remain  loyal,  and  that  this  could 
best  be  done  through  the  columns  of  the 
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foreign  language  newspapers.  Therefore  a 
Foreign  Language  Governmental  Informa- 
tion Service  was  established  as  a  department 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
Press  releases  in  foreign  languages  were  sent 
to  all  the  foreign  language  newspapers.  In 
addition  to  this  press  service,  thousands  of 
inquiries  sent  in  by  individuals  were  an- 
swered. Since  May,  1919,  this  service  has 
been  financed  from  other  than  government 
sources.  On  January  1,  1920,  it  became  a 
bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Because  of  their  experience  in  the  organi- 
zation of  co-operative  societies  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  co-operative  stores  in  Europe, 
many  immigrants  have  made  attempts  to 
establish  similar  enterprises  here,  but  so  far 
without  marked  success.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  to  what  extent  the  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  and  the  various 
state  governments  is  responsible  for  these 
failures.  However,  it  is  only  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  that  special  laws  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  such  societies  have  been 
passed  by  most  of  the  states.  Many  of  these 
laws  are  not  yet  altogether  satisfactory. 
There  are  only  a  few  states  which  maintain 
departments  to  study  co-operative  activities 
and  to  advise  those  interested  in  conducting 
co-operative  societies,  a  lack  which  has  hin- 
dered the  development  of  what  may  eventu- 
ally become  a  substantial  contribution  to  our 
economic  life. 

The  immigrant  was  unfamiliar  with  the 
type  of  insurance  against  illness  and  death 
offered  by  the  large  insurance  companies  in 
this  country.  He  did  not  understand  them, 
and  had  no  confidence  that  he  would  be  pro- 
tected. He  therefore  undertook  to  provide 
for  this  need  himself  by  bringing  together  a 
group  of  people  speaking  his  language  and 
forming  a  mutual  aid  society.  One  of  the 
aims  of  such  a  society  has  been  to  keep  up 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  racial 
group.  Besides  being  nationalistic  it  is  some- 
times sectarian,  requiring  its  members  to 
perform  the  religious  duties  of  their  faith. 
Though  it  may  be  a  branch  of  a  nation-wide 
organization,  it  is  also  allied  with  the  par- 
ticular church  to  which  most  of  the  members 


belong.  In  addition  to  these  benefit  organi- 
zations, there  are  church  societies  whose 
main  purpose  it  is  to  encourage  the  fulfill- 
ment of  religious  duties.  Even  these  usually 
levy  small  dues  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
funeral  services  of  the  members.  The  church 
societies  are  purely  local. 

It  is  the  mutual  aid  societies  which  have 
initiated  various  educational  and  welfare 
activities,  have  built  their  own  community 
centers,  have  published  their  own  news- 
papers and  have  even  become  forces  in  Amer- 
ican politics.  The  characteristic  features  of 
these  organizations  have  been  co-operation 
and  democratic  control.  The  activities  have 
been  supported  by  small  contributions,  usu- 
ally self-assessed,  from  large  numbers  of 
people,  and  the  control  of  expenditures  has 
been  democratic.  I  have  heard  of  only  one 
instance  where  an  immigrant  organization 
has  asked  Americans  for  funds  to  carry  out 
its  program. 

It  was  necessary  for  these  racial  organiza- 
tions to  have  some  central  place  of  meeting 
and  the  immigrant  turned  to  practically  the 
only  places  he  could  find,  namely,  rooms 
connected  with  saloons.  In  some  communi- 
ties he  built  his  own  buildings  and  still  con- 
tinues to  do  this.  If  the  community  as  a 
whole  had  provided  a  common  center  where 
all  could  meet,  natural  friendly  relations 
might  have  been  established  among  the 
various  groups  meeting  in  the  same  building. 
Many  cities  do  indeed  provide  municipal 
social  centers,  but  the  rules  and  regulations 
are  such  that  the  buildings  are  not  used  to 
their  full  capacities  by  racial  organizations. 
These  groups  almost  always  prefer  a  leader 
who  is  able  to  speak  their  language,  but  the 
centers  have  rarely  been  able  to  employ  such 
workers.  Furthermore,  most  municipal  cen- 
ters cannot  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
conduct  such  group  activities.  At  the  same 
time,  they  forbid  the  use  of  what  to  the 
foreign-born  seems  the  only  logical  method 
of  raising  money — that  is,  to  charge  admis- 
sion to  entertainments  held  at  the  center.  In 
foreign  neighborhoods  there  are  few  people 
who  can  devote  time  as  well  as  money  to 
community  activities,  and  funds  can  best  be 
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secured  through  the  small  contributions, 
preferably  admission  fees,  from  a  large 
number  of  people.  In  these  neighborhoods 
at  least  a  plan  providing  for  partial  self- 
support  of  community  centers  would  meet 
with  a  favorable  response.  Social  settle- 
ments which  are  working  on  this  basis  are 
often  more  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  foreign-born  than  are  the  municipal 
centers. 

A  similar  situation  has  developed  with 
respect  to  the  libraries.  WTiere  the  city  does 
not  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books 
in  foreign  languages,  our  foreign-bom  estab- 
lish libraries  of  their  own.  Instead  of  Ital- 
ians, Poles,  and  Jews  meeting  in  the  public 
library  where  books  in  their  own  languages 
are  found,  and  where  the  librarian  can  help 
them  to  choose  suitable  books  in  English, 
they  are  scattered,  each  group  by  itself, 
throughout  every  city.  A  few  years  ago, 
after  a  public  library  failed  to  furnish  an  ade- 
quate collection  of  books  in  the  Polish  lan- 
guage at  one  of  its  branches,  the  Polish 
societies  of  the  neighborhood  got  together 
and  raised  a  fund  to  establish  a  library  of 
their  own.  By  this  independent  action  of 
the  racial  group  an  opportunity  to  connect 
the  foreign-born  of  the  neighborhood  with  an 
American  institution  was  lost. 

The  establishment  of  separate  elementary 
and  higher  schools  by  our  racial  organiza- 
tions is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  condi- 
tions which  the  immigrants  faced  in  America. 
If  they  came  from  one  of  the  formerly  de- 
pendent nations,  they  felt  very  keenly  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  listed  in  the  census 
reports  or  the  immigration  statistics.  The 
government,  without  regard  to  racial  lines, 
classified  Poles,  Slovenians,  Croatians,  Slovaks 
and  Czechs  as  Austrians  because  the  Austrian 
government  had  absorbed  these  smaller 
states.  For  the  same  reason  Lithuanians, 
Ukrainians  and  Poles  were  put  down  as 
Russians.  To  the  immigrants  these  names 
meant  only  oppression.  They  realized  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  them  to  instil  in  their 
children  pride  in  the  language,  history  and 
traditions  of  their  country  if  it  was  not  even 
mentioned   in   the   geography   used    in   the 


public  schools.  If  the  public  school  authori- 
ties had  been  able  to  encourage  the  use  of 
the  school  buildings  after  regular  hours  by 
racial  organizations  desiring  to  furnish  ad- 
ditional instruction  in  their  mother  tongue 
to  the  younger  generation,  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  which  has  resulted  in  this 
duplication  of  schools  might  have  been 
avoided.  I  understand  that  the  religious 
instruction  provided  when  the  Gary  system 
was  in  operation  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City  met  with  such  approval  that 
in  some  sections  it  is  still  being  continued. 
If  a  provision  were  made  for  religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  teaching  of  the  language  and 
history  of  racial  groups  in  our  public  schools, 
supported  by  the  groups  interested  in  these 
additional  studies,  our  foreign-bom  might 
not  be  supporting  a  separate  system  of 
schools.  There  are  of  course  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme,  but 
are  these  difficulties  great  enough  to  justify 
no  attempt  being  made  to  bring  the  various 
groups  together  and  to  help  them  to  solve 
their  common  problem  as  members  of  one 
community? 

The  activities  of  our  foreign-bom  citizens 
so  far  described  have  been  largely  the  out- 
come of  their  attempt  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  life  in  America.  The  parish,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  has  been  the  unit  of 
community  organization  in  many  of  our 
foreign  colonies,  has  been  transplanted  direct 
from  Europe.  In  addition  to  its  function  as 
a  democratic  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and  supporting  a  church,  the  parish 
stimulates  and  co-ordinates  the  activities  of 
clubs  and  societies.  In  the  Polish  language 
there  is  a  suffix,  which,  when  added  to  the 
name  of  the  church,  connotes  the  community 
around  the  church.  Thus  from  St.  Stanislaw 
we  get  Stanislawowo,  from  St.  Anna  we  get 
Annowo.  Settlements  of  Poles  in  every  city 
are  kno\^Tl  by  these  names.  Societies  which 
meet  within  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
the  parish  are  usually  referred  to  as  the 
societies  of  Stanislawowo,  Annowo,  or  what- 
ever the  parish  may  be.  Even  commercial 
establishments  are  designated  in  this  same 
way.    Societies  usually  group  themselves  by 
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parishes  in  celebrations,  festivals,  and  mass 
meetings. 

Many  of  the  educational  and  welfare  activ- 
ities of  the  separate  organizations  or  of  the 
parish  have  been  undertaken  even  after 
private  and  public  social  agencies  have  at- 
tempted to  cover  the  field.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  great  deal  of  duplication  of  effort  and 
overlapping  of  work  of  which  social  workers 
are  often  unaware.  Miss  Laura  Hood,  in  her 
paper  on  "Foreign  Organizations  and  Family 
Welfare,"^  cited  a  striking  example  of  such 
a  development.  A  Croatian  national  society 
had  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
building  of  an  orphanage   for  children  of 

1  Delivered  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  New  Orleans,  April,  1920. 


Croatian  parents.  Through  a  social  worker, 
the  committee  became  interested  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  through  child  placing 
instead  of  through  the  building  of  an  orphan- 
age. From  this  there  may  develop  a  child 
placing  agency  for  American  children  of 
Croatian  parents.  Other  instances  of  this 
kind  which  might  be  cited,  where  a  racial 
organization  attempts  to  solve  a  social  prob- 
lem in  its  own  way  because  it  feels  that  the 
existing  social  agencies  are  not  meeting  all 
the  needs,  point  the  necessity  for  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  needs  felt  by  racial  groups 
and  the  service  offered  by  social  agencies. 

[In  the  February  issue  Mr.  Sleszynski  will  discuss 
the  co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  racial  groups  with 
American  social  agencies.] 


DEVELOPING  NORMAL  LIFE  IN  AN  INSTITUTION 

CAROLINE  D€  FORD   PENNIMAN      ^^^**^ 

Superintendent,  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls 


1  REMEMBER  very  distinctly  when  I 
was  doing  family  case  work,  how  baffled 
and  chagrined  I  used  to  feel  at  my  in- 
ability to  handle  the  problem  of  the  delin- 
quent child  in  the  family  and  with  what 
relief  I  would  hear  the  committing  judge 
send  that  child  where  it  could  be  trained  and 
given  the  chance  which  its  own  home  and  my 
best  efforts  could  not  give  it.  I  must  say 
it  never  occurred  to  me  in  those  days  that 
time  and  chance  would  ultimately  send 
me  into  one  of  the  institutions  whither 
these  youngsters  had  gone,  to  work  out  after 
all  the  problems  of  their  care  and  refor- 
mation. 

I  had  never  wanted  to  do  institution  work 
of  any  kind,  in  fact,  had  always  felt  repelled 
by  what  I  thought  life  in  an  institution  must 
be,  so  my  beginning  at  Sleighton  Farm  (the 
old  Girls'  House  of  Refuge  of  Philadelphia 
transformed  and  moved  to  the  country)  was 
a  gracious  and  benign  experience.  From 
that  school  I  ultimately  passed  on  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  Connecticut  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls.  Had  I  chosen  to 
emulate  the  administration  of  my  prede- 
cessors I  should  probably  very  soon  have 
died  of  depression  and  the  conviction  that 


there  existed,  after  all,  the  kind  of  institution 
life  I  had  always  dreaded  to  encounter.  As 
it  happened,  the  need  for  change  in  this 
school  was  recognized  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  I  was  given  free  rein  to  make  what- 
ever changes  I  thought  best.  In  parenthesis 
here  I  should  like  to  sa}^, — for  the  benefit  of 
any  one  who  may  want  to  know  the  first 
requisite  in  reforming  a  reformatory, — give 
the  superintendent  liberty  to  work  out  her 
own  ideas  without  interference. 

I  have  been  here  three  years  and  am  still 
making  changes.  In  looking  back  over  the 
experiences  of  these  years,  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin  to  tell  the  story. 

As  a  family  case  worker  I  had  no  notion 
of  how  a  delinquent  child  should  be  handled 
in  an  institution.  In  the  rush  of  daily  work 
I  did  not  give  it  very  much  thought.  I  had 
certain  theories  about  bodily  treatment,  and 
would  have  been  horrified  at  cruelty  or 
stultifying  repression.  I  am  very  sure  I  did 
not  know,  as  I  do  now,  how  to  read  institu- 
tion spirit  and  atmosphere,  nor  how  to  look 
at  the  life  through  the  eyes  of  the  children 
and  interpret  it  as  they  feel  it  and  react  to  it. 
As  it  is  I  can  speak  now  only  for  institutions 
caring  for  juveniles — and  it  may  be  that  the 
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ideas  we  are  working  out  here  can  be  applied 
only  to  juveniles,  although  I  doubt  it. 

I  found — what  did  I  not  find?  AH  the 
things  one  who  has  learned  to  see  and  under- 
stand would  expect  to  find  in  a  place  where 
"Thou  shalt  not"  had  dominated  for  many 
years,  backed  up  by  one  maddening  measure 
of  repression  after  another.  The  natural 
reaction  of  children  against  senseless  rules  of 
conduct  which  can  grow  up  in  the  regulation 
of  institution  life  and  are  never  met  with  in 
a  normal  existence  "outside,"  was  here  also, 
increased  by  the  methods  of  discipline  and 
punishment.  The  "crime"  and  the  punish- 
ment rarely  hit  a  fair  balance;  and  the  life 
of  the  place  ran  at  so  low  an  ebb  of  interest 
that  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  girls  broke 
every  rule  they  could,  hung  together  to  the 
bitter  end,  indulged  in  the  lowest  forms  of 
immorality  and  the  most  degrading  kind  of 
gossip,  and  had  become  like  nothing  else  I 
had  ever  seen  before  in  my  life.  They  were 
"agin  the  government"  all  the  time — did 
not  know  what  loyalty  meant  and  had  no 
school  spirit  (a  most  important  phase  of 
their  lives,  though  many  people  may  think 
school  spirit  in  a  reformatory  is  a  misnomer). 
Punishments  of  great  severity  were  visited 
upon  miscreants  and  fear  went  hand  in  hand 
with  misconduct.  The  girls  living  in  one 
house  were  not  supposed  to  speak  to  girls 
living  in  the  other  houses,  although  all  the 
buildings  are  quite  close  and  the  "bounds" 
1  beyond  which  no  house  group  could  go 
actually  joined  one  another.  Since  this  prac- 
tice is  a  very  general  one  in  reform  institu- 
Itions,  it  must  have  started  with  the  idea  of 
segregating  the  worst  type  of  girl  from  the 
better.  I  found  that  all  the  girls  had  a  way 
of  their  own  of  "communicating" — they  did 
it  on  their  fingers,  silently  with  their  lips, 
and  through  various  facial  contortions.  What 
did  they  "communicate"?  Everything  from 
the  most  harmless  to  the  most  vile — and  no 
one  could  stop  it.  They  were  constantly 
[having  crushes  on  each  other, — for  excite- 
ment's sake  on  several  girls  at  a  time, — and 
they  wrote  notes  t»  their  "sweethearts" 
Iwhenever  they  could  get  the  chance.  The 
tone  of  these  notes  was  usually  vulgar,  if  not 


appallingly  immoral  and  indecent,  and  the 
writer  was  practically  devoid  of  shame  when 
discovered,  which  did  not  often  happen. 

The  girls  were  not  allowed  to  speak  or  to 
turn  their  heads  when  once  they  had  formed 
the  line  of  march  to  or  from  the  houses  where 
they  lived,  and  were  punished  if  they  did. 
They  could  not  walk  on  the  dirt  roads  but 
had  to  go  on  the  cement  pavements.  Why? 
No  one  knows.  They  had  to  eat  "on  silence" 
and  were  punished  if  they  did  not.  They  had 
no  special  privileges  for  which  to  work — no 
pleasurable  thing  to  which  they  could  look 
forward,  except  "  going  home,"  which  heaven- 
sent day  was  far,  far  away  from  most  of 
them.  They  had  almost  no  physical  care 
and  no  examinations  upon  entrance.  The 
academic  department  was  unorganized  and 
the  girls  learned  very  little  because  all  the 
teachers'  time  was  taken  up  in  a  fruitless 
effort  to  maintain  order.  In  short,  they 
existed — no  more — and  their  existence  was 
only  punctuated  by  the  charms  of  the  illicit, 
the  unhealthy  and  the  abnormal. 

They  would  take  all  kinds  of  bodily  risks 
in  attempts  to  run  away.  Locks,  bars,  bolts, 
and  every  device  for  preventing  their  escape 
were  ineffectual.  They  persisted  in  their 
attempts,  and  when  it  was  known  a  girl  was 
planning  to  run  away,  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
surrounded  her  like  a  wall,  no  one  knew  any- 
thing about  it — no  one  would  "squeal." 

I  started  at  once  to  give  privileges  which 
would  bring  pleasurable  thoughts  into  the 
girls'  lives.  From  the  very  beginning  there 
was  a  plain  understanding  between  the  girls 
and  myself  that  they  would  lose  the  privileges 
if  they  abused  them.  Then  we  got  to  work 
to  make  them  worth  something.  We  un- 
locked doors,  unblocked  windows,  paid  no 
attention  to  "communicating,"  and  allowed 
long  walks  off  the  grounds  with  a  worker  in 
charge  of  groups  as  large  as  thirty  or  forty 
girls.  As  time  passed  these  privileges  were 
extended,  until  every  pleasant  phase  of  the 
girls'  lives  came  to  be  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  treat.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  I 
could  have  dared  start  so  soon  many  of  the 
radical  changes  instituted,  especially  with 
the  hopeless   type  of  workers  then   in   the 
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school,  and  the  fact  that  none  of  them  had 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  goal  ahead  of  us. 

I  have  said  the  idea  of  school  spirit  in  a 
reformatory  might  seem  a  misnomer.  It  has 
been  along  the  line  of  developing  a  real 
school,  not  a  prison,  that  all  our  effort  has 
been  made.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
talk  of  reforming  the  unformed — for  cer- 
tainly girls  from  8  to  16  can  hardly  be  called 
fully  developed.  But  a  training  school  can- 
not be  successfully  run  on  prison  plans,  and 
the  training  which  is  going  to  be  most  bene- 
ficial and  develop  the  highest  type  of  school 
spirit,  with  all  its  fine  character  building,  is 
the  training  least  hampered  by  silly  rules. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
girls  committed  to  these  institutions  have 
failed  in  their  normal  life,  because  they  have 
not  respected  the  liberty  afforded  them  as 
members  of  society.  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other they  have  made  it  unsafe  for  themselves 
or  for  others  that  they  continue  to  mingle  with 
society.  Ultimately,  however,  they  must  be 
returned  to  it  and  what  can  be  a  better  prepa- 
ration than  that  which  teaches  them  respect 
for  liberty  by  giving  it?  This  means  the  end 
of  repression,  of  silence,  of  rules  which  no 
girl  will  ever  meet  in  the  world  outside  the 
institution,  and  of  everything  which  tends 
toward  an  abnormal  life  in  the  institution. 


It  does  not  mean  the  destruction  of  all 
order  nor  the  breakdown  of  discipline.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Once  put  into  effect,  discipline 
becomes  easy,  for  there  is  trust  in  a  good 
school  spirit,  and  girls  who  know  they  are 
trusted  will  for  the  most  part  live  up  to  it. 
Allowed  to  speak  to  any  girl,  as  in  ordinary  ) 
life  they  would  wherever  they  might  see  her, 
they  will  find  crushes  less  exciting  and  the 
point  will  be  entirely  taken  away  from  note-  i 
writing.  ' 

Girls  who  are  kept  busy  and  interested  in 
their  work  or  study  all  day  will  appreciate 
simple  pleasures  and  privileges  when  they 
come.  Made  to  pay  for  these  privileges 
by  good  behavior,  they  will  realize  their 
value. 

This  in  brief  is  the  plan  we  have  followed 
for  over  three  years,  and  there  is  a  spirit  in 
the  school  which  must  be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood. Repression  and  fear  are  no  more. 
Harsh  discipline  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Pun-  i 
ishment,  such  as  it  is,  is  very  mild  and  is 
given  with  the  view  of  helping  the  girl  to  j 
overcome  her  faults.  We  are  free — but  we 
are  orderly  and  we  run  away  very  seldom. 
Nevertheless  we  still  count  the  days  before 
parole,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  fact  which  bids 
us  pause  and  reflect.  The  happy  man  is  the 
free  man. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PUBLICITY  AND  THEIR 
FINANCIAL  VALUE  ^ 

HELEN  OSGOOD 

General  Secretary,  Lynn  (Mass.)  .Associated  Charities 


PROPER  publicity,  legitimate  adver- 
tising, the  art  of  salesmanship  are  part 
of  the  problem  of  every  organization 
whose  work  depends  upon  voluntary  finan- 
cial support.  An  industrial  city  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  presents  its  own  peculiar 
problems  and  our  society  is  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  adopt  such  methods  of  publicity 
as  will  bring  that  long-time  intelligent  sup- 
port   without   which    a    family   case   work 


1  Given  at  the  first  Inter-City  Conference  of  Family 
Societies  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  cities,  January  28, 
1920. 
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agency  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

The  newspapers,  of  which  we  have  two, 
are  the  most  obvious  means  of  publicity. 
We  send  to  them  regularly: 

(1)  Reports  of  the  monthly  meetings  of 
our  board  of  directors,  giving  the  report  of  ' 
the  month's  work,  problems  of  especial  in- 
terest or  social  significance,  the  findings  or 
the  plans  of  special  committees.  In  this 
report  we  also  acknowledge  contributions 
received  for  any  department  of  our  work, 
without  designating  amounts  given,  as  well 
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as  gifts  of  clothing  and  special  professional 
services  rendered. 

(2)  Appeals  for  special  families  or  for  par- 
ticular types  of  need.  Our  aim,  after  making 
sure  that  the  family  situation  could  not  be 
identified  even  by  the  family  itself  (and 
herein  is  room  for  infinite  skill  in  making 
truth  regardingessentials  tally  with  thorough- 
going protection  of  our  families),  is  to  make 
that  appeal  human  and  interesting;  to  have 
it  emphasize  the  strongest  and  best  qualities 
in  the  family's  life,  to  make  it  constructive, 
educational,  and  suggestive  of  a  socjal  plan. 
This  appeal  should  never  be  regarded  as  a 
means  of  preaching  social  service  nor  can  it 
legitimately  be  based  on  exaggerated  phys- 
ical suffering  or  the  material  out  of  which 
sob  stuff  grows.  Two  sentences  in  an  appeal 
for  an  outfit  of  new  clothing  and  equipment 
for  a  boy  who  was  losing  his  sight  and  for 
whom  admission  had  been  secured  to  a  school 
for  the  blind,  brought  a  response  sufficient 
to  care  for  the  little  fellow's  needs  for  the  first 
two  years  of  his  school  life.  The  sentences 
were:  "This  little  fellow  has  met  the  exacting 
physical  and  mental  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  one  of  our  best  schools  for  teaching 
^he  blind.  It  is  now  our  part  to  meet  the  less 
Exacting  financial  demands, — who  will  help 
js  do  this?"  It  is  essential  that  thought  and 
:are  be  exercised  in  reporting  to  city  editors 
rhe  results  of  appeals  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  society's  executive  and  board  of  directors. 

(3)  Material  to  be  used  in  a  weekly  column 

jnder  the  caption  "Suppose  we  had  " 

)r  a  more  suitable  heading.  Under  this  head 
Tiay  be  placed  appeals  for  furniture,  bedding, 
jrlothing  of  special  sizes,  skates,  sleds,  toys, 
bvalid  chairs  and  appliances,  requests  for 
ipecial  opportunities  of  work,  or  offers  of 
jarticular  services. 

A  second  valuable  means  of  general  pub- 
^city  is  through  public  meetings.  For  our 
ast  annual  meeting  we  secured  the  use  of 
I  convenient  and  well-appointed  hall — and 
ihe  services  of  a  speaker  recently  returned 
rom  abroad  of  whose  ability  we  were  sure. 
Ve  ended  the  evening  with  a  presentation  of 
^ady  Gregory's  "Workhouse  Ward."  The 
peeting  was    unusually   attractive,  as  evi- 


denced by  the  full  house  which  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  report  of  our  year's  work, 
our  successes  and  some  of  our  failures.  We 
explained  in  a  practical  way  the  meaning  of 
social  case  work,  the  value  and  results  of 
service;  we  outlined  plans  for  future  work 
and  bespoke  larger  personal  and  financial 
support.  In  advertising  this  meeting,  we 
used  the  daily  press  twice  through  the  social 
column  and  three  times  by  a  front  page  ad- 
vertisement— given  by  the  papers  at  the 
request  of  one  of  our  directors.  We  sent 
copies  of  the  president's  and  executive  secre- 
tary's reports  in  advance  to  the  papers  (in 
order  to  meet  their  convenience  in  setting 
up);  we  called  on  the  editors  the  morning 
after  the  meeting  offering  any  other  material 
they  might  care  to  use.  A  little  later  the 
president  of  the  society  wrote  personally  to 
the  editors  expressing  his  thanks  for  the 
generous  space  given  and  for  the  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  reporting. 

A  more  intimate  form  of  publicity  comes 
through  a  community  case  conference  which 
our  society  conducts  in  co-operation  with  the 
other  social  agencies  of  the  community.  Al- 
though a  case  conference  may  not  properly 
be  classified  as  publicity,  its  teaching  value 
for  this  purpose  should  not  be  ignored  or 
forgotten. 

Lectures  and  certain  courses  of  instruction 
come  more  legitimately  under  the  head  of 
propaganda.  For  the  past  two  years  our 
society  has  conducted  a  course  of  eight  lec- 
tures on  subjects  dealing  with  social  work. 
We  have  secured  specialists  in  various  fields 
to  give  the  lectures  and  have  invited  to  them 
church  workers,  committee  members,  school 
teachers  and  volunteer  workers  from  our  own 
and  five  other  social  agencies.  Such  a  course 
has  high  social  value  from  an  educational 
viewpoint.  It  brings  our  own  program  to 
the  attention  of  the  directors  and  committees 
of  other  agencies  as  well  as  to  the  public  in 
general. 

In  connection  with  our  annual  report,  we 
publish  a  social  service  directory  which  lists 
all  the  social  agencies  of  the  city  with  the 
names  of  the  president  and  the  executive 
worker  of  each.     This   brings   our  annual 
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publication  to  the  attention  of  the  directors 
and  workers  of  other  agencies  and  makes  it 
of  greater  use  to  them  as  well  as  to  our  own 
contributors. 

The  location  of  the  offices  of  the  society 
has  proved  to  be  of  distinct  publicity  value 
to  us.  In  1915  we  moved  to  a  new  and  con- 
veniently equipped  bank  building.  This 
building  has  since  become  the  headquarters 
for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  American  Red  Cross,  Catholic 
Charities  Center,  Remedial  Loan  Associa- 
tion, a  co-operative  bank,  and  the  parish 
office  of  a  large  church.  We  have  found  that 
a  light,  clean,  attractive  office  in  a  business- 
like place  is  conducive  to  a  contented  staff  of 
workers,  to  interesting  case  conferences  and 
to  effective  committee  meetings.  Better 
than  this,  we  find  that  these  surroundings 
lead  to  a  more  self-respecting  attitude  in  our 
clientele,  an  attitude  of  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  help  and  of  cheerfulness  and  mutual 
respect. 

Of  course,  any  amount  of  ingenuity  in  our 
methods  of  publicity  would  be  ineffectual 
unless  based  on  good  sound  case  work  and 
a  business-like  handling  of  our  finances. 
Our  ways  and  means  committee,  which  con- 
sists of  six  members,  has  devised  a  filing  sys- 
tem which  has  greatly  simplified  the  gathering 
of  our  funds: 

1.  A  duplicate  file,  one  part  kept  alpha- 
betically and  one  part  by  months.  The  cards 
used  have  spaces  for  names,  addresses,  oc- 
cupation, business  firm,  etc.,  and  for  an  entry 
of  an  annual  or  occasional  contribution. 
Each  month,  as  annual  contributions  fall 
due,  Mr.  X,  our  chairman,  sends  a  personal 
letter  of  reminder;  if  the  donor  fails  to  re- 
spond, follow-up  letters  are  sent  at  suitable 
intervals  calling  attention  to  special  services 
which  we  have  rendered  or  for  which  we  have 
plans.  An  occasional  giver  is  either  a  first 
time  or  an  intermittent  contributor.    If  the 


annual  recurrence  of  his  gift  permits,  he  is 
tactfully  approached  the  third  year  as  an 
established  yearly  contributor.  Mr.  X  acts 
upon  the  theory  that  the  renewal  of  the  con- 
tribution of  a  person  who  has  once  given  is 
more  easily  secured  than  is  a  new  contri- 
bution. 

2.  A  supplementary  file  made  up  of  lapsed 
contributors,  a  suggested  list  made  up  by 
members  of  the  board  of  directors,  of  con- 
tributors to  special  appeals,  etc.,  lists  taken 
from  society  notes,  business  lists  and  cham- 
ber of  commerce  memberships.  The  society 
makes  no  second  appeal  to  yearly  contribu- 
tors. We  keep^  in  touch  with  contributors  by 
mailing  to  them  our  annual  report,  extracts 
from  special  reports,  a  booklet  of  stories,  and 
by  "we  want  you  to  know"  letters.  Addi- 
tional contributions  are  not  unusual  in  re- 
sponse to  such  literature.  The  committee 
raises  funds  for  special  families  or  for  special 
kinds  of  need  through  (a)  natural  resources 
of  family;  (b)  suggestions  made  at  the  case 
conference;  (c)  letters  to  groups  of  people, 
outlining  a  definite  family  problem  and  pre- 
senting a  budget  and  plan;  (d)  newspaper 
appeals  as  noted  above;  (e)  churches,  clubs 
and  specialized  charitable  organizations.  Our 
social  service  directory  includes  all  church 
clubs  other  than  those  organized  for  a  purely 
parochial  purpose  and  copies  of  it  are  mailed 
to  such  club  officers.  This  has  tended  to 
interest  clubs  in  some  of  the  churches  in  the 
acceptance  of  responsibility  beyond  church 
limits. 

But  we  try  to  keep  definitely  before  us  the 
realization  that  our  machinery,  however  effi- 
cient, is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  Continual 
vigilance,  self-criticism,  comparison  with  the 
methods  of  other  agencies,  and  an  adaptation 
or  substitution  in  order  to  meet  changing 
social  conditions  or  new  needs  are  essential  it 
a  family  work  agency  is  to  fulfill  its  function 
towards  the  varied  groups  in  the  community. 
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THE  CHURCH  COUNCIL 

ANNIE  L.  CHESLEY 

Secretary,  Cambridge  Welfare  Union 


WE  HAVE  been  trying  here  in  Cam- 
bridge   an  experiment  which    may 
be  suggestive  to  organizations  else- 
where.    Last  spring  we  changed  our  name 
from  the  Cambridge  Associated  Charities  to 
the  Cambridge  Welfare  Union.     It  seemed 
to  us  very  important  at  that  time  that  the 
community  should   understand  our  reasons 
for  doing  this  and  should  also  understand 
the  various  adjustments  of  the  work  of  the 
vVelfare  Union  to  changing  social  conditions, 
Darticularly  those  which  had  arisen  since  the 
var.    We  realized  too  that  after  forty  years 
if  work  in  the  community  we  should,  as  it 
vera,  take  account  of  stock  and  give  very 
.erious  consideration  to  the  aims  of  our  work 
ind  our  relation  to  other  social  organizations. 
I  We  finally  decided  that  one  of  the  best 
vays  of  reaching  the  community  would  be 
hrough  the  churches.     The  formation  of  a 
!^hurch  Council,  consisting  of  delegates  from 
ach  church  appointed  by  the  pastors,  was 
•ur  initial  step.     We  gave  a  great  deal  of 
ime  to  interviewing  the  clergy  of  all  denom- 
nations  in  order  to  make  our  purpose  clear 
o  them.     The  first  meeting  was  held   the 
itter  part  of  September,  1920.     Up  to  that 
ime  we  had  approached  twenty-six  churches, 
nd  seventeen  delegates  had  been  appointed. 
)ut  of  this  number,  ten  attended  a  meeting 
'ith  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
f  Directors  to  plan  the  work.    Results  were 
lost  gratifying.    All  the  delegates  who  were 
ot   already   identified  with   our  work    be- 
ame  members  of  our  case  conferences,   a 
intact  which  promised   them  an  intimate 
pquaintance  with  our  work.     The  aim  of 
urfirst  meeting  was  twofold :  to  secure  from 
le  clergy  and  delegates  as  many  suggestions 
i  possible  as  to  how  we  might  be  of  service 
>  them;  and  to  state  in  general  terms  what 
e    considered    our    function    in    the    com- 
j  unity. 

jThe  delegates  returned  to  their  respective 
•lurches  and  arranged  for  opportunities  for 
ime  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or 


staff  to  speak  either  at  a  Sunday  service  or 
during  the  week  before  some  of  the  church 
organizations.  Within  a  week,  we  had  ten 
requests  for  speakers.  When  one  of  our  di- 
rectors, a  brilliant  Harvard  professor,  was 
asked  to  take  a  morning  service  at  one  church 
and  an  evening  sers'ice  at  another,  his  first 
exclamation  was,  "Speak  in  the  churches? 
Jiminy  Christmas!"  But  he  did  it  just  the 
same. 

Our  next  step  was  to  call  a  meeting  of  our 
"speakers'  bureau,"  consisting  of  ten  mem- 
bers from  the  Board  of  Directors  and  three 
from  the  office  staff,  to  discuss  at  length  the 
points  that  it  was  most  important  to  bring 
out.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  not  try 
to  explain  all  the  machinery  of  our  work,  but 
should  give  the  reasons  for  our  change  of 
name,  the  main  purposes  of  the  society,  and 
our  relations  with  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
and  with  the  other  agencies  doing  family 
work  in  the  community.  Suggestions  for  the 
speakers  were  drawn  up,  and  a  typewritten 
copy  mailed  to  each.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  suggestions  made: 

1.  Aim  to  interest  and  to  inform,  but  especially  to 
interest,  your  auditors. 

2.  Plan  your  talk  so  as  to  occupy  two  or  three  min- 
utes less  than  the  time  Umit  set  for  you;  leave  out 
anything  rather  than  exceed  this  Hmit.  (Have  your 
watch  in  such  a  position  that  you  can  glance  at  it  con- 
veniently.) 

3.  Go  over  your  talk  in  thought  till  you  are  so 
familiar  with  it  that  you  can  look  freely  into  the  faces 
of  your  auditors  while  dehvering  it,  and  maintain  a 
cheerful  manner. 

4.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  speaker  to  have  the 
nature  and  scope  of  our  work  vividly  in  mind.  Study 
the  data  given  in  the  folders  prepared  by  the  oflBce. 

5.  Be  able  to  make  clear  the  three  following  points: 

(1)  Is   the  work   undertaken   by  this   society  a 
necessary  one  or  one  worth  doing? 

(2)  Does  the  society  do  this  work  well? 

(3)  Does  the  society  do  this  work  economically? 

Brief  descriptive  folders  of  our  work  gave 
the  speakers  a  starting  point  for  their  talks. 
It  was  suggested  that  they  should  not  become 
argumentative;  that  it  was  better  to  give 
such  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  society 
as  would  enable  the  hearer  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.    They  were  not  to  attempt  an 
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appeal  for  money.  They  might  ask  for  vol- 
unteer visitors  and  motor  service,  and  also, 
when  speaking  before  women's  organiza- 
tions, for  new  and  second-hand  clothing. 

We  reached  the  ten  churches  represented 
by  the  delegates  before  our  annual  meeting 
early  in  November.  Since  then,  we  have 
organized  the  delegates  from  other  churches 
and  are  planning  another  meeting  with  all 
the  delegates  early  in  December,  hoping  to 
cover  at  least  forty  churches  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  speak  of  results. 
We  know  that  one  contributor,  who  had  been 
interested  in  giving  to  individuals  but  who 
had  had  little  sympathy  with  our  organized 
efforts  to  deal  with  disadvantaged  families, 
sent  us  a  substantial  check.  How  much  it 
has  had  to  do  with  other  new  subscribers  who 
have  contributed  this  fall  we  cannot  say. 
We  have  secured  several  new  volunteer 
-visitors,  some  motor  service  and  a  good  deal 
of  new  and  second-hand  clothing.  We  plan 
to  make  the  Church  Council  a  continuing 
organization  as  long  as  it  is  necessary,  and 
through  the  delegates  we  hope  not  only  to 
have  our  aims  and  purposes  better  under- 
stood, but  to  be  able  also  to  reach  the 
churchvS  at  any  time  for  special  needs. 


PROBABLY  GUILTY 

"Examination  after  sentence  is  like  a  post  mortem 
examination  at  a  hospital — not  exactly  the  thing  to  do 
for  a  sick  man." — Dr.  A.  W.  Stearns,  Massachusetts 
State  Conference  of  Charities,  Pittsfield,  October,  1915. 

THE  interest  of  the  crowded  courtroom 
centered  on  a  slight,  pale-faced  young 
man  standing  in  the  pen.  The  charge  was 
attempted  murder  and  the  man  pleaded 
guilty.  The  police  officer  who  had  made  the 
arrest  went  to  the  witness  stand  and  told  his 
story:  The  prisoner  had  been  seen  by  two 
fishermen  wading  into  the  waters  of  the 
Cove,  clasping  an  infant  in  his  arms;    one 


of  the  fishermen  put  out  in  a  boat,  the  other 
called  the  police.  The  man  had  told  a  con- 
fused story  of  domestic  difficulties,  failure  to 
find  work  and  the  determination  to  "end  it 
all"  for  himself  and  his  child.  Two  general 
practitioners  had  tested  the  man's  mental 
condition  in  a  brief  interview  held  before  the 
court  opened  and  had  adjudged  him  sane. 
He  was  found  probably  guilty  by  the  court, 
held  over  for  the  grand  jury  in  $3000  bail, 
and,  failing  to  furnish  this  amount,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  house  of  correction  for  the 
three  months  intervening  before  the  next 
grand  jury  sitting. 

Here  are  t^ie  true  facts  of  the  case  as  pre- 
sented to  the  probation  officer  before  the 
hearing:  The  man  had  made  three  previous 
attempts  at  suicide,  and  at  one  time  had 
tried  to  do  away  with  his  entire  family  by 
turning  on  the  gas.  He  had  recently  been 
an  inmate  of  an  insane  hospital  for  three 
months  and  was  moreover  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  tuberculosis.  j 

After  the  finding  of  the  court  the  man's  j 
young  wife,  called  from  her  work  in  the  mill 
to  be  on  hand  as  a  witness,  told  the  police 
officer  with  tears  streaming  down  her  face; 
that  she  knew  her  man  was  not  "all  there": 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  "shut  up  in  a  hos-i 
pital,  not  sent  to  prison."  If  the  man  had! 
been  under  sentence  he  could  have  been  sent 
to  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  As  it  was,  h<| 
was  merely  committed  to  jail  because  h*, 
could  not  raise  $3000  bail — a  failure  hard!) ' 
to  be  wondered  at — and  so  was  denied  thij 
medical  care  which  might  have  saved  his  life 

Might  not  the  expenditure  of  a  little  moD 
time,  a  little  more  effort  and  thought  on  th 
part  of  the  police  and  the  court,  have  ser^'( 
to  "differentiate"  this  man  to  a  certain  eX; 
tent  and  secure  for  him  the  kind  of  care  tha 
he  needed  ? 

H.  P.  K. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


THE    Dame    School   of   Experience:    Samuel 
McChord  Crothers.   Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
1920.    279  pp. 
You  can,  Mr.  Crothers  assures  us,  say  anything  you 
please  if  you  say  it  pleasantly,  and  then  in  ten  delight- 


ful essays  he  proves  the  truth  of  his  maxim.  It  is  difl 
cult  to  tell  whether  one  gains  from  them  more  of  pic 
sure  or  of  profit,  so  happy  is  the  mingling  of  the  tv 
qualities.  Of  course  we  realize  that  Mr.  Crothers  w 
not  writing  for  the  peculiar  edification  of  the  soci 
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worker,  although  our  profession  comes  in  for  a  fair  share 
of  pleasant  recognition.  But  in  the  mirror  which  the 
author  holds  up  to  the  foibles  of  humanity  in  general, 
the  astute  social  worker  glimpses  frequent  reflections 
of  his  own  problems  and  shortcomings. 

We  can  learn  much  from  that  great  educator,  Ex- 
perience, including  the  wise  use  of  adverbs.  "  What  kind 
of  abihty,"  asks  the  Wayfarer,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Dame,  "do  you  value  most  in  your  school?"  "Adapta- 
bility. I  have  pupils  who  have  a  great  deal  of  ability', 
but  they  stand  around  helplessly  waiting  for  some  one  to 
tell  them  how  to  use  it.  They  look  for  a  job  that  can 
fit  them.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  they  are  being 
measured  by  the  job,  and  must  submit  to  a  few  neces- 
sary alterations  before  they  can  be  accepted." 

There  is  in  this  same  essay  a  suggestion  that  the 
ultra-modern  thinker  may  turn  out  to  be  an  aboriginal, 
discarding  recklessly  the  hard  lessons  which  civiliza- 
tion has  gained  by  experience;  that  if  we  are  really  in 
the  advance  class  we  shall  understand  how  to  conjugate 
our  verbs — to  help,  to  suffer — in  the  first  person  plural; 
that,  after  all,  experience  is  best  treated  as  a  verb,  and 
our  search  must  be  for  the  right  adverb. 

The  Teacher's  Dilemma  is,  alas!  also  the  dilemma  of 
the  social  worker,  and  we  are  agreed  that  "  the  way  of 
the  uplifter  is  hard."  How  to  lure  the  learner  on  step 
by  step  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  to  gain  a  con- 
tact by  analogy  and  parable,  yet  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  literal-minded  is  indeed  a  task  for  the 
boldest.  Failure  to  raise  the  average  level  of  intelli- 
gence presents  no  more  awful  picture  than  does  the 
possibility  of  success.  "If  within  a  year  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  population  of  the  earth  were  raised 
|ten  per  cent,  what  a  commotion  there  would  be!  There 
is  not  an  institution  which  would  not  feel  the  shock  as  of 
an  earthquake.  What  authorities  would  be  set  at 
naught,  what  dignitaries  would  be  disgraced,  what  a 
vast  number  of  respected  leaders  would  find  their  occu- 
pation gone!  If  with  this  intellectual  change  of  level 
there  should  occur  a  corresponding  moral  uphft,  the 
result  would  be,  as  the  newspaper  reporter  would  say, 
indescribable.  I  cannot  imagine  the  confusion  of  values 
that  would  follow."  Certainly  the  aim  of  social  work 
as  of  teaching  is  to  produce  "a  larger  number  of  human 
beings  who  are  capable  of  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
itiative." 

I  It  is  with  a  true  case  worker's  sense  that  Mr.  Crothers 
uncovers  for  us  the  besetting  desire  of  every  man  to  be 
somebody  else  and  indicates  that,  although  in  attaining 
the  end  which  we  have  chosen  for  our  goal  we  must  per- 
force lose  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  by-ways  of  our 
personality,  we  can  still,  by  "sanctifying  little  sabbaths, 
it  may  be  often  minutes'  length,"  find  an  outlet  for  our 
lather  selves. 

j  The  awful  power  of  the  written  word  which  leads  us 
|to  believe  "that  things  which  appear  under  the  same 
pcadhnes  must  have  some  sinister  connection"  suggests 
|to  the  "Hterate"  that  they  should  avoid  this  peril  by 
lUsmg  their  minds  when  they  read.  While  in  natural 
enemies  he  admits  the  animosity  which  exists  between 


certain  groups,  Mr.  Crothers  gently  points  the  way  to 
making  the  best  use  of  these  diversities. 

But  if  we  might  enter  a  petition  we  should  beg  that 
our  friend  Bagster,  after  he  has  finished  his  duties  as 
adviser  to  EflBciencj'  Experts,  would  turn  his  attention 
to  doing  some  intensive  work  on  social  workers.  While 
waiting  for  that  happy  day  we  may  pick  what  we  can 
for  our  own  benefit  out  of  the  advice  which  he  gives  the 
efficiency  engineer. 

The  pubHcity  man  wonders  why  his  campaign  for 
the  good  of  humanity,  his  effort  to  make  the  churches 
efficient,  is  not  meeting  with  the  success  which  his  com- 
mercial publicity  has  attained.  He  is  using  the  same 
familiar  methods — rousing  the  curiosity  of  his  public, 
repeating  a  catchy  slogan,  organizing  his  workers  into 
businesshke  groups — yet  somehow  he  isn't  "seUing  the 
goods."  Very  gently  Mr.  Bagster  suggests  to  his  client 
that  religion  is  neither  automobiles  nor  dress  goods; 
that  to  present  investment  in  religion  as  a  wise  business 
venture  is  perhaps  not  as  stimulating  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  to  present  it  in  the  guise  of  a  spiritual  asset. 
He  urges  him  to  "  tell  the  plain  truth  about  the  motive 
that  sends  the  missionary  out" — that  is,  belief  in  his 
mission.  "W^hen  you  come  to  that  point  in  your  speech 
where  you  say,  'And  even  if  there  were  no  higher  mo- 
tive it  would  be  worth  your  while,*  etc.,  etc.— cut  that 
out  too.  You  have  a  higher  motive.  Stick  to  that! 
Why  do  you  suggest  a  lower  motive  that  isn't  half  so 
appealing?  You  lose  spiritual  momentum  while  you 
are  changing  gears.  Besides,  the  higher  motive  is  re- 
ligious, and  it  is  religion  you  are  trying  to  'get  across.'" 

Mr.  Bagster  finds  the  efficiency  expert  to  the  college 
rather  less  easy  to  deal  with.  Armed  with  a  card  which 
he  had  used  successfully  in  standardizing  the  work  of 
shovelers  (are  we  perhaps  reminded  of  uniform  statisti- 
cal cards  for  all  comers  which  are  urged  as  aids  to  the 
efficiency  of  social  service?),  the  engineer  starts  out  to 
gage  the  accomplishments  of  the  professors.  He  makes 
allowances  for  certain  differences  in  the  time  needed  to 
shovel  clay  into  wheelbarrows  and  Elizabethan  Utera- 
ture  into  freshmen's  minds;  otherwise  the  card  seems 
to  him  to  fit  the  case  exactly.  Group  action,  pride  in  the 
results,  the  need  of  standardizing  production  in  order 
to  build  up  a  rehable  trademark,  are  his  slogans  for  the 
college.  In  the  research  department  particularly  he 
found  great  "lack  of  business  method.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  researchers  had  very  vague 
ideas  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  discover — and  they 
had  no  idea  of  time  whatever  .  .  .  Anybody  with 
business  sense  can  see  that  the  psychological  moment 
for  publishing  a  discovery  is  the  moment  when  you 
make  it.  Then  it  has  some  news  value.  ...  I 
had  a  plain  talk  with  the  men  of  the  department.  I 
said,  'We  will  no  longer  tolerate  dilatory  methods. 
You  must  make  good  or  get  out.  Verification  is  all 
right,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  pub- 
lication.'" After  a  few  of  the  professors  had  resigned, 
however,  things  ran  like  clockwork,  but,  as  he  com- 
plained to  Mr.  Bagster,  were  ver\'  uninteresting.  It  is 
then  that  the  adviser  points  out  that  uniformity  is 
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rarely  interesting.  He  quotes  from  the  expert's  own 
teacher,  Taylor:  "The  mechanism  of  management 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  its  essence  or  underlying 
philosophy.  Precisely  the  same  mechanism  will  in  one 
case  produce  disastrous  results  and  in  another  be  bene- 
ficent. The  same  mechanism  which  will  produce  the 
finest  results  when  made  to  serve  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  scientific  management,  will  lead  to  failure 
and  disaster  if  accompanied  by  the  wrong  spirit 
in  those  who  are  using  it.  Hundreds  of  people  have 
already  mistaken  the  mechanism  of  this  system  for 
its  spirit." 

We  are  hearing  much  about  uniformity  in  social  ser- 
vice today,  of  the  need  of  efficiency,  of  judging  results 
by  a  footrule  method.  The  urgent  need  to  show  accom- 
plishment, to  publish  discoveries  which  will  show  that 
we  are  up  and  doing,  is  focussing  our  attention  on  the 
machinery  instead  of  on  the  spirit  of  efficiency.  Mr. 
Bagster  gives  us  a  timely  warning,  for  in  social  service 


as  in  education  we  must  tolerate  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
human  beings  and  must  realize  that  "a  man's  spiritual 
efficiency  as  a  general  encourager  of  human  effort  con- 
sists in  his  knowledge  of  the  abundance  of  things  worth 
doing,  and  in  his  abundant  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  trying  to  do  these  things,  even  if  they  do  not  do  them 
very  well." 

There  is  a  not-to-be-gotten-away-from  seriousncv 
in  this  whimsicality,  a  seriousness  which  in  the  last 
four  essays  comes  strongly  to  the  front  in  a  critical  sur- 
vey of  some  of  the  ideals  and  actualities  of  present-day 
America.  We  should  like  to  strengthen  our  own  faith 
by  repeating  the  closing  words  of  the  book:  Our  con- 
sciousness of  present  hindrances  "does  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  did  run  well,  nor  does  it 
prevent  us  from  believing  that  they  will  again  take  up 
their  international  responsibilities  bravely  and  cheer- 
fully. It  is  a  new  day  though  the  dawn  has  not  yet 
come." 


Your  work  is  affected  by  that  of  every  social 
agency  in  your  city 

The  Central  Council  of  Social 
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By  Francis  H.  McLean 

Shows  one  way  of  developing  helpful  inter-relations 
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their  own  communities 
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I\ot  in  clanging  fights  and  desperate 
marches  only  is  heroism  to  be  looked 
for,  but  on  every  railway  bridge  and 
fireproof  building  that  is  going  up  to- 
day.    On  freight-trains,  on  the  decks 
of  vessels,  in  cattle-yards  and  mines, 
on  lumber-rafts,   among  the  firemen 
and  the  policemen,  the  demand  for 
courage  is  incessant;   and  the  supply 
never  fails.   There,  etery  day  of  the 
year  somewhere,  is  human  nature  in 
extremis  for  you. 

William  James 
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PRINCIPLES  of  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

By  JOHN  R.  COMMONS  and  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 


The  old  man  or  woman  out  of  a  job — in 
the  discard,  after  years  of  service;  the 
man  or  woman  broken  in  health  or  crip- 
pled by  industry;  a  permanent  Federal 
employment  service,  etc. — these  are  the 
things  with  which  labor  legislation  is 
concerned.  There  will  be  more  and 
more  such  legislation  in  future  years. 


The  student  of  economics  and  sociology, 
the  man  in  business,  the  laboring  man 
himself  must  keep  up  with  these  laws. 
In  this  book,  a  new  revised  edition,  labor 
laws  are  completely  covered,  past,  pres- 
ent and  future  indications  are  scientifi- 
cally blotted  out.  An  invaluable  book 
for  the  student  of  world  development. 
$2.75. 
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we  will  undertake  to  supply  them  at  $  1 .30  postpaid — the 

cost  price.     Orders  should  be  sent  in  immediately  so  that 

our  supply  may  be  ordered  promptly. 
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THE  TEACHER  WHO  CAME  BACK 

DAVID    H.    HOLBROOK 

Executive  Director,  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  JFork 


IF,  early  in  September,  1918,  the  newly 
appointed  Visiting  Teacher  had  paused  a 
moment  before  entering  the  Washington 
school  of  a  western  city  (there  always  is  a 
Washington  school,  you  know),  she  might 
appropriately  have  said,  "Here,  at  the 
school  door,  is  my  official  station."  As  it 
was  she  probably  hurried  in,  anxious  to  bring 
to  the  school  her  wealth  of  training  and  ex- 
perience as  a  social  worker  and  curious  to 
know  how  schools  had  changed  since  she  had 
served  her  pedagogical  apprenticeship  for  the 
work  she  was  now  undertaking.  For  teach- 
ing was  not  an  unknown  profession  to  her. 
She  had  followed  the  well-traveled  path 
from  normal  school  into  the  elementary 
classroom,  back  to  the  university  for  her 
degree,  and  out  again  to  the  high  school  to 
market  her  professional  wares.  She  had 
known  what  it  meant  to  keep  half  a  hundred 
young  wights  marching  around  safely  be- 
tween the  rows  of  desks  and  threading  their 
way  vicariously  through  the  pedagogical 
mazes  of  the  modem  public  school.  She  had 
mastered    the   technique  of  registers,   class 


records,  lesson  plans,  questionnaires,  and  all 
sorts  of  forms  wonderfully  conceived  and 
laboriously  executed.  She  had  participated 
in  shuffling  the  cards  of  educational  curric- 
ula at  the  behest  of  the  superintendents 
fresh  from  T.  C.  and  she  had  watched  the  sun 
set  on  many  a  teachers'  meeting.  In  short, 
she  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  a  teacher.  She 
had  the  "feel"  of  the  job. 

What  she  probably  wanted  to  know  was 
what  progress  they  had  made  while  she  was 
gone,  toward  really  "teaching  the  child  and 
not  the  subject,"  and  what  resources  schools 
had  developed  in  leadership,  personnel  and 
equipment,  toward  a  more  vital  and  definite 
service  to  the  community.  For  since  she  had 
left  the  schools  a  half  dozen  years  before, 
she  had  found  her  way  into  another  profes- 
sional group  and  undergone  another  course 
of  rigid  training  and  apprenticeship — this 
time  in  the  field  of  family  case  work,  supple- 
mented by  some  experience  as  a  settlement 
worker.  During  these  intervening  years  she 
had  again  thought  her  way  through  the 
problems  of  modem  society,  but  this  time 
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under  the  direction  of  teachers  whose  per- 
spectives had  suffered  a  pragmatic  foreshort- 
ening due  to  their  concurrent  active  partici- 
pation in  routine  social  service  jobs.  She  had 
listened  to  men  and  women  whose  concep- 
tion of  society  as  it  should  be  was  necessarily 
the  outgrowth  of  their  rather  vivid  experi- 
ences with  certain  aspects  of  society  as  it  is. 
She  had  been  compelled  by  the  routine  of  her 
daily  work  to  focus  on  individuals  as  points 
of  departure  for  her  thinking,  and  her  general- 
izations as  to  their  welfare  were  accordingly 
more  nearly  in  the  nature  of  by-products  of 
her  own  stimulating  experience  rather  than 
tacit  acquiescence  to  well-recognized  sanc- 
tions, easily  acquired  and  comfortably  enter- 
tained. She  had  been  in  an  atmosphere 
where  authority  fought  a  more  efficiently 
futile  battle  with  truth.  She  had  come  in 
contact  with  a  profession  where  the  materials 
of  work  placed  a  premium  on  personal  initi- 
ative and  the  demands  of  the  job  had  laid 
on  her  the  daily  burden  of  facing  relatively 
immediate  tests  of  her  efficiency.  She  had 
felt  the  invigorating  pressure  of  mature 
personalities  among  those  she  sought  to 
serve  and  had  learned  how  to  discover  others 
equally  interested  in  her  "cases,"  thereby 
multiplying  her  influence  through  co-oper- 
ation. Especially  had  she  found  an  outlet 
for  her  critical  faculties  and  learned  how  to 
make  them  serve  her  cause  in  a  constructive 
fashion.  She  had  found  no  immunity  from 
the  demands  of  technique,  the  vagaries  of 
executives  or  the  time-consuming  confer- 
ences, but  they  were  mixed  in  different  pro- 
portions, administered  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  seasoned  with  new  professional 
friendships  and  discussed  in  quite  a  different 
language. 

All  this  meant  that  she  had  returned  to 
the  educational  field  equipped  with  a  new 
method  of  attacking  old  problems  and  a  new 
viewpoint  from  which  to  evaluate  educa- 
tional processes. 

She  was  again  to  be  a  teacher,  but  this 
time  her  stationwas  to  be,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, at  the  door  of  the  school  and  not  in  the 
classroom.  She  was  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the 


school  but  was  to  be  attached  to  it  as  a  free 
lance  with  a  roving  commission.  Hers  was 
to  be  the  responsibility  for  discovering  what 
influences  operating  out  of  school  hours  and 
beyond  school  doors  were  most  seriously 
impeding  the  efforts  of  her  fellow  teachers 
as  they  strove  to  vitalize  golden  hours  of 
opportunity.  A  succession  of  individuals 
and  not  recurrent  groups  were  to  be  her 
main  objectives  and  her  daily  round  of 
duties  was  to  take  her  in  and  out,  through 
classrooms,  playgrounds,  streets,  homes, 
offices,  shops,  courts  and  hospitals — wherever 
children  are  found.  Again  she  was  to  be 
where  she  might  have  a  part  in  shaping  ped- 
agogical routine  and  working  out  educational 
experiments,  but  now  with  the  advantage 
of  thought-habits  more  rigorously  trained 
in  facing  social  facts  and  with  the  added 
inspiration  of  a  daily  succession  of  experi- 
ences that  were  to  challenge  constantly 
the  appropriateness  and  efficiency  of  edu- 
cational institutions  and  methods.  Making 
adjustments  was  to  be  her  main  business. 
Stimulating,  organizing  and  bringing  to  a 
focus  the  interest  of  parents,  teachers,  em- 
ployers and  others  concerned  with  John's  or 
Mary's  welfare  was  to  be  her  task.  Not  to- 
day's lesson  but  tomorrow's  prospects  were 
to  be  the  goal  of  her  efforts.  And  her  time 
was  to  be  quite  distinctly  her  own,  unham- 
pered by  the  impedimenta  of  scholastic  tra- 
dition and  routine.  ,Do  you  wonder  she  was 
curious? 

What  she  found  to  satisfy  her  first  spec- 
ulations history  does  not  record.  Indeed,  it 
is  hardly  safe  to  assume  that  her  mental 
processes  were  so  philosophically  and  pro- 
phetically acute  as  to  present  to  her  con- 
sciousness this  somewhat  attenuated  pro- 
fessional comparison  or  that  she  conceived 
it  very  definitely  her  function  to  attempt 
to  apply  the  virtues  of  case  work  to  remedy- 
ing some  of  the  essentially  inevitable  limi- 
tations in  teaching.  She  probably  was  aware 
only  that  she  had  "come  back"  and,  from  the 
welcome  received,  that  it  seemed  like  home. 
But  if  you  were  to  talk  with  her  now  and 
with  others  in  the  same  city  and  elsewhere, 
who  are  attacking  similar  problems  from  the 
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same  common  viewpoint,  viz.,  the  individual 
child,  and  if  you  were  to  read  their  reports, 
vou  would  see  in  the  advent  of  a  Visiting 
Teacher  the  arrival  of  a  much  needed  educa- 
tional ally  and  the  promise  of  a  more  socially 
efficient  school. 

But  to  return  to  the  Washington  school 
..nd  the  first  professional  reactions  of  its 
newly  arrived  peripatetic  and  particular- 
izing pedagogue:  Assuming  without  further 
qualification  her  complete  appreciation  of 
the  strategical  advantage  of  her  position, 
what  did  she  find  and  what  did  she  do? 

No  one  familiar  with  modern  educational 
development  will  fail  to  see  how  timely  was 
her  arrival.  She  must  at  once  have  per- 
ceived that  she  had  stepped  into  an  atmos- 
phere veritably  charged  with  the  doctrines 
of  "individual  diflTerences"  and  "community 
service."  While  she  had  been  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  of  case  technique,  the  dis- 
cussions in  many  a  teachers'  meeting  had 
centered  about  changes  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice designed  to  rescue  the  child  from  the 
children  and  the  teachers  from  the  school. 
New  forms  of  school  organization  had 
appeared  —  junior  high  schools,  ungraded 
classes,  diversified  curricula,  factory  schools 
and  Garyized  programs.  New  emphasis 
had  been  placed  on  achievement — credit 
for  home  work,  promotion  by  subject,  par- 
ticipation in  music  and  dramatics.  New 
motivation  had  been  sought — vocational, 
artistic,  civic.  New  applications  of  modem 
psychology  had  made  their  appearance,  and 
new  affiliations  with  the  medical  profession 
had  been  developed.  A  new  type  of  worker 
interested  primarily  in  individuals  had  ap- 
peared— the  doctor,  nurse,  psychiatrist. 
Better  tests  for  differentiating  aptitudes  and 
abilities  were  being  applied.  Interested 
groups  in  the  community  had  become  organ- 
ized— parent-teacher  associations,  advisory 
committees  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 
The  very  term  "education"  had  a  new  con- 
notation; it  had  finally  come,  under  the 
stimulus  of  war-time  zeal,  to  express  itself 
as  the  ambitious,  though  oft  exploited,  ideal 
— Americanization.  It  was  indeed  a  friendly 
atmosphere  for  work  as  an  adjuster  of  edu- 


cational and  social  forces  in  the  interest  of 
individuals.  The  moment  was  decidedly 
opportune. 

Probably  the  most  favorable  factor  in  the 
situation  was  the  presence  of  a  sympathetic 
and  forward-looking  school  principal — one 
who  had  never  allowed  the  pressure  of  school 
routine  to  dull  her  own  instinct  for  rescuing 
"different"  pupils  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine  she  was  called  on  to  administer  and 
who  had  always  entertained  a  lively  appre- 
ciation of  home  and  community  influences 
as  educational  factors.  She  at  once  saw 
in  the  Visiting  Teacher  an  opportunity  for 
setting  in  motion  influences  which  she  her- 
self had  often  sought  to  release,  but  which 
the  demands  of  her  position  had  prevented, 
and  she  promptly  and  efficiently  proceeded 
to  make  the  necessary  room  in  her  scheme  of 
administration  for  one  who  was  to  do  what 
she  would  like  to  have  done  had  she  the  time 
and  technical  skill.  Had  there  been  no  one 
there  with  real  social  vision  to  protect  and 
direct  her,  our  pioneering  friend  would  soon 
have  found  herself  in  danger  of  becoming 
buried  under  a  deluge  of  petty  jobs  and  of 
being  misunderstood  or  exploited  by  the 
already  over-burdened  teachers.  Her  re- 
version to  type  would  have  been  speedily 
accomplished.  One  more  meaningless  fad 
would  have  been  added  to  impede  educa- 
tional progress. 

Not  all  Washington  schools  present  their 
case  and  community  problems  so  obtrusively 
and  insistently  as  did  this  one.  Some  un- 
wittingly succeed  in  hiding,  even  from  their 
own  gaze,  the  challenge  of  individual  mal- 
adjustment under  the  cloak  of  "good  disci- 
pline." Others  consciously  leave  to  home 
and  other  outside  influences  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  salvaging  ability  and  organ- 
izing opportunity.  Others  are  apt  to  be 
lulled  to  a  false  security  by  their  freedom 
from  what  they  call  "slum"  conditions  and 
are  prone  to  accept  serenely  the  distinction 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  a  school  in  the 
"better"  part  of  town.  But  this  Washing- 
ton school  district  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
problems  so  exposed  to  view  as  to  require 
inspection.     Situated  as  it  was  in  an  out- 
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lying  district,  it  covered  an  area  of  161 
blocks,  80  of  which  were  populated.  Eight 
hundred  families,  representing  twenty  na- 
tionalities, Slavic  races  predominating,  sent 
their  children  to  the  school.  At  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  fathers  were  foreign-born  and 
only  a  little  over  one-third  had  become 
naturalized  citizens.  "In  spring,"  writes 
the  Visiting  Teacher,  "one  can  often  see  a 
mother,  with  her  white  shawl  over  her  head, 
tending  her  cow  and  perhaps  keeping  her 
eye  on  the  neighbor's  cow  staked  nearby. 
Another  foreign  mother  may  be  planting 
potatoes  on  a  patch  of  ground  rented  from 
the  railroad  company  for  a  nominal  fee.  If 
you  should  take  a  street  car  to  the  district 
you  would  ride  with  many  men  carrying 
their  lunch  boxes  on  their  way  to  a  flour 
mill  or  coal  yard.  In  the  whole  district 
there  are  eight  saloons  (1918),  one  brewery, 
four  pool  rooms,  no  dance  halls,  no  moving 
picture  houses,  three  small  churches  and  no 
parochial  schools" — and,  she  might  have 
added,  easy  access  to  neighboring  portions 
of  a  large  city  with  all  and  more  of  the  social 
institutions  of  the  type  just  listed. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  new  or 
starthng  in  the  list  of  cases  that  first  claimed 
her  attention  and  occupied  her  time.  They 
were  only  too  familiar  to  every  live  teacher 
in  the  building.  Irregular  attendance,  tru- 
ancy, illegal  employment,  incorrigibility, 
backwardness,  neighborhood  delinquency, 
"home  conditions"  and  all  the  other  well- 
known  words  and  phrases  descriptive  of 
educational  diseases  had  furnished  topics 
for  many  a  teachers'-  meeting.  What  was 
unique  was  a  certain  shifting  of  emphasis 
and  responsibility.  Where  before  these  peda- 
gogical encumbrances  had  been  regarded 
as  more  or  less  necessary  evils,  they  had 
now  become,  through  the  installation  of 
one  trained  to  deal  with  them,  "educational 
problems."  Where  before  .the  school's  re- 
sponsibility was  written  off  by  a  phrase,  it 
had  now  been  located  definitely  in  a  person. 
What  were  formerly  professional  handicaps 
were  now  to  be  organized  as  sources  of  in- 
spiration and  constructive  criticism. 

One  of  her  first  discoveries  must  have 


been  the  school's  incomplete  and  faulty 
diagnosis  of  its  cases,  for  as  we  read  her  re- 
ports we  find  her  treating  boys  charged  with 
serious  delinquency  as  though  they  really 
sufi^ered  from  illegal  employment,  overwork 
and  lack  of  healthful  group  organization. 
She  tells  of  ten  boys  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  were  accused  of  the  cardinal 
sin  of  "hating  school"  and  were  therefore  in 
extreme  danger  either  of  expressing  their 
personalities  through  "truancy"  and  other 
delightfully  adventurous  crimes  or  of  sup- 
pressing them,  thereby  saving  the  school 
system  from  any  worse  shock  than  "failure 
to  pass."  Her  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  situation  wotild  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  school  was  sick  and  not  the  boys,  for  she 
appears  to  have  secured  the  organization  of 
an  "adjustment"  class  where  the  work  was 
based  on  what  the  boys  did  not  hate.  "By 
September  of  the  next  year,"  she  reports, 
"each  of  these  boys,  except  one,  had  found 
his  place  in  a  proper  grade.  One  boy  who 
was  failing  in  the  fifth  grade  was  able  to  do 
seventh  grade  work."  Admitting  that  mere 
fitting  back  into  the  machine  was  hardly  a 
complete  cure,  it  is  still  quite  probable  that, 
for  most  of  the  boys,  educational  health  lay 
in  that  direction. 

She  must  have  been  impressed,  too,  withi 
the  school's  inevitably  superficial  treatment: 
of    symptoms    without    reference     to    the 
sources  of  infection,  for  detailing  her  work! 
in  connection  with  court  cases  referred  to 
her  for  attention,  she  remarks: 

In  studying  every  one  of  these  cases,  one  can  see  that 
the  home  conditions  are  greatly  to  blame  for  the  boy's 
or  girl's  conduct.  For  at  least  five  hours  of  each  school 
day  this  boy  or  girl  has  a  chance  to  influence  forty  or 
more  pupils,  most  of  them  younger  ones  in  his  own  class- 
room and  many  more  outside  of  the  classroom.  The 
school  must  take  advantage  of  these  five  hours,  not 
only  to  correct  the  child  because  of  the  bad  influence  on 
the  other  children,  but  more  because  of  the  child's  own 
future  welfare. 

And  again: 

Another  problem  brought  out  by  home  visiting  was 
that  of  the  older  brothers  of  our  boys  in  school.  In  the 
fall  of  the  first  year  there  were  two  boys,  eighteen  years 
of  age,  serving  a  workhouse  sentence  for  vagrancy. 
Another  boy  of  this  same  age  was  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  the  poolrooms.  The  mother  in  this  boy's  family 
insisted  on  going  to  work  herself  to  make  up  the  deficit 
in  the  family  income.  These  boys  were  in  each  case  the 
oldest  of  seven  or  eight  children.    They  left  the  grade 
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school  at  sixteen,  having  reached  the  7B  or  7 A  grade. 
None  of  them  had  any  training  that  would  prepare 
them  for  any  trade.  Manual  labor  was  the  only  opening 
before  them.  The  boys  shifted  about  from  one  job  to 
another,  becoming  discontented  with  the  heavy  work 
that  gave  them  no  opportunity  for  future  advancement. 
Naturally  some  of  these  boys  became  vagrants.  Our 
fifteen-year-old  boys,  brothers  of  the  group  described 
above,  are  facing  a  Uke  future  unless  something  can  be 
done  for  them  in  vocational  guidance. 

A  most  significant  side-light  on  her  view- 
point is  her  impartial  distribution  of  atten- 
tion on  pupils  before,  at  the  time  of,  and 
after  leaving  school.  If  there  is  any  special 
solicitude  evident,  however,  it  is  for  the 
latter  group,  for  she  evidently  thinks  of  all 
in  terms  of  the  latter.  The  "older  brother" 
problem  just  described,  the  study  of  the 
ninety-five  who  had  left  the  school  during 
the  preceding  year,  the  plans  for  interesting 
the  "finishing"  classes  of  8A  pupils  and  all 
the  home  and  community  projects  are  the 
sort  of  things  that  hold  the  center  of  the 
stage  for  her.  From  her  station  at  the  door 
she  is  enabled  to  catch  a  view  of  those  who 
have  just  gone  as  well  as  of  those  still  en- 
rolled. It  is  small  wonder  that  she  thinks 
of  the  latter  as  soon  to  be  passing  her  station 
and  plans  to  anticipate  their  going  and  direct 
their  steps.    She  is  where  she  can  see. 

New  and  more  specialized  attention  to 
old  problems,  a  more  scientific  diagnosis  of 
cases  and  a  more  vital  and  adequate  treat- 
ment were  evidently  some  of  the  needs  she 
saw.  What  did  she  do  r 
Through  the  group  to  the  individuals  is 

he  first  method  of  the  classroom.  Through 
individuals  to  a  group  was  the  approach 
of  this  Visiting  Teacher.  She  attacked  the 
educational  problem  from  an  opposite  though 
not  an  opposing  angle.  The  Newsboys'  Club 
in  the  Washington  school,  the  "adjustment" 
class,  the  evening  classes,  and  the  school 
parents'  parties  soon  represented  the  appli- 
cation of  the  group  method  as  supplemen- 
tary to  her  work  on  individual  cases.  Clubs 
there  had  been  before,  but  none  the  out- 
;»rowth  of  such  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
aeeds  they  were  intended  to  serve,  nor 
stimulated  and  followed  up  by  so  skillful  a 
[land.  Special  classes  were  not  a  new  form 
!if  organization  but  their  administration  in 

he  light  of  individual  case  histories  with 


teacher  and  principal  thoroughly  informed 
as  to  the  family  situation  was  decidedly  new. 
Parents  and  neighbors  had  been  welcomed 
at  school  parties  before  but  not  by  a  teacher 
who  had  visited  them  in  their  homes,  in- 
terpreted the  school  to  them  (many  times 
literally  so,  for  this  Visiting  Teacher  spoke 
the  prevailing  language)  and  assisted  them 
in  solving  their  family  problems.  The  group 
activities  of  the  school,  including  class,  club 
and  party  had  become  more  nearly  a  so- 
cially complete  educational  program. 

But  from  her  place  at  the  door  of  the 
school,  they  appeared  to  her  as  valuable  by- 
products, the  outcome  of  much  intensive 
work  with  individuals  rather  than  the  me- 
chanisms through  which  to  begin  to  exert 
her  influence  with  people.  She  proceeded  at 
once  to  apply  to  the  cases  referred  to  her  all 
the  science  and  skill  she  had  acquired  during 
her  work  with  family  agencies.  She  cleared 
her  cases  through  the  Confidential  Exchange. 
She  made  her  first  interviews  with  an  ease  of 
approach,  economy  of  time  and  sympathetic 
discrimination  as  to  significant  facts,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  during  her  early 
teaching  days.  She  must  have  avoided 
many  of  the  pitfalls  that  would  once  have 
trapped  her — unnecessary  questions,  prema- 
ture promises,  credulity  bom  of  misplaced 
sympathy,  shrinking  social  imagination  in 
the  face  of  seeming  emergencies.  She  sup- 
plemented her  home  visits  as  a  matter  of 
course  with  the  search  for  other  sources  of 
information,  making  her  selection  as  to 
kind  and  order  as  she  had  been  trained. 
She  combined  with  her  interviews  a  search 
for  people  and  institutions  that  would  help 
when  the  time  came,  and,  after  verifying  the 
social  data — births,  deaths,  marriages,  ^c. — 
examining  property  records  and  other  perti- 
nent documentary  material,  she  developed 
a  plan  of  action  based  on  inferences  much 
safer  than  she  would  have  drawn  in  former 
years,  if  indeed  she  had  had  time  to  draw 
any.  Out  of  it  all  she  had  organized  team- 
play  in  the  interest  of  her  "case"  from 
among  those  most  interested  and  concerned 
and  she  had  done  it  much  more  easily  than 
it  is  possible  to  describe  it.    She  had  merely 
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applied  the  well-recognized  principles  of 
family  case  work. 

So  when  a  succession  of  cases  referred  for 
irregular  attendance  brought  out  in  unusual 
numbers  the  disturbing  influence  of  after 
school  work  with  its  attendant  late  hours, 
poor  health,  illegal  employment  and  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  Newsboys'  Club  came  into 
being  as  a  natural  consequence  with  a  defi- 
nite but  different  reason  for  each  boy  present 
known  to  the  school  largely  through  the  case 
work  of  its  Visiting  Teacher. 

When  the  follow-up  of  the  ninety-five  who 
had  already  left  the  school  revealed  fifty- 
seven  who  had  gone  to  work,  twenty-eight 
of  them  with  less  than  a  seventh  grade  edu- 
cation, evening  classes  soon  followed,  organ- 
ized with  a  more  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  their  needs — educational  and  social — 
than  would  have  been  possible  without  the 
knowledge  growing  out  of  the  case  work  of 
the  Visiting  Teacher. 

Then  there  were  the  parties.  Many  a  foreign  mother, 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  come  to  night  school,  would 
come  to  the  party.  The  mother  recognized  the  worker 
who  invited  her  to  the  party.  This  same  worker  may 
take  this  mother  as  a  partner  for  the  games  planned  for 
the  evening.  The  mothers  were  taught  simple  Ameri- 
can games,  and  they  in  turn  showed  the  workers  how  to 
play  some  of  their  games,  particularly  the  oldtime  folk 
dances.  And  how  pleased  they  were  when  they  were 
invited  to  sing  by  groups  in  Polish,  in  Russian,  and  in 
Slovak.  After  these  songs,  they  stood  up  to  sing 
"America"  with  the  workers. 

Some  of  the  mothers  would  inquire  of  the  principal  or 
of  the  Visiting  Teacher  about  her  children,  or  about  one 
of  them  that  was  becoming  a  problem,  or  she  would  have 
some  other  family  trouble  to  relate  and  would  ask  advice 
about  it.  A  much  closer  relationship  between  the  mothers 
and  the  school  was  estabhshed  through  these  parties. 

By  no  means  least  important  was  the  re- 
cruiting of  assistants  and  their  intelligent 
supervision.  Forty  kindergarten  teachers, 
members  of  a  Froebel  Club  who  were  anx- 
ious to  broaden  their  outlook  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  daily  tasks,  placed  themselves 
under  the  direction  of  our  versatile  friend 
and  were  given  a  progressively  difficult  series 
of  duties  culminating  finally  in  a  mild  form 
of  community  survey.  Meeting  for  a  six 
o'clock  luncheon  every  other  Wednesday 
evening,  they  saw,  through  the  eyes  of  the 
Visiting  Teacher,  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
Washington  school  district  and  during  the 
intervening  time  they  did  for  her  some  of 


the  errands  growing  out  of  her  cases  which 
she  thought  within  the  limits  of  their  ability. 

Mothers  with  sick  babies  were  directed  and  taken  to 
clinics.  Pregnant  mothers  were  advised  about  the 
prenatal  clinic.  In  a  number  of  instances  better  jobs 
were  secured  for  the  fathers;  first  citizenship  papers 
were  taken  out  by  the  men,  and  instructions  for  taking 
out  the  second  papers  were  given.  The  survey  gave  us  a 
list  of  men  who  have  taken  out  their  first  papers,  or 
who  have  no  papers  and  do  not  attend  school.  Three 
men  were  found  who  were  studying  English  by  corre- 
spondence because  they  could  get  no  day  instructions 
in  a  school  and  could  not  attend  night  school  because 
of  night-shift  work.  If  our  school  can  serve  the  father 
in  securing  his  citizenship  papers,  it  means  that  the 
man  has  learned  to  speak  English  and  may  secure  a 
better  placement  according  to  his  ability.  It  may 
mean  better  co-operation  on  his  part  when  the  Visiting 
Teacher  talks  to  him  about  his  oldest  son  who  may 
want  to  continue  his  education  in  a  high  school.  Dui^ 
ing  this  last  year,  a  class  was  organized  for  the  men  who 
work  nights.  For  two  hours  of  three  afternoons  each 
week  the  men  received  instruction  in  our  English  lan- 
guage. There  were  classes  in  the  evening  held  as  usual 
for  the  men  who  work  days.  Outside  the  classes,  the 
Visiting  Teacher  and  the  principal  were  able  to  be  of 
service  in  giving  advice  as  to  the  man's  next  step  in 
securing  his  second  papers.  Often  men  came  to  the 
office  to  complain  that  they  had  taken  out  their  first 
papers  some  time  ago,  but  had  heard  nothing  further. 
A  personal  letter  of  inquiry  sent  to  the  immigration 
office  brought  results.  From  our  survey,  we  were  also 
able  to  give  a  list  of  mothers  who  needed  home  instruc- 1 
tion  in  English.  ■ 

Another  work  that  the  Visiting  Teacher  must  con-  j 
cern  herself  with  is  what  might  be  called  helping  to 
settle  children  who  get  into  neighborhood   troubles. 
There  is  the  officer  on  the  beat  who  comes  in  to  see  the 
boys  who  turned  in  a  false  fire  alarm,  or  broke  the 
street  lamps,  or  stole  some  tools,  or  were  caught  shoot- 
ing craps.    Some  neighbor  may  come  in  to  complain 
about  certain  children  damaging  her  shrubs,  flowers  ot- 
lawns,  or  annoying  her  children  on  their  way  from  and' 
to  school.    A  teacher  may  discover  that  two  or  three  ol ; 
her  small  children  have  money  or  a  great  number  ol 
toys  which  are  alike.    One  of  the  children  had  stoler, 
a  five  or  ten  dollar  bill  and  had  been  dividing  the  money  i 
among  his  friends.    A  railroad  detective  may  come  in  tc  | 
investigate  the  breaking  into  of  a  car  of  wheat.    All  o  I 
these  complaints  speak  of  the  misconduct  of  our  chil' 
dren  out  of  school  and  out  of  the  home.    The  schoo  j 
must  concern  itself  with  the  making  of  good  characte 
in  each  child  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  teachini 
of  certain  information.    The  school  has  the  great  op 
portunity  of  making  out  of  its  children  good  futur 
citizens. 

The  work  of  any  Visiting  Teacher  alway 
raises  the  question  as  to  what  extent  tin 
family  problems  of  this  district  can  be  be 
approached  through  the  children.    Her  ow 
first  reactions  are  almost  inevitable,  and  si 
is  soon  asking  the  question  common  to  ever 
agency  and  individual  engaged  in  any  fern 
of  welfare  work,  "Why  could  not  all  welfar 
work  be  organized  from  my  point  of  viewr 
If  she  thinks,  she  soon  passes  by  this  siren  t 
the  safer  waters  of  mutual  co-operation  wii 
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other  agencies.     She  comes  to  reahze  that 

they  too  are  occupying  strategic  positions, 

though  not  at  the  school-house  door,  and  can 

often  see  things  denied  to  her.    It  is  evident 

that  our  friend  had  passed  the  danger  point, 

for  she  gives  to  her  position  in  the  family  of 

social  workers  no  undue  prominence  though 

she  does  report  on  the  peculiar  contribution 

the  school  can  make  toward  a  more  efficient 

community  service. 

During  the  second  year  of  my  work  many  of  the 
foreign  fathers  and  mothers  did  not  wait  to  be  dis- 
covered with  their  troubles  in  the  homes,  but  came  to 
school  wanting  advice  or  help  of  some  kind.  Often  the 
school  had  to  ask  for  the  co-operation  of  other  social 
agencies  to  bring  about  the  proper  adjustments.  In 
many  cases  the  school,  being  the  family  neighbor  and 
having  its  children  daily  within  its  walls,  knew  the 
family  better  than  any  of  the  organizations  who  were 
mterested  in  the  family  but  whose  offices  were  down- 
town and  whose  workers  had  only  an  occasional  con- 
tact with  the  family.  In  fact,  one  organization  had  a 
record  for  one  of  our  families,  parts  of  which  were  not 
true,  and  a  new  worker  for  this  organization,  reading 
the  record,  would  receive  the  general  impression  that 
here  was  a  very  bad  family,  and  would  want  to  act  ac- 
cordingly if  any  future  emergency  arose.  Another  case, 
that  of  a  widow,  was  dropped  by  two  organizations  be- 
cause at  the  time  the  two  older  children  were  bringing 
in  enough  money  to  support  the  family.  It  was  the 
school  again  that  discovered  that  time  had  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  home,  and  that  the  older  chil- 
dren's earnings  were  not  sufficient  to  give  the  family 
proper  care  and  support.  Still  another  case  was  that 
of  a  widow  left  with  three  children.  The  County  Aid 
Investigator  left  word  with  the  widow  that  after  she 
had  almost  used  up  her  insurance,  she  was  to  come  to 
the  office  to  apply  for  her  pension.  In  the  meantime  the 
children  became  ill  with  scarlet  fever  and  the  whole 
family  was  quarantined.  The  money  was  soon  spent, 
and  the  mother  was  getting  into  debt  because  she  was 
not  able  to  leave  her  home.  It  was  the  school  again 
that  first  discovered  this  situation  and  was  able  to 
ibring  these  facts  to  the  proper  agencies. 

Negligible  is  the  school  that  is  without  an 
appreciation  of  unsolved  community  prob- 
lems. A  real  test  of  the  Visiting  Teacher's 
usefulness  is  her  ability  to  state  these  prob- 
lems with  such  a  mixture  of  professional  hu- 
mihty  and  conservative  courage  as  to  fix  them 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  co-workers. 
Listen  to  the  problem  of  the  wage-earning 
mother  in  this  Washington  school  district: 

Through  home  visiting  and  through  the  survey  it  was 
discovered  that  there  were  a  great  many  mothers  who 
were  working  with  no  provision  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  children  while  they  were  at  work.  The  mothers 
who  work  during  the  day  have  an  opportunity  to  leave 
their  children  at  the  day  nursery,  though  many,  if  they 
•ive  more  than  four  blocks  away  from  it,  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  nursery,  because  of  the  trouble  in 
getting  the  little  children  there.  Then  there  are  many 
pothers  who  work  from  6:00  a.  m.  to  9:00  a.  m.  and  from 
3:00  p.  M.  to  9:00  p.  m.    The  school  children  from  these 


homes  get  very  little  breakfast  if  any,  are  not  properly 
dressed  and  cleaned  and  often  come  to  school  late  be- 
cause no  one  wakes  them  in  time.  Then  there  are 
mothers  who  do  straight  night  work.  The  mother 
leaves  her  home  at  5:00  p.m.  to  go  scrubbing  hotel 
floors  or  washing  dishes  in  a  restaurant  from  6:00  to 
2:00  or  3:00  at  night.  The  father  comes  home  from  his 
work  at  six  o'clock  and  calls  for  his  children  at  the 
neighbor's  or  may  find  them  at  home  as  the  mother 
left  them.  He  serves  the  children  and  himself  the  sup- 
per which  the  mother  prepared  before  she  left,  and  then 
takes  care  of  the  children  until  bedtime.  In  the  morn- 
ing, he  may  try  to  get  his  own  breakfast,  or  his  wife 
may  get  up  to  get  it.  By  that  time  the  children  are  up 
and  they  need  her  attention.  During  the  day  she  has 
her  own  housework  to  do.  She  may  snatch  a  few  more 
hours  of  sleep,  leaving  the  children  to  play  by  them- 
selves. This  arrangement  is  not  fair  to  the  father,  the 
mother,  or  the  children.  Often  the  mother's  health 
breaks  down.  The  children,  being  left  alone  a  great 
deal,  do  not  get  the  proper  care.  The  father,  having  no 
evening  leisure  hours,  can  easily  become  discouraged. 

In  almost  every  case  the  fact  that  the  mother  needs 
to  be  a  wage  earner  outside  the  home  is  a  very  serious 
problem.  Yet  how  are  we  to  meet  it.''  The  family  will 
not  accept  charity.  The  father's  wages  are  not  suffi- 
cient. In  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  where 
there  is  a  large  family,  where  the  parents  are  an.xious 
to  save  to  buy  a  little  home,  we  must  admire  the  mother, 
who  aside  from  the  burden  of  the  care  of  the  family  goes 
out  to  do  heavy  cleaning  or  scrubbing  to  help  bring  in 
some  money.  These  parents  often  do  not  realize  the 
fact  that  their  children  do  not  get  the  proper  care,  for 
they  think  back  to  their  young  days  in  Europe  when 
they  had  much  less  and  got  along.  A  much  closer  study 
of  these  families  will  have  to  be  made  during  the  coming 
year,  before  we  can  in  any  way  attempt  any  possible 
solution  of  the  problem. 

There  are  many  interesting  incidents  and  stories. 
No  one  day's  work  is  just  hke  the  one  before  it.  The 
visiting  teacher  must  be  ready  for  all  kinds  of  tasks, 
for  all  kinds  of  emergencies.  She  may  plan  to  do  one 
kind  of  work  one  day,  and  be  called  upon  to  do  another 
kind  of  unexpected  work  the  next  day.  But  that  is  her 
duty — to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  for  each  day. 
Her  work  is  never  finished.  (No  social  worker's  ever 
is.)  One  task  brings  another,  one  problem  solved 
brings  another  problem  to  be  solved. 

But  why  always  the  Washington  school? 
Are  there  not  absentee  mothers  in  the  Jeffer- 
son and  the  Lincoln  schools.?  Are  there  not 
un-Americanized  fathers  in  the  Webster  and 
Calhoun  schools  ^  Do  none  of  the  boys  in  the 
other  grammar  and  high  schools  need  voca- 
tional advice  or  individual  attention  based 
on  their  personal  needs  and  prospects.'  It  is  a 
curious  anomaly  in  the  educational  world 
that  some  of  the  most  promising  experiments 
are  first  undertaken  with  the  socially  less- 
favored  groups.  When  the  teachers  and  pa- 
trons of  so-called  "better"  schools  discover 
what  advantages  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Washington  schools  really  have  through  their 
Visiting  Teachers  there  will  be  a  stampede 
similar  to  the  rush  that  finally  swept  manual 
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training  from  its  early  position  in  classes  for 
mental  defectives  to  an  integral  part  in  every 
school  curriculum. 

Every  school  has  its  door  though  the  view 
is  always  different.  Who  should  stand  there.'' 
Not  the  principal.  He  has  too  many  doors 
already  under  his  supervision.  Not  a  teacher 
who  must  teach  all  day.  She  should  come 
and  look  out  occasionally,  but  she  cannot 
do  both  continuously.  Not  a  teacher  merely 
released  from  classroom  work  to  "do  home 


visiting,"  for  as  a  rule  she  will  not  see  very  far, 
nor  understand  very  clearly  what  she  does 
see.  Preferably  not  an  outsider,  even  a  case 
worker,  though  in  most  cases  this  would  prob- 
ably mean  more  to  the  school  than  a  socially 
untrained  teacher.  Best  of  all  is  a  family  case 
worker  with  former  experience  as  a  teacher — 
one  who  has  returned  with  a  new  social  vision 
born  of  hard  work  in  the  field  that  lies  just 
beyond  the  school  door — a  teacher  who  can 
come  back. 
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ALICE  M. 

District  Secretary,  Providence 

MANY  times  has  Mrs.  Magno  assured 
me  that  there  are  no  relatives,  yet 
two  days  after  her  husband's  fu- 
neral she  appears  in  my  office  with  a  sister — 
a  young  and  smiling  sister — wearing  on  her 
head  a  large  hat  with  a  floppy  feather. 

"But  you  told  me,  Mrs.  Magno,"  I  protest 
excitedly,  "that  you  had  no  brother  or 
sister!" 

For  an  instant  my  lady  looks  crestfallen  and 
her  eyes  are  those  of  a  hurt,  bewildered  child 
— then  all  at  once  her  expression  changes. 

"My  sis,"  she  explains,  pointing  to  the  evi- 
dence before  us,  "New  York — tre  children!" 

The  sister  nods  in  corroboration  and  the 
feather  flops  more  vigorously. 

Mrs.  Magno  waits  in  perfect  confidence  for 
signs  of  my  renewed  approval. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  simple.  Her  sister 
lives  in  New  York  and  has  three  children, 
therefore  she  is  not  a  sister.  Relationship 
is  governed  by  distance  and  the  number  of 
offspring.  But  just  where  I  wonder  is  the 
line  drawn?  Would  a  sister  in  Boston  with 
two  children  still  retain  her  status  and  what 
would  be  the  position  of  one  within  the  city 
limits  but  the  mother  of  seven  ? 

Mrs.  Magno  is  still  waiting  for  my  smile 
and  an  approving  pat  bejcause  she  has  not 
told  a  lie  after  all.  Really  it  is  not  she  who 
is  to  blame.  Somehow  I  have  made  her  feel 
that  relatives  are  nothing  but  potential  gold 
mines  to  be  discovered,  sounded,  and  dug 
into  for  all  they  are  worth.  If  this  were  our 
sole  purpose,  two  hundred  miles  and  three 
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babies    would    be    a    pretty    decent    alibi. 
Distance  would  prevent  her  running  in  with 
the  extra  loaf  of  bread  and  the  children's  i 
shoes  would  prevent  her  sending  a  few  dol- 
lars of  her  husband's  pay. 

What  shall  I  say  to  Mrs.  Magno?  How  | 
can  I  make  her  feel  just  what  it  is  we  want  ; 
with  all  our  questions  about  relatives  and  ! 
such  ?  Here  is  this  sister  who  has  come  all  | 
this  way  to  be  with  Mrs.  Magno  at  a  time  j 
of  sorrow.  I  did  not  even  know  that  she  \ 
existed — that  there  was  anywhere  such  a 
source  of  moral  support. 

Somewhere  in  sunny  Italy  these  two  hal 
played  together  as  children — together  p^ 
haps  they  came  on  the  steamer  to  New  Yoi 
They  have  a  thousand  common  memori< 
Marriage  and  separation  have  not  dulled 
them.  The  bond  of  aflTection  is  still  stronjT 
All  this  I  did  not  know,  yet  since  the  tim 
when  Mr.  Magno  became  too  ill  to  work  1 
have  been  helping  to  manage  the  familv 
affairs.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Magno  was  afraid  t 
tell  me  that  she  had  a  sister  for  fear  that  1 
would  cut  off  a  half  a  quart  of  milk.  How  mis- 
erably I  have  failed  to. gain  her  confidence! 

The  smile  has  once  more  faded  from  hei 
face.  For  some  reason  her  beautiful  expla- 
nation is  inadequate,  I  have  been  silent  foi 
so  long. 

"Me  maka  you  mad?"  she  asks  at  length. ^j 

"No — not  mad — sorry." 

"Oh,"  she  cries  penitently,  "me  lika  j^OUJ 
too  much." 

Inexplicably  I  am  comforted. 
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CO-ORDINATING  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  RACIAL 
GROUPS  WITH  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

THADDEUS    SLESZYNSKI 
Executive  Secretary ^  Erie  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society 


IN  THE   article  in  the  January  issue ^  I 
brought  out  the  fact  that   the  educa- 
tional  and   welfare   activities  of  racial 
i  organizations  continue  to  develop  even  after 
social  agencies  have  been  organized  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  entire  community.     With- 
i  out  calling  upon  us  for  financial  assistance 
I  or  expert  advice,  these  groups  are  develop- 
!  ing  a  machinery  to  meet  their  needs  as  they 
!  see  them.     There  is  a  place  in  America  for 
I  organizations  of  people  of  common  ancestry 
who  find  a  satisfaction  in  perpetuating  cer- 
tain customs,   traditions,   and   ideals.      But 
j  the  members  of  these  groups  who  are  inter- 
j  ested  in  specific  social  problems  should  be 
I  given  the  opportunity  to  aid  in  their  solution 
through   community    agencies.      Otherwise, 
we  shall  have  more  Polish  employment  bu- 
reaus, Itahan  community  centers,  German  re- 
j  lief  societies,  Croatian  child  placing  bureaus, 
Lithuanian  libraries,  and  Slovak  immigrant 
\  aid  societies,  all  working  independently  of 
each  other  and  of  American  social  agencies. 
The  natural  tendency  of  each  racial  group 
I  to  work  out  its  problems  separately  is  un- 
I  doubtedly    responsible    for    these    specific 
j  developments;  but  American  social  agencies 
j  have  perhaps  failed  to  see  the  lack  of  co-* 
ordination  which   exists   between   their  ac- 
tivities and  those  of  the  racial  organizations. 
However,  they  are  the  ones  who  must  take 
I  the  initiative  in  remedying  this  condition. 
I  Frequently  our  social  workers,  even  those 
I  dealing  with  recent  immigrants,  are  not  fa- 
miliar with   the   racial   characteristics,   tra- 
ditions, and  religious  attitudes  of  the  differ- 
ent nationalities.    One  school  of  social  work 
gives  a  course  of  twelve  one-hour  lectures  on 
"the  immigrant"  and  then  its  students  go 
out  to  solve  the  complicated  problems  in  our 
immigrant  communities.     For  this  they  are 
certainly   not    prepared.      How    can    social 
workers  inspire  confidence  in   or   gain    the 

*  See  The  Social  Needs  of  the  Foreign-Born,  by  Thad- 
deus  Sleszynski,  in  The  Family,  January,  1921,  p.  18. 


respect  of  our  foreign-bom  if  they  confuse 
Poles  and  Lithuanians,  or  Uhro-Rusins  and 
Ruthenians?  How  can  they  expect  co-opera- 
tion when  they  antagonize  the  immigrants 
by  their  inability  to  spell  or  to  pronounce 
their  names  correctly.^  Too  often  do  social 
workers  ignore  habits  and  customs  that  have 
been  followed  for  generations.  Miss  Rich- 
mond in  her  address  on  "Some  Next  Steps 
in  Social  Treatment "^  said,  "Primitive  folk 
even  more  than  the  sophisticated  share  the 
virtues  and  the  vices  of  their  social  group. 
Has  not  the  drawback  in  dealing  with  foreign 
families  been  that  they  have  been  torn  away 
from  their  natural  group  relationships?  We 
find  it  difficult,  however  skillful  our  powers 
of  personal  analysis,  to  realize  our  foreign 
clients  for  lack  of  vivid  conception  of  their 
social  past  or  their  traditions  of  neighbor- 
liness." 

It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  social  agencies 
to  strengthen  the  church  connections  of  the 
families  in  whom  they  are  interested,  but 
in  order  to  do  this  they  need  more  than  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  religious  con- 
victions and  customs  of  their  clients.  They 
need  also  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  traditions  of  the  different  church  groups, 
and  a  respect  for  the  loyalty  which  these 
different  traditions  have  inspired. 

Specific  information  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  foreign  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  are  working  should  be  one  of  the 
first  interests  of  social  workers.  They  should 
try  to  find  out  what  the  people  are  really  in- 
terested in,  what  the  foreign  press  is  arguing 
about  and  what  the  organizations  are  plan- 
ning and  doing.  It  was  with  this  in  view  that 
the  social  agencies  of  Philadelphia  took  the 
first  step  by  assisting  in  the  compilation  of  a 
list  of  racial  organizations  and  foreign  lan- 
guage newspapers  which  was  published  in 
the  city  directory.     Though  the  list  is  still 

^  Given  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
April  15,  1920.    See  also  The  Family,  June,  1920,  p.  6. 
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incomplete,  it  is  indicative  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  such  organizations  which  are  at  work 
in  Philadelphia  and  presumably  in  other 
cities  of  similar  size.  The  Child  Federation 
of  Philadelphia  acted  as  the  central  agency 
in  this  co-operative  effort  of  sixty-five  social 
and  health  agencies.  Information  was  se- 
cured from  social  agencies  and  other  local 
sources.  The  national  headquarters  of  many 
large  racial  organizations^  supplied  addi- 
tional data  concerning  their  local  lodges. 

It  was  suggested  at  various  conferences 
held  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  the  follow- 
ing information  would  also  be  helpful  to 
social  workers  in  immigrant  neighborhoods: 

1.  A  map  of  the  city  showing  distribution 
of  racial  groups. 

2.  A  map  of  the  new  Europe. 

3.  A  brief  statement  concerning  each  of 
the  racial  groups  of  the  city. 

4.  A  brief  statement  concerning  each  of 
the  more  important  organizations  of  these 
groups. 

5.  A  good  bibliography  of  general  and 
local  material. 

6.  One  or  two  good  books  about  the  life 
of  these  groups  in  Europe. 

It  is  their  lack  of  special  knowledge  about 
the  immigrants  which  has  led  social  agencies 
to  encourage  the  tendency  of  racial  groups 
to  solve  their  own  problems.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  relief  giving  agencies.  The 
principle  that  the  resources  of  each  natural 
group  or  neighborhood  should  be  used  to 
the  utmost  is  a  sound  one;  but  in  applying 
it  to  our  immigrant  communities,  we  have 
neglected  to  provide  for  any  co-ordination 
looking  towards  the  solving  of  community 
problems.  In  other  words,  a  case  work 
agency  which  "closes  a  case"  because  the 
family  is  to  be  supported  by  a  racial  organ- 
ization is  fostering  social  work  along  racial 
lines,  rather  than  on  a  broader  community 
basis. 

To  interest  a  foreign  group  in  a  specific 

problem,  and  through  that  in  the  problems 

of  the  larger  community,  is  a  method  which 

has   met   with   success.      Some   years   ago, 

^  Mr.  Sleszynski  will  supply  the  list  of  national  racial 
organizations  to  those  desiring  it. 


several  workers  in  the  district  office  of  a 
social  agency  located  in  an  immigrant  neigh- 
borhood determined  to  interest  the  leaders 
of  the  dominant  racial  group  in  the  work 
which  the  organization  was  doing.  They  did 
not  appeal  for  funds — what  they  needed  was 
something  more  important  than  funds.  The 
organization  had  the  money;  it  even  had 
the  workers  who  spoke  the  language  of  the 
people;  but  it  needed  the  understanding  and 
consequent  co-operation  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  A  committee  of  representative 
citizens  from  the  largest  foreign  group  was 
organized  as  one  way  of  meeting  these  needs. 
The  committee  has  acted  as  a  case  advisory 
committee  and  has  assisted  other  social 
agencies  of  the  district  in  health  exhibits, 
etc.  Through  it  columns  of  educational  ma- 
terial have  been  published  in  the  local  foreign 
language  newspapers.  The  chairman,  a  pub- 
lic official,  was  later  chosen  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  district  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  agency.  He  is  thus  serving  as 
an  interpreter  of  the  racial  group  and  can  in 
turn  interpret  the  methods  and  policies  of 
the  social  agency  to  his  own  people.  The 
committee  has  not  been  asked  to  secure 
any  financial  assistance,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  community  it  represents  will 
more  readily  respond  to  an  appeal  for  fun( 
than  will  one  in  which  no  such  committe 
has  been  active. 

Although  this  particular  committee 
representative  of  only  one  racial  group,  it 
still  a  step  forward  because  it  has  tied  up  tl 
largest  foreign  group  of  the  community  witf 
an  American  social  agency.  Representatives 
of  other  racial  groups  were  not  invited  be- 
cause the  agency  knew  that  the  various 
groups  were  not  yet  ready  to  work  together 
and  that  the  committee  would  not  succeed  if 
too  much  were  attempted  at  first.  Every 
racial  group  is  usually  under  the  impression 
that  its  problems  are  peculiar  and  can  be 
solved  only  by  those  within  the  group.  By 
making  this  concession  at  the  beginning  in 
the  formation  of  such  a  committee,  these 
groups  may  ultimately  be  brought  together 
and  points  of  contact  established  among 
them.     This  can  never  be  brought  about)  fi 
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however,  without  the  leadership  of  a  com- 
munity agency  which  has  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  different  nationalities. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  an  immi- 
grant community  presupposes  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  languages  there  spoken. 
Too  often  social  workers  (and  their  work) 
suffer  by  the  use  of  children  as  interpreters. 
Even  the  bi-lingual  neighbor,  however  in- 
telligent, whose  good  nature  and  leisure  are 
often  imposed  upon  by  several  agencies, 
lacks  an  appreciation  of  the  purposes  of  the 
social  worker  and  thus  fails  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  Moreover,  if  the  social  worker 
receives  pay  for  his  services,  may  not  the 
interpreter  expect  at  least  some  monetary 
return?  Well-equipped  interpreters  are  of 
Icourse  difficult  to  secure;  but  often  in  our 
high  schools  or  business  colleges  we  find 
someone  who  combines  the  knowledge  of 
several  languages  with  the  rare  ability  really 
'to  interpret — not  only  words  but  ideals. 

Such  workers  proved  of  inestimable  value 
|in  the  information  bureau  which  was  con- 
ducted under  War  Camp  Community  Ser- 
vice in  a  mining  city.  This  city  has  the  usual 
number  of  social  agencies  found  in  a  city  of 
its  size,  but  a  person  who  does  not  speak 
English  cannot  be  understood  in  the  office 
of  any  one  of  them.  When  asked  whether 
or  not  certain  official  information  was  printed 
in  foreign  languages,  a  local  worker  replied, 
i" Why  don't  they  learn  English.'"  The  bu- 
reau secured  as  its  office  secretary  a  young 
woman  about  to  graduate  from  the  business 
course  of  the  public  high  school  who  spoke 
Lithuanian;  another  assistant  was  a  young 
college  man  of  Uhro-Rusin  parentage  who 
could  handle  practically  all  the  Slavic  lan- 
guages. Both  of  these  young  people  thor. 
oughly  understood  the  purposes  of  the  or- 
ganization and  helped  to  get  the  message 
across.  Through  them  the  bureau  was  able 
to  gam  the  confidence  of  the  various  racial 
groups  in  the  vicinity.  They  not  only  as- 
sisted in  interviewing  those  who  inquired  for 
mformation  or  advice  but  they  also  secured 
publicity  in  the  foreign  language  newspapers 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  leaders  among 
the  foreign-born.     This  information  bureau 


filled  such  a  need  that  when  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  withdrew  its  support,  local 
funds  were  provided  to  continue  the  work. 
Unfortunately,  the  newly  formed  committee 
could  not  properly  supervise  the  untrained 
worker  who  was  later  put  in  charge,  with  the 
result  that  the  service  became  so  unsatis- 
factory that  people  ceased  to  come  for  in- 
formation and  the« whole  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

These  young  people,  born  and  raised  in 
our  foreign  colonies,  have  a  contact  with  the 
immigrant  communities  which  few  American 
social  workers  can  ever  hope  to  estabUsh. 
Practically  none  of  them  come  from  homes 
of  leisure.  They  are  often  called  upon  to 
give  volunteer  service  in  connection  with 
various  activities  of  the  foreign  colony. 
When  they  finish  school,  what  they  must 
have  is  a  job.  In  making  a  special  effort  to 
fill  their  clerical  positions  with  these  young 
people,  social  agencies  dealing  with  non- 
English  speaking  people  would  find  them 
useful  in  many  other  ways.  However,  they 
need  good  leadership.  They  are  trained  as 
ofl&ce  or  clerical  workers  and  must  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  trained  social  work- 
ers who  are  themselves  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  our  immigrant  neighborhoods. 

It  is  practically  conceded  that  the  foreign 
language  speaking  social  worker,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  more  valuable  in  an  immi- 
grant community  than  one  without  these 
linguistic  abilities.  Unfortunately  other 
things  are  not  equal.  Few  of  them  have  the 
education  and  training  equal  to  that  of 
American  social  workers,  but  even  these  un- 
prepared workers  could  make  up  for  their 
deficiencies  if  placed  under  the  proper  super- 
vision. There  is  only  one  organization  that 
has  made  a  sustained  effort  to  give  a  definite 
training  not  only  to  the  unprepared  foreign 
language  speaking  worker  but  also  to  the 
executives  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  the 
work.  I  refer  to  the  National  Board  of 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,^ 
which  has  provided  training  courses  for  all 

'  For  exceptionally  good  information  about  the  for- 
eign-born, see  Foreign-Born,  published  ten  timef  a  year 
by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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its  workers  in  the  International  Institutes 
throughout  the  country.^ 

Foreign  language  speaking  social  workers 
also  have  a  value  which  cannot  be  measured 
by  their  usefulness  to  a  particular  agency. 
In  Chicago,  where  the  social  agencies  have 
employed  a  large  number  of  these  workers, 
there  was  formed  some  years  ago  a  club  of 
social  workers  speaking  the  Polish  language. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  prominent  offi- 
cials of  Polish  organizations,  most  of  the 
members  were  employed  by  American  social 
agencies.  For  several  years  meetings  were 
held  once  a  month  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
each  time  at  a  different  educational  or  char- 
itable institution.  The  business  meeting 
was  conducted  in  Polish  because  some  of 
the  members  needed  this  training  to  im- 
prove their  command  of  the  language.  The 
club  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  in  the  Polish  papers,  which  pub- 
lished detailed  accounts  of  its  activities  and 
of  lectures  given  before  its  members.  By 
this  means  and  by  means  of  the  special  arti- 
cles the  members  contributed  from  time  to 
time,  they  interpreted  their  work — the  work 
of  the  social  agencies  which  employed  them 
— to  the  Polish  communities  reached  by  the 
various  papers. 

The  American  Committee  of  Polish  Social 
Workers  was  formed  by  the  Chicago  group 
in  co-operation  with  Polish  social  workers  in 
other  cities.  This  Committee  held  several 
meetings  at  Indianapolis  in  May,  1916, 
during  the  sessions  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work.  The  program  at- 
tracted the  most  prominent  American  social 
workers  who  are  interested  in  work  in  immi- 
grant communities.  It  was  these  people 
who  were  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
the  section  on  "Uniting  of  Native  and  For- 
eign Born  in  America"  at  the  Conference  of 
1918  at  Kansas  City. 

The  need  for  interpreting  social  work  to 
those  in  the  community  who  do  not  speak 
English  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
foreign    language    newspapers    which    reach 

^  See  The  Foreign  Laneuage  Worker  in  the  Fusion  Pro- 
cess, by  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Bremer,  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1919. 


the  most  out-of-the-way  foreign  colonies. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  these  newspapers 
want  stories  that  are  "news"  to  their  read- 
ers. Stories  should  be  made  of  special  inter- 
est to  the  racial  group  reading  the  particular 
newspaper.  There  may  not  be  a  local,  news- 
paper published  in  every  foreign  colony,  but 
some  newspaper  circulates  there.  If  we 
send  our  material  to  the  editor  it  may  some- 
times find  its  way  into  print.  In  small  cities 
where  the  agencies  have  small  staffs,  the 
pressure  of  work  will  usually  not  permit  the 
individual  agency  to  undertake  any  intensive 
publicity.  Neither  is  it  feasible  for  each 
agency  to  organize  advisory  committees  of 
foreign-born  citizens  or  to  employ  inter- 
preters. A  council  or  federation  of  social 
agencies  is  in  a  position  to  handle  these 
matters  more  effectively.  A  federation 
could  co-ordinate  interpreting  service  by 
employing  interpreters  for  the  use  of  all 
agencies  or  by  assisting  them  in  employing 
clerks  and  stenographers  who  speak  foreign 
languages.  The  council  of  social  agencies 
could  organize  and  keep  in  touch  with  com- 
mittees of  foreign-born  citizens  and  through 
them  obtain  the  desired  publicity  in  the 
foreign  language  newspapers. 

The  establishment  of  a  community  infor- 
mation bureau  would  further  assist  the 
agencies  in  finding  out  the  needs  of  the  for- 
eign colonies.  The  multiplicity  of  social 
agencies  is  confusing  to  the  immigrant,  espe- 
cially if  his  problem  is  not  understood  and 
is  sent  from  one  agency  to  another  with 
having  his  difficulty  adjusted.  Such  a 
reau  should  be  centrally  located,  well  adv 
tised,  and  open  at  least  one  evening  a  week 
If  there  are  any  workers  speaking  foreign 
languages  employed  by  the  different  agen- 
cies, they  should  have  stated  office  hours  at 
this  bureau.  Where  there  are  no  such  work- 
ers, interpreters  on  part  time,  if  necessary, 
should  be  employed.  Besides  acting  as  a 
clearing  house  for  the  specialized  agencies, 
such  a  bureau  could  adjust  hundreds  ot 
minor  difficulties  which  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  handled  by  some  case  workin 
agency. 

Since    the    innumerable    foreign    colonic 
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'  scattered  throughout  the  states  are  in  many 
ways  more  closely  connected  with  each  other 
than  with  the  city  of  which  they  are  geo- 
graphically a  part,  the  task  of  co-ordinating 
their  activities  with  ours  can  best  be  accom- 
plished  with   the   assistance   of  a   national 
agency  in  touch  with  all  of  them.     In  the 
Foreign  Language  Governmental  Informa- 
tion Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross  lies 
the  suggestion  for  such  a  service.     Unfor- 
tunately this  bureau  is  not  in  a  position  to 
extend   its   services   to   other   agencies.      If 
other  national   as   well   as   state   and   local 
organizations  could  co-operate  in  the  sup- 
port of  such  a  bureau,  it  could  then  sell  its 
service  at  cost  to  all  social  agencies.     Be- 
I  cause  of  its  contact  with  foreign  language 
I  newspapers  and  organizations  all  over  the 
;  country,   it   could    furnish   a   great   deal   of 
valuable  information  concerning  immigrant 
i  communities.     It  could   translate   the   ma- 
i  terial  sent  in  by  local  or  national  agencies 
!  and   recommend   the   proper  newspaper   in 
which    the    translations    should     be    pub- 
lished.    Since  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
assuming  support  of  this  bureau  has  been 
convinced  of  its  usefulness  in  reaching  the 
,  foreign-born,  let  us  hope  that  other  agencies 
i  will  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  such 
a  service. 
This  year  one  of  the  largest  fraternal  or- 
i  ganizations  in  America  celebrated   its   for- 
tieth anniversary.    It  was  organized  in  1880 
I  by  a  handful  of  immigrants.     Today  it  has 
I  over  130,000  members  and  branches  in  every 
industrial  center  in  the  United  States.     It 
maintains  an  immigrants'  home,   a  special 
I  relief  department,  a  library  with  an  exten- 
sion service,  an  accredited  high  school,  and 
:  a  trade  school  recognized   by  the  Federal 
'  Board  for  Vocational  Training.    At  various 
times   it   has   conducted    other   educational 
,  and   welfare    activities.      The    loyalty,    en- 
I  thusiasm  and   spirit  of  service  which  have 
I  resulted  in  the  development  of  such  organ- 
,  izations  would  be  of  tremendous  help  to  the 
work  of  American   social   agencies.      They 
.  cannot  hope  to  benefit  by  these,  however, 
until  they  have   raised   their  standards   of 
work  in  our  foreign  colonies  and  until  they 


secure  the  participation  of  the  people  they 
seek  to  serve  in  the  solution  of  the  larger 
community  problems. 


"A  GIFT  OF  GOOD  FEELING" 

THE  give  and  take  of  friendship  adds  an 
intimate  touch  to  the  relations  of  the 
case  worker  and  her  client.  The  expression 
of  gratitude  given  below  came  from  a  colored 
widow  who  had  made  a  profitable  change  to  a 
distant  city.  The  clothing  that  was  given 
after  her  recovery  from  a  severe  illness  was 
needed,  but  not  so  much  needed  as  the 
friendly  interest  extended  to  her  at  the  time 
of   weakness  and  discouragement.     In  the 

emergency,  her  boy,  H ,  only  nine  years 

old,  had  been  working  every  day  for  a  drug 
store  from  four  in  the  afternoon  till  half  past 
nine  at  night.  The  woman's  father  in  the- 
West  Indies  was  a  maker  of  cheap  jewelry, 
and  the  pin  referred  to  was  probably  one 
that  he  had  made. 

Friday,  20th 
My  dear  Friend 
Miss  Blank 
I  am  positively  ashamed  that  I  have  not 
written  to  you  before  this.     I  like  the  place 

very  much.    H is  fine,  going  to  school, 

doing  well,  he  likes  his  teacher.  We  have 
always  talked  about  you  and  I  feel  that  you 
are  a  friend  of  mine.  Now  I  enclose  a  little 
pin  for  you,  its  not  of  much  value  but  a  gift 
of  good  feeling.  I  hope  you  will  wear  it  in 
^our  office.  My  suit  is  very  handy.  I  was 
so  glad  to  have  such  a  serviceable  one.  Your 
kindness  should  never  be  forgotten. 
Sincerely, 


March  5th 

My  dear  Mrs. : 

I  was  so  glad  to  receive  your  letter  and  to 

know  that  you  and  H were  happy.    I  am 

glad  he  is  having  an  opportunity  to  attend 
school.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  sending 
me  the  pretty  pin  and  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  wearing  it  at  this  minute.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time  you 
feel  free  to  write. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Mary  Blank 
General  Secretary 
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EDITORIAL 

PROFESSOR  TODD  gives  us  some 
optimistic  figures  on  the  labor  turn- 
over in  social  agencies^  as  contrasted 
with  that  in  industry.  For  one  group  of 
seventeen  cities  the  average  turnover  was 
144  per  cent;  in  twelve  others  the  much 
lower  average  of  98  per  cent  makes  an  en- 
couraging contrast  to  the  labor  turnover 
in  a  selected  group  of  factories  where  the 
average  varies  from  252  per  cent  to  400  per 
cent.  Of  course,  figures  for  social  agencies 
have  been  difficult  to  secure  and  the  avetr 
ages  given  are  from  the  statistics  sent  in  by 
thirty-nine  agencies,  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  organizations  doing  social  work  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
figures  in  social  work  cover  a  five-year 
period,  while  those  in  industry  are  for  one 
year  only. 

Social  work  is,  however,  not  an  industry 
and  we  must  not  be  misled  into  a  comparison 
of  unlike  things.  We  are  not,  for  example, 
primarily  interested  in  the  money  cost  to 
social  agencies  caused  by  frequent  staff 
changes  —  although  the  economic  factor 
should  be  considered.    The  outstanding  dif- 

*  The  Scientific  Spirit  and  Social  Work:  Arthur  J. 
Todd,  The  Macmillaii  Company,  1919.    Chapter  VII. 


ference  between  industry  and  social  work 
is  that,  in  industry,  the  business  meets  the 
increased  costs  of  unsatisfactory  organiza- 
tion, whereas  in  social  work  our  clients  have 
to  meet  it. 

But  a  more  thorough  search  into  the  labor 
turnover  in  social  agencies — a  self-survey,  if 
you  like — would  be  well  worth  while  and 
might  reveal  some  of  the  causes  which  under- 
lie too  frequent  changes  in  occupation  among 
social  workers.  Is  it  the  better  trained  or 
the  untrained  worker  who  seeks  variety  by 
shifting  from  one  agency  or  one  type  of  work 
to  another?  Does  the  fault  lie  in  the  worker 
or  in  the  organization  itself?  We  should 
need  much  mx)re  information  before  these 
questions  could  be  answered  in  an  adequate 
manner. 

Miss  Colcord  has  already  pointed  out  the 
disadvantages  of  frequent  changes  by  un- 
trained or  partially  trained  workers.  But 
even  among  the  highly  trained  specialized 
workers — at  least  in  the  family  field — one 
meets  with  the  desire  to  change,  to  get  per- 
haps a  needed  stimulus  by  facing  new  prob- 
lems, new  situations — even  though  this 
fancied  newness  is  merely  the  dressing  up  in 
new  clothes  of  the  old  familiar  worries.  "1 
am  getting  into  a  rut,"  is  a  frequent  plaint 
among  such  workers,  and  really  has  littlj 
to  do  with  length  of  service  in  any  particuU 
position.  Of  course  some  people  are  def 
nitely  misfits,  and  are  to  be  encouraged 
move  on  to  work  better  suited  to  their  abil 
ties.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  us  expec 
all  the  adapting  to  come  from  the  positic 
and  show  ourselves  none  too  willing  to  e^ 
pend  energy  in  fitting  ourselves  to  the  tas 
before  us.  If  social  workers  could  realia 
that  every  type  of  work  has  some  difficultit 
that  even  in  much  extolled  industry  there 
sometimes  friction,  that  being  in  a  rut  Is 
state  of  mind  and  that  we  may  get  a  needed 
stimulus  by  other  means  than  changing  our 
work,  we  might  soon  reduce  our  turnover 
to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  needed 
adjustments  in  the  field. 

A  doctor  seeks  his  stimulus  by  attending 
clinics,  taking  post-graduate  courses,  keeping 
up  with  scientific  discoveries  all  along  tht 
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line,  rather  than  in  deserting  his  practice 
for  fresh  fields;  may  not  social  workers 
imitate  this  method  in  moderation,  and  by 
so  doing  take  another  step  forward  as  mem- 
bers of  a  real  profession  ? 


WE  RECEIVE  with  practically  every  is- 
sue of  The  Family  requests  for  reprints 
of  special  articles  which  have  appeared  in  its 
pages.  Several  such  reprints  have  already 
been  made,  duly  protected  by  the  copyright 


which  covers  all  material  published  in  our 
magazine.  Unless  arrangements  for  reprints 
are  made  before  the  type  has  been  distrib- 
uted, the  cost  is  almost  prohibitive.  Begin- 
ning with  this  issue  (February),  therefore,  our 
printers  have  arranged  to  hold  The  Family 
in  type  until  the  20th  of  the  current  month. 
If  requests  for  reprints  can  be  in  our  hands 
before  that  date,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply 
them  at  a  lower  cost  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible. 


MARGINAL  NOTES 


PERHAPS  an  idle  philanthropist  may 
now  venture  to  take  advantage  of  better 
acquaintance  with  the  readers  of  The 
Family  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  affording 
them  some  quiet  amusement,  may  confess  to 
i  a  belief  that  there  is  a  certain  logical  relation 
between  the  new  volume  o{  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  three 
of  the  studies  of  English  verse  recently  pub- 
lished. The  first  of  these  in  point  of  time  is 
Professor  Lowes's  Convention  and  Revolt  in 
Poetry,  the  second  is  Erskine's  The  Kinds  of 
Poetry,  and  the  third  is  A  Study  of  Poetry  by 
Bliss  Perry.  The  lover  of  poetry  who  has 
never  felt  its  relation  to  the  content  of 
modem  social  work  must  have  but  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  latter;  upon  the  tech- 
nical side,  however,  no  one  has  yet  suggested 
any  vital  connection,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  between  craftsmanship  in  the  one 
and  in  the  other  there  is  no  more  than  an 
I  analogy,  and  that  an  analogy  which  is  none 
of  the  closest.  On  page  470  of  the  New 
Orleans  Conference  volume  it  will  be  found 
that  Porter  Lee  calls  attention  to  the  need  of 
more  teaching  material  which  will  describe 
the  experiences  and  mental  processes  of  the 
social  worker,  both  in  making  a  choice  of  the 
j  means  to  be  employed  and  in  the  actual 
employment  of  these  means  in  treatment. 
I  "Such  material  can  rarely  be  found  in  the 
records,  as  they  stand." 


.  .  .  .  Analysis  of  this  kind  is  valuable  not 
merely  for  teaching  but  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  case 
workers  themselves  as  revealing  to  them  what  the  ac- 
tual process  is  by  which  they  get  results.  It  is  of  the 
highest  possible  value  to  those  who  are  supervising  case 
work.  If  students  in  professional  schools  can  be  trained 
to  make  this  kind  of  analysis  we  shall  be  adding  every 
year,  through  our  graduates,  to  the  increasing  number 
of  social  workers  who  appreciate  the  importance  of 
buildmg  up  a  supply  of  teaching  material  and  have  been 
given  a  start  at  least  toward  acquiring  proficiency  in 
preparing  it. 

It  is  true  that  case  records  cannot  contain 
such  analyses,  but  entries  made  at  the  time 
may  well  become  the  solid  basis  upon  which 
the  analyst  may  proceed.  See,  for  example, 
the  case  entry  quoted  on  page  257  of  this 
same  volume.  The  entry  made  at  the  time 
is  a  far  safer  starting-point  for  retracing  steps 
in  treatment  than  is  any  memory  material, 
for  often  memory  reads  back  into  a  situation 
mental  attitudes  or  motives  not  actually 
present,  but  which  have  been  suggested, 
rather,  by  later  theories  and  events.  No  one 
realizes  this  danger  better  than  does  Mr. 
Lee,  and  he  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
his  plea  for  actual  experience,  as  against 
text-book  tradition,  is  echoed  by  William 
McFee,  who  complains  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
"For  one  of  the  most  discouraging  features 
of  essays  and  lectures  upon  poetry  is  the 
unfamiliarity  displayed  concerning  the  actual 
genesis  of  a  poem." 
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THE  "actual  genesis"  of  anything  born 
within  the  human  mind  is  indeed  a 
puzzle.  Hilaire  Belloc  tries  to  tell  how  a  cer- 
tain lyric  of  his  got  written,  but  the  account 
leaves  at  least  one  reader  quite  cold.  He 
seems  to  try  to  produce  literature  rather  than 
to  strive  to  reproduce  the  exact  way  in  which 
his  verses  came.  McFee  is  more  successful. 
He  turns  from  his  review  of  John  Erskine's 
book,  which  he  tells  us  he  has  read  three 
times,  to  give  a  plain  account  of  the  origins 
of  a  poem  of  his  published  in  the  Atlantic  for 
July,  1919.  The  first  line  came  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  cemetery  where  his  father  was 
buried. 

.  .  .  .  It  was  a  gray  day,  turning  to  rain,  and 
across  a  deserted  and  moss-grown  pathway  a  dead  tree 
had  fallen.  The  line,  apposite  to  the  time,  the  place  and 
the  mood,  which  was  one  of  depression,  came  complete: 
"The  old  trees  are  falling,  one  by  one"  and  was  ticketed, 
so  to  say,  in  the  author's  mind  as  thotigh  filed  for  refer- 
ence. 

And  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  months  that  was  the  only 
sign  of  any  poem.  The  writer  had  by  that  time  gone 
overland  to  Malta,  occasionally  humming  the  line,  test- 
ing its  cadence  and  investigating  its  possible  combina- 
tions and  resources.  Suddenly,  one  morning,  as  the 
dawn  rose  over  the  sea  and  touched  the  honey-colored 
ramparts  of  Valetta  with  a  magic  glow,  the  key-line  of 
the  poem  was  conceived.  Conception  is  hardly  adequate 
to  convey  the  almost  physical  illumination,  as  though 
a  light  iiad  manifested  itself  behind  a  curtain,  which 
accompanied  the  discovery. 

"I  waste  my  years  sailing  along  the  sea." 

The  point  to  bear  in  mind  here  is  that  once  this  key- 
line  was  achieved  the  poem  itself  took  on  a  cloudy  yet 
comprehensible  form. 

It  is  not  possible  to  reproduce  here  the 
whole  process,  but  the  significance  of  the 
key-line,  around  which  other  mental  images 
of  the  poet's  began  to  cluster  like  needles 
around  a  lodestone,  may  be  analogous,  in  so- 
cial work,  to  Mrs.  Sheffield's  "key  concept." 

Another  and  even  more  striking  analysis 
of  "the  way  it  came"  will  be  found  in  Bliss 
Perry's  A  Study  of  Poetry,  where  he  sum- 
marizes Vachel  Lindsay's  experiences  in  writ- 
ing "The  Congo." 

.  .  .  .  He  was  already  in  a  "national-theme 
mood,"  he  says,  when  he  listened  to  a  sermon  about 
missionaries  on  the  Congo  River.'  The  word  "  Congo" 
began  to  haunt  him.  "It  echoed  with  the  war-drums 
and  cannibal  yells  of  Africa."  Then,  for  a  list  of  colors 
for  his  palette,  he  had  boyish  memories  of  Stanley's 
Darkest  Africa^  and  of  the  dances  of  the  Dahomey 
Amazons  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  He  had  seen 
the  anti-negro  riots  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  He  had  gone 
through  a  score  of  negro-saloons — "barrel-houses" — 
on   Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York,  and   had  "accumu- 


lated a  jungle  impression  that  remains  with  me  yet 
Above  all,  there  was  Conrad's  Heart  of  Darkness.  "  I 
wanted  to  reiterate  the  word  Congo — and  the  several 
refrains  in  a  way  that  would  echo  stories  like  that.  I 
wanted  to  suggest  the  terror,  the  reeking  swamp-fever, 
the  forest  splendor,  the  black-lacquered  loveliness,  and 
above  all  the  eternal  fatality  of  Africa,  that  Conrad  has 
written  down  with  so  sure  a  hand.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  now  that  I  have  done,  that  I  recorded  all  these  things 
in  rhyme.  But  every  time  I  rewrote  'The  Congo'  I 
reached  toward  them.  I  suppose  I  rewrote  it  fifty  times 
in  these  two  months,  sometimes  three  times  in  one  day." 

Will  all  prospective  poets  be  taught  in  the 
future  to  give  as  clear  an  account  of  them- 
selves? If  they  are  and  if  they  do,  it  will 
remake  the  prosodies;  perhaps  it  will  even 
remake  poetry.  And  if  poetry  can  be  thus 
analyzed,  why  not  social  work? 


CONVENTION  and  Revolt  in  Poetry, 
more  popular  in  form  than  either  of 
the  other  two  texts,  has  many  lessons  for 
those  who  share  in  the  conventions  or  the 
revolts  of  some  other  field  of  human  interest. 
Take  this  passage  for  example: 

Out  of  the  seeming  chaos,  however,  of  poetic  conven- 
tions emerge  two  weighty  and  paradoxical  facts,  which 
have  influenced  the  development  of  poetry  from  its 
beginnings,  and  are  potent  still  to-day:  the  plasticity  of 
conventions,  while  the  life  still  runs  in  their  veins;  and 
their  tendency  (if  I  may  change  the  figure)  to  harden 
into  empty  shells,  like  abandoned  chrysalids  when  the 
informing  life  has  flown.  And  through  these  two  oppos- 
ing characteristics  of  convention  it  comes  about  that 
art  moves  from  stage  to  stage  by  two  divergent  paths: 
on  the  one  hand,  by  moulding  the  still  ductile  forms;  ^ 
the  other,  by  shattering  the  empty  shells — the  wayj 
constructive  acceptance,  and  the  way  of  revolt.  Ea 
has  its  place,  because  each  grows  out  of  the  ways 
conventions  themselves  .  .  .  There  are,  then,  thr 
determining  attitudes  toward  conventions:  we  may 
cept  them  and  passively  conform;  or  we  may  keep  ad 
mould  them,  or  we  may  gloriously  smash  them,  a^ 
go  on. 

Is  it  not  easy  to  read  "social  work^ 
wherever  "poetry"  appears  in  the  foregoing 
passage?  And  do  not  some  of  the  rebels  whi 
are  now  writing  poetry  bring  to  mind  thi. 
more  exigent  of  the  extreme  left  in  social 
work?  Bliss  Perry  declines  to  quarrel  with 
the  poets  or  to  take  sides,  preferring  thar 
middle  ground  which  is  scorned  by  all  ex- 
tremists: 

.  .  .  .  I  have  little  confidence  in  the  taste  oi 
professed  admirers  of  poetry  who  can  find  no  pleasure 
in  contemporary  verse,  and  still  less  confidence  in  the 
taste  of  our  contemporaries  whose  delight  in  the  "new 
era"  has  made  them  deaf  to  the  great  poetic  voices  of  ' 
the  past.  I  am  sorry  for  the  traditionalist  who  cannot 
enjoy  Robert  Frost  and  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  anJ 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  and  Carl  Sandburg.  He  is,  in  my  , 
opinion,  in  a  parlous  state.    But  the  state  of  the  youOI'f 
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rebel  who  cannot  enjoy  "Lycidas"  and  "The  Progress 
of  Poesy"  and  the  "Ode  to  Dejection"  is  worse  than 
parlous.    It  is  hopeless. 

In  greater  detail  and  with  great  wealth  of 
illustration,  Professor  Lowes  takes  the  same 
general  position: 

The  irony  of  revolt,  to  be  sure,  lies  in  the  inabiUty  of 
the  new  to  remain  the  new  for  more  than  a  fleeting  mo- 
ment. The  less  commonplace  it  is,  the  more  eagerly  it 
is  seized  upon,  and  the  more  swiftly  and  surely  worn 
trite.  The  clichi  is  merely  the  sometime  novel,  that  has 
been  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Yet  none  the  less, 
the  highest  boon  which  the  new  can  crave  of  the  gods 
will  always  be  the  chance  of  becoming  old.  For  the  old 
will  perennially  become  ne^v  at  the  hand  of  genius.  That 
is  the  paradox  of  art,  and  likewise  the  reconciliation  of 
conservatism  and  revolt  ....  For  I  am  anxious 
not  to  be  misunderstood  as  captious  or  censorious  in 
pointing  out  certain  tendencies  inherent  in  the  radical 
procedure,  which  constitute  not  so  much  a  menace  to 
poetry  as  an  efficacious  mode  of  suicide  for  their  practi- 
itioners.  The  devotion  of  insurgency  to  the  principle 
of  neck  or  nothing  (a  devotion  which  is  one  of  its 
engaging  qualities)  carries  certain  fairly  uniform  con- 
sequences in  its  wake. 

Revolt,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  suffers  under  a 
specific  limitation.  Its  own  character  is  in  large  mea- 
sure determined  by  that  against  which  it  is  directed. 
The  new  must  not  only  not  be  that,  but  it  must  be  dif- 
ferent. And,  as  a  rule,  the  aim  of  revolt  is  to  be  as 
different  as  possible.  Action  and  reaction,  in  poetry  as 
elsewhere,  are  apt  to  be  equal  in  intensity  and  opposite 
in  direction.  The  thing  against  which  we  protest  exer- 
cises its  compulsion  upon  us  even  in  our  act  of  protest, 
and  no  declaration  of  independence  can  ever  be  itself 
quite  free.  Moreover,  human  nature  is  so  constituted 
that  the  mental  state  accompanying  protest  intensifies 
itself  by  a  sort  of  auto-intoxication,  and  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on.  "The  French,"  said  Goethe,  speaking  in 
1830,  "  at  the  beginning  of  their  present  literary  revolu- 
tion, were  after  nothingfurther  than  a  freer  form.  They 
could  not  stop  with  that,  however,  but  threw  overboard, 
along  with  the  form,  the  previous  content  too. "  And 
that  verdict  is  borne  out  by  the  history  of  practically 
every  literary  revolt,  before  or  since.  The  tendency, 
inherent  in  human  nature  in  its  protesting  moods,  is 
(if  I  may  spoil  the  Egyptians  of  a  proverb)  to  throw  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath.  And  even  when  it  does  not 
adopt  that  simple  but  extreme  procedure,  revolt  is  still 
restricted,  now  more,  now  less,  by  the  conditions  that 
gave  it  birth.  It  is  not  a  free  and  independent,  but  a 
contingent  phenomenon. 

•  •  .  .  For  the  greatest  art — and  by  that  I  mean 
what  the  insurgents  themselves  with  virtual  unanimity 
have  always  admitted  as  such — the  greatest  art,  from 
Homer  down,  has  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  common  stuff. 
It  may  and  will  have  overtones;  it  may  and  will 
awaken  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  the  average  soul. 
But  no  attempt  to  make  poetry  once  more  a  vital,  civ- 
ilizing force  need  ever  hope  to  attain  its  goal,  if  it  sets  to 
work  solely  by  way  of  the  initiates  and  the  elect.  For 
what  the  art  of  the  coterie  ignores  is  the  weighty  fact 
that  the  very  public  which  it  scouts  wants  in  reality 
imore  than  it  knows  it  wants.  The  more  or  less  crude 
touching  of  the  springs  of  laughter  and  of  tears,  of  love 
and  pity,  and  indignation,  and  adventure — this  which 
jit  thinks  is  all  it  asks,  is  merely  the  instrument  ready  at 
I  the  artist's  hand  for  creating  and  satisfying  finer  needs. 
Qk  I  ^^'^^^"han  public  wanted  blood  and  thunder; 
Shakespeare  took  the  raw  materials  of  melodrama,  and 
gave  It  "Hamlet."   And  "Hamlet"  still  fills  the  house. 


That  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  For  the  public  will 
accept  what  the  artist  has  to  give,  if  the  artist  is  big 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  build  on  ground  common  to 
the  masses  and  the  coterie.  The  finest  and  most  exquisite 
art  need  no  compromise  whatever  with  the  public  taste. 

And  the  Preface  closes  with  this  temperate 
and  disarming  sentence: 

"We  are  young,  we  are  experimentalists,  but  we  ask 
to  be  judged  by  our  own  standards,  not  by  those  which 
have  governed  other  men  at  other  times."  Most  heartily 
yes!  "A  whetston  is  no  kerving  instrument,"  says 
Pandar,  "and  yet  it  maketh  sharpe  kerving  tolas." 
And  it  is  mere  captiousness  masquerading  in  the  guise 
of  criticism,  that  cavils  at  a  whetstone  because  it's  not 
a  sword-blade,  or  demands  that  a  sword-blade  shall  not 
flash  and  cut,  but  whet.  It  is  the  inalienable  right  of 
any  movement  to  insist  that  its  accomplishment  be 
judged  in  the  Ught  of  what  it  has  set  out  to  do,  and  not 
as  if  it  were  attempting  what  the  critics  might,  and 
probably  would,  attempt. 


NO  ATTEMPT  need  be  made  to  point 
the  moral  of  these  pregnant  passages. 
But  there  is  one  moral,  suggested  by  a  reading 
of  all  the  books  quoted,  which  may  not  come 
amiss.  All  social  workers  are  dealing,  either  in 
the  mass  or  at  retail,  with  human  nature  and 
with  the  conditions  which  human  nature  has 
created.  Could  they  not  deal  more  success- 
fully if  they  read  more  poetry  and  were  able 
to  enter  more  completely  into  the  spirit 
behind  it?  Coleridge  says  that  poetry  is 
a  more  than  usual  state  of  emotion  combined 
with  a  more  than  usual  order.  This  is  a 
wonderful  definition  which  points  the  way 
along  which  social  work  must  also  travel. 
When  do  social  workers  do  their  best  work? 
Tolstoi  is  quoted  by  Perry  as  saying,  "One's 
writing  is  good  only  where  the  intelligence 
and  the  imagination  are  in  equilibrium.  As 
soon  as  one  of  them  over-balances  the  other, 
it's  all  up."  In  other  words,  the  sense  of 
order  must  be  kept  keen  without  loss  of 
emotional  power.  Perhaps  both  would  be 
strengthened  in  social  workers  if  those  of 
them  whose  sense  of  poetic  expression  is  fairly 
well  developed  would  sometimes  preserve 
in  verse  form  the  vivid  impressions  which 
stand  out  from  the  workaday  total.  For, 
once  expressed,  one's  insight  into  the  hidden 
poetry  lying  beneath  even  the  most  sordid 
things  could  not  fail  to  be  quickened,  and 
every  such  quickening  would  mean  added 
power  to  understand  and  to  serve. 

LP. 
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A  BOHEMIAN  BACKGROUND 

MARY  S.  BRISLEY 

Associated  Charities  of  Minneapolis 


A  ROUND  Prahaw  in  Bohemia,  at  a  dis- 
h\  tance  of  from  five  to  fifteen  miles,  is 
"^  "^  an  irregular  circle  of  small  hamlets, 
each  containing  a  church,  a  store  or  two,  and 
a  meeting  hall.  Each  of  these  tiny  towns  is  in 
its  turn  the  centerof  encircling  farms.  Prahaw 
is  near  the  German  border,  and  the  frontier, 
twenty  years  ago,  was  very  vague.  Bohe- 
mians settled  in  Germany  and  Germans  went 
to  Bohemia  to  live,  almost  without  thought 
of  being  in  a  dijBFerent  country.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  country  bothered  the  farmers 
very  little.  Few  of  them  knew  or  cared  much 
whether  they  lived  under  a  monarchy  or 
democracy  since  everything  was  ordered  for 
them.  Their  one  contact  with  the  govern- 
ment was  through  a  judge  who  presided  over 
disputes,  each  in  his  little  district.  If  he 
were  unable  to  settle  matters  quickly  and  to 
everyone's  satisfaction,  the  matter  was  taken 
to  the  "great  judge"  at  Prahaw.  Dreadful 
tales  were  told  of  the  danger  and  expense  of 
going  to  court  in  the  city,  and  once  a  farmer 
had  even  gone  to  the  "great  high  court"  in  a 
still  larger  city.  His  name  was  a  warning  to 
all  inclined  toward  litigation.  The  disputes 
were  almost  entirely  about  land,  but  once  in 
a  while  about  cattle. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  just  across  the 
border  in  Germany,  lived  Amb'rosch  Krajiek, 
a  small  tenant  farmer,  and  his  wife,  Antonia. 
A  son  and  a  daughter  were  born  to  the 
couple.  About  six  years  after  the  birth  of 
the  second  child,  Antonia  Krajiek  died,  leav- 
ing Ambrosch  wifeless;  and  he,  having  had  a 
wife,  was  loth  to  be  without  one.  He  heard 
of  a  young  woman,  twenty-four  years  old, 
who  owned  a  small  farm  in  Bohemia.  They 
were  married,  although  he  was  twenty  years 
older  than  she.  Five  children  were  born  to 
them,  two  girls,  two  boys  and  then  another 
girl,  Yulka,  who  gave  us  this  history. 

The  house  on  the  farm  was  frame  and  con- 
tained but  two  rooms,  as  did  most  of  the 
farmhouses.  There  were  two  huge  bed- 
steads in  one  room,  each  with  its  two  great 


feather  beds,  one  for  a  mattress  and  the  other 
for  covering.  In  the  other  room,  which  was 
kitchen,  living  room,  dining  room,  bedroom 
and,  sometimes  in  cold  weather,  pigsty  and 
chicken  pen,  most  of  the  family  life  was  car- 
ried on.  There  was  the  huge  brick  ovened 
stove  which  served  as  storehouse  in  the  sum- 
mer when  most  of  the  cooking  was  done  out 
of  doors,  and  the  top  of  which  was  the  fa- 
vorite bed  in  winter — it  was  so  warm.  Night 
clothes  were  not  known.  If  one  were  a  man 
or  boy,  he  kicked  off  his  heavy  shoes,  took  off 
his  hat,  and  got  into  bed.  If  one  were  a 
woman  or  girl,  she  untied  the  three-cornered 
kerchief  from  her  head,  unlaced  her  hardly 
less  heavy  shoes  and  also  snuggled  in  be- 
tween the  feathers.  Baths  in  winter  were  \ 
unheard  of.  Fuel  was  far  too  scarce  and  i 
precious  to  allow  of  heating  the  rooms  and  j 
water  enough  to  warrant  a  bath — and  with  i 
seven  others  in  the  room,  who  wished  to 
bathe  .f'  In  summer  it  was  a  little  better, 
as  comparative  privacy  could  be  secured. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  fresh  air  in  the 
winter.  The  windows  were  tight-sealed  to 
keep  in  every  bit  of  warmth.  Even  in  summer  | 
they  were  usually  kept  shut  to  keep  out  flies 
and  mosquitoes  and,  above  all,  the  deadl\ 
"night  air."  Perhaps  superstition  played 
a  part  in  this  fear  of  open  windows,  for  it 
was  through  these  and  chance-opened  doors 
that  the  evil  witches  stole  in  and  sucked 
the  breath  from  new-born  babes  and  their 
mothers. 

In  summer,  little  time  was  spent  indoors. 
From  the  time  she  was  three  years  old,  Yulka 
was  roused  soon  after  dawn  to  tend  the  geese 
and  see  that  they  did  not  wander  away  and 
lose  themselves  in  other  flocks.  Each  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters  had  done  this  in  turn 
until  he  or  she  had  graduated  to  the  tending 
of  cattle  or  swine  or  working  in  the  fields. 
Often  Yulka  would  sleep  half  the  morning 
after  she  had  taken  the  geese  to  a  safe  place. 
Breakfast  was  a  hasty  snatch,  preceded  by  a 
muttered  grace  and  eaten  in  glum  silence. 
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No  one  was  awake  enough  to  talk.  The  noon 
meal  was  eaten  in  the  fields,  the  mother  and 
one  of  the  children  carrying  it  to  the  others. 
At  night  they  were  all  at  home,  and  this  was 
the  social  occasion  of  the  day.  When  there 
was  much  work,  they  went  at  it  again  by 
candle  and  lantern  light. 

In  winter  there  was  little  to  do  about  the 
farm  so  the  children  went  to  school.  Yulka 
began  when  she  was  six  and  trudged  nearly 
four  miles  each  way  every  day  until  the 
snow  became  too  deep.  Then  her  father 
would  hitch  the  horses  to  the  hayrack,  which 
Iwas  covered  deep  with  hay  or  straw,  and 
would  take  all  the  neighbors'  children  to  and 
from  school  for  a  week.  The  next  week  some 
other  father  would  take  his  turn  at  it.  At 
planting  time,  however,  all  schooling  stopped 
until  after  the  harvest. 

When  Yulka  was  nine  her  father  died,  and 
under  the  law  the  farm,  which  had  been  her 
mother's,  went,  not  to  her  mother's  oldest 
son  but  to  her  father's.  And  the  stepbrother, 
ten  years  older  than  any  of  Mary  Krajiek's 
children,  moved  into  one  of  the  rooms  with 
his  bride.  His  sister  lived  with  them  until 
she  married.  Mary  Krajiek  and  her  five 
children  lived  in  the  other  room.  Both  fami- 
lies used  the  great  stove;  Mary  Krajiek  had 
half  the  chickens,  ducks  and  geese,  one  sow, 
and  part  of  the  milk  from  the  cow  and  pro- 
duce from  the  farm. 

With  the  last  money  she  could  scrape  to- 
gether, Mrs.  Krajiek  bought  a  sewing  ma- 
chine for  Lena,  her  oldest  daughter.  And 
in  the  one  crowded  room  Lena  set  up  her 
dressmaking  shop,  earning  enough  for  such 
necessities  as  could  not  be  raised  on  the  farm 
or  secured  by  trading  farm  produce. 

Church  played  a  very  important  part  in 
Yulka's  life  and  most  of  the  magnificence 
which  came  into  her  life  was  connected  with 
It.  Only  on  Sunday  did  she  wear  a  gaily 
colored  silk  bodice,  apron  and  kerchief.  On 
other  days  her  dress  was  of  black  calico.  The 
event  which  left  the  greatest  impression  on 
\  ulka's  mind  was  her  first  communion,  for 
then  she  went  to  Prahaw  for  the  first  time. 
Carrying  their  shoes  in  their  hands  to  save 
them,  with  new  dresses  carefully  pinned  high 


to  escape  the  dust  and  with  stockings  hung 
around  their  necks,  the  children  trudged 
for  several  hours  with  only  an  occasional 
ride  in  the  wagon  which  carried  the  priest 
with  the  candles,  the  veils,  and  the  necessary 
food.  In  the  city  Yulka  saw  many  strange 
people  whose  language  she  could  not  under- 
stand, for  this  was  a  great  festival  which 
drew  people  from  many  miles  around.  She 
remembers  especially  the  Hungarians  with 
their  very  short,  very  full  skirts  and  high- 
heeled  boots  of  red  leather  reaching  to  their 
knees.  The  procession  about  the  city  and 
into  the  great  church  is  still  very  vivid  to  her 
and  she  cherishes  a  postal  card  picture  of  the 
church  at  Prahaw.  Then  came  the  weary 
march  homeward,  with  frequent  rests,  for 
the  children  were  very  tired.  And  at  the  end, 
home — with  the  door  crowded  with  relatives 
and  friends  eager  to  hear  about  the  festival. 
Desire  for  sleep  vanished  and  Yulka  was  the 
heroine  of  the  evening,  until  the  elder  sisters 
bade  her  go  to  bed. 

At  fourteen,  Yulka  finished  school — only 
five  grades — and  became  a  young  woman 
instead  of  a  child.  She  was  more  attractive 
in  feature  and  form  than  her  sisters  and 
more  vivacious  in  manner.  Therefore  they, 
who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  securing  hus- 
bands, bitterly  opposed  the  entrance  of 
Yulka  into  the  social  life  of  the  community. 
Yulka  was  ambitious  and  when  they  pro- 
posed that  she  go  to  one  of  the  great  cities  to 
work  as  a  maid  she  heartily  agreed.  But 
Mary  Krajiek  would  not  allow  her  baby  to 
leave;  two  girls  from  the  district  had  gone 
and  had  returned  to  die  after  a  few  years.  So 
Yulka  stayed  at  home. 

The  hamlet  nearest  her  home  was  note- 
worthy, for  in  addition  to  the  church,  school, 
store,  and  a  few  houses  there  were,  not  one, 
but  two  halls  for  meetings  and  dances. 
Dances  were  held  at  least  once  a  week  during 
the  winter.  They  lasted  from  eight  or  nine 
at  night  until  five  or  six  in  the  morning.  One 
had  to  be  strong  of  body  to  dance  every 
dance,  but  strength  was  a  most  important 
requisite  in  a  wife,  so  the  girl  who  could 
dance  longest  was  apt  to  be  wed  soonest. 
Yulka  never  sat  out  a  dance,  and  was  very 
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popular,  thereby  arousing  much  jealousy  in 
her  sisters  and  friends.  But  she  did  not  care 
to  be  married — she  was  having  much  too 
good  a  time,  although  she  worked  hard  in  the 
fields  and  in  neighbors'  fields  earning  enough 
thereby  to  purchase  gay  clothing — silk 
dress,  white  stockings,  and  velvet  kerchief — 
to  wear  to  the  dances.  Girls  on  farms  in 
Bohemia  are  not  taught  housework  if  their 
mothers  are  well.  There  is  a  saying  that  two 
housewives  are  worse  than  none.  So  the 
young  wife  has  as  much  to  learn  there  as  has 
the  proverbial  American  bride.  The  only 
time  that  Yulka  remembers  cooking  was 
when  she  made  a  "love  cake"  when  she  was 
about  eighteen  years  old.  As  the  custom  was 
she  packed  it  with  raisins  and  sugar  and 
made  it  in  a  fanciful  shape,  like  a  squirrel, 
and  presented  it  at  a  dance  to  the  man  who 
at  that  moment  suited  her  fancy  best,  the 
young  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer.  According 
to  custom,  at  the  next  dance  the  man  was  to 
pay  for  the  cake  with  a  kiss,  if  he  liked  the 
girl.  But  before  the  next  dance  the  stern 
parent  appeared.  Otto's  father  sent  for 
Yulka  and  told  her  that  his  son  must  marry  a 
girl  with  a  dowry,  not  one  who  would  bring 
no  addition  to  the  family  wealth.  Yulka's 
temper  was  high,  and  at  the  dance  she  ig- 
nored Otto.  He  was  insistent,  however,  and 
to  escape  him  she  went  home  at  eleven 
o'clock.  He  followed  her.  At  first  she  would 
not  open  the  door  but  her  mother  finally 
let  Otto  in.  When  he  found,  out  what  the 
trouble  was,  Otto  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
elope  with  him,  but  she  refused  and  he  soon 
went  off  to  the  army.  She  never  saw  him 
again. 

Aside  from  dances  almost  the  only  pleasure 
was  the  walks  which  young  men  and  women 
took  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Yulka  walked 
with  many  men,  bur  oftenest  with  those  who 
knew  where  the  best  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries grew. 

When  Yulka  was  about" sixteen,  her  older 
sister  Lena  became  engaged  to  a  young  man 
who  was  about  to  sail  for  America,  prob- 
ably to  escape  military  service.  He  prom- 
ised to  send  money  for  her  to  join  him  and 
two  years  later  did  so.    They  were  married 


immediately    upon     her    arrival  in    C 

where  her  fiance  had  joined  a  large  colony  of 
Bohemians,  Before  she  left  she  promised  to 
send  for  Yulka.  She  worked,  as  well  as  her 
husband,  and  managed  to  send  the  passage 
money  within  a  year.  By  that  time,  however, 
her  youngest  brother  was  within  a  few 
months  of  military  age.  He  and  his  mother 
persuaded  Yulka  to  let  him  use  the  ticket  as 
he  could  send  for  her  in  another  year  and 
thus  he  would  be  able  to  escape  the  irksome 
two  or  three  years  of  service.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  very  keen  but  Yulka  resigned  her- 
self to  another  year  in  Bohemia. 

When  the  passage  money  did  come,  Mary 
Krajiek  tried^  to  make  Yulka  use  it  for  a 
dowry  and  marry  one  of  the  neighboring 
farmers.  But  Yulka  was  keen  for  adventure. 
She  set  out  for  the  new  country  soon  after  she 
was  twenty.  Of  course  she  travelled  steer- 
age and  was  sick  part  of  the  way  over.  Her 
one  regret  was  that  she  could  not  join  in  the 
games  and  dances  on  the  decks  above. 

She   joined    her    sister    in    C .      Her 

clothes  looked  strange  and  ugly  in  this  new 
land,  so  her  first  task  was  to  make  over  her 
blouses;  then  she  went  to  work  in  a  match 
factory.  She  did  not  learn  to  speak  English 
for  she  lived  with  her  sister  who  spoke  Bo- 
hemian, worked  in  a  factory  where  workers 
and  foremen  alike  were  Bohemian,  attended 
a  Bohemian  church,  and  patronized  Bo- 
hemian stores.  She  entered  into  the  social 
life  eagerly  but  rebelled  against  the  custom 
which  prevailed  in  the  colony  of  "going  with" 
only  one  man,  until  she  met  Leo  Dusak. 

He  was  somewhat  older  than  she,  and  cam 
from  a  town  fifty  miles  or  so  on  the  other  sid 
of  Prahaw.  His  father  was  a  Bohemian  hors*. 
trader  who  had  made  a  modest  fortune.  Hi 
had  four  daughters  and  two  sons,  Leo  bein 
the  youngest;  Jan,  the  older  brother,  went  t> 
Germany  to  learn  the  butcher  trade.  After 
Leo  left  school  at  fourteen,  he  joined  him 
When  Jan  reached  military  age,  he  was  no 
at  all  anxious  to  serve  so  he  persuaded  hi 
father  to  give  both  the  boys  money  enough  t^ 
come  to  the  United  States.     They  went  r 

C ,   where  they  secured   good   jobs  a 

butchers.    Jan  married   but  Leo   remained  ; 
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single;  he  was  ridiculed  for  his  bashfulness 
as  he  never  attended  dances  or  was  much 
in  the  company  of  young  women. 

He  went,  one  night,  to  visit  Anton  Cuzak, 
Yulka  's  brother-in-iaw.  There  he  met  Yulka, 
who  was  much  taken  by  the  very  qualities 
which  others  had  ridiculed.  He  was  big  and 
clumsy,  but  she  was  small  and  graceful 
enough  for  two;  he  was  reticent,  seldom 
smiled,  and  talked  very  little,  while  she  was 
gay,  talkative  and  friendly.  They  were  at- 
'tracted  to  each  other  because  of  the  contrast 

I  in  their  temperaments. 
She  persuaded  him  to  go  to  dances  (such 
'funny  ones — they  let  out  at  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  when  one  wasn't  half  tired!)  and 
ishowed  him  much  preference.  Her  brother- 
in-law  and  sister  favored  him  until  one 
iChristmas  morning.  They  had  attended  a 
jChristmas  Eve  celebration  which  lasted  until 
morning  and  had  then  decided  to  go  to  early 
mass.  They  invited  Leo  to  go  with  them, 
land  then  the  dreadful  truth  came  out.  He 
|was  not  Catholic,  but  Lutheran.  Mr.  and 
jMrs.  Cuzak  forbade  him  the  house  and  told 
lYulka  she  would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
'husband.  To  her  also  the  barrier  seemed 
|insurmountable.  She  told  Leo  that  she  could 
[not  see  him  again. 

I  Leo  had  saved  nearly  five  hundred  dollars. 
When  Yulka  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 


with  him,  he  yielded  to  Jan 's  arguments  and 

went  with  Jan 's  family  to  M ,  where  they 

bought  a  small  butcher  shop  with  Leo's 
savings.  For  a  while  they  made  money,  but 
Jan  was  a  poor  manager  and  his  wife  a  spend- 
thrift. The  earnings  decreased  and  they 
finally  had  to  close  the  shop.  While  business 
was  good,  Leo  had  written  Yulka  and,  un- 
known to  her  sister,  she  had  answered. 
Neither  had  realized  how  much  they  cared 
for  each  other  or  how  hard  the  parting  would 

be.  Leo  finally  asked  Yulka  to  come  to  M 

and  marry  him,  and  after  much  hesitation 
she  decided  to  go. 

In  the  meantime  the  business  had  failed 

and  Leo  had  taken  a  job  in  B .    He  came 

to    M to  meet  Yulka  and  they   went 

together  to  get  the  marriage  license.  As 
neither  spoke  much  English  this  took  some 
time,  and  when  it  was  secured  there  was  not 
time  to  hunt  up  a  priest  before  catching  the 

train  to  B .     Leo  told  Yulka  that  the 

church  ceremony  could  be  performed  later 
and  they  were  married  by  a  court  officer. 

In  B they  started    their  home  and 

became  real  Americans.  They  learned  Eng- 
lish and  the  "American  way  to  do  things," 
the  vivacious  Yulka  always  in  the  lead. 
Their  children,  sturdy  little  Americans, 
listen  round-eyed  to  the  stories  of  that  far- 
away village  in  Bohemia. 


INVESTIGATION 

STOCKTON    RAYMOND 
General  Secretary,  Family  Welfare  Society  of  Boston 


ONLY  after  the  chemist  by  analysis  and 
experimentation  has  determined  the 
properties,  characteristics  and  reac- 
tions of  the  elements  entering  into  a  sub- 
stance is  he  able  to  deal  with  it. 

In  social  work,  analysis  and  experimenta- 
tion are  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
people  well  enough  to  deal  with  them. 
Investigation  is  the  term  used  to  designate 
this  process  of  analysis.  It  means  more  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  about  people,  for  it 
involves  understanding  them.  The  social 
worker  is  concerned  more  with  knowing  each 


individual,  his  capacity,  his  characteristics, 
his  motives,  and  his  reactions,  than  with  the 
bare  facts  about  his  past  experience.  Facts 
are  significant  chiefly  as  they  throw  light 
upon  capacity  and  reactions. 

Because  a  man  goes  from  job  to  job  seem- 
ingly without  the  desire  or  the  ability  to 
stick  to  any  of  them  does  not  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  he  is  "no  account  and  lazy."  A 
careful  study  of  capacity,  characteristics  and 
motives  is  necessary  before  diagnosis  and 
effective  treatment  are  possible. 

The  investigation  which  does  not  lead  to 
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an  analysis  of  capacity  and  motive  not  only 
falls  short  of  its  possibilities  but  tends  to  con- 
demn the  individual  to  the  dead  level  of  his 
past.  If  the  real  purpose  of  social  work  is 
to  afford  the  opportunity  and  incentive  to 
develop  to  the  extent  of  capacity,  it  were  far 
better  that  investigation  be  omitted  than 
that  it  should  tend  to  stabilize  the  low  level 
of  the  past. 

The  locks  in  a  canal  change  the  level  of  the 
water  so  that  the  boat  may  be  raised  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  level.  Investigation  should 
always  be  directed  toward  the  possibility  of 
raising  the  stream  of  family  life  above  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  past. 

Investigation,  if  properly  made,  strength- 
ens the  relationship  between  the  social  worker 
and  the  family.  The  use  of  outside  sources  of 
information  is  almost  always  necessary  in  or- 
der that  the  social  worker  may  really  know  the 
important  facts  and  understand  thoroughly 
the  family.  This  is  because  the  family  is  usu- 
ally unable  to  analyze  its  own  problems.  Be- 
sides, the  natural  desire  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression often  tends  toward  the  withholding 
of  the  facts  about  both  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  the  past. 

When  the  family  finds  that  the  social 
worker  actually  knows  both  the  good  and  the 
bad  which  it  has  not  disclosed  all  barriers 
are  down  and  the  family  and  the  worker 
together  are  ready  to  begin  to  solve  problems 
in  the  light  of  all  the  facts.  Suppose  that  a 
man  is  suffering  from  a  venereal  disease.  He 
is  not  likely  to  tell  the  social  worker,  but 
when  she  discovers  it  and  he  knows  that  she 
knows  about  it,  then,  and  then  only,  is  it 
possible  to  go  ahead  with  the  plan  to  cope 
with  the  situation. 

If  the  social  worker  uses  the  information 
she  secures  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  family, 
and  particularly  in  order  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  and  attitude  of  the  family,  then 
the  more  thorough  the  investigation  the 
more  the  likelihood  of  the  finest  kind  of  re- 
lationship between  her  and  the  family.  In- 
vestigation is  the  means  by  which  the  social 
worker  learns  to  know  and  understand  the 
family  as  it  is.  An  investigation  made  with 
sympathy  and  a  sincere  desire  to  help  the 


family  realize  its  highest  possibilities,  tends 
to  break  down  all  barriers  and  to  establish  a 
finer  relationship  between  the  family  and  the 
worker  than  would    otherwise   be   possible. 

The  writer  recently  read  two  records.  In 
one,  the  worker  knew  all  about  the  family 
but  did  not  really  know  a  single  member  of 
it;  in  the  other,  the  worker  knew  intimately 
several  members  of  the  family  but  knew 
almost  nothing  about  their  background. 
Neither  of  the  records  disclosed  facts  upon 
which  to  base  diagnosis  and  treatment.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  worker  who  knew  her 
family  was  making  the  greater  progress,  but 
the  facts  were  lacking  to  indicate  whether  or 
not  the  progress  was  in  the  right  direction. 

Investigation  entails  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  heredity  and  the  facts  about  the  past 
life  of  the  various  members  of  the  family. 
But  this  is  only  the  beginning,  for  in  order  to 
secure  results,  a  social  worker  must  under- 
stand capacity  and  attitude  of  mind.  Her- 
edity and  past  experience  may  throw  light 
upon  these  two  elements,  but  if  the  family  is 
to  have  the  chance  to  lift  itself  above  the 
high-water  mark  of  its  past,  capacity  must 
be  discovered,  and  the  attitude  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  group  must  be  so  well  understood 
that  motives  and  incentives  necessary  to 
stimulate  effort  may  be  aroused. 
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A  FIELD  WORK  BY-PRODU 

IF  I  had  ever  doubted  that  case  work  is 
universal  in  its  application,  my  adven- 
tures as  a  field  worker  would  soon  have  set 
me  right.  Every  day  some  casual  contact 
on  the  train  or  in  an  out-of-the-way  town 
opens  up  possibilities  for  service.  Many  ot 
them,  alas!  I  must  leave  to  chance  or  to  other 
workers — rarely  can  I  see  a  case  through. 
Twice  lately,  however,  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  experience  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
to  the  case  worker  when  she  sets  a  client  on 
the  right  road. 


On  the  train  from  G- 


,  the  brakeman 
stopped  at  my  seat  to  say  that  he  had  been 
told  that  I  was  going  to  W ,  and  did  i 
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know  anyone  there?  WTien  he  learned  that 
it  was  my  first  visit  to  that  town,  he  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  he  had  hoped  I  might 
know  whether  any  one  of  his  relatives  still 
lived  there.  He  went  on  to  tell  me  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  as  a  baby  he  had  been 
there  on  a  visit,  that  his  father  had  died  soon 
after  and  for  some  reason  his  mother  had 
never  kept  up  any  connection.  Now  all  he 
knew  was  his  grandfather's  name.  I  oflPered 
to  look  up  the  family  as  the  name  was  un- 
usual and  I  thought  I  might  find  it  easily 
through  the  local  directory.  There  was  only 
one  family  listed  by  that  name  and  I  ven- 
tured to  call  on  them  one  noon.  It  was  a 
strange  errand,  and  as  I  rang  the  bell  at  a 
substantial  house  I  wondered  how  I  should 
jbe  received.  The  cordial  reception  with 
which  my  message  was  greeted,  however, 
soon  reassured  me.  This  was  the  uncle's 
house;    none  of  his  other  relations  lived  in 

W now,    as    other   uncles    had    moved 

away  and  the  grandparents  had  died.  Then 
I  heard  the  other  side  of  the  story — how 
the  boy's  mother  had  been  a  misfit  with 
her  husband's  relations,  had  remarried  and 
never  kept  in  touch  with  the  W rela- 
tives and  how  they  had  grieved  over  this 
boy,  now  grown,  whom  they  never  saw. 
These  people  were  getting  on  in  years,  and 
each  remaining  relation  was  very  precious 
to  them.  The  news  I  had  brought  them,  the 
trouble  I  had  taken  in  their  behalf  seemed  to 
touch  them  deeply.  They  planned  to  write 
their  nephew,  to  have  him  come  to  visit 
them,  to  knit  together  this  almost  broken 
family  bond.  I  too  wrote  later  to  my  brake- 
man  friend  and  told  him  how  proud  he  might 
be  of  these  newly  found  relations. 


tressing  way.  No  one  could  understand  the 
"  Polack,"  as  they  derisively  called  him,  but 
after  much  struggling  between  tears  and 
Sicilian  dialect,  I  finally  made  out  that  he 

was  on  his  way  to  Y ,  where  he  knew 

no  one,  that  he  had  a  roll  of  money,  that  he 

had  walked  out  of  a  hospital  in  D the 

day  before  (with  which  he  promptly  stuck 
out  his  tongue  to  prove  he  had  been  sick) 
and  that  his  hopes  of  going  back  to  the  old 
country  were  dashed  to  the  ground  when  he 
had  asked  the  consul  the  cost  of  the  passage. 
Everyone  in  the  car  was  more  or  less  ex- 
cited and  in  order  to  calm  the  man's  hysteria 
I  encouraged  his  talking.  \Mien  the  train 
stopped  at  meal  time  someone  directed  him 
to  the  lunch  counter  and  I  blush  with  shame 
to  record  how  rude  the  guests  were  to  him 
because  he  sat  with  his  hat  on.  Someone 
came  up  and  roughly  pushed  it  off  his  head 
with  words  to  the  effect  that  "this  isn't  the 
way  you  act  in  America."  He  seemed  quite 
bewildered  as  he  held  his  hat  in  his  lap. 

When  I   left  the  train  at  L I   tele- 
phoned the  Associated  Charities  in  Y 


On  the  train  from  M ,  an  Italian  be- 
came hysterical  and  sobbed  in  the  most  dis- 


and  they  met  him,  as  I  asked,  with  a  man 
interpreter,  who  discovered  that  my  protege 
had  come  west  to  escape  a  rough  gang  of 
Italians  who  had  been  trying  to  get  him 
to  join  them.  The  Associated  Charities 
thought,  as  I  did,  that  because  of  his  fear 
he  was  temporarily  in  a  bad  mental  state. 
A  letter  to  the  hospital  showed  that  he  had 
been  there,  but  only  for  a  cold.  The  visitor 
from  the  Associated  Charities  saw  him  after- 
wards, when  he  had  settled  in  a  position,  and 
expects  to  keep  in  touch  with  him. 

Wasn't  that  satisfactory  as  a  pick  up  case  ? 
I  wish  there  might  be  no  such  thing  as 
"limiting  our  intake,"  for  on  the  road  one 
finds  such  problems  on  every  hand. 

Ruth  Hill 
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A  MATRIMONIAL  AGENCY 
AND  THE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 

FRED    S.    HALL 

Associate  Director,  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


IT  WAS  indirectly  through  the  activity 
of  a  matrimonial  agency  that  the  Trans- 
portation Committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  has  recently 
been  called  upon  to  decide  one  of  the  most 
difficult  transportation  cases  in  its  history. 
The  agency  brought  together  a  Bohemian 
woman  from  the  city  "Eastern"  and  a  man 
in  a  prairie  town  of  the  Northwest.  He  paid 
her  fare  and  that  of  her  old  father  to  the 
prairie  town.  But  the  match  was  not  a 
happy  one,  and  two  months  later  the  wo- 
man and  her  father,  who  had  made  their 
way  to  the  city  of  "Western,"  asked  the 
family  welfare  society  there  to  be  sent  back 
to  "Eastern,"  alleging  that  the  husband 
had  been  unkind  and  had  refused  to  keep 
the  old  father. 

"Western"  wrote  to  the  family  welfare 
society  at  "Eastern"  and  learned  that  the 
family  had  been  under  its  care  at  intervals 
for  eleven  years,  but  that  "Eastern"  was 
unable  to  find  any  friends  or  relatives  willing 
to  give  assistance.  "Western"  tried  to  have 
the  couple  return  to  the  Northwestern  town, 
but  they  refused.  It  offered  positions  to 
both  of  them  in  "Western,"  making  self- 
support  possible,  but  they  refused  to  accept 
them.  Then  it  obtained  money  from  the 
husband  to  cover  their  railroad  fare  to 
"Eastern"  and  sent. them  back. 

"Eastern"  complained  to  the  Transpor- 
tation Committee  that  three  paragraphs  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Trans- 
portation Agreement  had  been  violated,  in 
that  "Western"  did  not  have  reliable  evi- 
dence : 

a.  That  the  applicants'  condition  and 
prospects  would  be  substantially  im- 
proved by  going  to  "Eastern"; 

b.  That  they  would  have  resources  for 
maintenance  there  which  would  save 
them  from  becoming  dependent  on 
charity;  or 


c.  That  they  had  legal  residence  there, 
or  were  proper  charges  upon  the  charity 
there. 

The  Committee  decided  that  "Western" 
had  violated  only  the  first  of  these  para- 
graphs, but  that  since  it  was  obligated  to 
obey  all  of  them,  where  not  alternative,  the 
furnishing  of  transportation  was  not  justi- 
fied. It  is  on  this  latter  point  that  the  Com- 
mittee's decision  is  significant.  In  effect  the 
Committee  held  that,  though  "Western" 
had  sufficient  evidence  that  the  couple 
would  have  resources  for  maintenance  in 
"Eastern,"  or  had  legal  residence  there,  or 
was  a  "proper  charge"  there  (paragraphs 
b  and  c),  that  evidence  was  not  enough;  it 
was  necessary  also  to  have  evidence  that  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  couple  would 
be  improved  in  "Eastern,"  and  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  feel  that  adequate  evidence 
on  that  point  was  obtained.  Expressed 
more  generally,  the  Committee  held  that  in  j 
sending  clients  elsewhere,  a  society  must  be 
sure  not  only  that  it  has  a  legal  right  ("legal 
residence")  or  a  moral  right  ("proper 
charge")  but,  also,  that  it  is  best  for  the 
clients  that  they  should  be  sent.  It  is  the 
same  question  that  a  society  sometimes 
faces  when  it  decides,  because  of  condition 
in  a  client's  home  in  the  old  country,  thai 
it  will  not  make  use  of  a  demonstrated  de- 
portation right. 

The  Committee's  decision  raised  another 
point  of  interest.  The  society  at  "Western" 
claimed  that  since  the  two  people  paid  their 
own  return  fare  through  funds  obtained  from 
the  husband,  the  society  did  not  furnish  tht 
transportation  and  so  was  not  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Transportation  Agreement. 
The  Committee  held  that  the  society's  ac- 
tion in  arranging  for  transportation  should 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  though  ir 
had  purchased  the  railroad  ticket  with  its 
own  funds. 
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/"lOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
EXCHANGEi 

he  Social  Service  Exchange  in  itself  \s  a  good  object 
)  ght  for.  Recall,  if  you  will,  the  ambition  of  the  frog 
;  le  fable  to  swell  himself  to  the  size  of  the  bull.  It 
iiely,  as  the  everit  proved,  spoiled  a  perfectly  good 
c. 

t'e  are  aware  that  it  is  indeed  a  humble  position  to 
)  that  through  the  painstaking  simplicity  of  routine 
;  the  service  of  the  Boston  Exchange  still  survives. 

he  recording  of  "vital  statistics,"  "clipping  bu- 
js,"  "information  service,"  "key  systems  of  fihng," 
ithe  "distribution  of  cases  to  agencies"  are  heralded 

»mt  quarters  as  necessary  to  save  the  service  of  the 
jhange.  There  is  even  a  tendency  to  record  "infor^ 
ion" — a  pretty  old-fashioned  stimulus  for  modern 
i:  work. 

■  hen  social  case  workers  are  thoroughly  grounded  in 
fundamental  principle  that  the  catalogue  of  the  Ex- 
iige  begins  but  does  not  finish  anything,  there  will  be 
jlangcr  of  its  becoming  a  mechanical  device  that 
Dates  a  first  interview. 

he  work  of  the  Exchange  is  an  exacting  task,  and 
J  ine  skill  will  always  be  the  backbone  of  the  service 
1  as  such  deserves  undivided  attention.  Those  Ex- 
nges  which  have  not  yet  made  a  habit  of  the  "ex- 
ions"  above  noted  are  not  less  useful,  but  have  a 
lirent  way  of  being  so. 

well-tested  principle  of  Exchange  organization  is 
Hted  by  the  attempt  to  turn  the  Exchange  into  a 
arch  bureau,  and  such  a  course  is  likely  to  lead  to 
fusion. 

he  Exchange  should  be  thoroughly  impersonal.  It 
iild  be  neither  censor  nor  critic.  This  has  always 
n  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  service  and  is  one 

he  factors  that  has  won  confidence  for  the  Boston 
'hajige. 

he  Boston  Exchange  has  aided  the  federal  govern- 

't,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  and  private  agencies 

-leir  work  of  research,  but  it  is  not  itself  a  research 

i^au;  such  in  our  opinion  is  not  its  proper  function. 

Laura  G.  Woodberry, 

Registrar,  Boston  Confidential  Exchange 


RELIEF  OR  WORK? 

Jne  of  our  correspondents  recently  brought  up  the 

wing  questions  which  have  a  particular  significance 

ng  this  time  of  business  depression: 

■  If  a  man,  sound  mentally  and  physically,  who  has 
J  time  employment,  is  still  unable  to  support  his 
my,  what  reUef  shall  the  social  agency  give.? 


See  iVw  Fields  for  the  Social  Service  Exchange,  by 
■ula  Harhn,  in  The  Family  for  December,  1920,  p.  21. 


2.  Is  work  or  relief  the  best  way  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  ablebodied  unemployed  man? 

The  correspondent  expressed  his  own  opinion  that 
temporary  reHef  to  meet  a  real  emergency  might  be  re- 
quired even  where  the  breadwinner  is  ablebodied  and 
employed;  that  other  than  such  emergency  relief  would 
be  pernicious.  For  the  unemployed  he  advocated  work 
wherever  possible  rather  than  relief.  The  letter  was 
sent  to  Mr.  McLean,  whose  answer  is  given  below.] 

TO  THE  Editor  of  The  Family: 
On  the  first  proposition,  regarding  permanent  re- 
lief to  a  family  in  which  the  man  is  sound  mentally 
and  physically,  I  agree  entirely  with  you.  One  might  give 
a  scholarship  to  a  bright  child  or  something  that  would 
better  equip  one  or  another  of  the  children  in  the  family 
but  without  assuming  any  responsibiUty  as  permanent 
support  relief.  Some  other  way  out  than  that  and  of 
course  a  different  way  in  each  case  would  be  the  only 
safe  method. 

As  to  work  and  relief  it  all  depends  upon  whether  it  is 
made  work  or,  shall  we  say,  ordinary  work  opportuni- 
ties. All  the  plans  for  meeting  an  unemployment  situa- 
tion by  pushing  ahead  public  improvements,  etc.,  are  of 
course  absolutely  right.  But  to  sweep  and  re-sweep  the 
streets  or  give  men  of  all  trades  jobs  at  less  than  ordi- 
nary wages  to  do  something  that  might  otherwise  be 
done  by  fewer  men — I  doubt  whether  that  is  any  better 
than  relief. 

I  think  family  stamina  is  just  as  liable  to  be  weakened 
by  made  work  as  by  relief.  Psychologically,  we  must 
fight  to  keep  the  man  constantly  seeking  and  thinking 
about  where  to  work  so  that  when  opportunities  do  open 
up  again  he  will  be  among  the  first  to  find  something. 
Let  him  have  a  share  of  any  real  opportunities  which 
come  our  way  during  the  period  but  don't  manufacture 
the  work  just  because  it  is  work.  And  certainly  insist  on 
his  doing  the  things  he  can  do  in  his  own  home — let  him 
divide  the  necessary  leisure  hours  with  his  wife.  She 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  some  visiting  possibly.  But  never 
should  your  expectation  that  A/  is  constantly  alert, 
watchful  and  seeking  for  opportunities  be  taken  from  his 
view.  Of  course  if  the  wife  can  help  sometimes  with  the 
work  outside  while  he  looks  after  the  home  (unless  the 
children  are  too  small  to  be  left  to  a  mere  lumbering  hus- 
band)— all  the  better.  There  must  be  absolute  partner- 
ship in  a  time  of  unemployment. 

As  to  the  first  position — I  am  absolutely  sure  that  it 
is  held  pretty  generally,  if  not  indeed  universally,  by 
family  social  work  societies. 

As  to  the  second  position — there  might  be  and  prob- 
ably is  a  majority  against  me,  but  I  believe  there  is  a 
growing  minority  who  would  agree  with  me. 

Fr.\ncis  H.  McLean 
Field  Director,  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


FIELD  Work  and  Social  Research:  F.  Stuart 
Chapin,  Ph.D.  The  Century  Company,  New 
York,  1920,  224  pp. 
This  is  a  book  on  method — the  method  or  methods  of 
conducting  field  work  in  the  social  sciences.  Field 
work  is  defined  by  Professor  Chapin  as  the  technique 
of  studying  social  conditions  by  first  hand  or  by  direct 
contact  with  the  facts.  He  believes  that  such  a  tech- 
nique has  already  been  developed — that  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  information  on  methods  of  making  scientific 
investigations  of  social  conditions  is  scattered  through 
the  publications  of  government  and  private  investigat- 
ing agencies — and  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  gather- 
ing this  information  together  and  presenting  it  in  com- 
pact and  usable  form.  In  putting  this  together  in  a 
book  he  has  also  included  some  of  the  theoretical  princi- 
ples underlying  the  best  practice  in  work  of  this  kind. 

The  material  presented  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Part  one  deals  with  the  approach  to  field  work,  dis- 
cussing its  place  in  social  research  and  the  critical  ex- 
amination of  documentary  sources  of  information  which 
must  precede  good  field  work.  Professor  Chapin  ob- 
serves that  the  schedule  is  the  chief  mechanical  tool 
in  this  phase  of  social  research  and  that  it  is  the  analogue 
in  social  science  of  the  telescope,  the  camera,  and  the 
spectroscope  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  He  also  sets 
forth  the  accepted  principles  by  which  documents 
should  be  evaluated  and  adds  a  list  of  documentary 
sources  of  information. 

The  second  part  takes  up  the  scope  and  organization 
of  this  kind  of  endeavor,  pointing  out  that  field  work 
falls  into  three  main  types:  (1)  case  work — the  inten- 
sive investigation  of  individuals  and  families;  (2)  samp- 
ling— the  selection  for  study  of  a  representative  portion 
less  than  the  whole,  and  (3)  complete  enumeration — as 
in  a  government  census — a  full  canvass.  A  full  chapter 
is  devoted  to  each  of  these  types.  The  one  on  the  in- 
vestigative procedure  of  case  work  quotes  at  length 
from  Miss  Richmond's  Social  Diagnosis  and  adds  ma- 
terial on  two  special  forms  of  investigating  individual 
cases  in  their  social  relations — clinical  criminology  and 
the  field  work  of  epidemiology.  The  social  survey  is 
assigned  to  this  second  form  of  field  work,  the  sampling 
type — and  properly  so,  although  it  does  use  both  social 
case  work  methods  of  investigation  and  at  times  also 
the  full  canvass,  the  latter  of  a  limited  district  at  least. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  several  different  methods  fol- 
lowed in  planning  the  field  work  of  particular  investiga- 
tions and  the  principles  involved  in  selecting  and  in- 
structing the  field  staff,  the  preparation  and  use  of 
schedules,  supervision  of  wotkers  in  the  field  and  the 
editing  of  schedules. 

Part  three  is  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  special 
problems  connected  with  field  work,  more  particularly 
the  purpose  and  preparation  of  schedules,  and  the  edit- 
ing, classification,  transcribing,  tabulation  and  inter- 
pretation of  field  work  data. 


The  book  also  includes  a  number  of  sample  schedii 
and  blank  forms,  selected  references  for  further  readii 
and  an  index. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  evaluation  of  i 
volume;  but  it  may  and  should  be  said  that  Profes 
Chapin  has  made  a  real  contribution  in  territory  wh 
contributions  are  important  and  welcome — that  is 
say,  in  the  recording  of  methods  and  procedures  in  ; 
plied  sociology.  Credit  is  due  him,  moreover,  for  i 
conception  of  the  importance  of  a  carefully  work' 
out  technique  in  the  field-work  phase  of  social  resear 

A  misinterpretation  of  data  quoted  from  Social  Di 
nosis,  however,  should  be  pointed  out.     In  discuss 
sources  of  information  which  the  investigator  shoi 
consult  outside  the  family,  he  refers  to  figures  brouj 
together  by  Miss  Richmond  in  a  study  made  by  her 
the  frequency  with  which  56  social  agencies  in  th  i 
cities   consulted  outside  sources  before  making  thi 
first  important  treatment  decision  in  2,800  cases   j 
studied  for  each  agency).    Some  10,871  outside  somj 
were  consulted,  and  Professor  Chapin  quotes  fron ; 
tabulation  of  the  20  outside  sources  most  used  to  in' 
cate  the  order  in  which  these  sources  were  consult  i 
in  one  city  he  points  them  out  to  be  relatives,  phj 
cians,  poHce,  hospitals,  etc.,  and  in  another,  relati^ 
teachers,  present  neighbors,  present  landlord,  etc.   ( 
viously  this  is  an  incorrect  use  of  the  data,  for  theta! 
lated  material  does  not  show  the  order  in  which 
sources  were  consulted  but  instead  the  order  of  ij 
quency  with  which  they  were  consulted,  in  the  fi 
city  relatives  having  been  consulted  769  times,  ph; ' 
cians  564,  police  358,  and  so  on,  and  in  the  seconci 
relatives  297  times,  teachers  189,  present  neighbors 
etc.    The  data  thus  do  not  have  significance  in  thee 
nection  in  which  he  has  used  them. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  the  social  survey  it 
regretted  also  that  in  suggesting  data  to  be  ga 
outlines  more  recent  than  those  used  in  the  Syrac 
Survey  of  1911  could  not  have  been  quoted. 

But  these  criticisms  relate  mainly  to  matters  of 

tail.    The  book  as  a  whole  is  valuable  and  will  ; 

very  useful  to  those  interested  in  research  in  the 

sciences. 

Shelby  M.  Harris 

Director,  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  R 
Sage  Foundation 

PRINCIPLES  OF  Labor  Legislation:  John  R.  C 
mons  and  John  B.  Andrews.    Harper  &  Broth 
1920,  559  pp. 
The  new  edition  of  Commons'  and  Andrews'  / 
ciples  of  Labor  Legislation  will  be  found  an  exr> 
reference  book  for  the  student  of  labor  conditio- 
well  as  a  textbook  for  college  use.    But  for  the  gi 
public  one  must  admit  that  it  will  prove  dry  tea 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  attempt  by  th 
thors  to  explain  social  forces  at  work  in  the  commu' 
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iaifecting  new  legislation.  Indeed,  in  the  outlining 
gislation  against  industrial  diseases,  descriptive 
rs  are  occasionally  used  which  bring  vividly  to  the 
i.ination  the  cost  in  human  sufFering  of  certain  in- 
i;ial  processes.  For  example,  we  find  the  incidental 
t)f  such  striking  phrases  as  "phossy  jaw"  and  the 
tj  of  death,"  the  latter  referring  to  the  operator's 
ligienic  use  of  the  shuttle  in  a  textile  mill.  But  on 
e.hole  the  pictures  given  ate  so  briefly  outHned  that 
fbly  only  the  well-informed  person  may  read  be- 
«n  the  Hnes  and  supply  the  general  background  so 
jttial  to  a  real  understanding  of  the  subject.  It  may 
ertinent  therefore  to  raise  this  question:  Is  it  not 
sble  to  interpret  to  the  reading  public  in  an  attrac- 
r.  manner  even  the  legalistic  formulae  of  judicial 
cions  and  the  necessary  administrative  measures  for 
!tng  legislation  into  force?  We  may  press  the  point 
lurther  and  ask  when  we  are  to  have  an  H.  G.  Wells 
esent  in  simple  and  colorful  language  the  contents 
ich  a  book  as  that  under  discussion,  and  when  too 
Uhe  publishers  make  their  announcement  with  the 
r  attractive  display  of  red  ink  advertising  matter 
t»h  accompanied  the  publication  of  that  popular  au- 
cs  History  oj  the  World.  The  importance  to  the  read- 
gjublic  of  such  a  presentation  cannot  be  denied  and 
iiot  too  much  to  expect  that  this  may  be  accom 
i|ed  with  due  regard  to  the  necessarily  careful  hand- 
i;of  the  subject. 

-third  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  the 
i)  points  involved  in  individual  and  collective  bar- 
ing between  employers  and  workers,  and  the  in- 
sce  of  the  worker's  position  before  the  law  in  certain 
s^cts  is  plainly  indicated.  Possibly  the  subjects  of 
4  interest  to  social  workers  will  be  found  in  the  de- 
lation of  government  effort  for  the  relief  of  the  great 
'f  of  industrial  workers  who  have  been  unable  to 
in  protection  through  organized  effort  and  for 
im  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  protection  through 
Ration. 

Ich  questions  as  mimimum  wage  legislation,  regu- 
m  of  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children,  work- 
qs  compensation  and  general  safety  and  health  reg- 
^ns  in  factories  are  outlined  and  historically 
4ed.  The  present  status  of  such  legislation  in  this 
lijtry  is  given  and  a  comparison  made  between  this 
li  measures  in  force  in  other  countries,  notably  in 
Hand  and  Australia.  One  of  the  more  recent  at- 
tjts  at  legislative  action  is  the  adoption  of  minimum 
a-  laws.  These  are  to  be  found  in  thirteen  states,  and 
Actions  of  injury  to  industry  through  the  operation 
ich  laws,  we  are  informed,  have  not  been  fulfilled, 
i^ave  the  interests  of  organized  labor  suffered. 
ji  the  subject  of  hours  of  labor  special  stress  is  laid 
ifhe  war-time  experience  which  showed  that  long 
'Is  do  not  pay  either  for  the  health  of  the  worker  or 
ifcfficiency  of  industry.  Beginning  with  Illinois  in 
>1  we  find  the  eight-hour  standard  for  children  under 


16  established  in  the  majority  of  important  industrial 
states,  although  there  are  general  exemptions  in  the 
enactment  of  child  labor  legislation  which  are  the  "  curse 
of  child  labor  laws."  There  is  also  a  strong  tendency  in 
more  advanced  states  to  eliminate  all  children  under  16 
from  industry'. 

The  movement  for  shorter  hours  for  women  which 
followed  that  for  children  has  now  reached  a  point 
where  in  only  six  states  there  are  no  restrictive  regula- 
tions. In  fact  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  general 
legislation  to  "single  out  women  for  special  protection 
because  of  greater  physical  weakness  and  comparative 
helplessness  as  wage  bargainers." 

In  the  operation  of  workmen's  compensation  the 
present  favorable  attitude  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is  noted  as  well  as  the  stimulus  given  the  safety 
first  movement  by  this  law. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  in  labor  legislation  in  this  country.  Impor- 
tant advances  have  also  been  made  in  the  brief  period 
since  1916  when  the  book  was  first  pubHshed.  These 
include  such  measures  as  federal  legislation  against  child 
labor,  the  war-time  extension  of  the  federal  employ- 
ment service  and  aid  to  states  in  retraining  industrial 
cripples.  Yet  it  is  true  that  much  remains  to  be  done  if 
ndeed  the  complaint  of  the  radical  labor  leader  is  to  be 
uccessfully  met,  that  working  people  have  nothing  to 
gain  from  "politicians."  We  are  especially  backward 
in  comparison  with  other  countries  in  the  matter  of  old 
age  pensions  and  there  remain  the  questions  of  unem- 
ployment insurance,  of  rehef  from  occupational  dis- 
eases, of  health  and  maternity  insurance,  and  the  re- 
striction of  night  work  for  women. 

But  after  all,  this  record  of  partial  achievement  in  the 
country's  labor  legislation  is  in  itself  of  little  more  signi- 
ficance as  an  indication  of  actual  conditions  than  is  the 
review  of  labor  laws  of  any  other  country — for  example, 
to  mention  a  subject  of  perhaps  current  interest,  pro- 
visions found  in  the  present  labor  code  of  Russia.  What 
is  needed  is  to  step  behind  the  scenes  and  observe  the 
actual  enforcement  of  the  laws  or  at  least  to  obtain  an 
idea  as  to  their  possible  effectiveness.  It  is  just  here 
that  the  authors  have  made  a  chief  contribution,  and  a 
final  chapter  is  given  to  the  subject  of  administration. 
In  brief  the  idea  of  a  centralized  labor  department  is  ad- 
vocated under  the  commission  form  as  worked  out  in 
Wisconsin  and  adopted  in  other  states.  In  this  plan 
administrative  rules  are  substituted  for  detailed  legisla- 
tive action  and  initiated  with  the  aid  of  the  parties 
directly  concerned — the  employers  and  workers.  Re- 
.liable  investigation  of  actual  conditions  is  also  under- 
taken to  secure  judicial  approval  of  specific  measures. 

To  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  there  is  a  liberal  use 
of  footnotes  referring  to  specific  laws  in  the  various 
states,  with  a  table  appended  of  legal  cases  cited,  and 
also  a  descriptive  bibliography  of  useful  reference  ma- 
terial. 

Fred  A.  King 
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AMedical-Social  Clinic:  Ida  M.  Cannon.  The 
Medical  Clinics  of  North  America,  vol.  4,  no.  2, 
p.  371. 

In  this  brief  article  Miss  Cannon  gives  us  in  a  "four 
minute  speech"  a  clear  and  definite  miniature  of  the 
task  of  the  medical  social  worker.  The  general  trend 
of  medical  treatment  away  from  drugs  and  towards  hy- 
gienic living,  the  changing  of  emphasis  from  the  sub- 
mission of  patients  to  their  active  co-operation  in  the 
proposed  treatment  have  really  created  a  new  profession 
supplementary  to  that  of  both  physicians  and  nurses. 
"The  function  of  the  social  worker  in  the  hospital  is  to 
obtain  for  the  physician  such  information  concerning 
these  personal  and  community  factors  as  is  essential  to 
prognosis  and  treatment,  and,  by  her  wisdom  and  skill 
in  adjusting  environment,  in  influencing,  guiding,  and 
controlling  the  patient's  conduct,  to  make  that  treat- 
ment effective. 

"The  following  analysis  of  the  combined  medical- 
social  diagnosis  of  a  ten-year-old  Syrian  boy,  discharged 
from  the  hospital  'ReUeved,'  illustrates  the  interrela- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  doctor  and  the  social  worker: 


'  Personal 


Medical- 
social 
diagnosis 


1.  Physical  {  Endo'carditis 


Environ- 
mental 


2.  Mental 


3.  Physical 


4.  Mental 


Normal 
Intelligent 

Poor  home,  third 
floor ;  crowded 
district 
Inadequate  food 
Second  floor 
schoolrooms;  the 
crowded  street 
only  playground 

Half-orphan 
Mother  incompe- 
tent 
[  Lack  of  discipline 

"The  physician  determines  factors  numbered  1  and  2. 
The  social  worker  may  contribute  to  No.  2  by  bringing 
to  the  doctor  facts  about  the  patient's  behavior  in 
border-line  mental  cases.  The  doctor  on  the  staff  of  a 
big  dispensary  clinic  has  not  time  or  opportunity  himself 
to  secure  factors  numbered  3  and  4.  They  must  be 
determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  patient,  his  home,  his 
work,  his  companions,  his  interests,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  social  worker  becomes  necessary.  A  correct  prog- 
nosis or  an  intelligent  plan  of  treatment  often  cannot  be 
reached  without  a  knowledge  of  all  these  personal  and 
environmental  factors — the  patient's  physical  and  men- 
tal condition,  his  physical  environment,  and  the  mental 


atmosphere  in  which  he  lives.  In  the  case  used 
illustration  the  prognosis,  a&  well  as  the  treatment 
lowed,  were  materially  modified  by  the  report  of 
social  worker  concerning  these  conditions." 

Three  additional  "case  histories"  show  a  toucl 
genius  in  illustrating  how  the  investigation  and  fol 
up  of  the  social  worker  not  only  supplement  med 
knowledge  but  actually  help  in  providing  treatmt 
"In  many  cases  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  is 
solution  of  the  medical  problem." 

The  majority  of  the  problems  which  medical  so 
work  faces  are  other  than  economic.    It  has  a  variet 
functions — "  assisting  the  administration  in  determii 
its  policies  with  public  health  and  other  social  agen 
in  the  community;    teaching  pupil  nurses  the  so 
aspects  of  their  work;   interpreting  the  social  aspect 
medical  practice  to  medical  students;   supervising 
unteers,  and  developing  occupational  therapy.    , 
The  fundamental  principle  from  which  all  phase; 
hospital  social  service  have  developed  is  thatintellig 
and  skilful  social  case  work  is  an  essential  elemen  ; 
successful  medical  treatment." 


THE  Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly,  a  , 
two  years  of  publication,  has  become   a  moni; 
magazine  to  be  known  as  Hospital  Social  Sen 
Medical  social  service  in  hospitals  has  passed  the  fori  r 
tive  stage  and  is  now  recognized  as  a  distinct  dep:  I 
ment  of  the  hospital.  | 

The  Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly  was  first  p  [ 
lished  in  February,  1919.    Prior  to  this  time  thtrc  i 
writings  on  the  subject  were  embodied  in  the  workr 
Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  and  in  occasional  special  article) 
hospital  and  medical  journals.    The  Proceedings  of  i 
Hospital  Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  ((' 
preceded  the  Quarterly  and  consisted  chiefly  of  pa  < 
read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association.    The  firs' 
of  the  monthly  magazine  contains  the  survey  of  ho  . 
social  work  in  the  United  States  which  was  made  by  f 
American  Hospital  Association  last  year;  an  accourP 
social  work  in  hospitals  of  Toronto  by  Robert  MillM 
the  Toronto  Health  Department;   an  article  by  0 
Lewis  and  two  collaborators  of  the  Division  of  Vt 
Disease  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
discussion  of  methods  of  parental  authority,  by  M 
L.  Beard.    Besides  news  notes  and  abstracts  of  artij- 
of  interest  to  the  medical  social  worker  there  are  dep  " 
ments  devoted  to  the  American  Association  of  HospP 
Social  Workers,  and  to  cardiac,  nutritional,  and  ha  " 
cap  work. 
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IN  OUR  OWN  FIELD 

[MER-CiTY  Conferences:  The  First  Inter-City 
Conference  of  the  secretaries  of  the  family  agen- 
cies in  central  Illinois  met  recently  at  Springfield. 

he  two  days'  program  included  a  discussion  of  a  sys- 
em  for  free  legal  aid,  the  consideration  of  a  tentative 
tate  housing  law  now  in  preparation,  the  relationship 
etween  public  and  private  social  agencies,  ways  of 
leeting  the  threatened  unemployment  situation  due  to 
■usiness  depression  and,  on  the  last  morning,  an  in- 
Drmal  and  spirited  discussion  under  Miss  AmeHa  Sears's 
^adership  of  the  administration  of  social  legislation. 

The  workers  feel  that  in  presenting  a  letter  to  the 
•resident  of  the  State  Bar  Association  suggesting  a 
tatewide  plan  for  co-operation  between  the  local  bar 
ssociations  and  the  family  social  work  groups  they  have 
aken  at  least  the  first  step  towards  providing  less  ex- 
ensive  legal  advice  for  their  clients.  The  State  De- 
artment  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  asked  the 
roup  for  comments  upon  the  proposed  housing  code 
nd  there  would  seem  to  be  a  more  definite  linking  up, 
s  a  result  of  these  meetings,  of  the  various  groups  which 
re  working  for  better  social  conditions  in  the  state. 

There  will  be  another  conference,  which  will  include 
11  IlHnois  secretaries,  at  La  Salle,  in  March.  La  Salle, 
•y  the  way,  reports  that  it  has  never  had  a  business 
anic — due,  it  feels,  to  the  thoughtful  provision  for  push- 
ng  public  works  and  buildings  during  the  dull  years. 

Unemploy^jent  held  the  center  of  attention  at  a  con- 
5rence  of  western  Massachusetts  social  workers  which 
let  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  January  13.  Stockton 
Raymond,  general  secretar>-  of  the  Boston  Family  Wel- 
ire  Society,  spoke  on  how  social  agencies  can  help  in 
leeting  the  unemployment  situation.  The  ingenuity 
1  creating  real  work,  the  desirability  of  giving  wages 
ather  than  relief  and  the  need  of  distinguishing  the  un- 
mployed  from  the  unemployable  were  stressed. 

I  The  Pennsylvania  Inter-City  Conference,  which 
"as  organized  a  year  ago,  began  its  series  of  meetings 
nth  a  conference  which  dealt  with  unemployment  and 
he  methods  of  awakening  the  interest  of  a  community 
1  Its  own  needs.  Several  of  the  family  work  societies  in 
ennsylvania  have  undertaken  county-wide  work,  and 
le  winning  of  community  co-operation  and  spirit  in  this 
irger  area  is  an  important  foundation  for  the  con- 
nuance  of  their  activities. 


rHE  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Lansing,  Michigan, 
has  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  Associated 
i  Charities,  whose  offices  burned  on  the  night  of 
)ecember  27, 1920.  The  building  was  totally  destroyed 
nd  the  society  lost  all  its  office  equipment,  records,  etc. 
t  would  greatly  facilitate  their  reconstrucrion  if  all 
amily  work  organizations  who  have  records  of  any  out- 
f-town  inquiries  made  for  the  Lansing  society  would 
end  copies  to  the  Social  Service  Bureau,  303  Allegan 
jtreet,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Father  Knic^erhock^er  say^s : 

If  You  Want  to  Know  What  the 
New  York  Charitable  Organi- 
zations Are  Doing  Read 

Petter  VLimt^ 

fetter  Cimesi  is  a  new  illustrated  pub- 
lication which  reports  the  most  important 
activities  of  the  2000  New  York  chari- 
table and  public  welfare  organizations. 
It  serves  philanthropy  in  New  York  City 
as  a  trade  paper  serves  business. 

fetter  CimeS  will  keep  you  informed  of 
the  latest  phases  of  social  work,  including 
the  activities  of  hospitals,  schools,  and  set- 
tlements and  the  problems  of  housing, 
Americanization,  and  public  health. 

10  Issues  Per  Year,  $2.00 


Better  Times.  Inc. 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

j    Please  send  me  ^ttttv  Cimcsi  for  the  com- 
ing year.    I  CQclose  $2  in  payment. 

Name 

A  ddress 
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Suggestions  for 


Required  and  Supplementary 
Reading  in  Social  Work  Courses 


MANY  of  the  publications  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
are  required  reading  in  uni- 
versity and  professional  school  courses 
in  social  work  and  in  sociology.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  Foundation's  more 
recent  books  and  pamphlets,  some  of 
which  may  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  students  who  are  now 
preparing  for  second  semester  classes: 

The  Social  Case  History 

by  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield  is  the  most  re- 
cent volume  of  the  Social  Work  Series, 
edited  by  Mary  E.  Richmond.  It  dis- 
cusses the  construction  and  content  of 
a  case  record,  and  is  already  in  use  in 
many  schools  and  colleges  as  a  re- 
quired text. 

Cloth,  227  pages,  price  $1 .00  net 

Wartime   Gains   for   the  American 
Family 

brings  Professor  James  H.  Tufts's  in- 
teresting discussions  of  the  ethics  of 
the  family  more  nearly  up  to  date. 
This  pamphlet  is  not  confined  to  the 
wartime  aspects  of  home  life,  but  will 
be  found  to  be  most  valuable  supple- 
mentary reading  in  any  course  upon 
the  Family. 

Paper,  20  pages,  price  10  cents 

A  Model  Housing  Law 

by  Lawrence  Veiller  was  adopted  as 
a  working  code  by  resolution  of  the 


Convention  of  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards.  This  book 
represents  the  ripened  results  of  the 
author's  twenty  years'  experience. 
With  full  explanatory  notes  and  dia- 
grams, it  is  particularly  helpful  to  the 
student  or  layman  who  desires  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  many  technical 
questions  which  arise  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  Housing. 

Cloth,  430  pages,  price  $4.00  net 

Social  Conditions  in  an  American 
City 

by  Shelby  M.  Harrison  is  essential  to 
all  who  would  understand  the  general 
purpose,  sequence  and  method  of  the 
Social  Survey.  It  is  not  only  a  record 
of  accomplishment  but  shows  how  to 
put  into  operation  orderly,  disinter- 
ested and  thorough  scrutiny  as  a 
basis  for  constructive  state  and  mu- 
nicipal action. 

Cloth,  439  pages,  price  $2.50  net 

Traveling  Publicity  Campaigns 

by  Mary  Swain  Routzahn  is  an  in- 
teresting combination  of  educational 
material  and  activities  with  modern 
facilities  for  transportation.  In  this 
way  educational  effort  may  be  made 
known  to  a  whole  city,  a  county,  or 
may  cross  a  continent.  It  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  earlier 
volume,  The  A  B  C  of  Exhibit  Plan- 
ning, written  jointly  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Routzahn. 

Cloth,  151  pages,  price  $1.50  net 


Address 
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Dr-  Lydgate — /  should  nev- 
er have  been  happy  in  any 
profession  that  did  not  call 
forth  the  highest  intellectual 
strain  and  yet  keep  me  in  good 
warm  contact  with  my  neigh- 
bors. 

George  Eliot 
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Announcement 

INSTITUTE  of  FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK 

(Formerly  Charity  Organization  Institute) 
MARY  E.  RICHMOND,  Director 

Session  of  iQ2i 

npHE  Russell  Sage  Foundation  will  con-  Those  who  wish  to  profit  by  further  in- 

duct  its  Twelfth  Institute  on  this  sub-  tensive  study  in  their  own  field  should 

ject  during  the   four   weeks    beginning  write  at  once  for  a  blank  form  and  fill  it 

Monday,  May  9,  1921.  out  without  delay.  All  requests  for  admis- 
sion must  be  filed  before  March  15th,  but 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  the  earlier  application  is  recommended.  There 

executives   and   case   workers    of   family  Js  no  fee. 

welfare    societies,    charity   organization  ,4^      ,  ,    ,  n-    r   1      a         •         a 

societies,  and  associated  charities.    Mem-  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  As- 

bership  must  be  limited  to  about  twenty,  ,^°^'^^'°.^,  ^°^   Organizing   Family  Social 

to  whom  invitations  will  be  issued  early  in  Work  will  assistinconducting  the  Institute. 

April,  after  selection  has  been  made  from  For  application  blank  and  further  infor- 

the  much  larger  number  usually  applying,  mation,  address 

Mary  E.  Richmond 

RUSSELL  sage  FOUNDATION 
Room  708,  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City 


Keep  The  Family  Intact 

A  Black  Buckram  Binder  Neatly  Lettered  in  Gold 

Will  Keep  Your  Family  From  Being 

Broken  Up  and  Scattered 

In  the  event  of  our  receiving  orders  for  one  hundred  binders, 

we  will  undertake  to  supply  them  at  $1.30  postpaid — the 

cost  price.     Orders  should  be  sent  in  immediately  so  that 

our  supply  may  be  ordered  promptly. 

Address 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK 
130  EAST  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Family — March,  192L  Vol.  II,  No.  1.  Published  monthly,  except  August  and  September,  by  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Two  classes  of  subscription:  Standard,  at  Hl.SO  a  year, 
and  Full,  at  ?3.00  a  year.  Single  copies,  20  cents.  F.ntercd  as  second  class  mail  matter  March  22,  1''20,  at  the  post  office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.    Copyright,  1921,  by  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work, 
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THE  BOUND  GIRL 

Told  in  a  country  kitchen.     An  Old  Man  speaks: 

WHEN  Jennie  was  thirteen,  she  went  to  live 
With  Wilbur  and  his  wife,  doing  rough  work 
To  pay  for  board  and  clothes.    Their  own  two  girls 
Were  still  in  school.     Nobody  dreamed  that  things 
Were  not  all  right  until  it  got  around 
That  Liza,  Wilbur's  wife,  had  gone  to  town, 
Got  her  a  job  and  taken  the  two  girls . . . 
All  this  was  forty  years  ago  and  more. 

The  night  that  Wilbur  died  was  one  of  those 
Wild  storms  that  sometimes  follow  harvest  moon, 
More  wind  than  rain,  but  rain  enough  at  times 
To  make  you  think  metallic  fingers  tapped 
The  windows,  then  a  hush — only  the  wind. 
Sweeping  the  grass  and  stirring  up  the  leaves, 
And  moaning  in  the  distance.     We  all  knew 
That  Wilbur  in  his  fever  thought  he  still 
Was  driving  oxen.     You  could  hear  above 
The  gale  his  shrieks  and  curses.     Nights  like  that 
Still  make  me  shiver,  but  I  don't  believe 
Any  one  thinks  of  Jennie's  minding  it. 

She's  kept  on  living  in  that  empty  farm. 
Nobody  goes  there — she  comes  down  at  night 
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To  do  her  trading  as  she  always  has. 

In  summer  she  might  get  some  comfort  from 

The  view — the  islands  up  and  down  the  Bay, 

And  coastwise  traffic  in  the  Thoroughfare, 

Or  hens  and  flower-gardens  'round  the  house, 

But  winters!     Country  time  is  measured  by 

A  record  depth  of  snow  or  scarcity 

Of  wood  or  spells  of  cold .  .  .Yet  she  lives  on, 

Bound  by  relentless  habit  of  the  years. 

Mary  Byers  Smith 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  FAMILY  CASE  WORKER 
WITH  THE  CHILD  IN  THE  FAMILY 

HENRY   W.    THURSTON 

Department  of  Child  Welfare,  New  York  School  of  Socidl  Work 


I.     Attitude 

IN  THE  first  place  a  worker  needs  to 
know  what  his  own  idea  or  philosophy 
of  childhood  is — what  his  attitude 
toward  individual  children  is.  A  devout 
poet  has  written : 

There  is  no  unbelief. 
Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod 
Believes  in  God. 

To  be  successful  in  helping  to  grow  chil- 
dren a  family  social  worker  needs  faith  in 
something  germinal  and  seedlike  in  child- 
hood. Such  a  worker  will  be  always  on  the 
watch  to  see  individual  children  push  away  in 
growth  the  clods  of  circumstance.  If  chil- 
dren cannot  grow  they  die,  at  least  to  their 
potential  selves.  Failure  to  develop  to  the 
level  of  radish,  rose,  child  potentiality  is 
radish,  rose  and  child  tragedy. 

Within  a  half  hour  after  writing  the  above 
sentence  this  incident  occurred:  At  five 
o'clock  I  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Fourth 
Avenue  at  22d  Street  waiting  to  cross  west- 
ward. Men  and  women  were  lined  up  three 
and  four  deep  waiting  for  the  procession  of 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  delivery  wagons 
to  pass  north.  In  the  center- of  the  stream 
a  grocer's  wagon  rattled  by  with  three  boys 
on  roller  skates  hitching  on  it  and  just  be- 
hind them  a  heavy  automobile  truck.  Just 
as  the  boys  reached  22d  Street,  the  youngest, 
aged  about  9,  tripped  and  fell  flat.     The 


crowd  gasped  as  they  saw  the  wheels  of  the 
truck  almost  upon  him.  But  the  boy,  with 
a  swift  roll  sidewise,  escaped  by  a  hand's 
breadth,  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  skated 
off  east  on  22d  Street.  The  gruff  voice  of  a 
man  growled  in  my  ear:  "Would  have 
served  him  right  to  be  killed.  D — n  fool 
boy  ought  to  know  better  than  to  try  to 
skate  in  a  crowd  of  trucks  like  that!"  "Just 
a  boy  under  the  city's  sod  who  has  to  live 
by  growing  through  the  clod  if  he  dies  for 
it,"  said  I.  "What'd  ye  mean?  City's  sod! 
Growing  through  the  clod!  What'd  ye 
mean?"    said  he. 

Not  only  should  the  social  worker  who 
wishes  to  help  children  have  a  firm  belief 
in  an  irresistible  germinal  tendency,  "elan 
vital,"  "libido,"  "desire  for  achievement," 
"necessity  to  feel  one's  self  a  cause"  (or 
whatever  one  calls  it),  but  the  two  main 
methods  of  the  manifestation  of  this  ten- 
dency should  be  recognized. 

These  two  methods  of  the  child  are  in 
substance,  first,  a  direct  experimental  con- 
tact with  the  things  and  people  of  the  world 
as  they  touch  him  and  he  touches  them. 
Second,  an  indirect  or  play  experience  with 
the  things  and  people  of  the  world.  The 
second  means  is  really  a  dramatized  substi- 
tute for  or  anticipation  of  the  first  method. 
In  other  words  he  slowly  lives  into  the  facts 
of  the  real  world  of  his  own  experience,  and 
he  vicariously   and   rapidly   lives   into   the 
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facts  of  the  experiences  of  cvtryhody  and 
everything  he  sees,  hears  about,  or  reads 
about,  by  the  play  method.  Sometimes  his 
play  experience  immunizes  him  so  that  he 
does  not  insist  on  the  real  experience.  Some- 
times, also,  he  finds  the  quality  of  the  ex- 
periences that  come  to  him  by  the  play 
method  so  pleasant  that  he  tries  to  repeat 
and  intensify  them  by  the  method  of  actual 
personal  experience.  The  social  worker 
who  would  understand  children  should  be 
able  quickly  to  recognize  the  particular 
method  or  methods  the  child  is  using  in  his 
behavior  at  certain  times. 

To  gain  this  power  of  quick  understanding 
social  workers  should  try  to  remember  their 
own  experiences  in  growing  up.  They  should 
watch  the  behavior  of  children  about  them 
now.  We  all  know  how  the  radius  of  a  child's 
physical  activity  lengthens  as  he  grows 
from  the  babe  in  the  cradle  to  maturity. 
First  the  cradle  and  his  mother's  arms  limit 
his  motion.  As  soon  as  he  can  creep  upon 
the  floor  the  walls  of  his  room  shut  him  in. 
When  he  can  walk  by  touching  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  to  chairs  and  wall  he  sometimes 
gets  out  of  one  room  into  another.  As  soon 
as  he  can  walk  well  an  open  door  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  spirit  of  adventure.  Some  day 
he  goes  part  way  up  a  stairway  or  down  two 
or  three  steps  to  the  sidewalk.  Soon  he  has 
explored  all  the  rooms  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs and  all  over  the  enclosed  room  or 
garden.  After  this,  if  the  gate  is  left  open 
he  runs  through  it  and  down  the  sidewalk, 
chuckling  in  ecstasy  over  the  fact  that  he  is 
taking  a  journey  in  a  wide,  wide  world.  In 
spite  of  watchful  eyes  of  mother  or  nurse,  on 
some  gala  day  he  gets  around  a  street  corner 
out  of  sight.  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  go  to 
school  side  streets  en  route  are  invaded.  As 
soon  as  he  has  a  sled  or  roller  skates,  wagons 
invite  him  to  hitch  behind.  Trolleys  lead  to 
a  larger  world,  freight  cars  go  so  slowly  in 
'  freight  yards  that  any  boy  can  "catch  on." 
Parks  and  brooks  and  country  roads  and 
shores  of  lakes  lure  to  longer  journeys  and 
sometimes  permit  camp  fires  for  warmth 
and  cheer.  At  this  stage  a  common  expe- 
rience is   to  "run   away."     One  group  of 


boys  I  knew  saved  money  for  almost  a  year 
until  together  they  had  a  fund  of  nearly 
$ioo.  They  reached  a  city  two  score  or 
more  miles  away  from  home  before  they  were 
stopped  by  the  police  and  sent  home.  When 
asked  where  they  were  going  they  said  they 
"wanted  to  go  down  into  a  coal  mine,"  and 
then  to  go  "south  where  they  could  see 
tropical  fruits  and  waving  grain." 

A  succession  of  delinquent  children  in  an 
American  city  were  recently  studied  for  the 
program  of  a  week's  activity.  For  compari- 
son, the  program  of  the  week  in  which  the 
delinquency  occurred  which  brought  the 
child  into  the  juvenile  court,  and  the  pro- 
gram of  a  week  one  year  earlier  were  both 
studied.  Over  and  over  again  the  story  is 
told  in  some  such  words  as  these: 

"My  daily  program  of  spare-time  activi- 
ties a  year  ago  was  the  same  as  at  the  time  of 
the  offense  except  that  ...  I  helped 
my  mother  a  little  more";  or  "I  was  at  home 
a  little  more";  or  "  I  was  not  out  quite  so  late 
nights";  or  "I  was  more  regular  in  school"; 
or  "I  did  not  spend  so  much  time  with  the 
gang";  or  "I  did  not  go  so  far  from  home"; 
or  "I  never  looked  at  a  girl  then";  or  "I 
hadn't  done  anything  quite  so  bad  then," 
etc.  In  other  words,  the  radius  of  the  circle 
of  spare-time  activities  of  the  children  in 
this  study  can  be  seen  year  by  year  to  grow 
longer,  so  that  boys  and  girls  who  once 
didn't  go  alone  outside  the  yard,  the  school 
grounds,  the  nearby  street  corner  and  vacant 
lot,  go  to  a  more  distant  corner,  to  another 
gully,  to  the  lake  front,  to  an  amusement 
park  at  night,  to  Rocky  River,  to  Puritas 
Springs,  etc.  As  this  radius  lengthens,  it 
becomes  plain  that  a  spare-time  program  of 
a  wholesome  sort  that  will  compete  at  all 
successfully  with  present  wasteful  and  un- 
safe uses  of  spare  time  must  not  be  confined 
to  sand-piles,  see-saws,  and  other  play- 
ground attractions  that  are  too  tame.  There 
must  be,  for  the  bolder  spirits  that  "just 
ache  for  adventure,"  stunts  which  tax  their 
growing  bodily  and  imaginative  powers  to 
the  limit. 

To  sum  up  this  matter  of  attitude  of  a 
social  worker  toward  the  worth  and  power 
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of  growth  of  the  individual  child  the  social 
worker  should  ,be  prepared  to  approach 
each  new  child  with  something  of  the  rever- 
ence and  prophetic  insight  of  Tennyson  in 
the  presence  of  his  newly-born  son : 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep 

Where  all  that  was  to  be,  in  all  that  was, 

Whirl'd  for  a  million  seons  thro'  the  vast 

Waste  dawn  of  multitudinous-eddying  light — 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep, 

Thro'  all  this  changing  world  of  changeless  law, 

And  every  phase  of  ever-heightening  life, 

And  nine  long  months  of  antenatal  gloom. 

With  this  last  moon,  this  crescent — her  dark  orb 

Touch'd  with  earth's  light — thou  comest,  darling  boy; 

Our  own;  a  babe  in  lineament  and  limb 

Perfect,  and  prophet  of  the  perfect  man: 

Whose  face  and  form  are  hers  and  mine  in  one, 

Indissolubly  married  like  our  love; 

Live  and  be  happy  in  thyself,  and  serve 

This  mortal  race  thy  kin  so  well,  that  men 

May  bless  thee  as  we  bless  thee,  O  young  life 

Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  dark;  and  may 

The  fated  channel  where  thy  motion  lives 

Be  prosperously  shaped,  and  sway  thy  course 

Along  the  years  of  haste  and  random  youth 

Unshattered;  then  full-current  thro'  full  man; 

Live  thou!  ana  of  the  grain  and  husk,  the  grape 

And  ivyberry,  choose;  and  still  depart 

From  death  to  death  thro'  life  and  life,  and  find 

Nearer  and  ever  nearer  Him,  who  wrought 

Not  Matter,  nor  the  finite-infinite. 

But  this  main-miracle,  that  thou  art  thou. 

With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the  world. 

In  our  democratic  meetings  we  often 
refer  important  matters  to  a  specially 
trusted  committee  "with  power."  What 
such  a  committee  actually  does  depends  both 
upon  the  capacity  of  its  members  and  the  fa- 
cilities for  informing  and  fruitful  use  of  that 
capacity  toward  the  desired  end.  The 
attitude  of  a  family  social  worker  toward 
childhood  should  be  shaped  by  the  immanent 
consciousness  that  every  child  has,  by  the 
evolutionary  process  of  the  ages,  been  ap- 
pointed "a  committee  of  one  with  power  on 
his  own  act  and  on  the  world."  How  the 
child  uses  that  power  depends  both  upon 
his  natural  capacity  and  the  chances  he  has 
for  using  it  toward  constructive  ends. 

//.     Knowledge  of  Specialized  Facilities  for 

Care  of  Children 
TN  1800  in  the  United  States  the  only 
"*■  organized  forms  of  care  for  children  in 
special  need  of  such  care  were  mixed 
almshouses,  indenture,  jails,  and  prisons. 
Since  then  at  least  the  following  varieties  of 
care  other  than  common  schools,  medical  care, 


and  recreation,  have  been  developed,  though 
not  every  community  has  them  all. 

A.  Forms  of  care  supplementary  to  the  home: 

1.  Widows'  or  mothers'  pensions  (relief) 
accompanied  by  personal  visitation  and 
friendship  to  help  care  for  children  of  compe- 
tent but  poor  mothers  in  their  own  homes. 

2.  Protection  of  children  by  use  of  law  against 
cruel,  neglectful,  or  immoral  parents  and 
other  adults. 

3.  Educational  supervision  of  neglected  and 
delinquent  children  in  their  own  homes 
under    the    authority    of    juvenile    courts. 

4.  Special  classes  in  the  public  schools  for  deaf, 
blind,  crippled,  and  mentally  defective 
children. 

5.  Specialized  supervision  or  parole  of  delin- 
quents and  certain  border-line  mental  de- 
fectives in  their  own  or  other  families. 

6.  The  socialized  substitute  for,  development- 
out-of,  or  coadjutor-of  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance officer,  now  coming  to  be  generally 
known  as  the  visiting  teacher. 

B.  Forms  of  care  that  are  temporary  or  permanent 

substitutes  for  the  home: 

1.  Orphan  asylums — congregate  and  cottage. 

2.  Foster  family  care  ranging  from  temporary 
boarding  care,  through  free  home  care 
(with  and  without  adoption)  to  wage  homes, 
with  all  children  except  those  legally  adopted 
under  supervision  of  social  workers. 

3.  Care  of  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  epileptic, 
delinquent,  and  mentally  defective  children 
in  institutions  and  colonies. 

The  family  case  worker  who  is  well 
equipped  to  make  use  of  his  full  opportunity 
of  service  to  the  child  should  have  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  the  purpose  and  method  of  each 
of  these  agencies  at  its  best  and  worst. 

All  handicapped  children  live  in  the  no- 
man's-land  of  conflict  over  child  welfare 
standards.  The  fight  is  always  on  in  every 
community  over  the,  question  of  the  de- 
gree of  neglect,  destitution,  immorality,  de- 
linquency, and  defect  which  children  must 
suffer  before  the  public,  either  through  some 
privately  supported  or  publicly  supported 
agency,  should  step  in  to  supplement  care  of 
the  children  at  home  or  give  them  proper 
care  away  from  home.  As  the  years  go  by, 
this  standard  ought  to  be  a  rising  standard. 
'The  true  standard  must  always  be  to  develop 
each  child  to  the  level  of  his  potential  capacity. 
Only  by  knowing  the  whole  range  of  facili- 
ties for  care^  which  exist  anywhere,  and  by 

^A  definite  new  help  toward  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  child  welfare  facilities  that  are  available  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  is  the  new  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America.  C.  C.  Carstens  is  the  director, 
with  office  at  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  His 
field  service  for  child  welfare  agencies  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  Francis  H.  McLean  in  family  welfare. 
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knowing  very  specifically  how  many  and  how 
good  the  available  local  facilities  are,  can  the 
family  social  case  worker  do  all  possible  to 
raise  the  standard  of  child  care  in  a  given 
locality. 

All  the  leading  child  welfare  workers 
known  to  me  personally  are  agreed  that 
both  children's  agencies  and  family  social 
workers  ought  to  work  still  harder  than 
we  now  do  to  strengthen  the  natural  home. 
We  are  convinced  that  up  to  this  time  too 
many  children  go  further  and  fare  worse 
in  the  end  than  they  might  have  fared  in 
their  own  homes.  The  family  social  worker 
sees  vividly  what  opportunities  for  growth 
through  the  clods  of  circumstance  the 
child  lacks  in  an  unstable  home,  but  as 
a  rule  he  does  not  visualize  so  clearly  the 
stony  and  thorn-infested  fields  of  experience 
ahead  of  many  a  child  who  is  taken  from 
such  a  home.  Before  a  family  social  worker 
consents  to  break  up  a  family  of  children 
permanently  he  should  know  well  the 
actual  alternatives  for  care  (sometimes 
needing  to  be  continued  over  a  decade  or 
more  of  years)  in  that  locality. 

///.    Opportunities  zvith  Individual  Children 

SUPPOSE  family  social  case  worker  A 
radiates  a  belief  in  the  inexorably 
germinating  and  experimenting  nature  of 
childhood;  suppose  further  that  A  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  whole  range  of  facilities 
for  care  and  nurture  which  men  are  any- 
where using  to  give  specially  handicapped 
children  favorable  conditions  of  growth; 
and  suppose  finally  that  worker  A  knows 
intimately  the  variety  and  quality  of  these 
facilities  actually  available  for  the  children 
in  her  social  parish.  What  opportunities 
does  worker  A  have  to  serve  B,  the  child 
of  mother  C  and  father  D? 

First,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  as  a 
skilled  case  worker  she  has  the  opportunity 
to  find  out  what  B  essentially  needs  in 
food,  shelter,  clothes,  medical  and  mental 
diagnosis,  schooling,  freedom  from  crushing 
child  labor,  etc.,  etc.,  and  gets  everything 
that  is  really  good  for  him  done  for  B  just 
as    she   does    for   every   other   client.      All 


these  things  the  good  case  worker  has  done 
from  youth  up.  What  lacks  she  yet? 
A  sympathetic  and  accurate  study  of  all 
the  activities  of  B  which  show  where  growth 
is  taking  place  or  being  crushed  back  to  a 
lower  level  in  B's  effort  to  push  through  the 
clods  of  family  and  city  conditions  which 
make  the  only  child-garden  offered  the 
city  child. 

No  real  progress  can  be  made  unless 
worker  A  finds  out  how  child  B  behaves 
and  why.  "There's  a  reason."  Of  course, 
specialists  in  behavior  as  well  as  doctors 
of  medicine  often  have  to  be  consulted. 
In  cases  of  incipient  delinquency  probably 
the  most  fruitful  clues  for  worker  A,  mother 
C,  and  father  D  to  follow  together  are  the 
spare-time  activities  of  B. 

We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  nervous 
mother,  unfamiliar  with  the  essential  nature 
of  childhood,  who  sent  some  one  to  "see 
what  Johnny  is  doing  and  tell  him  not  to 
do  it."  This  mother  (and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  other  mothers)  did  not  know 
the  inexorably  experimenting  nature  of 
childhood.  \Iothers  are  tired,  rooms  are 
crowded,  streets  are  dangerous,  why  can't 
children  keep  still?  Worker  A  can  often 
help  child  B  most  of  all  by  helping  mother 
C  and  father  D  to  realize  that  it  is  necessary 
for  B  to  grow  by  activity  and  experiment 
and  that  he  passes  on  from  one  stage  of 
growth  to  another;  by  helping  them  also  to 
realize  that  because  B  does  something 
disturbing,  dangerous,  perhaps  even  un- 
lawful, it  may  not  always  be  due  to  pure 
and  permanent  cussedness  but  sometimes 
rather  to  something  more  akin  to  the  divine 
process  of  creative  activity. 

Principal  Angelo  Patri,  of  Public  School 
47,  New  York  City,  in  the  New  Tork 
Evening  Post  of  January  5,  1921,  quotes 
with  approval  the  remarks  of  a  nine-year- 
old  boy  to  a  school  teacher  who  interfered 
with  his  digging  in  a  pile  of  sand  dumped 
by  a  contractor  in  the  street.  The  boy  said: 
"Mothers  won't  let  you  do  nothin'.  Dol- 
phus'  mother  won't  let  him  play  in  the 
sand,  she  won't  let  him  skate  on  his  rollers, 
she  won't  let  him  chase  cats,  won't  let  him 
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do  nothin'."  In  his  opinion  aunts  were 
worse  than  mothers  because  "they  make 
boys  do  everything."  When  the  teacher 
asked  what  boys  would  like  folks  to  do 
for  them  he  exclaimed,  "Let  'em  alone! 
Let  'em  alone!  Goodness  sakes,  let  'em 
alone!" 

On  the  whole,  worker  A  would  help  B 
more  by  advising  mother  C  and  father  D 
to  let  B  alone  than  to  advise  them  habitually 
to  find  out  what  B  is  doing  and  tell  him  not 
to  do  it.  The  best  service  to  B  of  course 
is  first  to  find  out  what  B  is  doing  in  his 
spare  time.  Second,  having  thus  found 
out  the  precise  points  at  which  growth  is 
taking  place,  see  to  it  that  B  can  get  more 
fun  in  growing  out  from  these  points  in 
safe   directions   than   in   deadly  directions. 

In  a  recent  study  in  Cleveland  a  definite 
relation  between  spare-time  activities  and 
delinquency  such  as  to  bring  children 
into  the  juvenile  court  was  traced  in  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  delinquent  children 
studied. 

The  different  relations  identified  were: 

1.  Identity  of  some  spare-time  activities 
with  technical  delinquency  according  to 
the  varying  laws,  standards  of  police  en- 
forcement, etc.  For  example,  street  games 
of  ball,  skating,  building  fires  in  the  street, 
picking  up  things  on  the  railroad  track, 
climbing  freight  cars,  etc.  Here  the  de- 
linquency of  the  child  at  the  outset  is  not 
at  all  one  of  deliberate  purpose.-  The  way 
to  meet  it  is  to  give  the  child  a  chance  to 
do  equally  attractive  things  without  danger 
to  life  and  limb  and  without  breaking  laws 
and  ordinances.  Worker  A  can  help  child 
B  as  an  individual  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  mother,  father,  and  others  from  imput- 
ing more  wickedness  to  B  than  he  deserves. 
To  help  other  citizens  to  get  wholesome 
play  conditions  for  all  other  children  like 
B  also  has  a  real  claim  on  worker  A. 

2.  Experiences  and  opportunities  of  aim- 
less spare-time  activity  tempt  children  to 
delinquencies  that  give  immediate  pleasure. 
For  example,  street  loafing  may  lead  to  ped- 
ler  baiting,  stealing  of  fruit,  jumping  into 
autos,  crawling  in  through  open  doors  and 


transoms,  etc.  Here  the  delinquent  acts 
are  usually  recognized  as  such  by  those  who 
commit  them.  The  remedy  which  worker 
A  can  help  to  apply  is  the  same  as  in  i,  plus 
personal  and  other  influence  to  encourage  B 
to  get  his  joy  of  possession  of  fruit,  adven- 
ture, etc.,  as  a  result  of  honest  effort. 

3.  Delinquent  acts  are  performed  to  get 
the  means  to  enjoy  some  spare-time  pleas- 
ure. Boys  steal  to  get  money  for  baseball, 
to  take  a  girl  to  the  movies,  to  join  some 
club,  etc.  The  delinquents  recognize  still 
more  clearly  than  in  2  the  fact  of  the  delin- 
quency. Worker  A  can  help  B  by  helping 
to  get  competing  opportunities  for  joy  and 
growth  in  wholesome  ways,  as  in  i  and  2, 
and  also  help  to  focus  more  influence  on  B 
to  recognize  and  fight  his  own  tendency  to 
grow  in  a  wrong  direction. 

4.  In  a  fourth  group  the  relation  between 
the  delinquency  and  spare  time  is  like  that 
of  3  except  that  there  is  a  more  clearly  de- 
fined social  stimulus  to  the  delinquency. 
For  example,  a  girl  or  boy  is  enamored  of 
company  of  older  boys  or  girls  and  to  go 
with  them  consents  to  do  or  suffer  some  per- 
sonal acts  which  are  clearly  recognized  as 
wrong.  Here  the  competing  opportunities 
on  a  safe  basis  may  be  harder  to  get  than  in 
any  one  of  the  former  kinds  of  delinquency. 
A  sympathetic  worker  A  who  understands 
the  hunger  for  social  appreciation  which  led 
to  these  acts  may  do  much  to  help  B  to  fight 
for  such  satisfaction  against  less  deadly  odds, 

5.  The  fifth  relation  between  spare-time 
activity  and  delinquency — where  a  child's 
overwork,  repressed  home  life,  or  hatred  of 
school  makes  the  reaction  toward  any  one 
of  the  preceding  four  forms  of  delinquency — 
is  all  the  more  compelling  by  contrast.  The 
best  chance  of  the  worker  to  help  B  in  this 
situation  is  first  of  all  to  help  release  him 
from  the  conditions  which  stimulate  his 
growth  in  wrong  directions.  Remedial 
measures  suggested  in  the  other  four  situa- 
tions will  then  have  a  chance  to  get  in  their 
influences  on  his  growth  in  right  directions. 

To  sum  up:  The  opportunities  of  the 
family  social  case  worker  with  the  child  in 
the  family  are: 
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To  realize  that  poetry,  religion,  and  evo- 
lutionary science  recognize  growth  as  the 
chief  business  of  childhood  and  the  potential- 
ity of  the  individual  child  as  something 
precious. 

To  become  familiar  with  all  known  tools 
and  facilities  for  service  to  all  children,  and 
especially  to  dependent,  neglected,  delin- 
quent, physically  handicapped,  and  men- 
tally handicapped  children. 

To  see  that  the  best  available  facilities 
are  used  for  every  handicapped  child,  being 
sure  that  no  child  is  permanently  taken  from 
a  natural  home  that  has  left  in  it  enough  of 
the  germ  potency  of  family  life  to  grow 
again  into  a  real  family. 

To  help  parents,  relatives,  and  other 
adults  who  are  often  tired,  crowded,  poor, 
and  without  vision  to  realize  the  inexorable 
necessity  to  grow  and  experiment  or  die 
which  drives  their  boys  and  girls  from 
within  with  a  more  divine  authority  than 
that  of  the  many  human  negations  that 
oppose  them  from  without. 

To  help  parents  and  other  adults  to 
discover  where  the  germinal  forces  within 
the  child  are  from  time  to  time  strongest 
and  to  help  soften  the  clods  of  circumstance 
so  that  growth  may  be  free  to  push  through 


to  the  light  instead  of  burrowing  so  long 
in  darkness  that  decay  and  death  follow. 

To  realize  and  to  help  the  child  to  realize 
that  the  worker  realizes  that  she  herself  is 
under  the  same  obligations  as  the  child  to 
grow  in  the  direction  of  highest  potentiality. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  recommend 

that    the    family  social    case   worker  who 

really  wants  to  see  and  use  her  opportunity 

with  the  child  in  the  family  read,  at  least 

once    a    year.    Whitman's    "There   Was    a 

Child  Went  Forth."     The  first  four  lines 

are: 

There  was  a  child  went  forth  every  day, 

And  the  first  object  he  looked  upon,  that  object  he 

became. 
And  that  object  became  part  of  him  for  the  day  or  a 

certain  part  of  the  day. 
Or  for  many  years  or  stretching  cycles  of  years. 

Then  for  a  page  and  a  half  follows  a  Whit- 

manesque  list  of  things  that  the  child  sees, 

and  the  poem  closes  with  this  line: 

These  became  part  of  that  child  who  went  forth  every 
day,  and  who  now  goes,  and  will  always  go  forth 
every  day. 

The  opportunity  of  the  family  social 
case  worker  with  the  child  of  the  family 
is  to  improve  on  Whitman  in  the  list  of 
things  that  can  be  written  in  between  the 
first  and  last  lines  of  this  poem  for  every 
child  the  worker  meets. 


A  POLISH  HOME-MAKER 

MRS.    BERTHA    M.    CLARK 
General  Secretary,  Elizabeth  {N.  J.)  Charity  Organization  Society 


HOW  shall  we  teach  our  Polish, 
Russian,  and  German  mothers  the 
ideals  and  methods  of  better  home- 
making.^  Such  was  the  problem  which  we 
faced  here  in  Elizabeth  a  year  ago.  Our 
work  with  our  allowance  families  was  often- 
times without  value  because  we  could  not 
get  over  more  than  an  artificial  and  tempora- 
ry change  in  the  standards  of  living.  Calls 
for  emergency  relief  from  families  where  the 
husband  was  regularly  employed  proved 
again  and  again  to  arise  from  unwise  expen- 
ditures, lack  of  planning,  and,  more  funda- 
mental still,  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  the  right 
kind  of  food.    Children  in  families  under  our 


care  were  slovenly  and  dirty,  improperly 
nourished,  and  without  standards  of  punc- 
tuality and  behavior.  Our  case  workers 
were  unable  to  give  the  time  for  the  intensive 
work  needed  in  these  homes;  moreover,  none 
of  them  spoke  the  various  languages,  and  the 
constant  services  of  an  interpreter  seemed 
impracticable — even  if  obtainable.  We 
wanted  a  practical  dietitian — more  than 
that,  a  woman  who  knew  how  to  make  a 
home,  who  could  teach  others,  and  who 
could  speak  English,  Polish,  Russian,  and 
German.  Where  were  we  to  find  a  person 
who  combined  all  these  qualifications? 

We  did  find  her,  and  without  going  be- 
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yond  the  immediate  circle  of  our  own  so- 
ciety. Mrs.  Wadowski  is  a  Russian  Pole,  a 
woman  of  traditions  and  of  the  better  social 
class.  In  her  childhood  days  she  lived  in 
the  town  of  Lodz.  All  the  homes  there,  she 
says,  were  built  far  enough  apart  to  admit 
good  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  A  small  but 
bountiful  garden  permitted  her  to  learn  the 
value  of  good,  wholesome  food.  As  she  grew 
up  she  lived  with  a  woman  who  taught  her 
many  things  about  housekeeping,  so  that, 
when  she  decided  to  marry,  she  herself  was 
qualified  to  be  a  good  home-maker.  She 
married  a  man  of  excellent  character.  They 
started  their  own  home  in  a  small  way  but 
on  the  foundation  of  strong,  deep  love. 
They  had  heard  much  of  America  and 
finally  decided  to  embark  for  the  wonderful 
land  of  liberty.  They  settled  in  Elizabeth, 
Soon  after  they  arrived  in  this  country 
the  husband  developed  tuberculosis  and 
died  in  1918. 

During  his  long  illness  Mrs.  Wadowski, 
herself  none  too  strong,  had  been  under  great 
mental  strain  and  anxiety,  fearing  the  out- 
come of  her  husband's  illness.  She  was  no 
longer  able  adequately  to  look  after  her  own 
family  and  was  granted  an  allowance  by 
our  Society.  She  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
manager  in  her  own  home,  a  skilled  needle- 
woman, able  CO  speak  Polish,  Russian,  Ger- 
man, and  English,  a  woman  of  fine  personali- 
ty, able  to  command  the  respect  of  her 
neighbors  yet  not  standing  aloof  .from  them. 
She  seemed  unusually  well  fitted  for  the 
task  we  had  in  view. 

Mrs.  Wadowski  began  her  work  in  Janua- 
ry, 1920.  We  selected  for  her  care  eight  of 
our  very  knottiest  problems,  where  the 
homes  seemed  unpardonably  neglected. 
Some  of  the  mothers,  with  factory  careers 
prior  to  their  marriages,  without  the  faint- 
est conception  of  how  to  keep  a  home,  found 
it  all  too  easy  to  run  bills;  they  would  not 
put  aside  money  for  their  rent;  they  bought 
clothing  on  the  instalment  plan.  Partly 
from  ignorance,  partly  from  lack  of  planning, 
they  failed  to  provide  nourishing  food  for 
their  families,  and  husbands  and  children 
suiTered  from  malnutrition.    Mrs.  Wadow- 


ski did  intensive  visiting  in  these  homes. 
She  had  herself  learned  the  value  of  living 
on  a  carefully  worked-out  budget — of  time 
as  well  as  money — and  she  based  her  teach- 
ing on  her  own  experience.  At  first  she 
would  go  every  day,  plan  the  meals  and 
help  with  the  marketing,  and  perhaps  even 
demonstrate  how  this  or  that  household 
task  could  be  done  more  easily  and  quickly. 
She  was  never  didactic,  and  her  patience 
and  ingenuity  were  unfailing. 

One  little  widow  lamented  the  fact  that 
so  much  was  expected  of  her.  She  just 
could  not  keep  the  buttons  on.  "But," 
the  visiting  housekeeper  assured  her,  "you 
have  a  perfectly  capable  little  helper  of 
eight  years  if  you  will  only  teach  her.  Let 
us  try."  Little  Anna  was  at  once  taught 
how  to  sew  on  buttons.  When  Mrs.  Wadow- 
ski called  there  a  few  days  later,  the  child 
was  happily  occupied  in  sewing  on  buttons 
for  her  brother  and  sister. 

After  a  quick  glance  round  a  room  which 
seemed  inexcusably  filthy  and  disorderly, 
Mrs.  Wadowski  laughingly  remarked: 
"Why  do  you  have  these  dark  curtains 
all  around  your  walls?  Get  me  your  broom 
and  I  will  show  you  how  well  your  room 
looks  without  them!"  She  proceeded  to 
remove  a  heavy  curtain  of  cobwebs,  the 
accumulation  of  months,  from  around  the 
wall — to  the  consternation  of  her  hostess. 
It  was  weeks  and  weeks  in  this  home  before 
there  was  the  slightest  improvement.  Mrs. 
Wadowski  made  it  her  business  to  talk 
with  the  husband,  who  was  utterly  dis- 
couraged. He  said  he  felt  that  with  the 
money  he  earned  he  ought  to  have  a  good 
home,  and  after  months  of  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Wadowski  he  has  at  last 
the  good  home  he  desired. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  Mrs.  Wadow- 
ski meets  is  that  of  persuading  the  mothers 
to  use  milk  instead  of  coffee  for  the  children, 
and  homemade  bread  instead  of  baker's 
buns.  It  is  only  after  persistent  effort 
that  she  is  able  to  accomplish  this.  In  one 
of  the  families  where  the  children  were 
none  too  strong,  there  appeared  far  too 
often  in  the  weekly  budget  the  item  "castor 
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oil."  The  mother  insisted  that  it  was 
essential,  but  the  visiting  housekeeper 
said,  "If  the  children  eat  properly  you  will 
not  need  this  every  week."  Graham  bread 
was  suggested.  They  did  not  like  it — "They 
like  cake,  but  no  bread."  A  brilliant 
thought  came  to  the  visiting  housekeeper. 
Muffin  tins  for  our  graham  bread! — and 
this  was  the  solution.  The  children  loved 
it. 

It  is  the  plain,  practical,  everyday  things 
in  the  homes  which  have  been  her  chief 
occupation — the  making  use  of  just  what 
the  families  have,  whether  it  be  left-overs 
to  eat  or  making  over  garments;  teaching 
the  mothers  how  and  what  to  purchase 
so  that  they  get  the  best  value  for  their 
money — the  infinitely  varied  case-work  task, 
which  finds  ingenious  ways  of  meeting 
individual  needs.  Her  knowledge  of  dif- 
ferent languages  has  given  her  an  almost 
immediate  entry  into  the  intimacy  of  the 
family  circle — an  entry  which  too  often 
is  denied  to  the  most  sympathetic  worker 
who  has  not  such  linguistic  qualifications. 
Her  insight  into  these  family  problems  of 
her  foreign-born  neighbors  has  in  turn 
helped  the  other  case  workers  of  the  society 
in  their  plans  for  their  clients. 

Last  November  we  decided  that  possibly 
a  group  or  club  of  six  or  eight  mothers  of 
like  nationality,  meeting  with  the  visiting 
housekeeper  in  her  home,  would  be  not 
only  a  genuine  opportunity  for  recreation 
but  also  a  practical  demonstration  of  how 
possible  it  is  for  a  family  to  live  in  very 
meager  quarters  and  yet  be  respected  and 
have  a  comfortable  home.  Mrs.  Wadowski 
lived  in  a  rear  three-room  apartment, 
anything  but  ideal  from  a  housing  point  of 
view,  but  a  model  in  itself  for  orderliness 
and  cleanliness.  Mrs.  Wadowski  was  a 
charming  hostess,  gracious  and  sweet  in 
her  manner  and  expressing  in  every  act 
her  true  hospitality.  She  opened  her  house 
first  to  a  group  of  Polish  mothers  over  whose 
needs  she  had  pondered  long  and,  without 
seeming  to  make  any  demonstration  of 
her  home,  she  managed  it  so  that  the  women 
saw  each  room.    She  even  invited  them  into 


the  pantry  (which  was  in  splendid  order) 
to  see  a  bit  of  carpentry  work,  a  medicine 
cabinet  made  out  of  a  box.  This  cabinet 
could  well  have  been  displayed  in  the 
kitchen  but  our  tactful  housekeeper  thought 
it  would  be  wiser  to  use  it  as  an  excuse  to 
exhibit  her  pantr>'.  One  of  the  guests 
who  was  just  brimming  over  with  her  own 
troubles  thought  this  a  splendid  occasion 
to  air  her  ne'er-do-well  husband,  but  Mrs. 
Wadowski  interrupted  her  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  "today  we  come  together  for 
real  play  and  fun — not  to  talk  about  our 
troubles  but  to  forget  them." 

When  later  they  gathered  around  the 
tea-table  for  their  refreshing  cup  of  tea  and 
a  simple  sweet  biscuit,  prepared  by  the 
hostess  while  the  guests  looked  on,  she 
explained  in  their  own  language  why  they 
had  been  asked  to  come  to  her  teaparty, 
telling  them  that  the  husbands  did  get 
recreation  but  the  mothers,  after  the  babies 
came,  rarely  felt  that  they  could  leave  their 
homes;  how  essential  it  is  that  every  woman 
should  have  recreation  and  not  all  work; 
that  not  only  is  it  of  real  benefit  to  her 
but  of  infinite  good  to  the  husband  and 
children. 

In  this  day,  when  so  much  is  said  of 
Americanization  as  a  formal  effort,  the 
true  spirit  is  after  all  that  of  friendliness 
to  our  foreign  neighbors;  and  letting  them 
get  an  insight  in  a  perfectly  natural  way 
into  such  homes  as  Mrs.  Wadowski's 
will  have  its  ultimate  results  toward  quickly 
Americanizing  our  foreign  districts.  We 
cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  spirit  of 
neighborliness.  Not  only  must  we  as 
Americans  imitate  Mrs.  Wadowski's  friendly 
hospitality — we  must  encourage  the  new- 
comers from  different  countries  to  forget 
or  ignore  their  racial  or  national  differences 
and  to  treat  each  other  as  countr}'men. 
The  work  which  Mrs.  Wadowski  is  doing 
in  Elizabeth  not  only  opens  up  new  possi- 
bilities in  visiting  housekeeping  but  is 
giving  to  those  with  whom  she  comes  in 
contact  a  realization  that  different  languages 
do  not  indicate  that  our  fundamental  human 
needs  are  unlike. 
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EDITORIAL 

WE  BEGIN  the  second  year  of  The 
Family  with  this  number.  Mind- 
ful of  our  promise  made  a  year 
ago  to  do  our  best  to  promote  group  think- 
ing among  the  widely  scattered  fellow- 
workers  who  are  interested  in  family  social 
work  and  in  case  work  of  whatever  kind, 
we  sent  a  circular  letter  recently  to  all  our 
readers  asking  them,  as  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers of  this  first  year's  output,  to  criti- 
cize it  freely;  to  tell  us  how  to  meet  their 
needs  more  completely  in  our  second  year. 
About  a  third  of  our  correspondents 
gave  us  their  cordial  blessing  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  reading 
us  from  beginning  to  end  regularly,  they 
liked  our  aims,  our  contents,  and  our  ap- 
pearance. Such  encouragement  helps,  of 
course,  and  so  shall  the  definite  criticisms 
and  suggestions  of  the  two-thirds  who  were 
at  pains  to  send  them.  One  critic  was  of 
the  opinion  that  we  were  entirely  super- 
fluous. Twelve  ask  for  more  of  such  dis- 
cussions as  we  have  already  given  them 
on  the  hiring  and  firing  of  workers,  on  bud- 
get making,  salary  scales,  publicity,  unem- 
ployment, current  books  in  our  own  field, 
case  work  in  general  literature,  and  even  on 


such  marginal  topics  as  those  discussed  by 
I.  P. 

Of  the  group  of  correspondents  who 
wish  to  see  our  subject  matter  handled 
differently,  four  feel  that  we  are  not  devoting 
enough  space  to  the  strictly  technical  side, 
and  four  wish  less  technical  discussion 
than  at  present — at  least,  one  says  this 
and  we  infer  a  like  view  from  the  three  who 
ask  for  more  chat,  more  news,  and  a  joke 
column. 

A  group  of  interesting  letters  comes 
from  new  workers  in  towns  of  five  thousand 
or  less  in  the  Dakotas  and  in  the  South. 
How  can  they  meet  the  need  of  clinics,  of 
temporary  shelters,  of  convalescent  homes, 
of  homes  for  incurables,  of  care  for  the 
feeble-minded?  They  know,  probably,  that 
we  cannot  answer  these  questions  out  of 
hand,  but  at  least  we  can  keep  these  pioneer 
workers  always  in  mind,  and  can  see  that 
the  gains  now  being  made  by  themselves 
and  their  colleagues,  under  difficulties  that 
tax  ingenuity  to  the  utmost,  are  quite 
fully  reported.  A  few  requests  are  for 
current  news  on  pending  legislation  and 
the  like.  These  can  be  met  far  better  by  a 
journal  devoted  to  social  work  which  is 
published  weekly.  Some  ask  that  case 
teaching  material  similar  to  that  formerly 
printed  in  'The  Charity  Organization  Bulletin 
be  given  space  in  The  Family.  The  Bulletin 
was  not  a  published  document,  it  was  care- 
fully restricted  in  its  circulation  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  contained  so  many  accur- 
ately reported  facts  about  real  people  whose 
privacy  had  to  be  respected.  Nevertheless, 
such  teaching  material  as  can  be  published 
should  be,  for  there  is  a  great  and  legitimate 
demand  for  it. 

This  does  not  half  exhaust  the  sugges- 
tions that  have  come  to  us.  We  shall 
strive  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  made  by  giving 
to  each  one  of  them  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. Within  the  limits  of  a  monthly 
which  cannot  pay  its  contributors  we  are 
going  to  strive  to  make  this  little  journal 
a  welcome  visitor  to  everyone  interested 
in  social  work. 
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SOMETIMES  it  is  possible  to  get  "for 
love"  what  cannot  be  had  for  money. 
Thus  we  are  able  to  announce  among 
our  plans  for  the  coming  year,  an  article 
by  that  essayist  beloved  of  all  social  workers, 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers;  another  by 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Strecker  of  Philadelphia 
who  will  write  of  a  Psychiatrist's  Views  on 
^laterial  Relief,  and  another  by  Frances 
Perkins,  Industrial  Commissioner  of  New 
York  State,  who  will  discuss  the  After  Care  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  Cases.  Porter  R. 
Lee  promises  contributions  on  the  Analysis 
of  Case  Work  Processes;  C.  C.  Carstens 
will  discuss  Endowment  Complications; 
Mary  P.  Wheeler,  New  Methods  of  Ap- 
proach to  Volunteers;  Elsie  M.  Bond,  a 
Community  Center  in  Roumania;  Elizabeth 
Dutcher,  the  Feeble-Minded  Woman;  and 
Helen  Hanchette,  a  Home  Economics  Bu- 
reau. Joanna  C.  Colcord  will  write  of 
her  island  experiences,  and  Sarah  Dissos- 
way  will  send  us  social  work  news  from 
Japan.  A  number  of  case  workers  now 
"on  the  job"  have  promised  to  send  us 
first  hand  reports  of  recent  developments 
in  their  work.  We  are  planning  to  take  up 
practical  problems  in  case  work  ethics,  and 
to  procure  a  series  of  interesting  articles  on 
Lessons  from  the  Handicapped.  But  we 
do  not  intend  with  all  these  and  with  other 
new  topics  to  neglect  those  wider  aspects  of 
family  life  upon  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
all  sound  case  work  must  be  based. 


OLALITY  seems  to  us,  in  these  days  of 
the  printing  press,  more  important 
than  quantity.  Accordingly,  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  of  the  American 
Association,  which  has  to  shoulder  the 
heavy  deficit  in  The  Family  finances,  has 
revised  our  plans  somewhat  for  the  coming 
year.     We   shall   publish   almost  as   many 


words  in  each  number  as  in  the  original 
specifications  for  the  magazine,  but  shall 
use  two  sizes  of  type  for  articles.  This 
was  not  done  in  our  earlier  numbers.  Here- 
after, one  quarter  of  the  whole  will  be  in  the 
smaller  type,  and  this  will  enable  us  to  get 
our  material  into  a  twenty-four  page  number 
such  as  we  are  printing  this  month.  The 
ten  numbers  of  the  year  will  thus  contain 
240  pages,  packed  as  full  as  we  can  crowd 
them  with  up-to-date  material  on  family 
welfare  and  social  case  work. 

But,  even  under  this  new  arrangement, 
there  will  still  be  a  large  deficit  unless  we 
can  double  our  subscription  list  within  a 
month  or  two.  We  are  counting  upon 
the  friends  of  volume  one  to  renew  their 
subscriptions  for  volume  two  with  great 
promptness.  Our  lower  subscription  price 
of  $1.50  a  year  was  put  at  this  figure  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  belong  to  the  young 
social  workers  who  are  just  beginning 
their  professional  careers.  Our  full  sub- 
scription price  of  ^3.00  does  no  more  than 
pay  for  postage  and  printing,  with  nothing 
for  editing  and  overhead.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  all  who  can  will  not  only  renew 
but  will  promote  themselves  into  the  $3.00 
class. 

One  thing  more.  Will  they  not  "look 
around  them,"  as  the  fire  notices  say.  Who 
in  your  various  communities,  gentle  readers, 
should  be  subscribers  to  The  Family  al- 
though at  present  they  do  not  know  of  its 
existence?  May  we  send  each  of  you  a 
list  of  those  who  subscribe  in  your  town, 
and  will  you  not  undertake  to  see  that  a 
larger  number  do  subscribe?  We  have  not 
thrust  the  "family  afi^airs"  of  The  Family 
forward  in  this  way  before,  but  are  now 
making  a  clean  breast  of  it  in  the  hope  that 
our  co-operative  venture  may  become  a  more 
adequate  demonstration  of  working  together. 
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CASE  WORK  IN  RURAL  COMMUNITIES^ 


HENRIETTA    J.    LUND 

Supervisor  Rural  Social  Work,  Northern  Division,  American  Red  Cross 

OUITE  recently,  in  a  very  small  town, 
I  was  scheduled  to  talk  on  the 
subject  of  community  welfare  work. 


In  some  way  the  advance  information 
reached  town  that  I  was  a  "case  worker." 
The  local  editor  had  a  nose  for  news  and 
came  out  that  week  with  a  rather  sensational 
article  to  the  effect  that  a  "lady  cabinet 
worker"  would  talk  to  the  townspeople 
on  how  to  improve  their  homes,  I  believe 
that  I  had  a  bigger  audience  because  of  it, 
and  I'did  talk  to  them  about  improving  their 
homes — about  bringing  into  their  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  children  as  full  a  share 
as  possible  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  a 
normal,  contented,  useful  life^— of  work, 
play,  schooling,  health,  and  spiritual  devel- 
opment. Later  I  was  asked  to  talk  over 
with  individual  families  their  individual 
problems. 

And  what  is  case  work  as  we  are  dis- 
cussing it?  Case  work  is  the  differential, 
individual  treatment  of  families.  We  can 
hardly  say  that  it  is  on  trial  in  a  new  field, 
for  case  work  has  already  been  accepted  as 
applicable  wherever  families  are  found.  It 
is  right:  it  has  proven  itself  to  be.  The 
only  question — if  one  arises  in  differentiat- 
ing between  rural  and  urban  work — is  the 
question  of  method  of  application. 

We  have  confined  ourselves,  perhaps  too 
long,  to  fields  prepared  for  us,  to  cities  with 
facilities  so  close  at  hand  that  the  discovery 
of  the  problem  and  the-  calling  into  play  of 
the  machinery  are  almost  one  and  the  same 
operation.  And  now  we  are  turning  our 
attention  very  specifically  to  fields — not 
new,  but  old  ones — in  which  we  are  just 
discovering  the  possibilities  of  service. 
And  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  relearn  that 
new  facilities  for  working  must  be  created 
in  order  to  meet  the  family  problems  al- 
though the  principles  of  work  remain  the 
same, 

^This  article  embodies  some  of  the  points  which 
Miss  Lund  covered  in  her  discussion  of  Mr.  Borst's 
paper  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1920. 


I  am  mindful  of  various  country  districts 
where  the  worker  is  building  about  herself 
a  center  of  usefulness  in  ways  that  are  many 
and  varied,  and  yet  where  the  question  of 
material  assistance  does  not  enter  in.  The 
mother  brings  to  her  the  problem  of  the 
wayward,  unmanageable  child — a  problem 
which  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  voca- 
tional needs,  of  public  playgrounds  and 
inculcation  of  the  use  of  library  books  and 
play  days,  of  vocational  guidance  for  the 
adolescent  boy  and  girl,  of  employment  for 
the  older  members  of  the  family,  of  the  un- 
willingness of  the  father  to  assume  his  share 
of  the  burden.  Or  the  baffled  doctor  asks 
the  worker  to  use  her  influence  in  inducing 
parents  to  give  a  crippled  child  adequate 
care — the  need  of  hospitalization  is  thus 
brought  forth,  of  better  roads  over  which  to 
bring  the  child  daily,  of  a  community  house 
for  country  folks  when  they  come  to  town. 
That  same  doctor's  wife  cannot  or  does  not 
confide  her  troubles  to  anyone  else,  but  she 
knows  that  she  can  come  to  the  social 
worker  when  her  husband  gambles  through 
the  long  hours  of  the  night.  Again,  we  find 
the  problem  of  incompatibility,  mismanage- 
ment on  the  housewife's  part,  lax  laws. 
After  all,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  case  work 
with  families,  and  out  of  family  problems 
grows  need  of  measures  for  community 
betterment. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  work  in  small 
towns,  I  think  of  many  instances  needing 
the  attention  of  a  social  worker  which  have 
come  to  light  through  community  gather- 
ings— picnics,  fairs.  In  one  isolated  foreign 
district,  where  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  break  down  the  barrier  "of  distrust  and 
prejudices  and  misunderstanding,  a  com- 
munity Christmas  celebration  in  which  all 
took  part  was  the  opening  into  the  com- 
munity life  and  to  an  accumulation  of  sore 
problems. 

I  feel  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the 
Home  Service  work  which  the  Red  Cross 
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conducted  during  the  war  among  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  families  in  every  town  and 
hamlet  of  the  country  has  done  more  than 
any  one  other  movement  at  this  time  toward 
developing  in  local  country  folks  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  their  neighbors,  an 
awakening  of  a  social  conscientiousness 
that  is  calling  forth  rather  than  repressing 
local  social  needs.  I  marvel  as  I  consider 
the  spirit  of  true  objective  service  which 
has  been  developed  in  members  of  country 
case  committees  to  whom  was  given  the 
direct  responsibility  of  meeting  squarely 
their  neighbor's  problems.  In  fact,  I  ferret 
out  the  old  Home  Service  workers  of  the 
war  time  when  I  want  to  establish  a  direct 
contact  with  families. 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  family  social 
work  methods  must  be  proved  capable  of 
coping  with  the  peculiarities  of  rural  people. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over. 
The  very  principle  of  family  social  work,  the 
very  training  with  which  a  worker  is  pre- 
pared, makes  it  mandatory  upon  her  to  give 
treatment   to  fit  the   individual   situation. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  helping  to  re- 
build a  small  town.  This  was  in  the  forest- 
fire  region  of  northern  Minnesota,  and  as  I 
review  the  problems  I  met  when  I  worked 
with  families  primeval  up  in  the  woods, 
I  do  not  find  that  the  case-work  principles 
and  methods  to  which  I  had  clung  in  my 
city  work  had  to  be  altered  or  relinquished. 
Because  of  our  previous  training  we  case 
workers  unconsciously  went  back  of  the  im- 
mediate situation  in  dealing  with  emergency 
needs  of  families;  we  began  to  list  certain 
things  and  to  look  for  certain  information, 
until  we  found  ourselves  deep  in  family  re- 
habilitation work,  considering  not  only  the 
background  of  the  family  but  theforeground  oi 
the  community  as  well.  We  had  come  to  do 
a  relief  job;  we  could  not  help  but  reach  out 
into  the  whole  country'  whether  it  was  affect- 
ed by  the  disaster  or  not;  we  went  out  to 
meet  those  other  problems  that  always 
exist  wherever  families  exist,  problems  which 
we  kept  in  mind  as  the  town  was  gradually 
reconstructed. 

After  all,  it  is  by  deeds  that  we  are  going 


to  win  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  a 
community.  The  folks  of  town  and  country 
are  quick  to  recognize  real  value  and  real 
achievement.  One  good  piece  of  case  work 
is  worth  a  dozen  beautiful  speeches.  It  has 
been  wonderful  to  me  to  note  these  past  two 
years  with  what  eagerness  rural  communities 
do  grasp  the  principle  of  service,  do  go  from 
family  problems  into  larger  community 
problems.  The  future  of  family  social  work 
lies  largely  with  the  individual  worker  who  is 
going  to  present  it  to  the  rural  district.  The 
harv'est  is  ripe — are  we  going  to  falter  be- 
cause of  lack  of  laborers  r  The  social  worker 
of  the  rural  district  is  a  pioneer  builder  of  a 
big  movement;  she  must  have  the  love  of 
the  people  and  the  country  at  heart;  she 
must  see  the  beauties  of  the  landscape;  she 
must  understand  the  psychology  of  the 
country  store;  she  must  bunk  with  the 
squatter's  family  in  the  one-room  shack  if 
need  be;  she  must  go  to  the  movies  with  the 
town's  scapegoat  to  get  her  chance  to  talk 
to  him — if  she  can  do  all  this  and  still  be 
human,  then  her  possibilities  for  service  are 
unlimited. 

Not  long  ago  I  took  into  a  country  district 
in  one  of  our  Western  states  a  young  girl 
who  was  to  start  on  her  career  as  a  rural 
social  worker.  I  was  confident  of  her 
ability,  but  my  heart  ached  as  I  thought  of 
the  work  ahead,  for  I  was  leaving  her  in  a 
rough  and  open  country.  Our  first  task  was 
to  meet  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  district  who 
had  been  openly  antagonistic  to  the  work. 
He  was  a  big  husky  man  who  had  gained 
his  position  by  hard  knocks  and  labor. 
He  was  fair  enough,  at  our  request,  to  grant 
us  a  chance  to  explain  the  possibilities  of 
service  even  out  there.  I  knew  he  was  sizing 
us  up  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
scrutinized  us — knew  he  was  putting  us  to 
the  test.  In  the  middle  of  our  talk  he  jumped 
up,  pointed  to  his  horse  outside  and  to  his 
cowboy  and  then  to  the  hills  beyond.  He 
turned  to  my  companion — "Say,  gal,  there's 
a  sick  baby  out  yonder  back  of  the  moun- 
tains. Old  Jose  is  dead  drunk — he  gave  his 
wife  a  beating  and  then  skipped.  I  heard 
her  crying  this  morning,  but  I  didn't  stop. 
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The  sheriff  won't  bother  to  go  out.  There 
ain't  no  nurse.  The  doctor  says  the  roads 
are  impassable.    What  do  you  say?" 

She  didn't  stop  to  say  anything.  In  a 
moment  she  was  on  the  horse  and  would 
have  gone,  but  our  friend  called  to  her: 


"Stop — when  you  come  back,  hang  out 
at  the  ranch.  From  now  on  my  place  be- 
longs to  your  crowd,  my  country" — how  he 
loved  it! — "is  yours  and  we'll  all  of  us  fight 
this  here  game  you  are  talking  about — to- 
gether!" 


SYRIAN  IMPRESSIONS 

SOPHIA    LYMAN    BIRDSALL 

Formerly  with  the  American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East 


AN  American  girl  who  had  lived  in 
Syria  until  she  was  sixteen  came  to 
this  country  to  finish  her  educa- 
tion; her  attitude  was  that  of  breathless 
eagerness  to  see  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  which  her  father  and  mother  had  told 
her  so  much.  But  when  she  had  gradu- 
ated from  college  and  was  ready  to  go 
back  to  the  East,  this  was  her  verdict: 
that  our  houses  look  like  toy  pasteboard 
villages  because  they  are  not  all  hewn 
out  of  solid  rock;  that  our  mountains, 
instead  of  being  bare  and  grand  like  the 
Lebanons,  are  disfigured  and  concealed  by 
forests;  and  that  the  air  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion is  flat  and  unprofitable,  since  it  lacks 
the  rich  combined  fragrance  of  bougain- 
villea  and  garlic,  of  jasmine  and  garbage, 
of  amber  essence  and  sewerage,  which 
haunts  the  streets  of  Syrian  towns.  If 
the  Occident  proved  such  a  disappointment 
to  a  bona  fide  American,  what  must  be 
the  impression  which  we  make  on  a  Syrian 
who  enters  the  country  for  the  first  time? 
Marmaduke  Pickthall,  whose  oriental  tales 
are  true  and  convincing,  has  depicted  in 
Said  the  Fisherman  the  agonizing  experience 
of  his  hero  in  leaving  the  sunny  shores  of 
Palestine  for  London,  where  the  fog,  the 
dull  colors,  and  the  unresponsive  faces 
about  him  proved  so  depressing  that  he 
actually  became  insane.  It  must  be  a 
source  of  constant  amazement  to  our  Syrian 
fellow-citizens  that  even  the  richest  effendi 
in  New  York  City  chooses  to  wear  a  dark 
coat  and  trousers  when  he  might  be  re- 
splendent in  a  flowing  robe  of  lavender 
silk  with  an  orange  sash,  a  scarlet  fez, 
and  bright  blue  slippers. 


In  the  matter  of  natural  beauty  the  Syrian 
is  thoroughly  justified  in  looking  back  with 
pride  and  longing  toward  his  native  land. 
Whether  his  thoughts  turn  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  Lebanon  whgre  the  colors  in  the  rock 
— rose  and  mauve  and  buff  and  olive — recall 
the  Grand  Canyon;  or  to  the  Jordan  Valley, 
those  "lands  where  blaze  the  unimaginable 
flowers,"  and  the  mountains  that  are 
round  about  Jerusalem;  or  farther  south  to 
the  rolling,  shifting  sand  dunes  where  the 
desert  ends  abruptly  in  the  sea  and  the  gor- 
geous blue  of  the  Mediterranean  enhances 
the  tawny  loveliness  of  the  shore — in 
any  case  the  Syrian  has  had  a  goodly 
heritage,  transfigured  with  the  glory  of 
the  sun.  By  inheritance  and  environment 
he  is  an  intense  worshiper  of  beauty,  and 
it  is  tragic  to  think  of  the  ugly  dwelling- 
places   which    we   frequently   offer   him. 

Social  work  in  Syria  is,  naturally  enough, 
at  a  rudimentary  stage.  Under  the  Turkish 
regime  no  help  whatever  could  be  had  from 
the  law;  an  S.  P.  C.  C.  would  have  fared 
hardly.  One  of  our  favorite  day  dreams 
was  an  S.  P.  C.  A.  with  a  court  to  back  it. 
Industrial  relief  was  a  new  idea  in  the  Near 
East  and  came  with  a  tremendous  shock 
to  the  beggars  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem, 
who  quickly  accustomed  themselves,  how- 
ever, to  eight  hours  daily  in  the  relief 
workshop  instead  of  standing  in  the  bazaars 
with  a  tin  cup  and  wailing  "For  the  sake  of 
the  Prophet!"  all  day  long.  The  Sultan's 
methods  of  government  (if  you  mend  the 
hole  in  your  roof  your  taxes  are  doubled) 
have  not  encouraged  initiative  and  ambi- 
tion; and  the  climate  has  helped  in  develop- 
ing the  leisurely,  let-well-enough-alone  view- 
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point  of  many  Syrians.  Half  the  morning 
spent  on  persiflage  and  coffee  before  the 
question  of  purchasing  a  spool  of  thread 
may  politely  be  broached  does  not  fall 
in  well  with  American  standards  of  shopping. 
In  my  orphanage  at  Jerusalem  I  was  struck 
by  the  children's  strange  attitude  toward 
the  future.  In  America  every  youngster 
has  an  ambition,  whether  it  is  to  be  president 
or  to  go  round  lighting  lamps  with  Leerie. 
So  I  asked  Elias  and  Dahoud  and  Mo- 
hammed what  they  would  like  to  do  when 
they  were  grown  up.  Said  Dahoud,  "We 
may  die."  "But,"  said  I,  "we  may  live." 
"It  is  not  in  our  hands,"  said  they  all; 
"it  is  in  the  hands  of  Allah."  And  that 
was  the  end  of  the  conversation. 

Government  by  fear  instead  of  by  consent 
has  of  course  led  to  politic  use  of  fairy  tales 
and  prevarications.  In  the  orphanage  an 
artistic  lie  was  a  sure  foundation  for  admira- 
tion and  popularity;  and  sometimes  the 
lads  had  learned  their  skill  from  grown-up 
relatives.  But  we  must  realize  that  the 
Syrian  does  not  dislike  the  plain  truth; 
it  is  only  that  his  oriental  soul  cries  out 
for  something  more  ornate.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time  in  the  Near 
East  for  dreaming  dreams,  and  the  color 
thus  generated  in  the  spirit  can  make  the 
bare  facts  of  life  far  more  intriguing  than 
if  everyone  were  a  strict  realist.  A  host 
who  says  to  you:  "Your  presence  is  like 
the  sudden  blooming  of  many  cyclamen  in 
a  dusty  plain.  Until  you  came  my  poor 
house  was  but  an  empty  casket,  forlorn 
and  useless.  Now  it  contains  a  priceless 
jewel.  The  firs^  gentle  rain  on  the  parched 
fields  of  Sharon  is  not  more  welcome  than 
your  smile"  with  an  air  as  unembarrassed 
as  an  American's  who,  being  introduced, 
says,  "Delighted,  I'm  sure" — such  a  person 
has  gifts  of  embellishment  which  he  cannot 
bear  to  leave  in  disuse.  And  the  social 
life  of  this  day  and  generation  needs  a 
touch  of  poetry  at  odd  moments. 

In  spite  of  differences  in  temperament 
and  outlook,  the  Syrians  are  delightful 
people  among  whom  to  work.  And  there 
are    certain    definite    consolations    for    the 


social  worker;  for  instance,  the  poor  family 
in  that  country  does  not  live  in  disorder. 
One  room  with  four  stone  walls,  a  stone  floor 
recently  scrubbed,  and  a  pile  of  bedding 
folded  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  complete  the 
household  equipment  except  for  a  kettle 
kept  on  the  stone  platform  outside.  I  have 
often  contrasted  this  setting  with  the 
indescribable  confusion,  the  broken-down 
furniture,  the  treasures  purchased  at  rum- 
mage-sales, the  endless  rags  and  sticky 
dishes  which  are  likely  to  form  the  entourage 
of  a  hard-pressed  and  discouraged  family 
in  this  countr>'. 

I  suppose  the  most  astounding  element 
in  our  social  scheme,  to  a  Syrian  immigrant, 
must  be  the  position  of  women.  As  in  all 
orthodox  oriental  countries,  the  Syrian 
peasant  rides  on  the  family  donkey,  with 
a  contented  expression  on  his  countenance, 
his  feet  dragging  on  the  ground,  and  perhaps 
a  green  cotton  umbrella  to  protect  His 
Mightiness  from  the  blistering  sun,  while  his 
wife  walks  behind  with  all  the  burdens  on  her 
head.  It  is  difficult  for  such  a  lord  of  crea- 
tion to  believe  that  any  woman  could  pos- 
sibly know  as  much  on  any  subject  as  any 
man.  But  no  doubt  he  can  absorb  our 
attitude  on  this  question  while  he  is  accus- 
toming himself  to  the  vagaries  of  our  climate 
and  of  the  English  language. 

It  is  a  long  and  difficult  leap,  this  take- 
off as  a  Syrian,  wuth  a  ghumbaze  to  hamper 
the  freedom  of  one's  legs,  and  this  landing 
on  both  feet  as  an  American,  in  a  bowler  hat 
and  trousers.  And  the  sportsmanlike  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  encourage  and  help  the  in- 
trepid athlete  and  set  up  no  hurdles  in  his 
path.  The  benefits  are  not  all  on  one  side; 
the  Syrian  brings  very  definite  contribu- 
tions in  his  capacious  bundle — gifts  of 
courtesy  and  friendliness,  gifts  of  sim- 
plicity in  living  and  beauty  in  speech,  vener- 
ation for  the  ancient  days,  patience  born  of 
long  distress,  intense  family  loyalty,  and  a 
lively  hope  of  happier  times  ahead.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wear  an  ungracious  or 
patronizing  air,  nor  must  we  assume  that 
the  Syrian  is  to  be  made  over  by  a  pattern 
exactly  like  ourselves.    Teachable  teachers 
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are  the  most  effective,  and  if  we  are  receptive 
we  shall  find  our  Syrian  friends  equally  so. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  lovely  parts  of  their 
civilization  will  stay  with  them;  and  for  the 
sake  of  social  workers  I  trust  they  will  al- 


ways retain  their  charming  expressions  of 
hospitality — "May  your  day  be  blessed  and 
peaceful,"  "May  God  increase  your  years," 
"May  He  give  you  a  good  husband  and 
many,  many  children!" 


DENTISTRY  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY 

GRANT    H.    SMOCK,    D.  D.  S. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation,  Erie  (Pa.)  Associated  Charities 


HEALTH  service  for  those  unable 
to  pay  cannot  be  successfully  legis- 
lated into  existence,  with  no  trained 
worker  to  carry  it  out;  neither  can  the  rich- 
ly endowed  health  institution  permanently 
answer.  Free  health  service  must  grow  as 
all  successful  enterprises  have  grown — from 
the  single  unit.  Once  in  five  hundred  times 
we  find  a  physician  or  dentist  who  is  able  to 
give  devoted  and  skilled  service  to  a  large 
group  of  people  without  thought  of  recom- 
pense; but  in  the  main,  health  work  to  be 
even  moderately  successful  must  be  paid 
for  and  supervised. 

In  our  city  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Health  and  Sanitation  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  himself  a  dentist,  is  conducting 
a  free  dental  service  for  adults  (there  was 
already  a  municipal  dental  dispensary  for 
school  children)  which  is  not  only  unique 
but  with  a  high  efficiency,  low  expense,  and 
no  equipment.  Cases  are  referred  to  him  by 
social  workers.  He  sees  the  patients,  diag- 
noses, sets  a  fee,  and  refers  them  to  one  of 
the  local  dentists.  If  the  case  is  a  difficult 
extraction  and  the  patient  is  in  poor  health, 
as  frequently  happens,  he  is  sent  to  a  special- 
ist who  gives  the  service  at  a  reduced  fee. 
But,  if  possible,  the  case  is  referred  to  a 
young  practitioner  with  whom  the  chairman 
has  previously  made  arrangements  to  do  this 
particular  work.  Fees  are  approximately 
45  per  cent  of  the  minimum  fees  of  the  local 
dental  society  and  were  arrived  at  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  actual  costs  of  work  in  the  free 
dental  dispensary  of  the  schools.  After  the 
case  is  completed  the  patient  returns  to  the 
chairman,  the  bill  is  approved  and  later  paid 
by  the  Associated  Charities. 


Here  we  have  the  desired  low  costs  of  the 
dispensary  system  and  supervised  work, 
with  no  expense  for  equipment  or  rent.  Even 
if  a  dispensary  equipment  were  owned  and  a 
dentist  employed 'for  adult  work,  only  a 
young  untried  operator  could  be  engaged. 
The  work  will  usually  be  unsatisfactory  un- 
less a  socially  minded  and  trained  supervisor 
be  employed.  Most  of  the  work  is  extracting 
and  plates,  the  extracting  being  done  pri- 
marily to  rid  the  mouth  of  focal  infection. 
Many  of  the  widowed  mothers  who  come  to 
us  for  care,  as  well  as  occasional  cases  of  men 
who  are  suffering  from  rheumatism  and 
other  toxic  diseases,  are  rendered  able  to 
support  their  families  by  this  means.  The 
initial  expense  for  dental  service  becomes  an 
excellent  investment  by  rendering  the 
family  self-supporting. 

Another  glaring  need  was  that  of  dental 
care  for  the  pupils  of  parochial  schools. 
They  could  neither  attend  the  public 
school  dispensary  nor  the  dispensary  for 
adults.  Our  case  workers  were  much 
troubled  by  this  evident  lack.  We  felt 
the  work  should  be  taken  over  by  the  public 
school  system,  but  realized  that,  if  it  was, 
the  parochial  schools  must  submit  to 
medical  inspection  by  public  school  physi- 
cians and  nurses.  We  secured  the  consent 
of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  our  diocese  and 
persuaded  the  school  board  to  vote  an 
increased  budget  for  inspection  and  dental 
dispensary  service  to  care  for  these  children. 
This  move  we  believe  to  be  new,  and  is 
certainly  much  needed.  The  children  were 
suffering  for  the  care,  and  the  Catholic 
taxpayers  were  paying  for  service  which 
they  did  not  receive. 
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This  has  been  a  slow  development  as 
we  worked  and  learned;  and  we  feel  most 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  entire  city  is 
now  covered,  with  a  comparatively  in- 
finitesimal investment  for  equipment — most 
of  it  paid  for  by  taxes,  as  it  should  be, 
the  rest  coming  from  a  common  fund  to 
which  30,000  people  contributed,  thus 
quite  equally  dividing  the  burden,  which 
would  otherwise  be  so  heavy  that  the 
dentists  could  not  possibly  carry  it  even 
if  they  wished  to  do  so. 

Our  public  school  system  has  been  a 
gradual  growth  from  the  private  tutor 
of  Grecian  times  to  the  private  school  and 
college  and,  last,  the  free  and  compulsory 
training  of  all.  Health  is  a  far  greater 
necessity  to  the  child  than  the  three  R's, 
and  the  logic  of  the  situation  is  so  clear 
that  the  day  cannot  be  far  away  when 
health  promotion  will  be  as  free  and  uni- 
versal as  the  public  school  system.     Our 


school  executives  have  been  spending  mil- 
lions in  adding  to  courses  well  enough  in 
themselves  for  the  training  of  children, 
of  whom  many  are  physically  incapable 
of  benefiting  from  them  because  of  obvious 
body  defects.  Let  us  remember  that  provi- 
sion for  proper  medical  care  for  thesechildren 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  sweeping  state 
or  national  laws.  We  must  grow  into  it, 
and  the  responsibility  for  that  growth  on 
the  side  of  dental  care,  as  on  every  other, 
rests  with  each  of  us,  in  our  home  town. 

This  all  applies  to  the  small  town,  is  even 
easier  there,  in  fact,  than  in  the  large  cities. 
Our  town  contains  102,000  people,  but  if 
we  had  only  10,000  it  would  be  just  ten 
times  easier.  But  why  regard  the  difficul- 
ties? With  the  incentive  before  us  of 
the  health  of  our  children,  whose  well-being 
will  mean  the  well-being  of  our  community 
of  the  future,  the  reward  of  the  task  is 
infinitely  greater  than  its  burden. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  IN  A  SMALL  CITY 


ON  THE  night  of  December  23d 
more  than  fifty  families  were  burned 
out  of  their  homes  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.  The  fire  started  in  a  corner  flat 
building  in  a  congested  district  and  spread 
rapidly  until  a  whole  block  of  houses  was 
completely  destroyed.  The  buildings  were 
old  and  built  about  a  center  court  which 
acted  almost  like  a  chimney,  for  within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  fire  started  the  smoke 
was  so  thick  people  feared  to  stay  to  pick 
up  any  of  their  possessions.  Not  a  wall 
was  left  standing  nor  was  one  piece  of 
furniture  saved  from  any  of  the  apartments. 
All  the  buildings  were  frame  and  such 
fire-traps  that  the  first  problem  encountered 
in  starting  new  homes  was  the  fact  that 
not  a  single  family  had  carried  any  in- 
surance because  the  rate  was  almost 
prohibitive. 

The  Illinois  State  Journal,  in  its  morning 
issue  of  December  24th,  in  telling  the  story 
of  the  fire  also  started  the  publicity  for 
the  relief  work.    Announcement  was  made 


that  the  paper  would  raise  a  fund  for  relief 
purposes  and  nearly  $5,000  was  eventually 
subscribed.  At  the  request  of  the  Journal 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  a  meeting 
to  organize  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
work.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  many  business  men  as 
well  as  representatives  of  social  agencies, 
a  committee  was  appointed,  headed  by 
Mr.  A.  L,  Bowen,  superintendent  of  the 
State  Department  of  Charities,  and  with 
representation  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Red  Cross,  the  Washington 
Street  Mission,  and  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties. Mr.  Pascal  E.  Hatch,  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  was  asked  to  serve  as  treasurer, 
and  the  relief  fund  was  turned  over  to 
him.  Miss  Hill,  superintendent  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  rehabilitation. 

The  fact  that  the  Associated  Charities 
would  accept  clothing  for  the  fire  sufi^erers 
and  see  that  all  burned-out  families   were 
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cared  for  temporarily  was  immediately 
announced  in  the  newspaper.  By  noon  of 
December  24th  the  charities  offices  could 
not  hold  any  more  clothing,  so  it  was  decided 
to  open  a  clothing  store  at  the  state  arsenal. 
This  clothing  store  was  cared  for  entirely 
by  volunteers,  who  for  a  week  distributed 
clothing  and  bedding  to  the  fire  victims 
following  directions  from  the  Associated 
Charities  ofiice,  where  all  the  families  were 
asked  to  apply  first.  The  committee  at  once 
decided  that  the  relief  fund  should  be  most 
carefully  handled  and  as  little  as  possible 
spent  for  mere  emergency  and  temporary 
help,  but  that  it  should  be  used  in  actually 
re-establishing  these  burned-out  families  in 
new  homes.  As  it  happened,  very  little 
emergency  help  was  needed,  as  nearly  all 
the  families  found  temporary  quarters  at 
once  and  the  second-hand  clothing  tided 
them  over.  The  only  immediate  expense  was 
for  some  new  bedding  which  had  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

It  was  astonishing  how  wonderfully 
Springfield  people  met  the  call  for  help  in 
this  disaster.  The  relief  fund  was  only  a 
small  part  of  the  response.  Many  families 
were  furnished  Christmas  dinners  and  gifts 
for  the  children  through  the  help  of  the 
Good  Fellows  Club  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  always  has  charge  of  the 
local  Christmas  festivities.  The  managers 
of  the  local  restaurants  offered  the  fire 
victims  Christmas  dinners.  The  Red  Cross 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  their 
disaster  relief  outfit,  which,  however,  it  was 
not  found  necessary  to  use.  Although  it 
was  the  day  before  Christmas,  probably 
the  busiest  day  of  the  year,  the  committee 
had  a  number  of  offers  of  volunteer  help. 
Several  automobiles  were  made  available 
and  at  least  a  dozen  people  gave  their  time 
and  services  all  that  day  and  throughout 
the  busy  week -that  followed.  . 

The  first  and  most  difficult  problem  of 
rehabilitation  was  the  great  lack  of  empty 
houses  in  the  city.  Here  again  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  helped.  They  ran  continued 
advertisements  and  requests  for  houses, 
apartments,  and  rooms.    They  urged  land- 


lords to  notify  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
possible  vacancies  in  order  to  give  these 
fire  sufferers  the  first  opportunity  to  secure 
them.  A  goodly  list  of  possible  living 
quarters  was  soon  available.  When  a 
family  had  secured  a  satisfactory  place  in 
which  to  live  they  we're  asked  to  bring  to  the 
Associated  Charities  a  receipt  for  a  month's 
rent.  Then  the  committee  discussed  how 
best  to  furnish  these  homes. 

The  "Fire  Relief  Committee"  called  in 
most  of  the  furniture  dealers  of  the  city  to 
help  in  this  and  they  certainly  gave  royal 
support.  First  of  all,  they  offered  wholesale 
prices  on  all  purchases  by  the  committee. 
A  list  of  what  was  called  "a  rock-bottom 
outfit"  on  which  to  start  housekeeping  was 
made.  The  furniture  dealers  gave  their 
best  prices  on  what  was  partly  old  or  out- 
of-style  stock,  but  good  and  substantial. 
The  dealers  also  indicated  the  number  of 
beds,  dressers,  tables,  or  stoves  which  they 
could  furnish.  With  these  lists  and  prices 
it  was  possible  to  start  a  family  of  four  at 
housekeeping  for  ^135  or  $140. 

Some  of  the  families  were  able  to  make 
credit  arrangements  with  furniture  stores 
and  preferred  a  cash  settlement  so  that 
they  could  choose  their  own  furniture. 
In  several  cases  $125  in  cash  was  paid  on  a 
bill  of  furniture.  By  far  the  largest  number, 
however,  preferred  to  have  the  goods  pur- 
chased for  them  as  they  could  not  establish 
credit  or  get  such  good  bargains  for  them- 
selves. The  local  coal-mine  operators 
gave  a  load  of  coal  to  each  family  in  its  new 
home.  This  was  especially  acceptable  as 
the  houses  which  burned  were  steam  heated 
and  most  of  the  families  were  quite  disturbed 
at  the  thought  of  buying  fuel.  It  was  hard 
enough  to  contemplate  keeping  up  stove 
fires.  Several  families  found  rooms  in  fur- 
nace-heated houses  but  a  large  number  had 
to  start  with  stoves. 

The  fire  occurred  a  month  ago.  Five 
days  afterward  the  first  family  was  started 
in  its  new  home.  Today,  thirty-nine  of  the 
fifty-eight  families  burned  out  are  again  in 
homes  and  using  their  own  household 
goods.    Eleven  families  were  only  rooming 
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before  and  these  have  all  found  other 
furnished  rooms.  There  are  still  four  who 
have  not  found  satisfactory  houses.  The 
others  have  taken  care  of  their  own  losses. 
Fortunately  there  is  still  enough  money  left 
to  settle  all  cases  pending. 

The  fire  gave  an  opportunity  for  services 
other  than  buying  furniture.  One  woman 
who  had  suffered  for  several  years  and  was 
badly  in  need  of  advice  and  treatment  was 
given  medical  and  hospital  care.  A  blind 
boy  of  sixteen  was  sent  to  the  state  school 
for  the  blind.  Several  very  bad  moral 
situations  were  discovered  and  one  of  these 


had  to  be  referred  to  the  juvenile  court  for 
further  action.  A  flourishing  "boot-legger" 
was  thrown  out  of  business.  The  committee 
was  scrupulous  in  ascertaining  that  the 
fund  did  not  buy  furniture  to  start  homes  in 
undesirable  neighborhoods  and  urged  each 
family  to  get  out  of  the  business  district. 
The  buildings  which  burned  were  on  the 
edge  of  the  business  district  and  particularly 
unfit  for  children. 

Prompt  action,  the  co-ordination  of  relief 
activities  and  a  willing  public  made  possi- 
ble the  work  of  rehabilitation  in  this  com- 
paratively small  disaster. 


CASE  WORK  WITH  THE  UNEMPLOYED 


JOHNNY  was  never  steady  even  at  his  best,  and 
often  his  mother  groaned  over  his  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility. "If  only  his  father  had  lived,"  she 
would  sigh,  remembering  how  Mr.  Donovan  had  held 
one  job  from  the  day  they  were  married  until  he  was 
taken  ill  with  tuberculosis.  Johnny,  as  the  eldest  of  the 
five  children,  should  have  shouldered  at  least  part  of 
the  burden  which  his  father  had  carried.  Instead  he 
drifted  from  one  p)osition  to  another,  looking  for  a 
"pull"  and  becoming  more  and  more  attached  to  a 
group  of  "corner  loafers,"  who  flattered  the  boy's 
sense  of  self-esteem.  Finally,  this  winter,  Johnny,  as 
the  most  recently  engaged  and  least  steady  worker  of 
the  firm,  was  laid  off  altogether  and  apparently  no 
efforts  could  find  a  position  for  a  boy  with  such  a 
record. 

Mrs.  Donovan,  herself  far  from  strong,  had  been 
dependent  on  the  state  allowance  to  widows  which, 
as  the  children  reached  working  age,  was  gradually 
reduced  to  five  dollars  a  week.  Delia,  next  in  age  to 
Johnny,  had  had  tuberculosis  and  in  spite  of  her 
ability  and  her  eagerness  to  work  could  find  nothing 
which  her  physical  strength  would  permit  her  under- 
taking. Leo,  who  was  an  excellent  student,  had  been 
awarded  a  scholarship — barely  enough  to  cover  his 
own  needs — and  was  half  way  through  a  course  at  a 
professional  school.  Little  Dorothy  was  only  8,  but 
Thomas  had  reached  the  minimum  working  age  and 
Mrs.  Donovan  reluctantly  decided  that  he  must  leave 
school  and  help  support  the  family. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  her  problem  that  Mrs.  Dono- 
van turned  to  the  family  society  for  food  and  rent  and, 
even  more,  for  advice.  Money  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  the  family  must  have  and  the  state  agreed  to 
increase  its  allowance  tempK>rarily  to  an  amount  which, 
supplemented   by   the  family  society  with   groceries. 


rent,  and  some  clothing,  kept  the  family  from  suffering 
and  discomfort. 

Then  the  problem  was  to  find  work  suited  to  the 
abilities  of  the  various  members  of  the  family  who 
could  be  expected  to  earn — and  to  find  such  work  at  a 
time  when  able-bodied  skilled  workers  were  being 
discharged  from  positions  they  had  long  held. 

Johnny  suddenly  developed  a  desire  to  become  a 
soldier.  Mrs.  Donovan  had  been  greatly  troubled  by 
his  lack  of  interest  in  the  home  and  her  own  inability 
to  discipline  him  and  welcomed  this  as  a  heaven-sent 
solution.  On  December  ist  Johnny  was  finally  guided 
into  the  ranks  of  the  army.  A  month  later,  work  as  a 
mother's  helper  was  found  for  Delia.  Ever>'one  was 
agreed  that  Leo  must  finish  his  education.  Thomas, 
both  because  of  his  youth  and  his  mechanical  ability, 
seemed  also  to  warrant  an  investment  in  an  education, 
and  finally  a  scholarship  of  four  dollars  a  week  was 
secured  for  him. 

Mrs.  Donovan  herself  was  anxious  to  earn  but  both 
because  of  her  poor  health  and  the  needs  of  the  home 
only  part-time  work  could  be  considered.  She  is  now 
taking  care  of  a  client  of  the  family  society,  a  task 
which  brings  her  three  dollars  a  week. 

So — after  nearly  two  months  of  strenuous  effort — 
the  Donovans  are  looking  up.  Johnny's  allotment 
assures  his  mother  thirty  dollars  a  month.  Delia 
gives  the  family  six  dollars  a  week  out  of  the  eight 
she  earns;  the  state  continues  to  allow  a  weekly  pen- 
sion of  five  dollars  and  Leo  and  Thomas  have  their 
scholarships. 

Differential  treatment,  if  you  like,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  different  members  of  the  family.  But  the 
biggest  satisfaction  is  in  Johnny's  changed  attitude. 
Leaving  home  has  given  him  a  different  sense  of  its 
value.  Where  he  was  once  indifferent  or  hostile  he  is 
now  eagerly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.    He  is  anxious  that  Delia  should  not  overwork 
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and  that  Thomas  should  stay  in  school.  Mrs.  Donovan 
beams  over  his  weekly  letters  which  show  his  increasing 
"steadiness." 

II 

ERICH  DAHL,  old  at  fifty-six,  seemed  down  and 
out.  Crippled  with  rheumatism,  jobless,  rambly  in 
talk,  ragged,  teary  with  self-pity,  he  was  only 
too  glad  to  tell  his  story. 

For  years  he  had  served  in  institutions  in  charge  of 
heating  plants — in  his  own  opinion  overworked,  but 
really  tolerated  in  spite  of  incompetence.  Family  life 
had  been  broken  up.  Now  Mr.  Dahl  begged  shelter 
of  wife  and  children,  but  the  grown  sons  and  daughter, 
remembering  bitterly  their  neglected  childhood,  blamed 
their  father  and  stood  by  their  mother,  although  both 
had  been  at  fault.    Relatives  turned  away. 

Friends  remained.  In  spite  of  shortcomings  and  of 
failures  in  family  relationships  the  man  had  been  honest 
and  faithful.  One  previous  employer  sent  a  ^lO  check 
at  Christmas.  An  old  friend  gave  meals,  another 
clothing.  Another,  known  thirty  years  ago  as  a  plumb, 
er's  helper,  and  now  a  police  captain,  was  able  to  place 
Erich  Dahl  in  a  job  as  watchman  which  means  a  new 
lease  on  life  and  the  payment  of  debts  to  the  landlord 
and  to  others  whose  helpfulness  Erich  Dahl  does  not 
forget. 

Ill 

MR.  LOTTO  and  his  son  Tom  had  both  been  out  of 
work  for  weeks  when  a  neighbor  referred  them 
to  the  family  society.    The  family  of  five  were 
at  the  end  of  their  resources  of  money  and  credit. 


Mr.  Lotto  is  fifty-eight  years  of  age  and  up  to  five 
years  ago  worked  as  a  stone  mason  but  has  no  longer 
the  strength  for  such  work.  Last  summer  he  had  been 
employed  with  the  A  Candy  Factory  oiling  and  washing 
machinery  but  on  account  of  depressed  business  con- 
ditions had  been  laid  off.  Before  that  he  had  been  a 
year  and  a  half  with  the  Z  Company  in  similar  work. 

Tom  is  eighteen  and  has  been  employed  in  various 
places  since  he  secured  his  working  papers, — helping 
on  a  delivery  truck,  washing  pans  in  a  biscuit  factory, 
feeding  a  leather  cutting  machine  for  a  shoe  company, 
and  buffing  and  polishing  in  a  button  factory. 

At  the  office  of  the  Z  Company  it  was  learned  that 
Mr.  Lotto  had  been  a  careful,  honest,  steady,  sober 
worker,  but  very  slow.  He  could  not  be  re-hired  as 
they  were  taking  on  only  the  younger,  experienced 
men.  But  through  a  personal  interview  with  the 
employment  manager  the  son  Tom  was  placed  at  work 
on  a  leather  cutting  machine  at  $16  a  week;  and  when 
Tom  later  complained  of  the  dust,  she  again  interviewed 
the  employer  and  induced  him  to  provide  proper  safe- 
guards. 

Similarly  by  personal  interview  Mr.  Lotto  was  placed 
back  with  the  A  Candy  Company,  though  now  at 
$iS  whereas  he  had  previously  received  $20  and  $23. 
He  had  applied  there  himself  but  with  his  unassertive 
manner  and  lack  of  English  had  been  unable  in  the 
crush  of  applicants  to  present  properly  his  claim  as  an 
old  employee. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  a  volunteer  visitor.  Her 
task  involved  gaining  the  co-operation  of  past  and  pre- 
sent employers  in  plans  for  putting  the  family  definitely 
upon  a  self-supporting  basis. 


IN  OUR  OWN  FIELD 


THE  Associated  Charities  of  Honolulu  has 
recently  opened  a  home  for  the  aged  Chinese 
men  of  the  island.  Sixteen  old  men,  some  of  them 
partially  crippled  by  rheumatism,  some  of  them  blind, 
had  been  eagerly  waiting  for  the  home  to  receive 
them.  The  institution  is  under  the  trusteeship  and 
management  of  the  Associated  Charities  who  are  acting 
as  agents  for  the  Chinese  of  the  island.  Two  thousand 
dollars  has  been  raised  toward  the  home  by  the  Chinese 
themselves,  five  thousand  was  refunded  by  the  terri- 
torial government  from  the  old  Chinese  hospital,  while 
a  substantial  contribution  was  made  by  the  sugar 
planters'  association. 

The  matron  is  a  Chinese  woman  who,  with  her 
family,  lives  on  the  premises.  Much  of  the  work 
about  the  place,  the  gardening,  the  caring  for  pigs  and 
poultry,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  patch  will 
be  done  by  those  of  the  men  who  are  still  capable  of 
physical  labor.  But  such  work  will  not  interfere  with 
the  main  object  of  the  home — to  insure  a  happy, 
cared-for  old  age  for  men  who  contributed  by  their 
labor  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  and  for  whom 
the  community  feels  a  responsibility. 


THE  Associated  Charities  in  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nesee,  like  many  family  societies,  has  had  a 
great  increase  of  work  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  unemployment.  The  Decisions  Committee, 
through  its  contact  with  the  individual  problems, 
developed  a  plan  which  will  at  least  relieve  the  situa- 
tion. In  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Commerce 
they  called  together  a  group  of  citizens  and  employers 
who  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  mayor  in  carrying 
out  the  following  suggestions:  Some  interested  indivi- 
duals lent  the  city  a  sum  of  money,  at  6  per  cent  inter- 
est, which  will  be  used  for  extra  city  squad  work.  La- 
borers apply  for  work  to  the  Associated  Charities,  who 
endeavor  to  make  the  apportionment  on  the  basis  of 
the  ability  of  the  applicants  to  do  the  labor  and  their 
need  of  such  employment.  So  far  the  plan  seems  to 
be  working  out  well. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  reports  a  plan  in  regard  to  case 
work  which  is  advancing  very  successfully,  though 
it  might  not  work  out  everywhere.    In  the  unem- 
ployment situation,  there  seemed  to  be  three  distinct 
points  to  consider:  adequate  case  work  which  unearths 
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many  a  channel  of  relief  and  of  employment;  adequate 
clearing  of  unemployment  cases  with  all  possible  agen- 
cies of  the  city  that  could  give  assistance  or  advice; 
and  adequate  provision  of  funds  for  relief.  Under  the 
first  point,  a  tentative  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
Associated  Charities  as  to  the  use  of  the  services  of  the 
Home  Ser\ice  worker,  Miss  Margaret  Sickels,  with 
splendid  results.  The  Home  Ser\ice  committee  have 
lent  Miss  Sickels  to  the  Associated  Charities  for  case 
work  and  she  is  undertaking  the  responsibility  for  defi- 
nite families  exactly  as  if  she  were  a  worker  in  the 
Associated  Charities  office.  Miss  Sickels  still  remains  in 
charge  of  the  Home  Ser\-ice  office,  but  because  of  the 
great  reduction  of  work  in  the  Home  Service  office 
and  the  interest  that  the  Red  Cross  is  taking  in  the 
unemployment  situation,  the  experiment  seems  to  be 
practicable  and  is  most  decidedly  of  benefit  to  the 
community. 


LA  SALLE,  111.  (13,000  population)  has  so  planned 
its  building  and  municipal  undertakings  that 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  never  had  a  serious 
unemployment  problem.  Most  of  the  industries  in  the 
city  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  zinc,  machiner>-, 
cement  and  kindred  essential  articles  and  in  the  opera- 
tion of  coal  mines.  Irregular  work  has  in  the  past  been 
due  to  shutdowns  arising  from  labor  troubles  rather 
than  to  any  general  financial  crisis,  but  the  methods  of 
procedure  would  be  no  less  applicable  in  a  more  wide- 
spread economic  depression. 

In  each  of  three  previous  periods  of  scarcity  of  work, 
the  city  council.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  men  direct- 
ly connected  with  the  building  trades  have  considered 
first,  what  public  or  semi-public  buildings  were  already 
planned,  and  second,  which  of  these  could  feasibly  be 
pushed  at  that  particular  season.  As  a  result,  such 
structures  as  the  high  school,  a  new  hotel,  the  city 
hall  and  the  postoffice  were  built  by  men  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  out  of  work.  Several  miles  of 
street  paving  were  also  laid — an  undertaking  which, 
as  La  Salle  is  very  hilly,  afforded  considerable  em- 
ployment. 

At  the  present  time  some  necessary  paving  and 
grading  are  being  undertaken.  Road  building  and 
particularly  the  extensive  waterway  improvement 
on  the  Illinois  River  as  a  part  of  the  Lakes-to-the-GuIf 
highway,  so  well  begun  last  fall,  will  afford  employment 
to  several  hundred  men.  It  is  possible  that  no  more 
than  this  will  be  needed  to  tide  the  workers  over, 
because  they  themselves  have  provided  so  well  for  this 
slack  time.  Savings  banks  report  that  there  has  been 
an  unusual  amount  of  savings  on  the  part  of  wage 
earners  during  the  past  year,  probably  due  in  part  to 
the  prohibition  law  which,  although  only  feebly  en- 
forced, has  yet  had  a  very  beneficial  effect. 


THE  case  worker  who  is    dealing  with  the  un- 
employed— and  who  of  our  case  workers  is  not 
thus  occupied  today.' — is  faced  not  only  with  the 
usual  family  problems  plus  that   of   finding  work — 


she  must  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  worker  who  has 
been  suddenly  given  an  excessive  amount  of  leisure 
time.  This  leisure  may  be  dangerous  or  profitable, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  used. 

In  the  Club  fForker  for  January,  192 1,  Miss  Jean 
Hamilton  and  Miss  Edith  Howes  discuss  these  prob- 
lems of  finding  work  and  of  the  profitable  use  of  this 
enforced  leisure,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  girls' 
club: 

Our  clubs  have  an  impjortant  part  to  play  at  such 
a  time.  First,  a  distinctly  practical  effort  to  find 
new  jobs  for  its  club  members.  The  Girls'  Club  of 
Augusta,  Maine,  learning  that  a  number  of  its  members 
were  unemployed,  opened  an  employment  office, 
and  during  the  month  of  November  secured  new  jobs 
for  seventeen  girls.  For  those  fitted  by  some  practice 
and  experience,  household  work  offers  an  excellent 
substitute.  If  a  club  could  undertake  the  new  plan  of 
ser^•ice  paid  by  the  hour  and  establish  certain  require- 
ments and  conditions  for  both  employer  and  employee, 
it  may  be  rendering  valuable  help  to  the  community 
as  well  as  to  the  individual  girl. 

Girls  who  can  afford  to  take  a  vacation  may  find 
a  time  of  unemployment  offers  an  opportunity  for  study 
or  trade  improvement. 

But  besides  these  practical  aids,  the  club  should 
above  all  give  good  cheer  and  courage.  Club  officers 
should  be  alert  to  see  that  no  unemployed  girl  stays 
away  because  of  lack  of  money  to  pay  her  fees.  Either 
fees  should  be  remitted  or  an  emergency  loan  fund 
secured  from  which  club  members  could  borrow.  A 
general  state  of  unemployment,  or  reduced  employ- 
ment, is  more  likely  to  occur  in  a  town  or  city  largely 
given  over  to  one  industrj',  such  as  the  shoe  or  textile 
cities  of  New  England,  and  all  other  trades  in  the  place 
suffer  when  the  factories  close.  A  general  depression 
of  spirits  naturally  follows,  and  the  club  at  such  times 
may  be  the  only  place  where  a  girl  can  pass  a  happy 
evening  and  for  a  while  forget  her  troubles. 
«  *  * 

So  New  York  City  organized  a  Training  School 
for  Office  Workers,  where  girls  could  not  only  "brush 
up"  what  they  knew — they  could  learn  more.  Getting 
a  job  as  soon  as  possible  was  the  first  interest,  so  the 
school  did  not  open  until  10  a.  m.,  that  girls  might 
look  up  possible  openings  each  day.  The  carfare  and 
luncheon  money  which  attendance  involved  was  often 
too  much  for  slim  f)ocketbooks,  so  small  scholarships 
were  established.  Instruction  was  free  and  good  work 
done. 

If  the  months  ahead  of  us  now  prove  lean  ones  with 
much  idle  time,  this  school  has  a  hint  for  our  clubs. 
To  keep  busy  is  the  best  tonic  for  low  spirits — to  keep 
busy  in  company!  And  it's  the  day-time  hours  that 
will  be  empty  in  case  of  unemployment.  How  about  a 
day-tirm  program  in  every  club.'  Classes  for  the 
ambitious,  two  or  three  days  a  week  if  not  daily;  and 
those  more  ambitious  forms  of  play  for  the  others  which 
we  discard  usually  because  they  take  too  much  time. 
Plays  with  real  parts — cantatas  and  musical  comedies. 
Why  not  be  ambitious  with  time  to  spend  if  not  money? 

It  is  not.  Miss  Hamilton  reminds  us,  the  quality  of 
the  girl  out  of  work  that  matters;  it  is  the  vacuum  into 
which  she  steps:  no  occupation,  no  money,  no  certainty 
except  anxiety.  This  is  at  least  equally  true  of  the 
unemployed  man,  woman,  or  boy.  The  case  worker 
may  well  promote  activities  which  will  draw  the  weary 
seeker  of  work  off  the  street  and  into  a  more  invigorat- 
ing environment  at  the  same  time  that  she  stimulates 
and  directs  his  efforts  to  find  employment. 
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rr  ho,  then,  are  the  men  tvho  wisely 
think  and  rightly  guide?  'They  are,  I 
repeat,  the  men  who  take  counsel  together 
in  small  groups,  who  respect  one  an- 
other's individuality,  who  meanwhile 
criticise  one  another  constantly,  and 
earnestly,  and  who  suspect  whatever  the 
crowd  teaches.  In  such  men  there  is  no 
lack  of  wise  sympathy,  but  there  is  much 
besides  sympathy.  There  is  individual- 
ity, and  there  is  a  willingness  to  doubt 
both  one  another  and  themselves. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  APPLICATION  OF  CASE 
WORK  xMETHODS  TO  A  NEW  PROBLEM 


FRANCES    PERKINS 

Commissioner,  New  Tork  State  Industrial  Commission 


WHAT  problems  does  a  Workmen's 
Compensation  Bureau  meet  which 
may  not  be  solved  by  the  just  allot- 
ment of  compensation  payments?  And 
what  information  beyond  that  secured  in 
the  hearings  may  the  Commissioner  need 
before  he  can  arrive  at  a  just  decision  in  a 
troublesome  case?  In  the  five  months  of 
its  existence,  the  After-Care  Service  of  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Commission 
has  discovered  many  and  varied  answers  to 
these  questions,  and  it  is  daily  meeting  new 
situations  where  case  work  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  a  compensation  bureau. 

The  problems  have  been  so  varied,  and 
the  types  of  service  so  miscellaneous,  that 
it  has  been  hard  at  times  to  answer  the 
social  worker's  question,  "What  do  you 
do?"  Roughly,  however,  the  work  has 
been  found  to  fall  into  three  classes  which 
may  be  described  as  distinct,  though  rarely 
is  a  case  found  which  belongs  in  a  clear 
cut  way  to  only  one  group. 

The  first  class  of  serv'ice  rendered  by  the 
After-Care  Service,  and  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic,  has  been  the  collecting  of 
information   to   aid   the   Commissioners   in 


making  their  decisions.  It  might  be  noted 
that  the  Commission  has  for  some  time  had 
field  investigators  for  approximately  this 
purpose.  The  difference  has  been  that 
the  investigators  have  collected  facts,  while 
the  After-Care  Service,  in  addition  to  in- 
vestigating, has  attempted  to  analyze  its 
facts  and  to  diagnose  situations. 

"Investigations  concerning  the  advis- 
ability of  lump  sum  settlements"  is  a  term 
descriptive  of  a  large  portion  of  the  cases 
falling  within  this  group.  The  law,  in  dis- 
cussing awards  for  specific  losses  such  as 
the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  hand,  the  loss  of  use 
of  a  foot,  etc.,  states  that  "The  Commission, 
whenever  it  shall  so  deem  advisable,  may 
commute  periodical  payments  to  one  or 
more  lump  sum  payments  to  the  injured 
employee,  or,  in  case  of  death,  his  depend- 
ents, provided  the  same  shall  be  in  the  inter- 
ests of  justice."  Applications  for  such  lump 
sums  are  many,  and  many  different  motives 
enter  into  these  requests. 

The  desire  to  terminate  litigation,  dislike 
of  attending  hearings,  dissatisfaction  at 
treatment  by  the  insurance  company  who 
makes  the  payments,  inadequacy  of  com- 
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pensation  payments  to  meet  family  needs, 
the  desire  to  have  a  sum  of  money  actually 
in  hand,  all  these  factors  enter  into  requests 
for  lump  sums  far  more  universally  than 
do  well  thought  out  plans  for  investing  the 
money  when  obtained.  Foreign  claimants 
with  what,  in  many  cases,  appears  to  be  an 
inherent  distrust  of  government  are  often 
very  insistent  in  demanding  this  type  of 
settlement.  One  Armenian  woman  brought 
in  by  an  interpreter  apparently  knew  only 
one  English  phrase,  "Lump  Sum,"  which 
kept  recurring  again  and  again  in  her  con- 
versation. It  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
is  in  the  interest  of  justice  in  a  given  case 
without  a  comprehensive  social  investiga- 
tion of  the  family  as  well  as  a  size-up  of  the 
business  or  investment  for  which  the  claim- 
ant intends  to  use  the  money. 

I  am  going  to  give  an  example  of  a  situa- 
tion where  a  lump  sum  award  made  possible 
the  solution  of  a  distressing  family  problem. 
Mr.  Mayhew  (this  name  and  others  used 
are,  of  course,  fictitious)  had  sustained  an 
accident  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  use 
of  one  foot,  a  handicap  for  which  the  law 
allots  205  weeks  of  compensation  payments. 
Long  before  the  time  of  payment  had 
elapsed,  he  was  back  at  work  at  earnings 
slightly  lower  than  before  the  accident,  but 
high  enough  to  support  the  family  in  com- 
fort. Then  the  owner  of  the  cottage  in  which 
the  Mayhews  had  lived  for  fifteen  years 
was  forced  to  sell  out.  The  Mayhews 
looked  in  vain  for  another  place  within 
their  means  and  finally,  as  a  last  resort, 
asked  for  part  of  the  remainder  of  Mr.  May- 
hew's  compensation  in  a  lump  sum,  to 
enable  them  to  buy  their  old  home.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  the  house  was  well 
worth  the  money  asked,  and  that  after  pay- 
ment of  $1,000  down,  the  taxes  and  interest 
on  the  remaining  mortgage  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  rent  .the  family  had 
been  paying.  This  $1,000,  representing 
fifty  weeks  at  the  maximum  of  $20  per 
week,  left  a  considerable  sum  of  compensa- 
tion still  unpaid,  which  could  be  drawn 
upon  in  an  emergency. 

Another  story  of  a  lump  sum  award  will 


show  a  type  of  experience  which  the  work 
of  the  After-Care  Service  should  prevent 
or  at  least  make  rare.  Mr.  O'Brien  had 
received  a  serious  leg  injury  which  prevented 
his  going  back  to  his  old  trade  of  trucking 
and  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
secure  other  work  particularly  in  a  period  of 
general  unemployment.  The  family  kept 
asking  small  advances  of  compensation, 
finding  it  impossible  to  live  on  $20  per  week. 
Mr.  O'Brien  finally  requested  a  lump  sum  to 
enable  him  to  buy  a  cobbler's  shop.  His 
father  had  done  cobbling  in  Ireland  and  he 
understood  the  business  from  A  to  Z.  The 
shop  was  well  situated;  the  proprietor  had 
supported  a  family  of  seven  with  the  busi- 
ness. It  seemed  an  excellent  chance  to  get 
back  into  working  habits  a  man  whom  the 
After-Care  Service  recognized  as  one  grow- 
ing too  used  to  loafing. 

All  arrangements  were  made  even  to  the 
taking  of  an  inventory  of  stock,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  spent  two  days  in  the  shop  learning 
the  machines.  Then  the  money  was  paid. 
Two  days  after,  the  proprietor  of  the  store 
called  the  After-Care  Service  to  learn  why 
the  award  had  not  been  made.  He  had 
turned  away  two  other  customers  because  of 
his  agreement  with  Mr.  O'Brien.  It  was 
found  that  Mr.  O'Brien  had  changed  his 
mind  about  taking  the  business  and  that  he 
had  already  spent  so  much  money  on 
clothes  that  he  had  not  money  enough  to 
buy  the  place  if  he  had  wanted  it.  The 
After-Care  Service  agent  and  the  proprietor 
had  been  equally  fooled.  The  distressing 
part  of  the  story  is  that  the  plan  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  going  into  the  cobbler's  business 
was  such  an  excellent  one  for  the  family 
and  that  now,  when  word  comes  that  the 
thousand  dollars  have  been  eaten  up  in  two 
months,  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  Mr. 
O'Brien  any  other  type  of  work.  The  delib- 
erate fraud  is,  we  feel,  rare  in  these  cases,  but 
we  shall  always  be  on  the  look-out  for  it  in 
the  future. 

In  cases  where  the  father  has  been  killed 
and  compensation  payments  have  been 
ordered  for  the  children,  the  Commissioner 
is  often  called  upon  to  designate  the  indi- 
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vidual  who  shall  receive  the  payments  in  be- 
half of  the  children.  In  several  such  cases 
referred  for  the  advice  of  the  After-Care 
Service,  the  mother  of  the  children  was 
dead.  The  mother  of  one  family  was  in 
jail.  In  another  case  a  step-mother  abused 
the  children,  who  ran  away  from  home  and 
took  refuge  with  a  friend.  All  these  situa- 
tions called  not  only  for  investigation,  but 
also  for  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

The  father  of  the  Hogan  family  was 
burned  to  death  in  1916.  The  mother  was 
already  dead.  The  Commission  at  that 
time  had  the  children's  uncle,  Mr.  Craig, 
assume  the  guardianship  of  the  children  and 
receive  the  money  for  their  support.  Some 
time  in  1920  it  was  noted  that  Mr.  Craig 
no  longer  signed  receipts  for  the  money 
and  a  letter  brought  the  response  from  Mrs. 
Craig  that  her  husband  was  not  home  and 
that  she  was  receiving  the  money  instead. 
The  After-Care  Service  was  later  asked  to 
look  into  the  case,  chiefly  because  the 
Commissioner  remembered  the  unusual 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  Hogan  children 
and  wondered  how  they  were  getting  along. 

The  family  was  found  living  in  wretched 
surroundings.  Mr.  Craig  was  serving  a  five 
years'  sentence  for  burglary.  Mrs.  Craig 
was  doing  work  by  the  day  and  Mary 
Hogan  was  kept  out  of  school  to  care  for 
the  small  children.  Tom  Hogan,  the 
eighteen-year-old  boy,  was  found  to  be 
badly  crippled  as  a  result  of  a  street  acci- 
dent, and  much  in  need  of  medical  care.  It 
proved  to  be  easy  to  secure  a  grant  from  the 
widow's  pension  fund  for  Mrs.  Craig  which, 
with  the  Hogan  children's  compensation  and 
help  from  some  of  the  Hogan  relatives  who 
were  visited,  enabled  Mrs.  Craig  to  remain 
at  home  and  care  for  the  children.  Mary 
Hogan  was  sent  to  school,  Tom  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  good  orthopaedic  clinic 
and  is  just  recovering  from  an  operation 
which  will  straighten  the  twisted  leg  to 
nearly  normal.  In  this  case  our  advice  to  the 
Commission  was  to  continue  payments  for 
the  children  in  the  Craig  home,  but  it  was 
only  after  considerable  work  that  conditions 
were  such  as  to  warrant  this  recommendation. 


In  some  cases,  where  the  disability  of  a 
claimant  is  one  of  indefinite  duration  yet 
where  psychological  or  other  factors  point 
to  the  need  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
case,  the  After-Care  Service  is  asked  to 
suggest  a  settlement  which  will  be  just, 
satisfactory  to  the  claimant  and  genuinely  in 
the  interest  of  the  family.  In  the  case  of  a 
man  suffering  from  traumatic  neurosis,  a 
settlement  had  been  repeatedly  advised  by 
different  neurologists.  The  Commission 
had,  however,  continued  the  case  on  periodic 
payments,  hoping  to  get  the  man  well  before 
the  case  should  be  closed.  Efforts  of  the 
After-Care  Service  to  get  the  man  to  work 
were  unsuccessful  and  it  appeared  that  they 
were  likely  to  continue  unsuccessful  as  long 
as  the  case  was  continued  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Meanwhile,  the  claimant  was  becom- 
ing even  worse  and  some  change  in  treatment 
seemed  imperative.  The  family  was  one  of 
a  very  thrifty  disposition  and  likely  to  use  a 
lump  sum  carefully.  The  wife  had  recently 
gone  to  work,  bringing  in  a  steady  but  not 
large  income.  It  was  found  that  one  of  the 
things  worrying  the  claimant  was  the  fact 
that  $2,000  he  had  had  in  the  bank  at  the 
time  of  his  injury  had  been  used  up.  The 
neurologists  estimated  about  two  years  as 
the  time  necessar>'^  for  complete  conval- 
escence from  a  traumatic  neurosis  of  this 
type.  The  After-Care  Service  advised  a 
settlement  of  $2,000  in  a  lump  sum.  The 
advice  was  carried  out,  and  the  case  was 
closed.  The  wisdom  of  this  settlement 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  second  group  of  cases  with  which  the 
After-Care  Service  has  been  called  upon  to 
deal  is  that  in  which  we  are  asked  to  render 
a  particular  type  of  personal  service  to  a 
claimant.  We  are  asked  to  secure  a  job  for 
a  disabled  man  who  feels  he  is  a  cripple  for 
life.  This  means  not  merely  referring  him 
to  an  employment  agency,  but  persuading 
him  to  go,  getting  him  into  the  psychological 
attitude  of  wanting  a  job,  and  following 
him  up  to  see  that  he  keeps  looking  for  one. 
Of  course,  this  line  of  work  has  been  most 
difficult  this  winter  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  work  for  even  normal  individuals. 
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Another  type  of  personal  service  to  the 
claimant,  demanding  a  particularly  con- 
fidential relation,  is  that  of  persuading  the 
injured  man  or  woman  to  accept  necessary 
medical  care.  One  boy  of  eighteen,  an 
orphan,  had  sustained  an  arm  injury  which 
was  likely  to  be  serious  in  its  lasting  results 
if  he  did  not  follow  out  a  systematic  course 
of  treatments.  Relatives  with  whom  the 
boy  lived  thought  that  he  was  going  for 
treatment,  while  in  reality  he  was  loafing  on 
the  streets.  A  confidential  interview  led 
to  the  discovery  that  the  boy  disliked  the 
doctor  in  whose  care  he  had  been  placed,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  have  him  attend 
another  clinic.  It  will  take  a  close  follow-up 
through  the  clinic  as  well  as  the  continuance 
of  a  personal  friendly  relation  to  keep  this 
boy  under  the  constant  care  he  must  have. 

Another  case  referred  to  the  After-Care 
Service  was  that  of  a  very  ignorant  and 
stubborn  Pole  who  had  suffered  a  bad  injury 
to  his  leg.  Through  neglect  of  treatment  the 
injured  leg  developed  an  infection  which 
made  an  operation  imperative.  It  was  only 
after  weeks  of  work,  first  influencing  the 
man  through  the  Polish  Consul  to  believe 
in  the  disinterested  motives  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  second  arranging  through  a 
relief  society  for  the  care  of  the  family  while 
he  was  away  from  home,  that  he  was  per- 
suaded to  consider  entering  a  hospital. 

Another  type  of  personal  service  to  the 
claimant  which  may  be  rendered  by  the 
After-Care  Service  is  that  of  securing  train- 
ing for  the  claimant.  It  has  been  most 
disappointing  to  find  what  a  small  percent- 
age of  badly  disabled  men  are  at  all  inter- 
ested in  or  suitable  for  training.  Even  the 
very  young  and  intelligent  in  most  cases  have 
been  insistent  upon  securing  a  light  "crip- 
ple's job,"  rather  than  attempting  to  learn 
a  skilled  trade.  The  After-Care  Service  has 
sometimes  begun  by  attempting  to  get  a 
man  into  a  training  class,  and  ended  by 
securing  a  news-stand  for  him.  We  hope 
that  when  a  larger  range  of  training  is 
available  and  the  help  of  the  maintenance 
fund  under  the  Rehabilitation  Law  is 
assured,  the  Commission  may  be  able  to 


find  more  of  its  disabled  men  who  prefer 
training  to  an  easy  job. 

I  have  described  one  group  of  cases  in 
which  the  After-Care  Service  is  used  to 
gather  facts  to  aid  the  Commissioners  in 
their  decisions  upon  cases  and  a  second 
group  where  the  service  is  primarily  a  per- 
sonal one  to  the  claimant.  A  third  group  of 
cases  comprises  those  referred  to  the  After- 
Care  Service  when  the  problem  is  distinctly 
a  general  family  problem  and  where  the 
After-Care  Service  after  an  interview  refers 
the  family  directly  to  a  relief  or  a  case  work 
organization.  Some  families  presenting 
problems  not  at  all  connected  with  their 
compensation  difficulties  live  outside  the 
districts  covered  by  family  societies  and,  in 
such  cases,  the  After-Care  Service  attempts 
to  give  the  necessary  case  work  service, 
though  it  cannot,  of  course,  act  as  a  dis- 
penser of  relief. 

It  might  be  noted  that  many  claimants  are 
referred  to  the  After-Care  Service  because 
their  families  are  said  to  be  in  need  of  finan- 
cial assistance,  but  only  a  few  of  these 
families  are  actually  referred  to  relief  socie- 
ties. One  injured  man  who  had  been 
receiving  full  wages  for  several  months  after 
his  injury  objected  strenuously  at  the  hear- 
ing when  he  learned  that  his  employer  was 
not  going  to  continue  to  supplement  his 
compensation.  He  was  referred  to  the 
After-Care  Service  in  order  that  assistance 
might  be  obtained  for  the  family.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  no  small  children, 
that  the  claimant's  wife  was  capable  and 
strong,  and  that  the  family  shrank  from  the 
idea  of  asking  charity.  The  wife  went  to 
work  upon  the  advice  of  the  After-Care 
Service,  and  the  family  also  rented  a  vacant 
room.  This  brought  up  their  income  to 
more  than  that  received  before  the  company 
stopped  paying  the  husband's  wages. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  After-Care 
Service,  after  a  first  interview  and  the  use 
of  the  Social  Service  Exchange,  refers  the 
family  direct  to  the  appropriate  general 
organization,  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
situation  only  in  order  to  furnish  a  report 
of  the  results  to  the  Commissioner  interested. 
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These  three  groups  of  cases  represent 
the  most  general  and  easily  classified  types 
of  work  done  by  the  After-Care  Service. 
If  the  work  continues,  the  province  of  the 
After-Care  Service  will  undoubtedly  become 
both  wider  and  more  definite. 

The  five  months'  work  of  this  division 
has  shown  conclusively  that  there  is  abund- 
ant need  for  case  work  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Laws.  The  need  is  both  human 
and  economic.  I  believe  that  this  method 
of  handling  difficult  cases  will  act  as  a 
preventive  of  unduly  prolonged  conval- 
escence, as  a  preventive  of  one  large  group 
of  post-accident  neuroses,  that  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  chances  of  a  real 
justice  through  these  laws,  and  that  it  will 
be  of  untold  usefulness  in  the  program  of 


industrial  rehabilitation  and  re-absorption 
now  so  hopefully  beginning. 

In  New  York  State  this  experimental 
work  has  been  in  the  hands  of  two  excep- 
tional women,  Jeannette  Munro  and  Ann 
Goericke;  exceptional,  because  fitted  by 
temperament  as  well  as  by  training  for 
dealing  democratically  and  tactfully  with 
this  body  of  free  independent  citizens,  who 
are  not  asking  charity,  who  in  taking  com- 
pensation are  claiming  their  legal  right,  and 
into  whose  personal  affairs  there  must  be  no 
intrusion  beyond  what  is  welcome  because 
helpful,  and  upon  whom  no  program  can 
be  imposed  unless  endorsed  by  their  own 
intellects  and  emotions.  I  am  hopeful  of 
considerable  development  of  a  modified 
case  work  method  in  this  field  in  the  interest 
of  the  community. 


BEAUTY  AND  FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK 

LUCILLE    K.    CORBETT 

Supervisor  of  Case  Work,  Columbus  {Ohio)  Associated  Charities 


NOT  long  ago  one  of  our  daily  papers 
made  an  amusing  mistake.  A 
notice  we  had  submitted  concerning 
the  training  class  for  volunteer  workers  just 
inaugurated  was  confused  in  some  way  with 
a  report  sent  in  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  regard 
to  their  educational  work  and  the  garbled 
account  stated  that  the  Associated  Charities 
was  conducting  a  six  weeks'  intensive  train- 
ing course  in  "Beauty" — and  would  all  who 
were  interested  please  apply  without  further 
delay.'  The  mistake  was  immediately  cor- 
rected and,  I  think,  promptly  forgotten  by 
everyone  but  myself. 

I  was  reading  Dr.  Cabot's  Social  Work 
Sit  the  time  and  this  incident  coupled  with 
the  discussion  of  beauty  and  social  work  in 
the  latter  chapters  of  the  book  recalled  an 
old  hobby  of  mine  that  had  of  late  been 
jogging  along  at  such  a  steady,  easy-going 
pace  that  I  was  almost  unconscious  of  its 
existence.  So  I  got  it  out  and  put  it  through 
its  paces,  so  to  speak,  and  decided,  after 
critical  inspection,  that  it  was  still  ser- 
viceable. 


I  had  sought  out  this  hobby  of  mine  quite 
consciously  soon  after  coming  to  the  office 
where,  a  month  out  of  college,  I  had  plunged 
into  my  duties  as  a  visitor  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  beginner.  I  was  so  busy 
receiving  new  impressions  I  could  not  stop 
to  analyze  them,  the  work  was  so  new  and 
there  was  so  much  to  be  done  that  I  could 
only  hurry  breathlessly  through  the  days 
and  fall  asleep  in  the  chair  after  dinner  at 
night.  The  result  was  inevitable.  If  any- 
one had  asked  me  after  three  months' 
experience  in  East  District  for  a  concrete 
expression  of  my  general  impression  of 
family  social  work  I  should  have  answered 
emphatically  and  without  hesitation  that 
it  was  hopelessly,  unmitigatedly  ugly. 

For  days  I  had  been  tramping  hot,  dusty 
streets,  calling  at  dirty,  squalid  homes  and 
talking,  rather  wearily  I  am  afraid,  with 
dejected,  unkempt  women  above  the  wail  of 
fretful  babies  and  quarrelsome  children. 
My  vision  had  become  clouded,  as  though 
I  were  looking  through  smoked  glasses  and 
I  was  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  overhead  the 
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sky  was  blue  as  ever,  the  trees  were  still 
green — though  they  did  not  grow  in  luxuri- 
ant profusion  in  East  District — and  that 
all  around  me  were  sane  normal  happy  men 
and  women  going  about  their  work  in  the 
beautiful,  orderly  routine  of  everyday 
existence.  Now  and  then  a  swift  vision  of 
the  University  campus,  cool  and  green  and 
shadowy,  would  come  before  me,  or  of  the 
library  at  dusk,  the  soft  glow  of  shaded 
lamps  falling  on  books  and  polished  tables 
and  earnest  youthful  faces.  But  I  would 
put  it  all  reluctantly  behind  me.  I  had 
foresworn  Beauty  and  I  must  follow  un- 
flinchingly and  with  patient  resignation 
the  course  I  had  mapped  out. 

In  time,  of  course,  I  came  to  see  that  I  was 
wrong.  Now  and  then  I  happened  upon 
some  bright,  beautiful  thing  in  the  course 
of  the  day's  work  which  made  me  realize 
that  even  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  Rhodes 
Alley  there  was  something  singing  and  I 
must  put  myself  in  tune  to  catch  the  strain. 
I  resolved  that  I  would  not  be  cheated.  If 
there  were  beauty  in  my  work  I  would  pursue 
and  capture  such  elusive  gleams  and  hints 
of  it  as  came  my  way.  At  first  I  made  a  sort 
of  game  of  it.  Midas-like  I  went  about 
looking  for  dross  that  I  could  turn  into 
pure  gold.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  charm 
would  not  work  and  there  would  be  dreary 
little  stretches  when  only  the  memory  of 
hoarded  treasure  could  carry  me  on  to  new 
conquests. 

But  nearly  every  day  there  was  some 
happy  thing  to  be  tucked  away  for  safe- 
keeping labelled  "worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered": The  sight  of  some  tired  mother, 
pausing  in  her  work  to  wash  her  baby's  face 
with  patient  tenderness  and  half-shame- 
facedly  printing  a  kiss  on  the  little  one's 
snub  nose  before  she  let  her  go;  or  the  sound 
of  lusty  young  voices  singing  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  harmony  in  the  schoolroom  down  the 
hall;  there  were  the  dim  grays  and  blues  of 
the  sky  on  rainy  days,  the  quiet,  serene 
beauty  of  even  the  most  unlovely  street 
hushed  in  the  first  snowfall,  at  twilight. 
I  have  seen  shabby  little  rooms  lighted  only 


by  the  glow  of  the  fire  in  the  open  coal  grate 
that  rivalled  the  most  colorful  Dutch  interior 
ever  put  on  canvas.  And  late  afternoons, 
coming  in  on  the  cars  crowded  with  work- 
men from  the  shops,  the  level  beams  of  the 
setting  sun  shining  full  on  their  grimy,  work- 
stained  hands  and  faces,  I  have  seen  Youth 
and  Age,  Despair  and  Hope,  seated  side  by 
side. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  day  in  early  spring 
when  I  came  hurrying  through  the  grounds 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  after  a 
particularly  trying  call  on  one  of  my  old 
blind  couples.  My  mind  was  so  busy  with 
the  vexatious  problems  presented  during 
the  last  half  hour  that  I  was  unconscious  of 
the  tender  beauty  all  about  me — of  flowers 
and  grass  and  budding  trees.  And  then 
quite  suddenly  I  came  upon  two  little  girls 
from  the  school  kneeling  bareheaded  on  the 
damp  ground,  their  faces  upraised  to  the 
warm  sunlight,  smiling.  The  older  child 
had  taken  the  other's  hand  and  was  stroking 
it  gently  over  the  young  grass.  Blind!  and 
on  such  a  day.  I  know  I  should  have  been 
a  little  kinder  to  my  cross  old  couple  had  I 
come  across  that  scene  an  hour  earlier. 

There  is  in  all  of  us  a  craving  for  beauty 
that  will  not  be  stifled.  We  cannot  escape 
it.  We  all  need  beauty  in  our  lives  and 
social  workers  need  it  most  of  all.  The  very 
nature  of  the  work  demands  that  we  face 
many  of  the  sorry  unhappy  phases  of  life 
and  we  must  do  it  calmly,  sanely  and  with- 
out shrinking.  We  cannot  gather  up  our 
skirts  daintily  and  slip  past  the  unpleasant 
obstacles;  we  must  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
plunge  into  our  work  vigorously.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  even 
though  there  are  unpleasant,  disagreeable 
jobs  in  plenty  to  be  done  there  are  still  so 
many  beautiful  things  happening  to  us  in 
the  course  of  an  ordinary  day's  work  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  keep  our 
vision  clear  and  our  outlook  on  life  sane  and 
wholesome. 

So  the  idea  of  a  "Beauty"  course  for 
social  workers  does  not  seem  so  grotesque  to 
me  after  all.  I  think,  however,  there  should 
be  two  departments,  each  with  its  course 
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of  study  highly  individualized,  for  I  had 
not  been  riding  my  hobby  long  when  I 
realized  that  I  had  overlooked  one  very 
essential  thing.  I  began  to  see  that  if  I 
rebelled  at  the  ugliness  with  which  I  came 
in  contact  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  those 
who  had  grown  up  a  part  of  it  and  had  so 
little  hope  of  ever  escaping  it  had  much 
more  reason  to  complain. 

To  find  beauty  in  my  work  where  beauty 
was  plainly  to  be  had  for  the  seeking  was 
simple  enough,  but  to  find  it  for  others,  or 
better  still  to  help  them  find  it  for  them- 
selves was  another  matter. 

Sometimes  as  I  have  sat  in  dreary  kitchens 
writing  on  a  bit  of  paper  the  words  that 
meant  food  for  a  family  for  a  day  or  two, 
I  have  found  myself  longing  for  some  magic 
abracadabra  that  would  put  clean  curtains 
at  the  windows,  fresh  paper  on  the  walls, 
bright  rugs  on  the  bare  floors,  decent  clothes 
in  the  empty  cupboards — all  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  converting  the  four  walls  into  a 
real  home.  I  am  confident  that  sometime  I 
shall  meet  a  real  fairy  godmother  or  god- 
father who  will  give  me  the  necessary  bag 
of  gold  so  that  I  may  snatch  up  some 
family  on  my  magic  carpet  and  give  them 
in  all  truth  a  new  start.  A  dangerous  experi- 
ment, but  as  Opal  says  "I  do  have  feels" 
that  it  would  work. 

I  feel  sure  I  could  have  averted  many  a 
domestic  crisis  if  I  had  been  able  to  buy  a 
really  pretty  dress  for  some  over-tired, 
over-worried  woman  instead  of  the  all  too 
obvious  hand-me-down  I  was  obliged  to  give. 
And  we  have  sat  and  talked  rent  and  gas 
bills  and  contrived  and  budgeted,  these 
weary,  patient  women  and  I,  and  all  the 
time  their  starved  souls  were  aching  for  the 
new  hat  that  had  been  planned  for  years 
and  never  purchased  because  of  some  press- 
ing household  need. 

I  have  often  wished  in  my  wildest  mood 
that  I  could  say  to  some  rebellious  young 
fellow  on  the  verge  of  making  a  bolt  for 
freedom:  "Look  here,  John,  you've  had  a 
pretty  bad  day  at  the  mill.  You're  tired 
and  the  heat's  intense  and  Mary's  nagging 
and  the  children's  noise  are  more  than  you 


can  stand.  I  know  a  farmhouse,  a  half 
hour's  ride  on  the  interurban,  where  they 
will  give  you  a  splendid  supper  and  you  can 
have  a  swim  in  the  brook,  and  the  walk 
back  to  the  station  in  the  starlight  will  do 
you  good.  Take  this  bill  and  try  it  out." 
I  know  he  would  come  back  the  kindest 
husband,  the  most  devoted  father  one  could 
wish.    Some  day  I  shall  try  the  experiment. 

And  the  children!  I  think  the  hardest 
first  interview  I  ever  had  was  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  a  nervous  unmanageable 
little  girl  of  five  who  persisted  successfully 
in  annoying  me  in  every  way  that  she  could 
think  of.  Her  antics  were  in  no  wise  im- 
peded by  the  feeble  remonstrances  of  her 
mother  or  by  my  patent  disapproval.  The 
next  time  I  called  I  was  wearing  new  gray 
suede  gloves  and  she  made  a  dash  for  my 
hands  as  soon  as  I  entered.  I  explained 
that  the  gloves  were  new  and  her  hands 
very,  very  dirty.  She  darted  away  and  was 
back  in  a  moment  wiping  her  moist  pink 
palms  on  her  apron.  Throughout  the  call 
she  sat  quietly  in  the  corner  crooning  to 
herself  and  stroking  the  gloves  with  deft, 
loving  fingers.  Whenever  she  heard  my 
voice  after  that  she  came  running  with 
hands  raised  for  inspection  to  claim  her 
treasure. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  working  desperately 
hard  with  a  Syrian  family,  a  widow  and  six 
children.  The  oldest  child  was  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  singularly  sullen  and  unresponsive. 
The  family  was  evicted  and  I  called  early 
in  the  morning  after  the  moving  day  to  see 
if  they  were  comfortably  settled.  I  was 
sick  at  heart  when  I  saw  the  squalor,  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  everything  about  the 
shabby  little  three-roomed  cabin.  The 
mother  and  children  were  in  the  yard — as 
were  most  of  the  household  possessions — 
basking  in  the  warm  October  sunshine. 
The  oldest  girl  came  toward  me,  her  pale 
face  more  animated  than  I  had  ever  seen  it. 
"Look,"  she  cried  breathlessly,  drawing  me 
forward,  "Look!"  and  pointed  to  the  riot 
of  morning  glories  that  covered  the  shed- 
like kitchen.  Rose  saw  the  one  beautiful 
thing  in  all  that  abject  misery  and  I — ^well 
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I  think  I  understood  Rose  better  after  that. 

We  talked  the  whole  thing  over,  this 
question  of  helping  our  families  find  beauty 
in  their  all  too  dreary  lives — one  of  the 
visitors  and  I  as  we  tramped  through  the 
forest  in  northern  Michigan  one  afternoon 
last  summer.  And  we  decided  that  if  we 
had  to  live  in  dirty,  narrow  streets  in 
shabby,  over-crowded  houses  and  eat  coarse, 
unappetizing  food — and  not  enough  of  it  at 
that — and  wear  clothes  we  were  ashamed 
of,  we  too,  in  all  probability,  would  nag  our 
husbands  and  neglect  our  children  and  hang 
over  the  back  fence  and  gossip  when  we 
should  be  scrubbing  our  kitchens  or  darning 
socks. 

And  so  we  decided  that  what  our  families 
needed  most  was  beauty  and  we  planned  a 
campaign  to  raise  funds  and  send  them  all 
to  the  forests  in  northern  Michigan  where 
they  could  grow  strong  and  well  and  the 
fresh  winds  and  blue  sky  and  wide  open 
spaces  could  nourish  their  starved  souls — 
which  as  you  see  was  very  practical  and  sen- 
sible, for  down  the  road  a  mile  away  there 


was  an  Indian  settlement  where  the  inhabi- 
tants live  in  the  most  primitive  fashion  and 
where  dozens  die  of  tuberculosis  every  year. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  one 
answer  to  the  problem.  The  roots  go  so  deep 
that  we  cannot  destroy  the  tree  by  cutting 
down  the  trunk  with  swift  vigorous  blows 
of  an  ax.  The  only  answer  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  lies  simply  in  the  work  we  are 
doing  every  day — family  social  work.  Great 
movements  have  their  place — they  carry  the 
impulse  for  social  betterment  a  little  further 
along — but  I  think  it  is  by  our  old  five 
elements  of  normal  life  that  we  stand  or  fall, 
succeed  or  fail — Health,  Education,  Recrea- 
tion, Satisfactory  Economic  Conditions,  and 
Spiritual  Development.  It  is  the  last  named 
I  think  that  we  are  most  apt  to  lose  sight  of. 
Just  how  we  can  actually  make  it  a  part  of 
our  plan  as  we  would  a  health  or  relief  pro- 
gram, I  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  a  "Beauty" 
course  for  our  families  is  not  altogether 
ridiculous.  But  the  challenge — and  the 
need — is  there.  We  must  put  our  heads 
together  and  think  it  out. 


FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  TO  MILWAUKEE 
BY  THE  N.  C.  S.  W. 


IF  ANY  reader  of  The  Family  was  not 
able  to  be  present  at  the  New  Orleans 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  repair 
the  loss  in  part  by  turning  to  the  attrac- 
tively printed  volume  of  Proceedings  re- 
cently published  for  the  Conference  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  Before  at- 
tempting to  give  the  latest  news  of  the 
Milwaukee  meetings — the  Conference  meets 
this  year  at  Milwaukee,  June  22  to  29 — let 
us  see  what  the  absentee  from  New  Orleans 
has  missed.  He  may  not  be  able  to  read  all 
of  the  published  volume,  but  then  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  attend  all  of  the 
meetings. 

For  those  hardest  pressed  for  time  and 
especially  interested  in  the  case  work  side 
of  the  Conference,  here  is  a  list  of  the  papers 
which  one  reader  has  found  it  necessary  to 


mark  repeatedly  in  the  margins  of  the 
Proceedings.  Omitting  all  mention  of  the 
papers  in  the  Family  Division,  for  these  were 
quite  fully  reported  in  this  journal  some 
months  ago,  the  selection  is  as  follows: 

Children's  Division 

Instinct  and  Conduct  by  Dr.  Dunham.  A  closely 
reasoned  paper  in  which  an  authority  on  the  mental 
life  of  the  child  does  not  "talk  down"  to  social 
workers  but  treats  them  as  serious  students  with 
whom  he  can  share  his  trained  observations. 

Statements  on  Standards.  A  series  summarizing 
the  findings  of  committees  on  First  Contacts  with 
Dependents,  on  Delinquent  Children,  and  on  Neg- 
lected Children.  In  all  of  these  the  family  factors 
are  especially  stressed,  but  the  child  factors,  as  here 
set  forth,  should  have  the  special  attention  of  the 
family  social  worker. 

Division  on  Delinquents 

Medical  Social  Service  in  Protective  Work  by 

Ora    Mabelle    Lewis.      An    important    case    work 

statement. 
Treatment  Aspects  of  Probation  by  E.  J.  Cooley. 
The  Runaway  Girl  and  the  Stranded  Girl  by 

Virginia  M.  Murray.     A  study  of  150  cases. 
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Health  Division 

Health  Problems  of  the  Foreign  Born  by  An- 
toinette Cannon.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the 
hospital  social  worker's  experiences  with  this  group. 

Mental  Hygiene  Division 

The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Industry  by  Mary  C. 
Jarrett.  Preliminar>'  report  of  a  study  indicating 
an  important  new  field  for  social  case  work. 

Individual  Variations  in  Mental  Equipment  by 
Dr.  Augusta  F.  Bronner.  Here  Dr.  Bronner  eval- 
uates our  present  methods  of  measuring  individual 
differences. 

Mental  Problems  of  School  Children  by  Dr. 
Sanger  Brown,  2d.  Another  report  of  a  study, 
with  interesting  data  about  difficult  boys  who  are 
not  mentally  or  physically  defective. 

Problems  of  Case  Work  with  Children  by  Jessie 
Taft.  This  strong  paper  has  been  printed  in  The 
Family. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces  Division 

Providing  Teaching  Material  by  Porter  R.  Lee. 
Every  one  responsible  for  case  records  should  read 
this  paper  and  heed  its  plea  for  that  analysis  of 
processes  which  records  alone  cannot  give. 

Three  or  four  equally  good  lists  could  be 
drawn  up  for  the  other  social  work  special- 
ties, and  even  from  the  angle  here  selected 
the  list  could  be  considerably  extended. 

A  part  of  what  is  missed  from  non-atten- 
dance can  never  be  made  up,  however,  and 
this  is  going  to  be  especially  true  at  Milwau- 
kee. The  Committee  on  Program  has  been 
giving  especial  attention  to  the  general 
sessions  and  promises  us  such  speakers  as 
E.  C.  Lindeman,  Bishop  Brent,  Raymond 
Fosdick,  Sidney  Hillman,  and  Julia  Lathrop, 
to  name  only  a  few. 

The  physical  features  of  the  meetings  will 
emphasize  the  get-together  spirit.  Every 
session,  general  and  divisional,  can  be  held 
under  one  roof.  The  great  convention  hall 
has  a  flexible  seating  capacity,  and  there  are 
four  other  halls  at  hand,  seating  from  900  to 
1200.  The  detailed  appointments — ward- 
robes, storage,  exhibit  space,  restaurants, 
banquet  rooms  and  committee  rooms — 
will  make  the  great  building  not  only  an 
ideal  meeting  place  but  an  ideal  headquarters 
for  between-meeting  gatherings  and  for  all 
the  more  informal  business  of  the  occasion. 

Milwaukee  in  June  is  said  to  be  a  con- 
vention city.  Visitors  can  arrive  by  all- 
lake  line  from  Buffalo  or  by  part-way 
lake  travel  from  Chicago,  Detroit,  Grand 
Haven    and    other    ports,    and     there    are 


hourly  electric  trains  from  North  Evanston. 

These  more  mundane  matters  are  over- 
shadowed, however,  by  what  the  Con- 
ference will  mean  as  a  great  center  of  social 
endeavor.  The  Conference  will  not  hold 
any  meetings  in  the  afternoons,  leaving  this 
time  open  for  meetings  of  kindred  organiza- 
tions, of  which  about  twenty  have  already 
expressed  the  intention  of  holding  special 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  great  Mil- 
waukee reunion.  These  twenty  include 
the  American  Red  Cross,  our  own  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work,  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers,  the  National  Probation  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
the  new  National  Child  Welfare  League, 
and  the  Jewish  Conference  of  Social  Welfare. 

As  regards  the  family  social  work  pro- 
gram, the  Conference  proper  will  have  a 
general  meeting  devoted  to  New  Fields  for 
Social  Case  Work,  with  two  speakers,  Dean 
J.  H.  Wigmore,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
socialize  the  law,  and  Miss  Frances  Perkins, 
Industrial  Commissioner  of  New  York 
State,  part  of  whose  work  is  described  in 
this  number  of  The  Family.  There  will 
be  five  meetings  of  the  Family  Division, 
devoted  to  mothers'  pensions,  case  records, 
small]  community  problems,  mental  tests  in 
family  case  work,  and  marriage  laws. 

The  meetings  of  the  American  Association 
for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  are  not 
yet  announced  in  detail,  but  its  general  plans 
at  Milwaukee  are  given  on  another  page. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
of  today's  leaders  in  social  work  owe  their 
dedication  to  this  calling  for  life  to  an  earlier 
National  Conference.  Perhaps  a  number 
of  the  younger  workers  will  always  regard 
Milwaukee  and  this  year  as  a  similar  land- 
mark. And  they  might  miss  it  forever  by 
one  of  those  small  accidents  which  so  often 
turn  us  aside  from  the  strong  thing  to 
do.  They  should  decide  soon  and  engage 
a  room  promptly,  for  the  Conference  of 
1 92 1  is  going  to  have  a  record  attendance 
and  great  meetings. 
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EDITORIAL 

FOR  a  considerable  period  the  United 
States  has  congratulated  itself  on 
its  freedom  from  street  begging,  a 
form  of  mendicancy  which  either  as  an  open 
request  for  alms  or  thinly  disguised  as 
peddling  is  only  too  prevalent  in  Europe. 
The  control  of  the  situation  here  as  else- 
where, however,  has  been  sporadic  and 
incomplete.  At  street  corners,  subwaj'" 
entrances  or  other  points  of  -vantage  in 
New  York  City  one  almost  invariably  sees 
the  crippled  or  blind  man  with  his  inex- 
haustible stock  of  pencils  or  gum  and  his 
ready  cap.  The  United  Charities  of  St. 
Paul,  in  a  recent  bulletin,  reports  similar 
conditions  there,  conditions  which  aroused 
editorial  comment  in  a  daily  paper.  Last 
year  the  Atlanta  Associated  Charities  sent 
a  questionnaire  on  this  subject  to  forty 
cities.  The  returns  indicate  that  "street 
begging  under  the  guise  of  peddling  and 
sometimes  outright  is  rife  throughout  the 
United  States." 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  cumulative 
evidence  and  at  the  instigation  of  its  mem- 
ber societies  that  the  American  Association 


for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  begging  and  vagran- 
cy. This  committee  will  undertake  a  study 
of  conditions  throughout  the  country  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  a  wider  acceptance 
of  the  most  effective  policies  of  control 
which  now  exist. 


THE  American  Association  for  Organiz- 
ing Family  Social  Work  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Milwaukee  on  June 
21  and  22  just  preceding  the  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  The  Hotel  Wisconsin  which  will 
serve  as  the  special  hotel  for  the  Family 
Division  will  also  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
Association. 

A  varied  and  timely  program  is  being 
planned  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 
The  cost  of  industrial  readjustment  and  the 
share  the  family  social  work  society  should 
bear — a  question  often  asked  during  this 
winter  of  unemployment — will  be  taken  up 
at  the  general  session.  There  will  as  usual 
be  a  joint  session  with  the  Family  Division. 
The  general  secretaries'  dinner  will  give 
opportunities  for  several  speakers  to  tell  of 
varied  developments  in  the  field  of  family 
social  work,  not  only  of  pioneer  activities 
in  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  but  also  special 
phases  of  effort  in  larger  communities. 

Four  special  conferences  have  been 
planned  with  a  view  to  an  informal  consid- 
eration of  matters  which  are  at  present 
giving  much  food  for  thought  to  family  social 
workers  the  country  over.  It  is  probable 
that  functional  relationships  between  case 
working  agencies,  the  case  committee — its 
purposes,  organization  and  general  function 
— and  the  vital  problem  of  recruiting 
workers  will  each  be  discussed  from  various 
angles.  At  one  of  these  four  meetings  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  an  informal  re- 
ception where  family  social  workers  may 
meet  the  staff  of  the  Association. 

We  shall  hope  to  print  a  more  detailed 
program  of  the  proposed  meetings  in  the 
May  issue  of  The  Family. 
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ON  April  I,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wood  joins 
the  staff  of  the  American  Association 
for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  as 
associate  field  director.  Miss  Wood  has 
been  in  family  social  work  since  1903.  Her 
training  and  early  experience  were  with  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
of  which  Miss  Richmond  was  then  the 
general  secretary.  Miss  Wood  served  the 
Philadelphia  society  as  district  sup>erintend- 
ent,  and  under  Mr.  Porter  Lee  as  supervisor 
of  districts.  In  191 3  she  came  to  New  York 
to  take  charge  of  the  Clinton  District  of  the 
New  York  Chanty  Organization  Society,  a 
district  which  was  then  being  largely  used  as 
a  center  for  the  training  of  students  from  the 
School  of  Social  Work.  During  the  four 
years  that  she  was  in  New  York  Miss  Wood 
also  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Institute.  In  the  summers 
of  1917  and  1918  she  was  staff  lecturer  on 
case  work  in  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy.    The  war  time  need  drew 


her  into  the  Red  Cross,  where  she  served 
first  as  assistant  director  of  civilian  relief  in 
the  Potomac  Division,  later  at  National 
Headquarters  as  associate  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Service  Training,  then  as 
field  supervisor  of  home  service  in  the  South- 
western Division  (covering  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas)  and 
finally  as  executive  secretary  of  the  home 
service  section  of  the  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania Chapter.  While  in  Philadelphia, 
Miss  Wood  taught  case  work  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  Social  Service  and  at 
the  Woolman  School  at  Swarthmore. 

Miss  Wood's  thorough  knowledge  of  case 
work  and  her  experience  in  handling  organi- 
zation problems  in  varied  communities  give 
her  exceptional  equipment  for  the  field  work 
of  the  Association.  She  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  work  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  so-called  south  central  district. 


PLANNING  AHEAD 

HENRY    S.    DENNISON 
President,  Denntson  Manufacturing  Company 


IN  urging  the  undertaking  of  needed 
work  upon  municipalities  and  especially 
upon  states,  the  occasion  should  be 
taken  to  emphasize  the  value  and  need  of 
planning  ahead  so  that  government  work 
can  be  speeded  up  in  times  of  low  employ- 
ment and  low  prices  and  correspondingly 
retarded  in  times  of  prosperity.  We  shall 
need  long  and  patient  education  before 
this  stage  is  reached.  Perhaps  the  most 
practical  step  to  suggest  first  is  that  the 
engineering  work  of  a  state  or  city  might 
ver>'  properly  be  speeded  so  that  it  can  be 
a  year  ahead  of  the  work  itself.  The  many  ad- 
vantages of  this  policy,besides  its  chances  for 
relief  in  unemployment,  should  persistently 
be  urged  upon  legislatures  and  city  councils. 
A  very  similar  policy  of  planning  ahead 
can  properly  be  urged  upon  employers 
whenever  occasion  offers.  While  it  is  true 
that  a  going  concern  cannot  lay  out  an 
exact  program  for  itself  for  each  year  to 
come,  it  is  possible  and  profitable  for  em- 


ployers to  make  a  guiding  plan  of  develop- 
ment upon  the  basis  of  which  they  can 
retard  in  good  times  and  speed  up  in  bad. 
Besides  the  advantages  of  speeding  up  on 
regular  construction  work,  there  are  in  most 
manufacturing  concerns  a  great  many  jobs 
of  the  cleaning,  painting  and  repairing  type 
which  can  most  profitably  be  undertaken 
during  times  of  depression;  especially  after 
the  first  shock  is  over  and  the  concern  finds 
itself  (as  of  course  the  majority  do)  hard 
pressed  perhaps  to  make  profits  but  still 
unquestionably  solvent. 

Any  thorough-going  job  of  prevention  of 
irregular  employment  clearly  involves  the 
development  of  a  degree  of  foresight  among 
government  officials  and  business  men  not 
at  all  common  now.  Under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances such  a  development  would  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  time  and  it  is  therefore 
worth  while  for  every  type  of  organization 
to  seize  upon  every  favorable  opportunity 
to  push  the  good  work  along. 
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SMALL  COMMUNITY^ 
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FROM  the  outset,  we  must  think  of 
the  small  town  as  we  would  of  an 
individual  or  a  family,  for  it  presents 
the  same  case  work  problems.  Historical 
background  and  social  heredity  stamp  it 
with  a  character  of  its  own,  one  that  affects 
the  lives  of  its  people  and  in  turn  is  affected 
by  the  kind  of  people  whom  it  has  drawn 
within  its  borders.  I  am  thinking  of  a  little 
town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants  located  in 
the  mountains  of  Colorado.  Today  it  is  a 
peaceful  spot  where  a  few  health  seekers 
have  found  their  way.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
it  was  a  nest  of  adventurers,  supplying  a 
larger  number  of  inmates  to  the  state 
penitentiary  than  any  town  outside  of 
Denver.  Below  the  surface  of  its  calm  we 
find  today  our  case  work  problems,  the 
fruits  of  the  wild  oats  of  its  past. 

In  this  tiny  town  there  is  a  distinct 
"slum"  district,  covering  probably  a  couple 
of  acres  and  consisting  of  shacks  scattered 
along  the  banks  of  a  river.  Broken  and 
warped  floors,  mouldy  wallpaper,  poverty- 
stricken  and  unsanitary  interiors  appear 
throughout  the  district.  In  one  shack,  a 
visitor  found  a  woman  of  ninety  years  with 
a  daughter  of  sixty-three,  both  blind.  The 
daughter  also  had  a  cancer,  '  which  had 
rendered  one  arm  helpless.  Pensioners  upon 
the  county,  the  housing  and  living  condi- 
tions of  these  two  women  were  indescribable. 
A  grandson  living  next  door  had  defective 
eyesight.  A  married  daughter  with  seven 
children,  living  in  an  adjacent  town,  was 
also  a  pensioner  upon  the  county.  Another 
shack  was  occupied  by  an  old  woman,  who 
had  conducted  a  famous  resort  in  the  early 
days.  She  had  lost  her  husband  with 
tuberculosis  and  had  become  a  county 
charge.  One  woman  was  mourning  the 
death  of  a  mentally  defective  grandson. 
A  middle-aged  bachelor   living    alone    was 
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regarded  with  fear  by  his  neighbors  because 
of  his  peculiar  actions.  As  for  livelihood, 
his  resources  were  a  mystery.  Known  to  the 
school  authorities  were  five  mentally  defec- 
tive children,  one  with  defective  speech  and 
another  the  victim  of  spinal  meningitis. 
There  were  eight  children  with  serious 
physical  handicaps,  including  one  badly 
deformed,  one  deaf  child,  three  partially 
blind  and  three  suffering  from  partial  par- 
alysis. The  town  itself  is  a  health  resort 
for  the  tuberculous. 

To  the  World  War  we  are  indebted  for  a 
certain  illumination  on  small  town  problems 
and  small  town  needs.  To  the  social  case 
worker  it  is  significant  that  77  per  cent  of 
all  the  communities  in  which  Home  Service 
operated  during  the  war  represented  small 
towns  and  rural  districts.  It  is  also  signi- 
ficant that  in  90  per  cent  of  these  communi- 
ties no  family  agency  had  previously 
existed.  The  little  town  described  above 
occupies  a  region  that  nature  has  made 
beautiful,  yet  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  case  work  problems  it  is  scarcely  an 
exception  to  its  class.  In  the  traditional 
Mexican  town,  we  find  the  clean  swept  front 
to  the  little  adobe,  house,  but  the  inner 
court  is  hidden  from  view.  So  in  small 
towns  everywhere,  a  casual  glance  may 
reveal  the  clean  swept  front;  it  is  only  by 
searching  the  inner  courts,  the  hidden  spots 
in  community  life  where  infection  takes 
place,  that  our  case  work  problems  come 
to  light,  problems  of  whose  existence  the 
small  town  is  almost  invariably  skeptical. 

I  have  said  that  we  must  think  of  the 
small  town  as  we  would  of  an  individual  or 
a  family  to  whose  service  we  had  been 
called.  Therefore,  in  approaching  a  small 
town  from  the  case  work  viewpoint,  we 
must  be  fortified  by  a  knowledge  of  small 
town  psychology.  We  shall  find  the  small 
town  intensely  personal  in  its  attitudes.  It 
presents  the  same  difficulties  of  approach 
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that  we  find  in  the  family,  the  same  pre- 
judices, the  same  determination  to  manage 
its  own  affairs,  the  same  resentment  of 
implied  criticism.  As  freely  as  families 
discuss  their  intimate  affairs  among  their 
own  members,  so  the  small  town  discusses 
the  affairs  of  its  neighbors.  The  aiding  of 
John  Jones  or  Sam  McHugh  will  be  a  matter 
of  community  concern,  which  will  include 
community  condemnation  or  community 
approval.  This  is  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  relation  to  her  work  that  the 
small  town  case  worker  must  bear  in  mind. 
In  attempting  to  establish  a  family  agency 
in  a  small  town,  the  case  worker,  in  accord 
with  good  case  work  tactics,  would  first  take 
cognizance  of  the  agencies  already  in  the 
field.  There  is  hardly  a  small  town,  known 
to  the  writer,  that  does  not  possess  in  addi- 
tion to  public  outdoor  relief  a  private  relief 
agency  jDperating  under  one  of  various 
names,  the  most  popular  of  which  is  "Asso- 
ciated Charities."  These  little  relief  agencies 
represent  widely  different  forms  of  organi- 
zation, some  of  which  the  charity  organiza- 
tion movement  would  find  difficulty  in 
tying  up  with  any  possible  atavistic  tend- 
ency inherent  in  the  movement.  Such  for 
instance  is  the  form  adopted  by  one  pros- 
perous and  enterprising  agricultural  com- 
munity of  six  thousand  people,  where  each 
year  during  the  Christmas  season,  all  civic, 
commercial,  social  and  religious  bodies 
contribute  to  a  common  fund  which  is  dis- 
bursed, under  the  name  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  in  the  form  of  Christmas  baskets, 
A  house-to-house  canvass  is  made  by  a 
band  of  young  women  who  ask  the  tactful 
question,  "Do  you  know  of  any  family  in 
your  neighborhood  that  needs  a  Christmas 
basket?"  Year  after  year  this  temporary 
organization  mobilizes  for  this  specific 
purpose  and  disbands.  Yet  last  year  in  this 
same  town  the  Christmas  season  had 
hardly  passed  away  when  the  mother  of 
three  small  children  was  deserted  by  her 
husband.  She  was  expecting  her  fourth 
child  when  the  court  took  possession  of  her 
children.  Because  of  her  inability  to  support 
them  they  were  put  temporarily  in  a  chil- 


dren's home  and  a  few  weeks  later  placed 
for  adoption. 

In  another  community  of  approximately 
seven  thousand,  the  term  "Associated 
Charities"  has  been  interpreted  literally  and 
every  organization  in  the  town,  including 
the  mayor,  the  county  commissioners,  the 
woman's  club,  and  the  Red  Cross  is  repre- 
sented in  a  delegate  capacity  upon  the 
board.  Each  organization  contributes  to  a 
central  fund  but  investigates  its  own  cases, 
that  is,  those  appealing  direct  to  the  organi- 
zation in  question.  Recommendations  for 
financial  aid  are  referred  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  representative  body,  who  writes  a 
check  for  the  amount.  If  the  sum  called 
for  is  unusually  large,  the  representatives 
are  called  together.  The  writer  recently 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  one  of  these 
unique  gatherings.  The  group  was  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  circle,  one  of  the 
members  of  which  was  the  "case,"  an  old 
man  of  eighty-six  who  had  been  furnished 
transportation  for  himself  and  wife  to  the 
town  in  question  by  an  agency  in  another 
county.  He  had  just  placed  his  wife,  a 
chronic  invalid,  in  the  local  hospital,  where 
no  financial  arrangement  had  been  made  for 
her  care,  and  was  about  to  return  to  his 
home  town,  to  which  he  had  transportation. 
A  trapper  and  a  prospector,  he  had  lived  in 
New  Mexico  for  eighteen  years  and  now 
asked  for  a  loan  of  fifty  dollars  with  which 
to  purchase  a  trapping  outfit.  When  these 
facts  had  been  duly  presented,  the  chairman 
announced,  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  case 
is  an  emergency."  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
writer,  who  occupied  the  next  seat,  whis- 
pered, "But  he  has  return  transportation  to 
his  home  town." 

The  use  of  the  term  "Associated  Chari- 
ties" to  designate  the  relief  agency  of  the 
small  town  is  largely  psychological.  Back 
of  the  term  the  small  town  visualizes  cen- 
tralization of  effort,  the  protection  of  the 
community  against  duplication  and  waste 
and  other  historic  evils  associated  with 
relief  giving.  True  co-operation,  repre- 
sented by  a  mass  of  social  agencies,  each 
engaged  upon  some  specific  task  but  work- 
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ing  toward  a  rounded  social  program,  which 
involves  the  whole  problem  of  inter-relation, 
a  dovetailing  rather  than  an  overlapping  of 
effort,  is  a  philosophical  conception  which 
the  small  town  has  not  yet  grasped.  "  But," 
you  may  object,  "that  is  a  city  concept. 
It  does  not  apply  to  the  small  town,  which 
has  practically  no  social   agencies." 

This  was  the  complaint  made  by  the 
secretary  in  one  town  where  a  weak  family 
agency  was  struggling  to  hold  its  own. 
"Our  work  is  so  different,"  she  argued. 
"We  have  no  agencies  such  as  you  have  in 
the  city."  The  town  was  a  railroad  center 
with  shops  that  offered  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  As  she 
walked  down  the  main  street,  the  visitor 
saw  the  sign  "R.R.Y.M.C.A."  Further  she 
read  in  gilt  letters,  "O.S.L.  Family  Club."  A 
government  employment  agency  and  the 
county  court  house  stood  on  a  side  street; 
in  the  distance  a  handsome  high  school  and 
several  churches  appeared.  She  wondered 
what  each  of  these  agencies  was  doing  and 
in  what  way  each  could  contribute  to  the 
newly  conceived  family  welfare  program 
in  this  small  town.  She  found  the  Y.M.C.A., 
a  railroad  institution,  giving  temporary 
shelter  to  transient  men — one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  town.  In  the  court  house  she 
found  a  county  home  demonstrator  eager  to 
co-operate  with  the  family  agency  along 
budgetary  and  dietetic  lines.  The  govern- 
ment employment  bureau  and  a  farm  bureau 
were  both  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the 
problem  of  employment.  She  visited  the 
high  school  and  found  a  school  nurse,  a 
woman  of  considerable  social  vision  who 
had  long  recognized  the  need  of  a  family 
case  work  agency.  She  accompanied  the 
nurse  to  the  small  foreign  settlement  which 
embraced  about  five  hundred  Italian,  Greek 
and  Austrian  families  and  found  there 
conditions  rivalling  the  slums  of  our  largest 
cities,  with  the  exception  that  they  were 
less  extensive  and  in  place  of  lofty  tenements 
tumble-down  shacks  were  occupied  as 
dwellings.  She  called  on  the  secretary  of  the 
O.S.L.  Family  Club,  the  welfare  worker  of 
the   railroad   company   and   an   important 


person  from  a  co-operative  standpoint  in 
this  typical  railroad  town.  She  visited  the 
shops  and  found  two  hundred  women, 
dressed  in  overalls,  working  amid  the  deaf- 
ening crash  of  heavy  machinery.  It  was 
during  the  war  and  they  were  doing  men's 
work.  "How  many  men,  formerly  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  and  now  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  have  wives, 
mothers  or  sisters  employed  in  the  shops?" 
asked  the  visitor.  The  secretary  did  not 
know,  neither  did  the  secretary  of  the  Red 
Cross,  but  they  agreed  that  a  definite  line 
of  co-operation  should  be  maintained  in  the 
future. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  creation  of  new 
tools,  although  this  is  one  of  her  essential 
tasks,  but  rather  in  the  development  of 
existing  community  resources  that  the  case 
worker  in  the  small  town  may  render  her 
most  significant  service.  During  a  short 
training  course  in  a  town  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  in  southern  Idaho,  all  the  com- 
munity's resources  were  for  the  first  time 
tapped  from  the  angle  of  the  family  worker. 

One  dependent  family  in  that  town  was  said  to  have 
been  in  receipt  of  continuous  aid  from  the  county  for 
over  a  year.  This  led  to  a  visit  by  a  member  of  the 
training  course  to  the  office  of  the  county  commission- 
ers. Although  a  local  woman,  this  was  her  first  visit 
to  his  office  and  she  was  shocked  to  discover  that  the 
county  kept  no  records  and  that  in  order  to  learn  how 
much  the  family  had  received  during  the  preceding 
year  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  all  the  vouchers 
covering  that  period.  "Don't  you  even  keep  a  card 
index  of  the  names  of  the  families  you  aid  ?"  she  asked. 
This  was  a  new  idea  to  the  commissioner,  but  he  grasped 
its  significance.  "No,"  he  replied,  "but  we  will  from 
now  on."  A  few  months  later,  the  woman  who  sug- 
gested this  innovation  was  offered  the  newly-created 
office  of  county  relief  agent. 

A  girl  of  thirteen  was  out  of  school  and  at  work  on 
a  farm.  "Why  is  this  child  not  in  school?"  was  asked. 
"Because  her  mother  needs  her  earnings,"  was  the 
reply.  After  some  discussion  the  class  was  convinced 
that  this  was  not  a  legitimate  excuse.  A  visitor  was 
sent  to  the  home.  Upon  her  return  she  said,  "The 
chief  reason  that  this  child  is  out  of  school  is  because 
she  is  two  miles  from  the  school  building  and  the  roads 
are  very  muddy."  "What  do  children  living  in  Idaho 
do  when  they  live  too  far  from  school.'"  "They  ride 
in  the  school  wagon,"  was  the  reply.  "Why  is  this 
child  not  using  the  school  wagon?"  "Because  you 
have  to  pay  for  it,"  said  another.  "That  is  a  mistake," 
said  a  third  member  of  the  group,  "it  is  free."  "Where 
shall  we  get  correct  information  about  the  school  wagon, 
and  what  steps  shall  we  take  with  reference  to  this 
particular  child?"  This  question  resulted  in  a  call 
upon  the  probation  officer  who  was  responsible  for 
school  attendance.    The  visitor  returned  with  the  in- 
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formation  that  the  school  was  only  half  a  mile  from  the 
farmhouse  where  the  child  lived  and  that  other  children 
were  walking  the  distance  every  day.  The  probation 
officer  communicated  with  the  mother  and  the  child 
was  in  school  on  the  following  morning. 

In  the  home  of  one  dependent  family  an  exceedingly 
unsanitary  condition  was  discovered.  Nothing  in  the 
past  experience  of  the  group  indicated  how  such  a  con- 
dition could  be  met  in  this  particular  town.  After  some 
discussion  it  was  decided  that  this  was  the  duty  of  the 
city  health  officer  although  no  one  present  had  ever 
heard  of  his  taking  any  interest  in  such  a  situation. 
In  fact,  when  the  visitor  talked  with  the  health  officer, 
he  told  her  that  his  duties  were  confined  to  streets  and 
alleys.  When  the  visitor  urged  action  in  this  particular 
case,  he  said  that  he  would  have  to  consult  the  city 
attorney.  It  was  with  pleasure  that  the  visitor  dis- 
covered this  additional  community  resource — the  city 
attorney — and  wondered  to  what  further  use  she  could 
put  him  in  the  service  of  the  community. 

In  another  family,  there  was  a  sickly  baby  whom  the 
county  physician  had  attended.  When  the  visitor 
called  on  the  doctor,  she  said,  "The  baby  looks  under- 
nourished." "Good  enough  for  it,"  he  replied,  "If 
I  had  my  way  I  would  put  several  of  the  family  in  jail." 
"When  did  you  last  see  the  baby.'"  she  indignantly 
asked.  "About  three  months  ago,"  he  replied,  ".\fter 
that,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  ask  him  to  examine  the  baby 
again.  I  decided  that  I  would  take  it  to  another  doc- 
tor." 

Teaching  a  community  to  accept  the 
recognized  standards  of  social  work  is  a 
peculiarly  slow  process,  and  one  to  which 
the  handling  of  a  concrete  problem  will  most 
convincingly  contribute.  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  cited  above,each  step,tri  vial  though 
it  may  seem,  represented  an  important  educa- 
tional advance  in  this  particular  community. 

As  already  indicated,  the  social  case 
worker  will  find  in  the  small  town  as  in  the 
city  opportunity  for  the  application  of  the 
case  work  method  to  three  distinct  though 
related  phases  of  community  life — to  family 
maladjustments,  to  agency  relationships, 
and  to  the  development  of  community 
activities.  Case  work  as  applied  to  agency 
relationships  represents  the  process  known 
as  community  organization  which  involves 
(i)  the  establishment  of  a  friendly  relation- 
ship among  agencies,  (2)  the  recognition  of 
difference  in  function  on  the  part  of  each, 
which  implies  investigation,  (3)  an  under- 
standing of  interrelation,  which  involves  in- 
terpretation and  is  therefore  a  diagnostic  pro- 
cess, and  (4)  a  correlation  of  activities  result- 
ing in  the  adoption  of  a  working  program. 

While  the  case  work  method  presents  a 
series   of   clear-cut   steps    that   follow   one 


another  in  logical  sequence,  yet  as  every 
case  worker  knows  the  approach  to  family 
treatment  or  to  a  community  program  is 
beset  by  a  number  of  difficulties  in  which 
logic  plays  a  relatively  small  part,  the 
scientific  demonstration  being  continually 
modified  by  the  human  factor.  A  case 
worker  who  is  blazing  the  trail  in  one  small 
town  has  found  this  out.  She  began  her 
work  on  the  sound  foundation  of  a  family 
case  work  program,  but  soon  became  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  agency  relation- 
ships. The  town  has  a  population  of  six 
thousand  and  is  located  in  a  rich  agricul- 
tural district.  It  is  self-centered  and  com- 
plaisant. The  case  worker  is  known  as  the 
community  worker,  a  term  which  the  com- 
munity is  unable  to  define.  Up  to  her 
advent,  there  had  been  no  case  work  agency. 
The  leading  factors  in  the  relief  field  were  the 
county  commissioners,  the  county  physician, 
the  juvenile  probation  officer,  the  churches, 
and  the  city  charity  board,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  one  worker  who  had  grown  old  in 
volunteer  service. 

Quietly  the  social  worker  went  to  work, 
careful  not  to  impose  her  skill  where  it  was 
not  wanted,  waiting  for  invitation  while  she 
demonstrated.  Opposition  was  immediately 
encountered  on  the  part  of  the  churches, 
all  of  which  were  actively  engaged  in  relief 
work  and  had  voiced  their  disapproval  of 
bringing  in  a  social  worker.  Each  church 
had  done  its  work  in  its  own  way,  helping 
a  select  few  who  it  believed  were  unknown 
to  other  relief  sources.  Having  obtained 
permission  to  speak  before  the  Ministerial 
Alliance,  the  social  worker  secured  the 
promise  that  each  church  would  furnish  for 
registration  purposes  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  families  it  was  helping.  In  return 
she  promised  that  she  would  not  visit  any 
family  which  a  particular  church  wished  to 
keep  under  its  own  care.  When  the  lists 
were  checked  for  duplications,  it  was  found 
that  one  family  had  been  retained  by  each 
of  six  churches  as  its  own  special  protege. 
Back  to  each  of  the  six  pastors  went  the 
social  worker  and  asked  the  question, 
"Which  church  would  like  to  assume  the 
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entire  responsibility  for  this  family?"  The 
family  was  left  in  the  care  of  the  social 
worker. 

The  city  board  of  charities  offered  no 
obstacle  to  the  new  program.  Its  activities 
had  been  confined  chiefly  to  transients.  The 
elderly  woman  who  had  constituted  the 
board  welcomed  the  new  worker.  "Let  me 
know,  Mrs.  Blank,"  said  the  social  worker, 
"if  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can  co-oper- 
ate with  you."  "Oh  my  dear,"  responded 
the  old  lady,  "I  am  glad  you  are  here.  I 
have  done  this  work  for  so  many  years  that 
I  feel  it  is  time  for  me  to  lay  it  aside." 

In  this  little  town,  the  county  physician 
was  responsible  for  the  joint  medical  and 
relief  program  of  the  county.  Most  of  the 
applications  for  relief  had  formerly  come 
to  the  county  probation  officer,  who  had 
referred  them  for  aid  to  the  county  physi- 
cian. A  shift  in  the  procedure  now  took 
place.  The  probation  officer  still  referred 
applications  to  the  county  physician,  but 
the  latter  turned  them  over  for  investigation 
to  the  social  worker.  A  strained  relationship 
with  the  probation  officer  several  times 
threatened,  but  no  serious  breach  occurred. 

The  difficulties  of  the  social  worker  were 
not  confined  to  the  representatives  of  other 
agencies.  Even  on  her  own  board  she  had 
frequently  to  combat  prejudices  detrimental 
to  her  work.  On  one  occasion  a  board  mem- 
ber asked,  "Are  you  helping  Mrs.  R?  If 
so  we  want  nothing  more  done  for  her." 
When  the  objection  was  sifted  down,  it  was 
found  that  on  a  former  occasion  this  par- 
ticular board  member  had  sent  a  personal 
contribution  to  Mrs.  R  and  that  Mrs.  R  had 
unfortunately  thanked  the  wrong  person. 

Within  two  months  the  social  worker  had 
a  clientele  of  twenty-five  families,  all  in- 
volving problems  which  called  for  continuous 
treatment.  Some  of  the  most  serious  were 
in  connection  with  the  housing  situation  in 
which  overcrowding  was  a"  frequent  evil. 
She  is  now  struggling  with  another  difficulty 
that  confronts  practically  every  case  worker 
whose  field  of  effort  lies  in  an  unorganized 
community,  the  inability  to  carry  out  her 
plans  of  treatment.    The  family  accepts  the 


plan.  The  probation  officer  visits  the  family 
and  offers  advice.  The  minister  calls  and  the 
family  sees  its  problem  from  still  a  different 
angle.  The  neighbors  are  most  kind  and 
each  has  a  different  solution.  The  doctor 
has  his  own  view  of  the  situation.  The 
plan  fails.  Perhaps  the  social  worker  is  in 
part  at  fault.  Does  she  take  into  consulta- 
tion other  interested  parties,  each  of  whom 
has  a  legitimate  contact  with  the  home,  or 
are  her  decisions  based  on  her  own  judg- 
ment? The  case  committee  is  an  institution 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  played  a 
minor  part  in  the  development  of  small 
town  case  work  ideals.  Because  of  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  confidential  rela- 
tionships, it  is  furthermore  an  instrument 
that  must  be  developed  with  care  in  the 
small  town.  It  is,  however,  an  essential 
factor  in  the  education  of  any  community. 

The  small  town  case  worker  must  be 
above  all  else  a  resourceful  person.  We  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  realize  that  she 
must  also  be  what  may  be  termed,  for  want 
of  definite  nomenclature,  a  combination 
worker.  In  a  Wyoming  town  an  interesting 
experiment  is  being  worked  out.  The  case 
worker  is  receiving  her  salary  from  four 
different  sources.  She  is  serving  the  county 
as  relief  agent,  the  public  schools  as  truancy 
officer,  and  the  city  council  as  police  woman. 
In  the  last-mentioned  capacity,  she  is 
handling,  in  the  words  of  the  sheriff,  "those 
cases  that  demand  the  services  of  a  woman  of 
discretion."  In  addition  to  the  duties  speci- 
fied,sheisalsoactingashomeservice  secretary. 

The  experience  herein  recorded  indicates 
some  of  the  possibilities  for  social  case  work 
in  the  small  community  and  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
method  but  in  the  adaptation  of  the  case 
work  method,  as  we  know  it,  to  the  par- 
ticular community  in  which  she  is  engaged, 
that  the  small  town  case  worker  will  demon- 
strate her  greatest  skill.  In  the  discovery 
and  utilization  of  new  sources  of  informa- 
tion, in  the  development  of  new  tools  for 
treatment,  the  small  town  worker  has  a  rare 
opportunity  to  make  a  definite  contribution 
to  the  case  work  program.     If  we  believe 
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that  the  case  work  method  has  a  universal 
application,  that  it  is  not  alone  concerned 
with  a  community's  dependent  group,  but 
that  it  is  also  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  normal  family  life  on  the  part  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  then  we  must,  in 
accord  with  this  belief,  develop  in  the  small 
community  a  type  of  family  agency  that 
will   offer    a    service    rather    than    a    relief 


approach.  Through  the  institution  of  some 
particular  phase  of  service — it  may  be 
information,  it  may  be  something  else — 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  and  not  alone  those  of  the  disad- 
vantaged family,  the  community  will  learn 
to  interpret  the  field  of  family  case  work  in 
its  true  sense  as  something  more  than  a 
relief  program. 


BEFORE  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT 

HELEN    B.    PENDLETON 


THE  district  nurse  was  a  new  arrival 
that  summer.  She  was  a  brave  and 
fine  spirited  girl  but  when  Timothy 
Ryan  threw  the  water  pitcher  at  her  she  ran 
out  of  the  house  and  up  to  the  district  office 
to  ask  help  in  getting  him  into  a  hospital, 
for  Timothy  had  delirium  tremens  and  was 
smashing  everything  in  sight. 

Down  at  the  city  hall,  the  supervisors 
could  not,  they  said,  take  a  direct  hand  in 
placing  Timothy  in  a  hospital.  There  must 
be  a  reason  more  obvious  than  a  water 
pitcher  flying  out  of  the  front  door  at  you. 
He  must  be  legally  committed  as  suffering 
from  alcoholic  insanity  and  this  required 
the  signatures  of  two  physicians  before  the 
ambulance  and  two  stout  men  capable  of 
controlling  flying  water  pitchers  could  go 
near  the  house.  St.  Margaret's  Hospital 
would  receive  him  when  this  was  done  but 
it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  city  fathers  to 
take  active  steps  in  such  matters.  Like 
royalty  they  received  petitions  and  visitors 
but  never  went  calling. 

Meanwhile  poor  Timothy  had  subsided 
into  a  corner  where  he  crouched  trembling 
and  whimpering  and  muttering  his  fear  of 
the  yellow  dogs  that  pursued  him  in  his 
crazed  imagination. 

And  all  this  while  two  scurrying  young 
women  went  hither  and  yon  seeking  doctors 
willing  to  accompany  them  to  the  wretched 
place  the  Ryans  called  home.  When  at  last 
they  reached  there  Timothy  had  fled  to  the 
garret,  locked  himself  in  and  refused  to 
come  out. 

After   many    hours   of   delay    and    more 


scurrying  for  other  amiable  doctors  Timothy 
finally  reached  the  alcoholic  ward  of  St. 
Margaret's  and  his  district  friends  turned 
their  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  family 
whose  need  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
following  letter: 

"Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  up  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Ryan  living  on  Dale 
Street  as  I  know  they  are  very  poor  and  in 
need.  Mrs.  Ryan  is  a  good  woman  and  has 
five  or  six  children.  The  oldest,  of  fifteen 
years,  is  a  very  nice  girl  living  with  me.  I 
pay  her  $5.00  a  month  and  try  to  keep  back 
fifty  cents  a  month  so  that  she  can  have  a 
little  bank  account.  I  obtained  her  through 
a  woman  who  worked  for  me  who  heard  of 
her  from  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Dale 
Street.  They  think  very  highly  of  the 
family.  The  father  is  a  good  man  in  every 
respect  except  his  habit  of  drinking  now  and 
then.  He  is  always  quiet  even  when  under 
the  influence  of  liquor." 

This  last  as  to  Timothy's  quietude  must 
be  taken  in  a  flexible  sense  when  we  remem- 
ber the  water  pitcher,  but  he  was  soon  out 
of  St.  Margaret's  and  repentant,  declaring 
that  he  had  once  kept  sober  five  years  and 
could  do  it  again.  There  was  a  mission  going 
on  at  St.  Bridget's  Church  and  he  would 
go  right  down  there  and  swear  off.  He  was 
sure  he  could  get  work  at  Gimbel's  Point. 

So  the  family  was  moved  into  a  decent 
neighborhood  under  the  shadow  of  the 
church  and  near  the  good  sisters  where 
there  would  be  a  chance  to  keep  the  man  to 
his  pledge  and  the  children  in  school. 

Besides    the    necessary    material    help    a 
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friendly  visitor  was  asked  to  keep  closely 
in  touch  with  the  family  for  several  years. 
She  still  goes  to  see  them  occasionally.  "I 
think  Annie  and  Dan  are  Mrs.  Grayson's 
favorites,"  says  Mrs.  Ryan,  "because  they 
were  the  babies  when  she  first  came  here. 
They  think  the  world  and  all  of  her." 

Big  broad-shouldered  Timothy  worked 
with  fair  regularity  at  Gimbel's  Point,  and 
while  there  were  downfalls  it  was  actually 
three  years  before  another  alcoholic  seizure 
came  on,  and  by  that  time  the  two  oldest  chil- 
dren were  at  work  and  the  wife  had  begun, 
through  the  visitor's  influence,  to  save 
money  in  the  Building  and  Loan  Association. 


The  house  in  which  they  live  now  belongs 
to  Timothy  Ryan  and  his  wife,  and  is 
entirely  paid  for. 

Some  time  ago  the  former  district  secre- 
tary dropped  in  to  pay  a  friendly  call. 
"Lord  love  you!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ryan, 
"but  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Tim  was  talking 
about  that  last  time  he  had  such  a  spell. 
He  wasn't  so  drunk  but  he  could  remember 
begging  you  to  make  me  let  him  out  of  the 
kitchen  where  I  had  locked  him  in  and  took 
his  pants  away  and  such  a  sight  he  was  in  his 
shirt  and  red  flannel  drawers! 

"Ah,  but  I've  had  oceans  of  luck  since 
you  first  sent  Mrs.  Grayson  to  see  me!" 


IN  OUR  OWN  FIELD 


THE    CASE    WORKER    AND    THE    FACTORY 

IS  THERE  a  family  case  worker  who  has  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  poor,  feeble-minded,  epileptic 
girl  struggling  to  compete  with  normal  individuals 
in  factory  work  and  always  playing  a  losing  game? 
Her  frequent  attacks  of  illness  cause  her  to  change  from 
one  mill  to  another,  until  chances  for  work  are  few.  If 
she  comes  from  an  immoral  or  a  poor  home,  where  the 
family  is  more  interested  in  her  pay  envelope  than  in 
her  welfare,  more  the  pity ! 

It  was  with  such  a  problem  that  the  Employees' 
Sick  Benefit  Association  of  the  King  Philip  Mills  in 
Fall  River  was  dealing  when  the  case  worker  from  the 
Association  for  Community  Welfare  was  called  in 
consultation.  Immediate  action  brought  about  the 
girl's  commitment,  through  the  court,  to  an  institution. 
This  action  protected  the  girl  and  the  community  and 
assured  the  employer  of  more  than  a  palliative  han- 
dling of  the  problem. 

The  matter  of  engaging  a  trained  family  case  worker 
to  co-operate  with  the  industrial  nurse  was,  at  this 
point,  introduced  to  the  directors  of  the  Employees' 
Sick  Benefit  Association,  who  agreed  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  part  time  worker  for  a  period  of  four  months,  the 
Association  for  Community  Welfare  to  furnish  the 
worker.  All  employees  whose  absences  from  the  mill 
were  unaccounted  for  were  visited.  The  cause  of  ab- 
sence and  a  detailed  account  of  the  home  and  social 
conditions  were  reported  to  the  office.  In  cases  of  sick- 
ness, the  patient  was  referred  to  the  mill  physician, 
hospital  or  district  nurse,  and  in  every  instance  re- 
sources within  the  family  itself,  or  within  the  larger 
community  group  were  drawn  upon  to  meet  some  of 
the  needs.  Housing  conditions,  the  general  living 
arrangements  of  the  home  were  closely  observed,  and 
poor  sanitation,  over-crowding  or  other  things  which  af- 
fected the  health  of  the  tenants  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  local  board  of  health. 


Where  special  diet  was  needed  the  visiting  house- 
keeper was  introduced  and  gave  instruction  to  young 
housewives,  sometimes  young  girls  in  the  family  whose 
task  it  was  to  prepare  the  meals  and  pack  the  dinner- 
pails  for  the  worker. 

The  experiment  impressed  the  employer  not  only 
with  the  resulting  conservation  of  the  nurse's  time 
but  with  the  more  speedy  and  permanent  adjustment 
made  for  the  worker.  The  accomplishments  of  this 
case  work  won  for  the  Association  for  Community 
Welfare  recognition  in  other  mills  in  the  city,  especially 
in  cases  where  there  was  need  of  investigation  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  group  insurance  policies  at 
the  death  of  an  employee.  Where  the  mill  reserves  the 
right  to  designate  the  beneficiary,  it  can  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  family  make  the  Association  for  Community 
Welfare  the  trustee.  This  has  been  recommended  in 
special  cases  where  a  plan  for  the  future  was  to  be 
worked  out  with  the  fanjily. 

To  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  unfortunate  experience 
of  paying  insurance  to  a  disinterested  party  who  was 
designated  by  the  policy  holder  and  allowing  the  de- 
pendents to  go  unprovided  for,  one  mill  recently  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  avail  itself  in  the  future  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  engaging  the  case  worker  from  the  Association. 

Through  such  meeting  of  actual  needs  the  case  worker 
will,  we  feel,  be  assured  her  permanent  place  in  indus- 
try. This  experiment  is  still  in  its  early  stages;  many 
adjustments  by  employers,  by  employees,  and  by  the 
social  worker  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individuals  in  whose  well-being  the  community  as  well 
as  the  factory  is  interested.  Such  co-operation  tends 
to  link  more  closely  the  industrial  and  social  forces, 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  ideals  of  each. 
It  suggests  a  type  of  welfare  work  which  is  disinterested, 
co-ordinated  with  similar  activities  in  the  community, 
and  in  which  the  employer  bears  his  full  responsibility. 

Alice  M.  Bell,  General  Secretary 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Association  for  Community  Welfare 
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THE  BOARD  DISCOVERS  CASE  WORK» 

EVERYONE  is  burdened  with  that  subconscious 
question — or  shall  we  be  frank  and  say  conscious 
question? — How  shall  we  acquire  and  retain  the 
interest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Board  Member.''  We  have  all 
studied  the  group  collectively  and  individually  and 
some  of  us  have  offered  up  thanks  for  a  leader  who  sells 
our  "wares,"  but  those  of  us  who  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  such  leadership  await  that  third  Saturday 
or  second  Monday  with  fear  and  trembling. 

With  the  exception  of  the  always  few  who  are  in 
touch  with  minute  details  the  board  usually  gets  only 
the  executive's  viewpoint  of  the  organization,  and  the 
question  of  revealing  to  the  whole  directorate  the  real 
nature  of  the  work  without  their  actual  participation 
in  it  gave  food  for  much  meditation.  How  could  we 
show  them,  for  instance,  that  Mamie  Doe  must  go  to 
the  hospital  to  safeguard  both  herself  and  the  communi- 
ty; that  if  we  gave  relief  which  enabled  her  to  continue 
on  her  selfish  and  thoughtless  way  we  at  least  shared 
the  blame  for  any  consequent  disaster;  that  also, 
there  must  be  more  than  the  negative  action  of  "cut- 
ting off  relief"  on  our  part;  that  Mamie  and  the  or- 
ganization must  be  active  co-operators  in  the  ultimate 
plan  of  treatment. 

With  a  feeling  that  we  were  venturing  on  unknown 
and  delicate  ground  we  finally  essayed  an  experiment. 
We  chose  a  very  complicated  record,  one  which  seemed 
to  have  run  the  gamut  of  problems  and  had  had  the 
service  of  three  field  workers  and  a  strong  volunteer  in 
addition  to  a  very  marked  spirit  of  co-operation  from 
various  other  agencies.  It  was  copied  in  detail,  even 
the  face  sheet,  and  with  our  hearts  in  our  mouths  it 
was  "released," — thirty-six  copies  of  one  of  our  prized 
"confidential  family  records"  given  a  chance  to  lie  on 
Mr.  Banker's  desk,  or  to  be  cast  aside  by  Mr.  Dry 
Goods  Man  while  he  decides  to  cut  prices,  and  to  be 
presented  perhaps  by  Mrs.  Lady  Member  at  her  after- 
noon bridge. 

But  after  a  week,  "first  returns"  began  to  come  in. 
(A  letter  had  been  sent  asking  that  the  volume  be  re- 
turned with  criticisms.)  Gradually,  thirty-four  copies 
were  back  in  our  hands  with  criticisms  and  suggestions, 
many  of  them  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  Some  could 
not  understand  why  so  many  visits  were  necessar}'  to 
people  who  would  not  listen  to  the  visitor;  others  felt 
the  children  should  be  "shut  up";  and  various  forms  of 
work  were  suggested— nothing,  however,  suitable  for 
the  crippled  mother  or  the  tuberculous  son.  At  the 
board  meeting  following  the  "release,"  most  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  discussing  "Mrs.  Case,"  a  discussion  which 
gave  us  a  chance  to  turn  our  directors'  meeting  into  a 
real  case  conference,  with  the  following  decision:  "At 
intervals  send  other  such  material  to  board  members." 

Six  months  later  the  same  plan  was  repeated  with, 
we  believe,  added  strength.  This  time  we  selected  a 
record  running  for  a  period  of  three  years,  prepared 
a  summary  of  the  first  two  years'  work  and  copied  the 

iSee  also  The  Family,  Vol.  I,  No.  8,  p.  25. 
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third  in  detail.  The  letter  which  accompanied  this  ex- 
plained the  summar>-.  During  the  time  between  the 
"releases"  we  had  had  an  election  of  ofiicers  and  di- 
rectors which  had  brought  us  nine  new  people  to  be 
considered,  but  our  satisfaction  over  the  general  re- 
action from  the  original  tr}'-out  strengthened  us.  Fear- 
ing that  we  might  need  additional  strength  we  had 
prepared  a  diagnostic  summary'  and  when  the  time  of 
the  next  board  meeting  arrived,  the  visitor  was  on  hand. 
How  easy  to  call  her  in  with  said  summary  to  explain 
to  Mr.  Banker  why,  even  with  the  assets  noted,  liabili- 
ties predominated.  The  outcome  was  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  decreed  that  each  of  its  members  (in 
rotation)  should  spend  at  least  two  consecutive  hours 
in  the  office  during  the  week  preceding  the  regular  board 
meeting,  at  which  he  should  give  a  report  of  his  obser- 
vations. 

One  man  who  always  felt  that  requests  from  other 
agencies  for  reduced  transportation  rates  should  be 
honored  happened  to  make  his  visit  when  such  an  ap- 
plication was  under  consideration.  He  was  interested 
in  knowing  the  outcome  of  the  case  (which,  fortunately 
for  us  in  this  particular  insUnce,  happened  to  be  dis- 
astrous) and  he  is  now  firmly  convinced  that  all  the 
details  of  writing,  wiring  and  holding  the  clients  while 
investigation  is  made  is  the  only  worthwhile  procedure. 
Another  member  who  came  at  io:c»  lengthened  his 
visit  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  since  that  time 
has  kept  in  touch  with  the  progress  made  in  a  number 
of  the  cases  he  studied  that  day. 

This  evidence  of  awakening  interest  does  not  of 
course  indicate  that  every  board  member  has  become 
an  expert  in  dealing  with  family  problems;  it  does  mean, 
however,  that  the  work  for  which  they  are  sponsors  is 
no  longer  a  mystery  to  them.  Case  work  is  more  than 
an  empty  phrase;  investigation  connotes  something 
other  than  the  technique  of  a  detective  agency.  In 
other  words,  the  spirit  of  family  social  work  is  actually 
swimming  into  their  ken  and  with  this  critical  evalua- 
tion and  deepening  appreciation  of  the  task  before 
their  society  has  come  a  stauncher  loyalty  to  it.  Far 
from  feeling  that  the  record  reading  and  office  visits 
take  too  much  time,  our  directors  have  welcomed  them 
as  opportunities.  They  feel  that  they  have  at  last 
discovered  a  way  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  work. 

^LvRY  I.  Russell 
General  Secretary,  Memphis  CTenn.) 

Associated  Charities 


ANNUAL  REIPORTS  seem  to  be  more  attractive 
and  readable  as  the  years  go  by.  At  least  that 
is  the  impression  which  comes  from  the  perusal  of 
some  which  have  recently  come  to  the  Association. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Yonkers 
gives  us  this  year  a  32  page  booklet  in  a  serviceable 
"O.  D."  cover.  The  various  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  year  are  featured  by  means  of  bold  face 
topical  headings.  Occasional  case  stories  are  woven 
in  as  illustrations.  Under  "How  the  C.  O.  S.  goes 
about  it"  is  a  brief  but  telling  exposition  of  case  work 
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methods.  The  emphasis  on  service  rather  than  direct 
financial  relief  is  made  both  in  the  body  of  the  report 
and  in  the  tables  of  statistics  which  are  appended. 
Quite  apart  from  its  neat  cover,  attractive  arrangement 
of  type  and  convenient  get-up,  the  report  possesses 
that  intangible  something  which  holds  the  attention. 

The  Stamford  Associated  Charities  presents  its 
tenth  annual  message  in  a  booklet  of  the  same  general 
form  which  we  have  learned  to  associate  with  that  or- 
ganization. This  year  the  cover  is  blue,  rather  dark, 
and  presenting  a  poor  background  for  the  black-lettered 
title.  The  question  as  to  uniform  covers  for  all  publica- 
tions of  a  given  society  versus  a  yearly  change  seems 
still  open  for  discussion.  As  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  well-arranged  interior  of  the  report,  however,  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  president's  report  implies  a 
definite  assumption  by  the  board  of  its  obligation  to 
the  community.  Topical  headings  emphasize  the  va- 
rious accomplishments  and  needs  which  are  cited  in 
the  report  of  the  general  secretary.  The  account  of  a 
clothing  committee  which  operates  on  the  "case  ap- 
peal "  method,  and  of  efforts  to  help  families  find  fun  and 
recreation  are  particularly  interesting.  Incidentally, 
the  report  gives  a  pleasing  publicity  to  the  services  of 
the  American  Association,  a  linking  up  which  will 
doubtless  suggest  to  the  supporters  of  the  local  society 
something  of  its  wider  affiliation  with  and  responsibil- 
ities to  family  social  work  activities  which  are  nation- 
wide. 

Both  the  Yonkers  and  Stamford  reports  show  a 
low  percentage  of  families  needing  direct  financial  care: 
Yonkers  finds  that  49  out  of  185  families  were  thus 
aided;  Stamford,  53  out  of  391.  Both  reports  give 
admirable  businesslike  accountings  of  money  received, 
certified  by  a  public  accountant. 

A  report  of  a  different  type  is  that  which  tells  of  the 
first  year's  work  of  the  Social  Service  League  of 
Iowa  City.  This  is  a  six-page  folder,  attractively 
margined,  but  with  every  inch  of  space  utilized.  There 
is  a  pleasing  freshness  of  phraseology,  even  in  the 
grouping  of  the  year's  statistics.  For  an  inexpensive 
report  which  yet  aims  to  give  in  an  attractive  and 
readable  form  a  real  picture  of  the  purposes  of  the 
society  and  the  work  it  has  accomplished,  the  Iowa 
City  report  offers  many  happy  suggestions. 

All  three  of  the  reports  cited  are  admirable  in  that 
they  are  not  stereotyped  but  individual — each  written 
for  the  particular  public  for  which  it  was  destined. 
That,  after  all,  is  the  secret  of  good  publicity. 


THE    Tri  -  Cities    Associated    Charities    (La 
Salle,  Peru,  and  Oglesby,  111.)   reports   a  novel 
(and   successful)    annual   meeting.      It   was   in 
reality  three  meetings  rather  than  one,  held  successive- 
ly at  2:00, 4:00  and  8:00  p.  M.  of  January  19th. 

Each  of  the  three  meetings  was  organized  with  the 
thought  of  getting  over  to  the  community  two  ideas — 
first,  a  conception  of  mental  hygiene  and  the  need  of 
mental  clinics,  on  which  much  of  the  society's  work 
had  been  concentrated  last  year;  second,  an  apprecia- 


tion of  the  significance  of  family  social  work  and  some 
of  its  recent  developments. 

The  society  feels  that  the  plan  owes  its  success  to 
three  things:  the  use  of  effective  publicity  before  the 
meeting,  the  fact  that  each  session  was  planned  for  a 
different  group,  and  the  contribution  of  some  part  of 
the  program  by  people  from  the  community. 

1.  Publicity:  On  Sunday,  January  sth,  two  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  meeting,  all  the  clergymen  in 
the  three  cities  announced  the  coming  meeting  from  the 
pulpits.  A  similar  announcement  was  made  on  January 
1 2th. 

A  full  account  of  the  proposed  meeting  was  also 
printed  in  the  newspapers  on  January  6th.  Brief 
write-ups  of  the  different  plans  were  printed  at  intervals 
during  the  next  two  weeks.  Posters  advertising  the 
meeting  were  placed  in  conspicuous  windows.  Slides 
announcing  the  event  were  run  in  all  the  moving  picture 
theaters  of  the  three  cities. 

The  secretary  of  the  society  secured  invitations  to 
give  a  notice  of  the  meeting  personally  before  the 
Rotary  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Woman's  Club 
and  Manufacturers'  Club.  Other  speakers  made  a 
similar  announcement  before  other  organizations. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
the  secretary  spoke  on  social  work  to  the  entire  school 
and  urged  the  pupils  to  invite  their  parents  to  the 
meeting. 

2.  Groups:  All  women's  organizations  were  invited 
to  the  first  meeting  of  the  series,  that  held  at  2:00  p.  m. 

As  the  society  has  had  particularly  valuable  contacts 
with  the  teachers  in  the  community,  the  4:00  p.  m. 
meeting  was  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  this  group. 
Both  parochial  and  public  schools  were  invited.  All 
the  public  school  teachers  and  many  nuns  came  to  this 
session. 

The  8  o'clock  meeting  was  for  the  general  public. 

3.  Programs:  It  was  not  possible,  even  if  it  had 
been  wise,  to  vary  greatly  the  programs  which  were 
offered.  Miss  Hill  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  Dr.  Truitt, 
medical  director,  111.  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  and 
Dr.  Clark,  psychiatrist  of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research  (Chicago),  were  the  speakers.  Miss  Hill 
speaking  at  all  three  of  the  meetings. 

A  different  program  of  music  for  each  session  was 
arranged  by  the  Music  Committee  of  the  Woman's 
Club. 

Everyone  who  came  was  asked  to  register  and  was 
given  a  copy  of  the  annual  report.  By  having  the  re- 
port printed  for  distribution  it  was  possible  to  save 
much  of  the  tedium  usually  associated  with  annual 
meetings.  The  total  attendance  at  this  "progressive" 
annual  meeting  was  250. 

The  society's  one  regret  is  that  there  was  no  time, 
at  any  of  the  sessions,  for  asking  questions  or  for  dis- 
cussion. They  feel,  however,  sufficiently  encouraged 
by  the  total  results  to  attempt  for  the  future  quarterly 
public  meetings. 

HOMEMAKING  Adjustments  in  Social  Work 
is  the  title  of  a  four  weeks'  course  which  is  being 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Home  Economics  of 
the   New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.     The 
course  will  last  from  June  6  to  July  I,  1921, 

It  is  hoped  that  the  course  will  prove  especially  val- 
uable to  home  economics  supervisors  in  public  schools, 
teachers  of  vocational  classes  for  women  and  older 
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girls,  home  demonstration  agents,  nutrition  workers, 
budget  advisers,  and  members  of  college  departments 
of  home  economics.  Although  planned  primarily  for 
home  economics  women  with  professional  experience, 
the  course  will  be  open  also  to  college  juniors  and 
seniors  especially  recommended  by  the  head  of  their 
home  economics  department.  For  students  entering 
directly  from  college  a  general  course  in  sociology  is 
prerequisite,  supplemented  if  possible  by  a  course  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  social  work. 

Applications  for  membership  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  by  April  25th.  The  size  of  the  group 
is  limited  to  twenty-five,  selection  being  made  by  the 
Committee  on  the  basis  of  the  applicant's  apparent 
ability  to  profit  by  the  experiences  offered  and  the 
future  use  to  be  made  of  the  training  received.  Each 
applicant  will  be  notified  soon  after  May  ist  of  the 
Committee's  decision  with  reference  to  her  acceptance 
as  a  member  of  the  group. 

Miss  Emma  A.  Winslow,  Charity  Organization 
Society,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City,  will  be 
glad  to  give  any  desired  information  as  to  tuition  or 
other  details  of  the  course. 


THE  United  Charities  of  St.  Paul  recently 
wrote  to  eight  hundred  employers  in  the  city  in 
an  effort  to  enlist  their  co-operation  and  support 
in  meeting  the  present  unemployment  situation.  The 
employers  were  asked  to  help  find  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed whose  needs  are  known  to  the  United  Charities 
and  to  the  American  Legion.  This  experiment  is  not 
for  the  pujpose  of  adding  the  function  of  an  employ- 
ment bureau  to  the  other  tasks  of  the  society  but  as  a 
part  of  the  treatment  needed  to  combat  discouragement 
in  families  due  to  continued  unemployment.  There 
will  be  a  careful  differentiation  between  those  out  of 
work  temporarily  and  those  who  will  need  the  personal 
attention  and  interest  of  both  the  employer  and  the 
social  worker. 


THE  ALL^LM  of  the  Family  Social  Work  Insti- 
tute (formerly  the  Charit>-  Organization  Insti- 
tute) have  voted  to  give  their  annual  dues,  which 
amount  now  to  about  four  hundred  dollars  yearly,  to 
the  Alice  Higgins  Lothrop  Memorial  Fund. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


THE  Life  of  Francis  Place:  Graham  Wallas^ 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  19 19.  415  pp. 
Those  interested  in  small  group  psychology  will 
find  a  deal  of  interest  in  the  life  of  Francis  Place,  who  has 
been  so  recently  re-discovered  thac  probably  there  are 
few,  excepting  the  historians  of  England  for  the  period 
from  1800  to  1840,  who  may  be  expected  to  have  ac- 
curately placed  him  and  evaluated  his  influence.  From 
a  journeyman  maker  of  leather  breeches,  he  finally 
became  proprietor  of  a  Charing  Cross  tailoring  es- 
tablishment with  an  exceedingly  respectable  income. 
But  this  was  nothing  at  all  beside  the  far  more  signi- 
ficant fact  that  he — a  tailor,  mind  you — was  for  many 
busy  years  consulted  by  members  of  Parliament  in 
connection  with  every  single  one  of  the  important 
movements  for  individual  freedom,  industrial  freedom, 
individual  development,  Parliamentarv"  reform,  which, 
in  a  ven,-  intense  way,  liberalism  fought  out  with  stand- 
pat  conservatism  after  the  Napoleonic  era.  The  keen- 
ness of  Place's  analytical  mind  was  nowhere  better  in- 
dicated than  in  the  fact  that  at  the  height  of  his  in- 
fluence he  never  forgot  that  his  being  a  tailor  made  a 
difference  in  that  day  in  English  life  (and  probably 
would  have  made  a  difference  up  to  at  least  1914  if 
not  now).  Bound  to  be  consulted  he  was,  because 
of  what  he  gave,  but  he  foresaw  just  what  would  happen 
if  he  accepted  the  invitations  which  came  to  him  from 
distinguished  people  to  visit  their  homes.  There, 
artificial  codes  of  social  inequality  would  have  made 
him  appear  at  a  disadvantage.  But  as  the  aloof  oracle 
he  held  the  whip  hand.  His  office  was  open  to  all  but 
It  was  to  his  office  that  one  must  go  generally  to  see  him. 
Of  course  he  did  visit  the  Mills,  Senior  and  Junior,  and 


a  few  others  but  never  where  the  ranks  of  English 
social  hierarchy  would  have  been  represented  in  a  way 
to  have  compelled  him  to  the  apparent  position  of  a 
parasite  accepting  hospitality  he  could  not  return. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  his  r61e  of  oracle  was 
only  one  of  his  r61es.  He  had  a  genius  for  organization 
both  in  the  broad  and  in  detail,  the  organization  which 
deals  in  human  values,  not  in  schemes,  and  was  a  glut- 
ton for  work.  Furthermore,  "old  firebrand,"  as  he 
was  affectionately  called  by  some  of  his  many  comrades 
in  his  many  campaigns,  had  a  marvelous  political  sense, 
considering  especially  the  theoretical  basis  of  political 
action  which  had  been  a  legacy  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  tinged  all  European  politics  for  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  centur)'.  Other  men  concen- 
trated thought  on  what  was  the  ultimate  end  and  took 
no  responsibility  for  the  immediate  steps.  To  him  the 
methods  of  accomplishing  your  ends  was  a  matter  of 
the  first  concern,  a  self-apparent  axiom  to  any  practical 
man  in  his  thinking.  It  can  be  imagined  with  just  what 
disgust  he  saw  men  assume  extreme  positions  when 
they  should  be  inactive,  and  temporize  when  they 
should  be  taking  positive  positions.  The  Whigs  were 
in  their  decline,  the  new  Liberal  party  had  not  yet  even 
been  visioned.  Still  the  Whigs  had  their  spasms  of 
liberalism  when  they  could  for  a  time  be  entrusted  with 
advanced  legislation.  The  contrast  between  the  child- 
like and  naive  political  psychology  of  his  colleagues 
and  his  own  keen  analyses  is  unconsciously  revealed 
in  the  extracts  from  his  letters  and  memoranda.  Thus 
at  one  stage  he  realized  that  the  early  coming  into 
power  of  the  Whigs,  torn  and  rent  and  weak,  would  not 
mean  further  progress  but  a  discrediting  of  any  possible 
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progress;  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  convincing 
some  of  his  pupil  members  of  Parliament  (particularly 
the  Westminster  members)  that  the  thing  to  do  was 
not  to  attack  by  frontal  assault  the  Tories,  themselves 
somewhat  demoralized,  but  to  bide  a  wee,  taking  what 
one  could  seize  from  the  latter  and  preparing  for  the 
better  day  when  a  strong,  united  Whig  party  could 
come  into  power. 

Continually  one  runs  into  these  keen  and  profound 
analyses  of  political  psychology  which  are  of  far  more 
than  transient  importance,  which  are  intensely  signi- 
ficant and  suggestive  to  those  concerned  with  the 
development  of  individual  social  organizations  or  the 
progress  of  legislation.  It  is  Parliamentary  group 
psychology  with  a  vengeance. 

Every  now  and  then  come  group  analyses  even  closer 
to  the  practice  of  case  work.  Place  had  known  the 
bitterness  of  extreme  poverty.  Blacklisted  after  a 
strike,  his  home  became  a  "sweat  shop"  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  life  of  the  workingman  of  that  day  is  a  real 
knowledge.  The  biography  now  and  then  has  extracts 
which  show  this.  Thus  in  attacking  the  cheap  accusa- 
tions of  idleness  and  vice,  which  newspapers  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  never  tired  of  bringing  against 
the  whole  working  class,  he  wrote: 

A  labouring  man  should  have  no  fits  of  idleness; 
so  says  pride,  wilfulness  and  ignorance.  He  who  of 
all  men,  the  negro  slaves  excepted,  has  the  fewest 
inducements  to  constant  unremitted  toil,  should 
be  free  from  idle  feelings.  This  is  impossible.  Every 
man  has  his   fits   of    idleness.    No  man  in  any  class 


has  always  the  same  desire  for  exertion  or  investi- 
gation; no,  nor  even  for  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
when  even  pleasure  alone  is  the  object  of  his  useless 
life.  No  man  at  all  times  follows  even  the  most  qualify- 
ing pursuit  or  inquiry  with  the  same  zeal;  relaxation 
becomes  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  is  sought  in 
change  in  his  pursuits  and  in  change  of  place,  by  every- 
one whose  means  enable  him  to  indulge  in  what  is,  in 
relation  to  the  workingman,  called  idleness — the  word 
being  used  in  respect  to  him  in  its  worst  and  most 
opprobrious  sense.  The  workingman  must  have  no 
relaxation;  he  who  drudges  constantly  against  his  will, 
must  have  no  such  propensities  as  are  allowed  and 
cherished  in  his  superiors;  the  unintellectual  man  must 
exert  greater  powers  of  mind  than  the  intellectual  man; 
must  show  by  his  conduct  that  his  is  the  superior  un- 
derstanding or  he  is  condemned  as  unworthy;  and  this 
is  called  judging  him  fairly.  The  most  painstaking, 
saving,  industrious  man  is  not  free  from  the  desire  of 
leisure;  there  are  times  when  he  is  unable  to  bring  him- 
self to  the  conclueion  that  he  must  continue  working. 
I  know  not  how  to  describe  the  sickening  aversion  which 
at  times  steals  over^the  workingman  and  utterly  disa- 
bles him,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  from  following 
his  usual  occupation,  and  compels  him  to  indulge  in 
idleness.  I  have  felt  it,  resisted  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  but  have  been  so  completely  subdued  by  it  that 
spite  of  very  pressing  circumstances  I  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  it  and  run  away  from  work. 

We  wonder  if  even  our  present  day  case  worker, 
when  dealing  with  some  domestic  vagaries,  has  always 
so  completely  sensed  this  profound  analysis  of  a  work- 
ingman's  reaction  to  the  endless  round  of  a  limited  life. 

Francis  H.  McLean,  Field  Director 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
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Almost  any  onr  knows  what  h^  thinks 
of  another  person's  character;  it  is  only 
the  person  who  has  the  genius  and  the 
perseverance  to  scrutinize  the  facts,  to 
harmonize  them,  and  to  put  them  to- 
gether without  abstraction  whose  ex- 
planation is  universally  convincing. 
Facts,  besides  being  stubborn,  indeed 
because  they  are  so,  may  be  counted 
on  to  hold  their  savor  and  to  have  some- 
thing like  a  fixed  meaning  for  the 
feelings. 

J.  H.  Gardiner 
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CONFLICTING  IDEALS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
AND  FAMILY  WELFARE 

ORA    MABELLE    LEWIS 
Social  Service  Department,  South  Medical  Clinic  for  Syphilis,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


ANALYSIS,  classification,  simplifica- 
/-%  tion  signify  the  trend  of  the  times  in 
■  business,  in  methods  of  education 
and  in  social  work,  but  these  proceedings 
may  be  routine  in  character  and  fail  in  so 
far  as  the  individual  is  lost  sight  of  or 
neglected.  The  ideals  of  the  public  health 
movement  center  around  community  stand- 
ards and  aim  to  protect  groups  of  indi- 
viduals from  disease.  The  individual  as 
such  is  a  secondary  consideration  and 
profits  only  by  the  reaction  on  him  of  the 
larger  plan.  A  man  suffering  with  small- 
pox has  no  choice  but  must  go  to  a  special 
hospital  and  receive  his  treatment  there. 
The  prime  purpose  of  this  hospital  is  the 
isolation  of  the  patient  in  order  to  save  the 
community  from  the  ravages  of  a  small- 
pox epidemic.  Treatment  of  each  individual 
patient  is  its  secondary  function — an  im- 
portant function  to  be  sure,  running  a  close 
second  to  its  main  purpose,  but  still  secon- 
dary. The  same  is  true  of  vaccination, 
milk  and  food  inspection,  sanitation,  and 
housing  regulations.  All  are  aimed  at  the 
public    and    affect    people    in    all    walks    of 


life.    A  health  regulation  is  not  and  should 
not  be  a  respecter  of  persons. 

In  the  examination  of  immigrants,  the 
activities  of  the  public  health  officials  are 
world-wide.  Health  officials  are  at  the 
present  time  detaining  large  numbers  of 
immigrants  in  hastily  improvised  quarters 
and  ridding  them  of  the  parasitical  carriers 
of  typhus.  This  is  not  primarily  for  the 
comfort  of  the  immigrant,  but  rather  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  becoming  a  menace 
to  residents  of  the  United  States.  Certain 
ports  of  Central  Europe  are  closed  to  emigra- 
tion for  the  same  reason, — so  long  is  the 
reach  of  public  health  activity.  In  contrast, 
family  welfare  work  begins  with  the  indi- 
vidual or  with  individuals  in  a  small  group 
comprising  the  family  and  progresses  from 
these  smaller  groups  towards  the  masses, 
building  up  standards  brick  by  brick  as  it 
goes.  Family  welfare  alone  cannot  reach 
the  masses  nor  can  public  health  alone 
consider  each  individual  in  turn.  The  two 
together,  even  with  their  conflicting  ideals, 
can  join  hands  in  working  together  for  the 
common  good.    Public  health  officials  should 
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recognize  the  value  of  individual  case  work 
and  social  workers  should  look  upon  public 
health  activities  as  aids  and  not  hindrances 
to  their  plans.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  get  into 
our  own  rut  and  move  only  by  routine.  As 
Samuel  Johnson  warns  us,  the  "diminu- 
tive chains  of  habit  are  seldom  heavy 
enough  to  be  felt  till  they  are  too  strong 
to  be  broken," 

In  a  world  struggling  to  adjust  itself 
to  conditions  of  peace,  social  readjustments 
are  quite  as  complex  as  those  of  industry 
or  commerce.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  if  not  the  most  difficult  problem 
we  as  social  workers  have  to  face,  is  the 
adjustment  of  the  public  health  propaganda 
for  so-called  venereal  disease  to  our  ideals 
of  family  case  work.  In  making  this 
adjustment  there  are  two  things  to  be  borne 
in  mind :  First,  most  of  the  regulations  under 
which  boards  of  health  are  now  operating 
are  a  direct  hand-down  from  the  federal 
government  of  their  regulations  governing 
the  control  of  disease  in  soldiers  and  sailors 
during  a  period  of  war.  It  was  mass  educa- 
tion and  mass  control.  The  other  thing  to 
remember  is  that,  from  a  military  stand- 
point, syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  were  in  most 
instances  contracted  through  venereal  ex- 
posure and  could  therefore  be  grouped  as 
venereal  diseases.  As  social  workers,  we 
have  then  a  two-fold  task — to  adapt  vast 
war  measures  to  the  needs  of  individuals 
living  under  conditions  of  peace,  and  to 
adapt  military  regulations  to  civilian  life. 
Paradoxically,  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  a  case  work  method  which  uses,  whenever 
necessary  or  possible,  the  facilities  for  treat- 
ment or  control  offered  us  by  the  local 
health  authorities. 

Leaving  then  the  medical  treatment  of 
persons  suffering  from  either  syphilis  or 
gonorrhoea  in  the  hands  of  competent 
physicians,  who  will  not' only  treat  the 
patient  but  comply  with  the  health  regula- 
tions, let  us  turn  to  the  individuals  and 
groups  of  people  who  must  still  be  cared  for 
by  agencies  whose  ideals  are  those  of  family 
[jvelfare.  Boards  of  health,  be  they  local, 
or  federal,  are  interested  in  diseases 


only  in  so  far  as  they  are  "communicable," 
that  is  during  such  time  as  they  are  infec- 
tious or  contagious.  Syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhoea are  contagious  diseases  only  within 
certain  limits,  the  limits  being  influenced 
by  methods  of  infection,  stage  of  disease 
and  treatment.  Social  workers  (some 
medical-social  workers  included)  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  is  that 
health  officers  cannot  "act"  in  the  case  of 
non-infectious  patients  where  persuasion 
fails,  why  the  so-called  "incorrigible"  cannot 
be  held  a  prisoner  or  under  quarantine  for 
months  or  even  years,  if  the  diagnosis  of 
syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  has  once  been  made; 
they  speak  of  "reporting"  patients  with 
syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  to  the  board  of 
health;  of  taking  a  "routine  Wassermann" 
on  members  of  families;  of  accepting  or 
refusing  cases  on  the  strength  of  negative 
or  positive  Wassermanns  or  negative  or 
positive  smears,  of  following  up  families 
to  see  that  various  members  get  necessary 
treatment;  and  if  in  the  process  something 
fails,  they  throw  up  their  hands  and  say, 
"If  only  we  had  more  legislation,  we  could - 
'handle'  all  these  people  successfully." 
It  is  not  more  legislation  that  we  need  but 
more  thoughtful  consideration  of  each  indi- 
vidual problem  from  the  case  work  angle. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  short 
space  allotted  to  me,  even  to  list  the  variety 
of  problems  which  no  regulations  could 
solve.  I  quote  the  following  cases  at 
random: 

Estelle,  24  years  old,  married,  has  a  little  girl  of  four 
who  was  living  with  some  friends  while  her  husband 
was  in  transport  service.  On  his  trips  home  affairs 
did  not  go  well  and,  after  one  of  his  visits,  Estelle,  in 
a  fit  of  desperation,  spent  an  evening  out  with  the 
result  that  later  she  came  to  the  clinic  with  a  diagnosis 
of  acute  gonorrhoea.  A  futile  attempt  was  made  to 
reconcile  husband  and  wife.  Then  a  plan  was  arranged 
for  Estelle  to  live  with  her  married  sister  and  have  her 
little  girl  with  her.  This  was  successful;  although 
constant  encouragement  was  needed  to  bring  Estelle 
back  to  a  normal  state  of  mind,  her  moods  of  depression 
almost  getting  the  better  of  her. 

Probably  this  patient  would  never  have  become  a 
public  health  problem,  as  she  was  faithful  in  following 
all  treatment  requirements,  but  there  was  moral  danger 
which  could  have  been  reached  only  by  service  person- 
ally and  intimately  rendered. 

Muriel,  three  years  old,  was  brought  to  the  clinic 
by  her  maternal  grandmother,    the   diagnosis  gonor- 
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rhoeal  vaginitis.  The  father  and  mother  had  separated 
because  the  father  drank  and  failed  to  support  his 
family.  The  mother  preferred  work  and  independence. 
All  responsibility  for  the  child  was  upon  the  grand- 
mother. The  grandmother  had  never  had  any  control 
over  the  mother  and  Muriel  was  beginning  to  show 
traits  like  hers;  she  was  unruly  and  could  not  be  given 
her  treatments  at  home.  A  children's  society  agreed 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  Muriel,  the  father  to  pay 
the  board.  Then  a  long  wrangle  followed  between 
mother  and  father,  for  spite;  the  mother  was  infectious, 
the  father  was  not,  but  finally  Muriel  was  taken  and 
placed  in  a  good  home  under  the  custody  of  a  children's 
society.  In  a  year's  time,  she  was  cured  physically,  and 
appears  a  well  behaved,  attractive  child.  Some  educa- 
tive work  is  being  done  with  the  parents,  with  the  hope 
that  some  day  the  father  may  have  Muriel  with  him. 
This  problem  requires  long-time  social  case  work,  and 
a  public  health  situation  gave  opportunity  for  this 
personal,  intensive  work. 

Mrs.  L,  thirty  years  old,  had  a  diagnosis  of  active 
gonorrhoea.  Her  husband  was  a  professional  man  of 
small  means  but  good  standing.  Mrs.  L  discovered 
that  he  was  being  treated  for  the  same  condition  by  a 
private  doctor.  There  was  affection  between  these 
two,  but  the  husband  was  temporarily  infatuated  with 
another  woman  whose  identity  became  known  to  Mrs. 
L.  She  sought  an  interview  with  this  woman  with  the 
outcome  that  she  determined  to  return  to  her  profes- 
sion as  teacher  and  leave  her  husband  wholly  free.  She 
temporized,  however,  by  taking  their  boy  of  eight  and 
leaving  home  for  about  two  months.  For  over  a  year, 
from  the  time  of  her  first  visit  to  the  clinic,  case  work 
treatment  was  used  to  help  this  patient  find  herself  and 
win  back  her  husband.  No  routine  method  could  have 
touched  this  situation,  which  needed  careful  p>ersonal 
interpretation  to  build  up,  bit  by  bit,  new  fabric  out 
of  their  old  life.  The  result  was  far  more  satisfactory 
than  could  have  been  predicted. 

A  United  States  sailor  with  a  French  wife  and  three 
small  children  (the  oldest  not  four  years  old)  came  to 
a  dispensary  because  the  baby  (15  weeks  old)  had 
congenital  syphilis,  the  mother  had  active  syphilis,  and 
the  father  positive  Wassermann.  The  two  older 
children  were  negative  for  syphilis,  but  the  second 
child  had  had  convulsions  from  birth,  due  to  mal- 
nutrition. 

There  is  no  board  of  health  problem  here  while  the 
two  infectious  cases  are  reported  under  treatment. 
Socially  there  is  an  immense  amount  to  be  done: 

(a)  To  arrange  treatment  at  such  times  as  fit  in 
with  the  father's  job  as  recruiting  officer. 

(b)  To  obtain  friendly  help  and  recreation  for  the 
mother,  who  speaks  little  English,  knows  no  one  who 
speaks  French  except  her  mother  and  sister,  and  is 
too  busy  with  her  family  to  get  out  anywhere  except 
to  come  to  clinic. 

(c)  To  discover  whether  the  financial  drain  from 
loss  of  time,  carfares,  etc.,  is  depleting  the  family 
resources. 

(d)  To  encourage  the  family  with  a  long  look 
ahead.  The  present  burden  is  great  and  the  family 
worth  any  amount  of  eflFort. 

A  family  consists  of  a  woman  of  30,  a  child  of  3,  and 
the  husband,  a  college  graduate  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
standing,  submaster  in  a  city  high  school  and  college 
tutor.  Several  collateral  dependents  reduced  the 
family  finances  so  that  the  wife  became  a  dispensary 
patient.  She  came  to  a  medical  clinic  complaining 
of  severe  headaches;  no  cause  could  be  found  to  account 
for  them,  a  neurological  examination  was  al*o  negative, 
but  a  blood  Wassermann  was  positive,  as  was  also  a 


spinal  fluid  test.  But  even  while  receiving  treatment 
for  sj-philis  and  before  the  spinal  test  was  made  there 
were  enough  symptoms  present  to  suggest  the  need 
for  a  mental  examination,  with  the  resulting  diagnosis 
of  general  paresis.  The  three-year-old  child  was 
negative  for  syphilis  but  is  probably  a  mental  defective. 
It  took  nine  weeks  of  effort  before  the  husband  and 
examining  physician  met.  Two  elements  entered  into 
this  delay — the  teaching  schedule  of  the  husband  and 
his  failure  to  appreciate  any  deterioration  in  his  wife's 
mental  condition.  When  he  finally  saw  the  physician 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  examined  himself  but 
could  not  believe  it  possible  that  syphilis  had  entered 
into  his  family  because  it  was  "superior  to  the  group 
of  people  who  ever  contract  any  such  disease."  We 
met  here  not  the  ignorance  of  the  uneducated  but  the 
optimism  of  the  educated.  Medical  treatment  will 
retard  somewhat  the  development  of  mental  symptoms 
in  the  mother.  To  stabilize  this  patient,  to  re-examine 
the  child  at  a  later  age  and  plan  for  him,  and  to  adjust 
the  family  gradually  to  the  break  when  institutional 
care  becomes  necessary  for  the  mother — these  are 
family  problems  which  have  little  direct  bearing  on 
public  health. 

A  boy  of  fifteen,  tall,  thin,  poorly  nourished  came  to 
an  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  because  of  complete  loss  of 
sight.  A  diagnosis  of  interstitial  keratitis  was  made 
and  the  boy  was  referred  to  the  syphilis  clinic  in  the 
out-patient  department  of  a  general  hospital.  Here  a 
diagnosis  of  congenital  syphilis  was  made.  After  one 
year's  treatment,  the  boy  now  has  normal  vision,  has 
gained  in  weight  and  his  general  appearance  is  excellent. 

Meantime,  his  mother  and  father  have  come  in  for 
examination.  His  mother  had  specific  lesions  in  her 
hand  which  had  been  treated  elsewhere  as  salt  rheum. 
Her  Wassermann  was  strongly  positive.  Before  her 
marriage,  she  was  a  nurse  and  was  probably  accident- 
ally infected  by  a  patient — the  fact  that  her  husband's 
tests  are  all  negative  would  give  additional  weight  to 
this  belief.  The  husband  is  a  college  graduate  in  news- 
paper work,  he  owns  his  own  house  and  the  family  is 
respected  in  the  suburban  town  where  they  live. 
They  have  never  received  other  charitable  aid  but 
would  not  have  been  able  to  finance  the  care  by 
specialists  over  this  long  period.  Many  board  of  health 
clinics  could  not  have  proceeded  further  in  this  case 
than  the  two  uninterpreted  Wassermanns. 

The  question  sometimes  arises  of  how  far  a  family 
should  sacrifice  comforts  and  the  education  of  the 
children  in  order  to  care  for  a  member  who  has  wrecked 
his  health  by  a  life  of  dissipation.  A  case  which  brings 
up  this  question  is  that  of  Peter  X,  a  man  of  50,  who  is 
suffering  from  tertiary  syphilis,  with  a  question  of 
cerebral  thrombosis  and  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  In 
his  younger  days  he  had  always  received  good  wages, 
his  sister  said;  but  he  had  never  saved  anything  and 
he  had  never  helped  in  caring  for  his  parents.  After 
the  death  of  his  parents  he  had  never  helped  his  sister, 
who  was  married  and  had  two  children  and,  at  times, 
had  been  in  rather  straitened  circumstances. 

When  Peter  left  the  hospital  after  an  acute  exacerba- 
tion of  his  disease,  he  went  to  the  home  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Y.  Mr.  Y  was  earning  just  enough  to  support 
the  family.  There  were  two  daughters,  aged  14  and 
16  years,  who  were  in  high  school.  If  Peter  was  to 
remain  permanently  a  member  of  the  household  the 
extra  expense  would  necessitate  a  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  older  girl;  she  would  be  obliged  to  leave  school 
and  to  go  to  work  in  order  to  make  the  income  adequate 
to  meet  this  new  demand  upon  it.  It  seemed  to  the 
worker  that,  as  Peter  had  never  felt  any  responsibility 
toward  the  family,  it  was  not  quite  fair  for  the  daughter 
to  give  up  so  much  for  him.    She  thought  that  Peter 
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should  be  cared  for  at  the  state  infirmary.  Mrs.  Y, 
however,  preferred  to  keep  her  brother  in  her  home,  and 
her  daughter  left  school  and  went  to  work. 

A  health  problem  requiring  more  finesse  than  the 
joint  action  of  two  local  and  two  state  boards  of  health 
can  usually  promise  is  that  of  a  twenty-three-year-old 
girl  with  primary  syphilis  of  the  lip.  She  was  a  teacher 
in  a  school  a  hundred  miles  from  home  in  a  diflFerent 
state,  and  she  claims  infection  from  kissing  a  dental 
student  to  whom  she  is  engaged. 

Shortly  before  coming  to  the  dispensary,  she  had  gone 
home  and  at  a  family  gathering  had  kissed  everybody, 
exposing  them  all  to  the  disease.  The  private  physician 
in  whose  care  she  was  had  failed  to  make  a  diagnosis  and 
the  girl  was  unaware  of  any  danger.  Now,  someone  in 
the  family  had  to  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
situation.  The  girl's  father  came  down,  and  in  turn 
explained  things  to  a  cousin  who  is  a  physician.  He  is 
on  the  watch  for  further  developments. 

Meantime,  the  father  has  obtained  a  six  weeks' 
leave  of  absence  for  his  daughter,  and  she  has  had  care 
in  a  hospital  ward  until  she  is  no  longer  infectious.  Her 
fiance  is  to  be  examined  by  a  private  physician.  An 
inquiry  in  this  case  to  a  local  board  of  health  might 
easily  have  resulted  in  publicity  which  would  have 
upset  the  whole  town. 

There  is  a  saying  in  the  business  world 
that    "standardization    is    strangulation." 


It  eliminates  all  the  niceties,  all  the  human 
relationships,  and  results  in  the  use  of 
mechanical  devices.  We  face  this  same 
danger  in  our  social  as  well  as  medical  han- 
dling of  health  problems.  By  doing  things 
in  a  routine  way  we  often  miss  the  most 
essential  points.  We  should  therefore  ex- 
pend our  energy  in  avoiding  rather  than 
in  sanctioning  hard  and  fast  rules,  in  order 
that  every  individual  coming  under  our 
care  may  have  fair  and  adequate  considera- 
tion. In  no  line  of  medical  social  work 
is  this  more  essential  than  in  our  work 
with  people  who  have  gonorrhoea  or? 
syphilis, 

"Inquiry    is    "Human;    Blind    Obediencej 
Brutal;  Truth  never  loses  by  the  one,  but 
often  suffers  by  the  other.    There  may  be  a 
Wantonness  in  Search,  as  well  as  a  Stupidity 
in  Trusting.     It  is  great  Wisdom  equally:^ 
to  avoid  the  Extreams." 


B-2M— MAJESKOWSKI 

JEANNETTE  M.  COLLINS 


HALF  past  three  on  a  day  of  cherry 
blossoms  and  lazy  breezes  in  Wash- 
ington. No  one  could  work  and 
there  was  work  to  do.  A  file  clerk  in  the 
Home  Service  Department  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  was  completing  the  folder 
marked  B-2M,  containing,  the  cor- 
respondence concerning  one  Joe  Majes- 
kowski — "shrapnel  wound  in  the  leg — 
Voc.   Tr." 

Miss  Hardson,  the  pretty  case  supervisor 
who  looked  more  like  a  Washington  debu- 
tante than  a  trained  social  worker,  made 
a  note  of  the  completion  of  Joe  Majeskow- 
ski's  case,  fluffed  her  brown  hair,  and  rang 
for  her  secretary. 

Enter  a  stalky  little  man  in  a  smart 
checked  suit. 

"Miss,  of  the  Red  Cross.? 

"So?  I  am  Joe  Majeskowski.  I  learn 
to  read  and  write  at  the  soldier's  university. 
Where  the  foundry  is,  I  take  the  voca- 
tional training  there;  they  tell  me  you  help 


again    like    you    helped    the    government! 
board  to  send  me  to  school.    It  is  my  wife. 
I  do  not  see  her  nor  get  any  letters  for! 
four  years.     Now  I  have  letters.     My  wife 
starves,    my    little    children    starve.      No' 
money  may  be  sent  because  America  will 
not  mail  the  check  to  Poland.     You  will' 
bring  my  wife  to  Washington?" 

"We  will  surely  do  what  we  can,  but 
you  must  tell  me  more.  It  is  very  hard 
to  get  passports  out  of  Poland.  It  may 
be  a  long  time  before  we  can  get  passage 
on  a  ship  for  your  wife  and  children  for  very 
few  boats  are  available  just  now  for  pas- 
sengers who  aren't  soldiers." 

"But  I  am  American  citizen,"  answered 
Joe  Majeskowski,  smiling  with  his  blue  eyes 
though  his  stolid,  fair  face  refused  to  move 
a  muscle. 

"You  tell  me  where  your  wife  lives  and 
I  will  write  letters  to  see  what  we  can  do." 

So  it  was  done  and  with  his  eyes  on  his 
shiny  shoes  Joe  departed. 
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Thereafter  for  weeks  cables  and  letters 
went  between  the  service  department  in 
Washington  and  the  Home  Service  Depart- 
ment in  Warsaw  concerning  B-2\I — Ma- 
jeskowski.  Mrs.  Majeskowski,  through 
the  citizenship  of  her  soldier  husband,  was 
entitled  to  travel  on  an  American  passport 
and  the  office  in  Warsaw  was  requested  to 
advance  her  the  necessar}'  steamship  fare. 
But  the  Polish  government  did  not  want 
to  give  passports  to  the  children. 

Four  months  elapsed  before  the  red  tape 
that  held  Mrs.  Majeskowski  in  Poland 
was  untangled  and  she  and  her  children 
were  free  to  sail. 

Then  the  problem  was  to  find  a  steamer. 
There  were  no  sailings  available  and  a 
long  delay  seemed  inevitable. 

Joe  Majeskowski  was  not  strong;  his 
wounds  and  the  hardships  of  service 
had  left  him  but  half  the  energy  that  had 
been  his  in  the  days  when  as  a  peasant  boy 
he  had  worked  in  the  fields  of  Poland. 
Worry,  and  wonder,  and  the  anguish  of  not 
understanding  kept  him  brooding  in  loneli- 
ness day  after  day  until  August  came 
vengefully  upon  Washington. 

At  1 :30  the  file  clerk  was  all  but  suffo- 
cated with  the  papers  to  be  put  away  that 
afternoon.  Pretty  Miss  Hardson  was  at 
home  ill. 

"Who  then  to  see?"  said  Joe  Majeskowski 
as,  flushed  and  excited,  he  went  from 
desk  to  desk.  "The  police  would  have  me. 
It  is  to  run  away,  but  there  are  no  police 
in  the  Red  Cross.  My  wife  does  not  come. 
Money  is  to  be  paid  but  she  does  not  come." 
*  *  * 

A  September  shower  found  Miss  Hard- 
son  at  her  desk  again. 

"Joe  Alajeskowski  is  well  enough  to  be 
released  from  the  hospital.  He  is  going 
back  to  his  training.  Is  there  any  news  from 
his  wife?"  This  by  phone  from  a  local 
hospital. 

"Let  Joe  come  to  the  ofiice,  we  will  tell 
him  all  we  know,"  was  Miss  Hardson's 
reply. 

In  spite  of  rain  it  was  a  polished  and 
pressed  young  figure  that  came  to  the  desk 


that  afternoon  but  such  a  strangely  old, 
worn  face.  There  was  no  smile  even  in  the 
blue  eyes — only  the  hunted,  eager  look  that 
anticipated  disappointment. 

"Now,  Mr.  Majeskowski,  you  must  have 
courage.  Your  wife  and  your  children  have 
left  Poland  and  are  now  on  their  way  to 
W^ashington.  They  are  on  the  ocean  now. 
Isn't  that  good  news?" 

"Yes,  but  what  to  do?" 

"We  will  help  you  to  find  an  apartment 
and  loan  you  money  to  buy  furniture. 
With  your  allowance  from  the  government 
you  can  get  along  until  you  finish  training 
and  find  a  job." 

"Ah,  the  Red  Cross!" 

Then  even  the  unresponsive  face  relaxed 
and  a  wee,  wan  smile  fluttered  from  the 
blue  eyes  to  the  tired  mouth. 

Through  September  Joe  made  regular 
visits  to  the  ofl[ice,  each  time  a  little  more 
worried  and  a  little  older  looking  though 
he  was  never  less  trim  and  polished  than 
on  that  first  day.  He  was  making  good 
progress  at  his  school  and  almost  ready 
to  take  a  real  job  as  an  iron  worker  but  for 
all  that,  nothing.  W'hy  did  not  the  boat 
come  that  had  sailed  four  weeks  before? 

There  arrived  one  day  a  cable  saying 
that  the  boat  had  been  held  in  quarantine  in 
France  for  two  weeks. 

Days  followed  with  no  visits  from  Joe. 
Local  workers  could  not  find  him.  Com- 
munication with  any  one  who  could  look 
up  Mrs.  Joe  Majeskowski  seemed  impos- 
sible. Case  B-2  was  marked  "incomplete" 
and  no  new  material  went  into  the  files. 

Miss  Hardson  was  concerned,  the  whole 

office  was  concerned,  for  Joe  and  Mrs.  Joe 

had    become   part   of   the   day's    business. 
*  *  * 

Like  the  leaves  that  drift  hesitantly 
before  the  passerby  there  came  softly  in 
one  day  a  sweet-faced,  thin,  little  immigrant 
woman,  three  white-haired,  unsmiling  chil- 
dren, and  six  bumpy  bundles  of  various  sizes 
and  conditions.  A  dull  brown  shawl  was 
draped  about  the  little  woman's  head  and 
a  long,  full  skirt  bobbed  at  her  heels.  The 
oldest  child  who  was  ten  looked  six  in  size 
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and  the  baby,  a  boy  of  six,  looked  thirty 
in  experience. 

"Majeskowski"  was  all  that  the  office 
force  could  understand  but  excitement 
spread   until   the   interpreter   appeared. 

Yes,  she  was  Mrs.  Joe.  She  had  come  she 
hardly  knew  how.  Two  weeks  she  slept 
in  the  streets  of  Danzig.  No,  she  had  not 
gone  from  Warsaw  too  early — the  boat  had 
been  late.  In  France,  many  were  sick. 
No,  the  babies  were  not  sick  now  that  they 
ate.  She?  Oh  no, — anyway,  what  mattered 
but  the  babies.  New  York.''  She  didn't 
know  that  they  should  tell  it  at  Washington 
that  she  had  come.  She  was  here.  This 
was  the  Red  Cross  was  it  not.''  Then  Joe.'' 
Yes,  the  father  of  the  babies,  they  had  not 
seen  him  since  so  long.  And  where  was 
Joe  now  that  his  wife  had  arrived.''  No 
one  knew. 

She  must  sit  down,  they  would  send  for 
Joe;  so  they  talked  to  gain  time  and  think 
of  a  plan.  But  had  they  not  all  been  think- 
ing for  ten  days? 

Sometimes  an  autumn  leaf  leaps  and 
hurries  ahead  of  the  stragglers  and  like 
such  a  leaf  there  was  tossed  in  before  the 


bundles  and  the  babies  and  the  little  shawled 
woman  a  young  man  in  a  checked  suit 
with  shiny  shoes  and  an  old  face. 

"Mary!    So?" 

Nobody  minded  that  Joe  cried  or  that 
Mrs.  Joe  wiped  her  eyes  on  her  shawl  or 
that  the  babies  stood  stonily  by,  for  Miss. 
Hardson    was    staring    hard    out    of    thei 
window  and  quite  frankly  using  her  hand- 
kerchief.     The  file  clerk    was    getting    thej 
files   all  damp   and   the   secretary  was  en- 
dangering the  mechanism  of  her  typewriter. 

After  the  storm  subsided  Joe  explained. 
He  had  the  new  job.     He  had  dreamed  aj 
dream,  that  they  came  as  the  Red  Cross  said] 
they  would.    So^   He  found  the  apartment. 
Would  they  loan  him  just  so  little  to  buy] 
bed  and  table  and  a  chair  or  two? 

The  only  records  that  go  into  the  file] 
case  now  under  B-2M — Majeskowski  read:] 

Dec.  16 

Received  from  Joe  Majeskowski  in  pay-j 
ment  of  loan $21 

Jan.  16 

Received  from  Joe  Majeskowski  in  pay-i 
ment  of  loan $2.\ 

The  "case"  is  almost  closed. 


PEACE 

THE  sun  shines  now  so  peacefully 
On  well-tilled  field  and  flashing  sea. 
On  dusty  road  and  twisted  tree 
In  Normandy. 

And  peaceful  lives  take  up  their  thread. 
For  fear  of  dreadful  death  is  dead 
And  all  the  shattering  guns  have  fled 
From  Normandy. 

But  still  through  summer  sun  and  rain 
They  scan  the  peaceful  roads  in  vain 
For  those  who  will  not  come  again 
To  Normandy. 
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SOCIAL  CASE  WORK  AS  A  PART  OF  HOME 
ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

EMMA   A.    WINSLOW 
Secretary,  Home  Economics  Committee,  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 


TWO  years  ago  the  Home  Economics 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  tried  an  experi- 
ment. It  offered  to  a  limited  group  of 
women  with  home  economics  training  a 
period  of  consecutive  field  work  during  the 
month  of  June  with  special  emphasis  on 
methods  of  social  case  work.  Field  work 
with  family  social  agencies  has  often  been 
available  for  students  in  home  economics 
classes,  but  frequently  the  training  has 
consisted  in  leaving  them  largely  to  their 
own  devices  in  working  out  the  budget 
or  dietary  problems  in  long-suffering  al- 
lowance families.  These  students  some- 
times made  quite  ideal  friendly  visitors  and 
their  work  often  proved  of  definite  service 
to  the  family  agency.  Students  also  profited 
by  their  experience  to  a  considerable  extent 
because  of  this  actual  contact  with  concrete 
homemaking  problems. 

However,  such  field  work  could  bring  to 
the  students  comparatively  little  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  the  agency  as  a  whole  and 
was  of  only  slight  help  in  broadening  their 
social  outlook  and  helping  them  to  realize 
the  importance  of  various  types  of  social 
work  in  relation  to  family  life. 

The  June  course  offered  by  the  Home 
Economics  Committee  aimed  to  promote 
this  desired  closer  relationship  between 
home  economics  workers  and  family  social 
workers.  For  the  home  economics  group  it 
attempted  to  provide  as  broad  experience 
as  possible  in  family  social  work.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  would  create  greater  interest 
in  the  possibilities  of  such  work  as  a  pro- 
fessional field  and  that  it  would  provide 
valuable  information  concerning  the  type 
of  co-operation  in  educational  work  which 
might  be  offered  by  social  agencies.  It 
seemed  possible  also  that  the  establishment 
of  this  course  under  home  economics  leader- 
ship might  influence  college  home  economics 
departments  in  utilizing  to  a  larger  degree 


the  courses  in  social  work  so  often  available 
in  sociology  departments  at  the  present 
time. 

To  the  family  social  worker  it  was  hoped 
that  the  course  would  show  the  value  of 
home  economics  training  as  a  background 
for  family  social  work,  and  that  it  would 
set  a  precedent  for  giving  general  training 
before  allowing  a  home  economics  worker 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  a  particular 
family  problem  within  her  own  field.  The 
value  of  such  general  training  had  already 
been  accepted  in  connection  with  other 
types  of  specialized  work,  but  it  has  been 
quite  surprising  to  see  how  frequently  home 
economics  training  (if  given  any  recognition 
as  a  valued  asset)  is  considered  by  both 
the  social  worker  and  the  home  economist 
miraculously  all-sufficient  to  meet  any 
type  of  difficult  social  problem. 

There  were  twenty-five  members  in  the 
group  receiving  training  in  1919,  selection 
being  made  from  thirty-six  applicants. 
In  1920,  thirty-five  women  received  training, 
five  of  whom,  however,  were  public  health 
nurses  rather  than  women  with  home 
economics  training;  during  this  year  the 
experiment  was  also  made  in  providing 
training  in  nutrition  work  as  well  as  in 
case  work,  students  being  assigned  to  one 
or  the  other  type  of  work  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course.  For  the  192 1  course  member- 
ship is  to  be  limited  to  twenty-five.  Home 
economics  is  again  being  required  and  field 
work  is  to  be  limited  to  social  case  work. 

Until  the  present  year  four  days  a  week 
of  case  work  experience  has  been  provided 
in  certain  district  offices  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities;  one  day  a  week  has 
been  used  for  group  conferences  and  visits 
to  social  agencies.  This  year  it  has  been 
decided  to  use  three  days  a  week  for  indi- 
vidual field  work  and  two  days  a  week  for 
group   work   because   of   the   difficulty   ex- 
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perienced  in  developing  satisfactory  group 
reactions  to  the  widely  varying  individual 
experiences  when  there  was  so  little  oppor- 
tunity for  general  group  discussion. 

From  the  beginning  full  college  credit  for 
the  course  has  been  given  by  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  for  the 
first  two  years  Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell, 
Professor  of  Household  Arts  Education  at 
Teachers  College,  has  been  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the  course 
and  especially  active  in  its  development. 
This  year  Professor  Anna  M.  Cooley  of  the 
same  department  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  strug- 
gling with  college  schedules  will  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  provide  the  consecutive 
time  essential  for  field  work,  and  this  June 
course  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
providing  opportunity  for  concentrated  work 
without  interruption  by  thought  or  activity 
along  quite  different  lines.  The  course 
has  also  given  an  opportunity  for  further 
training  to  professional  workers  who  can 
easily  secure  leave  of  absence  for  this 
comparatively  short  period  of  time.  For 
instance  in  last  year's  group  we  had  several 
state  and  home  demonstration  agents,  col- 
lege instructors  and  nutrition  workers. 

However,  results  are  often  slow  in 
individual  cases,  as  every  family  social 
worker  knows,  and  the  end  of  the  month's 
course  meant  often  that  students  ceased 
work  before  results  were  visible  after  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  personal  effort. 
Later  on  the  results  would  probably  come, 
but  the  students  could  not  have  first  hand 
knowledge  of  these.  Last  June  there  was 
universal  agreement  among  both  students 
and  field  work  supervisors  that  it  would 
be  far  better  if  the  intensive  course  during 
June  could  be  supplemented  by  a  small 
amount  of  field  work  during,  the  succeeding 
college  semester  or  the  following  summer 
session,  thus  providing  opportunity  for 
contact  with  certain  cases  over  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

The  courses  as  yet  have  not  been  directly 
successful    in    influencing   these   particular 


home  economics  workers  to  enter  the 
general  field  of  family  social  work,  largely 
doubtless  because  the  membership  of  each 
group  has  consisted  primarily  of  mature 
women  already  in  good  positions  or  qualified 
to  take  such  positions  immediately  in  their 
own  field  with  salaries  ranging  up  from 
$2,000  a  year.  Many  members  of  the 
groups  are  now  in  responsible  positions 
in  college  departments  of  home  economics, 
and  the  course  will  doubtless  bear  fruit 
later  in  connection  with  college  work  in 
vocational  guidance  because  of  their  clearer 
understanding  of  the  type  of  work  done  in 
this  particular  field. 

That  the  students  themselves  found  the 
field  work  experiences  valuable  is  best 
illustrated  by  excerpts  from  the  statements 
which  they  prepared  at  the  completion  of 
the  course: 

This  course  presented  to  me  a  challenge  to  broaden 
my  previous  training.  It  introduced  me  to  a  wide 
variety  of  work  concerning  which  I  had  absolutely  no 
previous  knowledge.  It  has  also  given  me  experiences 
which  cannot  help  but  vitalize  all  my  future  teaching 
work. 

We  frequently  criticize  our  young  teachers  of  house-    , 
hold  arts  for  not  adapting  their  lessons  to  the  conditions 
of  the  home  life  of  their  pupils.    I  have  been  wondering 
during  the  last  month  if  we  do  not  criticize  unjustly. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  these  girls  do  not  and  cannot  .d 
have  any  idea  of  home  conditions  in  many  districts  ^ 
where  they  go  to  teach.    Certainly  our  training  courses 
should  provide  them  not  only  with  information  con- 
cerning various  types  of  home  conditions,  but  should 
also  create  interest  through  field  work  courses  in  coming 
into  actual  contact  with  ,the  varying  problems  of  home 
life. 

The  work  has  been  beneficial  in  a  personal  way,  but 
I  hope  that  it  will  not  stop  there  for  I  wish  every  one 
to  know  of  the  kind  of  work  done  by  a  family  agency 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  could  really  know 
about  it  and  not  be  interested  in  helping  to  develop  such 
work  to  a  larger  degree. 

I  have  been  especially  impressed  during  the  month 
with  the  broadmindedness  of  the  effective  social 
worker,  and  the  wonderful  service  which  she  renders 
under  so  many  diiTerent  conditions.  It  also  has  en- 
tirely changed  my  opinion  with  reference  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  training  essential  for  successful  social  work 
with  families.  Before,  I  thought  that  any  one  could  do 
it  who  was  sympathetic  and  a  little  sentimental,  but 
now  I  know  differently. 

Personally,  I  feel  how  little  I  have  done  in  the  past 
when  I  thought  I  was  accomplishing  so  much.  I  used 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  home  visiting  in  connection  with 
my  school  work  and  my  church  work.  I  felt  satisfied 
if  I  made  people  happier  as  the  result  of  my  visit,  and 
now  I  greatly  regret  all  my  neglected  opportunities  to 
accomplish  much  by  really  constructive  methods. 
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Perhaps  the  biggest  contribution  that  this  brief  social 
case  work  training  has  made  to  my  life  is  the  sympathy 
I  have  gained  for  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view. 

The  family  is  the  real  social  unit  and  any  condition 
that  mars  the  solidarity  of  family  life  is  a  very  serious 
one.  The  case  work  done  this  month  has  given  this 
statement  life  and  meaning.  If  before  I  thought  it, 
today  I  realize  it. 

I  am  so  glad  that  our  work  has  been  more  than  deal- 
ing with  special  nutritional  cases,  for  I  see  as  I  never 
have  before  how  big  and  varied  are  the  real  problems 
of  homemaking. 

Over  and  over  again  the  students  spoke 
of  the  way  in  which  the  course  had  con- 
vinced them  of  the  need  for  educational 
work  for  the  adult  as  well  as  for  the  child, 
and  also  for  the  development  of  service 
to  the  "middle  class"  comparable  to  the 
social  and  health  work  now  available  for 
the  poorer  groups  in  the  community.  A 
rather  unexpected  reaction  was  indicated 
by  the  following  statement  "While  many  a 
woman  has  a  hard  life  as  a  mother,  my 
sympathy  goes  out  to  the  man  of  the 
family  as  it  never  has  before."  Others  also 
spoke  of  their  increasing  realization  of  the 
importance  of  the  man  of  the  family, 
especially  the  need  of  providing  him  with 
trade  training  so  that  he  could  provide 
an  adequate  income  for  his  family  and  the 
importance  of  reaching  him  educationally 
with  reference  to  problems  of  family  welfare. 

In  addition  to  reaching  the  individual 
members  of  the  groups,  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Committee  has  used  this  course  as 
the  basis  for  considerable  publicity  con- 
cerning the  value  of  theoretical  and  practical 
courses  in  social  science  as  an  essential  part 
of  home  economics  education.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  close  correlation  between 
home  economics  courses  and  courses  in 
the  natural  sciences;  it  is  only  within  the 
last  year  or  so,  however,  that  courses  in 
social  science  have  been  recommended 
or  required  by  home  economics  departments. 
That  there  is  much  interest  at  the  present 
time  in  such  correlation  is  well  indicated 
by  information  sent  recently  to  the  Com- 
mittee  in   response   to   a   letter  of  special 


inquiry    accompanying   the    announcement 
of  this  year's  course. 

The  effect  on  the  family  social  workers 
is  less  easily  measured  than  the  effect  on 
the  home  economics  workers.  On  the 
whole  the  field  work  supervisors  have  seemed 
to  feel  that  each  year  the  group  has  done 
unusually  good  work.  In  the  words  of 
one  district  secretary: 

These  students  start  out  being  interested  primarily 
in  the  welfare  of  the  families  and  there  is  but  little 
readjustment  in  viewpoint  necessary,  although  there 
is  usually  much  need  of  enlarging  their  conception  of 
family  and  homemaking  problems.  They  are  unusu- 
ally keen  and  alert  in  seeing  the  wider  significance  of 
conditions  found  in  the  individual  cases,  and  especially 
interested  in  seeing  possibilities  for  developing  various 
types  of  preventive  work. 

Another  district  secretary  said: 

I  wasn't  at  all  enthusiastic  about  taking  these  home 
economics  students  as  they  were  not  training  for  pro- 
fessional social  work.  Now  I  realize  that  they  form 
a  most  important  group  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
moting better  home  standards  in  the  community,  and 
can  also  be  made  an  important  ally  in  helping  people 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  kind  of  work  we 
are  doing. 

The  Committee  is  not  planning  to 
continue  the  course  in  1922  although  it 
hopes  that  opportunity  for  similar  training 
will  be  available  under  various  auspices  in 
different  communities.  It  urges  the  co- 
operation of  family  agencies  in  providing 
such  field  work  opportunities  as  part 
of  general  education  as  well  as  part  of  the 
professional  education  of  case  workers. 
It  realizes  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
providing  such  training  unless  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  can  be  devoted  to  it  by  the 
students  and  wishes  especially  to  recom- 
mend an  intensive  course  of  a  month  or 
longer  as  best  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
student  and  the  social  agency.  It  also 
wishes  to  urge  the  value  which  it  feels  will 
come  without  doubt  from  more  closely 
combined  effort  by  the  home  economics 
workers  and  the  family  social  workers,  both 
of  which  groups  most  certainly  have  the 
welfare  of  the  family  as  their  main  center 
of  interest. 
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EDITORIAL 

THIS  month  again  we  print  some  case 
stories  which  were  chosen  because  un- 
employment was  at  least  a  factor  in  the 
economic  and  social  distress  of  the  family. 
These  stories  come  from  the  records  of  a 
society  in  a  small  city,  a  fairly  typical 
American  city  with  no  abnormal  problem 
of  industry  or  of  racial  differences.  In 
March  of  this  year  the  family  society  there 
had  applications  for  help  from  sixty-three 
families  whose  need  arose  from  unemploy- 
ment— more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total 
number  (302)  which  the  average  year  brings 
to  the  care  of  the  organization. 

Similar  reports  come  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country,  although  of  course  some 
cities  are  much  less. seriously  affected  than 
others.  The  Public  Welfare  Department  of 
Detroit  has  cared  for  an  average  of  6,000 
families  weekly;  the  Chicago  United  Chari- 
ties had  under  care  in  February  694  families 
where  the  bread-winner  was  unemployed; 
the  United  States  Labor  Department  re- 
ported that  unemployment  increased  1.5 
per  cent  in  March  over  the  number  reported 
in  February.  Yet  the  March  number  of  the 
Industrial    Employment    Survey    Bulletin 


shows  a  gradual  creeping  up  of  more  en- 
couraging factors. 

This  year,  as  in  other  similar  seasons,  we 
have  been  told  that  unemployment  is  the 
problem  of  industry,  of  labor,  of  this  or  that 
political  party  or  dominant  group.  The 
truth  is  that  probably  nothing — epidemic, 
disaster,  war — demonstrates  so  plainly  as 
this  excessive  unemployment  the  inter- 
dependence of  individuals  and  groups  in  our 
complex  society.  Unemployment  as  a 
problem  needs  the  co-operative  thinking 
of  all  our  varied  interests,  of  the  worker  as 
well  as  of  the  employer,  of  the  government, 
of  the  individual^,  of  the  social  case  worker 
as  well  as  the  social  reformer. 

There  has  been  evident  this  winter  a 
desire  for  thoughtful  action  in  dealing  with 
this  problem  of  unemployment,  action  which 
will  not  only  alleviate  somewhat  the  distress 
of  the  immediate  future  but  which  will  also 
eventually  remove  some  of  the  underlying 
maladjustments  which  have  been  contribu- 
tory to  industrial  instability.  Shorter 
hours  for  the  worker,  such  as  the  proposed 
substitution  of  the  eight-hour  for  the  twelve- 
hour  day  in  the  steel  industry,  will  bring  as 
one  of  its  benefits  opportunities  for  work 
to  a  larger  number  of  people.  The  Nolan 
bill  proposes  the  establishment  of  employ- 
ment exchanges  which  would  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  labor.  Unemployment  in- 
surance is  being  discussed  as  one  means  of 
relieving  if  not  of  preventing  the  suffering 
of  those  out  of  work.  City  and  state 
authorities  have  this  year  actually  put  into 
practice  projects  for  increasing  public  work 
during  a  period  of  industrial  depression,  and 
many  privately  run  industries  are  attacking 
with  determination  the  problem  of  planning 
their  work  ahead  so  as  to  eliminate  unwhole- 
some fluctuations  in  their  demand  for  labor. 
The  laws  raising  the  working  age  of  children, 
which  have  this  year  become  effective  in 
several  states,  will  also  have  a  beneficial 
effect  in  stabilizing  labor  conditions.  There 
is  indeed  a  stimulating  tendency  to  accom- 
plish something,  without  waiting  for  the 
far  off  divine  event  of  the  millennium,  but 
there  is  still  a  vast  opportunity  for  inter- 
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change  of  experiences  and  plans  between  the 
varied  groups  who  are  working  at  this 
common  problem. 

Whiting  Williams  says:  "To  the  worker 
the  job  is  the  axle  of  his  entire  world.  It 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  overstate  the 
way  in  which  the  having  of  the  job  affects 
the  whole  circle  of  a  man's  life;  all  his 
thinkings,  all  his  feelings,  all  his  believings, 
all  his  attitudes  and  concepts  and  beliefs." 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  working  with  the 
Papps,  the  Taylors  and  John   Livingston, 


have  our  own  verification  of  this  statement. 
Our  case  work  with  the  individual  who 
seeks  employment  should  make  a  definite 
contribution  of  facts  which  will  help  in  the 
plans  for  the  prevention  of  a  similar  dis- 
astrous period  of  enforced  idleness  in  the 
future.  As  the  pressure  of  demands  de- 
creases we  need  to  get  our  second  wind  and 
tackle  with  immediate  determination  the 
problem  as  to  where  our  knowledge  and 
experience  will  give  greatest  strength  to  the 
fighting  line. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  CASE  WORK  WITH 
COLORED  FAMILIES 

MARY    I.    RUSSELL 
General  Secretary,  Memphis  {Tenn.)  Associated  Charities 


CAN  real  case  work  be  accomplished 
with  a  negro  family.^  is  a  question 
often  asked  of  family  social  workers. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has 
been  in  close  touch  with  both  the  urban 
and  the  strictly  rural  type  of  negro — and 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
two — the  answer  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
affirmative.  Good  case  work  can  be  done 
with  the  members  of  any  racial  group,  but 
we  need  much  addition  to  our  equipment 
as  family  social  workers  if  we  are  to  develop 
intensively  the  possibilities  of  the  colored 
clients  who  come  to  us  for  attention.  Case 
work  with  the  negro  in  his  own  environ- 
ment, however, — that  is,  any  point  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line — is  a  com- 
paratively new  field,  and  one  that  needs 
and  deserves  much  attention. 

In  outlining  some  of  the  factors  which 
limit  at  the  present  time  the  making  of  a 
diagnosis  and  the  providing  of  social  treat- 
ment for  a  negro  family,  we  must  empha- 
size the  fact  that,  although  there  are  many 
instances  where  case  workers  have  already 
gained  splendid  results,  as  a  whole  they 
have  been  greatly  handicapped. 

A  large  obstacle  confronting  the  case 
worker  is  the  belief,  either  conscious  or 
unconscious,  of  many  people  in  the  com- 
munity   that    a    different    type    of    service 


should  be  rendered  to  the  colored  group. 
It  is,  tfiey  say,  useless  to  attempt  to  go  so 
deeply  into  the  lives  of  the  negro — merely  to 
relieve  the  emergency  is  sufficient.  But, 
with  one  third  of  our  population  negro, 
we  must  remember  that  if  we  allow  this 
group  to  remain  undeveloped  and  inefficient, 
then  not  only  one  third  of  the  population 
is  a  failure  but  the  other  two  thirds  will  be 
found  to  be  gradually  deteriorating.  This 
is  so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  discussion, 
for  no  community  is  a  solid  unit  if  we  allow 
a  part  of  it  to  be  left  even  partially  uncared 
for  and  unprotected.  This  one-third-group 
touches  every  business  and  social  enterprise; 
living  with  it  we  have  contacts  and  con- 
tracts which  must  be  recognized.  The  idea 
that  anything  will  do  for  the  negro,  that  Jie 
does  not  understand  and  will  not  see  is  a 
mistake.  He  is  teachable,  though  his  reac- 
tion to  moral  and  ethical  influence  is  as  yet 
not  as  stable  or  constant  as  it  may  eventually 
become. 

From  the  time  of  importation  to  this 
country  in  1619  until  the  time  of  his 
emancipation  his  training  tended  to  make 
the  negro  improvident  and  dependent;  and 
since  his  emancipation,  unfortunately,  there 
has  been  an  inclination  to  keep  submerged 
rather  than  to  develop  any  progressive 
ideas    that    may    appear.      Many    of    the 
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customs  of  slavery  have  been  maintained 
which,  in  turn,  have  resulted  in  health  and 
living  conditions  far  below  those  of  his 
white  neighbor. 

As  a  slave  the  negro  could  be  sold  or 
given  away  by  his  legal  owner;  could  be 
seized  for  debt;  could  be  separated  from 
his  family;  could  own  no  property;  had  no 
right  to  vote;  could  not  legally  marry; 
could  be  punished  corporally  and  even 
killed  by  his  owner  in  some  cases.  Except 
in  isolated  instances  the  slave  was  not 
permitted  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  His 
inherited  physical  traits  account  for  a 
sluggish  temperament  and  a  great  sus- 
ceptibility to  climatic  conditions,  character- 
istics which  are  often  misinterpreted  as 
indifference.  In  addition,  the  general  occu- 
pations which  he  followed  until  his  entrance 
into  the  industrial,  commerical  and  mer- 
cantile world  had  by  their  very  nature 
given  him  the  wrong  kind  of  leisure  hours, 
and  the  youth  until  this  present  generation 
had  not  been  provided  with  educational 
advantages  nor  taught  the  need  of  culti- 
vating his  individual  attributes.  The  ne- 
groes as  a  race  have  great  depth  of  feeling; 
they  are  very  demonstrative  and  deeply 
religious.  Superstition  plays  a  large  part 
in  their  lives,  often  working,  contrary  to 
the  usual  belief,  to  their  betterment. 
The  average  negro  is  exceptionally  fond  of 
music,  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
and  is  of  a  cheerful  dispositibn.  Though 
he  is  often  cruel  to  his  enemies  and  prisoners 
he  is  naturally  kindhearted  and  most 
hospitable  to  strangers.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  such  people  will  be  very  communicative 
of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  the  women 
are  extremely  affectionate. 

The  belief  that  the  negro  has  little  regard 
for  law  and  order  is  an  unfair  stigma  if 
we  take  into  consideration  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  group  would  be  found 
mentally  deficient  upon  examination.  The 
normal  negro  is  just  as  truthful  and  law- 
abiding  as  the  white  client,  and  fully  as 
thrifty  and  industrious. 

The  difficulty  in  making  an  adequate 
diagnosis  for  our  colored  clients  has  several 


underlying  causes:  First  the  unmoral — 
rather  than  immoral — conditions  which 
prevail  present  serious  complications.  The 
housing  of  a  "family"  composed  of  the 
family  and  "boarders"  and  perhaps  rela- 
tives of  various  degrees  of  kinship  in  one 
small  house,  often  even  one  room,  does  not 
encourage  high  standards  of  morality.  Then 
there  are  oftentimes  abnormal  marital 
relations,  for  the  easy  access  to  the  marriage 
license  bureau  and  the  still  easier  means  of 
severing  the  marriage  bond  make  situations 
which  often  require  finessing  on  the  part 
of  the  case  worker  in  order  to  get  even  a 
suggestion  of  the  true  family  status.  The 
deserting  husband — who  when  taking  a 
new  address  takes  a  new  name — is  a  very 
elusive  person,  and  until  recently  it  has 
been  almost  useless  to  secure  the  return 
of  the  few  who  could  be  located.  As  bureaus 
of  vital  statistics  are  comparatively  new 
departments  in  many  localities,  confirma- 
tion of  dates  and  places  of  birth  are  rarely 
available,  except  from  the  family  in  such 
terms  as  "such  and  such  a  county,  about 
the  time  of,"  etc.,  except  for  the  birth  dates 
of  young  children.  Even  Bible  records  are 
not  so  numerous  as  one  might  expect. 

The  too  few  psychopathic  clinics,  a  lack 
which  prevents  an  adequate  mental  exam- 
ination for  those  who  are  suffering  from 
defective  or  other  subnormal  mental  condi- 
tions, and  the  absence  of  institutions  for 
those  who  may  be  diagnosed  as  feebleminded 
account  for  many  of  the  group  which  every 
agency  works  with  so  hopelessly  each  year. 
This  of  course  is  a  handicap  in  all  our  case 
work,  regardless  of  the  race  of  our  clients. 
The  still  insufficient  number  of  children's 
courts,  and,  even  where  these  flourish,  the 
lack  of  proper  industrial  and  reformatorial 
institutions  for  the  colored  girl  and  boy 
further  hinder  the  making  of  adequate 
plans  for  a  colored  family. 

When  we  consider  all  these  factors,  with 
the  addition  that  most  of  the  case  workers 
are  white  and  find  it  difficult  to  attain  a 
real  understanding  of  another  race,  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  tendency  to  treat 
the  symptoms  which  have  so  obscured  the 
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real  disease.  What,  one  is  also  apt  to  argue, 
is  the  use  of  overcoming  all  these  complica- 
tions and  making  a  real  diagnosis,  when 
there  is  no  machinery  for  carrying  out  a 
plan  of  treatment  however  skillfully  thought 
out? 

Many  counties  in  providing  mothers' 
pension  funds  absolutely  ignored  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  negro  women  are  eligible 
for  such  compensation.  Scarcity  of  day 
nurseries,  too,  works  hardships  on  the 
family  as  well  as  on  the  worker,  for  how  are 
we  to  insist  on  the  school  attendance  of 
the  older  children  when  the  mother  is 
obliged  to  earn  her  living  as  a  domestic 
and  must  perforce  leave  her  children  at 
home.  This  problem  of  truancy  among 
negro  children  is  a  very  vital  factor  in 
urban  and  rural  communities  alike.  There 
are  at  least  two  reasons  for  it:  First,  the 
totally  insufficient  number  and,  in  many 
places,  the  entire  lack  of  truant  officers; 
and  second,  the  limited  number  of  factory 
inspectors.  We  find  many  of  our  children 
working  as  bootblacks  or  delivery  boys — 
in  the  country  as  "the  handy  man  around 
the  lot."  The  young  girls  are  nursemaids 
and  house  girls  in  the  cities,  or  berry  and 
cotton  pickers  on  the  plantation. 

There  are  far  too  few  sanatoria  to 
provide  adequate  isolation  and  care  for 
colored  tuberculous  patients.  Infection 
is  thus  practically  out  of  control  and  is  fur- 
ther fostered  by  the  bad  housing  conditions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  both  city  and 
country — although  great  improvements 
along  these  lines  have  been  made  in  recent 
years.  The  one-room  cabin  which  often 
quartered  a  family  of  abnormal  size  is  fast 
disappearing  and  home  life  is  on  the  up- 
ward grade,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
plantation  negro.  Pellagra  is  another 
disease  which  seems  especially  to  affect 
the  colored  race.  Often  mistaken  in  its 
early  stages  for  sunburn,  the  disease  is  far 
advanced  before  a  physician  is  consulted. 
The  diet  for  such  cases  requires  very  careful 
planning,  and  the  worker  must  sometimes 
resort  to  unjustifiable  persuasion  in  order 
to  have  added  to  the  family  menu  those 


items  the  lack  of  which  has  been  responsible 
for  the  existing  condition.  As  the  Jewish, 
Polish,  or  Italian  family  has  its  native 
foods,  so  the  negro  still  clings  to  the  un- 
balanced diet  of  fat  meat,  molasses,  corn 
meal  dishes,  and  the  ever  present  pot  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  containing  cabbage, 
or  mustard  greens  simmering  in  greasy 
liquor — the  latter,  "pot  liquor,"  very  often 
being  part  of  the  everyday  diet  of  the 
young  children.  This,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  a  milk  drinking 
people,  gives  us  children  who  are  handi- 
capped from  infancy. 

But,  even  with  all  these  complications, 
we  are  aware  of  many  consoling  factors 
which  give  us  confidence  that  even  in  our 
rural  communities  there  is  a  time  coming 
when  the  face  sheets  and  chronological 
sheets  'of  the  records  of  our  colored  fam- 
ilies will  take  their  place  along  with  the 
model  records  in  our  most  progressive 
societies. 

Once  we  have  accepted  the  belief  that 
intensive  case  work  can  be  done  with  the 
negro,  the  next  question  is  how  to  do  it. 
One  answer  at  least  is  to  create  a  strong 
personnel  of  properly  trained  colored  case 
workers,  for  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  those  who  have  been  pioneers  in  this 
field  that  only  the  well-rounded,  colored 
family  visitor  who  so  well  understands 
the  handicaps  and  possibilities  of  her  race 
can  bring  about  the  desired  results  in  the 
negro  family.  However,  since  we  face 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  right  people 
interested,  we  must  offer  inducements  which 
will  create  a  desire  in  the  young  colored 
man  and  woman  to  take  up  such  work 
as  their  profession;  we  must  create  a  vision 
that  will  make  them  want  to  work  with  and 
for  their  own  people  rather  than  to  become 
part  of  the  industrial  world.  Talks  before 
student  groups  which  would  give  them 
an  understanding  of  social  service  would, 
perhaps,  awaken  in  them  a  desire  to  develop 
some  of  its  possibilities  in  behalf  of  their 
own  race.  \Iore  schools  of  social  service 
in  the  south,  to  which  colored  students 
should  be  eligible,  scholarships  for  colored 
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social  workers  in  such  schools,  an  appeal  to 
their  own  high  ideals  for  the  improvement 
of  their  race — above  all,  a  square  deal  educa- 
tionally and  financially  to  the  colored  man 
or  woman  who  is  eager  to  meet  the  social 
needs  of  the  negro — all  will  help  "sell" 
our  cause  to  the  young  colored  college 
student.      But,   with   the   building  of   this 


personnel,  the  point  of  supervision  must 
always  be  a  prominent  factor  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Due  to  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions, for  a  time  at  least,  the  supervision 
of  even  the  adequately  trained  colored 
worker  should  be  given  to  a  white  worker 
— to  a  white  worker  who  has  a  single 
standard  of  case  work  for  all  clients. 


THE  GIRL'S  MOTHER 


VISITOR  from  ChildrerCs  Society  [finishing 
her  report  on  sixteen-year-old  daughter's 
escapades  while  in  care  of  said  Society]. 
I  wanted  you  to  know  just  what  had 
happened,  so  you  could  advise  with  me  as 
to  what  we  had  better  do  next. 

MOTHER.  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  makes  Katy  act  so.  It  wasn't  in 
me.  I  have  talked  to  her  more  than  my 
mother  ever  did  to  me.  All  my  mother 
ever  said  to  me  was,  "  Look  out  for  the  men, 
a  man  might  spoil  you."  I  didn't  know 
what  she  meant,  and  it  made  me  feel  so. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  it  made  me  feel.  I 
knew  it  would  be  something  awful.  One 
day  when  I  was  walking  home  from  school 
a  man  driving  by  in  a  buggy  asked  me  to  get 
in;  I  did,  thinking  no  harm,  and  after  a 
while  he  said  to  me,  "Some  day  you  might 
be  my  wife."  In  no  time  at  all  I  was  over 
the  wheel  and  out  of  the  buggy.  When 
I  got  home  I  told  my  father  and  he  was 
awful  mad.  He  said  that  wasn't  the  right 
way  at  all  to  talk  to  a  young  girl. 

I  never  cared  about  the  men,  especially 
after  they  wanted  me.  Then  it  was  all 
over  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  Soon's 
they  said,  "Well  what  do  you  think  of 
our  keeping  steady  company?"  I  didn't 
want  no  more  of  them.  I  married  Mr. 
Morton  more  out  of  sympathy;  I  only 
knew  him  a  month  and  then  married  him 
awful  sudden.  I  was  twenty-five  and  he  was 
twenty-one.  My  mother  never  liked  him 
from  the  first.  She  always  said,  "The 
very  first  peek  you  have  of  a  man  is  the 
best  idea  you  ever  get  of  him." 

Katy  gets  her  roving  disposition  from 
him.     The  first  time  he  really  left  me  was 


during  the  Spanish  War.  He  took  a  notion 
to  enlist,  told  me  I  would  be  all  right 
because  I  could  get  Government  aid. 
He  found  out  he  could  not  regularly  enlist 
on  account  of  his  eyes  and  he  never  told 
me.  He  went  just  the  same,  as  an  officer's 
servant.    After  he  was  gone  I  went  to  the 

City  Hall  in  M to  apply  for  aid.      I 

had  the  three  little  girls  and  was  carrying 
Horace;  it  was  less  than  three  months 
before  he  was  born.  The  man  at  the  City 
Hall  was  awful  sorry  for  me  but  he  couldn't 
do  nothing  for  me.  He  explained  how  it 
was.  The  next  thing  I  knew  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  came  to  see  me.  I  never  felt 
so  in  my  life, — I  was  wild.  He  said  I 
must  give  up  the  little  girls  and  go  to  a 
hospital.  They  wanted  me  to  go  to  the 
almshouse  and    I  wouldn't,  so    then    they 

took  me  to  the  R Home,  and  took  the 

little  girls  away  from  me.  I  was  nearly 
crazy;  when  I  got >  there  the  matron  came 
in  to  me  and  said,  "I  hear  you  have  only 
lived  with  your  husband  two  nights  and 
have  got  three  children."  That's  the  way 
she  talked  to  all  the  women.  It  nearly 
drove  me  out  of  my  head.  If  I  hadn't 
had  such  a  strong  will  I  would  be  in  the 
lunatic  asylum  to-day.  I  was  ready  to  be 
a  suicide  or  anything.  ■  Finally  I  got  so 
bad  they  had  to  send  for  the  doctor. 
"What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Morton?"  he  said. 
I  told  him  what  that  woman  had  said  to 
me.  "Oh  no!  I  never  said  anything  like 
that,"  she  said.  But  she  did,  that's  the 
way  that  woman  talked  to  everyone  who 
came  in  there.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Whitten. 
So  then  I  told  him  about  my  brother  in 
A and  that  he'd  take  me  in.    "1  believe 
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Mrs.  Morton,"  the  doctor  said,  "you  let 
her  go  right  away  and  don't  you  make  no 
more  trouble  for  her."  So  I  got  onto  the 
car  and  over  to  my  brother's  and  I  stayed 
there  until  my  time  came  and  then  I  went 
right  to  the  Lying-in-Hospital  and  told 
them  I  hadn't  any  money  and  they  took 
me  in.  Horace  was  born  in  April  and  he 
stayed  away  until  July. 
Then  he  came  back  to  me.     We  moved 

to    R ,   he    got    a    job    gypsy-mothing 

and  I  was  all  the  time  mending  his  overalls, 
from  the  trees.  Then  he  got  sick  of  that  and 
took  to  driving  for  a  doctor.  One  night, 
it  was  a  Friday  night,  he  come  home  and 
give  me  50  cents.  He  said,  "You  pack  my 
clothes,  I'm  going  to  give  up  driving  and 
take  care  of  a  patient."  "  What's  the  matter 
with  the  patient?"  I  said.  "He's  got 
typhoid-pneumonia,"  he  said.  "How  about 
the  groceries?"  I  said.  "Oh,"  he  said, 
"I've  ordered  them,  they'll  be  here  tomor- 
row." Well  I  just  knew  things  weren't 
as  he  said  they  were  but  I  packed  up  his 
clothes  and  off  he  went.  I  was  carrying 
Georgie  then.  It  was  always  those  times 
he'd  go  off.  Seems  though  he'd  say  to 
himself,  "Well,  you're  in  a  trap  now  and 
can't  get  out."  Well  he  didn't  come  back 
and  the  groceries  didn't  come  and  Sunday 
I  sent  'Melia  down  to  the  doctor  with  a 
note.  Poor  'Melia  she  was  no  more  than 
five  and  she  always  had  to  be  making 
tracks  those  days.  The  doctor  was  a 
bachelor  doctor,  not  a  married  doctor,  but 
he  came  right  up  'n  he  said  "Why  Mrs. 
Morton,  I  don't  know  where  Mr.  Morton 
IS,  I  haven't  had  a  typhoid-pneumonia 
patient  for  ever  so  long.  But  I'll  take  care 
of  you,  Mrs.  Morton."  So  they  sent  for 
mother,  poor  mother,  and  my  brother  took 
care  of  the  children,  and  Mr.  Morton's 
father  and  stepmother  were  real  good  to 
me.  Of  course  he  couldn't  have  done 
anything  for  me  if  she  wouldn't  have  let 
him,  and  we  got  along.  Well  in  August 
he  came  back.  He'd  been  to  New  York. 
"Ain't  you  glad  to  see  me?"  he  said.  "Well 
I'm  tired  of  this  going  and  coming,"  I  said. 
"This   coming  and   going,   this   going  and 


coming."  Well  then  we  had  a  boarder 
for  a  while  and  he  and  the  boarder  took 
to  playing  the  brass  horn.  They  was  going 
to  do  great  things  with  them  horns,  and 
they  were  always  blowing  of  them.  I 
didn't  say  nothing,  though  it  made  me 
awful  nervous.  We  had  another  boarder, 
a  tailor,  the  kind  that  makes  those  costly 
clothes,  and  Mr.  Morton  tried  to  go  along 
with  him  to  the  fair  in  St.  Louis  but  he 
wouldn't  take  him.  "You've  got  a  wife 
and  children,  Mr.  Morton,"  he  says,  "and 
that's  where  your  place  is." 

By  and  by  the  hippodrome  came  to 
town  and  he  got  a  job  taking  care  of  the 
horses  for  Madame  Santaline  and  her 
husband.  I  was  carrying  Katy  then,  and 
when  the  hippodrome  went  off  he  went  off 
along  with  it,  went  West  with  them. 

I  was  sick  then  and  the  doctor  said  I 
must  have  a  good  long  rest,  I  was  all 
run  down.  So  they  fixed  it  up  for  the 
State  to  take  the  children  and  after  Katy 
was  born  I  was  to  take  a  long  rest,  but  I 
couldn't.  I  couldn't  live  without  my 
children.      So's   soon   as   I   got   up   I   took 

a  position  as  cook  in  M and  got  along 

all  right.  I  was  just  getting  the  house 
together  again  when  he  come  back.  "Well, 
aren't  you  glad  to  see  me?"  he  said.  "No, 
I'm  not."  I  said,  "I  was  doing  better 
without  you,"  I  said,  "and  I  wish  you'd 
never  come  back."  So  then,  he  settled 
down  and  he's  stayed  home  ever  since. 
Yes,  that  was  sixteen  years  ago. 

Yes,  I've  been  pretty  sick  myself  this  year. 
Only  back  home  three  weeks  and  in  the 
hospital  five  months  off  and  on  this  last  year. 
They  took  out  my  appendix,  and  my 
gall-bladder.     They  treated   me   fine,   had 

a  specialist  way  out  from  Y .     Well  I 

hope  Katy'U  do  better  but  I  dunno.  I  guess 
I'm  a  pessimist.  "Ma,"  Horace  says, 
"don't  be  such  a  pessimist,  you're  a  regular 
old  pessimist." 

Come  in  'Melia,  what'd  they  tell  you  at 
the  hospital?  Yes  'Melia's  got  to  have  an 
operation  next  week;  I'm  going  to  take 
her  baby  and  the  three  little  boys. 

A.  H, 
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BY  OUR  OWN  BOOTSTRAPS 

J.    B.    BUELL 

Secretary,  Central  Council,  National  Social  Workers^  Exchange 


THE  job's  the  thing"  says  Whiting 
Williams,  when  he  tries  to  tell  us 
what's  on  the  worker's  mind.  And 
he  says  also  that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned 
it  is  "the  thing"  too,  whether  he  himself 
be  classed  as  a  "worker"  or  not.  It  is 
something  that  is  so  obvious  that  most 
of  us  are  apt  never  to  think  of  it  at  all — 
that  the  kind  of  a  job  we  have,  the  people 
with  whom  it  brings  us  in  contact,  what  the 
public  thinks  about  it,  the  leisure  which  it 
gives  us  matter  very  much  in  our  efforts  to 
live  a  satisfying  and  well-rounded  existence. 
Perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  we  never 
think  about  it.  From  the  alarm  clock  in 
the  morning  to  the  interrupted  evening 
at  home,  it  is  true  that  we  are  thinking 
about  little  else  but  our  job,  but  we  are 
thinking  about  it  in  terms  of  the  daily 
grind,  the  details  of  the  things  we  are  doing, 
not  the  why  and  wherefore  of  our  doing 
them, — the  long  view  of  our  vocation,  its 
right  to  a  "place  in  the  sun,"  the  impersonal 
vision  of  the  functions  we  are  performing. 
That,  most  of  us  never  get  unless  someone 
arbitrarily  pulls  our  nose  away  from  the 
grindstone  and  forces  us  to  consider  what 
it  is  all  about.  A  social  worker  who  has 
been  doing  more  thinking  about  his  own 
job  than  anyone  else  I  know  of  said  to  me  not 
long  ago:  "I've  been  trying  for  months 
to  get  hold  of  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  an 
engineer  who  has'  really  been  thinking 
about  his  own  profession  in  terms  of  its 
historical  development,  organization,  rights 
and  duties,  its  social  significance  and  the 
real  reason  for  its  existence,  and  there  are 
mighty  few  who  have.  They  know  law, 
or  medicine,  or  engineering,  and  they 
accept  the  professional  standards  and  pro- 
fessional ethics  which  have  grown  up  with 
the  professional  organization — but  they  have 
never  thought  about  its  significance." 
Which  is  of  course  very  often  the  trouble 
with  standards  and  traditions.  They 
"grow"  much  like  Topsy — and  when  they 


have  reached  the  age  of  majority — when 
people  begin  to  pay  some  attention  to 
them,  the  socially-minded  discover  that 
the  standards  have  grown  quite  in  the 
wrong  direction, — that  they  are,  more  likely 
than  not,  worse  than  no  standards  at  all. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  profession 
has  certain  features  which  are  inimical  to 
social  progress. 

Now,  standards  are  developing  in  the 
field  of  social  work;  no  group  should  be  more 
cognizant  of  that  fact  than  the  readers 
of  The  Family.  Every  day  the  word 
"case  worker"  is  coming  to  have  a  more 
definite  meaning.  The  same  is  true  of 
"legislative  expert"  or  "community  or- 
ganizer." Here  are  jobs  which  are  being 
done  and  here  are  people  doing  them 
whose  experience  is  accumulating  and  on 
whose  effectiveness  judgment  is  daily  being 
passed.  Who  will  say  that  when  we  speak 
of  these  positions  in  social  work,  or  any  of 
the  others  for  that  matter,  we  do  not  have 
a  much  more  definite  thing  in  mind  than 
we  had  ten  years  ago.** 

The  question  confronting  social  workers 
then,  is  simple.  Shall  the  profession  grow — 
like  Topsy,  and  some  day  find  itself  quite 
at  variance  with  our  present  ideals — or 
shall  we  try  to  assume  an  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  its  development?  Have  we  reached 
that  stage  where  we  can  say,  "Social  work 
is  getting  to  be  a  bigger  job  every  year. 
Alore  and  more  people  are  coming  into 
it.  Training  schools  are  springing  up  right 
and  left.  We  who  are  in  it,  by  thinking 
about  it,  by  exchanging,  our  ideas,  by  testing 
out  our  theories,  by  sticking  to  the  scien- 
tific method,  will  see  that  this  progress  is 
sound."  Or  shall  we  let  new  kinds  of  work 
develop,  new  definitions  be  read  into  old 
terms,  new  relationships  come  into  being 
without  thinking  or  saying  anything  about  i 

'^-  .  1 

It  is  in  answer  to  this  latter  question  that^ 

the    National    Social    Workers'    Exchange, 
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answers,  "No!"  We  think  that  the  time 
has  come  when  social  workers  themselves 
should  not  only  give  serious  thought  to  the 
development  of  their  profession,  but  should 
organize  to  exchange  their  ideas  and  to  make 
them  count  for  something.  For  the  best 
ideas  in  the  world  count  for  little  if  they 
do  not  flow  through  some  organized  chan- 
nels. 

There  are  at  present  certain  very  specific 
things  which  social  work  needs,  certain 
points  where  directed  effort  is  essential. 
Most  of  all,  perhaps,  it  needs  much  more 
than  heretofore  to  attract  college  men 
and  women.  The  trouble  which  social 
agencies  are  having  in  getting  new  workers 
is  becoming  a  byword.  To  meet  this  we 
have  organized  a  Recruiting  Committee  to 
act  in  two  ways:  first,  in  a  service  capacity 
to  agencies  which  are  already  approaching 
students  in  the  colleges,  giving  them  in- 
formation about  student  organizations, 
methods  of  approach,  etc.;  but  more  than 
that,  by  presenting — through  The  Com- 
pass, special  pamphlets  and  personal  con- 
tact— the  whole  field  of  social  work  instead 
of  emphasizing  any  particular  branch.  The 
larger  vision  of  the  profession  with  all 
its  ramifications  is  the  vision  which  appeals 
to  the  young  college  man  or  woman. 

Closely  allied  with  recruiting  is  the  more 
eff^ective  distribution  of  vocational  informa- 
tion about  social  work.  Part  of  this  will 
come  through  personal  interviews  in  the 
ofiice,  of  which  there  were  over  6,000  last 
year;  part  through  special  pamphlets  on 
opportunities  in  social  work  such  as  are 
at  present  being  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Information. 
I  There  is  another  thing  about  which  social 
workers  have  talked  for  a  long  time.  That 
is  a  real  study  of  social  work,  the  require- 
iments  which  are  growing  up  in  the  different 
fields,  the  relation  of  one  field  to  another, 
I  a  scientific  analysis  of  our  present  situation. 
jThis  study  is  to  be  carried  forward  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Professional  Requirements. 

Such  tasks  as  these  in  addition  to  place- 
ment work  are  the  function  of  an  organiza- 


tion of  social  workers  if  it  is  to  assume  the 
intelligent  direction  of  its  profession.  But 
something  else  is  needed:  First,  increasing 
support  from  social  workers  themselves 
together  with  democratic  organization  and 
control.  If  they  are  to  have  an  organization 
social  workers  must  belong  to  it,  just  as 
engineers  and  law^'ers  belong  to  their  pro- 
fessional bodies.  Neither  actual  nor  finan- 
cial control  should  rest  with  a  limited  few, 
but  with  the  rank  and  file.  Second,  social 
workers  are  pressingly  in  need  of  adequate 
interpretation  to  the  public  at  large.  The 
census  classification  which  lumped  together 
social  workers  and  circus  performers  is 
altogether  too  indicative  of  the  popular 
attitude  towards  social  work  and  social 
workers.  And  by  a  definite  program  of 
popular  education  the  Exchange  is  going  to 
try  to  counteract  this. 

Of  what  value  is  such  a  program  to  the 
family  social  worker?  Does  he  not  already 
have  a  representative  organization  giving 
thought  to  professional  problems,  and 
why  is  another  needed.''  It  is  not  only  a 
legitimate  question  for  the  worker  in  the 
family  field,  but  it  is  fundamental  to  the 
whole  program  of  the  Exchange.  Social 
work  is  becoming  more  and  more  specialized. 
The  social  worker  of  today  is  not  the  jack 
of  all  trades  of  yesterday,  but  a  specialist, 
more  and  more  closely  associated  with  a 
group  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  that  he 
is.  Can  a  single  organization  represent  such 
diff^erent  interests  as  those  of  the  family  case 
worker  and  the  expert  in  municipal  re- 
search? Do  not  some  of  the  national  or- 
ganizations already  in  existence  fill  the  need 
for  particular  groups? 

The  Exchange  has  recognized  this  first 
of  all  in  the  organization  of  its  Central 
Council  and  Executive  Committee.  On 
the  Council  there  are  representatives  from 
over  forty-five  different  social  organizations, 
covering  practically  all  the  important  fields 
of  social  work.  No  two  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  is  elected  by 
the  Council  from  its  own  members,  come 
from  the  same  organization.  The  desire  is 
to    be    truly    representativ^e.      But    funda- 
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mentally  there  is  another  answer,  which 
is  that  most  of  the  national  organizations 
in  social  work  at  present  are  organizations 
of  organizations.  They  are  not  made  up 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  job.  Their  purpose  is  to  finance 
or  co-ordinate.  The  Exchange  is  primarily 
an  organization  of  and  for  individuals.  And 
the  increasingly  large  number  of  institutions 
and  organizations  which  are  joining  are 
doing  so  not  only  because  of  the  specific 
placement  and  recruiting  service  but  be- 
cause they  think  that  social  work,  as  well 
as  the  social  worker,  needs  an  organization 
of  exactly  this  type. 

There  is  another  answer,  equally  funda- 
mental: Despite  a  multiplying  number  of 
specialties,  there  is  in  all  the  fields  of  social 
work  a  common  bond  of  interest.    Just  as 


the  members  of  the  three  hundred  engin- 
eering societies  are  all  engineers,  so  the 
members  of  the  different  branches  of  social 
activity  are  all  social  workers.  When  the 
new  plans  for  the  Exchange  were  first  under 
consideration,  it  was  suggested  that  or- 
ganization be  by  departments,  each  of 
which  would  represent  a  special  group. 
It  was  given  up  because  so  few  of  the 
divisions  have  as  yet  been  adequately  de- 
fined. 

Social  workers,  whose  job  is  to  do  some- 
thing for  other  people,  have  neglected  them- 
selves. And  because  of  that  neglect  they 
now  find  themselves  handicapped.  We  owe 
it  to  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  to  de- 
velop an  organization  whose  primary  con- 
cern will  be  with  the  intelligent  direction 
of  our  profession. 


IN  OUR  OWN  FIELD 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  A  SMALL  CITY 
I 

JOHN  and  Mary  Papp  were  born  and  brought  up  in 
Austria  and  were  married  there.  Mary  had 
worked  for  a  "rich  lady"  who  was  very  good  to  her, 
"took  her  to  a  lake  every  summer,"  and  when  she  was 
married,  gave  her  all  her  household  linen  and  "every- 
thing anyone  could  want."  John  had  been  a  cabinet- 
maker. They  had  always  had  high  standards  and  were 
good,  self-respecting  people,  but  after  they  came  to  this 
country  in  1905  there  had  been  many  sicknesses,  the 
coming  of  the  children  had  given  little  opportunity 
for  saving  and  it  had  always  been,  a  hard  struggle  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Mr.  Papp's  first  job  in  1905  was  as  a  laborer  on  the 
railroad.  He  earned  ^8  a  week  at  the  hardest  kind  of 
manual  labor.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  it  and  his 
young  wife  used  to  cry  over  his  bleeding  hands  when 
she  took  him  his  lunch.  Little  by  little  his  wages  in- 
creased to  $9,  then  to  ^11,  and  finally  to  $15,  but  that 
was  the  high  water,  mark  until  the  war  more  than 
doubled  them,  and  he  then  made  as  much  as  $38  a  week. 
He  never  applied  to  the  Associated  Charities  until  the 
serious  non-employment  situation  of  192 1. 

On  first  acquaintance  we  were  very  well  impressed 
with  the  whole  family.  Mr.  Papp  had  been  out  of  work 
six  weeks  and  they  were  all  pathetically  in  need  of 
clothes  but  the  house  and  the  children  were  immacu- 
lately clean.  We  decided  that  they  were  really  too  clean 
when  we  found  that  Mrs.  Papp  scrubbed  the  floor  every 
day  in  spite  of  a  serious  chronic  heart  condition. 

Mr.  Papp  asked  us  to  help  him  in  securing  work,  and 
continued  to  help  himself.    He  had  a  great  many  good 


friends  of  his  own  nationality  and  was  able  to  borrow  I 
considerable  money.    We  called  on  one  friend  out  in  the  j 
country  and  she  took  the  Papps  milk  and  eggs  and  som<  j 
money  right  away,  saying  that  the  Associated  Charities  j 
had  been  very  good  to  her  six  years  ago  and  she  w^si 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  her  friends  at  thei:  ■ 
request  now.    The  grocer  extended  their  credit  for  i\ 
little  while  but  could  not  do  so  for  long  because  mos  I 
of  his  customers  were  asking  for  credit  and  he  couh 
not  afi"ord  to  give  it  to  everyone.     The  landlord,  ; 
lawyer  in  comfortable  circumstances,  promised  to  giv  . 
them  unlimited  time  in  which  to  pay  their  rent;  anc 
incidentally,  after  spending  an  hour  or  more  with  on 
visitor  discussing  the  Papp  family  in  particular,  wen 
on  to  ask  more  about  our  work  in  general  in  connectio 
with  the  non-employment  situation,  and  sent  an  ur 
solicited  contribution  of  $15  to  our  office  the  next  day 

The  first  job  that  came  into  the  office  was  two  da\ 
work  cutting  wood.  Mr.  Papp  took  it  and  did  got 
work  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  sprained  his  wri 
and  the  doctor  put  it  in  splints.  When  he  was  ni 
allowed  to  return  to  that  job  he  "took  the  stick  off  1. 
arm,"  went  to  a  former  employer  in  one  of  our  largei 
factories  that  was  laying  off  men  and  prevailed  upo 
them  in  spite  of  themselves  to  give  him  work — the  onJ 
man  hired  that  day.  '  He  works  only  three  days  a  wM 
making  $12  but  we  have  been  able  to  get  odd  jobs  f< 
him  to  fill  in  the  remaining  three  days.  Everyone  f< 
whom  he  has  worked  is  glad  to  have  him  again.  La 
week  when  the  factory  closed  for  ten  days  he  found 
ten  day  job  for  himself,  painting  automobiles. 

Each  of  the  four  children  is  from  6  to  20  pounds  belo 
normal  weight.    They  all  have  adenoids  and  enlarg< 
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tonsils,  Steve  and  Robert  need  to  have  their  teeth  cared 
for  and  Bessie  has  heart  trouble  similar  to  her  mother's. 
The  whole  family  have  an  almost  hysterical  dread  of 
hospitals. 

Mrs.  Papp  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  hospital  for 
three  days'  observation  and  although  she  later  left 
there  against  advice  and  after  a  much  shorter  stay  than 
the  doctor  had  wished,  it  was  a  real  victory  for  her  to 
overcome  her  fears  to  the  extent  of  going  at  all.  Her 
courage  and  determination  gave  out  at  the  end  of  three 
days  and  her  homesickness  and  worry  over  the  children 
conquered. 

Since  the  family  income  was  insufficient  and  since 
Bessie  was  the  one  who  was  in  the  most  serious  physical 
condition,  the  family  was  persuaded  to  let  her  go  to 
the  children's  home  for  a  few  weeks  so  that  she  could 
have  the  care,  rest  and  supervision  that  she  needed 
and  the  income,  without  her,  could  be  made  to  cover 
the  family's  needs.  Mrs.  Papp  showed  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  in  making  over  clothing  for  the  children 
and  was  delighted  to  learn  how  to  cook  cereals  and 
cocoa  and  other  dishes  to  tempt  their  appetites  and 
add  to  their  weight. 

Steve  was  getting  a  little  out  of  hand  but  was  glad 
to  make  some  money  by  raking  lawns  and  filling  in  on 
light  jobs  of  two  or  three  hours  that  were  really  too 
small  to  offer  to  a  grown  man.  He  joined  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  his  church  and  the  priest  gladly  took  a  special 
interest  in  him. 

The  whole  family  is  coming  to  the  clinic  of  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association  once  a  month  and  by  keeping 
close  watch  of  the  children's  weights  we  hope  to  im- 
prove their  physical  condition.  We  have  secured  a 
promise  from  the  parents  to  consent  to  operations 
for  adenoids  and  tonsils  when  the  weather  is  a  little 
milder  and  have  already  arranged  for  dental  care. 
Mr.  Papp  has  the  employment  he  requested  and  we 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  broader  usefulness  than  the 
mere  supplying  of  a  job. 

II 

THE  Taylors  chose  their  good  American  name  on 
coming  to  this  country  because  no  one  here  could 
pronounce  the  Russian  one  and  the  old  grand- 
father had  been  a  tailor  on  the  other  side,  an\-way. 
When  they  came  first  to  us  they  seemed  like  self- 
respecting  peasants,  the  five  children  old  enough  to 
care  for  themselves  and  two  of  them  of  working  age, 
but  not  a  job  in  the  whole  family.  None  of  them  was 
skilled  in  any  way. 

For  the  first  week,  when  we  couldn't  get  an  odd  job 
for  Mr.  Taylor,  we  secured  a  wash  or  day's  work  for 
Mrs.  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  cleared  stone  from  some 
property  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  sprained  his  back 
and  went  to  bed.  A  job  was  then  secured  for  the  oldest 
boy  at  $  ID  a  week  in  a  factor}',  and  two  weeks'  work  for 
the  next  boy  on  an  estate.  When  Mr.  Taylor  improved 
he  was  supplied  with  a  two  weeks'  job  sawing  wood. 
He  was  so  ploddingly  faithful  that  the  temporary 
employer  has  decided  to  keep  him  permanently  as 


chore  man.  Their  grocer  had  bills  outstanding  among 
his  customers  amounting  to  a  little  over  $1,900,  as  he 
showed  us  by  his  books,  and  was  reluctant  to  give  them 
more  credit,  but  Mr.  Taylor  was  already  assured  of  $3 
for  the  next  day's  work  and  with  other  jobs  in  prospect, 
the  grocer  relented,  admitting  that  they  had  always 
been  good  customers  in  the  past  and  paid  cash,  al- 
though their  bill  was  now  $40.  With  a  steady  job  for 
the  father  and  oldest  boy,  two  days'  steady  work  for  the 
mother  and  additional  odd  jobs  for  the  mother  and 
younger  son,  the  family  has  not  been  obliged  to  ask  for 
any  financial  aid. 

Ill 

TRANSIENTS  and  non-residents  are,  as  a  rule, 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Relief, 
but  when  John  Livingston  walked  into  the  office, 
asking  apologetically  for  work  and  saying  that  he 
would  not  have  come  if  he  had  not  tried,  without  suc- 
cess, for  every  job  advertised  in  the  local  paper  from 
a  civil  engineer  to  a  dish-washer  in  one  of  the  cheap 
restaurants,  there  was  something  about  his  bearing 
and  personality  that  arrested  attention.  He  said  he  had 
been  to  only  one  Associated  Charities  before  ana  that 

had  been  in  J ,  when  he  was  out  of  work  several 

years  ago.  They  got  him  a  job,  were  very  good  to  him, 
and  he  added  in  a  rather  joking  way  that  he  could 
probably  answer  a  good  many  of  our  questions  before 
we  asked  them.  He  talked  of  his  divorced  wife  and 
children  ih  the  west,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  six 
years,  and  wondered  if  we  could  get  word  of  them  for 
him.  He  then  drew  out  a  letter  from  the  court  that 
handled  his  divorce.  This  was  addressed  to  Michael 
Bryan  and  was  dated  19 16.  He  told  us  how  he  had 
lost  his  identity  and  had  "come  to"  using  his  alias  of 
John  Livingston.  He  found  letters  in  his  suit-case 
addressed  to  himself  in  his  own  name;  he  had  written 
to  police  officials  and  others  and  had  pieced  together, 
little  by  little,  many  of  the  events  of  the  years  that  were 
wiped  out.  He  had  used  his  alias,  claiming  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  and  had  asked  for 
information  about  himself.  One  letter,  which  he  later 
showed,  was  very  derogatory,  referring  to  him  as  a 
worthless  drunkard  but  he  appreciated  to  the  full  the 
humor  of  the  situation.  He  did  not  know  what  caused 
his  loss  of  memorv'.  His  story  was  open  to  suspicion 
and  savored  too  much  of  the  popular  "movie"  to  be 
convincing.  It  was  very  like  the  stories  of  the  "shell 
shocked"  soldiers  requesting  transportation  from  the 
Red  Cross  during  the  war.  The  documentar}^  evidence 
was  good,  however,  and  the  story  so  cleverly  told  that 
one  could  not  be  sure.  It  was  an  excellent  means  of 
learning  about  his  family,  his  interests  and  his  earlier 
life,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  years  that  were 
blotted  out,  and  he  talked  freely. 

He  had  been  in  town  only  five  weeks  and  had  had  a 
job  for  the  first  two  weeks.  Odd  jobs  were  scarce  but 
he  took  every  one  we  found,  however  difficult,  and  at 
last  secured  a  position  for  himself  in  a  factory.    From 
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a  nearby  town  we  learned  that  he  had  been  an  expert 
mechanic  but  addicted  to  drink.  He  admitted  his 
habit  but  said  it  had  no  real  hold  on  him.  We  estab- 
lished communication  with  his  sister  in  the  west  and 
with  his  wife  through  the  former  court  official.  They 
said  he  had  always  been  rather  queer  and  his  sister 
said  he  had  been  afflicted  with  severe  seizures  like 
epilepsy.  Both  thought  it  possible  that  his  story  was 
true.  We  took  him  to  an  expert  psychiatrist  halfway 
across  the  state  who  has  not  yet  made  his  decision,  but 
feels  that  this  may  be  a  case  of  hysterical  amnesia 
following  epilepsy.  Mr.  Livingston  has  secured  an 
excellent  position  and  has  repaid  $21  toward  his  bills; 
$80  remains  and  he  shows  signs  of  relaxing  in  his  pay- 
ments. He  has,  however,  already  done  better  than  we 
expected  and  by  keeping  in  touch  with  him  we  hope 
to  collect  the  rest  for  his  landlady  and  the  restaurant 
keeper  and  to  get  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  of  his  mental 
condition. 


THREE  PUBLIC  MEETINGS 

THE  Social  Service  League  of  Easton,  Pa., 
sends  us  an  interesting  account  of  a  successful 
annual  meeting,  held  in  January.  The  arrange- 
ments were  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  Board, 
thus  relieving  the  busy  general  secretary  of  this  added 
responsibility.  As  it  happened,  the  public  had  recently 
been  rudely  awakened  to  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  young  girls  of  the  community,  so  that  the  commit- 
tee felt  it  timely  to  stress  in  the  open  meeting  some 
phase  of  the  girl  problem.  Dr.  Frances  Janny  Stoddart 
of  the  Seibert  Institution,  Philadelphia,  was  secured  as 
the  speaker  of  the  evening. 

The  publicity  was  launched  ten  days  before  the 
meeting  by  a  newspaper  article,  "A  Noted  Speaker 
Comes  to  Easton,"  written  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  This  was  followed  by  some  half  dozen 
news  articles,  one  by  an  editor  in  the  write-up  of  the 
January  board  meeting,  another  in  a  Community  News 
column  by  a  reporter,  a  third  by  a  bo'ard  member,  and 
so  on.  Letters  were  sent  to  all  the  ministers  in  the  city 
asking  them  to  announce  the  meeting  in  their  churches 
and  an  announcement  was  placed  in  the  church  bulle- 
tins. Five  hundred  othet  letters  and  postcards  were 
sent  to  all  the  public  officials,  the  members  of  the 
boards  of  social  agencies,  the  school  teachers,  the 
legislative  and  child  welfare  committee  of  the  Woman's 
Club  and  to  all  members  of  the  Social  Service  League. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  a  delightful  Sunday-school 
room  of  a  Methodist  Church,  centrally  located.  The 
room  had  many  lovely  plants  in  it  and  opened  into 
another  large,  cheerful  room,  which  was  used  as  a 
cloakroom.  On  one  of  the  back  walls,  where  they 
could  be  seen  on  entering  and  leaving,  a  series  of  educa- 
tional posters  was  placed.  They  consisted  of  two  maps, 
one  showing  the  distribution  and  causes  of  distress  in 
Easton,  a  second  the  correspondence  with  various  cities 
in  the  United  States  about  Easton  families.  There 
were  charts  showing  the  cost  of  caring  for  a  family  for 
a  year,  the  kind  of  problems  which  arise  and  general 


statistics.     There   were   also   some   brief  quotations. 
The  program  had  been  simplified  as  far  as  possible. 
The  chorus  of  the  Woman's  Club  sang  at  the  opening 
and  the  closing  of  the  meeting.    This  in  itself  was  a 
triumph.     There  were  twenty  women  in  the  chorus  1 
and  they  had  never  before  sung  in  public — In  fact  they  | 
made  a  practice  of  not  singing  in  public  and  the  public ; 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  them.    Of  course  theyj 
brought  their  husbands  and  friends  with  them.    Anc 
so  it  happened  that  when  the  meeting  opened  ther^ 
were  about  250  people  and  scarcely  room  for  everyone 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meeting  were  dia 
pensed  with;  the  treasurer  spoke  for  a  few  minute 
about  financial  needs  and  said  the  full  report  would 
appear  in  the  newspapers.    There  was  a  brief,  humorous 
account  of  the  psychiatric  work  by  the  secretary  of  the 
clinic.    The  general  secretary  made  no  effort  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of-^work  but  spoke  for  seven  or  eight 
minutes  on  two  or  three  subjects  only.     The  charts 
had   been   made  with   the   very  definite   purpose   of 
supplementing  this  brief  report.    All  this  prelude  took 
not  more  than  a  half  hour.    Then  Dr.  Stoddart  spoke  on 
"The  Community's  Responsibility  for  the  Mental  and 
Moral   Health   of   its   Boys   and   Girls."     She   spoke 
simply  and  without  notes,  standing  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  her  audience,  not  above  them.    Her  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  young  folks  were  contagious. 

At  the  close  of  the  formal  program,  ice-cream,  coffee 
and  cookies  were  served  and  people  lingered  and  talked 
for   an   hour   or   more. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Eastern  Delaware' 
County  (Lansdowne,  Pa.)  gave  two  short  plays  as  the 
major  part  of  Its  annual  meeting  program.  The  general 
secretary  writes: 

Our  annual  meeting  centered  about  the  plays  and 
an  exhibit.  With  the  Idea  of  making  it  of  community 
interest  we  asked  all  social  and  health  organizations 
functioning  In  our  community  to  have  an  exhibit  and 
representatives  present  to  converse,  in  friendly  fashion, 
with  the  audience  before  and  after  the  meeting. 

The  exhibit  was  particularly  effective  as  a  means  of 
drawing  the  community  together  in  the  interest  of 
social  service.  W^e  felt  it  necessary  to  omit  speeches 
from  outside  sources,  the  one  exception  being  the 
county  medical  director  who  gave  the  program  of  the 
state  department  of  health.  Our  program  was  the 
usual  resume  by  the  secretary,  an  address  by  Dr.  Kirk 
(the  president)  who  restated  the  idea  of  co-operation 
as  exhibited  on  the  walls,  and  the  plays. 

Our  purpose  In  presenting  the  plays  was  to  visualize 
service,  so  we  made  two  distinct  settings,  the  first  one 
showing  the  type  of  office  interviews  with  telephone 
interruptions,  etc.,  and  the  second  a  home  scene  in 
two  acts  showing  the  usual  before-and-after  effect. 
In  writing  this  I  purposely  avoided  showing  much  of 
the  machinery  of  investigation,  as  I  felt  it  would  make 
it  long  and  tedious.  My  desire  was  to  get  over  the 
idea  of  service  in  finding  opportunity  and  developing 
latent  resources.  From  the  comments  of  the  audience 
we  apparently  sold  the  idea.  A  news  reporter,  on  his 
own  initiative,  reported  that  the  function  of  the  organi- 
zation was  not  so  much  to  give  relief  (the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  could  do  that!)  but  to  help  those  who  were  in 
trouble  and  needed  encouragement. 

So  much  for  the  plays;  now  for  their  presentation. 
We  had  talent  very  much  at  home  on  the  stage — in  fact 
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most  of  it  could  qualify  as  professional.  I  safeguarded 
the  social  spirit  by  directing  the  plays  myself.  I  am 
mentioning  these  facts  because  I  think  them  essential. 
For  instance,  as  a  tribute  to  the  art  of  the  woman  char- 
acterizing the  Italian  mother,  our  president  said  that 
he  was  so  impressed  that  for  the  time  he  felt  his  one 
mission  in  life  was  to  find  "Cossette."  An  explana- 
tor>'  introduction  was  made,  telling  the  purpose  of  the 
plays  and  that  the  incidents  characterized  actual  ex- 
periences of  the  organization. 

The  publicity  was  worked  from  different  angles. 
Following  our  usual  custom,  a  formal  card  invitation 
was  sent  to  a  selected  list.  Then  we  asked  permission 
to  have  the  society's  personal  representative  make 
announcement  in  churches,  public  meetings,  etc. 
Poster  announcements  which  were  genuinely  artistic 
were  contributed  by  an  architect.  Two  artists  and  an 
architect  assisted  in  placing  the  exhibit  posters. 

The  audience,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  came 
early  and  stayed  late;  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  as 
usual  acting  as  hostess,  served  light  refreshments. 
If  nothing  else  had  been  accomplished,  the  community 
interest  manifest  would  seem  to  have  made  it  worth 
while. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  give  the  two  plays,  both 
of  which  by  their  simplicity  and  atmosphere  of  reality 
merit  the  praise  they  received. 

The  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
does  not  hold  any  regular  annual  meeting,  but  this 
year  which  sees  the  completion  of  almost  forty  years 
of  ser\'ice  (the  society  v/as  organized  in  1882)  gave  an 
opportunity  for  a  special  meeting  to  review  the  past 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Co-operation 
and  District  Work. 

A  pamphlet,  Penscoping  the  Past,  which  was  ready 
for  distribution  at  the  meeting,  gave  a  brief  account 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  society  during  its  two 
score  years.  The  Municipal  Lodging  House,  the  Sur^'ey 
Magazine,  the  National  Information  Bureau,  the 
Russell  Sage  Library,  and  the  New  York  Tuberculosis 
Association  were  started  and  carried  on  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  until  their  worth  had  been  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  to  warrant  their  being  taken  over 
by  the  municipality  or  the  inauguration  of  independent 
organizations.  The  Charity  Organization  Society, 
through  its  various  committees,  helped  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  or  actually  initiated  seventeen  activities  which 
are  still  flourishing;  and  it  still  carries  on  fourteen 
district  offices,  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
the  Tenement  House  Committee,  the  Directory  of 
Social  Agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Advice  and  Information, 
the  Criminal  Courts  Committee,  and  the  Social  Service 
Exchange — a  record  which  astounded  many  even 
among  those  who  have  followed  its  work  closely. 

The  program  of  the  evening  was  in  the  hands  of  four 
speakers,  with  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn  as  chairman.  Miss 
Clare  Tousley,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Co- 
operation and  District  Work,  sp)oke  of  the  past  of  the 
Society;  Miss  Jean  Lucas,  secretary  of  the  Yorkville 
District,  spoke  of  the  present  and  the  challenge  of  the 
future;  Miss  Josephine  S.  Starr,  visitor  in  the  Bronx 
District,  spoke  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  newcomer 
to  the  staff  of  the  Society;  and  Mrs.  J.  Horton  Ijams 
gave  the  impressions  of  a  volunteer  case  worker.    The 


thrill  and  challenge  of  case  work  were  admirably  in-  ■ 
terpreted.  It  was  not  theory  but  the  day-to-day 
contacts  of  people  "on  the  job,"  their  own  critical 
evaluation  of  their  work  with  its  failures  and  suc- 
cesses, illuminated  and  pervaded  by  a  concrete 
philosophy  which  had  been  won  by  self-questioning 
and  hard  thinking. 

LNTER-CITY  CONFERENCES 

THE  Michigan  Inter-City  Conference  group, 
which  includes  all  family  social  workers  in  that 
state,  held  its  regular  quarterly  meeting  on 
February  12.  The  program  gave  consideration  to 
three  major  topics — the  problem  of  the  care  of  the 
feebleminded,  which  is  complicated  by  rather  clumsy 
legal  regulations,  a  discussion  of  the  unem.ployment 
situation,  and  a  critical  summary  of  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Harry  Lurie,  Director  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Department  of  Detroit,  gave  a  report  of  the  way  in 
which  Detroit  has  met  the  unem.ployment  situation. 
Public  work  has  been  used  as  much  as  possible;  em- 
ployers have  been  urged  to  give  part  time  and  short 
hour  work;  the  department  of  public  welfare  has  been 
much  enlarged;  offices  have  been  opened  in  many  parts 
of  the  city;  calls  are  being  taken  at  labor  union  halls> 
and  everything  has  been  done  that  can  possibly  be 
done  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed  families  by  case 
work  methods.  The  City  Council  of  Detroit  has  ad- 
mirably stood  back  of  the  public  welfare  department  and 
voted  large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  some  bills  now  before  the  Michigan  legis- 
lature which  are  of  particular  interest  to  social  workers: 

A  bill  for  the  care  of  the  feebleminded  of  the  state 
has  three  divisions:  first,  creating  a  board  of  control 
for  the  feebleminded,  which  should  be  charged  with 
supervision  before  commitment  to  the  institution  and 
upon  parole  from  the  institution;  second,  making  it 
possible  for  any  person  interested,  with  the  consent 
of  the  judge  of  probate,  to  file  petitions;  third,  making 
it  possible  for  persons  to  be  taken  to  the  feeble-minded 
institution  not  in  order  of  their  commitment  but  ac- 
cording to  their  social  needs.  The  Mothers'  Pension 
bill  provides  a  maximum  income  of  $10  a  week  for  a 
mother  with  one  child  and  $2  for  each  additional  child. 
A  bill  to  be  introduced  makes  non-support  a  felony, 
thus  providing  for  the  extradition  of  a  non-supporter. 
A  uniform  small  loan  bill,  sponsored  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  deals  with  those  loans  of  $300  or  less 
protected  by  chattel  mortgages  or  an  order  on  wages. 
It  establishes  a  flat  rate  of  33^  per  cent  on  unpaid 
balances  as  the  maximum  rate  and  prohibits  any  other 
charges. 

A  petition  was  sent  by  the  Conference  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Michigan  requesting  that  a 
school  of  social  work  be  established  at  the  University. 

The  Pennsylvania  Inter-City  Conference  gave 
up  its  all  day  meeting  on  March  4,  1921,  to  a  discussion 
of  recruiting  and  training  volunteers.  The  morning 
session  was  an  experience  meeting  at  which  each 
delegate  reported  on  successes  and  failures  in  their 
use  of  the  services  of  volunteer  workers.  Reading  ac- 
complished a  health  survey  of  the  city — 8,000  children 
weighed  and  measured — through  the  efforts  of  a  corps 
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of  volunteers;  Eastern  Delaware  County  reports  all 
cases  of  infringement  of  the  board  of  health  regula- 
tions to  a  special  committee  of  the  Women's  Club  which 
then  follows  the  matter  up.  This  same  organization  has 
a  volunteer  motor  corps  which  takes  patients  to  and 
from  clinics  and  hospitals,  with  an  average  of  60 
clinical  visits  a  month.  Easton  told  of  some  excellent 
case  work  done  by  a  volunteer.  All  the  organizations 
felt  that  their  biggest  handicap — and  the  biggest  in- 
justice to  the  volunteers — had  been  the  lack  of  any 
systematic  effort  at  training. 

In  the  afternoon,  Miss  Tousley  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society  outlined  the  practice  of 
that  society  in  the  recruiting  and  training  of  volunteers 
which  has  been  successful  in  1920  and  1921.  Careful 
selection  of  volunteer  workers,  a  minimum  requirement 
of  service,  and  a  twelve-week  course  in  the  theory  of 
case  work  followed  by  a  written  examination  have  given 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  splendid  volunteer 
service. 

At  the  Conference  of  Illinois  Secretaries  held 
at  LaSalle  March  30  and  31,  the  possibilities  of 
community  co-operation,  especially  in  the  smaller 
cities,  set  the  tone  for  all  discussions.  Discussions 
centered  largely  about  unemployment  and  the  tran- 
sient, and  followed  two  separate  lines:  how  most 
wisely  to  give  relief  under  existing  conditions,  and  what 
family  societies  can  do  to  influence  county  boards  of 
supervisors,  commercial  organizations.  Rotary  Clubs 
and  other  organizations  to  create  real  work  in  times  of 
industrial  depression.  Incidentally  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  local  bulletins  issued  by  these  organizations, 
as  well  as  labor  papers,  church  bulletins,  etc.,  give  a 
most  effective  means  for  publicity  in  communities  too 
small  to  afford  bulletins  of  their  own. 

That  the  community  itself  must  be  aroused  to  interest 
and  action  before  there  can  be  any  effective  solution 
of  the  housing  problem  was  the  conclusion  in  another 
session.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for  family 
societies  to  study  more  intensively  the  housing  condi- 
tions coming  to  their  attention  and  to  summarize  this 
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material  in  order  that  we  may  have  facts  and  not 
merely  general  impressions  to  give  to  the  community. 
A  card  carefully  worked  out  to  aid  in  getting  the  neces- 
sary data  was  presented  and  most  favorably  received. 
In  one  session  local  men  representing  various  com- 
mercial, religious,  educational  and  welfare  interests 
gave  talks  full  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  These 
brief  talks  disclosed  a  faulty  mechanism  for  exchange 
of  information  and  gave  a  most  effective  setting  for  the 
presentation  of  the  possibilities  of  a  central  registration 
bureau  given  by  Miss  Dupuis  of  the  Social  Service 
Registration  Bureau  of  Chicago. 
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RELIEF  WORK  IN  ROUMANIA 

ELSIE    M.    BOND 
With  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Prague 


AS  SOON  as  the  armistice  had  opened 
the  Dardanelles,  at  that  time  the 
only  practical  way  to  reach  Rou- 
mania, the  Red  Cross  began  preparations 
to  send  a  commission  there,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  picture  a  situation  more  in 
need  of  relief.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  soared 
out  of  reach, — there  was  almost  nothing  to 
be  purchased.  The  crops  had  failed,  the 
country  had  exhausted  its  own  supplies  of 
clothing  and  manufactured  articles,  there 
was  no  fuel  and  practically  no  means  of 
transportation.  When  help  came  from 
outside,  like  the  Hoover  flour  which  arrived 
in  February  1919,  the  problem  of  distribu- 
tion seemed  almost  insurmountable. 

It  was  under  conditions  such  as  these  that 
the  Red  Cross  relief  unit  came  to  Galatz  in 
February  1919.  Galatz  has  normally  a 
population  of  about  75,000,  but  owing  to 
refugees  and  Russian  prisoners  of  war  re- 
turning from  Germany  there  were  close  to 
100,000  people  crowded  in  anywhere  they 
could  find  shelter  or  even  on  the  open  wharf. 
As  the  eastern  end  of  the  Roumanian  battle 
line,  Galatz  had  been  bombed  and  bombard- 


ed for  months.  Many  buildings  had  been 
made  uninhabitable  if  only  by  the  breaking 
of  the  glass  which  could  not  be  replaced. 
Though  never  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  city 
had  undergone  an  unpleasant  experience 
when  the  soldiers  of  the  Russian  army 
"turned  Bolshevist"  and  pillaged  the  city 
and  surrounding  country'  until  Roumanian 
reinforcements  drove  them  off.  They  had 
had  a  horde  of  Russian  prisoners  of  war  to 
feed  at  a  time  when  no  one  knew  where 
next  week's  food  supply  was  to  come  from; 
the  Roumanian  army  was  mobilized  against 
the  Bolshevists — so  altogether  the  situation 
was  tense. 

When  the  Red  Cross  relief  unit  arrived, 
Galatz  was  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  It  was 
cold,  so  one  went  out  of  doors  as  little  as 
possible.  There  was  nothing  to  sell  so  the 
shops  made'scarcely  any  pretense  of  opening. 
Because  of  lack  of  coal  there  were  no  trolley 
cars  running  and  only  the  Red  Cross  motors 
broke  the  silence  of  the  streets.  There  was 
little  work  and  one  wondered  how  the  poor 
of  the  city  lived.  The  government  ration  of 
bread  was  a  half  pound  every  other  day  at 
one  franc  a  pound.    Meat  was  sold  once  a 
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week,  two  pounds  to  a  family  at  six  francs  a 
pound.  Wood  sold  for  a  half  franc  a  pound; 
milk,  if  one  could  get  it,  for  four  and  a  half 
francs  a  quart.  Sugar  brought  in  from 
Constantinople  by  speculators  could  be 
bought  for  forty-five  francs  a  kilo.  The 
government  attempted  to  control  prices  by 
selling  only  on  presentation  of  orders  signed 
by  the  mayor  or  prefet  but  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful. The  government  itself  was  often 
without  food  to  sell  and  sometimes  its 
setting  of  a  price  simply  made  the  producers 
refuse  to  bring  the  food  to  the  open  market. 
Until  summer  brought  a  supply  of  vegeta- 
bles, food  would  have  been  a  desperate 
problem  if  the  American  flour  had  not 
arrived  and  made  possible  an  increase  of  the 
bread  ration  to  a  half  pound  daily.  The 
fuel  shortage  added  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  suffering  of  the  poor,  who  often  had  no 
way  of  cooking  the  little  food  they  had. 
The  hospitals  had  to  close  their  wards  as 
they  could  not  heat  them  and  could  feed 
only  a  limited  number  of  patients. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  was  enough  to 
stagger  the  imagination  of  the  small  relief 
unit — two  social  workers  (women)  and  a 
man  to  do  the  transportation  and  ware- 
house work.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  one 
of  the  social  workers  was  detached  and 
given  a  new  territory  to  cover.  Part  of  the 
time  there  was  no  man  with  the  unit,  but 
there  were  always  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  city  as  the  main  warehouse  for 
Roumania  was  located  at  Galatz.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  the  delegate  in  charge 
to  run  a  small  hotel  for  the  personnel  as  a 
side  line  to  her  emergency  relief  work. 

The  unit  had  charge  of  the  city  of  Galatz 
and  the  department  of  Covurlui,  an  area 
about  seventy-five  miles  long  and  forty  wide. 
The  rural  work  consisted  of  distributions  of 
clothing  and  soap  and  the  establishment  of 
twenty-odd  soup  kitchens  in  as  many  vil- 
lages. The  distributions  were  made  with 
the  help  of  the  government  officials  and  were 
similar  to  those  made  by  all  emergency  relief 
commissions.  In  every  village  visited  about 
5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  population  suffered 
from  pellagra.    The  lists  of  people  to  be  fed 


by  the  soup  kitchens  were  made  by  the 
doctor  after  a  clinic  had  been  held  in  each 
village  to  pick  out  the  cases  of  this  disease. 
Food,  clothing  and  medical  supplies  were 
given  to  the  three  rural  hospitals  which, 
incidentally,  would  put  to  shame  many  of 
the  small  towns  in  America  as  far  as  the 
hospital  buildings  were  concerned.  Espe- 
cially liberal  distributions  of  soap  and 
clothing  in  villages  where  there  was  typhus, 
and  grants  of  food  to  the  rural  hospitals  to 
enable  them  to  open  extra  barracks  pre- 
vented typhus  from  becoming  epidemic  in 
that  section.  Owing  to  the  limitation  of 
supplies,  special  feeding  for  children  could 
be  undertaken  only  in  villages  where  con- 
ditions seemed  particularly  bad,  but  the 
soup  kitchen  feeding  brought  about  a  real 
improvement  in  the  pellagra  patients. 

For  its  work  within  the  city,  the  unit  was 
fortunate  in  finding  that  the  Roumanians 
had  two  years  before  recognized  the  need 
of  co-ordinated  efforts  and  had  organized 
the  admirable  Assistenta  Publica,  the  only 
organization  of  its  kind  in  Roumania.  In 
1917,  M.  Cammaracescu,  at  that  time 
prefet  of  the  department  of  Covurlui,  was 
appalled  by  the  rapidly  increasing  suffering 
among  the  poor  and  the  extremely  ineffec- 
tual and  unsystematic  relief  administered  by 
individuals  and  charitable  societies.  At  his 
suggestion  a  new  committee  was  formed  to 
Include  representatives  of  the  existing 
societies  and  institutions,  the  prefet,  mayor, 
archbishop,  doctors  in  charge  of  the  city  and 
of  the  rural  sanitary  service  and  a  large 
number  of  representative  men  and  women 
such  as  school  principals,  prominent  physi- 
cians, etc.  There  were  a  number  of  men  and 
women  of  Jewish  birth  on  the  committee, 
several  of  the  chairmen  of  sub-committees 
were  Jewish,  and  the  work  of  the  society 
was  absolutely  non-sectarian — noteworthy 
because  the  Jews  in  Roumania  had  up  to 
that  time  been  denied  citizenship  and  had 
been  refused  recognition  in  many  ways. 

The  Assistenta  Publica  had  no  intention 
of  controlling  the  activities  of  the  existing 
organizations — of  which  there  were  many — 
but  planned  to  act  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
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and  to  prevent  some  of  the  duplication. 
Its  chief  task,  however,  was  the  care  of 
families  in  their  homes.  A  woman  was 
appointed  as  chairman  of  each  of  the  five 
departments  of  the  city.  Each  chairman 
formed  her  own  committee  as  far  as  possible 
of  people  living  in  the  district.  The  com- 
mittees of  visitors  met  once  a  week  to  dis- 
cuss cases  and  plans  for  relief.  The  best 
organized  districts  had  a  visitor  for  each 
street  who  knew  her  families  thoroughly. 
The  unfortunate  chairmen  had  little  peace 
as  there  was  a  line-up  of  clients  outside  of 
their  doors  most  of  the  time.  Can  anyone 
imagine  what  that  would  mean  day  after  day 
when  one  had  literally  nothing  to  give? 
The  first  year,  the  Assistenta  Publica  was 
able  to  buy  food  in  carload  lots  from  the 
government  and  give  it  or  sell  it  at  reduced 
rates  to  their  families.  They  had  also  col- 
lected a  good  deal  of  clothing  and  had 
worked  hard  to  help  their  people.  But  in 
1919  they  could  buy  nothing  although 
they  still  had  money  in  their  treasury. 
They  were  making  grants  for  rent  and  fuel 
but  were  helpless  to  relieve  the  distress  to 
any  extent. 

The  Assistenta  Publica  proved  to  be  a 
most  valuable  asset  to  the  Red  Cross,  offer- 
ing, through  its  district  committees  and 
visitors,  a  perfect  medium  for  distributing 
relief  to  the  people  who  were  in  need.  It 
required  some  rather  delicate  negotiating 
to  persuade  the  presidents  of  the  other 
relief  societies  that  the  Assistenta  Publica 
should  be  the  distributing  center.  The  Red 
Cross  delegate  was  at  once  made  a  member 
of  its  central  committee,  which  heroically 
tried  to  remember  to  talk  French  when  she 
was  present.  The  meetings  were  held  once 
a  week  in  a  room  in  the  Prefecture  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  society.  There 
were  seldom  fewer  than  thirty  people  pres- 
ent. The  ex-ofhcio  members,  the  prefet, 
mayor,  etc.,  were  regular  attendants.  The 
president  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  the 
"boss"  of  one  of  the  political  parties.  The 
district  chairmen  brought  up  any  case  that 
was  puzzling  or  required  a  large  amount  of 
money.     As  a  result  of  one  such  case  dis- 


cussion, money  was  raised  for  an  artificial 
leg  by  the  special  family  appeal  method, 
which  after  all  is  universal.  At  each  meeting 
a  number  of  sub-committees  brought  in 
reports  of  their  work.  For  example,  plans 
were  perfected  for  the  establishment  of  a 
tent  colony  for  delicate  children,  which  was 
carried  through  with  great  success  and  an 
elaborate  report  was  made  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  starting  an  employment  bureau.  The 
most  pressing  need,  to  feed  women  and  chil- 
dren, was  met  by  soup  kitchens  established 
in  some  half-destroyed  school  buildings.  The 
municipal  government  gave  the  buildings 
and  the  fuel,  the  army  lent  the  cooking 
utensils,  the  Roumanian  Red  Cross  gave  the 
tables,  bowls  and  spoons  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  the  food.  The  district  committee 
of  the  Assistenta  Publica  distributed  the 
tickets  and  with  the  Roumanian  Red  Cross 
were  entirely  responsible  for  the  actual 
running  of  the  three  kitchens,  which  served 
about  3,000  people  a  day.  The  ration  was 
a  large  bowl  of  soup  and  about  150  grams  of 
bread.  The  weather  was  very  cold  at  first 
and  it  was  heartrending  to  see  children 
dressed  in  a  single  cotton  garment  standing 
in  the  line.  Some  families  came  to  the 
kitchens  to  eat  because  they  had  no  means 
of  heating  their  soup  at  home;  others  would 
send  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  had 
clothing  respectable  enough  to  go  out  of 
doors  to  get  the  ration  for  the  whole  family. 
The  distribution  of  clothing  was  also  han- 
dled by  the  Assistenta  Publica.  At  first  the 
Red  Cross  had  comparatively  little  clothing 
to  give  and  much  that  was  available, 
like  the  inevitable  Red  Cross  pajama,  was 
hard  to  utilize.  The  prefet  asked  that  the 
delegate  distribute  directly  to  the  school 
children  as  the  government  wanted  them 
to  know  that  the  U.  S.  A.  had  sent  its  rep- 
resentatives over  to  try  to  help  them.  For- 
tunately there  were  a  great  many  sweaters 
and  children's  dresses  so  the  school  dis- 
tributions went  off  fairly  well.  The  school 
principals  chose  only  the  most  needy  chil- 
dren and  through  the  help  of  the  dis- 
trict chairmen  duplications  were  avoided. 
Though  the  Roumanian  schools  are  nominal- 
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ly  open  to  all  nationalities,  there  are  never 
enough  places,  so  the  Jews,  Greeks,  etc., 
each  have  their  own  schools.  The  schools 
both  in  city  and  country  have  good  buildings 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers 
are  trained  in  the  normal  schools.  All  the 
schools,  especially  the  rural  ones,  suffered 
from  lack  of  equipment;  even  the  school 
books  had  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  the 
Russians. 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  system  of  the 
district  chairmen  the  clothing  distributions 
were  something  of  a  trial.  Each  district  had 
a  day  and  gave  its  clients  a  numbered  ticket 
which  corresponded  to  the  bundle  of  cloth- 
ing assigned  to  that  family.  Naturally  the 
news  spread  and  it  was  necessary  to  get 
police  protection  to  preserve  any  sort  of 
order.  One  of  the  activities  of  the  Assisten- 
ta  Publica  had  been  to  secure  from  the  army 
the  use  of  its  bathing  facilities  on  certain 
days  in  the  week.  After  the  American  Red 
Cross  supplied  towels  and  soap,  clients  of 
the  Assistenta  Publica  were  urged  if  not 
ordered  to  bathe.  That  there  are  advantages 
in  working  in  a  primitive  country,  any  case 
worker  who  has  spent  hours  in  unsuccessful 
effort  to  get  her  families  to  patronize  the 
bath  will  admit.  All  recipients  of  an  order 
for  clothing  were  told  that  baths  were 
necessary  so  they  arrived  clutching  their 
bathing  certificates.  The  impression  got 
around  that  if  one  took  a  bath,  one  would 
be  given  clothing  by  the  Americans.  There 
was  a  run  on  the  baths  and  an  incipient 
riot  at  the  distribution  center.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  fail  to  reward  such 
noble  effort! 

The  people  sew  well  and  made  remarkably 
good  things  out  of  the  hospital  garments 
which  were  the  chief  supply  at  that  time. 
Pajamas  became  a  word  in  the  Roumanian 
language  and  were  the  fashionable  spring 
attire  for  men.  Bathrobes  were  made  into 
women's  dresses.  One  gypsy  woman  who 
had  been  given  a  grey  pajama  jacket  fol- 
lowed the  committee  for  several  blocks 
telling  how  "her  heart  melted  within  her 
when  she  saw  the  lovely  bathrobes  because 
she  wanted  one  so  badly  for  an  Easter  dress." 


Needless  to  say  her  heart  was  rejoiced 
with  the  gaudiest  one  that  could  be  found. 

While  the  Assistenta  Publica  was  not 
responsible  for  the  hospitals  and  children's 
institutions,  its  members  worked  on  the 
boards  of  these  organizations  and  their 
problems  v/ere  frequently  discussed  at  the 
meetings.  Conditions  in  the  Alinarea,  the 
foundling  asylum,  were  indescribably  bad. 
The  institution  was  in  a  section  that  had 
been  continually  bombed  and  the  morale 
seemed  entirely  gone.  There  was  little  food 
and  fuel.  The  children,  sick  and  well — if 
any  could  be  described  as  well, — were 
huddled  together  in  one  room.  The  day  the 
Red  Cross  landed  in  Galatz,  food  was  rushed 
there.  Food  had  been  so  scarce  that  it  was 
difficult  to  make  sure  that  the  supplies 
reached  their  proper  destination.  The 
Roumanians  themselves  warned  the  Red 
Cross  that  food  would  either  be  stolen  by 
the  employees  or  hoarded  by  the  managers. 
However,  the  outspoken  horror  of  the 
Americans  about  the  conditions  proved 
stimulating.  Daily  medical  inspection  was 
suggested  and  put  through.  At  Easter,  the 
Red  Cross  unit  was  invited  to  a  fete.  It  was 
hardly  believable  that  these  were  the  same 
children,  dressed  in  new  clothes  and  dancing 
as  if  they  enjoyed  living.  The  managers  had 
been  roused  from  their  despairing  lethargy; 
the  rooms  had  been  cleaned  and  painted; 
plans  for  the  future,  including  the  securing 
of  an  English  trained  nurse  were  under  dis- 
cussion. The  contagion  of  ideas  had  counted 
for  as  much  as  the  relief  supplies,  essential 
as  these  had  been. 

The  Red  Cross  was  able  to  put  a  large 
supply  of  surgical  dressings  and  some  drugs, 
ether  and  operating  room  supplies  into  the 
hospitals,  which  were  in  desperate  need, 
thus  keeping  them  from  a  complete  closing 
down.  Here  again  the  Assistenta  Publica, 
through  one  of  its  members,  undertook  the 
supervision  of  the  food  supplies  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  canned  soups,  sugar, 
milk  and  jam  really  reached  those  half- 
starved  patients. 

The  out-patient  departments  of  the 
hospitals  were  so  inaccessible  as  to  greatly 
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restrict  their  usefulness.  The  Sanitary 
Service  had  a  dispensary  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  city  but  a  visit  to  each  of  these 
showed  that  there  was  little  that  could  be 
done  except  to  make  a  small  grant  of  sup- 
plies. The  medical  care  was  poor  and  the 
doctors  were  as  a  rule  not  interested  in 
improving  it.  The  greatest  need  was 
medical  care  for  children  as  the  death  rate 
was  frightfully  high.  It  was  not  possible 
to  get  an  American  doctor  or  nurse,  so,  in 
spite  of  discouragement  from  people  who 
thought  they  knew  the  Roumanians,  a 
meeting  of  Roumanian  physicians  was  called 
to  discuss  the  organization  of  a  milk  dis- 
pensary and  clinic  for  children.  The  most 
prominent  physicians,  all  members  of  the 
Assistenta  Publica,  became  interested  and 
promised  their  services  and  support.  A 
Norwegian  missionary  gave  his  school  build- 
ing. The  Roumanian  Red  Cross  put  in 
everything  it  had  which  could  be  of  use  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  gave  evaporated 
milk,  drugs,  etc.  Last  and  not  least,  three 
members  of  the  Roumanian  Red  Cross  who 
had  nursed  in  the  hospitals  during  the  war 
volunteered  four  or  five  hours  service  each 
day.  With  this  equipment,  the  dispensary 
was  opened.  The  fear  had  been  that  there 
would  be  no  patients,  as  the  clinic  had  not 
been  very  widely  advertised  and  the  idea 
was  new.  At  6:00  a.  m.  the  mothers  and 
children  began  to  arrive.  By  10:00,  the 
hour  set  for  the  opening,  there  were  two 
hundred.  An  S.  O.  S.  was  sent  out  for 
more  doctors  and  all  the  patients  were 
finally  examined.  After  a  week  a  good 
system  was  evolved  out  of  the  chaos.  Care- 
ful individual  records  of  the  babies  were 
kept  on  cards  drawn  up  by  the  doctors  and 
printed  by  the  Red  Cross  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  value  of  the  card  form  of  record. 
All  Roumanian  dispensary  records  had 
hitherto  been  kept  in  books  in  the  form  of  a 
daily  sheet  and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  per- 
suasion to  get  the  individual  record  tried 
as  an  experiment  but  all"  of  the  doctors 
eventually  became  enthusiastic.  They  were 
especially  pleased  at  the  ease  with  which 
they    could    watch   the   cases    which    were 


being  fed  on  milk  prepared  at  the  dispensary 
according  to  their  formulas.  The  Assistenta 
Publica  gave  fresh  milk  for  this  purpose  as 
the  doctors  were  unfamiliar  with  the  evap>- 
orated  and  powdered  milk.  The  milk  for 
the  infants  at  the  foundling  asylum  was  also 
prepared  at  the  dispensary  with  most  grati- 
fying results  in  the  lessening  of  the  death 
rate.  It  was  uphill  work  as  the  ideas  of 
hygiene  were  those  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
was  particularly  difficult  in  such  hard 
times  to  prevent  mothers  from  going  out  as 
wet  nurses  with  an  inevitable  disastrous 
effect  on  their  own  babies.  The  distribution 
of  milk  to  nursing  mothers  and  children  was 
an  attraction  which  steadily  increased  the 
attendance.  The  only  disappointment  was 
that  there  was  no  American  doctor.  The 
patients  seemed  to  think  that  an  American 
doctor  would  be  able  to  perform  miracles. 
But  this  apparent  lack  has  proved  a  genuine 
asset,  for  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Red 
Cross  the  local  personnel  has  carried  on  the 
work  with  an  increasing  efficiency  and 
without  the  break  which  would  have  been 
inevitable  had  the  undertaking  depended  on 
American  doctors  and  nurses.  The  doctors 
and  the  volunteers  have  given  the  most  de- 
voted service.  There  have  been  as  many  as 
2700  consultations  in  a  month,  2600  of  those 
being  babies  under  one  year.  All  financial 
support  comes  from  the  Assistenta  Publica; 
but  at  the  end  of  its  second  year  the  clinic 
is  still  known  as  the  American  Red  Cross 
Dispensary  for  Children  and  flies  an  Ameri- 
can flag,  though  its  success  is  wholly  due  to 
the  remarkable  service  of  its  volunteers. 

There  were  other  enterprises  of  the  Assis- 
tenta Publica  which  were  of  interest  such  as 
two  day  nurseries  and  the  tent  colony  for 
delicate  children.  The  day  nurseries  were 
not  encouraged  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  communicable  diseases,  but  for  a  limited 
number  of  children  seemed  the  only  solution. 
The  Red  Cross  helped  with  the  feeding  of 
these  children  and  was  able  to  put  through 
some  medical  inspection.  Every  possible 
support  was  given  to  the  tent  colony,  which 
has  done  splendid  work  in  1919  and  1920. 
A  large  quantity  of  material  was  'given  to 
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the  Assistenta  Publica,  which  ran  a  work- 
room where  clothing  for  the  children  in  the 
colony  was  made.  Recent  reports  from 
Galatz  indicate  that  the  dispensary  and  the 
tent  colony  are  permanently  established. 

The  Red  Cross  relief  unit  felt  that  the 
Assistenta  Publica  was  the  continuing  body 
which  would  have  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  community  long  after  the  Americans 
had  withdrawn.  It  realized  that  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  country  would  be  aided 
by  strengthening  the  activities  of  this  rep- 
resentative group  rather  than  by  attempt- 
ing to  encourage  new  or  separate  agencies. 
Their  efforts  towards  this  end  have  been 
justified.  When  the  American  Relief  Asso- 
ciation formed  the  Roumanian  Child  Wel- 
fare Association,  the  Assistenta  was  asked  to 
be  the  representative  for  that  section  of  the 
country  and  at  once  took  over  the  running  of 
the  soup  kitchens  in  Galatz,  although  the 
continued  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
handicapped  their  work  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  developments  in  1920  have  been 
interesting.  The  financial  responsibility  for 
all  the  hospitals  and  institutions  except 
those  run  by  the  government  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Assistenta  Publica. 
Sub-committees  are  responsible  for  the 
management  of  each  place  and  there  seems 
to  be  more  adequate  support  as  the  result  of 


the  federation.  The  great  danger  in  the 
society  is  its  absolute  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  democratic  ideas  which  are  growing 
rapidly.  It  was  quickly  discovered  that  the 
Bolshevism  so  much  talked  of  in  1919  was 
nothing  more  than  trade  unionism.  In 
1919  the  government,  seeking  votes  from 
the  newly  enfranchised  laborers,  behaved 
as  if  it  were  afraid  of  them.  The  labor 
unions  are  reported  to  have  made  great 
strides  in  the  past  year,  especially  along 
educational  lines,  and  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  their  power  in  the  cities.  Their 
future  will  depend  greatly  on  government 
policies  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  chief  regret  of  the  Red  Cross  unit  was 
that  pressure  of  emergency  work  made  it 
impossible  to  do  very  much  to  improve  case 
work.  The  visitors,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  were  most  interested  and  the  few  con- 
ferences held  were  apparently  profitable. 
One  or  two  selections  from  American  books 
on  social  work  were  translated  into  Rou- 
manian and  read  at  committee  meetings. 
Possibly  Galatz  was  not  a  fair  sample  of 
Roumania  but,  even  allowing  for  that,  it 
would  seem  that  the  best  element  in  the 
country  is  ready  for  the  stimulus  of  outside 
ideas  on  social  work.  America  has  been  so 
generous  with  its  material  relief;  should  it 
not  be  ready  to  give  also  its  ideas  and  ideals.'' 


JANE'S  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 


'^-pM 


^HE  life  of  a  soldier  is  very  hard,  not 
infrequently  mixed  with  moments 
of  real  danger, '  "  quoted  the  Phil- 
anthropist, putting  a  log  on  the  fire.  "How's 
social  work,  by  the  way?" 

"Well,"  said  Jane,  "I've  only  been  doing 
it  for  six  months  and  that's  too  early  for  a 
serious  impression." 

"Six  months!"  exclaimed  the  Philan- 
thropist. "Why  you've  been  doing  it  for 
years — maids'  classes  in  college  and  fresh 
air  and  welfare  camps  and  Home  Service — 
and  I  am  sure  you  taught  Sunday-school 
for  instance — " 

"I  me«nt  to  say,"  replied  Jane,  thought- 


fully dropping  two  lumps  of  sugar  into  her 
tea  cup,  "  that  I  had  only  been  in  the  C.  O.  S. 
for  six  months." 

"I  know  what  those  initials  mean,"  said 
the  Philanthropist  proudly.  "These  days, 
everyone  has  to  talk  in  initials — but  I  don't 
really  know  very  much  about  the  C.  O.  S. 
From  what  I  hear  it  wouldn't  take  you 
more  than  six  months  to  get  tangled  up  in 
its  red  tape  and  bark  your  shins  over  its 
inflexible  rules  and  have  the  iron  enter 
pretty  generallyinto  your  soul." 

"Yes,"  said  Jane,  reaching  for  the  but- 
tered toast. 

"Dear    me,"     said    the    Philanthropist. 
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"And  when  are  you  going  to  leave  it  to  do 
something  big  and  useful  like  psychiatry  or 
industrial  research?" 

"I  hadn't  thought,"  said  Jane. 

"Speaking  of  red  tape,"  went  on  the 
Philanthropist  brightly — "is  it  true  you 
spend  most  of  your  time  writing  up  reports 
for  your  central  office  so  that  you  haven't 
much  left  over  to  be  charitable  with?" 

"The  reports  are  a  nuisance,"  said  Jane, 
"and  the  appeals  and  statistics  and  things, 
but  the  workers  are  so  busy  with  the  families 
in  the  daytime  that  they  are  apt  to  do  the 
reports  out  of  hours — and  I — "she  broke  off. 

"Where  do  you  do  yours?"  asked  the 
Philanthropist  curiously. 

"If  you'll  never  tell,"  replied  Jane,  "I'll 
confess  that  I  do  most  of  mine  in  my  tub." 

"Is  that  to  keep  them  from  being  dry?" 
asked  the  Philanthropist  with  a  heavy 
attempt  at  wit. 

"I've  been  learning  so  much  about  tech- 
nique this  winter,"  said  Jane  soberly,  "that 
I  have  evolved  a  technique  for  that  too — 
I  still  manage  to  keep  them  dry.  Our  dis- 
trict," she  went  on  irrelevantly,  "runs 
from  Grant  Avenue  to  the  River  and  there's 
everything  in  it  you  can  imagine — like  Jean 
Christophe.  We  have  widows  and  the 
feebleminded,  and  cardiacs,  and  gamblers, 
and  bootleggers,  and  tuberculosis,  and 
desertion,  and  folks  that  ought  to  desert 
and  won't  and  a  high  infant  mortality, 
and  bomb  plots  and  overcrowding,  and 
wayward  girls.  We  have  all  the  colors  of 
the  spectrum  and  those  ultra-violet  invisible 
shades  at  each  end,  and  if  one  had  even  one 
working  hypothesis  for  them — ,"  she  sighed. 

"Are  you  successful  in  dealing  with  such 
very  difficult  problems?"  asked  the  Philan- 
thropist. 

"Why  no, — not  very,"  said  Jane,  "but 
you  might  as  well  ask  whether  Predestina- 
tion is  a  useful  doctrine  or  whether  \'egeta- 
rianism  saves  more  souls  than  Aesthetics. 
One  can  do  something  for  the  children,  of 
course,  and  the  young  people  and  a  few 
others.  'Success'  is  such  a  general  term," 
said  Jane.  "Lately  I've  grown  awfully  in- 
terested in  grandparents,"  she  added. 


"I  thought  old  age  cases  nowadays  were 
sent  to  institutions,"  said  the  Philanthropist. 

"I  didn't  mean  treatment,  exactly," 
answered  Jane.  "It's  just  the  way  they 
come  into  the  records." 

"Even  when  they're  dead?"  said  the 
Philanthropist. 

"  Especially  when  they're  dead,"  said  Jane. 
"It's  partly  because  of  the  things  they  die  of. 
I  never  used  to  think  about  grandparents 
before  I  came  into  the  C.  O.  S.  and  now  I'm 
frightfully  keen  about  them.  I  can  even  see 
a  sort  of  spiritual  significance  in  face  card 
information — if  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"I  don't,"  said  the  Philanthropist,  "but 
I  do  understand  about  grandparents.  I 
went  to  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  the  Theatre 
Guild  plays  the  other  day  and,  besides  the 
lines,  the  principal  actors  had  to  study  the 
antecedents  and  background  of  their  parts. 
Sometimes  there  were  two  or  three  closely 
typewritten  pages  about  grandparents  and 
background  and  when  I  asked  the  manager 
about  it  he  said  they  had  found  that  knowing 
all  about  your  imaginary  background  made 
you  give  a  much  more  convincing  interpre- 
tation of  character.  And  I  can  quite  see 
how  in  real  life — " 

"Exactly,"  said  Jane. 

"Or  in  what  you  call  case  work — " 

"That's  just  what  I  was  saying  about  the 
C.  O.  S.  methods,"  said  Jane. 

"But,"  said  the  Philanthropist,  "they 
tell  me  the  C.  O.  S.  methods  are  going  out. 
They  were  all  right  for  general  training  in 
family  problems  but  it's  time  now  for  the 
more  specialized  agencies.  No  one  person 
could  possibly  know  enough  to  deal  with 
every  phase  of  family  life.  In  other  days 
the  priest  was  the  social  worker  and  every- 
thing was  subordinated  to  the  big  business 
of  getting"  to  Heaven.    Nowadays — " 

"I  understand,"  said  Jane.  "You  mean 
that  in  a  few  years  the  specialized  agencies 
will  have  entirely  decentralized  the  family — 
the  truant  officer  will  deal  with  the  boy, 
the  friendly  society  with  the  girl,  the  child 
hygienist  with  the  child,  and  the  baby  wel- 
fare with  the  baby;  the  different  nurses  will 
have    visiting    days,    while    the    industrial 
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clinic  will  follow  up  the  man.  There  will  be 
psychiatric  specialists  for  middle  and  old  age 
and  a  budget  specialist  for  relief.  Everyone 
will  have  a  diiferent  plan  for  the  family — " 

"Dear  me,  what  a  lot  of  specialized  per- 
sons there  seem  to  be,"  said  the  Philan- 
thropist. There  was  a  pause.  "What  are 
you  thinking  about  now?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  about  the  fami- 
ly," said  Jane. 

"What  do  you  like  best  of  all  about  the 
C.  O.  S.?"  continued  the  Philanthropist. 

Jane  considered  this.  "I  think  I  like 
its  Intellectual  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of 
the  work  even  when  it  Isn't  successful," 
she  said.  "You  see,  I've  always  had  an 
approximating  sort  of  mind —  I'm  like 
Stephens'  Irish  peasant  who  couldn't  decide 
which  man  to  marry  because  she  'liked  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other  and  better'  and 
she'd  'as  soon  take  the  one  as  the  other  and 
rather.'  It's  been  good  for  me  to  have  to 
face  facts  and  be  exact  and  know  why  I  was 
doing  anything.  In  my  other  jobs  I  always 
had  a  dangerous  amount  of  leeway.  Anyone 
can  make  mistakes  but  I  used  to  make  such 
dreadful  mistakes  that  no  one  ever  noticed. 
I  have  always  been  one  of  the  greatest 
living  exponents  of  the  hit-or-miss  method 
till  this  winter.  One  expects  a  trained 
nurse  to  diiferentlate  between  a  morphine 


Injection  and  an  ice  cap.  There's  a  good 
deal  of  diiference  between  a  malnutrition 
baby  and  an  unemployed  street  cleaner,  but 
there  are  people  doing  social  work — well, 
you  know  what  I  mean — " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  said  the  Philanthropist. 

"And  of  course  the  clearer  one  thinks, 
the  better  one's  treatment  will  be,  and 
slurring  over  things  is  a  pretty  lazy,  dis- 
honest way  of  working." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Philanthropist. 

"And,"  Jane  went  on  rapidly,  "besides 
honest  thinking,  I  like  the  cheerful  way 
they  do  the  work;  and  getting  out  on  emer- 
gency cases  whether  or  no;  and  not  passing 
the  buck;  and  the  attempt  for  a  scientific 
technique,  and  perhaps  just  a  fringe  of 
Christian  compassion — " 

"I  say,  I  say,"  put  in  the  Philanthropist, 
"do  you  go  in  for  all  that?" 

"Gracious,  no,"  said  Jane,  reaching  for 
the  last  piece  of  buttered  toast.  "I've 
only  been  with  the  C.  O.  S.  for  six  months." 

"What  do  you  really  and  truly  think  of 
case  work,"  asked  the  Philanthropist,  with 
a  regretful  glance  at  the  toast  plate,  "is 
it  out  of  date?" 

Jane  pondered  this  a  long  time.  "I  don't 
believe  I  can  answer  that.  It's  a  funny 
thing,  but  case  work  seems  to  be  barely 
distingflishable  from  life,"  she  said. 


A  MOTHER'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE 
FEEBLEMINDED 


IN  THESE  days  of  increasingly  general 
interest  In  psychology  and  Its  kindred 
sciences,  the  prompt  detection  of  possi- 
ble feeblemindedness  Is  considered  one  of 
the  more  obvious  duties  of  the  case  worker. 
A  few  years  ago  mental  examinations  of 
backward  children  were  the  exception; 
now  every  up-to-date  young  case  worker 
arranges  for  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  what  to  do  with  our  feebleminded 
children  when  we  discover  them  is  another 
question — especially  with  those  compara- 
tively  less   dangerous  ones  whom   we  are 
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forced  by  circumstances  to  class  as  non- 
institutional  cases.  Here  the  attitude  of 
the  parent  Is  all-important,  and  often  we 
find  that  our  clients'  views  on  feebleminded- 
ness have  not  changed  so  quickly  as  our  own. 
In  a  case  record  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  I  have  discovered  a 
woman  who  seems  to  me  the  most  admirable 
mother  of  a  feebleminded  child  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of,  and  though,  if  all  her  story 
could  be  told,  she  would  stand  high  In  other 
respects,  it  Is  as  such  a  mother  that  I  wish 
to  present  her. 
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Before  little  Gertrude  came  into  the 
world  her  father,  a  big  Scandinavian  with 
the  disposition  of  a  savage  bull,  by  his 
abuse  of  her  mother  had  handicapped  the 
child  for  life.  Besides  this,  her  advent  was 
hastened  by  two  months  through  a  nervous 
shock  her  mother  sustained  from  a  silly 
trick.  When  she  was  born  she  weighed  but 
two  and  a  half  pounds  and  the  attending 
physician  said  she  could  not  live. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  child's  mother 
able  to  leave  her  bed  than  she  had  developed 
her  own  plan.  With  every  excuse  for  des- 
pair, she  declared  her  intention  to  do  no 
such  thing.  As  a  first  step  she  wrapped 
the  tiny  baby  entirely  in  bandages.  Days 
and  weeks  went  by.  The  child  not  only 
lived  but  began  to  grow.  Its  growth  was 
not  a  pleasant  process  for  an  unscientific 
mother  to  watch,  but  Mrs.  Y  has  the  atti- 
tude, if  not  the  knowledge,  of  a  great  scien- 
tist. Her  love  and  interest  never  faltered. 
She  can  tell  you  today  all  the  steps  in  that 
physical  development,  and  on  them  she 
bases  her  belief  that  the  child's  mental 
development  will  go  on  if  she  can  find  the 
right  stimulus  for  it. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  Gertrude's 
life  the  ordinary  faculties  of  a  very  young 
child  were  all  that  the  mother,  handicapped 
by  the  menacing  presence  of  her  husband, 
could  help  her  to  achieve.  The  child  was 
excessively  backward  in  everything,  and 
her  fear  of  her  father  probably  tended  to 
retard  her  still  further.  When  at  last  she 
had  learned  to  walk  and  talk  and  take  an 
interest  in  other  children,  he  deserted. 
Greatly  relieved,  Mrs.  Y,  after  a  short  ex- 
perience of  working  at  ser\ace  and  boarding 
Gertrude  out,  settled  down  to  the  business 
of  supporting  herself  and  her  two  children 
by  day's  work  and  washing.  She  has  not 
only  done  this  but  has  kept  a  good  home  and 
educated  Gertrude  in  her  spare  time.  In 
spite  of  some  physical  suffering,  for  the 
past  abuse  has  affected  her  health,  she  has 
accomplished  all  three  of  these  tasks  with 
almost  no  financial  aid. 

If  the  introduction  of  Gertrude  to  the 
world  she   must  live   in  was   difficult,   her 


adjustment  to  society  has  been  even  more 
so.  The  ordinary  activities  of  the  average 
little  girl  were  beyond  her;  her  energy  found 
outlet,  therefore,  in  an  animal  romping 
which  excluded  her  from  the  better  feminine 
circles  of  her  own  age  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  older  boys,  who  played  with 
her  roughly  as  though  she  were  a  bear  cub. 
The  child  could  not  be  left  at  home  without 
constant  supervision  because  she  occasional- 
ly set  the  house  on  fire!  The  only  mitigating 
feature  of  the  situation  was  that  she  tended 
to  develop  late  sexually.  Through  all  this 
period,  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  year, 
the  mother  watched  and  guarded,  restrained 
and  encouraged.  When  Gertrude  at  last 
began  to  play  with  dolls,  Mrs.  Y  felt  that 
another  battle  had  been  won. 

Finally  came  the  problem  of  academic 
education.  Gertrude  got  nothing  out  of 
school.  She  was  put  on  the  waiting  list  for 
an  ungraded  class  while  her  mother  struggled 
to  teach  her  to  read  in  the  evening  at  home. 
Gertrude  usually  forgot  everything  she  had 
learned  over  night,  and  though  the  mother 
felt  as  if  she  were  teaching  a  block  of  wood 
she  kept  on.  At  last  Gertrude  was  admitted 
to  the  long-desired  class,  but  this  proved  a 
great  disappointment.  Not  only  was  Ger- 
trude's progress  less  rapid  than  her  mother 
had  hoped,  but  she  was  thrown  with  rough, 
low-grade  children  of  both  sexes,  whose 
influence,  now  that  the  child  was  eleven 
years  old,  the  mother  feared.  As  usual, 
Mrs.  Y  took  matters  in  her  own  hands. 
She  removed  Gertrude  from  school  alto- 
gether, in  open  defiance  of  the  authorities, 
and  is  now  paying  a  public  school  teacher  to 
tutor  her.  As  I  write,  Gertrude  is  making 
more  progress  than  ever  before  and  may  go 
still  farther  toward  the  normal — very  much 
farther  science  doubts,  but  science  has  not 
yet  learned  to  make  the  most  of  Mrs.  Y. 
How  far  either  Gertrude  or  science  may 
have  advanced  ten  years  from  now  we  can- 
not tell.  Meanwhile  we  can  lend  a  hand  oc- 
casionally in  situations  similar  to  this  one 
and  accept  for  guidance  the  kind  of  ex- 
perience that  such  a  mother  can  bring  to 
specialist  and  case  worker. 
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EDITORIAL 

WE  HAVE  had  much  discussion  of 
late  about  the  status  of  social 
work  and  of  social  workers.  Is  it 
a  profession,  and  may  those  who  engage  in 
it  count  themselves  as  something  other  than 
hired  emploj^ees  whose  tasks  are  defined  for 
them  by  their  employers?  The  discussion 
has  waxed  for  a  period,  with  more  or  less 
pregnant  arguments  on  both  sides  and  then, 
as  is  the  way  with  discussions,  has  waned 
leaving  little  permanent  light  behind  it. 
At  least  that  has  been  our  rather  baffled 
conclusion  until  the  meetings  which  were 
held  on  April  28  and  29  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange. 
But  to  anyone  who  sdw  the  four  hundred 
social  workers  who  crowded  the  hall  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Building  on  Friday  eve- 
ning and  who  participated  in — rather  than 
listened  to — the  speeches  there  given,  must 
have  come  a  gratifying  realization  that 
the  previous  discussions  are  not  to  be  fruit- 
less. The  meeting  was  that  highest  form  of 
co-operation — a  group  of  people  tackling 
their  common  problem  with  a  determina- 
tion to  find  a  solution  for  themselves,  not 
merely  to  accept  solutions  thought  out  and 
oflFered  by  others. 


Mr.  Persons,  Mr.  Alger,  and  Miss  Perkins, 
as  well  as  those  who  entered  into  the  later 
discussion,  definitely  laid  the  obligation  for 
the  development  of  professional  standards 
in  social  work  and  of  professional  require- 
ments for  social  workers  upon  those  who  are 
today  engaged  in  social  work  and  who  call 
themselves  by  that  all-embracing  name. 
The  slow  growth  of  the  profession  of  law 
which  Mr.  Alger  pictured  should  be  an 
encouragement  as  we  see  in  our  own  efforts 
the  same  uneven  advance — the  surge  for- 
ward as  union  of  aim  and  purpose  is  achieved 
for  a  moment,  the  pull  backward  as  external 
influences  come  into  play. 

Miss  Perkins^  fearlessly  accepted  the 
professional  status  of  social  work  as  immi- 
nent and  inevitable.  She  traced  the  evolu- 
tion of  social  thought  from  the  earlier 
emphasis  on  individual  needs,  through  the 
period  when  every  effort  was  toward  chang- 
ing environment  and  external  conditions 
back  to  the  present  renewed  emphasis  on 
individual  needs,  an  emphasis  with  a  differ- 
ence— where  "the  main  object  is  to  make 
the  men  and  women  better  working  mem- 
bers of  society  and  more  effective  workers 
in  the  community,"  a  type  of  effort  which 
links  the  individual  up  to  his  environment 
and  makes  him  a  co-operator  in  changing 
those  conditions  which  handicap  his  growth. 
Miss  Perkins  voiced  a  challenge  to  social 
workers  when  she  affirmed  the  need  which 
other  professions  have  of  the  interpretation 
of  human  needs  which  social  work  alone — 
when  it  does  indeed  become  a  profession — 
can  give.  "When  it  comes  to  actually 
changing  the  environment  and  great  pieces 
of  material  have  to  be  moved,  this  can  only 
be  done  by  men  who  are  technically  quali- 
fied to  do  it,  but  we  as  social  workers  are 
going  to  be  responsible  for  the  terms  in 
which  the  problem  is  going  to  be  defined  to 
them." 

But  how  is  social  work  to  become  a  pro- 
fession.^ In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  task 
of  the  social  workers  themselves.  "By 
the  hardest  kind  of  hard  work  we  must 
hammer  out  our  standards,"  as  one  of  the 
speakers    said,    "and    we    have    to    respect 
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ourselves    and    our    standards    before    the 
public  will  do  so." 

Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  hammer  out  the 
standards  for  this  profession  of  ours?  The 
answer  of  those  groups  who  met  last  month 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Social 
Workers'  Exchange  is  an  emphatic  "Yes!" 
It  is  significant  that  an  organization  of  social 
workers  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  chal- 
lenge to  social  workers.  It  is  further  sig- 
nificant that  the  four  smaller  meetings  held 
on  Saturday  morning  as  "conferences" — 
with  more  than  one  hundred  people  in  each 
— adjourned  with  a  determination  to  meet 
again  with  a  view  to  further  thought  and 
exchange  of  ideas  on  the  problems  which 
the  various  discussions  had  brought  forth. 
There  was  a  recognition  of  a  tangible  obli- 
gation definitely  assumed. 


THE  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  for 
the  treaty  relating  to  extradition  for 
family  desertion  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  April  27,  192 1,  with  an  amend- 
ment limiting  it  to  children,  was  begun  by 
Secretary  of  State  Knox  in  February,  1913, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  American  Association 
for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  who  had 
for  years  given  special  attention  to  desertion 
and  non-support,  and  who  submitted  with  it 
a  list  of  the  eighty-three  laws  making  it  a 
crime  in  every  state  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Of  these,  sixty-one  made  it 
misdemeanor  and  twenty-two  felony.  Forty 
states  included  the  wife  with  the  children, 
one  included  the  wife  about  to  become  a 
mother,  leaving  but  eight  in  which  the  law 
applied  only  to  children.  The  law  for  all  Can- 
ada includes  the  wife  as  well  as  the  children. 
After  more  than  two  years  consumed  in 
getting  the  approval  of  all  the  provinces  of 
Canada,  Secretary  Lansing  directed  that  the 
treaty  be  concluded.  It  was  signed  in 
London  on  January  15,  1917,  and  submitted 
to  the  Senate  by  President  Wilson  for  rati- 
fication. There  it  was  delayed  by  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  its  importance,  by  the  objec- 
tion of  one  senator  to  the  inclusion  of  the 


wife,  and  by  discussion  of  the  peace  treaty. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
took  an  unfavorable  view  when  it  finally 
came  up  on  December  8,  1920,  but  the 
matter  was  delayed  until  information  as  to 
its  importance  could  be  sent  in  to  senators 
by  family  social  work  societies,  women's 
organizations  and  others  interested.  Only 
one  of  these  thought  the  wife  ought  not  to 
be  included,  but  as  the  senator  objecting  to 
this  was  the  most  active  opponent,  and  as 
experience  with  the  peace  treaty  had  shown 
the  unwisdom  of  being  too  rigid,  Mr.  Bald- 
win saw  him,  accepted  his  position,  and  urged 
him  to  put  the  treaty  through  on  this  basis. 

Two  days  later  the  Senate  Committee 
recommended  ratification  with  such  an 
amendment,  the  treaty  was  so  reported  to 
the  Senate  at  the  next  session  on  March  7, 
and  was  made  public  after  it  had  been  rati- 
fied in  executive  session  on  April  27.  It  will 
not  be  operative  until  the  British  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  the  amendment. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  family  social 
work  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bald- 
win, who  has  shown  such  a  practical  interest 
in  this  measure.  It  has  been  by  the  case 
work  method  persistently  followed,  by 
enlisting  the  interest  of  family  agencies  and 
other  organizations  the  country  over,  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  labored  to  convince  others 
of  the  need  of  this  provision  to  protect 
family  life  from  the  insecurity  which  follows 
in  the  trail  of  irresponsible  men. 


THE  July  issue  of  The  Family  will  be 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  meetings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
to  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  June  22-29.  ^^ 
will  contain  some  of  the  papers  which  will  be 
delivered  at  the  Conference  and  news  of 
those  sessions  and  discussions  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  social  case  workers. 

Since  the  meetings  in  Milwaukee  come  so 
late  in  June,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
mail  The  Family  for  July  on  June  25 — the 
usual  date.  W^e  shall  appreciate  it  if  you 
will  be  patient  with  this  delay  and  shall  do 
our  utmost  to  have  this  year's  Conference 
number  ready  by  the  middle  of  July. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  AT  MILWAUKEE 


THE  Committee  on  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work  (Joel 
Hunter,  chairman)  has  planned  the  following 
sessions,  to  take  place  during  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Milwaukee: 

Opening  Session,  June  22,  lo.oo  a.  m. 

Domestic  Economy  as  a  Working  Force  in  Family 
Case  Work,  Miss  Helen  W.  Hanchette,  Cleveland 
Associated  Charities 

A  Study  of  Methods  of  the  Successful  Introduc- 
tion OF  Domestic  Economy  into  Rudderless 
Homes,  Miss  Florence  Nesbitt,  Chicago  United 
Charities 

Discussion 

Business  Meeting,  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Family  Division 

General  Subject:  Unemployment 

Wages  and  Cost  of  Living,  Prof.  W.  E.  Hotchkiss, 
Federation  of  Clothing  Manufacturers 

Responsibility  of  the  Family  Agency  in  Industrial 
Readjustment,  Stockton  Raymond,  Boston  Family- 
Welfare  Society 

Discussion,  opened  by  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Organizing  Charity 

General  Secretaries'  Dinner,  June  25,  6.00  p.  m. 

General  SubjectiRECENTDEVELOPMENTSiNOuRpiELD: 

Interesting  the  Teachers,  Miss  Effie  E.  Doan, 
Tri-Cities  Associated  Charities,  La  Salle,  111. 

A  New  Society  and  a  New  Community,  Theodore  E. 
Bock,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation 

Family  Social  Work  with  Negroes,  Miss  Edith 
Thomson,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Associated  Charities 

Special  Conferences 

June  23,  P.  M.     Functional  Relations  of  Family 


Case  Work  Agencies  with  Medical  Case  Work 
Agencies,  Miss  Ida  Cannon,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston 

Discussion,  opened  by  John  E.  Ransom,  Michael 
Reese  Hospital,  Chicago,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Fox,  Red  Cross  Public  Health  Nursing 

June  24,  P.  m.     General  Subject:  Our  Scope  of  Work: 

How  Does  Family  Social  Work  Thrive  in  a  Society 
WITH  Varied  Activities?  Miss  Sara  A.  Brown, 
Lansing  (Mich.)  Social  Service  Bureau 

Obtaining  Leadership  for  New  Social  Activities 
in  a  City  of  60,000,  R.  F.  Hudson,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Associated  Charities 

Field  Observations  on  the  Problem  of  Depart- 
mental Societies,  Miss  Gertrude  Vaile,  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 

June  27,  4.00  to  6.00  p.  m.  The  delegates  from  family 
social  work  societies  are  invited  to  an  afternoon  tea, 
to  be  held  at  the  homes  of  three  of  the  directors  of 
the  Milwaukee  Family  Welfare  Association. 

Small  City  Secretaries'  Luncheon,  June  28,  12.00  noon 

June  28,  p.  m.  General  Subject:  Statistics  (Program 
being  prepared  by  Fred  S.  Hall,  Charity  Organiza- 
tion   Department,    Russell   Sage    Foundation.) 

June  2g.     General  Subject:  Recruiting  Workers: 

Experiences  of  the  Chicago  Society,  Miss  Amelia 
Sears,  Chicago  United  Charities 

The  Program  for  Recruiting  Workers  of  the 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange  and  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work,  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  will 
be  at  the  Hotel  Wisconsin,  which  is  also 
headquarters  for  the  Family  Division  of 
the  Conference.  The  meeting  places  for  the 
various  sessions  will  be  announced  later. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  HOMELESS  MEN 

ROY    P.    GATES 

Superintendent,  New  Tork  City  Joint  Application  Bureau 


HOWEVER  encouraging  the  effects 
of  the  recent  war  might  have  been 
on  the  field  of  homeless  men  during 
the  days  of  conflict,  it  is  not  encouraging 
now.  Many  young  men  have  been  dis- 
turbed or  have  become  so  enamored  of 
camp  life  that  they  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
content  themselves  with  quiet  ways  of 
living.  Their  propensity  to  travel  in  quest 
of  more  interesting  thinga  to  do,  coupled 
with  the  scarcity  of  work,  is  drawing  many 
of  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  homeless  who 
under  normal  conditions  would  have  re- 
mained at  home.  The  Civil  War  is  reputed 
to  have  been  responsible  for  the  great  num- 


ber of  tramps  who  appeared  in  this  country 
shortly  after  its  close.  Josiah  Flynt  in 
Tramping  with  'Tramps  wrote:  "The  tramp 
was  hardly  known  in  the  United  States  until 
immediately  following  the  Civil  War.  After 
the  war  there  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
scene  a  large  class  of  men  who  took  to 
wandering  about  the  country.  Occasionally 
they  worked  a  little  to  keep  themselves  in 
pin-money,  but  by  1870  hundreds  of  them 
had  given  up  any  intentions  of  work." 
Trespass  laws  enacted  since  that  time  render 
it  more  difficult  now  to  travel  on  railroads 
without  paying  fare,  but  the  great  number 
of  automobiles  and  trucks  on  the  highways 
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have  opened  up  possibilities  that  did  not 
exist  in  former  days.  Opportunities  of 
living  without  working  are  still  available 
to  those  who  know  where  and  how  to  look. 

Whether  the  after-effects  of  the  World 
War  are  to  be  similar  or  not,  remains  to  be 
seen.  In  any  case,  it  is  known  that  the 
problem  of  the  homeless  has  not  been  a 
particularly  serious  one  since  the  war 
began  until  within  the  last  few  months.  The 
itinerant  ex-service  man  has  required  special 
treatment — but  as  an  ex-service  man  and 
not  necessarily  as  a  homeless  man.  The 
problem  is  an  extensive  one  now  and  may 
prove  serious.  Regardless  of  whether  it  is 
the  result  of  industrial  conditions  or  war 
disturbances,  it  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
there  are  some  advantages  in  being  able 
to  attack  it  at  the  start.  Everyone  prob- 
ably has  an  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  should  be  done.  It  is  obviously  safe 
to  say  that  it  should  either  be  attacked  in  a 
way  different  from  that  used  in  times  past,  or 
some  of  the  older  methods  should  be  carried 
out  more  exhaustively.  The  trained  worker 
who  is  already  in  the  field  can  and  no  doubt 
will  do  more  to  meet  the  situation  than  any- 
one else.  He  knows  what  the  past  methods 
of  treatment  have  been  and  wherein  they 
failed. 

The  term  "homeless  man"  is  somewhat 
misleading.  It  suggests  to  the  minds  of 
many  a  ragged,  shiftless  person  who  never 
works  or  bathes,  but  goes  about  the  country 
living  upon  what  he  can  beg  or  steal.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  paper,  let  him  be  con- 
sidered as  a  man  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  is  not  associated  with  a  local  family 
group  and  who  presents  a  definite  social 
problem.  Then  there  remain  for  considera- 
tion many  of  the  men  who  ordinarily  live  in 
cheap  lodging  houses  or  furnished  rooms,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  no  address  or  claim 
as  their  residence  the  home  of  some  relative 
or  acquaintance.  Some  such  men  exist  in 
most  communities  and  they  are  generally 
regarded  as  a  problem.  Various  curative 
methods  have  been  advocated  and  in  a  few 
places  tried;  yet  the  situation  in  its  entirety 
is  apparently  far  from  adjusted.     The  or- 


ganizations for  dealing  with  these  men  have 
increased,  but  their  effects  appear  to  be 
negligible,  ^he  cheap  lodging  houses  have 
mcreased  in  number  and  are  well  patronized. 
It  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  all  homeless 
men  are  vagrants.  There  are  many  unfortu- 
nate and  good  men  among  them. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  they  might 
be  divided  into  about  two  general  classes: 
First,  the  chronically  dependent  group, 
which  is  intended  to  include  the  mentally 
as  well  as  the  physically  handicapped,  who 
have  not  been  trained  or  encouraged  to 
rely  upon  themselves  for  support.  Victims 
of  demoralizing  habits  might  also  be  in- 
cluded in  this  group,  for  their  disabilities 
are  sometimes  harder  to  overcome  than 
actual  handicaps.  The  second  group  of 
temporarily  dependent  is  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  those  whose  regular  activities 
have  been  affected  by  sickness  or  accident, 
which  they  may  or  may  not  have  been  able 
to  control.  During  a  period  of  readjustment 
or  between  one  job  and  another,  men  who  are 
ordinarily  self-supporting  find  themselves 
in  need.  The  vagrant  or  maladjusted  able- 
bodied  type  might  be  set  apart  in  still 
another  group,  yet  they  are  very  much 
dependent  until  some  of  the  potent  ten- 
dencies that  have  been  responsible  for  their 
condition  have  been  overcome.  These  men 
present  a  real  yet  hopeful  problem. 

The  effect  that  one  class  has  upon  another 
is  ever  apparent,  both  in  regard  to  influence 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  individual  can 
pass  from  one  to  another.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  place  a  man  definitely  in  one 
class,  but  from  a  treatment  point  of  view 
he  can  generally  be  classified,  at  least 
temporarily,  under  one  heading.  The  man 
whose  dependency  need  be  of  only  short 
duration  often  passes  into  the  permanent 
group  because  he  was  not  given  the  proper 
guidance  or  training  during  his  first  period 
of  need.  The  job-seeker  who  is  forced  by 
circumstances  into  cheaper  quarters  soon 
learns  from  the  other  men  at  the  lodging 
house  that  the  ways  of  getting  along  without 
serious  effort  are  many.  A  great  number  of 
country  boys  who  come  to  the  city  for  the 
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first  time  are  attracted  to  this  environment 
because  they  can  live  cheaply.  The  knowl- 
edge that  they  acquire  is  bad  and  some  of 
them  find  it  quite  easy  to  accept  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  men  whom  they  meet  there.  If 
work  is  scarce  and  money  hard  to  secure,  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  is  to  do  what 
other  men  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  labor-shipping  employment 
bureau  or  perhaps  unwise  charity  renders 
it  possible  to  travel  cheaply.  Well-meaning 
institutions  or  missions,  as  well  as  individual 
citizens,  supply  the  rest  and  a  confirmed 
wanderer   or   "panhandler"    is   the   result. 

Illustrative  of  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  treatment  is 
the  case  of  John  Brown,  aged  twenty-five,  single,  who 
was  discharged  from  a  hospital  in  June  1920,  where  he 
had  been  under  treatment  for  an  injured  arm.  At  that 
time,  the  physician  pronounced  him  recovered  and  able 
to  work.  He  could  not  use  his  arm  quite  as  freely  as 
before  the  accident,  but  it  was  in  no  way  a  serious 
handicap.  Efforts  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  father, 
who  promised  to  receive  and  care  for  him,  were  not 
successful  because  John  preferred  to  stay  in  the  city. 
His  father  was  a  respectable  though  not  very  successful 
farmer  in  the  middle  west  and  could  have  used  John, 
so  he  said,  to  great  advantage  on  the  farm.  As  it  was, 
work  had  to  be  found  in  the  city  and  an  easy,  lucrative 
job  was  secured.  For  some  reason  other  than  incom- 
petency, this  position  only  lasted  about  three  weeks; 
and  he,  with  several  other  employees,  was  laid  off.  He 
paid  for  a  few  nights  in  a  cheap  lodging  house  with 
what  little  money  he  had,  and  started  out  to  look  for 
other  work.  Before  the  next  job  was  located,  his  money 
was  gone  and  he  began  to  ask  for  a  "little  help"  from 
persons  on  the  street.  Later,  two  or  three  institutions 
and  several  individuals  became  interested  in  him, 
all  supplying  material  relief  at  the  same  time.  He  said 
that  he  was  trying  to  find  work,  and  they  believed  him. 
He  has  not  had  a  job  in  almost  a  year  now  and  many 
have  been  offered  to  him.  He  tells  of  having  collected 
as  much  as  twelve  dollars  in  a  remarkably  short  time 
on  the  street,  and  also  relates  the  following: 

"The  other  day  I  met  up  with  a  lady  and  handed  her 
a  line  about  hard  luck.  She  felt  sorry  for  me  when  she 
saw  my  arm  and  gave  me  a  couple  of  dollars  to  last 
over  night  and  asked  me  to  meet  her  the  next  day,  which 
I  done.  She  lives  out  of  the  city  and  had  brought  me  in 
a  big  box  of  groceries  just  like  as  if  I  had  a  dozen  kids 
at  home.  The  stuff  that  was  in  that  box  must  have 
cost  her  as  much  as  ten  dollars,  and  all  that  the  guy 
in  the  restaurant  would  give  me  for  it  was  two  dollars 
and  a  ham  omelet." 

John's  word  is  the  only  verification  of  that  story 
but  it  is  known  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  appeared  in  a 
different  suit  of  clothes  every  few  days,  except  at  certain 
times  when  he  wore  the  old  one  which  he  had  when  he 
was  released  from  the  hospital.  His  injured  arm  and 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it  gave  him  the  start,  and 
misdirected  effort  on  the  part  of  the  public  did  the 
rest.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  great  many 
of  the  other  confirmed  vagrants  owe  their  condition  to 
persons  who  intended  to  be  helpful. 

The  problem  of  the  homeless  has  always 
been  regarded,  more  or  less,  as  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  family  case  work. 


The  relation  of  these  men  to  the  community 
is  somewhat  different,  but  the  segregation 
of  the  work  has  not  helped  it  in  any  way. 
The  case  worker  qualified  to  undertake  con- 
structive work  with  a  family  ought  to  be 
the  best  one  to  untangle  the  affairs  of  the 
homeless  man.  The  chances  are  that  he  is 
known  to  a  family  group  somewhere.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  he  has  a  wife  and 
children  whom  he  has  deserted.  The  agency 
who  might  have  the  responsibility  of  plan- 
ning for  that  family  while  the  man  is  neg-  3 
lecting  them  would  welcome  any  con- 
structive work  that  might  be  done  with  him. 
His  return  to  his  home  would  relieve  the 
family  agency,  his  family  probably,  and 
would  remove  him  from  the  ranks  of  the 
homeless. 

In  the  case  of  the  younger  man,  the  case 
worker  has  an  opportunity  of  at  least  making 
a  definite  attempt  to  point  out  possibilities 
that  will  result  in  preventing  a  life  of  per- 
petual maladjustment.  If  there  is  a  handi- 
cap, the  way  might  be  opened  to  specialized 
training  of  some  kind  so  that  other  ways  of 
earning  a  living  will  be  just  as  attractive, 
or  more  so,  than  those  of  idleness  and  beg- 
ging. Disabled  soldiers  are  compensated 
as  well  as  trained.  Many  of  them  would 
have  great  difficulty  if  left  to  shift  entirely 
for  themselves.  It  is  just  as  hard  for  an 
untrained  man  disabled  in  any  way  to  get 
along  as  it  is  for  an  ex-service  man  minus  the 
arm  that  he  used' to  shift  gears  with  before 
he  entered  the  service. 

Any  worker  with  homeless  men  will  be 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  men- 
tally afflicted  as  well  as  with  those  who  hav 
physical  difficulties.  Few  states  at  thi^ 
time  are  prepared  adequately  to  care  for 
the  many  border  line  individuals  who  are 
not  committable  to  arty  institution.  The 
present  educational  system  does  not  meet 
the  need.  Consequently,  there  are  many- 
persons  who  go  about  the  country,  often 
appearing  quite  normal  at  first  contact 
or  to  the  untrained  observer,  who  ar 
being  forced  to  compete — if  not  suc- 
cessfully, at  least  continually — with  the 
normal. 
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As  a  case  in  point,  Joseph  Dowe  was  permitted  to 
rift  away  from  his  home  because  he  was  of  no  earthly 
se  to  his  parents.  They  needed  someone  to  help  them 
ither  than  a  son  who  was  a  burden.  He  had  gone  from 
ne  town  to  another  and  had  tried  his  hand  at  many 
)bs,  none  of  which  he  could  retain  for  more  than  two 
r  three  weeks  at  a  time.  Neither  this  boy's  parents 
or  the  supervisor  of  the  poor  of  his  home  town  were 
iterested  enough  in  him  to  answer  letters  that  had 
een  written  requesting  information,  advice  or  trans- 
ortation.  A  social  worker  in  a  nearby  town  later  tele- 
honed  the  supervisor  of  the  poor  and  learned  that 
oseph  had  been  away  from  the  village  for  about  three 
ears.  Everj-one  there  regarded  him  as  "silly"  and 
:lt  that  they  were  fortunate  when  he  left.  The  several 
mployers  who  were  approached  regarding  him  stated 
hat  they  found  it  impossible  to  retain  him  because  he 
ras  not  sufficiently  intelligent.  A  psychiatrist  later 
xamined  him  and  advised  commitment,  which  was 
asily  accomplished.  The  work  records  that  were  suc- 
essfully  followed  up  corroborated  the  boy's  statements 
egarding  the  places  where  he  had  been  and  the  length 
if  time  he  had  been  employed  in  each.  It  was  known 
hat  he  had  been  trjing  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
rorld  for  a  period  of  over  two  years  and  that  he  had 
)een  employed  in  several  different  cities.  How  success- 
ul  his  efforts  had  been  was  evidenced  by  his  condition 
fhen  he  was  committed.  His  clothes  were  in  rags  and 
lis  hair  had  not  been  combed  or  cut  in  weeks.  Few 
:hildren  could  be  trusted  to  use  good  judgment  or 
)rovide  for  themselves  at  the  age  of  seven.  Joseph 
lad  a  mental  age  of  seven  years  and  a  few  months;  yet 
le  was  not  only  responsible  for  keeping  himself  clean 
jut  was  forced  to  compete  with  fully  developed  men  in 
;aming  a  living. 

Most  of  the  specialized  fields  of  social 
ivork  are  represented  by  many  efficient 
fvorkers  who  have  behind  them  their  own 
experience  as  well  as  technical  training. 
The  field  of  the  homeless  is  not  so  fortunate, 
and  because  of  the  numerous  apparently 
more  urgent  demands  upon  the  time  of  the 
trained  workers,  the  homeless  man  is  allowed 
to  go  begging  in  more  senses  of  the  word  than 
Dne.  He  does  not  need  more  help,  but  a 
kind  different  from  that  generally  offered. 
The  treatment  given  to  this  group  must 
obviously  be  national,  and  thus  far  in 
America  it  has  almost  always  been  local. 
The  homeless  man  is  the  most  elusive  of  all 
persons  who  apply  for  help  and  his  chances 
pf  degeneration,  if  not  dealt  with  intelli- 
gently at  the  beginning,  are  correspondingly 
greater.  The  policy  of  ignoring  him  or 
bhifting  the  responsibility  upon  someone 
else  generally  has  one  of  two  effects.  Either 
the  municipality  takes  cognizance  of  him 
as  a  menace,  or  individual  organizations, 
missions,  etc.,  come  into  being  for  the  single 
purpose  of  dealing  with  him  alone.  Repres- 
jsive  methods  such  as  are  usually  employed 
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by  the  municipality  would  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  vagrant  type  if  backed  by 
adequate  laws.  The  difficulty  is  that  such 
laws  are  almost  always  applied  locally,  and 
a  man  has  only  to  vacate  the  territory  that 
offers  the  most  resistance.  To  move  on  to 
another  community  is  one  of  the  most  simple 
things  that  such  a  man  could  be  asked  to  do, 
but  it  does  not  help  him  or  the  community 
at  large.  Part  of  the  treatment  should  be 
to  prevent  him  from  running  around. 
Offering  him  lodgings  in  a  police  station, 
as  is  done  in  some  cities  where  municipal 
lodging  houses  do  not  exist,  should  not  be 
done.  The  accommodations  are  inadequate 
and  unwholesome  and  such  treatment  tends 
to  prolong  rather  than  cure  the  evil.  Farm 
colonies  or  work  house  sentences  are  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  situation  after  it  is 
fully  developed. 

Any  attempt  to  help  men  permanently  by 
supplying  material  relief  without  investiga- 
tion or  without  the  formation  of  a  definite 
plan  can  only  result  in  failure.  It  is  this 
kind  of  treatment  that  renders  it  possible 
for  insincere  or  shiftless  men  to  get  along 
without  assuming  the  responsibilities  that 
other  men  assume.  The  community  is 
unfortunate  that  has  facilities  for  harboring 
men  where  they  can  obtain  food  or  shelter 
without  being  required  to  do  anything  in 
return,  or  where  an  attempt  is  not  made  to 
get  at  and  remove  the  causes  of  dependency. 
In  many  places  where  relief,  without  work 
by  the  applicant  or  plan  for  his  treatment 
is  permitted,  men  are  not  even  required  to 
give  their  names.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
find  out  where  they  have  been  or  how  they 
have  been  managing  in  the  past,  or  to 
assist  them  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
or  possible  for  them  to  continue  to  drift. 
The  religious  work  that  is  done  by  many 
organizations  which  supply  this  kind  of 
treatment  is  greatly  needed  by  the  men, 
but  meal  tickets  or  lodgings  should  not  be 
offered  to  induce  a  man  to  attend  a  religious 
service.  If  times  are  hard  and  wages  low, 
it  is  sometimes  easier  for  drifting  men  to 
attend  such  meetings,  one  after  the  other, 
and  endure  the  services  in  which  they  are 
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not  interested,  in  return  for  care,  than  it 
is  to  work.  Such  a  habit  can  quite  easily 
become  fixed,  especially  if  somewhere  along 
the  line  someone  supplies  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
trousers  to  take  the  place  "of  those  old 
broken  or  torn  ones  that  the  poor  man  was 
wearing.  Just  as  he  said,  no  one  would  have 
employed  him  looking  as  he  did." 

Albert  Smith  was  a  victim  of  such  treatment.  He 
had  been  going  from  one  place  to  another  so  long  and 
had  found  it  so  easy  to  secure  food  and  find  a  place  to 
sleep  that  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  work.  This  man 
had  quite  a  pleasing  personality;  he  was  young,  and 
spoke  with  a  decided  southern  accent.  His  favorite 
story  was  one  about  having  been  south  to  visit  his 
relatives.  While  there,  he  had  been  negotiating  for  a 
position  with  a  new  firm.  They  had  employed  him  and 
he  had  come  to  the  city  to  start  work.  While  on  the 
train,  he  became  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  very 
refined  couple  who  invited  him  to  dine  with  them  at 
their  hotel.  He  accepted  their  invitation,  and  during 
the  meal  drank  a  glass  of  beer  that  was  urged  upon  him. 
He  believed  that  he  remembered  having  been  taken  to 
a  taxi,  but  he  was  not  sure.  In  any  case,  the  next 
morning  he  awoke  in  the  hallway  of  a  strange  house,  a 
ragged  old  suit  of  clothes  had  been  substituted  for  the 
good  suit  that  he  was  wearing,  and  his  purse  containing 
about  ^300  was  gone.  He  had  an  appointment  that 
day  with  his  new  employer  and  he  wanted  a  suit  that 
he  could  wear  during  that  interview  or  until  he  could 
telegraph  his  bank  for  money.  He  did  not  want  any 
one  approached  about  him  as  it  would  do  more  harm 


than  good.  His  story  was  almost  flawless.  It  coincided, 
with  his  personality  remarkably  well  and  it  is  definitely 
known  that  it  secured  for  him  several  outfits  of  clothing.  | 
However,  he  continued  to  wear  the  old  substituted  suit 
in  order  that  he  might  continue  operations.  Had  the 
first  organization  or  individual  whom  he  approached 
withheld  the  giving  of  the  suit  until  they  found  out 
whether  or  not  he  really  needed  it,  he  would  probably 
have  been  so  discouraged  that  legitimate  employment 
would  have  been  more  attractive  to  him.  There  was: 
no  way  of  determining  how  long  or  how  successfully! 
he  had  been  operating.  One  organization  told  oi 
having  given  him  a  suit  at  least  a  year  before  he  w 
last  known. 

Wherever  a  pronounced  need  is  felt,  somt 
provision  is  sure  to  be  made  to  meet  it.    Li 
the    agency    best    equipped    with    trainee} 
workers  fails  to  undertake  the  responsibility' 
of   treating    homeless    men,    then    someom 
with  less  efficient  workers  will,  and  the  worll 
will  suffer  accordingly.     Could  the  famihj 
welfare  agency  in  every  community  when 
one  now  exists,  arrive  at  the  place  when 
they  considered  the  problem  of  the  homeles! 
as  theirs  and  then  attack  it  with  a  view  tc' 
removing  causes  as  well  as  adjusting  defi- 
ciencies in  the  individual,  it  would  accom- 
plish   much    in    the   way   of   lessening   th(' 
number  of  homeless  and  unemployed. 


OUT  OF  WORK  IN  AKRON 

W.    S.     BIXBY 

General  Secretary,  Akron  {Ohio)  Charity  Organization  Society 


THE  recent  industrial  depression  which 
so  materially  affected  the  business 
stability  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
was  very  keenly  felt  in  the  city  of  Akron 
where  the  principal  industries  are  rubber 
manufacturing  plants.  The  buyers'  strike 
extended  to  tires  as  well  as  to  automobiles. 
The  production  of  tires  in  the  six  largest 
plants  was  reduced  from  about  100,000 
per  day  to  25,000,  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  these  same  plants  from  90,000 
to  25,000.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  there  are  many  other  rubber  products 
besides  tires  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
the  actual  reduction  in  employment  of 
those  making  tires  pnly.  ' 

The  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  factories 
and  of  the  men  themselves  to  meet  the 
situation  correspond  closely  to  those  in 
other  cities.  Some  factories  worked  on  part 
time;  others  gave  married  men  preference 


when    re-employment   was    again    possible! 
Many  men  left  the  city  and  still  more  wej| 
able  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  unemployme 
with  their  savings.    Others,  however,  fac 
the  necessity  of  calling  upon  charity. 

The  manner  in  which  the  relief  proble 
has  been  handled  in  Akron  is  of  particu] 
interest  because  of  the  creation  of  a  k 
department,  because  of  the  recognition  o 
the  needs  of  the  colored  group  as  a  com 
munity  problem  and  because  of  the  method 
used  for  re-employment. 

Akron's  Community  Chest,  known  a 
the  Better  Akron  Federation,  sensed  th 
seriousness  of  the  situation  early  in  Decern 
ber.  At  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  th 
seventeen  member  agencies  consent  wa 
secured  for  a  reduction  of  the  budgets  of  al 
the  agencies  other  than  those  giving  relief  b; 
about  40  per  cent.  The  fund  so  created  wa 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  relief  agencies 
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The  major  part  of  this  fund  was  turned 
3ver  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  a  loan  department  with  offices  apart 
from  the  Society's  regular  office  was  created 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  more  thrifty  type  of 
family.  During  the  prosperous  years  pre- 
ceding the  industrial  depression  the  only 
means  by  which  a  working  man  could  secure 
a  home  was  to  buy  one  on  the  instalment 
plan;  consequently  all  available  currency 
was  invested  in  property  and  there  were 
little  or  no  bank  savings  to  fall  back  on 
during  a  period  of  enforced  leisure.  It  was 
thought  that  families  who  had  invested 
their  surplus  in  real  estate  could  be  better 
taken  care  of  through  a  system  of  loans 
than  by  the  usual  method  of  relief.  Emer- 
gency loans  of  small  amounts  were  pro- 
vided for,  and  as  a  rule  investigation  pre- 
ceded the  loan.  This  was  made  in  the  form 
of  a  check  and  for  it  the  applicant  signed  a 
promissory  note  without  interest,  agreeing 
to  refund  the  money  in  small  weekly  pay- 
ments, beginning  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
days  after  he  had  returned  to  work.  Loans 
were  granted  on  a  weekly  basis  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  maintenance,  to  keep  up 
life  insurance  and  make  small  payments  on 
bills  that  were  absolutely  essential.  About 
800  families  were  handled  in  this  way,  of 
whom  63  per  cent,  were  native  born.  The 
37  per  cent,  foreign-born  people  were  of  the 
better  educated  class,  most  of  them  property 
owners  and  having  a  long  residence  in  the 
city. 

I  The  reaction  to  this  system  has  been 
very  favorable.  The  families  have  more 
adequately  met  their  real  needs  than  with  a 
system  of  weekly  grocery  orders;  they  have 
traded  with  the  same  firms  with  whom  they 
have  had  past  dealings;  their  self-respect 
has  been  saved  and  all  but  a  few  have  been 
appreciative.  The  number  securing  loans 
under  false  pretenses  was  less  than  2  per  cent. 
I  With  regard  to  the  colored  group:  In 
11910  Akron  had  a  colored  population  of  667. 
|In  the  early  part  of  1920  there  was  an  es- 
,timated  colored  population  of  10,000.  Care- 
jful  estimates  lead  us  to  believe  that  96  per 
jcent.  of  the  increase  came  from  below  the 


Mason-Dixon  Line.  During  the  winter 
months  some  3,000  left  the  city.  Of  the 
7,000  remaining  approximately  18  per  cent, 
have  been  dependent  upon  charity,  and 
of  this  number  90  per  cent,  are  illiterate. 

Previous  to  the  present  industrial  de- 
pression Akron's  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety had  but  one  office.  The  large  increase 
in  applications  led  to  the  establishment  of 
two  branch  offices  in  outlying  districts, 
the  loan  office  above  referred  to  and  an 
office  for  the  colored  people.  Among  the 
social  workers  lent  to  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  by  member  agencies  (other  than 
the  relief  agencies)  of  the  Better  Akron 
Federation,  was  a  college-trained  colored 
man  of  even  temper  and  good  judgment 
who  had  seen  service  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  France  during  the  war  and  who  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  colored  department 
of  the  Akron  Y.  M.  C.  A.  To  this  man 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  supervising 
the  Charity  office  for  colored  people,  and 
also  the  authority  to  select  helpers  from 
his  own  race.  He  engaged  a  staff  of  eight 
workers,  four  men  and  four  women,  and 
while  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
for  intensive  case  work — this  has  not  been 
possible  for  any  of  our  workers  during  the 
past  winter — yet  they  have  made  a  re- 
markable demonstration  of  how  well  the 
colored  workers  can  care  for  their  own 
people,  of  how  up  to  date  they  can  keep 
their  office  records,  including  dictation, 
and  of  how  economically  they  can  use  ap- 
propriated funds. 

The  work  developed  along  two  lines. 
For  the  homeless  colored  men  the  second 
story  of  a  large  residence  in  the  colored 
section  was  secured,  showers  were  installed 
and  meals  were  provided  by  a  Alission  and 
the  Salvation  Army.  For  the  sick  home- 
less a  separate  room  was  reserved,  but 
those  needing  special  care  were  sent  to  the 
hospital.  For  the  families  relief  was  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  usual  family 
social  work  methods.  A  colored  physician 
and  dentist  who  had  the  welfare  of  their 
people  at  heart  established  a  free  clinic, 
charging  only  for  the  material  used. 
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Dependency  among  the  colored  group  was 
thus  recognized  from  the  first  as  a  community 
problem  and  the  responsibility  for  positive  re- 
sults was  placed  upon  members  of  that  group 

Last  but  not  least  were  the  methods  used 
for  re-employment.  Akron  has  a  State-City 
Free  Employment  Bureau,  but  the  de- 
mands upon  this  office  were  so  great  and 
the  jobs  so  few  that  the  man  from  the  Chari- 
ty Office  was  unable  to  secure  satisfaction. 
Among  the  social  workers  lent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  were  two  men  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  who  had  previously  established 
contacts  with  the  industries  of  the  city, 
both  small  and  large.  These  men  renewed 
their  contacts,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  factories  lists  of  their  former  em- 
ployees now  destitute  and  secured  their 
approval  of  the  plan  for  re-hiring  first  the 
destitute  man  with  a  family.  Their  office 
was  maintained  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  all 
relief  visitors  were  instructed  to  work 
through  them  in  sending  men  both  to  their 
former  employers  and  to  the  State-City 
Employment  Bureau. 

This  procedure  secured  a  more  careful 
selection  of  the  destitute  men  with  the 
largest  number  of  dependents  for  odd  jobs, 
the  re-employment  of  the  destitute  by 
former  employers  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than   would   otherwise  have  been   possible 


and  saved  the  factories  from  being  bothered 
by  a  number  of  different  social  workers. 

An  effort  was  also  made  to  place  men  on 
public  work.  Some  contractors  operated 
throughout  the  winter  months,  and  both  city 
and  county  authorities  pushed  contracts 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  a 
much  earlier  start  than  usual  was  made  in 
the  spring. 

Furthermore,  arrangements  have  now 
been  made  with  the  city  whereby  a  weekly 
shift  of  seventy-five  men  is  being  used  by 
the  street  department.  The  city's  budget 
does  not  permit  an  increased  payroll  and 
these  men  are  asked  to  pay  for  their  relief 
in  work  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  an  hour. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities  work 
together  as  one  agency  with  the  same  execu- 
tive head.  The  regular  appropriation  by 
the  city  for  Outdoor  Relief  of  $22,000  for 
the  year  192 1  was  consumed  before  the  end 
of  February.  Further  appropriations  to 
date,  April  30,  have  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  $75,00x3,  making  a  total  of 
$97,000.  From  the  Better  Akron  Federa- 
tion for  the  loan  department  $50,000  has 
been  received. 

At  the  peak  of  the  unemployment  difficul- 
ties the  Charity  Office  was  caring  for  2500 
families  and  500  homeless. 


MAKING  THE  THIRTY  PER  CENT  FIT 


JEANIE 

Assistant  Secretary,  New 

IN  October  1917,  the  New  York  Child 
Labor  Committee  compiled  certain  data 
in  the  Manhattan  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  tending  to  show  the  great 
need  of  a  more  intensive  follow  up  of  chil- 
dren whose  working  papers  are  withheld 
by  reason  of  physical  defects.  During  the  six 
months  ending  September  30,  1917,  the 
employment  certificates  of  13 12  children 
were  temporarily  withheld  for  this  reason, 
mainly  because  of  tooth  or  tonsil  defects, 
or  impaired  vision.  Nine  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  or  about  70  per  cent.,  re- 
turned with  the  defects  removed  or  remedied 


V.    MINOR 

Tork  Child  Labor  Committee 

and  were  accordingly  granted  working 
papers,  but  the  remaining  338,  or  30  per 
cent.,  had  refused  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  necessary  treatment.  One  of  two  claim 
was  made  in  most  of  this  latter  group  o\ 
cases,  i.  e.,  either  that  the  attendant  ex- 
pense was  too  great  or  that  the  clinical 
facilities  were  inadequate. 

In  each  case  where  the  employment 
certificate  had  been  withheld,  the  faci 
were  turned  over  to  the  Superintendent  01 
School  Nurses  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hy- 
giene, who  thereupon  assigned  the  case  t* 
the  nurse  in  whose  school  the  child  in  ques- 
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:ion  was  at  that  time.  The  school  nurse 
idvised  with  the  child  and  often  with  the 
parent  and  tried  to  see  that  the  required 
:reatment  was  followed  out.  This  work  of 
;he  school  nurses  undoubtedly  accounts  for 
I  large  proportion  of  the  70  per  cent.,  but 
heir  best  efforts  failed  to  reach  the  30  per 
;ent. 

Noting  New  York's  heavy  quota  of 
:)hysical  rejects  in  army  and  navy  and 
loting  also  authoritative  statements  to  the 
;ffect  that  most  of  the  defects  for  which 
hese  military  and  naval  applicants  were 
efused  were  of  a  character  which  could 
easily  have  been  remedied  earlier  in  life, 
he  Committee  felt  that  as  a  measure  of 
lational  security  the  30  per  cent,  must  be 
ollowed  up  and  if  possible  that  the  total 
lumber  of  applicants  for  working  papers 
nust  be  made  100  per  cent,  physically  sound. 

The  most  practical  way  in  which  to  as- 
ertain  what  could  be  done  and  how  best  to 
lo  it,  seemed  to  be  to  place  a  specially 
rained  worker  in  the  employment  certificate 
ffice  to  follow  up  those  cases  where  pre- 
ious  efforts  to  enforce  the  directions  of 
he  medical  examiner  had  failed.  The 
alary  of  the  worker  was  the  next  con- 
ideration,  and  the  Committee  placed  the 
roblem  before  three  persons,  well  known 
Dr  their  generous  interest  in  child  welfare 
roblems.  Their  response  was  immediate 
nd  with  a  fund  of  $550  in  hand  a  trained 
urse  was  engaged  and  placed  in  the  Man- 
attan  office  with  the  cordial  approval  of 
le  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hy- 
iene. 

The  nurse  was  instructed  to  deal  only 
ith  those  cases  who  at  the  expiration  of 
X  weeks  had  either  neglected  or  refused  to 
)llow  the  directions  of  the  medical  examin- 
r,  as  it  was  felt  that  for  an  outside  worker 
)  deal  with  new  cases  might  cause  friction 
ith  the  school  nurses.  Her  work  began  on 
anuary  2  and  continued  for  four  months. 
Ithough  lacking  any  previous  experience  in 
)cial  work,  this  nurse  proved  an  excellent 
find,"  as  she  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
ork  and  appreciated  its  ultimate  value.  She 
ad,  moreover,  infinite  tact  and  patience  and 
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the  ability  to  win  the  confidence  of  both 
children  and  parents.  That  the  demonstra- 
tion was  of  real  value  is  proved  not  only  by 
the  testimony  of  the  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Employment  Certificates,  quoted  below, 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  appointment  of  a 
special  staff  worker  to  do  this  specific  work 
was  requested  by  the  chief  of  this  division 
in  the  list  of  items  for  the  budget  of  1919. 
The  item  was  unfortunately  eliminated  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate. 

In  her  report  of  this  special  work  the 
chief  of  the  division  emphasizes  the  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  ten  cases,  a 
period  of  six  weeks  (the  usual  time  allowed 
by  the  department  for  the  child  to  get  under 
treatment)  had  elapsed  before  the  cases  were 
referred  to  the  nurse.  According  to  the 
usual  procedure,  when  these  cases  are 
originally  withheld  the  school  nurse  is  the 
person  responsible  for  the  correction  of  the 
defect.  The  many  duties  assigned  to  the 
nurse  and,  in  addition,  the  fact  that  the 
nurse  can  use  only  moral  suasion  to  obtain 
the  desired  results  make  it  diflScult  for  her 
to  give  sufficient  time  to  the  work  to  success- 
fully terminate  each  case.  The  unlimited 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  special  nurse  was 
undoubtedly  a  large  factor  in  the  success  of 
her  efforts.  In  dealing  with  obstinate  pa- 
rents, and  in  making  repeated  follow-up 
visits  she  had  thus  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  school  nurse,  the  multiplicity  of  whose 
duties  means  working  under  constant  pres- 
sure. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  work 
actually  accomplished: 

Children  receiving  certificates      .     51 
Children  returned  to  school,  verified 

by  home  visit 85 

Children    granted    over    age   certi- 
ficates         5 

Unable  to  locate 38 

Pending  cases 87 

Total  home  visits       .      .      .  266 

Of  the  266  cases  undertaken  by  the 
nurse  only  87  were  still  pending  at  the 
termination  of  her  four  months  and  from  the 
success  of  her  work  in  the  other  cases 
(barring  the  38  "not  found"),  it  seems  safe 
to  assume  that  the  majority  of  these  pending 
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cases  would  have  been  satisfactorily  termin- 
ated within  a  few  weeks.  She  met  and 
dealt  with  the  two  claims  mentioned  above, 
i.  e.,  the  questions  of  expense  and  inade- 
quate clinical  facilities.  A  small  fund  was 
provided  on  which  she  was  entitled  to  draw 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  unable 
to  pay  for  treatment.  In  only  two  or  three 
instances  did  she  find  it  necessary  to  give 
any  financial  help  and  used  altogether  less 
than  $5  for  this  purpose.  As  to  the  clinics, 
she  found  that  the  difficulty  lay  not  so  much 
in  the  inadequate  facilities  as  in  the  instinc- 
tive dread  of  the  child  to  go  to  a  "hospital" 
and  in  the  unavoidable  delay  in  dental 
treatment  at  the  school  clinics.  These 
clinics  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  children 
in  the  lower  grades  except  on  Saturday, 
which  causes  congestion  on  that  day. 
But,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  nurse's  own 
statements,  dental  clinics  outside  the  schools 
proved  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate. 
As  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  held 
up  for  dental  defects  this  establishing  of 
satisfactory  relations  with  outside  dental 
clinics  was  an  important  service  rendered. 
The  nurse  has  selected  the  following 
cases  as  particularly  interesting: 

John  K.  (Temporarily  withheld — tonsils) — 
I  made  a  home  visit  on  January  9,  found  mother 
out  9  A.  M.  (presumably  working).  Children  refused 
to  open  door  and  said  John  was  not  in.  I  secured 
janitor's  assistance,  but  with  same  result,  they  would 
not  open.  I  waited  quietly  in  the  corridor  fully  ten 
minutes  and  after  convincing  myself  that  the  applicant 
was  inside,  instructed  him  through  closed  door.  While 
I  could  get  no  response  from  boy,  my  instructions 
were  evidently  digested.  On  February  4,  26  days 
following  my  visit,  John  was  granted  an  employment 
certificate,  having  had  his  tonsils  removed. 

James  D.  (Teeth) — 

Visited  the  home  on  February  13.  They  seemed 
very  poor,  with  a  number  of  young  children.  I  con- 
cluded from  appearance  that  James  was  working  and 
without  questioning  the  mother  as  to  the  boy's  where- 
abouts asked  her  where  he  was  working.  She  said 
with  an  express  company,  following  it  up  immediately 
with — "Will  you  please  tell  me  how  the  Department 
of  Health  knew  he  was  working.""'  I  told  her  we  knew 
many  things — but  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  give 
me  the  branch  office  of  the  express  company.  How- 
ever, she  listened  and  promised  to  have  treatment 
started.  I  visited  again  on  March  19,  feeling  that  she 
had  had  sufficient  time  to  complete  the  work.  I 
found  still  much  to  be  done  but  finally  she  promised 
to  complete  the  work  as  soon  as  possible.  On  March 
30,  James  returned  with  completed  work  and  was 
granted  an  employment  certificate. 


Josephine  B.    (Teeth  and  tonsils) — 

Home  visit  made  on  February  2.  Janitor  insisted 
that  no  one  of  that  name  lived  there — was  most 
insistent — and  did  not  want  me  to  make  any  further 
inquiries.  I  noticed  one  of  the  tenants  coming  down 
the  stairs,  and  inquired,  giving  approximate  age  of 
child.  She  recalled  seeing  a  girl  of  that  age  though 
did  not  know  family,  and  directed  me  to  the  apart- 
ment. I  found  the  family,  and  Josephine  was  recover- 
ing from  removal  of  tonsils.  Nothing  had  been  done 
for  her  teeth.  I  arranged  to  take  girl  to  the  New 
York  Dental  College.  Teeth  were  finally  removed, 
and  she  was  granted  an  employment  certificate  on 
February  23. 

May  G.     (Teeth)— 

Home  visit  made  on  March  4.  Girl  working,  mother 
would  not  say  where.  Teeth  not  finished,  application 
made  December  20,  1916.  Refused  January  15,  1917. 
Difficult  to  obtain  information.  Advised  mother  to 
send  May  to  office  for  re-examination.  Girl  returned 
a  few  days  later,  after  completing  dental  work,  was 
recommended  for  employment  certificate  by  doctor, 
but  had  to  secure  school  record,  having  made  applica- 
tion in  1916,  Much  disappointed,  girl  returned  to 
work  without  applying  for  school  record.  I  had 
obtained  the  name  and  place  of  employment,  a  cos- 
tume company  in  West  36th  Street,  and  so  persuaded 
her  to  make  another  effort  and  complete  her  papers. 
She  promised  to  return  with  school  record  on  her 
next  birthday — kept  her  word  and  was  granted 
working  papers  on  March  27,  1917. 

James  S.     (Teeth) — 

After  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain 
employment  certificate,  case  was  referred  to  me  for 
help.  Boy  was  afraid  and  would  not  keep  clinic 
appointments.  I  talked  with  him  at  the  office,  and 
after  communicating  with  mother,  arranged  to  take 
boy  to  the  New  York  Dental  College.  They  were 
very  poor  and  cost  of  dental  work  (50  cents)  was  paid 
by  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee.  The 
following  day  child  received  working  papers. 

In  regard  to  her  contacts  with  the  various 
clinics  the  nurse  writes  further: 

Many  children  have  benefited  by  an  arrangement 
made  at  an  interview  suggested  by  the  New  York  Child 
Labor  Committee,  with  the  dean  of  the  New  York 
Dental  College  for  special  recognition  of  referred  cases. 
Several  times  I  accompanied  children,  and  in  every 
instance  found  them  treated  according  to  their  needs 
and  with  consideration  and  humane  interest.     In  all 
cases    observed,    local    anesthesia    was    administered   ; 
before  extracting;  and  while  none  that  I  accompanied  I 
received  free  treatment  (two  cases  being  paid  for  by  the  j 
New  York  Child  Labor  Committee),  I  believe  they  j 
invariably  gave  them  special  rates.    From  my  observa-  1 
tion  during  the  last  three  months,  I  should  consider  j 
the  dental  facilities  adequate  to  meet  the  demand,  but  a 
large  percentage  of  parents  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
clinic  advantages.     Many — after  I  have  enlarged  on 
the  financial  gain  and  the  really  kind  treatment  the 
children  receive — will  accept  reference  cards  and  con- 
sider sending  their  children,  but  are  reluctant  to  make  ; 
definite  appointments  with  me.    In  many  cases  parents  • 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  free  treatment,  thinking  it  means 
scant  consideration,  but  are  better  satisfied  if  they  can 
pay  a  nominal  sum. 

On  January  30,  I  called  on  the  dean  of  the  CoUcl 
of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  and  made  similar  arrange 
ments.    Many  children  have  been  referred  there  and,   , 
while  I  have  not  accompanied  them,  I  have  seen  later 
results.    I  find  they  do  excellent  work  and  co-operate 
readily. 
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During  the  first  few  weeks,  I  noticed  several  appli- 
cants with  pronounced  speech  defects.  They  were 
not  necessarily  refused  employment  certificates  on 
account  of  this  specific  trouble,  but  were  seriously 
handicapped  and  in  need  of  the  best  correctional  help 
possible.  I  called  on  the  director  of  the  New  York 
Clinic  for  Speech  Defects  (free)  and  felt  that  much 
could  and  would  readily  be  done  if  we  could  send  the 
children  there.  The  director  was  most  interested  and 
5aid  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  and  treat  any  of  our 
children,  and  has  since  proved  most  helpful.  The 
children  are  received  and  immediately  put  at  ease. 
[  have  visited  them  while  they  have  been  congregating 
For  evening  class,  and  have  been  much  impressed  by 
:he  free  and  easy  abandon,  the  pleasant  atmosphere, 
md  the  group  of  first  class  instructors  who  I  believe 
»ive  their  services  free  and  concentrate  on  the  best 
Tiethods  for  correcting  this  most  distressing  affliction. 

;  The  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee 
1-ealizes  that  by  withholding  the  working 
baper  until  physical  defects  are  remedied 
I  powerful  pressure  is  exerted  on  parent  and 
:hild,  and  it  is  the  last  opportunity  to  see 
:hat  the  young  industrial  worker  goes  out 
physically  fit.  This  work,  undertaken 
promptly  and  carried  on  efficiently,  will 
nsure  the  physical  soundness  of  thousands 
)f  boys  and  girls  on  whose  industrial  strength 


the  country  must  lean  in  a  few  short  years. 
The  strong  reaction  of  this  work  on  truancy 
and  resultant  juvenile  delinquency  is  un- 
questionable. The  nurse  unearthed  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  the  children  had  not  re- 
turned to  school — were  in  some  cases  work- 
ing illegally,  in  others  drifting  into  un- 
desirable ways.  In  not  one  instance  did 
she  fail  to  make  the  desired  contact,  and 
the  child  either  had  the  defects  remedied 
and  received  the  working  paper,  or  re- 
turned to  school  with  the  expressed  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  have  the 
defects  promptly  attended  to.  The  physical 
soundness  of  the  youth  of  this  city  is  a  mat- 
ter of  prime  importance  to  us  all;  and  react- 
ing, as  it  does,  on  the  mental  and  moral 
sides  of  the  threefold  nature  of  the  child,  it 
is  of  incalculable  value.  This  experiment, 
showing  that  the  30  per  cent,  can  be  cut  to 
a  well-nigh  irreducible  minimum,  should 
renew  our  determination  to  attain  that 
goal. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


^OCIAL  Workers'  Guide  to  the  Serial  Publi- 
J  CATIONS  OF  Representative  Social  Agencies: 
Elsie  M.  Rushmore.  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
.'ew  York,  1921,  174  pp.  This  gives  in  convenient 
)rm  the  publications  of  approximately  four  thousand 
istitutions  and  organizations.  The  index  is  arranged 
y  subjects — the  Feeble-Minded,  the  Blind,  etc. — so 
lat  students  may  readily  find  reports  of  institutions 
1  a  particular  field.  This  guide  will  not  only  furnish  a 
St  of  available  ref>orts  for  workers  who  are  near 
lough  New  York  to  use  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
brarj'  but  will  also  prove  of  value  to  students  and 
orkers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  may  thus 
am  of  documents  pertaining  to  their  particular  field 
'  interest. 


rHE  Ohio  Institute  for  Public  Efficiency 
has  had  published  a  compilation  of  laws  for 
Ohio  social  workers.  It  is  compiled  by  June 
urcell  Guild,  who  practiced  law  in  Chicago  and  who 
jw  teaches  in  Toledo  University  on  problems  of  and 
le  prevention  of  destitution.  This  little  handbook  is 
w  priced  and  will  be  a  great  boon  to  family  social 
orkers  in  the  state.  It  has  an  index  where  subjects 
e  listed  alphabetically. 

I  The  Institute  has  also  mimeographed  a  director)-  of 
^encies  whose  activities  in  whatever  field  are  state 
ide.    This  as  well  as  the  compilation  of  laws  may  be 


secured  from  the  Institute,  loio  Hartman  BIdg.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  These  two  pamphlets  will  be  of  inestim- 
able service  to  all  social  workers  in  Ohio. 


THE  Nervous  Housewife:  Abraham  Myerson. 
Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  Boston,  1920. 
To  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  varied  prob- 
lems of  family  life  and  particularly  to  social  workers 
who  are  dealing  continually  with  maladjusted  human- 
ity, Dr.  Myerson  brings  not  only  the  gift  of  added 
knowledge  but  the  offer  of  possible  solutions.  He  gives 
us  essentially  the  long  view  of  this  so-called  modern 
problem  and  suggests  that  the  nervousness  of  the  house- 
wife may  not  be  such  a  recent  development  as  we 
sometimes  imagine.  Two  factors  may,  however,  con- 
tribute to  bring  the  problem  to  a  peak  at  the  present 
day — the  taking  out  of  the  home  of  many  of  its  former 
industries,  and  the  broadening  field  outside  the  home 
now  open  to  women's  labors.  These  are  the  environ- 
mental factors  and  in  each  individual  instance  there 
must  also  be  taken  into  account  "the  nature  of  the 
housewife,  the  conditions  of  her  life  and  her  relations 
to  her  husband."  Thus  we  have  the  eternal  conflict 
between  thp  individual  and  her  environment,  a  conflict 
without  which  progress  would  be  impossible,  yet  on 
which  the  weaker  contestant  is  too  often  broken. 

Partly   responsible   also    is   woman's   very    human 
desire  to  have  her  cake  and  eat  it  too — to  retain  the 
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privileges  which  her  dependent  position  formerly  gave 
her  and  at  the  same  time  to  grasp  firmly  the  independ- 
ent life  now  within  her  reach.  From  her  conflict  in 
attempting  to  adjust  ideals  and  actualities,  from  her 
inability  to  enter  into  all  the  roles  open  to  her  comes 
that  discontent  of  which  nervousness  is  one  mani- 
festation. 

Dr.  Myerson  emphasizes  the  fact  that  nervousness 
is  a  genuine  although  not  purely  physical  disease  and 
that  it  is  not  merely  a  prerogative  of  the  unoccupied 
housewife.  Repeatedly  he  urges  consideration  for  the 
overburdened  mother  whose  many  occupations  and 
efforts  to  manage  on  a  tiny  income  but  increase  her 
discontent. 

"It  is  absolutely  untrue  that  nervousness  is  a  disease 
of  wealth.  There  are  cases  enough  where  lack  of  pur- 
pose and  lack  of  routine  tasks,  as  in  the  case  of  wealthy 
women,  lead  to  a  rapid  demoralization  and  deenergiza- 
tion.  It  is  also  true  that  the  search  for  pleasure  leads 
to  a  sterile  sort  of  strenuousness  that  breaks  down  the 
health,  as  well  as  inflicting  injury  on  the  personality. 
Poverty  is  picturesque  only  to  the  outsider 
The  most  depressing  problems  are  met  among  the 
poor,  the  cases  where  one  can  see  no  way  out  because 
the  social  machinery  is  inadequate  to  care  for  its 
victims." 

Aside  from  the  general  discussion  of  the  problem 
which,  by  the  way,  is  refreshingly  free  from  any  re- 
tailing of  symptoms,  the  case  illustrations  will  prove 
most  helpful  to  social  workers.  In  two  chapters,  Dr. 
Myerson  cites  numerous  cases,  giving  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  for  each.  He  is  firm  in  his  belief  that  "the 
basis  of  treatment  is  the  painstaking  study  of  the  in- 
dividual woman  and  then  the  painstaking  adjustment 
of  that  individual  woman.  It  may  mean  the  adjustment 
of  the  whole  life  situation  to  that  housewife,  or  con- 
versely the  adjustment  of  the  housewife  to  the  life 
situation." 

In  his  discussion  of  possible  solutions  of  the  problem 
of  the  maladjusted  woman.  Dr.  Myerson  frankly  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  the  "excessive  discharge  of 
emotion  is  harmful"  and  that  "the'conquest  and  dis- 
cipline of  emotion  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  train- 
ing."   Such  training  women  as  well  as  men  should  have. 

While  he  recognizes  fully  the  problems  which  beset 
the  modern  home  Dr.  Myerson  has  faith  that  the  family 
is  a  fundamentally  necessary  institution.  "How  to 
maintain  the  sweetness  of  the  family  spirit  of  the  home 
and  yet  bring  into  it  a  wider  social  spirit,  break  down 


its  isolated  individualistic  character,  is  a  problem  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  solve  .  .  .  We  must 
avoid  extremes  by  clinging  to  the  virtues  and  correcting 
the  vices  of  the  home." 

To  guard  marriage  so  that  the  grossly  unfit  shall  not 
marry,  to  sanction  marriage  as  a  contract  of  equals,  to 
give  thought  and  eff'ort  to  decreasing  the  burdens  of  the 
housewife  who  is  poor  and  overworked  are  some  of  the 
suggestions  he  makes. 

Dr.  Myerson  presents  his  problems  and  offers  solu- 
tions on  the  case  work  basis.  He  courageously  refrains 
from  generalization  and  constantly,  as  in  his  case  illus- 
trations, emphasizes  the  individual  differences  in  the 
problems  of  nervous  housewives.  The  frankness  of  his 
discussion,  which  never  verges  on  the  morbid,  his 
delightful  sense  of  humor  and  clear-cut  statements 
make  for  "easy  reading." 

In  his  final  paragraph  he  writes:  "This  book  has 
been  written  that"  the  nervous  housewife  may  know 
herself  better  and  thus  move  towards  the  light;  that 
her  husband  may  win  sympathy  and  understanding 
and  be  bound  to  her  in  a  closer,  better  union,  and  that 
the  physician  and  Society  may  seek  the  direct  and  the 
remote  means  to  helping  her."  The  book  is  really  a 
practical  manual  for  the  puzzled  social  worker,  and 
throughout  his  presentation  Dr.  Myerson  does  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  social  workers  must  take  a  large 
share  of  responsibility  in  bringing  about  a  happier 
condition  for  the  individual  home-maker. 


FOR  YOUR  DIRECTORY 

Georgia — Columbus:  Associated  Charities  changed 
to  Family  Welfare  Bureau;  Miss  Irene  Shields, 
secretary;  from  Court  House  to  Lower  Transfer 
Station,  Broad  Street. 

New  Jersey — Summit:  Miss  Esther  Major,  secretary. 

New  York — Oneonta:  Miss  Bertha  Poston,  secretar)'. 

North  Dakota — Fargo:  Miss  Jennie  G.  Fisher, 
secretary. 

Ohio — Canton:  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Eklund,  secretar 
Wilmington:  add  Clinton  County  Welfare  Assoc i 
tion.  Miss   Marguerite  Mitchell,  secretary. 

Utah — Salt  Lake  City:  Miss  Mary  PuUiam,  secretar 

Virginia — Norfolk:  Miss  M.  G.  Phillipotts  should  be 
Miss  M.  G.  Phillpotts. 
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NTERING  social  work, 
there  are  eight  well  defined 
fields  of  activity  for  any  of 
which  you  may  prepare. 


I. 
II. 

Family  Case  Work 
Child  Welfare 

III. 

IV. 

Industry 
Social  Research 

V. 
VI. 

Community  Work 
Psychiatric   Social 
•       Work 

VII. 

Criminology 

VIII. 

Medical    Social 

Work 

The  courses  are  planned  to 
give  you  a  practical  summary 
knowledge  of  all  of  these 
fields  and,  at  the  same  time, 
special  vocational  training  for 
service  in  any  one  of  them. 

The  fall  session  starts  Septem- 
ber fifteenth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  JVork 

III  East  22  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  MENTAL  TESTS  IN 
FAMILY  CASE  WORK^ 

DR.  WILLIAM  HEALY 
Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Boston 

Studies  of  children  (not  that  even  these 
systems  of  tests  are  anything  final — there 
may  be  and  probably  will  be  within  a  very 
short  time  many  modifications  and  new 
systems  even  of  age-level  scales).  We  have 
learned  that  there  is  quite  a  high  correlation 
between  achievement  in  school  life  and  the 
findings  on  these  tests,  but  about  achieve- 
ment in  adult  life  as  correlated  with  the 
findings  on  such  tests  we  are  not  at  all  sure. 
We  must  remember  that  many  adults  have 
gone  far  in  their  walks  of  life  from  anything 
like  practice  in  mental  agility.  Adults  fre- 
quently cease  reading  as  they  did. in  school 
life,  they  may  have  forgotten  words  that 
they  once  knew,  as  well  as  arithmetical 
processes;  just  as  we  ourselves  have  largely 
forgotten  our  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

There  are  other  tests,  some  of  which  are 
of  great  value — tests  for  various  types  of 
talents  or  abilities — which  are  not  to  be 
classified  under  the  head  of  age-level  tests. 
Some  of  these  may  be  better  adapted  to  the 
evaluation  of  adult  abilities,  or  may  be  more 
highly  correlated  with  ordinary  success  in 
life.     The  fact  is  that  age-level  tests  have 


UNDER  this  title  there  might  be  in- 
cluded the  whole  range  of  discussion 
of  mental  defect  as  it  applies  in 
family  case  work  to  the  problems  of  heredity, 
eugenics,  conduct  tendencies  of  the  defec- 
tive, earning  powers  of  the  feebleminded, 
and  so  on.  But  one  cannot  undertake  any 
of  these  justifiably  in  a  short  space.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  that  should 
be  understood  about  mental  tests  in  general 
and  certain  salient  points  I  should  like  to 
cover  for  you.  You  hear  a  good  deal  about 
mental  tests,  you  are  being  told  about  the 
results  or  findings  from  testing  and  you  have 
learned  to  use  the  various  terms  that  have 
become  common  in  this  field;  I  should  like 
to  present  a  few  important  facts  concerning 
this  whole  situation. 

You  are  often  interested  in  the  mentality 
of  adults  and  you  sometimes  speak  of  this 
m  terms  of  the  mental  age-levels  of  children, 
but  the  fairness  of  this  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
A  prime  fact  to  be  considered  is  that  nearly 
all  mental  tests  have  been  built  up  through 
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never  been  standardized  for  correlation  with 
success  in  life  of  working  adults  and  that 
there  are  other  tests,  some  of  them  having  a 
good  commonsense  point  of  view,  which  can 
be  made. 

In  family  work  one  of  the  main  problems 
is  discrimination  of  those  children  who 
should  go  to  institutions  for  defectives.  From 
any  ordinary  standpoint,  except  possibly 
that  of  eugenics,  it  seems  true  that  a  large 
share  of  defectives  need  not  go  to  institutions. 
In  discriminating  those  who  ought  to  go, 
there  is  much  more  to  it  than  the  giving  of 
mere  age-level  tests,  such  as  the  Binet  Scale. 
This  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  others 
also;  Dr.  Fernald,  for  instance,  considers 
much  more  than  age-level  in  his  selection  of 
cases  to  be  taken  into  the  institution.  We 
schedule  our  own  mental  test  work  for  de- 
fectives under  four  headings: 

1.  Age-level  findings  by  what  at  the  given  time  is 
considered  the  best  age-level  scale. 

2.  Findings  on  other  tests  which  are  important, 
such   as   tests   with   concrete   material   and   the   like. 

3.  Results  on  educational  tests  in  proportion  to 
the  individual's  educational  opportunities. 

4.  Results  on  commonsense  tests,  showing  the 
reactions  of  the  individual  towards  the  world  at  large, 
the  result  of  his  contacts  outside  the  schoolroom  as 
judged  by  his  information,  etc. 

But  if  one  is  selecting  individuals  other 
than  those  who  are  quite  obviously  not  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  community, 
there  is  another  main  line  of  inquiry — that 
is,  concerning  the  problem  of  mental  control 
(self-control,  mental  balance).  This  aspect 
of  mental  life  makes  a  huge  amount  of 
difference  in  the  outlook.  A  person  can  be 
feebleminded  and  -stable  or  feebleminded 
and  poorly  balanced  to  the  extent  of  being 
psychotic.  And,  secondly,  one  should  con- 
sider even  the  feebleminded  in  terms  of 
established  character  traits,  conformity  to 
normal  social  and  moral  standards.  Do  not 
forget  that  an  individual  may  be  defective 
and  have  thoroughly  good  character  traits. 
Many  individuals  who  are  faithfully  per- 
forming their  daily  tasks  are  mentally  defec- 
tive— we  see  few  of  them  because  they  do  not 
become  subjects  for  study. 

There  are  two  general  ways  of  considering 
the  whole  question  of  what  mental  defect 


really  is:  There  is  the  gage  by  the  results 
of  the  ordinary  mental  tests  which  are  given 
nowadays  and  there  is  the  commonsense 
attitude  of  gaging  the  individual  by  social 
performance.  The  latter  is  best  expressed 
in  the  definition  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Study  of  the  Feebleminded,  which 
states  that  a  feebleminded  person  is  one  who, 
by  reason  of  mental  defect  which  was 
present  at  birth  or  near  the  time  of  birth, 
is  unable  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
those  of  his  own  social  status.  In  1912  we 
of  the  analogous  American  Association 
undertook  to  formulate  the  definition  that 
a  feebleminded  person  was  one  who  could 
not  pass  the  'twelve-year-tests.  But  time 
has  shown  that  many  individuals  who  are 
functioning  quite  normally  in  social  life 
and  earning  quite  a  fair  living  at  routine 
or  simple  occupations  and  who  are  behaving 
themselves  admirably  cannot  pass  such  tests. 

Then,  too,  even  the  statement  that  a 
person  is  feebleminded  because  he  ir>  not 
socially  successful,  is  not  entirely  sound. 
Bernstein  and  others  in  this  country  have 
undertaken  to  parole  defective  individuals 
after  a  certain  period  of  training  and  certain 
ones  of  these  have  returned  to  society  and 
done  right  well.  This  indicates  how  a  period 
of  training  may  accomplish  much  even  for 
a  feebleminded  person  otherwise  likely  to 
be  socially  unsuccessful. 

Leaving  the  prpblem  of  the  feebleminded, 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  your  family  case  work  you  have 
as  problems  the  children  who  are  not  doing 
well  from  the  standpoint  of  conduct — chil- 
dren who  are  truants,  who  are  showing 
delinquent  tendencies  in  other  ways,  who 
are  discordant  elements  in  the  family  life, 
and  older  juveniles  whp  are  loafers  and  whoj 
change  jobs  very  frequently.  You  should' 
know  that  for  the  understanding  of  thescj 
much  more  than  the  mere  giving  of  age-level; 
tests  is  required.  We  have  already  accumu-j 
lated  other  tests  which  give  one  some  appre- 
ciation of  special  abilities  and  disabilitir 
tests  which  show  talents  as  well  as  limita-^ 
tions.  These  tests  should,  in  all  fairness,  be 
applied.     Nobody  should  be  satisfied  with. 
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merely  getting  a  statement  about  the 
mentality  of  a  problem  individual  in  terms 
of  mental  age  or  intelligence  quotient  only. 

Again,  in  studying  these  individuals  there 
is  much  to  be  considered  that  belongs  under 
the  terms  of  normal  as  well  as  abnormal 
psychology;  that  belongs  to  the  fields  of 
ideation  and  mental  habit  as  well  as  to  the 
psychiatric  standpoint  that  undertakes  to 
estimate  the  individual  in  terms  of  balance 
or  of  function. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  well- 
developed  and  sane  family  case  work  is  the 
adjustment  of  children's  careers  at  the  high 
school  age  or  when  they  contemplate  start- 
ing to  work.  This  comes  to  the  fore  in  cases 
where  organizations  undertaking  such  family 
work  are  well  enough  developed  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  consider  family  support 
in  order  that  the  young  people  may  get  better 
schooling  and  so  become  better  assets  to 
society.  Study  of  general  educational  and 
vocational  problems  is  immensely  satisfac- 
tory. The  ideas  of  the  family  about  what 
the  individual  ought  to  do  are  apt  to  be  very 
limited  and  the  child  may  acquire  an  ambi- 
tion to  do  something  for  which  he  is  not  at 
all  fitted.  One  sees  cases  of  boys  who  want 
to  be  chemists  or  lawj^ers,  for  instance,  who 
are  absolutely  unfitted  for  these  occupations. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  have 
special  talents  which  they  have  never  exer- 
cised or  known.  In  meeting  this  whole 
question  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  mental  tests,  even  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual  continuing  in  school 
past  the  grammar  school  or  legal  age.  From 
our  experience,  I  would  never  recommend 
that  a  family  be  helped  in  order  that  a  child 
might  go  on  with  a  high  school  course  unless 
there  was  a  very  good  reason  in  that  he  had 
talents  enough  to  warrant  it.  The  correla- 
tion between  ability  for  high  school  work  and 
achievement  on  tests  has  been  pretty  well 
established.  And  when  it  comes  to  the 
individual  desiring  special  training,  he 
should  be  able  to  demonstrate  ability  along 
a  special  line,  whether  it  be  mechanical, 
musical,  commercial,  etc. 

There  is  already  a  movement  on  foot  to 


develop  tests  so  that  children  can  be  fairly 
selected  for  general  lines  of  ability  in  the 
sixth  grade — for  instance,  girls  who  should 
go  into  industrial  arts  can  be  separated  from 
those  who  should  go  into  the  ordinary 
academic  course,  etc. 

But  many  of  you  have  in  mind  adult  prob- 
lems, because  one  of  your  main  considera- 
tions is  whether  parents  are  able  to  main- 
tain a  decent  home  and  bring  up  children 
properly.  Here,  we  find  from  our  experience, 
one  has  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  sense  in 
the  interpretation  of  tests.  Let  us  see  how 
it  runs:  I  recently  saw  a  report  issued  from 
a  good  institution  which  stated  that  a 
certain  woman  had  been  tested  and  that 
she  was  found  to  be  J%2  years  below 
normal.  It  went  on  further  to  say  that  her 
mental  age  was  8^^  years.  Now,  such  a 
pronunciamento  is  sheer  nonsense.  Look  at 
the  facts;  this  woman  was  born  abroad,  has 
lived  here  among  foreign-speaking  people, 
and  is  only  partially  literate.  Can  anybody 
believe  that  we  can  fairly  give  tests  to  her 
which  have  been  worked  up  for  children  who 
have  been  continuously  in  school  among 
English-speaking  people? 

In  the  next  place,  it  seems  to  be  presumed 
in  this  report  and  sometimes  in  other  reports 
that  sixteen  years  is  the  normal  age-level 
for  adults.  This,  of  course,  is  based  upon 
a  certain  classification  in  the  Terman  series 
of  tests.  We  have  nothing  at  all  to  prove 
it;  indeed  we  know  from  the  army  experience 
that  the  average  adult  does  not  range  any- 
where nearly  as  high  as  that — even  the 
average  American  adult.  Tests  and  test 
findings  cannot  be  passed  about  so  indis- 
criminately. This  is  no  criticism  of  psycho- 
logical tests  themselves,  but  merely  of 
immature  interpretation  of  tests. 

You  often  want  to  know  the  mental  quali- 
fications of  women  in  your  families.  Men 
are  being  tried  out  in  the  world  continually 
and  one  knows  pretty  well  what  they  are; 
they  are  losing  jobs  or  holding  them;  they 
are  good  or  poor  earners,  etc.;  but  women 
lead  such  comparatively  protected  lives  that 
when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  go  out  and 
earn  a  living  or  when  one  considers  their 
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qualifications  for  bringing  up  children,  it 
seems  all  the  more  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  their  general  and  special  mental 
abilities.  Even  in  this  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
more  to  be  considered  than  the  mere  results 
of  the  giving  of  tests.  A  certain  manufac- 
turer who  knew  of  psychological  tests 
recently  sent  for  a  competent  psychologist 
to  find  out  what  he  could  about  bettering 
his  employment  department.  He  wanted  to 
find  out  whether  there  was  any  high  corre- 
lation between  tests  and  the  rating  of  the 
employees  as  factory  workers.  The  office 
force  showed  a  high  correlation  between 
doing  well  on  tests  and  doing  good  office 
work.  The  rest  of  the  employees  in  the 
factory  showed  no  positive  correlation  at  all. 
For  instance,  there  was  a  woman  who  had 
been  working  for  eighteen  years  and  was 
considered  the  best  worker  in  the  shop; 
she  was  doing  well  by  her  family  but  was 
shown  by  tests  to  be  defective.  To  be  sure, 
she  merely  pasted  labels  on  boxes,  but 
she  did  it  very  well,  and  the  manufacturer 
with  good  reason  asked  the  psychologist: 
"Am  I,  then,  not  to  hire  feebleminded 
people.?" 

In  studying  adults  by  tests  there  are 
certain  factors  of  attitude  which  we  run  up 
against.  Adults  are  shy — comparatively 
all  of  us  are — we  do  not  take  to  tests  in  the 
same  spirit  that  children  do.  Even  college 
professors  are  sometimes  quite  nervous 
under  these  conditions  and  do  not  do  them- 
selves justice;  many  adults  have  never  done 
anything  of  this  sort  for  years  and  years; 
many  have  ceased  to  write,  and  read  but  little 
or  none  at  all.  Dr.  Bronner  wrote  an  article 
several  years  ago  on  the  "Problems  of 
Attitude  in  the  Interpretation  of  Tests." 
This  is  a  matter  of  commonsense  that  must 
be  emphasized  in  considering  the  value  of 
your  test  results. 

Suppose  one  tests  a  woman  and  finds  that 
she  grades  as  a  moron — what  then.''  Should 
she  not  receive  a  pension  or  support  or 
should  she  not  go  to  work.''  Miss  Bere,  who 
was  working  from  our  office  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  tested  a  considerable  number  of  adult 


foreign  women  to  find  out  how  well  the 
results  jibed  with  commonsense  findings  and 
judgments,  that  is,  how  well  they  agreed 
with  the  estimates  that  she  got  of  these 
women  from  neighbors,  from  agencies  who 
knew  them  and  from  direct  observation  of 
them  in  their  homes.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  was  that  the  findings  on  tests  did 
not  at  all  indicate  what  the  person's  per- 
formance in  the  home  would  be — whether 
the  woman  would  be  clean,  civil,  affection- 
ate, industrious,  etc. 

Quite  aside  from  the  results  on  tests  there 
are  two  main  points  in  the  study  of  the 
mental  ability  of  adults: 

1.  Getting  accurate  knowledge  of  the  person's 
social  efficiency,  what  he  has  been  doing  and  how  well 
he  has  done  it.  (Of  course,  if  he  has  been  doing  well 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  the  object  of  study  at  all;  con- 
sequently, as  I  said,  many  defectives  have  not  been  the 
subjects  of  study.) 

2.  The  individual  should  be  considered  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  results  on  mental  tests,  but  also  in 
terms  of  functional  dynamic  tendencies  indicated,  for 
instance,  by  lack  of  self-control,  bad  temper,  irrational 
punishment  of  children,  etc.  It  is  essential  for  you 
to  be  good  students  of  personality,  which  is  such  a  vital 
factor  in  adult  life.  In  the  army,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  go  with  psychological  work,  personality 
studies  won  out  over  psychological  tests. 

Valuable  though  tests  properly  admin- 
istered and  interpreted  unquestionably  are, 
still  one  of  the  best  ways  to  evaluate  an 
adult's  capacities  is  to  get  knowledge  of  him 
as  he  has  been  observed  in  his  home,  at  his 
.work,  in  his  human  relationships.  One 
should  always  consider  character  tenden- 
cies or  personality  trends.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  think  of  people  from  the  stand- 
point of  truthfulness,  affection,  sympathy, 
cleanliness,  promptness,  responsibility,  sta- 
bility, etc.  Familiarize  yourselves  with  all 
of  these  and  remember  that  personality 
trends  and  also  frequently  habits  established 
by  social  training  have  more  to  do  with  the 
success  and  failure  of  adults  than  anything 
else.  They  often  have  much  more  to  do  with 
one's  ability  to  support  and  bring  up  children 
and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  world  in 
general  than  what  is  learned  from  the  bare 
results  of  mental  tests. 

The  importance,  then,  of  knowing  thor- , 
oughly  the  individual  with  whom  you  are  | 
dealing  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  f 
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LIKE  any  profession  which  is  found- 
ed on  scientific  method,  social  case 
work  must  move  through  three 
stages:  (i)  observation  and  assembling  of 
its  facts,  (2)  hypothetical  interpretation 
of  these  facts,  and  (3)  control  of  the  facts 
for  new  ends.  In  the  first  two  stages  it 
has  risen  to  consciousness  of  its  processes 
in  Miss  Richmond's  Social  Diagnosis  but 
in  the  stage  of  treatment  it  is  still  intui- 
tive, instinctive,  inarticulate  in  its  methods. 
It  is  peculiarly  in  the  field  of  treatment 
that  we  are  on  preserves  claimed  by  the 
world  at  large — where  every  mother  or 
every  teacher  who  trains  a  child,  every 
pastor  who  reclaims  an  erring  member  of 
his  congregation,  every  employer  who 
gives  a  few  dollars  to  a  down-and-out  em- 
ployee, every  person  who  influences  a 
friend  for  or  against  a  course  of  action 
may  assert  that  he  or  she  is  doing  case 
work.  To  differentiate  social  case  treat-, 
ment  in  the  technical  sense  from  the  more 
or  less  haphazard,  unscientific,  but  kindly 
and  often  very  helpful  "influencing,"  "guid- 
ing," "helping  out"  process  which  goes 
on  wherever  human  beings  associate  is  a 
task  in  which  case  workers  must  make 
some  headway  if  case  work  is  to  take  rank 
with  the  professions  which  are  firmly  founded 
in  scientific  method. 

One  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
the  work  of  the  social  case  agency  from  the 
efforts  of  the  friendly  unprofessional  is 
the  fact  that  the  social  agencies  keep  a 
record  of  work  done.  To  these  records 
then  we  should  turn  for  the  processes  by 
which  adjustment  is  accomplished,  and 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  records  of 
the  family  agencies,  because  of  their  long  ex- 
perience in  case  work  and  record  keeping,  the 
most  conscious  analyses  of  these  processes. 

^  Given  at  the  Joint  Session  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  and  the  Family- 
Division  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Friday,  June  24,  1921. 


In  this  search  for  processes  in  records  it 
is  important  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  from 
the  outset  the  distinction  between  those 
that  have  a  significance  for  treatment  and 
those  that  have  only  a  temporary  value — 
details  as  to  the  mechanical  process  of 
getting  things  done  which  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  real  development  of  the  case. 

A  commonly  accepted  term  to  differen- 
tiate the  latter  processes  from  those  that 
have  real  treatment  value  is  "machin- 
ery." Machinery  may  cover  such  things 
as  calling  on  a  neighbor  five  times  and 
finding  her  out,  making  appointments 
for  clinics  and  dispensaries,  many  of  the 
telephone  calls  and  interviews  with  other 
agencies.  Excellent  illustrations  of  the 
recording  of  unnecessary  machinery  and 
convincing  argument  for  its  omission  may 
be  found  in  Mrs.  Shefllield's  Thr  Social 
Case  History. 

There  are  no  set  rules  and  no  short  cuts 
by  which  workers  can  be  taught  to  dis- 
tinguish between  essential  processes  and 
mere  machinery.  The  ability  to  make 
this  distinction  in  recording  must  grow 
out  of  the  ability  to  penetrate  to  the  fun- 
damental problems  in  the  case  itself  and 
to  hold  these  vividly  in  mind  throughout 
all  the  involved  details  of  treatment. 
When  the  worker's  interest  goes  over  into 
the  details  of  the  process  that  relate  to  her 
and  not  to  her  problem,  we  find  irrelevant 
entries  creeping  into  the  record.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  well  kept,  up-to-date  record 
of  a  child  caring  agency,  in  the  midst  of 
careful  recording  of  changes  being  effect- 
ed in  a  placed-out,  difficult  boy  by  the 
worker's  attitude  and  the  foster  mother's 
training,  it  suddenly  becomes  necessary 
while  the  foster  mother  is  away,  to  move 
the  boy  temporarily.  The  worker  has 
great  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  home 
for  the  boy  for  this  temporary  period  and 
is  diverted  from  her  real  problem — the  boy's 
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development — by  the  machinery  of  home 
finding.  She  lets  this  irrelevant  detail 
slip  into  the  record:  "Went  to  see  a  Mrs. 
B — ,  a  former  applicant  to  the  home  finding 
department.  Found  that  she  had  moved 
to  L —  (a  town  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
earth  from  the  place  in  which  the  home 
was  needed)." 

That  day  wasted  in  getting  this  infor- 
mation and  the  worker's  irritation  with 
it  have  no  place  in  the  record,  but  it  re- 
quires the  most  constant  vigilance  and  the 
clearest  thinking  to  remember  that  not 
the  amount  of  time  and  effort  consumed 
by  the  worker  but  the  bearing  of  the  de- 
tail on  the  case  problem  is  the  criterion  of 
its  value. 

Even  though  we  find  frequent  remnants 
of  machinery  still  clinging  to  our  records 
there  is  among  well  standardized  agen- 
cies fairly  general  agreement  and  steady 
effort  to  eliminate  it.  As  to  the  recording 
of  the  significant  processes  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion. 
A  classification  of  essential  processes  which 
may  be  made  for  the  convenience  of  this 
discussion  is:  (i)  those  processes  that 
have  to  do  with  altering  the  material 
environment  in  order  to  meet  the  client's 
needs  and  (2)  those  that  have  to  do 
with  re-education  of  the  client's  point  of 
view  or  habits  or  attitudes  or  the  chang- 
ing of  the  attitudes  of  other  people  to- 
ward the  client.  In  the  first  class  would 
fall  the  securing  of  convalescent  care  for 
a  mother  and  finding  a  home  to  board 
the  children  while  she  is  away;  finding 
a  special  class  for  a  backward  boy; 
moving  a  family  to  a  new  neighborhood; 
forcing  the  closing  of  a  saloon  which  is 
illegally  providing  the  client  with  liquor, 
and  finding  a  sanatorium  where  this  al- 
coholic client  can  get  treatment.  In  the 
isecond  class  fall  such  processes  as  the  fol- 
lowing: persuading  the  client  to  take  con- 
valescent care  and  to  allow  the  children 
to  be  placed;  securing  the  interest  of  the 
teacher  in  a  backward  boy  whom  she  con- 
siders unhelpable;  teaching  the  family  to 
adjust    themselves    to    the    new    environ- 


ment; helping  the  alcoholic  decide  to  take 
treatment  and  keeping  alive  in  him  while 
he  is  away  the  purpose  to  make  a  real 
home  for  his  children  when  he  returns. 
Actually  the  two  groups  of  processes  are 
closely  related  in  every  case  and  the  treat- 
ment falls  down  unless  they  are  kept  so 
interwoven  but  in  the  matter  of  record- 
ing we  can  make  a  distinction.  If  we  dis- 
cuss with  the  worker  any  piece  of  case 
work  with  reference  to  which  side  of  the 
treatment  was  most  important — that  which 
concerned  itself  with  a  re-education  of 
attitudes  and  point  of  view  or  that  which 
had  to  do  with  the  securing  of  the  material 
equipment  for  carrying  out  this  re-educa- 
tion— she  will  say  in  almost  every  case 
that  the  re-education  of  the  client  or  his 
associates  was  most  fundamental.  For 
instance  in  thirty  analyses  of  a  record  of 
a  family  agency  made  by  members  of  a 
case  work  class  it  was  practically  a  gener- 
al opinion  that  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  treatment  was  the  altering  of 
the  man's  attitude  toward  himself  from 
one  of  inferiority,  content  with  itself,  mak- 
ing no  struggle,  to  a  confidence  that  he 
could  do  something  and  a  willingness  to 
try.  This  change  of  attitude  was  brought 
about  by  something  in  the  attitude  of  the 
worker,  by  a  new  show  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  man's  family  (brought 
about  by  the  worker's  confidence  in  the 
situation  passed  over  to  them)  and  by  a 
job  where  from  the  first  his  efforts  were 
successful  and  pay  was  regular.  The 
job  would  fall  into  the  class  of  material 
equipment  but  while  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  out  of  the  treatment  it 
was  not  its  most  important  side  nor  would 
it  have  effected  anything  if  it  had  stood 
alone.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  assump- 
tion that  re-education  of  attitudes  is  the 
most  important  side  of  treatment,  should 
we  not  expect  to  find  the  steps  in  this  pro- 
cess as  carefully  brought  out  in  the  record 
as  are  the  steps  in  the  process  of  manipu- 
lating the  environment.^ 

I    have   been   reading   records   with   this 
definitely  in  mind  for  some  time  and  have 
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tried  to  get  material  from  others  who  have 
been  similarly  interested.  In  the  records 
of  family  case  working  agencies  I  have 
found  so  few  illustrations  that  one  must 
conclude  that  these  have  slipped  in  by 
accident  and  that  it  is  not  the  practice  or 
the  intention  of  the  family  agency  to  record 
any  of  the  processes  by  which  its  work  of 
re-education  is  brought  about  unless  some 
manipulation  of  the  material  environment  is 
made.  The  latter  is  recorded  with  scrupulous 
exactness.  Is  it  that  the  processes  of  treat- 
ment are  so  clear  cut  and  so  well  standard- 
ized as  to  be  raised  into  the  class  of  meth- 
ods which  need  no  description.''  The  pro- 
cesses of  investigation  have  been  carefully 
analyzed  and  standardized  to  some  extent 
in  Social  Diagnosis  but  the  interviews 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  secure  information 
are  much  simpler  and  require  less  tech- 
nique than  interviews  which  have  also 
the  purpose  of  re-educating  the  attitude 
of  the  person  interviewed.  AH  interviews 
with  the  client  are  as  important  for  treat- 
ment as  for  diagnosis  and  Miss  Richmond's 
analysis  of  the  processes  employed  in  the 
first  interview  makes  a  beginning  of  the 
kind  of  analysis  we  need  of  the  processes 
of  treatment.  In  those  three  first  inter- 
views a  great  variety  of  processes  appears. 
Many  more  again  would  be  added  if  later 
interviews  with  these  clients  were  ana- 
lyzed for  the  processes  of  treatment  which 
the  worker  is  using.  Does  it  seem  reason- 
able to  believe  that  these  varied  processes 
are  so  generally  accepted  that  there  is  no 
need  to  record  them.^ 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  with  a  longer 
tradition  and  a  wider  experience  than  so- 
cial work,  there  are  certain  commonly  taught 
and  accepted  treatment  processes  for  cer- 
tain disease  conditions.  Once  the  diag- 
nosis is  made  the  treatment  is  with  slight 
possibilities  of  variation  clearly  indicated. 
Doctors  administering  treatment  have  the 
same  background  at  least  in  certain  funda- 
mentals of  knowledge  and  technique.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  make  more  than  the 
briefest  record  of  a  method  of  treatment 
which    is   generally    understood    and    prac- 


ticed by  the  profession.  When  a  doctor 
is  experimenting  on  a  new  method  of  treat- 
ment, however,  he  makes  careful  note  of  the 
processes  for  his  own  record  and  when  he 
has  accumulated  enough  material  to  es- 
tablish the  usefulness  of  the  method  he  may 
write  a  paper  on  the  subject  for  some  pro- 
fessional journal.  Case  workers  have  as 
yet  no  common  basis  of  knowledge  or 
technique  so  that  they  can  merely  indicate 
a  line  of  treatment  in  symbolic  terms  and 
expect  all  case  workers  will  understand 
what  the  worker  was  doing.  A  new 
worker  goes  into  the  family  referred  to 
above  and  in  a  few  weeks  Mr.  S,  given 
up  by  all  who  had  come  in  contact  with 
him  before  as  a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  a 
deserter,  who  traded  for  a  living  on  his  in- 
firmities, is  at  work,  supporting  his  family, 
interested  in  their  welfare,  saving  to  pay 
debts  and  get  a  better  home.  Do  we  know 
the  method  by  which  this  change  was  ac- 
complished? Only  by  the  definite  material 
changes  which  the  worker  records — occa- 
sional glimpses  of  her  attitude  towards 
the  family  expressed  to  the  relatives.  For 
instance  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  S's 
father  the  worker  comments,  "Explained 
what  we  were  doing,  that  we  were  hopeful 
they  had  been  taught  a  lesson  and  believed 
Mr.  S  was  determined  to  get  on  his  feet 
again."  We  know  the  steady  contact  she 
kept  with  the  situation  by  the  dates  of  her 
visits  and  we  can  guess  the  quality  of  her 
keen  interest  in  the  family  by  such  touches 
as  when  she  provides  Mrs.  S  with  a  new 
dress  to  go  to  clinic.  But  of  her  approach 
to  Mr.  S  and  the  stimulus  she  has  given 
him  to  bring  about  his  new  lease  on  life 
we  know  nothing.  We  cannot  assume 
any  common  technique  with  which  all 
case  workers  would  approach  this  prob- 
lem. Habits  of  shiftlessness  and  depend- 
ence such  as  this  family  had  established 
are  not  easily  broken  up  and  there  is  no 
set  way  by  which  it  can  be  done. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this 
lack  of  process  in  the  recording  of  the  first 
work  on  Mr.  S's  attitude  a  very  unusual 
record   of   process   by   the   last   worker  on 
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this  case.  Mr.  S  is  just  home  from  a  busi- 
ness trip,  the  contrast  between  the  free- 
dom and  comfort  of  life  on  the  road  and 
the  careless  dirty  discomfort  of  his  own 
home  is  sharply  defined  in  his  conscious- 
ness. The  worker  lets  him  talk  and  talks. 
to  him  and  in  the  following  interview  lets 
us  see  her  own  attitude  and  her  method  in 
handling  him.     Her  record  says: 

Mr.  S  realized  keenly  the  mistake  he  made  in 
marrying  Mrs.  S — not  his  equal  in  education  or  in 
general  standards.  When  he  writes  her  he  can  send 
only  the  simplest  messages  as  she  cannot  comprehend. 
"Is  ignorant."  Realizes  she  tries  very  hard  to  econo- 
mize yet  she  is  not  steady  or  dependable  and  had  she 
^30  a  week  she  would  spend  it  as  easily  as  she  would 
^10.  Told  him  how  hopeful  we  were  of  Mrs.  S  and  how 
differently  we  believe  she  will  appear  in  a  different 
house  and  neighborhood.  Mr.  S  is  ashamed  to  give  any 
friends  his  home  address — usually  gives  that  of  his 
father.  He  feels  that  he  could  almost  pay  ^20  a  month 
for  a  real  home.  Decided  that  $18  was  all  he  should 
pay,  but  that  he  should  try  to  find  a  house  with  a  bath. 
Has  felt  like  a  new  man  since  he  has  been  living  in  a 
hotel  where  he  could  have  a  hot  bath  every  day. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  we  have 
clearly  in  mind  as  one  most  important  aim 
in  treatment  the  development  of  Mrs.  S 
into  a  more  careful  housekeeper  and  a  more 
satisfactory  wife  and  mother  and  the  chang- 
ing of  Mr.  S's  attitude  towards  her  from 
shame  into  pride.  We  can  guess  that  a  large 
part  of  the  worker's  method  in  accomplishing 
this,  assuming  of  course  that  she  is  working 
directly  on  Mrs.  S's  improvement  all  the 
time,  will  be  to  make  her  own  interest  and 
pride  in  Mrs.  S  evident  to  Mr.  S.  This  is 
the  sort  of  process  which  might  go  on  steadi- 
ly and  fairly  consciously  in  the  ease  worker's 
effort  and  never  be  hinted  at  in  the  record. 
This  record  stands  out  as  one  in  a  hundred 
in  making  any  note  of  it. 

One  other  very  unusual  illustration  of  this 
type  of  recording  of  processes  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  the  record  of  a  family  which  a 
family  agency  has  been  supporting  for 
several  years  through  a  series  of  illnesses 
of  the  man.  The  man  is  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  on  this  support  and  more 
and  more  demanding.  In  July  1920  the 
worker  records  an  interview  with  him  to 
the  length  of  two  pages  and  a  half.  First 
she  lets  him  rehearse  his  whole  life  from 
the  early  care-free  days  before  marriage 
when   he   dressed    as    he   pleased    and    had 


enough  to  spend  for  a  good  time  besides, 
through  the  responsibilities  of  early  married 
life  when  children  came  rapidly  and  he  had 
to  sacrifice  in  order  to  pay  doctor's  bills. 
She  lets  him  express  his  bitterness  at  his 
poverty  and  the  things  he  has  to  go  without 
to  the  full.  And  when  some  of  this  bitter- 
ness is  out  of  his  system  she  begins  to  come 
back  in  an  effort  to  make  him  see  himself 
in  perspective.  The  interview  should  be 
given  in  full  but  there  is  time  for  only  part 
of  it. 

Other  people's  children  have  good  clothes;  other 
people's  wives  dress  up.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  B 
has  to  confess  that  he  himself  is  the  dressiest  member 
of  the  house.  He  is  wearing  this  morning  a  silk  shirt 
and  well  tailored  suit,  silk  stockings  and  a  decent  pair 
of  shoes.  He  sees  the  humor  in  the  situation  but  says 
he  has  not  bought  anything  for  himself  since  he  has 
been  ill.  He  "bought  a  bargain"  when  he  got  this  suit 
paying  $2  a  yard  for  the  material  and  $14  for  making 
the  suit.  Yet  he  sees  that  when  he  had  any  extra 
money  at  all  it  went  into  providing  himself  with  a  silk 
shirt  and  a  good  tailored  suit  and  that  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren had  no  such  supply  to  fall  back  on  when  their  in- 
come ceased.  He  owns  that  he  is  selfish  and  yet  his 
reaction  is  this:  If  visitor  sees  a  dress  that  is  better 
than  her  own,  does  she  not  immediately  want  to  pur- 
chase something  that  is  better  looking  herself?  It  is 
hard  for  him  to  see  that  there  are  many  other  things 
more  worth  while  than  appearance.  That  the  satis- 
faction which  visitor  would  get  in  living  within  her 
own  income,  no  matter  if  she  is  more  poorly  dressed 
than  some  other  people,  is  a  satisfaction  more  real 
than  knowing  she  has  outdressed  someone  else.  That 
after  all  the  fun  of  making  things  meet  is  a  real  satis- 
faction and  to  make  things  meet  one  certainly  must 
look  ahead.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  sees  although 
he  is  frankly  told  that  one  of  the  troubles  with  him  is 
that  he  has  grown  to  a  man's  responsibility  with  more 
or  less  of  a  boy's  attitude.  His  reaction  to  this  is 
rather  a  bitter  feeling  that  there  are  so  many  people 
in  the  world  who  have,  money  and  that  he  has  not. 
When  he  was  well  he  worked  hard  from  early  morning 
to  late  at  night.  He  loves  his  children  and  yet  he 
hardly  sees  them.  He  gets  home  often  so  late  that 
they  are  in  bed  and  yet,  work  as  hard  as  he  can,  he 
only  earns  enough  for  his  simple  maintenance,  while 
other  people  roll  about  in  automobiles  and  have  much 
extra  time.  A  working  man  ought  to  get  more  than 
just  barely  enough  money  to  live  on.  It  makes  him 
"mad"  that  he  has  no  brains  to  fight  with  people  who 
have  money.  He  has  no  education  and  they  can  do 
things  to  him  and  he  never  knows  what  it  is  and  if 
things  continue  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  he  will  not  have  enough  money  to  educate  his 
children  to  be  anything  difTerent.  He  expresses  his 
attitude  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  Visitor  tried  to 
make  him  see  that  this  antagonistic  spirit  toward  things 
as  they  are  does  not  get  us  out  of  our  difficulties.  That 
he  was  mistaken  about  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have  a 
brain  and  that  he  still  could  become  a  much  better 
educated  man  and  in  this  way  he  would  be  able  to 
think  out  his  problems  to  a  more  satisfactory  solution. 
He  then  says  he  has  gone  to  night  school.  If  he  re- 
mains in  town  he  will  go  to  night  school  in  the  fall, 
realizing  that  this  is  the  way  to  accomplish  things 
rather  than  waste  his  energy  in  bitter  feelings. 
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One  wonders  why  this  sort  of  recording  is 
so  rare  in  family  case  work  agencies.  We 
are  so  meticulous  about  recording  any 
understanding  that  has  to  do  with  financial 
arrangement  or  with  definite  material  steps 
to  be  taken.  It  is  as  common  to  find  such 
entries  as  the  following  in  records  as  it  is 
rare  to  find  those  of  the  type  quoted  above: 
"Mrs.  B  understands  that  she  will  receive 
from  us  a  pension  of  $8  weekly.  Both  Mr. 
B  and  Mrs.  B  understand  that  Father  R 
will  assist  with  a  weekly  grocery  order." 
Understandings  of  this  sort  with  other 
agencies  are  recorded  carefully  and  con- 
firmed by  letter. 

I  have  come  across  a  marked  difference 
between  the  practice  of  recording  these 
processes  of  re-education  of  some  special- 
ized agencies  and  that  of  the  family  agen- 
cies. I  have  not  read  by  any  means  enough 
records  to  generalize  on  this  diff'erence  but 
offer  the  contrast  as  far  as  it  goes  as  interest- 
ing and  possibly  significant.  The  two 
specialized  agencies  whose  records  I  have 
studied  are  handling  individual  behavior 
problems,  one  of  children,  one  of  older 
girls.  Both  series  of  records  show  a  very 
consistent  effort  to  record  the  process. 
The  illustration  from  the  girls'  agency  will 
show  this  method: 

The  worker  is  tr>'ing  to  give  a  new  start  to  a  bright, 
happy-go-lucky,  attractive  child  of  sixteen,  who  has 
had  a  shocking  sex  experience  in  her  own  home.  The 
worker  does  a  fine,  skillful  job  with  outside  resources, 
getting  this  girl  financed  so  she  can  go  back  to  high 
school  and  finding  the  right  school  opportunity  and  the 
boarding  home  and  recreational  facilities.  But  an  even 
finer  skill  is  required  to  readjust  the  girl's  attitude  so 
that  after  a  year  of  freedom,  self-support  and  good  times 
with  boys,  she  is  willing  to  settle  down  to  the  steady 
pull  of  high  school  work.  The  re-education  of  her 
point  of  view  about  sex  is  also  a  job  which  must  be 
carried  out  largely  by  the  worker.  The  worker  sets 
down  her  method  here  as  simply  and  naturally  as  when 
she  is  trying  to  raise  the  money  for  the  girl's  board. 
One  episode  gives  a  frank  statement  of  a  change  of 
method  on  the  worker's  part  and  a  willingness  to  let 
both  methods  stand  in  the  record  with  no  comment 
except  the  perfectly  adequate  one — the  girl's  reaction 
to  each  approach. 

The  girl  tells  the  worker  she  is  going  to  New  York 

with  a  boy.    The  worker  says  she  could  not  hear  of  such 

a  thing;  would  not  have  her  do  it  for  anything.    Alice 

said  she  would  come  in  next  day  and  tell  her  all  about  it. 

Next  day  Alice  came  in  and  gave  a  long  storv  about 

.  trank  and  the  hoped-for  trip  to  New  York.     Said  she 

I     had  no  faith  in  the  future  and  did  not  think  there  was 

•  anything  in  it  for  her.    Had  made  up  her  mind  that  for 

all  she  had  suffered  in  the  past,  life  owed  her  something. 

I  she  planned  to  take  everything  as  it  came  along  and 


not  miss  anything.  Intended  to  go  the  limit  and  just 
stop  on  the  side  of  safety.  Craved  any  excitement  and 
must  have  it." 

Worker  told  her  that  we  were  afraid  that  if  she  took 
that  tack  she  would  not  get  very  far  with  her  education. 
Alice  did  not  resent  visitor's  attitude  and  acknowledged 
that  the  visitor  had  no  authority  over  her  except 
what  she  herself  chose  to  give  her. 

Next  day  Alice  came  to  office  again  wanting  to  know 
what  she  ought  to  do  and  if  visitor  would  be  angry 
with  her  if  she  decided  to  go  to  New  York  after  all. 
Told  her  we  would  not  be  angrj',  in  fact  that  we  would 
rather  have  her  go  if,  after  having  thought  it  over, 
she  still  thought  it  was  the  thing  to  do,  than  to  stay 
at  home  simply  because  we  said  so.  Alice  was  highly 
delighted  at  this  and  suggested  that  she  would  like 
to  have  visitor  meet  Frank.  Makes  plans  for  bringing 
him  to  see  visitor  and  for  getting  a  new  hat.  The 
visitor  shows  no  disapproval  though  she  still  continues 
to  feel  strongly  that  the  trip  is  unwise. 

As  I  said  before,  I  have  read  too  few 
records  to  know  whether  this  type  of  re- 
cording is  peculiar  to  these  two  agencies 
and  these  few  workers  or  whether  it  is 
characteristic  of  records  dealing  with  special- 
ized individual  problems. 

I  should  like  to  hear  a  discussion  from 
the  family  workers  as  to  why  record  of 
processes  of  this  type  is  so  rigorously  elimin- 
ated from  their  records.  As  a  basis  for  this 
discussion  I  want  to  offer  this  very  tentative 
point  of  view.  We  will  agree,  I  think,  that 
all  case  work  is  still  in  a  very  personal  stage 
of  development.  The  factor  that  we  call 
personality,  which  I  prefer  to  think  of  as 
the  level  of  development  or  the  adjustment 
which  the  worker  herself  has  reached,  is 
admittedly  of  as  much  importance  as  train- 
ing. The  worker's  point  of  view,  her  philos- 
ophy of  life,  her  own  adjustment  to  life, 
are  an  essential  part  of  her  equipment  and 
constitute  part  of  her  method  in  every 
piece  of  case  work.  But  we  are  still  in  the 
stage  of  regarding  these  as  personal  factors 
in  equipment  and  of  wishing  to  exclude  any 
recognition  of  them  from  our  case  records. 
A  hang  over  of  self-consciousness  restrains 
us  from  mentioning  ourselves  in  the  case 
record.  Is  not  our  refusal  to  recognize  and 
analyze  these  personal  factors  an  indication 
of  the  subjectivity  and  not  the  objectivity 
of  our  present  level  of  case  work  and  of 
record  writing?  We  will  never  suceed  in 
objectifying  these  personal  factors  by  ig- 
noring them  but  rather  by  trying  to  record 
and  analyze  them  as  impartially  as  we  do  all 
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the  other  factors  that  enter  into  treatment- 
Only  when  we  have  objectified  and  analyzed 
them  to  the  same  extent  that  we  have  the 
methods    by    which    we    manipulate    the 


environment  and  when  by  so  doing  some  of 
these  processes  have  become  standardized, 
can  we  afford  to  eliminate  them  from  our 
records. 


MOTHERS*  PENSIONS-PROBLEMS  OF 
ADMINISTRATION^ 


JOEL  D. 

General  Superintendent, 

YOUR  program  committee  requested 
that  the  main  question  considered 
in  this  paper  be  "In  what  department 
of  the  government  should  mothers'  pensions 
be  administered?" 

What  are  the  facts  as  to  the  departments 
of  the  government  administering  mothers' 
pensions?  Bulletin  No.  63  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  shows  that  in  twenty  of  the  thirty- 
nine  states  and  two  territories  which  grant 
mothers'  pensions  the  law  is  administered 
by  some  court;  in  nine  states  by  county 
commissioners;  in  one  state  by  county 
supervisors;  in  one  state  and  one  territory 
and  one  city  by  a  board  of  children's  guar- 
dians; in  two  states  and  one  territory  by 
local  boards  of  child  welfare;  in  one  state 
by  municipal  boards  under  supervision  of  a 
state  board;  in  one  state  by  city  or  town 
overseer  of  the  poor;  in  one  state  by  unpaid 
county  boards  of  women  trustees  appointed 
by  the  governor;  in  one  state  by  an  agent 
in  the  state  treasurer's  office  on  recommen- 
dation of  executive  officers  of  municipalities 
and  county  commissioners;  in  one  state  by  a 
mothers'  pension  commission;  in  one  state 
by  the  state  board  of  education  and  in  one 
by  the  state  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions. 

The  first  state  to  adopt  a  mothers'  pen- 
sion system  and  a  bare  majority  of  the 
others  administer  the  law  through  the 
courts.  Most  of  these  states  are  in  the  west 
or  middle  west.  It  was  "a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  no  matter  what  system  was 
adopted  in  these  states  the  eastern  states 
would  find  different  methods.    That  is  not 

*  Given  at  the  Section  Meeting  of  the  Family  Division 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Thursday, 
June  23,  1921. 


HUNTER 

Chicago  United  Charities 

at  all  a  bad  thing,  for  there  are  surely  more 
ways  than  one  of  obtaining  efficiency  and 
often  a  method  which  is  applicable  in  one 
community  is  not  at  all  the  most  useful 
system  in  another.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
dogmatically  that  any  one  administrative 
system  is  universally  better  than  another. 

In  discussing  mothers'  pensions,  however, 
it  is  possible  to  outline  the  changes  which 
are  occurring  in  administrative  matters  and 
to  compare  the  different  methods  of  ad- 
ministration. Facts  in  regard  to  adminis- 
tration by  the  courts  and  other  facts  re- 
lating to  administration  by  county  executive 
officials  can  be  and  have  been  ascertained. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
some  of  the  tendencies  in  administration 
under  the  judicial  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment and  some  under  the  executive,  and 
then  to  surmise  which  is  tending  toward  the 
higher  efficiency. 

(i)  The  judicial  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  the  branch  that  has  been 
most  free  from  political  corruption.  Quite 
often  when  there  has  been  a  desire  to  place 
governmental  responsibility  where  it  will 
be  free  from  undue  political  influence,  it 
has  been  placed  with  the  courts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  circuit  court  judges  of  Cook 
County  determine  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  all  the  fee  offices  of  the  county. 
These  same  judges  also  select  the  South 
Park  Commissioners.  The  county  judge 
in  Illinois  appoints  the  election  commis- 
sioners. Recently  in  Cook  County  the 
independent  voters  were  more  aroused  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years  because 
of  an  open  attempt  of  the  Lundin-Thomp- 
son  politicians  to  elect  their  henchmen  to 
the  circuit  court.     For  the  first  time  the 
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gangsters  were  beaten  and  badly  beaten. 
The  ordinary  citizen  winks  at  a  good  many 
things  in  other  branches  of  the  government 
which  he  objects  to  in  the  judiciary. 

For  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  mothers'  pensions  by  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  government  the  rec- 
ord of  the  judiciary,  as  compared  with  that 
of  county  supervisors  of  the  poor  and  simi- 
lar officers,  is  a  strong  argument.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  throughout  the  country 
a  majority  of  county  and  township  super- 
visors of  the  poor  have  been  political  ap- 
pointees with  no  particular  preparation 
for  their  responsibilities.  Administration 
by  courts  is  more  likely  to  be  free  from 
politics  than  any  other  administration: 
Score  one  for  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
government. 

(2)  Most  of  the  irregularities  and  in- 
efficiencies in  mothers'  pension  admini- 
stration have  not  been  in  the  large  cities, 
but  rather  in  counties  in  which  there  is  no 
large  urban  community.  In  at  least  half 
the  counties  of  Illinois  pensions  granted 
are  inadequate  or  else  the  law  is  very  poor- 
ly administered.  To  the  question,  "How 
can  proper  methods  be  introduced  in  each 
county,"  the  best  answer  seems  to  be,  "by 
centralized  supervision  and  control." 

There  are  theoretical  and  practical  ob- 
jections to  supervision  by  the  state,  through 
its  executive  officers,  of  the  activities  of  the 
judicial  officers  of  the  county.  The  theo- 
retical objection  is  that  in  our  system  of 
government  we  have  been  committed  to 
the  policy  of  keeping  the  legislative,  the 
executive  and  the  judicial  branches  of  the 
government  distinct.  It  is  argued  that 
it  would  be  a  policy  fraught  with  danger 
to  ask  the  executive  department  of  the 
state  to   supervise   any  judicial   activities. 

Again,  there  are  practical  objections  to 
state  supervision  of  courts  and  their  officers. 
These  are  the  jealousies  of  the  judges  and 
their  consciousness  of  power  and  freedom. 
A  few  judges  would  welcome  state  super- 
vision, feeling  that  it  would  result  in  the 
common  good,  but  a  majority  would  not 
be  able  to  see  that  supervision  from  out- 


side could  possibly  have  any  such  result. 
A  fact  which  substantiates  what  has 
just  been  said  is  that  in  only  one  state 
(Minnesota)  out  of  the  twenty  which  ad- 
minister mothers'  pensions  through  courts 
is  any  supervisory  power  granted  the 
state.  In  three  (Idaho,  Colorado  and 
Wisconsin)  reports  must  be  made  to  some 
state  official  but  no  supervision  is  provid- 
ed for.  The  Minnesota  law  is  excellent. 
The  section  of  the  statute  relatine  to  state 
supervision  reads: 

Duties  of  Board  of  Control:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control  to  promote  efficiency  and 
uniformity  in  the  administration  of  this  act.  To  that 
end  it  shall  advise  and  co-operate  with  courts  and  shall 
supervise  and  direct  county  child  welfare  boards  with 
respect  to  methods  of  investigation,  oversight  and 
record  keeping;  shall  devise,  recommend,  and  distribute 
blank  forms;  shall  by  its  agents  visit  and  inspect 
families  to  which  allowances  have  been  made;  shall 
have  access  to  all  records  and  other  data  kept  by  courts 
and  other  agencies  concerning  such  allowances;  and 
may  require  such  reports  from  clerks  of  the  courts, 
child  welfare  boards,  probation  officers,  and  other 
official  investigators  as  it  shall  deem  necessary. 

Thirteen  of  the  nineteen  other  states 
have  developed  some  sort  of  state  super- 
vision or  method  of  reporting  to  the  state.* 
The  most  satisfactory  law  so  far  as  state 
supervision  of  local  executive  affairs  is  con- 
cerned is  that  of  Massachusetts.  The 
law  reads: 

State  Board  of  Charity  to  have  supervision:  The  State 
Board  of  Charity  shall  hereafter  supervise  the  work 
done  and  measures  taken  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  families  in 
which  there  is  one  child  or  more  under  the  age  of 
fourteen,  whether  or  not  such  family  or  any  member 
thereof  has  a  settlement  within  the  Commonwealth; 
and  for  this  purpose  may  establish  such  rules  relative 
to  notice  as  they  deem  necessary  and  may  visit  and 
inspect  any  or  all  families  aided  under  this  act,  and 
shall  have  access  to  any  records  and  other  data  kept 
by  the  overseer  of  the  poor  or  their  representatives 
relating  to  such  aid;  and  said  board  shall,  in  its  annual 
report  to  the  legislature,  report  upon  the  work  done 
by  its  own  agents  and  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
respect  to  such  families  any  of  whose  members  are 
without  legal  settlement  in  the  Commonwealth;  and 
shall  make  a  special  report  on  the  work  done  by  the 
overseer  of  the  poor  in  respect  to  such  families  in  which 
all  the  members  have  a  legal  settlement  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

There  is  less  jealousy  and  less  theoretical 

objection  to  overcome  if  state  supervision 

is  applied  to  county  executive  officers  rather 

than  to  officers  appointed  by  the  judges. 

^California,  Connecticut, Delaware,  Florida,  Indiana, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont. 
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Centralized  supervision  is  necessary  to 
obtain  an  efficient  state-wide  administra- 
tion of  the  excellent  laws  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing. This  satisfactory  change  in  admin- 
istration is  occurring  much  more  rapidly  in 
states  in  which  the  administrative  reponsi- 
bility  is  placed  elsewhere  than  in  the  ju- 
diciary: Score  one  for  executive  county  ad- 
ministration. 

(3)  Something  which  should  not  be  given 
without  state  supervision  but  which  should 
invariably  go  with  it  is  state  aid.  In  ten 
out  of  the  sixteen  states  which  have  some 
sort  of  state  supervision  state  funds  are  used. 
There  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  state  aid: 

(a)  It  makes  state  supervision  much  more  acceptable 
to  local  authorities.  That  statement  needs  no  elucida- 
tion. If  a  prize  is  to  be  given  for  good  and  efficient 
behavior,  those  who  have  any  merit  at  all  will  welcome 
inspection. 

(b)  State  aid  makes  state  supervision  much  more 
effective.  When  a  considerable  amount  of  the  state's 
funds  are  involved,  the  officials  of  the  state  will  be  more 
inclined  to  select  intelligent  and  experienced  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  than  they  would  otherwise,  and 
these  same  administrators  will  be  more  careful  in  their 
investigations  and  more  thorough  in  their  reports 
when  they  know  that  state  aid  to  county  funds  depends 
upon  them  and  their  reports.  Also  their  influence  and 
power  to  effect  changes  in  local  administration  are 
increased  manyfold  by  their  financial  leverage. 

(c)  State  aid  with  state  supervision  will  provide 
adequate  relief  in  many  counties  where  such  relief  is 
not  being  given.  In  Illinois  and  probably  in  many  other 
states,  local  authorities  in  numerous  counties  do  not 
grant  all  they  can  under  the  law  when  even  the  maxi- 
mum would  be  inadequate.  State  supervision  alone 
would  not  be  able  to  affect  the  amount  of  relief  given 
nearly  as  quickly  as  would  state  supervision  with 
state  aid. 

The  reasons  given  to  show  that  state 
supervision  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained 
when  mothers'  pensions  are  administered  by 
executive  county  officials,  apply  also  to 
state  aid:  Score  two  for  executive  county 
administration. 

(4)  When  mothers'  pension  laws  were 
originally  passed  it  was  felt  that  they 
would  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
population  of  children's  institutions  and 
the  number  of  children  placed  in  family 
homes.  The  effect  was  hardly  noticeable. 
Why?  The  parents  of  most  of  the  children 
in  institutions  either  were  deceased  or  un- 
willing or  unable  to  care  for  these  same 
children.  The  parent  or  parents  of  the 
children    in   whose   interest   pensions   have 


been  granted  have  been  found  to  be  fit, 
mentally,  morally  and  physically  to  care 
for  children.  There  have  been  and  there 
always  will  be  many  borderline  cases 
where  it  is  difficult  to  determine  fitness. 
The  way  in  which  these  cases  have  been 
decided  has  affected  the  population  of 
children's  institutions  and  the  number 
placed  in  families  other  than  their  own, 
but  such  cases  have  not  been  in  the  majority 
and  therefore  have  not  had  much  effect 
on  the  total  population  in  children's  in- 
stitutions. 

Again,  the  satisfactory  administration 
of  a  mothers'  pension  law,  or  any  other 
piece  of  famiiy  welfare  legislation,  will 
prevent  many  a  family  breakdown  which 
might  otherwise  occur.  Whether  the  laws 
are  having  such  an  effect  or  not  has  not 
been  determined  and  nothing  but  a  very 
careful  study  would  give  satisfactory  in- 
formation on  that  point..  There  is,  how- 
ever, enough  information  available  in  some 
communities  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
the  population  in  children's  institutions 
and  the  number  of  children  placed  in  family 
homes  has  been  partially  decreased  be- 
cause of  the  successful  administration  of 
a  mothers'  pension  law.  For  example, 
the  number  of  neglected  children  brought 
before  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County 
and  committed  to  institutions  or  child 
placing  societies  has  consistently  decreased 
with  the  exception  of  one  year,  ever  since 
1912.  The  table  showing  these  decreases 
is  as  follows: 

Number  of  Neglected  Children  CommitUd  to  Institutions 
and  Associations 

igo7   J908   1909    1910    1911    1912    1913 
958     1025    1013    107s    1068    1442    1200 

1914   1915  1916   1917   1918  1919   1920 
1 154   1044    975      852     971      954      644 

In  reading  the  above  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  mothers'  pension  law 
went  into  effect  in  Illinois  on  July  i,  191 1. 
Mothers'  pension  laws  have  very  little 
immediate  effect  upon  the  number  of  neg- 
lected and  delinquent  children  handled  by 
the  juvenile  court,  but  in  a  decade  it  will 
be  found  that  they  have  had  a  very  notice- 
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able   effect   because   they   have    prevented 
many  a  family  breakdown. 

The  point  toward  which  this  discussion 
is  leading  is  that  the  specialty  of  juvenile 
courts  is  delinquent  and  neglected  children 
and  not  children  whose  parent  or  parents 
are  fit  in  every  way  to  care  for  a  family. 

Theoretically  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  mothers'  pensions  seems 
to  fit  better  with  some  other  group  than 
that  which  specializes  with  the  children,  of 
unfit  or  improper  parents. 

There  has  long  been  a  feeling  among 
students  of  the  juvenile  court  that  such 
courts  should  not  take  jurisdiction  over 
dependency  cases  when  no  element  of  neglect 
is  present.  It  would  seem  that  this  respon- 
sibility should  be  placed  with  some  other 
governmental  group,  e.  g.,  mothers'  pensions 
with  some  executive  county  official:  Score 
three  for  county  executive  administration. 

Before  announcing  the  final  score,  warning 
should  be  given  that  what  is  sought  after  is 
an  efficient  state-wide  administration  of 
excellent  laws  and  that  the  best  way  to 
obtain  it  seems  to  be  by  having  some  sort  of 
state  supervision  of  and  state  aid  to  execu- 
tive county  officers  appointed  on  a  merit 
basis.  This  principle  should  be  a  guide  to 
states  considering  the  passage  of  a  new  law, 
and  a  suggestion  to  states  which  already 
have  adopted  a  different  system  to  consider 
carefully  the  situation  and  determine  wheth- 
er a  change  would  be  desirable.  The  score 
is  three  to  one  for  the  administration  of 
mothers'  pensions  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  county  government  with  state  super- 
vision and  aid. 

The  growth  of  mothers'  pensions  has  been 
rapid  and  continuous.  The  growth  will 
probably  continue.  Ought  we  not  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  this  development.'' 
That  question  need  hardly  be  asked,  for  the 
content  of  these  laws  is  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  and  concern. 

One  definition  of  a  law  is  "  a  contrivance  to 
establish  a  certain  end."    Mothers'  pension 


laws  are  contrivances  to  establish  what  end.** 
To  keep  together  in  wholesome  surroundings 
and  under  proper  influence  families  which 
otherwise  might  be  unable  to  stay  together — 
families  in  which  the  parent  or  parents  are 
fit  but  economically  unable  properly  to  care 
for  the  children.  There  has  never  been  any 
disagreement  worthy  of  note  as  to  this 
purpose.  There  has  not  been,  however,  a 
united  opinion  that  it  was  wise  to  seek  to 
attain  the  agreed-upon  end  through  publicly 
administered  mothers'  pensions.  If  the 
opinion  averse  to  mothers'  pensions  still 
exists  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  it 
for  the  principle  is  well  established  by  law 
and  custom  and  our  present  interest  is  in  the 
proper  administration  of  present  laws  and 
their  logical  development  rather  than  in 
their  repeal. 

There  has  been  discussion  as  to  whether 
deserted  women  and  women  with  children 
born  out  of  wedlock,  and  other  groups, 
should  be  included  among  those  eligible  for 
pensions.  Such  discussion  is  not  interest- 
ing. It  is  beside  the  mark.  The  general 
policy  can  and  should  be  in  every  state 
to  increase  the  number  of  those  eligible  for 
pensions  until  every  fit  parent  is  included, 
provided  certain  things  are  present,  and 
these  provisions  are  of  importance.  In 
other  words,  we  should  all  say:  We  believe 
in  mothers'  pensions.  The  principle  behind 
them  is  correct.  We  will  go  the  limit  ex- 
tending their  scope,  provided: 

1.  That  there  is  an  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  law  and  a  general  approval  of 
it  and  its  method  of  administration  in  the 
area  affected. 

2.  That  the  total  amount  to  be  used  for 
mothers'  pensions  is  guaranteed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  statute. 

3.  That  the  amount  to  be  given  for  each 
child  and  family  is  adequate. 

4.  That  the  administrators  of  the  law 
are  appointed  on  a  merit  basis. 

5.  That  there  is  centralized  supervision 
and  aid. 
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EDITORIAL 

IN  HER  introductory  remarks  at  the 
American  Association  luncheon  for  small 
city  workers,  Mrs.  Glenn  commented 
enthusiastically  upon  the  contribution  which 
the  smaller  cities  had  made  to  the  general 
thinking  of  this  year's  conference.  She 
expressed  very  definitely  her  own  conviction 
that  the  task  of  the  small  city  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  that  upon  its  successful 
performance  rests  much  of  the  future  of 
social  work.  After  all,  it  is  to  the  small  com- 
munities the  country  over  that  we  must  look 
for  the  solution  of  our  social  problems;  the 
constant  migration  from  one  center  to 
another  does  not  permit  of  "passing  on"  as 
a  remedy;  the  problem  which  the  small  city 
allows  to  develop  without  heed  to  its  signifi- 
cance will  later  tax  the  eff^orts  of  the  large 
city  agency,  and  the  small  cities  themselves 
have  begun  to  tell  us  this  and  to  develop 
hitherto  unthought-of  resources. 

Eight  of  the  speakers  on  the  American 
Association  program  are  workers  in  small 
cities;  and  the  concreteness  of  their  sugges- 
tions, the  freshness  of  their  vision  brought 
them  definitely  to  the  forefront.  In  the  ses- 
sions of  the  National  Conference  itself,  from 
Professor   Lindeman's   paper   {Organization 
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of  Rural  Social  Forces)  on  throughout  the 
meetings,  again  and  again  were  the  need  of 
the  small  community  and  the  contribution 
it  can  make  touched  upon.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  the  smaller  city  has  come  into 
its  own  as  a  sharer  of  social  responsibility. 
Not  once  did  we  hear  the  plaint,  hitherto  so 
frequent,  "that  might  do  for  a  large  city, 
but  not  for  us," — an  indication  that  at  last 
we  are  thinking  of  our  social  problems  in 
terms  of  human  needs  rather  than  of  locali- 
ties, more  of  the  similarity  of  human  beings 
and  less  of  the  differences  in  resources.  Our 
smaller  cities  need  the  best  case  work,  the 
most  inspiring  tjained  leadership,  the  most 
resourceful  minds,  and  here  and  there  we 
are  waking  up  to  this  need.  Ohio  deplores 
the  flocking  to  the  cities  of  her  rural  popula- 
tion and  plans  a  definite  training  school  for 
rural  social  workers.  Missouri  has  a  similar 
training  school  in  view.  The  Red  Cross,  the 
National  Country  Life  Association  and  the 
field  workers  of  the  American  Association 
are  striving  to  get  over  to  the  larger  city, 
to  the  colleges  and  training  schools  this  call 
from  the  smaller  city  and  town. 

And  what  do  the  smaller  cities  themselves 
tell  us.''  From  South  Dakota  we  learn  what 
a  community  of  25,000  can  do,  reaching  out 
into  the  county  and  state  to  meet  the  needs 
for  clinics,  for  juvenile  welfare,  for  whole- 
some recreation,  creating  ideas,  gaining  the 
friendly  confidence  of  this  new  country. 
Another  small  town  worker  tells  us  how  she 
drew  the  teachers  into  her  work — "  by  asking 
them  to  do  things" — and  of  the  results 
in  deepened  community  interest.  And  what 
of  that  town  of  5,000  where,  after  a  few 
weeks  under  the  guidance  of  a  trained 
worker,  a  new  realization  of  its  social  needs 
has  become  manifest?  Before,  they  had 
seen  only  the  more  obvious  problems;  now 
they  are  convinced  that  the  unseen  problems 
are  the  more  real.  Slight  incidents,  perhaps, 
simply  told,  which  could  be  matched  by 
small  towns  the  country  over,  but  their 
message  of  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  family 
social  work  in  meeting  fundamental  human 
needs  is  revivifying. 

All  this  means  a  growth  in  fellowship,  a 
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"sharing,  not  selling"  of  our  social  service, 
a  spontaneous  give  and  take  which  should 
mean  much  for  the  country  at  large — a 
sharing  of  responsibilities,  a  sharing  of 
burdens,  but  above  all  a  sharing  of  that 
fresh  enthusiasm  of  wholehearted  devotion 
which  was  so  manifest  among  the  workers 
from  smaller  cities  gathered  at  Milwaukee. 


THE  giving  of  honorary  degrees  has 
become  so  popular  a  pastime  for  the 
entertainment  of  visitors  at  Com- 
mencement exercises  in  American  colleges 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  him  who 
claims  it  as  a  distinction.  Yet  we  con- 
fidently assert  that  the  degree  of  honorary 
Master  of  Arts  conferred  upon  Mary  E. 
Richmond  by  Smith  College  in  June  of  this 
year  was  both  a  genuine  tribute  to  ^liss 
Richmond  and  a  recognition  of  the  profes- 
sional possibilities  of  social  work.  To  the 
friends  of  Miss  Richmond  in  the  audience 
who  were  also  social  workers,  the  thrill  of 
inspiration  was  unforgettable  when  the 
president  of  the  college  just  before  giving 
the  degree  spoke  of  the  achievements  of  the 
''author  of  Social  Diagnosis"  in  the  study 
of  "  methods  of  social  work  which  have  given 
the  scientific  basis  of  a  new  profession." 
The  degree  given  carries  with  it  the  academic 
standing  of  Master  of  Arts. 

A  bit  of  intimate  history  which  is  not 
part  of  the  official  record  really  belongs 
to  The  Family.  Alumnae  of  Smith  Col- 
lege  who  as    case    workers    have    followed 


Miss  Richmond's  teachings  although  they 
have  never  been  closely  associated  with 
her,  were  the  first  to  suggest  it.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  practice  at  Smith,  a 
committee  of  the  faculty  made  careful  in- 
vestigation in  which  they  read  not  only 
Miss  Richmond's  books  but  some  of  the 
reviews  of  them!  Meanwhile  as  rumors 
of  their  interest  spread  letters  were  sent 
to  the  committee  by  such  discriminating 
appraisers  of  Miss  Richmond's  contri- 
butions to  science  as  Dean  Roscoe  Pound 
and  Dr.  Richard  Cabot.  Social  workers 
who  are  graduates  of  Smith,  and  some 
who  are  not,  joined  in  the  process  of  "group 
thinking."  And  all  this  time  Miss  Richmond 
had  no  glimmering  of  a  rumor  that  she 
was  being  "investigated"  or  "diagnosed." 

Hers  was  one  of  three  degrees  of  which 
the  other  two  were  for  distinguished  ser- 
vice as  president  of  a  college  in  Japan  and 
for  scientific  and  humanitarian  achievements 
in  the  problems  of  surgery  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  the  soldiers  of 
Great  Britain.  Dean  Pound's  address, 
as  Commencement  orator,  on  Thr  Univer- 
sity and  Civilization  was  singularly  appro- 
priate to  an  occasion  when  education,  science 
and  social  service  were  thus  honored.  It  was 
a  keen  and  closely-reasoned  analysis  of  edu- 
cation as  essentially  a  search  for  truth,  which 
must  be  free  if  social  knowledge  is  to  be 
equal  to  the  greatly  increased  demands  upon 
it  in  so  complicated  a  social  and  industrial 
life  as  the  present. 


HOME  ECONOxMICS  AS  A  WORKING  FORCE 
IN  FAMILY  CASE  WORK^ 


HOME    economics  as  a   science  was 
developed    to    meet    some    of    the 
problems    arising  from   a   complex 
economic   situation.      It   is    not   concerned 
primarily  with  saving  but  with  getting  one 
hundred  per  cent  value  out  of  every  dollar 


^Given  at  the  General  Session  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work  at  Milwaukee,  June  22,  192 1. 


HELEN  W.  HANCHETTE 

Assistant  Secretary,  Cleveland  Associated  Charities 

spent.  As  the  quality  of  our  existence  and 
that  of  future  generations  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  our  homes  and  the 
soundness  of  family  life,  every  home  should 
be  so  administered  that  its  members  will 
have  adequate  returns  in  present  and  future 
well  being. 

Home  economics  is   to  the   home  what 
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girders  are  to  the  large  building.  A  well 
organized  system  of  income  and  outgo 
coupled  with  skill  in  management  will  cause 
a  household  to  run  without  apparent  effort, 
but  like  the  girders  of  the  building  these 
internal  arrangements  are  invisible  on  the 
outside.  However,  if  the  building  has  a 
poorly  constructed  frame  work,  constant 
trouble,  sometimes  a  complete  collapse, 
will  result.  Frequently  there  are  faulty 
elements  in  the  management  of  the  homes 
of  Associated  Charities  clients,  due  to  lack 
of  training,  character  defects  or  other  causes. 
Family  case  workers  have  struggled  for 
years  with  these  problems,  and  have  had 
the  help  from  time  to  time  of  people  with 
home  economics  training  who  have  demon- 
strated that  the  science  of  home  economics 
has  a  large  contribution  for  case  work  if 
proper  adjustments  can  be  made  in  the 
methods  of  working  it  out. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Cleveland 
Associated  Charities  started  visiting  house- 
keeping, as  it  was  then  called.  We  had 
many  theories  regarding  methods  of  work, 
some  of  which  we  had  to  abandon  or  modify 
after  trying  out,  but  our  development  is 
founded  upon  one  particular  theory  which 
has  been  conclusively  demonstrated,  that  is, 
that  in  addition  to  specialized  training  in 
household  administration,  home  economists 
should  have  case  work  training  so  that 
they  may  recognize  the  delicacy  of  dealing 
with  people  and  the  character  complications 
often  involved  in  what  may  appear  on  the 
surface  as  a  simple  problem  of  food  prepara- 
tion. 

One  of  our  district  committee  chairmen 
who  in  her  committee  work  had  seen  possi- 
bilities for  increasing  our  service  to  families, 
secured  through  a  Women's  Association  of  a 
local  church  a  year's  support  for  one  worker, 
thus  starting  a  home  economics  department. 
A  person  was  found  having  both  home 
economics  and  case  work  training  and  she 
was  so  successful  in  her  work  that  within 
the  first  eighteen  months  two  more  home 
economists  were  added  to  the  staff,  one 
financed  by  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs    and    the    other    by    two    churches. 


Gradually  as  the  value  of  the  work  became 
recognized,  it  was  possible  to  incorporate 
its  cost  in  the  budget.  We  have  five  home 
economists,  three  of  whom  have  had  all 
their  case  work  training  with  our  society. 
At  present  there  is  another  worker  taking  her 
case  work  training,  and  we  hope  to  add  at 
least  one  a  year  until  there  is  one  in  each  of 
our  eight  district  offices. 

It  became  evident  after  a  year's  trial  that 
the  name  "visiting  housekeeper"  was  fre- 
quently interpreted  by  the  public  to  mean  a 
sort  of  glorified  scrub  woman — one  who 
goes  about  cleaning  up  dirty  homes,  par- 
ticularly where  because  of  illness  the  woman 
in  the  home  is  unable  to  do  the  work  herself. 
We  received  numerous  requests  for  the 
visiting  housekeeper  to  meet  this  need. 
Unquestionably  this  type  of  service  is  valu- 
able and  has  been  given  in  a  limited  way, 
usually  by  employing  one  of  our  clients  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  visitor.  How- 
ever, what  we  desired  was  rather  to  stress 
the  teaching  side  of  the  work — not  alone 
to  clean  homes  but  to  show  women  how  to 
keep  clean,  not  to  prepare  one  meal  but  to 
teach  clients  how  to  cook  and  in  the  teaching 
stimulate  an  interest  and  desire  for  more 
instruction.  Therefore  the  name  "home 
economist"  was  adopted. 

Necessarily  the  work  of  the  home  econo- 
mist must  vary  somewhat  from  district  to 
district  to  meet  local  needs.  Methods  of 
work  must  have  enough  elasticity  to  become 
readily  adjusted  to  different  conditions. 
For  example,  the  extremely  poor  standards 
of  health  and  hygiene  in  one  district  have 
called  for  emphasis  on  group  nutrition  work 
for  children,  whereas  in  another  district 
more  time  has  been  spent  on  supervision  of 
families  where  the  problems  were  chiefly 
those  of  home  management  and  the  group 
work  has  been  left  to  the  local  school. 

In  my  judgment  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  home  economist's  work  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  case  work  visitors.  Information 
relative  to  relief,  budgeting  and  nutrition  is 
given  to  the  whole  staff  by  means  of  general 
meetings,  personal  conferences  and  occa- 
sional   bulletins.      Several    periods    in    the 
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regular  training  course  in  case  work  are 
given  over  to  the  discussion  of  different 
phases  of  home  economics  as  applied  to  case 
work.  The  home  economist  holds  weekly 
conferences  with  the  visitors  for  the  discus- 
sion of  family  problems  where  relief  has 
been  determined  upon  as  part  of  the  plan. 
In  the  case  of  new  workers,  more  frequent 
conferences  are  held.  Budgets  are  gone 
over  carefully  with  a  view  to  adequacy,  kind 
of  relief  best  adapted  to  the  family,  and 
variation  from  the  standard  budget  necessi- 
tated by  such  factors  as  poor  health  or  type 
of  employment.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
on  food  values  and  the  necessity  for  teaching 
women  how  to  buy  and  prepare  dishes  which 
will  give  the  best  return  on  the  investment. 
It  is  alv/ays  understood  that  the  district 
secretary  knows  the  family  situation  thor- 
oughly and  has  referred  it  to  the  home 
economist  who,  bear  in  mind,  is  also  a 
trained  case  worker  and  for  that  reason 
knows  when  it  is  necessary  to  refer  the  case 
to  the  secretary  for  review  of  treatment. 

New  vistas  of  treatment,  and  even  of 
investigation,  are  frequently  opened  up  to 
the  visitor  when  she  begins  to  study  in- 
tensively the  management  of  a  client's 
income  and  expenditures.  Suggestions 
thrown  out  by  the  home  economist  for  the 
assembling  of  facts  necessary  to  the  making 
of  a  budget  offer  a  tangible  basis  for  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  with  the  family. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  the  visitor  to 
break  through  that  wall  of  reserve  which 
lies  between  acquaintance  and  friendship 
than  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  details,  many  of  them  harassing 
ones,  which  compose  a  large  part  of  any 
housekeeper's  work. 

It  is  true  the  world  over  that  the  profes- 
sion of  homemaker  is  taken  too  much  for 
granted.  How  many  people  ever  think 
when  they  are  consuming  an  appetizing 
meal  of  the  thought  and  effort  which  have 
been  put  into  it  by  someone?  Just  the  task 
of  planning  meals  day  in  and  day  out  so 
that  all  the  members  of  the  family  will  have 
what  they  need  and  like,  served  in  a  way 
which  shall  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  pur- 
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chased  with  a  view  to  economy  and  variety, 
just  that  part  of  a  housekeeper's  work  if 
done  well  demands  a  high  grade  of  intelli- 
gence and  training.  For  the  woman  who 
has  both  these  qualities  and  realizes  the 
part  her  work  plays  in  the  well-being  of  her 
family,  there  are  plenty  of  difficulties  to 
overcome.  But  many  of  our  clients  are 
over-worked,  thoroughly  discouraged  and 
have  neither  sufficient  money  to  spend  nor 
enough  training  to  spend  wisely.  They 
welcome  eagerly  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  a  person  willing  to  take  the  time  to  listen 
to  details  and  answer  perplexing  questions. 
It  is  easier  to  persuade  a  woman  to  take  the 
word  of  a  visitor  as  to  the  necessity  for 
having  her  teeth  extracted  and  artificial 
plates  made,  after  that  same  visitor  has 
demonstrated  to  her  how  she  may  break 
through  the  vicious  system  of  corner  grocer>' 
store  credit  and  its  resulting  high  prices. 

In  addition  to  this  supervision  of  budgets 
and  relief  plans  which  the  visitors  carry  out, 
there  are  always  some  problems  involving 
serious  malnutrition  where  the  home  econo- 
mist must  herself  go  into  the  homes  to  give 
first  hand  instruction  and  intensive  super- 
vision. Frequently  a  whole  morning  is  spent 
in  teaching  a  client  how  to  make  bread  or 
how  to  cook  vegetables.  The  home  econo- 
mist teaches  the  use  of  milk  in  food  prepara- 
tion; she  guides  her  client  to  the  market 
where  she  will  find  the  best  values  for  her 
money  and  shows  her  how  to  make  a  well- 
balanced  selection.  Because  of  her  special- 
ized training  and  the  client's  recognition 
of  it,  the  judgment  of  the  home  economist  is 
accepted  in  household  matters  just  as  that  of 
the  doctor  is,  in  cases  of  physical  difficulties. 

Occasionally  we  have  introduced  a  home 
economist  into  a  family  situation  where  the 
husband  and  wife  were  having  trouble  over 
money  matters.  Here  in  particular  is  her 
home  economics  training  respected.  Hus- 
band and  wife  readily  accept  her  statements; 
and  with  the  skill  in  handling  people  which 
she  has  acquired  through  her  case  work, 
coupled  with  her  home  economics  experi- 
ence, it  is  possible  for  her  to  steer  such  a  fam- 
ily away  from  the  probability  of  shipwreck. 
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In  one  home  the  father  had  deserted  his  wife  and  two 
babies  who  came  to  the  Associated  Charities  while  he 
was  away.  Married  four  years  before  when  Mr.  A 
was  eighteen  and  Mrs.  A  was  sixteen,  they  had  no 
savings  and  had  gone  into  debt  for  their  furniture. 
Although  Mr.  A  earned  good  wages,  they  had  nothing 
to  show  for  their  efforts.  Mrs.  A  had  no  training  in 
running  a  home  and  was  a  thoroughly  inefficient  house- 
keeper. The  man  became  discouraged  over  his  financial 
affairs  and  began  to  go  with  undesirable  companions 
and  finally  deserted  his  family  altogether.  Our  visitor 
discovered  that  the  woman  was  unable  to  cook  or  sew, 
that  their  principal  articles  of  diet  were  wieners,  bana- 
nas, bread  and  coffee  and  therefore  she  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  frailty  and  peevishness  of  the  children. 
Relatives  and  friends  were  seen  and  plans  were  put 
into  motion  to  locate  Mr.  A.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
family  to  move,  and  after  much  more  desirable  quarters 
were  secured  and  the  readjustment  started,  a  home 
economist  was  introduced  to  the  wife.  About  this 
time  the  man  suddenly  appeared  at  the  office,  ashamed 
of  his  conduct  and  anxious  to  have  the  home  economist 
teach  his  wife  how  to  cook,  sew  and  spend  money  more 
wisely  so  that  they  could  get  ahead. 

He  had  secured  his  old  job  and  promised  to  stop 
drinking  and  turn  over  to  his  wife  all  his  money  except 
a  small  allowance.  Then  followed  several  months  of 
patient  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  home  economist. 
Mrs.  A  was  delighted  to  learn  how  to  cook  and  proved 
an  apt  pupil.  Each  time  the  home  economist  called 
a  new  recipe  was  tried  out.  There  were  sewing  lessons, 
excursions  in  marketing,  and  trips  to  the  dispensary 
with  the  babies.  Gradually  the  debts  decreased  until 
at  the  end  of  a  year  only  a  few  dollars  remained  unpaid. 
Mr.  A  was  so  proud  of  his  wife's  achievements  that  he 
even  took  their  household  accounts  to  the  factory 
to  prove  how  economically  they  were  living. 

The  third  phase  of  home  economics  work 
which  we  have  undertaken  is  concerned 
primarily  with  groups  of  children.  In  three 
districts  we  have  started  nutrition  classes 
for  children  who  are  seriously  underweight, 
not,  of  course,  in  districts  where  the  schools 
or  the  health  agencies  have  facilities  of  their 
own  which  can  be  utilized.  In  each  district 
a  doctor  from  one  of  the  large  dispensaries 
donates  his  services  for  regular  examinations. 
If  children  are  found  to  need  medical  care 
the  dispensary  gives  ,it.  Each  group  meets 
weekly,  usually  on  Saturday  morning  when 
the  children  are  weighed  and  their  charts 
marked.  The  ceremony  of  attaching  the 
stars  for  those  who  have  gained  and  for  those 
whose  mothers  are  present  is  impressive. 
After  a  health  talk  by  the  home  economist 
and  a  review  of  last  week's  talk,  a  whole- 
some luncheon  is  served.  The  slight  cost 
of  the  class  is  financed  partly  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  and  partly  by  local  groups, 
as  for  instance,  the  King's  Daughters  Society 
of  a  church.  The  classes  are  almost  em- 
barrassingly popular  with  the  children  and 
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the  results,  both  educational  and  physical, 
have  been  good. 

In  one  of  our  outlying  districts  where 
there  are  no  settlements  or  community 
centers,  our  home  economist  has  organized 
and  supervised  two  home-makers  clubs  for 
girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Each  group  meets  once  a  week  in  a  room  in 
the  Day  Nursery  and  for  the  first  hour  half 
the  group  sews  while  the  other  half  cooks. 
They  then  exchange  occupations  for  the 
second  hour.  Most  of  these  children  come 
from  homes  where  the  mothers  have  had 
little  or  no  training  themselves  and  where 
the  standards  of  housekeeping  are  poor. 

As  a  more  general  service,  the  Home 
Economics  Department  has  worked  out  a 
standard  weekly  budget  which  is  used  with 
adaptations  by  other  societies  besides  our 
own.  Great  care  has  been  used  in  assem- 
bling information  relative  to  prices,  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  clothing  needed  and  in- 
dividual family  budgets.  A  simple  account 
sheet  planned  by  this  department  for  the 
use  of  clients  in  keeping  account  of  weekly 
expenditures  has  been  helpful  in  teaching 
women  the  first  principles  of  budgeting. 

Our  home  economists  have  been  supported 
at  every  step  by  the  Home  Economics 
Committee,  made  up  partly  of  volunteers 
who  have  themselves  had  valuable  experi- 
ence in  home-making  and  partly  of  pro- 
fessional home  economics  workers  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching  or  health  work.  At  its 
bi-weekly  meetings,  this  committee  discusses 
future  policies  for  the  home  economics 
department  and  methods  of  work,  as  well  as 
family  problems  where  there  are  special 
difficulties  in  home  management. 

Recently  the  Home  Economics  Committee 
started  a  new  venture,  a  Child  Study  Com- 
mittee which  is  still  too  young  to  offer  any 
definite  conclusions.  One  obstacle  which 
constantly  confronts  visitors  in  doing  case 
work  is  the  lack  of  proper  management 
of  children  on  the  part  of  parents.  In  nutri- 
tion classes  it  was  found  repeatedly  that 
children  were  not  gaining  because  they 
refused  to  eat  proper  food.  This  discovery 
led  to  a  general  conference  with  district 
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secretaries  and  visitors  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  subject  demanded  serious  study 
from  several  angles.  A  committee  was 
selected  with  a  view  to  bringing  together 
people  who  had  had  a  variety  of  experiences 
with  children.  A  helpful  reading  list  of 
books  on  children  was  secured  from  Mr, 
Holbrook  of  the  American  Association. 
Around  this  and  a  study  of  individual  cases 
the  work  of  the  committee  has  so  far  cen- 
tered. The  committee  has  approached  its 
task  with  due  humility  realizing  that  the 
problem  is  a  huge  one,  not  confined  by  any 
means  to  Associated  Charities  clients  and 
that  because  of  the  many  phases  which  must 
be  considered  it  may  be  able  to  accom- 
plish nothing.  At  present  the  group  is 
studying  parental  control  of  children  as  it 
exists  in  the  families  of  our  clients.  Sugges- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  several 
individual  problems  have  already  proved 
successful. 

There  are,  then,  these  three  general  divi- 
sions in  the  function  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department:  Work  with  visitors  to  teach 
tbem  how  to  approach  problems  of  home 
management,  work  with  a  few  families  where 
there  are  practical  difficulties  needing  speci- 
alists, and  work  with  groups  to  promote 
health  and  hygiene. 

What  contributions,  then,  have  the  home 
economists  already  brought  to  family  case 
work  directly  or  indirectly  and  what  are  the 
possibilities  for  further  enrichment.^ 

First,  because  of  their  work  and  that  of 
the  committee,  there  is  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  case  work  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Home  Economics  Department 
has  helped  interpret  case  work  ideals  to  the 
public  by  furnishing  our  publicity  secretary 
with  material  for  newspapers,  printed  re- 
ports and  exhibits.  At  the  request  of  a 
Polish  newspaper  editor  one  home  econo- 
mist wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  Home 
Management  and  the  Work  of  the  Associated 
Charities.  Frequently  requests  come  in 
from  clubs  and  churches  for  speeches  on  the 
work  of  the  home  economists  and  each  time 
a  talk  is  given  social  case  work  is  the  under- 
lying theme,  although  the  presentation  may 


emphasize  a  slightly  different  approach. 
The  public  understands  the  work  of  the 
home  economists  because  the  field  is  known 
through  its  connection  with  hospital  and 
school  work  and  its  obvious  application  to 
every  day  life.  Of  course  we  know  that  the 
effective  case  worker  has  always  done  some 
home  economics  work  in  a  less  intensive  way 
and  the  public  realizes  this  after  its  interest 
in  case  work  has  been  awakened  by  the 
publicity  which  comes  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  the  home  economists. 

Second,  some  advance  has  been  made  in 
stimulating  the  interest  of  home  economics 
students  in  social  work.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  household  administration 
department  of  the  College  for  Women, 
Western  Reserve  University,  the  field  of 
practice  work  has  been  enlarged,  giving  the 
students  an  opportunity  for  experience  in 
assisting  the  home  economists  in  nutrition 
and  home-makers  classes.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  a  more  extensive  use  next  year  of 
this  kind  of  training  which  will  eventually 
result  in  recruits  for  our  home  economics 
work. 

Third,  the  home  economists  have  trained 
visitors  and  secretaries  in  matters  relating 
to  home  administration  and  nutrition. 

Fourth,  by  supervising  material  relief 
expenditures  in  their  districts,  the  home 
economists  have  curtailed  possible  waste 
in  some  situations,  and  have  encouraged  a 
more  adequate  allowance  in  others,  so  that 
the  funds  used  for  material  relief  have 
brought  the  best  returns.  They  have  shown 
that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  relief 
in  connection  with  its  place  in  a  plan  of 
treatment,  its  effect  on  the  family  when 
carried  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
psychology  of  the  cash  allowance  versus 
relief  in  kind  and  other  equally  important 
phases.  Such  material  might  well  be  as- 
sembled from  a  study  of  case  records.  Is 
this  not  a  field  of  work  for  home  economists 
with  case  work  training? 

Fifth,  and  most  important,  the  home 
economists  have  brought  a  rich  contribution 
to  case  work  in  the  solving  of  separate  family 
problems  through  direct  contact  or  in  con- 
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ference  with  visitors.  In  their  emphasis  on 
health  they  have  brought  to  light  the  need 
for  further  individualization  of  the  children 
in  the  family.  How  many  times  have  we  all 
read  records  where  one  or  two  children  in 
the  family  are  never  mentioned  except  on 
the  face  card  and  when  the  visitor's  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  she  realizes  for  the 
first  time  that  she  knows  almost  nothing 
about  them?  In  going  over  budgets  with 
visitors  special  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
necessity  for  knowing  the  health  and  habits 
of  each  child. 

In  nutrition  classes  much  valuable  in- 
formation has  been  gained  by  studying 
children  as  they  are  seen  in  contrast  to 
others  and  by  learning  something  of  their 
temperaments  and  training.  For  example, 
through  the  home-makers  class  the  home 
economist  became  aware  of  a  deep  seated 
jealousy  existing  between  two  sisters.  This 
feeling  had  never  previously  been  dis- 
covered and  partially  accounted  for  the 
constant  turmoil  in  the  home.  As  one  means 
for  improving  the  situation  the  worker  is 
trying  to  get  the  family  to  move  into  larger 
quarters  where  the  girls  will  have  separate 
rooms. 

The  home  economists  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  household  equipment  in 
family  reconstruction.  If  there  is  only  one 
cooking  utensil  in  the  house  and  perhaps 
only  a  few  cracked  dishes  for  seven  people, 
a  woman  cannot  be  expected  to  run  her 
home  with  efficiency  and  economy.  Clean- 
liness is  always  urged  and  yet  it  is  difficult 
for  a  family  to  be  clean  if  there  are  no  towels 
or  washcloths.  To  have  the  house  in  order 
is  impossible  if  there  are  no  places  to  put 
the  belongings  of  the  different  members  of 
the  family.  Ties  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren have  been  greatly  strengthened  in 
some  cases  by  providing  chairs  and  a  large 
enough  table  so  that  they  may  sit  down  to 
their  meals  together.  Besides  things  which 
might  be  considered  necessary  for  decent 
home  life,  there  are  many  things  which  are 
not  essential  but  which  add  greatly  to  the 
livableness  and  the  comfort  of  the  home. 
The  home  economists  have  made  great  ef- 


forts to  collect  magazines,  books,  pictures, 
simple  toys  for  the  children  and  odd  bits  of 
cretonnes  and  laces  which  our  families  could  ; 
utilize.  The  happiness  and  encouragement 
which  these  practically  valueless  articles 
have  brought  cannot  be  measured. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that  the  home 
economists  have  demonstrated  the  value  of 
greater  patience  in  working  out  the  details 
of  home  improvement.  A  visitor  who  has 
worked  closely  with  the  home  economist 
describes  her  success  in  dealing  with  a  par-  i 
ticularly  difficult  family  as  follows:  "I  have 
found  that  by  keeping  at  one  thing  at  a 
time,  such  as  tjie  importance  of  fresh  air, 
and  then  showing  appreciation  for  the 
woman's  attempts,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished." In  trying  to  improve  home  condi- 
tions a  case  work  visitor  is  apt  to  make  too 
many  suggestions  to  a  client  at  once.  The 
result  is  that  the  woman  feels  overwhelmed 
and  does  nothing.  The  home  economist 
advocates  approaching  one  problem  in 
housekeeping  at  a  time  and  showing  how  a 
single  part  of  the  daily  routine  can  be  made 
easier. 

The  awakening  of  a  desire  for  a  better 
home,  for  more  education,  or  for  savings 
frequently  has  its  source  in  the  stimulation 
given  through  learning  how  to  do  the  little 
things.  Those  details  to  some  idealists  who 
are  fired  with  zeal  for  sweeping  changes  seem 
too  trivial  for  consideration.  Yet  how  much 
of  life  is  based  on  them  and  how  much  ship- 
wreck and  inefficiency  could  be  avoided  if 
someone  realized  the  possibilities  for  good 
in  the  day-by-day  cultivation  of  foresight 
or  the  slow  formation  and  re-education  of 
good  habits  of  work  and  play.  | 

Successful  case  workers  are  coming  to 
appreciate  that  in  the  study  of  individual 
character  and  temperament  the  details  of 
every  day  life  play  a  far  greater  part  than 
is  now  realized.  When  clients  have  strength- 
ened their  ability  to  manage  these  details 
there  has  been  a  development  in  their  per- 
sonalities which  enables  them  to  adjust  to 
better  advantage  their  contacts  with  society 
so  that  they  may  have  the  fullest  possible 
expression  of  life. 
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THE  case  worker  is  an  incorrigible 
opportunist,  often  by  choice,  and 
everywhere  by  necessity.  Hers  is 
the  big  task  of  taking  the  results  of  careful 
scientific  research  and  working  out  their 
practical  application  in  the  everyday  world, 
with  its  invincible  ignorances,  its  financial 
difficulties,  its  pressure  for  quick  decisions, 
its  inevitable  compromises,  its  deep  and 
sound  common  sense.  We  talk  little  and 
write  less  of  just  how  we,  as  practising  case 
workers,  are  working  out  these  practical 
applications.  We  say  we  are  too  busy,  that 
we  lack  the  necessary  perspective;  we  allege 
that  we  long  for  the  time  when  we  can  get 
away  from  the  pressure  of  our  office  and 
"think  things  out."  And  yet  every  day  we 
individually  are  arriving  at  diagnoses  and 
making  plans,  we  see  the  immediate  result 
of  these  plans,  and  have  to  bear  the  onus  of 
the  community  reaction  to  their  success  or 
failure.  Is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
U8  to  take  the  time  to  record  our  experiences, 
to  state  our  convictions  and  thereby  help 
standardize  our  new  profession? 

In  no  field  is  this  truer  perhaps  than  in 
case  work  that  involves  the  problem  of  so- 
called  high  grade  feebleminded  individuals. 
There  is  a  definite,  practical,  human  con- 
tribution that  we,  as  case  workers,  have  to 
make  to  this  problem,  and  yet  it  is  one  in 
which  we  have  been  markedly  content  to 
leave  the  whole  discussion  to  the  eugenist, 
the  psychologist,  and  the  institutional 
superintendent.  Many  thoughtful  case 
workers  who  meet  other  family  problems 
with  elasticity  and  the  originality  that  is 
born  of  wide  background  and  much  practical 
experience,  seem  to  stop  thinking  when 
they  approach  this  problem;  to  assume  a 
hopeless  attitude,  and  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  good  case  work  is  impossible  in  this 

*Given  at  the  Section  Meeting  of  the  Family  Division 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Monday, 
June  27,  1921. 


field;  that  the  one  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  work  for  better  custodial  provision  for 
such  subnormal  persons. 

It  is  of  course  the  popularization  of  the 
psychological  tests  that  was  partly  brought 
about  through  the  war,  together  with  the 
published  results  of  the  army  tests,  which 
has  forced  us  into  a  different  attitude.  As 
it  became  routine  to  test  our  families,  we 
began  to  realize  that  what  the  army  tests 
had  shown  for  the  country  at  large  was 
true  for  our  own  communities — that  a 
surprising  proportion  of  our  families  con- 
tained subnormal  persons,  and  that  these 
subnormal  clients  differed  as  much  among 
themselves  as  so-called  normal  people  do, 
and  that  many  of  them  had  a  definite  share 
in  the  world's  work.  The  increased  work 
opportunities,  also  brought  about  by  war 
conditions,  the  willingness  of  employers  to 
utilize  uncritically  any  sort  of  labor  power, 
made  possible  such  experiments  as  Miss 
Bigelow's'  in  the  rubber  factories  in  New 
Haven,  and  the  conviction  grew  on  us  that 
many  of  our  failures  with  the  feebleminded 
had  come  not  only  from  our  generally  unin- 
telligent and  prejudiced  attitude  toward 
these  people,  but  especially  from  the  poor 
work  we  had  been  doing  with  them  voca- 
tionally. And  with  these  convictions  came, 
an  understanding  of  how  unintelligent  it 
is  to  deal  with  these  clients  on  the  basis  of 
intelligence  alone;  how  important  it  is  to 
reckon  with  the  equally  important  factors 
of  emotional  quality  and  will  power. 

Then,  on  one  hand,  the  extension  of  the 
machinery'  of  social  work  in  the  form  of  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  out-patient 
clinics,  in  connection  with  state  institutions 
for  the  feebleminded  as  well  as  with  general 
clinics,  was  a  tremendous  stimulus  and 
help  to  home  supervision  of  this  group. 
(It  may  be  noted  here  that  a  wider  interest 

*See  Mental  Hygime  Quarterly  for  April,  1921. 
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in  psychiatric  problems  has  tended  to  em- 
phasize problems  of  mental  instability  rather 
than  problems  of  feeblemindedness,  and 
that  clinics  not  only  willing  to  give  psycho- 
logical tests  and  general  recommendations 
based  on  them  but  with  facilities  for  re- 
examination and  continuing  expert  advice, 
are  still  all  too  rare.)  And  on  the  other 
hand  the  carrying  of  case  work  into  rural 
communities,  so  splendidly  pushed  by  the 
Red  Cross,  put  case  workers  on  their  mettle 
not  to  depend  on  machinery  for  the  solution 
of  their  problems,  but  where  no  machinery 
existed,  to  try  out  novel  and  individualized 
kinds  of  personal  adjustment  instead. 

I  happen  to  be  working  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  City,  and  we  metropolitan  work- 
ers have  this  bond  in  common  with  the 
county  workers  in  a  so-called  backward 
community, — that  It  is  practically  impossi- 
able  to  obtain  custodial  care  for  the  feeble- 
minded woman,  particularly  If  she  Is  married, 
if  she  has  a  fair  measure  of  health,  can  earn 
money  from  time  to  time,  and  is  not  a 
proved  law-breaker.  Her  children  can  be 
taken  from  her  on  the  same  grounds  on 
which  children  can  be  taken  from  a  normal 
mother,  but  she  herself  Is  left  to  go  on  being 
a  community  problem.  It  Is  waste  of  time, 
therefore,  to  seek  commitment  for  most  of 
our  feebleminded  women;  carefully  super- 
vised employment  In  a  suitable  Institution 
on  a  regular  pay  basis  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  segregation  we  can  secure 
and  the  instances  of  home  supervision  that 
I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  this  morn- 
ing are  instances  where  we  have  been  forced 
to  undertake  supervision  because  there  was 
no  other  course  open  to  us. 

Before  taking  up  the  problems  that  are 
definitely  problems  of  subnormality  let  us 
remind  ourselves  that  there  are  many  of 
our  clients  who,  without  due  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  psychologist  to  the  full 
history  that  a  thorough  case  worker  can 
give,  might  be  given  a  very  low  "I.  Q." 
indeed.  There  are  so  many  factors  that, 
singly  or  together,  can  cause  a  deterioration 
similar  to  feeblemindedness — long-continued 
physical  abuse  of  any  sort,  years  of  fear  and 


anxious  dread,  even  when  due  to  imaginary 
causes,  long-continued  underfeeding,  syphil- 
is, alcoholism  and  endocrine  conditions — 
that  we  are  always  hoping  with  these  border- 
line women  that  fuller  inquiry  will  show 
that  there  is  some  such  definite  cause  for 
the  low  grading;  that  originally  our  client 
was  a  normal  woman,  and  that  patient 
treatment  will  make  her  at  least  approxi- 
mately a  normal  woman  again. 

But,  this  hope  eliminated,  there  are 
certain  great  principles  that  every  worker 
with  the  feebleminded  knows  by  heart. 
These  subnormal  people  are  creatures  of 
habit.  Like  a  street  car  they  go  fairly  easily 
and  smoothly  ^without  too  many  jolts  and 
jars  on  their  accustomed  track;  once  oif  the 
track,  they  flounder  wildly  about  and  proba- 
bly run  Into  something  and  smash.  There 
is  very  little  power  of  initiative  and  no 
elasticity.  The  problem  is  to  find  what 
simple  things  they  have  been  trained  or 
can  be  trained  to  do,  and  then  seek  no 
further.  To  be  successfully  supervised 
while  living  freely  in  the  community  these 
clients  must  be  of  docile  temperament  with 
no  complication  of  Insanity;  more  than 
that  they  must  have  a  certain  readiness  to 
meet  the  worker  half  way,  "be  willing  to 
co-operate,"  as  our  somewhat  hackneyed 
phrase  goes.  Their  immediate  environment 
must  be  favorable  for  treatment.  The  most 
important  factors  in  such  a  favorable  en- 
vironment are  (taking  for  granted  adequate 
shelter,  food  and  medical  attention):  (i) 
an  opportunity  to  do  enough  routine  work 
which  does  not  require  planning,  to  keep 
them  busy  and  out  of  mischief  by  using  up 
their  surplus  energy,  and  (2)  kindly  people  In 
their  personal  environment,  people  of  char- 
acter who  will  be  respected  by  these 
clients,  and  who  will  give  steady  encourage- 
ment to  the  weak-willed  and  suggestible, 
only  too  accustomed  to  discouraging  andj 
unfavorable  criticisms.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  feebleminded  woman  who 
is  markedly  promiscuous  sexually  cannot  be[ 
given  successful  extra-institutional  treat-: 
ment.  But  as  we  arrange  for  psychological' 
tests,  not  because  of  the  anti-social  behavior' 
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of  the  individual  but  as  routine,  we  find 
many  feebleminded  individuals  becoming 
dependent  whose  sex  behavior  approximates 
the  normal. 

The  visitor  who  undertakes  the  supervi- 
sion must  be  on  the  staff  on  a  long  time  basis, 
and  by  temperament  interested  in  problems 
involving  time  and  patience.  To  be  success- 
ful this  visitor  should  be  a  person  of  truly 
democratic  and  friendly  ways,  who  knows 
how  to  combine  a  gentle  and  kindly  attitude 
with  an  occasional  stiff  dogmatism,  who 
will  try  to  win  the  simple  affection  of  her 
subnormal  client,  and  who  will  not  grow 
weary  in  hammering  upon  a  few  specific 
points  that  especially  need  to  be  stressed, 
and  which,  early  in  the  plan,  it  has  been 
decided  to  stress.  The  old  Wordsworthian 
phrase,  "We  live  by  admiration,  faith  and 
love,"  is  just  as  true  for  our  subnormal 
clients  as  for  our  normal  ones.  Once  per- 
sonal loyalty  is  secured,  it  is  lasting. 

If  the  emotional  factor  is  tremendously 
important  in  the  lives  of  these  people,  their 
physical  well-being  is  equally  so.  The 
uneven  temper,  the  general  "contrariness" 
that  makes  it  seem  impossible  to  fit  the  poor 
client  in  any  groove,  may  again  be  due  to 
syphilis,  to  an  endocrine  condition,  to  a 
pelvic  irritation,  to  ulcerated  teeth  or 
tonsils,  and  adequate  treatment  may  make 
the  difficult  woman  comparatively  co-opera- 
tive and  docile,  to  an  even  greater  degree 
than  a  higher  grade  person.  These  physical 
difficulties  corrected,  the  supervising  of  a 
feebleminded  woman  is  twofold:  it  is  a 
problem  of  the  focusing  of  suggestion,  by 
case  work  methods,  and  a  vocational  prob- 
lem. The  visitor  of  strong  personality  who 
relies  on  her  own  ability  to  influence  her 
subnormal  client  will  sooner  or  later  lose 
out;  some  way  or  other  the  co-operation  of  the 
client's  group  must  be  obtained  in  suggest- 
ing the  same  ideas  that  the  visitor  is  trying 
to  put  over  or  the  individual  social  worker's 
efforts  will   be  of  no  permanent  value, 

A  successful  handling  of  the  vocational 
problem  goes  back  very  definitely  to  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the 
client.      How    often    Dr.    Pearce    Bailey's 


words  come  home  to  us:  "An  individual 
with  a  mental  age  of  eight  years,  who  has 
definitely  acquired  habits  of  industry, 
obedience  and  regularity,  is  a  far  more 
useful  member  of  society  than  a  high  grade 
moron  who  has  never  acquired  such  habits." 
Haven't  we  all  spent  hours  listening  to  new 
visitors  who  wish  to  explain  in  detail  that 
the  psychological  tests  must  be  untrust- 
worthy because  Mrs.  Schuman  who  has  a 
mental  age  of  seven  and  a  half  keeps  her 
children  neat  and  clean  and  sends  them 
regularly  to  school  and  kindergarten  though 
she  feeds  them  on  coffee  and  buns,  while 
Mrs.  O'Grady  who  has  a  mental  age  of  ten 
years  and  eight  months  is  in  a  perpetual 
mess,  her  children  always  half  sick  and 
generally  truant.  The  difference  between 
them  is  that  Mrs.  Schuman  had  a  strict 
bringing  up  in  a  good  home  where  the 
elementary  habits  of  order  and  regularity 
were  hammered  into  her.  On  this  founda- 
tion she  can  be  taught  by  methods  of  re- 
iteration and  the  focusing  of  suggestion 
to  feed  her  children  properly,  though  later 
the  disciplining  of  her  children  as  they 
grow  older  may  become  entirely  too  much 
for  her.  (Some  of  us  may  have  seen  instan- 
ces of  this  sort  of  family  where  bright 
children  when  half  grown  practically  took 
care  of  the  mother.)  But  with  Mrs.  O'Gra- 
dy there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  to 
build  on;  she  herself  was  brought  up  in 
just  such  a  home  as  her  own  is  now;  the  same 
is  true  of  her  psychopathic  husband,  and 
the  best  way  to  prevent  a  similar  situation 
happening  in  the  third  generation  is  to 
encourage  her  by  the  focusing  of  suggestion 
to  seek  institutional  care  for  her  children, 
she  herself  to  be  placed  in  a  routine  job  in  a 
factory.  The  children  will  get  in  the  institu- 
tion, if  it  is  a  good  institution,  certain  useful 
habits  and  Mrs.  O'Grady  will  find  in  doing  a 
routine  factory  job  a  daily  task  at  last  that 
does  not  worry  her  and  is  not  too  much  for 
her.  It  is  extraordinary,  it  seems  to  me, 
how  consistently  we  case  workers  seem  to 
have  thought  of  home  making,  that  difficult 
process,  involving  so  much  planning,  so 
much  correlation  of  effort,  as  the  suitable 
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job  for  every  woman,  especially  for  stupid 
ones.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  reason 
our  feebleminded  friends  settle  down  so 
comfortably  in  institutions  is  because  they 
find  themselves  at  last  in  a  place  where 
too  much  is  not  expected  of  them,  where 
one  task  only  is  required,  where  no  one 
thinks  that  because  they  can  wait  on  a 
table  neatly,  they  can  do  general  housework, 
or  because  they  can  wash  dishes  clean  they 
can  make  their  children's  clothes! 

How  often  the  case  worker  has  taken  a 
subnormal  client  away  from  a  job  which  she 
has  held  for  eight  or  ten  years,  as  for  instance 
that  of  a  "shaker"  in  a  laundry,  because  it 
seemed  to  the  case  worker  so  deadly  monoto- 
nous and  because  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  advancement,  and  placed  her  in  a  pleas- 
ing position,  possibly  wrapping  and  packing 
fine  china,  and  later  was  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed because  the  client  wended  her  way  back 
to  the  old  job  in  the  steaming  laundry. 
It  is  just  the  sort  of  work  whose  monotony 
would  drive  a  more  highly  organized  woman 
insane  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  these 
women,  and  it  is  on  this  basis,  the  possibility 
of  lessening  the  labor  turnover  for  monoto- 
nous jobs,  that  we  can  best  get  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  employer  in  these  vocational 
experiments.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that 
this  type  of  client  frequently  manifests 
special  abilities  and  that  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  them  is  always  important  to  her 
general  happiness  and  contentment  and 
may  be  economically  important  as  well. 
The  subnormal  man  with  a  mechanical  gift; 
and  the  subnormal  woman  who  is  a  good 
dressmaker  or  fine  ironer  or  gifted  cake 
maker  are  known  to  every  case  worker. 

Miss  Bigelow's  experience  in  New  Haven, 
and  the  experience  of  other  people  who 
have  worked  along  similar  lines,  has  been 
that  some  very  anti-social  behavior  tends 
to  disappear  when  the  right  vocational 
adjustment  is  made,  along  with  a  general 
environmental  adjustment;  the  workers 
simply  have  not  the  surplus  energy  or  time 
to  get  into  mischief.  That  vocational 
guidance  of  this  sort  involves  a  friendly  and 
honest    understanding   with    the    available 


employers  and  their  foremen  goes  without 

saying. 

No  case  worker  can  refrain  from  telling 

case  histories,   and  a  brief  outline  of  two 

typical  families  whom  we  will  call  the  Smiths 

and  the  Grays  are  illustrative  of  this  type 

of  problem. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  high  grade  moron  and  his  wife  a 
low  grade  moron  who  had  had  a  very  decent  home  as  a 
child.  Both  were  terribly  discouraged,  but  very  co- 
operative in  their  attitude,  and  both  had  a  genuine 
affection  for  their  large  family  of  little  children.  The 
home  was  one  of  those  miserable  gas-plate-one-broken- 
bed-table-and-two-chairs  affairs.  Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs. 
Smith  had  a  history  of  sexual  promiscuity,  but  they 
were  not  married  and  were  very  much  ashamed  of  the 
fact.  They  both  lacked  the  initiative  to  be  legally 
married  or  otherwise  to  change  their  mode  of  life.  Mr. 
Smith  had  held  namerous  jobs  and  failed  at  them  all. 
Treatment  started  with  a  temporary  separation  and 
the  institutionalizing  of  the  children,  while  Mr.  Smith 
was  tried  out  on  a  routine  job,  washing  jitney  buses. 
He  has  held  the  job  to  date,  a  matter  of  two  years  and 
a  half.  After  a  short  separation,  Mrs.  Smith  being  in 
the  hospital,  a  religious  agency  married  the  couple, 
and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  finding  them 
once  more  united  undertook  to  build  up  a  real  home 
on  the  basis  of  their  family  affection,  their  affection 
for  the  visitor,  and  Mrs.  Smith's  great  interest  in  having 
an  attractive  home — a  latent  but  real  ambition.  The 
first  points  insisted  upon  were  the  regular  sending  of 
two  undernourished  children  to  clinic  once  a  week — 
the  beginning  of  a  habit  of  regularity — and  the  keeping 
of  household  supplies  in  appropriate  labelled  containers 
— the  beginning  of  a  habit  of  order.  One  or  two  small 
gifts  were  made  and  then  little  by  little  with  great 
patience,  a  real  west  side  home  with  bright  oilcloth  on 
the  floor  and  shining  stove,  a  rug  and  lithographs 
of  the  old  country  in  the  parlor,  and  even  a  little  near 
cut  glass  (to  meet  neighborhood  standards)  came  into 
being.  Best  of  all,  healthy  children  were  living  and 
playing  in  that  home,  not  only  because  of  adequate 
clinical  care,  but  because  their  mother  had  learned  the 
simplest  elements  of  caring  for  her  children  in  a  routine 
way. 

Mrs.  Gray's  psychopathic  husband  was  in  prison, 
she  was  syphilitic,  extremely  lazy,  and  burdened  with 
two  tiny  children.  Her  early  sex  history  was  not  good. 
As  with  the  Smiths,  however,  the  examiner  who  gave 
the  mental  test  thought  she  showed  gleams  of  a  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  co-operate.  It  took  a  great  amount 
of  effort  and  the  help  of  a  large  number  of  interested 
persons  and  organizations  discovered  by  case  work  to 
get  her  to  take  medical  treatment;  with  treatment, 
however,  much  of  the  laziness  and  lack  of  dependability 
disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Gray  is  now  working  regularly 
on  a  part-time  scrubbing  job  and  is  taking  satisfactory 
care  of  her  children. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  problem  of  the 
Smiths  and  the  Grays  is  solved  by  methods 
such  as  these,  either  for  the  present  or  for 
the  future.  Better  state  provision  for  seg- 
regation must  remain  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  for  the  difficulties  presented  by 
many  of  these  people.  But  are  not  our 
psychiatrist  friends,  indiff^erent  though  they 
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are  inclined  to  be  to  this  particular  problem, 
always  reminding  us  what  bad  mental 
hygiene  a  wishful  attitude  is;  how  necessary 
for  our  mind's  health  it  is  sturdily  to  face 
life  as  we  find  it.  And  so,  since  custodial 
care  is  not  to  be  had,  and  we  are  opportu- 
nists, we  rejoice  that  with  these  and  many 


similar  cases  an  adjustment  can  be  made 
that  is  socially  useful;  that  in  the  actual 
world  which  both  these  handicapped  families 
and  we  have  to  face,  they,  to  paraphrase 
Louis  Blanc's  old  saying,  have  received 
according  to  their  need,  and  are  now  con- 
tributing according  to  their  ability. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  A  FAMILY  AGENCY  AT  A 
TIME  OF  INDUSTRIAL  READJUSTMENT 


STOCKTON  RAYMOND 

General  Secretary,  Boston  Family  Welfare  Society 


THE  primary  purpose  of  family  social 
work  is  the  promotion  of  sound 
family  life.  Such  evils  as  ignorance, 
unrighteousness,  poverty  and  disease  are 
attacked  at  the  most  strategic  point — the 
home — by  promoting  the  opportunity  and 
incentive  for  education,  health,  recreation, 
industry  and  spiritual  development. 

In  Massachusetts  seventy-five  years  ago 
persons  unable  to  care  for  themselves  were 
farmed  out  to  whoever  would  provide  for 
their  physical  needs  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
community.  Today  family  social  work  is 
essentially  constructive.  It  seeks  not  only 
relief  but  prevention  and  more  than  either 
of  these  the  development  of  capacity. 
Every  family  has  both  assets  and  liabilities 
— is  both  rich  and  poor.  Family  social  work 
on  the  negative  side  seeks  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress and  protection  against  hazards;  on  the 
positive  side  the  development  of  assets. 
The  attitude  is  that  of  a  father  toward  his 
son.  It  combines  protection  against  ad- 
verse conditions  with  opportunities  and 
incentive  for  the  development  of  capacity. 

As  the  family  agency  stresses  more  and 
more  positive  values  it  finds  itself  inevitably 
concerned  with  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions. Sound  family  life  is  dependent 
upon  regular  employment,  a  living  wage, 
good  industrial  conditions  and  leisure  time 
for  recreation,   family    duties    and    self-ex- 

>  Given  at  the  Joint  Session  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  and  the 
Family  Division  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Wednesday,  June  29,  192 1. 


pression.  The  family  agency  must  recognize 
the  relationship  between  case  work  and 
industrial  standards.  Certain  specialized 
agencies  have  been  charged  with  failure  in 
their  treatment  of  the  individual  to  consider 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  family  group. 
There  is  great  danger  that  the  family  agen- 
cy, engrossed  by  intensive  work  with  fami- 
lies, may  fail  to  recognize  the  relationship 
between  case  work  and  the  larger  aspect  of 
the  industrial  situation.  This  must  not  be. 
Young  workers  are  coming  to  the  family 
agencies  full  of  interest  in  social  conditions; 
case  work  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  that  interest. 

Unemployment,  violent  reduction  of 
wages,  decreasing  prices  and  frequent  labor 
controversies  are  the  factors  in  the  present 
industrial  situation  which  most  seriously 
affect  family  life.  All  of  them  except  de- 
creasing costs  result  in  applications  to  the 
family  agency. 

Under  such  circumstances  what  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  family  agency?  First, 
it  must  maintain  its  own  standard  of  work. 
Second,  it  must  square  its  policies  with  the 
social  and  industrial  situation.  Third,  it 
must  interpret  its  everyday  experience  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  eventually  to  condi- 
tions more  favorable  to  the  full  development 
of  family  life.  These  tasks  are  so  closely 
interwoven  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider 
one  without  reference  to  the  other. 

Shall  applications  due  to  unemployment, 
underpayment  and  strikes  be  accepted  by 
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the  family  agency?  Under  normal  condi- 
tions such  applications  may  be  accepted 
by  the  family  agency  without  lowering  its 
standard  of  work  or  adversely  affecting  in- 
dustrial standards.  Applications  are  rela- 
tively few  and  not  likely  by  sheer  numbers 
to  swamp  the  agency.  Resources  exist  for 
dealing  with  the  unemployed  as  long  as 
there  are  enough  jobs  to  go  around,  and 
with  the  underpaid  when  there  is  reasonable 
opportunity  to  find  work  more  adequately 
compensated.  Even  the  striker  can  be 
dealt  with  when  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
find  work  in  some  employment  which  is  not 
involved  in  the  strike.  In  other  words, 
as  long  as  jobs  are  obtainable  at  a  living 
wage,  the  unemployed,  underpaid  and 
strikers  have  the  power  to  solve  their  diffi- 
culties, and  thus  the  process  of  adjustment 
may  be  approached  from  a  case  work  angle 
without  unfavorable  effect  upon  industrial 
standards. 

But  an  entirely  different  situation  exists 
at  a  time  of  industrial  depression  when 
unemployment  is  widespread  because  there 
are  too  few  jobs  to  go  around,  when  the 
underpaid  has  no  alternative  except  un- 
employment and  when  no  work  for  the 
striker  is  available  in  industries  not  affected 
by  the  strike.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  standards  of  the  family  agency  are 
imperilled  by  an  avalanche  of  applications 
with  which  it  has  no  resources  to  deal.  The 
remedy  is  not  one  of  individual  adjustment 
but  lies  in  the  industrial  and  economic  field 
entirely  beyond  the  control  either  of  the 
individuals  involved  or  of  the  family  agency. 

Shall  the  family  agency,  then,  accept 
applications  due  to  industrial  factors  be- 
yond its  control  or  that  of  the  individuals 
concerned  and  with  which  it  is  without  the 
means  to  cope  successfully.^  The  answer 
to  this  question  involves  serious  difficulties. 
Can  such  applications  be.accepted  without 
impairment  of  standards.?  Will  refusal  to 
accept  them  involve  useless  suffering.''  Will 
refusal  result  in  the  establishment  of  emer- 
gency relief  organizations  which  will  be 
badly  administered?  Should  acceptance  be 
conditioned  upon  adequate  public  support 


and  a  bona  fide  effort  by  the  community  to 
deal  in  a  constructive  way  with  the  problem 
involved?  Does  a  public  agency  exist  which 
should  assume  responsibility?  Should  ap- 
plications be  accepted  in  order  to  secure 
first-hand  information  which  may  lead  to 
progress  in  dealing  with  the  problem?  Will 
refusal  to  accept  applications  occasion  the 
loss  of  support  necessary  to  conduct  the 
usual  work  of  the  agency?  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  applications  due  primarily 
to  industrial  factors  should  not  be  accepted 
unless  public  support  sufficient  to  maintain 
standards  is  assured  and  at  the  same  time  an 
earnest  effort  is  made  by  the  community  to 
deal  constructively  with  the  problems 
involved. 

The  family  agency,  if  it  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  unemployed,  the  underpaid,  and 
the  strikers,  must  square  its  policies  with 
the  larger  aspects  of  the  situation.  It  may 
be  useful  to  state  some  of  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  family  agency  in 
formulating  these  policies: 

To  supplement  regularly  the  wages  of  an 
ablebodied  worker  employed  on  full  time 
tends  to  undermine  industrial  standards  by 
decreasing  the  pressure  for  a  living  wage. 

To  provide  material  assistance  for  the 
unemployed  relieves  industry  of  a  responsi- 
bility which  it  should  be  encouraged  to 
assume. 

To  aid  a  striker  aligns  the  agency  de- 
finitely on  the  side  of  the  strike  without 
regard  to  its  merits. 

Unemployment,  underpayment  and 
strikes  are  economic  and  industrial  prob- 
lems and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

The  adequate  treatment  of  unemploy- 
ment, underpayment  and  strikes  requires 
regular  employment,  a  living  wage  and  some 
acceptable  method  for  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes,  all  of  which,  especially 
at  a  time  of  industrial  readjustment,  are 
clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
family  agency. 

It  is  often  sound  case  work  to  advise  a 
man  whose  morale  is  weakened  because  of 
unemployment  to  accept  work  at  less  than  a 
living   wage.      But   this   policy   cannot   bci 
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justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  eflFects 
upon  industrial  standards.  Nor  can  it  be 
justified  upon  the  grounds  that  it  will  not 
affect  industrial  standards  since  it  involves 
comparatively  few  individuals. 

The  lessons  which  the  family  agencies 
have  learned  from  earlier  industrial  de- 
pressions have  been  exhaustively  treated  in 
reports  and  articles.  One  irrevocable  truth 
seems  to  be  that  employment  is  the  only 
adequate  remedy  for  unemployment.  Re- 
lief may  lessen  suffering  but  is  no  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  family  agency  in 
meeting  its  responsibility  during  a  time  of 
industrial  readjustment  must  continually 
urge  the  necessity  of  making  every  effort  to 
promote  real  work. 

In  view  of  the  factors  involved,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  family  agencies  have 
refused  during  the  present  period  of  in- 
dustrial stress  to  accept  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  the  unemployed,  the  under- 
paid and  the  striker.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  some  of  the  agencies  which  have  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  such  applications 
have  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
their  policies  have  tended  to  undermine 
industrial  standards. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  on  a  case  work 
basis  with  factors  which  are  essentially 
industrial  and  economic,  but  the  family 
social  agency,  whether  or  not  it  accepts 
applications  due  to  industrial  readjustment, 
is  responsible  for  interpreting  the  facts  of 
its  everyday  experience  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  all  possible  light  upon  the  situation. 
Knowledge  of  the  facts  entails  the  duty  to 
bear  witness  to  them.  It  assumes  no 
authority  for  community  organization. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  lessen  its  re- 
sponsibility for  making  known  the  facts 
about  conditions  which  affect  family  life. 
Even  in  communities  in  which  councils  of 
social  agencies  or  federations  exist,  there 
remains  with  the  individual  agency  the 
responsibility  for  bearing  witness  to  social 
and  industrial  conditions  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  constructive  community  action. 

The  public  at  the  time  of  industrial  read- 
justment may  insist  that  no  crisis  exists. 


The  fear  that  unwise  action  may  follow 
should  not  deter  the  family  agency  from  the 
effort  to  arouse  the  community  to  a  reali- 
zation of  facts.  The  ostrich  policy  of 
burying  the  head  in  the  sand  must  be  avoid- 
ed at  all  cost.  In  addition,  the  feeling 
that  nothing  constructive  can  be  done  to 
meet  the  situation  should  be  combated  in 
every  possible  way.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  will  supply 
material  which  can  be  used  effectively  in 
showing  that  constructive  measures  for 
dealing  with  unemployment  on  a  long  time 
basis  are  not  only  possible  but  entirely 
practicable.  The  view  often  expressed  that 
there  is  no  real  unemployment  but  that 
those  out  of  work  are  either  on  strike  or 
refuse  to  work  at  a  fair  wage  should  be  met 
by  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts.  Fluctua- 
tions in  prices  at  a  time  of  industrial  read- 
justment result  in  misinformation  and 
uncertainty  regarding  the  cost  of  living. 
The  publication  of  periodic  statements 
showing  clearly  the  facts  about  the  cost  of 
living  is  a  constructive  service  which  the 
family  agency  can  render  in  the  interest  of  a 
living  wage. 

The  family  agency  should  continually  bear 
witness  to  the  importance  of  regular  em- 
ployment and  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
unemployment  on  the  worker  and  his 
family. 

Immigration  is  a  factor  in  the  industrial 
situation  upon  which  the  family  agency 
may  throw  light.  The  unskilled  Italian 
workers  living  in  the  North  End  of  Boston 
were  the  group  hit  first  and  hit  hardest  by 
the  present  industrial  depression.  Yet 
before  the  new  immigration  law  became 
effective,  shipload  after  shipload  of  their 
countrymen  arrived  to  swell  the  number  of 
unemployed.  If  the  facts  about  the  labor 
market  were  available  through  the  operation 
of  an  adequate  national  employment  ser- 
vice, the  flow  of  immigrants  might  be  regu- 
lated at  least  to  some  extent  upon  the  basis 
of  the  demand  for  labor.  This  might  be 
done  on  the  present  percentage  basis  by 
vesting  in  some  administrative  body  the 
authority  to  increase  or  decrease  the  per- 
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centage  within  prescribed  limits  according 
to  existing  industrial  conditions.  In  this 
way  a  logical  relationship  would  be  estab- 
lished between  immigration  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  industrial  assimilation  of  the 
new  arrivals. 

The  family  agencies  at  a  time  of  industrial 
depression  must  point  out  the  need  for 
additional  facilities  for  the  vocational  train- 
ing of  young  people  who  are  unemployed  and 
who  will  become  either  more  efficient  in- 
dustrially or  less  so  depending  on  whether 
or  not  the  opportunity  and  incentive  for 
vocational  training  are  provided. 

The  family  agency  should  know  some- 
thing of  economics.  It  should  be  able  to 
show  not  only  how  sub-normal  industrial 
standards  affect  family  life,  but  how  de- 
crease in  purchasing  power  tends  constantly 
to  widen  the  circle  of  depression. 


The  spirit  of  family  social  work  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  axiom,  "for  every  wrong 
there  is  a  remedy."  Unemployment,  under- 
payment and  strikes  are  wrongs  which  have 
a  pernicious  effect  upon  family  life.  The 
family  agency  is  justified  in  demanding 
action  on  the  part  of  the  community  which 
will  prevent  industrial  standards  from 
falling  below  the  point  necessary  for  normal 
family  life  and  for  the  development  of 
individual  powers.  It  can  best  perform  its 
function  by  maintaining  its  own  standards, 
by  squaring  its  policies  with  the  industrial 
situation,  and  by  interpreting  the  facts  of 
its  everyday  experience  in  such  a  way  as 
to  arouse  the  -community  to  the  necessity 
for  dealing  on  a  long-time  constructive 
basis  with  the  industrial  and  economic 
problems  presented  by  industrial  readjust- 
ment. 


GROUP  MEETINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 


The  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work  held  four  group  meetings  during  the 
National  Conference  at  Milwaukee  in  addition  to  two 
sessions  held  jointly  with  the  Family  Division.  The 
General  Secretaries'  dinner  and  the  luncheon  for  small 
city  workers — both  of  which  had  a  record  attendance — 
were  more  informal  in  character  but  each  made  a  very 
genuine  contribution  to  the  concrete  thinking  which 
was  characteristic  of  all  the  meetings.  We  have  been 
able  to  give  you  in  this  issue  of  The  Family  a  few  of  the 
papers  to  which  those  interested  in  family  social  work 
listened  during  that  week  of  record  breaking  heat,  but 
even  though  we  have  added  eight  extra  pages,  we  could 
not  include  as  many  as  you  or  we  might  wish.  In  the 
fall,  we  shall  hope  to  print,  at  least  part  of  the  discussion 
as  to  the  value  of  a  society  with  varied  activities^  and 
the  functional  relations  of  family  case  work  agencies 
with  medical  case  work  agencies.*  The  interesting 
meeting  on  statistics,  to  which  seven  large  city  workers 
contributed  will  also  be  synthesized  for  a  later  number. 
For  the  rest,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  necessarily 
inadequate  summaries. 

^Given  by  Miss  Sara  A.  Brown,  Lansing  Social 
Service  Bureau,  at  the  Group  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work,  Monday,  June  27,  1921. 

*Given  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  at  the  Group  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work,  Thursday,  June  23,  1921. 


The  Joint  Session  with  the  Family  Division  (Friday, 
June  24)  on  Case  Records  in  Family  Agencies  had  a 
large  and  keenly  interested  audience.  Mrs.  Sheffield* 
opened  up  new  visions  of  the  contributions  which 
family  case  work  may  make  to  the  science  of  human 
behavior. 

Miss  Bedford^  emphasized  the  fact  that  better  case 
work  is  after  all  the  object  of  our  record  writing,  and 
urged  more  time  and  thought  for  this  so-called  mechani- 
cal process.  This  will  not  only  eliminate  much  of  the 
unnecessary  bulk  of  inany  records,  but  will  lead  to 
more  thoughtful  analysis  and  criticism.  Budget  sheets 
for  each  family,  special  sheets  for  the  children  and  for 
relatives,  occasional  charts  showing  the  inter-relation 
of  a  group,  and  a  thoughtful  statement  of  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  have  helped  the  Minneapolis  workers. 

Miss  Sears'  limited  her  paper  to  a  discussion  of  the 
preliminaries  to  a  first  interview.  First,  there  should 
be  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  source  through  which 
the  family  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  agency.  No 
anonymous  references  should  be  accepted  nor  should 
the  source  expect  the  agency  to  act  in  an  underhanded 
way.  Every  bit  of  information,  every  possible  point  of 
contact  latent  in  the  source,   should  be  sought  for 

identifying  of  Clue  Aspects  in  Social  Case  Work,  by 
Mrs.  Ada  E.  Sheffield,  Bureau  of  Illegitimacy,  Boston. 

^Methods  of  Assembling  Material,  by  Caroline  Bed- 
ford, Minneapolis  Associated  Charities. 

^Outline  of  First  Interview,  by  Amelia  Sears,  Chlcat"^ 
United  Charities. 
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issiduously  before  the  family  is  called  on.  The  use  of 
;he  confidential  exchange  of  information  is  usually  a 
x>utine  affair,  and  often  the  possibilities  of  previous 
•ecords  or  contacts  with  other  agencies  are  slurred 
)ver.  Not  only  should  all  previous  records  be  thought- 
ully  perused  and  analysed,  but  there  must  also  be  in 
he  worker's  mind  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  times 
md  standards  change  and  that  even  when  there  is  a 
irevious  record,  her  interview  may  still  be  technically 
he  first. 
Although  this  session  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  the 
fternoon,  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  discuss  the 
)oints  brought  out  by  the  various  sp>eakers.  Miss 
^.obinson's  paper  will  be  found  on  page  loi  of  this 
nagazine. 


;  A  second  Joint  Session  with  the  Family  Division 
Wednesday,  June  29)  took  up  the  question  of  unem- 
loyment.  Professor  Hotchkiss'  told  something  of  the 
•orking  agreement  between  employers  and  workers  in 
he  clothing  industry-,  and  the  need  for  flexibility  and 
ive  and  take  in  any  such  partnership.  He  believes 
hat  the  cost  of  living  may  be  taken  as  a  definite 
tandard  for  increase  of  wages  when  business  is  ex- 
anding  and  prices  are  going  up,  but  cannot  be  taken 
s  a  standard  for  decrease  in  wages  when  business  is 
ontracting  and  wages  are  going  down.  For  instance, 
prices  are  increased  25  per  cent  wages  should  be 
icreased  in  proportion;  if  on  the  other  hand,  prices 
ill  25  per  cent,  a  10  per  cent  wage  decrease  is  all  that 
;  possible  as  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
le  higher  standards  of  living  acquired  by  the  worker 
lUring  wage  expansion.  {For  Mr.  Raymond's  papfr 
fe  page  121.) 
Some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of 
e  two  papers  were  the  need  of  case  by  case  treatment 
If  inadequate  wages,  the  necessity  for  industrial 
oecialists,  the  importance  of  making  fundamental 
Dcial  adjustments  even  when  the  employment  diffi- 
ulty  has  been  solved,  the  development  of  public 
epartments,  and  the  education  of  the  community  to 
pe  manysidedness  of  the  problem. 

I  Finding  leadership  in  a  community  of  60,000  does 
lot,  Mr.  Hudson*  tells  us,  differ  greatly  from  a  similar 
earch  in  cities  smaller  or  larger  than  Chattanooga. 
Leadership  (in  social  activities)  is  not  spontaneous, 
oes  not  just  happen,  but  back  of  it  there  is  some 
xceedingly  serious  thought  as  to  who  might  serve 
est" — in  other  words  there  is  need  of  case  work 
ichnique  with  the  development  of  leadership  as  its 
bjective.  It  is  the  task  of  the  trained  professional 
forker  to  give  thoughtful,  not  haphazard,  considera- 

^  ^Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living,  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Hotch- 
4ss,  National  Federation  of  Clothing  Manufacturers. 
K>btaining  Leadership  for  New  Social  Activities  in  a 
't/y  of  60,000,  by  R.  F.  Hudson,  general  secretary  of 
pe  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Associated  Charities,  given 
jt  the  Group  Conference  of  the  American  Association 
br  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  Monday,  June 
7, 1921. 


tion  to  the  need  of  and  possibility  for  such  leadership 
in  a  community.  Failure  to  get  strong  leaders  usually 
means  not  that  there  are  none,  but  that  the  trained 
executive  has  been  char>'  of  affording  opportunities, 
timid  in  his  request  or  uncertain  in  his  expression  of  the 
need. 

A  central  meeting  place  for  committees  of  the  various 
social  agencies,  the  development  of  civic  and  social 
contacts  (as  a  volunteer)  on  the  part  of  the  executive, 
even  interlocking  directorates  have  their  advantages  in 
disseminating  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
unity  of  the  social  program. 

"There  is  no  royal  road  to  secure  leadership — the 
whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence: 
Know  your  community — know  its  activities, — know  its 
rueds, — know  its  resources.  Apply  the  same  energy 
and  judgment  to  this  that  you  do  to  your  everyday 
work.  Failures  will  come — disappointments  will  be 
many — but  profit  from  these.  You  can't  secure  leader- 
ship until  you,  yourself,  can  view  the  complete  or- 
ganization as  a  mental  picture,  until  you  can  see  each 
person  serving  the  agency  and  the  community  in  the 
largest  degree." 

Mr.  Benjamin  gave  an  exhaustive  report*  of  the 
recruiting  work  already  entered  upon  by  various  agen- 
cies and  the  plans  for  its  co-ordination.  He  emphasized 
the  following  salient  points: 

1.  The  crying  need  for  more  workers  adequately 
trained  and  equipped  for  the  tasks  ahead. 

2.  The  field  of  social  work  as  a  profession  should 
be  clarified. 

3.  TTie  present  inadequate  information  on  the  part 
of  college  teachers  and  students  as  to  the  oppor- 
tunities in  social  work  and  the  training  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  fit  students  for  such  work. 

4.  Waste  motion  and  duplication  of  effort  upon  the 
part  of  agencies  in  recruiting  workers. 

5.  The  necessity  of  professional  training  for  social 
workers. 

To  meet  these  obvious  needs  Mr.  Benjamin  advocat- 
ed the  dissemination  of  adequate  information  regarding 
all  phases  of  social  work,  some  kind  of  a  central  bureau 
which  shall  make  sure  that  all  colleges  are  approached 
at  least  once  during  the  year  and  that  no  college  is 
burdened  by  a  plethora  of  spjeakers  on  social  work,  and 
the  giving  of  vocational  guidance  and  information  to 
individuals.  In  order  to  make  the  training  which  is 
offered  to  prospective  workers  at  least  partially  uniform 
Mr.  Benjamin  urged  the  preparation  of  a  syllabus  on 
training  for  the  different  fields  of  social  work.  It  is 
decidedly  the  task  of  social  workers  already  in  the 
field  so  to  define  the  possibilities  of  well  done  social 
work  that  young  men  and  women  will  know  something 
of  the  task  upon  which  they  are  venturing.  Upon  the 
older  group  also  rests  the  responsibility  for  emphasizing 

^Recruiting  Program  of  the  National  Social  Workers' 
Exchange,  given  at  the  Group  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work, 
Friday,  June  24,  192 1. 
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the  spiritual  appeal  of  social  work,  the  call  to  pioneer 
service  which  will  always  outweigh  more  material  con- 
siderations. 

To  meet  these  needs  the  National  Social  Workers' 
Exchange  is  bit  by  bit  creating  machinery  which  will 
dovetail  into  the  work  of  other  organizations. 

The  Chicago  United  Charities  *  has  definitely  acted 
upon  its  realization  that  labor  turnover  depends  largely 
upon  methods  of  hiring.  Every  applicant  for  a  position 
with  the  society  is  given  a  physical  and  mental  exam- 
ination, and  requests  for  definite  information  as  to 
strong  or  weak  points  in  the  candidate  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  requirements  of  the  United  Charities' 
position  are  sent  to  former  employers.  Each  applicant 
is  given  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
profession,  of  possible  salary  increases,  and  each  is 
asked  about  her  own  future  plans,  particularly  as 
regards  the  length  of  time  she  is  willing  to  stay.  A 
letter  confirming  the  salary,  etc.,  is  sent  to  each  success- 
ful applicant.  Miss  Sears  feels  that  while  it  may  still 
be  too  early  to  generalize  as  to  the  results  of  this  more 
careful  hiring,  there  has  been  a  definite  decrease  in  the 
number  of  changes  on  the  staff.  For  instance,  in  1919 
the  total  turnover  was  69  per  cent;  the  turnover 
among  people  hired  that  year  was  26  per  cent.  In 
1920  the  total  turnover  was  65  per  cent;  that  among 
new  workers  14  per  cent. 

^Experiences  of  the  Chicago  Society,  given  by  Miss 
Amelia  Sears  at  the  Group  Conference  of  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  Fri- 
day, June  24,  1921. 
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THE  COMMON  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FAMILY  CASE 
WORK  AGENCIES  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 


PORTER  R.  LEE 
Director,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


THE  training  schools  for  social  workers 
in  planning  field  work  for  their 
students    are    using  a  constantly  in- 

icreasing  number  of  social  agencies.  The  use 
jof   these   agencies    presents    some  common 

i  problems  in  organization  and  relationship, 
jand  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  any  one 

,  agency  undoubtedly   creates   problems   pe- 

i  jculiar  to  its  relationship  to  the  school. 
This  discussion  is  confined  solely  to  the  re- 
lationship   of    the    training    school    to    the 

i  [family  case  work  agency,  which  is,  of  course, 
ionly  one  of  the  many  which  are  now  being 
used  for  the  field  work  of  students. 

Organized  training  for  social  work  has 
had  a  continuous  history  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  years.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  family  case  work  agencies  have  been  the 
chief  reliance  of  the  training  school  for  the 
field  work  of  students.  Modifications  in  the 
procedure  of  handling  students  in  the  field 
|have  crept  in  from  time  to  time,  but  in 
general  there  have  been  few  changes  either 
in  conception  or  in  procedure  by  which  the 
jschools  and  the  family  case  work  agencies 
Ihave  met  the  need  for  field  work.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  type  of  field 

j  -work  training  which  was  satisfactory  in  1898 


or  1910  should  seem  inadequate  in  1921. 
This  consciousness  of  inadequacy  suggests 
a  further  and  somewhat  radical  overhauling 
of  some  of  our  field  work  traditions,  and  for 
the  following  reasons. 

The  demands  from  all  sources  upon  family 
case  work  agencies  for  work  of  high  quality 
are  heavier  than  ever.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  do  better,  more 
varied  and  more  scientific  work  with  dis- 
organized families  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  prac- 
tically usable  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  many  new  forms  of  agencies. 
This  substantial  growth  in  the  program  of 
the  agencies  for  family  case  work  has  re- 
sulted in  greatly  increased  use  of  such 
agencies  by  other  organizations  in  the 
community. 

This  means  that  family  agencies  are  busier 
than  ever,  which  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  training  of  students.  The  training 
of  a  student  takes  time.  The  old  idea  that  a 
volunteer  untrained  represented  an  actual 
reinforcement  was  exploded  long  ago.  Hav- 
ing a  student  to  train  adds  to  a  case  worker's 
load  and  not  to  her  resources.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  training,  particularly  in  the 
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two-year  courses,  a  student  may  have 
become  proficient  enough  to  be  an  actual 
asset  in  a  district  office,  but  this  is  not  true 
at  the  outset  or  for  a  considerable  period 
thereafter.  If  field  training  is  conscientious- 
ly undertaken  by  the  agency,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  time-consuming  responsibility 
and  one  which  will  require  a  greater  and 
greater  amount  of  time  as  social  case  work 
becomes  more  and  more  complex.  It  seems 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  older  traditions 
of  field  work  training  must  be  modified  in 
recognition  of  the  heavier  demands  which 
are  now  being  made  upon  family  agencies. 

In  the  second  place,  the  training  schools 
have  achieved  higher  standards  of  work  in  a 
way  that  is  comparable  to  the  experience  of 
the  social  agencies.  One  implication  of 
this  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  schools  is 
that  field  work  must  be  made  more  sub- 
stantially educational.  Professional  educa- 
tion at  its  best  reflects  the  best  current 
professional  practice.  It  is  assumed  that 
this  is  as  true  of  social  work  as  of  other 
professions.  If  the  schools  are  to  justify 
the  two  years  of  time  and  the  not  inexpensive 
course  which  their  students  undergo,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  give  training  which  is 
educationally  as  good  as  it  can  be  made. 
In  a  field  so  recently  developed  as  social 
work,  progress  towards  higher  standards 
should  be  rapid.  This  means  among  other 
things  constantly  heavier  demands  upon  the 
family  case  work  agencies,  since  the  im- 
provement of  the  educational  quality  of 
field  work  means  ^  greater  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  by  the  agencies. 

In  the  third  place,  the  actual  basis  of  the 
relationship  between  the  agencies  and  the 
schools  probably  needs  modification.  The 
original  field  work  arrangements  were  a 
matter  of  courtesy  as  between  the  agencies 
and  the  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  not  cease  to  be  so,  but  they  need 
to  be  something  more.  The  original  schools 
were  established  with  programs  in  which 
field  work  was  regarded  as  essential,  and 
they  turned  to  the  social  agencies,  particu- 
larly to  the  family  case  work  agencies,  to 
help  them  with  this  part  of  the  program. 
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The  agencies  believed  cordially  in  organized 
professional  training  and  were  apparently 
glad,  as  they  have  been  ever  since,  to  place 
their  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  schools, 
This,  however,  is  much  too  casual  a  basis 
for  any  permanent  program  of  field  work  in 
a  schen\,e  of  professional  education. 

In  the  medical  profession  the  problem  is 
solved  frequently  through  what  amounts 
to  a  merger  of  the  medical  school  and  the 
hospital.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  such  solution 
will  ever  be  possible  in  training  for  social 
work.  Occasionally  it  is  proposed  that  a 
training  school  might  establish  its  own 
"clinic  and  laboratory,"  in  which  it  might 
undertake  the  familiar  activities  of  com- 
munity social  agencies,  but  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  providing  field  work  for  students. 
Here  and  there  this  may  be  desirable  or  even, 
in  the  absence  of  well  organized  agencies, 
imperative;  but  one  may  well  question 
whether  a  school  can  hope  to  thrive  in  any 
section  of  the  country  which  has  not  been 
able  to  establish  and  maintain  eff'ective 
independent  agencies  in  the  field.  Excep- 
tions may  prove  the  rule,  but  if  experience 
is  any  guide  the  rule  would  seem  to  be  that 
good  social  work  must  precede  the  establish- 
ment of  a  training  agency.  The  chief  re- 
liance of  training  schools  in  the  problem  of 
field  work  must  be  upon  social  agencies  es- 
tablished primarily  to  do  social  work.  The 
real  problem  of  training  organization  lies 
in  the  relationship  which  should  exist  be- 
tween such  agencies  and  the  schools.  This 
relationship  in  the  past  has  been  too  casual 
and  indefinite.  It  has  been  responsible  foi 
embarrassment  and  superficial  work  on  both 
sides. 

In  addition  to  these  more  general  con- 
siderations the  following  four  aspects  oil 
field  work  training  at  the  present  time  seenr 
to  me  to  be  sufficiently  widespread  to  wari 
rant  serious  consideration:  j 

I.  The  training  schools  are  sending  t([ 
family  case  work  agencies  a  larger  numbe;; 
of  students  than  the  agencies  as  at  presen': 
equipped  can  handle.  The  increasing  de' 
mands  upon  family  agencies  from  othe! 
quarters  are  serious,  and  the  situation  i 
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further  complicated  by  the  increased  use  of 
such  agencies  which  the  schools  desire  to 
make. 

2.  Frequently  the  time  which  the  schools 
are  willing  to  permit  the  students  to  give  to 
field  work  is  inadequate.  Not  infrequently 
the  time  allotted  to  field  work  has  been  just 
that  amount  which  can  be  squeezed  from 
the  requirements  for  academic  work.  Too 
limited  time  creates  for  the  district  secre- 
tary a  difficult  problem  of  planning,  and  it 
may  also  make  it  impossible  for  students  to 
receive  any  fair  conception  of  the  work  of 
the  organization,  which  should  be  one  of  the 
by-products  of  the  field  work  experience. 

3.  Too  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
correlating  field  work  experience  with  the 
class  instruction  of  the  school  itself. 

4.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a 
wide  divergence  appears  between  the  stand- 
ards of  case  work  maintained  by  an  agency 
and  the  standards  of  case  work  presented  in 
the  course  of  the  school.  This  divergence 
may  in  practice  be  in  favor  of  either  side. 
Whether  the  higher  standards  be  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  however,  there  is  always 
resulting  confusion  and  embarrassment  to 
students,  who  find  serious  contradictions 
between  the  two  phases  of  their  training 
in  case  work. 

In  order  to  make  any  progress  toward  the 
clearing  up  of  these  diflftculties  and  the 
development  of  a  sound  program  of  field 
work,  some  fundamental  considerations 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  that  the  future  of  professional 
training  for  social  work  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  concern  either  of  the  professional 
schools  alone  or  of  the  agencies  alone.  The 
schools  have  no  justification  for  existence 
except  as  they  are  providing  workers  for 
the  professional  field,  -.which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  schools  are  justified 
as  long  as  they  are  serving  the  social  agen- 
cies. On  the  other  hand,  the  agencies  have 
a  vital  interest  in  the  success  of  the  schools, 
because  whatever  may  be  the  present  situa- 
tion, in  the  long  run^they  must  depend  for 
their  trained  workers  upon  the  training 
schools.      If   the   development  of  a   sound 


scheme  of  professional  education  is  essential 
to  the  achievement  of  stability  and  growth 
in  any  profession,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  arrive  at  the  closest 
possible  co-ordination  of  the  agencies  and 
the  schools.  Co-ordination  in  this  sense 
involves  something  more  than  satisfactory 
working  arrangements.  It  means  an  actual 
participation  in  the  development  of  plans 
and  the  responsibility  for  training  by  two 
groups  of  social  workers — those  who  are 
teaching  in  the  schools  and  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  work  of  the   agencies. 

I  realize  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  sort  of  participation.  Those  who 
are  teaching  social  work  are  in  many  cases 
teachers  by  profession,  and  they  have  not 
learned  how  to  secure  the  collaboration  of 
practical  workers  in  the  development  of  a 
curriculum.  It  is  just  as  true  that  practicing 
social  workers  without  educational  ex- 
perience are  frequently  indifferent  to  the 
problems  of  organized  education. 

The  second  fundamental  consideration, 
in  my  judgment,  is  that  the  supervision  of 
field  work  by  competent  persons  in  a  social 
agency  is  a  part  of  the  job  of  training  which 
should  be  paid  for  on  the  same  basis  that 
any  other  instruction  is  paid  for.  Where 
the  money  is  to  come  from,  and  through 
whose  hands  it  is  to  be  disbursed,  may  be  a 
matter  of  local  arrangement,  but  good  field 
work  cannot  be  secured  any  longer  by  rob- 
bing hard-worked  district  secretaries  of  a 
part  of  their  time  for  the  purpose.  Field 
work  supervision  should  be  assigned  to 
workers  whose  time  is  free  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  larger  schools  this  usually  means  the 
provision  of  a  staff  for  field  work  supervision 
out  of  the  same  budget  which  provides  for 
the  other  instruction  of  the  school.  Let  me 
add  at  once  that  I  believe,  of  course,  that 
whoever  pays  the  bill,  the  administrative 
control  of  the  field  work  supervisors  should 
be  with  the  agency  where  the  field  work  is 
provided. 

Another  aspect  of  the  whole  problem 
which  must  be  faced  before  we  can  ever 
be  sure  of  ourselves  lies  in  the  attitude  of 
professional     social     workers     toward     the 
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school.  At  the  present  time  it  is  probably- 
honest  to  say-  that  concerning  the  problem 
of  the  schools  the  attitude  of  practicing 
social  workers  is  cordial  but  not  well-in- 
formed. (This  is  just  as  true  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  schools  toward  social  work.) 
In  the  progress  of  social  work  toward  pro- 
fessional stability,  the  attitude  of  social 
workers  toward  the  schools  must  be  both 
cordial  and  well-informed.  If  it  had  to 
be  the  one  or  the  other,  I  should  much 
prefer  that  it  be  well-informed,  for  the 
schools  will  never  be  able  to  give  social 
agencies  what  the  latter  need  from  them 
until  social  workers  are  giving  to  the  schools 
much  more  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact  with- 
out a  trace  of  criticism.  It  is  a  fact  which  is 
inherent  in  the  present  situation  of  social 
work.  Social  workers  are  struggling  against 
odds,  social  work  is  struggling  against  odds 
and  schools  of  social  work  are  making  the 
same  struggle.  The  schools  cannot  lead 
an  independent  existence.  Their  destinies 
must  be  linked  to  a  continuing  source  of  in- 
spiration and  counsel.  If  this  source  is  not 
organized  social  work  it  will  be  academic 
sociology.  The  school's  most  vital  con- 
nection should  be  with  social  work,  but  this 
connection  cannot  be  made  by  the  school 
alone — it  must  be  made  by  intelligent  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  the  schools  by 
social  workers. 

The  most  effective  point  at  which  this 
participation  can  become  active  is  in  regard 
to  field  work.  Here  the  social  agency  and 
the  training  school  become  most  obviously 
part  of  the  same  movement.  At  this  point 
social  agencies  are  in  a  position  to  make 
their  greatest  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  schools.  In  some  places  the  formulation 
of  field  work  programs  and  the  development 
of  educational  standards  in  field  work  are 
being  done  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
agency  and  the  school,  with  the  agency 
taking  the  major  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  such  formulation  and  development. 
Too  often,  however,  the  attitude  of  the 
agency  in  regard  to  the  field  work  program  is 
dominated  not  by  larger  educational  con- 
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siderations  but  by  considerations  no  broader 
than  the  interests  of  the  agency  itself.  I 
believe  we  have  an  unusual  opportunity  at 
this  point  of  contact  between  agency  and 
school  to  further  greatly  the  joint  participa- 
tion of  these  two  groups  in  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  professional  training. 

Responsibility  for  making  this  participa- 
tion a  fact  does  not  rest  upon  the  agencies 
alone.  Most  of  the  schools  have  developed 
from  the  start  under  university  auspices. 
Some  of  these  have  given  representatives  of 
social  agencies  full  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  instruction  and  opportunity 
for  participation  in  the  planning  of  the 
whole  training!  The  programs  of  most  of 
the  schools,  however,  have  been  developed 
by  educational  authorities  not  all  of  whom 
have  been  social  workers.  The  schools  in 
general  have  expected  and  secured  from  the 
agencies  the  readiest  response  to  their  re- 
quest for  different  kinds  of  service,  of  which 
field  work  opportunities  have  been  the  most 
important.  I  think  it  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  the  agencies  have  detected  in  the 
schools  no  such  general  readiness  to  be  guid- 
ed by  the  judgment  of  social  workers  in 
arranging  curricula  and  the  schedules  of 
students.  Exceptions  on  both  sides  are  of 
course  to  be  noted. 

To  bring  this  discussion  down  to  some 
concrete  suggestions  regarding  actual  field 
work  arrangements,  I  venture  to  endorse  the 
following  proposals,  all  of  which  have  more 
than  once  been  made  elsewhere: 

I.  Agencies  for  family  case  work  should 
agree  to  take  for  field  work  training  only  as 
many  students  as  they  can  effectively 
handle.  To  work  this  out  in  practice  would 
require  study.  There  can  be  no  formula 
which  determines  how  many  students  could 
be  handled  by  one  supervisor.  If  one  super- 
visor can  take  care  of  ten,  another  may  be 
taxed  with  three;  and  both  may  be  good 
trainers.  This  policy  would  obviously  be  as 
great  an  advantage  to  the  school  as  to  the 
agency.  No  school  is  justified  in  accepting 
tuition  from  a  student  if  it  cannot  offer  real 
training  in  return.  If  a  vital  part  of  that 
training  is  being  secured  from  a  family  agen- 
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:y  so  overloaded  with  students  that  none 
Df  them  receives  adequate  attention,  the 
school  is  being  unfair  to  its  students.  The 
enforcement  of  such  a  policy  would  logically 
mean  fewer  students  trained  by  the  family 
agency  than  heretofore.  With  the  sugges- 
tion made  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Family  that  among  the  groups  who  might 
thus  be  cut  off  from  field  work  in  family  case 
work  would  be  those  taking  short  courses 
only  and  those  who  definitely  do  not  expect 
:o  continue  in  social  case  work  profession- 
ally, I  fully  agree. 

i  2.  If  a  family  agency  is  to  undertake 
ield  work  training  in  co-operation  with  the 
chool  it  is  entitled  to  know  that  the  school 
s  offering  a  course  in  case  work  as  substan- 
ial  as  the  field  training  is  to  be.    It  ought  to 

0  without  saying  that  such  a  course  should 
)e  given  only  by  someone  whose  training  has 
)een  in  social  case  work.  I  believe  also  that 
t  the  time  of  giving  the  course  the  instruc- 
or  should  be  devoting  himself  exclusively  to 

faining. 
3.  In  the  interests  of  a  closer  co-ordina- 
ion  between  the  agency  and  the  school 
here  should  be  constant  conferences  during 
he  period  of  training  between  those  in 
harge  of  the  field  work  and  those  giving 
istruction  at  the  school.  These  conferences 
lould  relate  to  the  intimate  details  of  stu- 
ents'  programs,  of  the  ground  covered  both 

1  the  course  and  in  the  field,  and  ideally  the 
;sponsibility  for  their  success  should  be 
It  as  keenly  by  the  agency  as  by  the 
•hool. 

The  subject  matter,  the  curricular  con- 
;nt,  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
lucational  policies  of  a  professional  school 
T  social  workers  must  be  evolved  by  social 


workers  themselves.  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, medical  schools,  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
can  turn  to  professional  organizations  for 
suggestion  and  reinforcement  in  regard  to 
educational  policies.  There  is  no  such  or- 
ganization in  the  field  of  social  work,  and 
largely  because  there  is  not,  the  control  of 
educational  policies,  curricular  content, 
etc.,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  being  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  social  workers  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  practical 
experience  in  the  field.  Any  plan  which 
makes  possible  the  intimate  association  of 
instructors  in  schools  for  social  workers  and 
responsible  workers  in  the  field,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  professional  education, 
will  be  clear  gain.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant points  at  which  such  contacts  could  be 
continuously  furthered,  would  be  in  the 
administration  of  field  work  in  some  such 
way  as  I  have  outlined. 

A  revision  of  the  field  work  program  in 
the  schools,  the  development  of  a  procedure 
which  would  be  more  definitely  educational, 
with  better  informed  responsibility  behind 
it  on  the  part  both  of  the  school  and  of  the 
agency,  would  be  the  greatest  step  that 
could  be  taken  at  the  present  time  toward  a 
more  stable  professional  education  in  the 
field  of  social  work.  This  revision  should 
logically  be  worked  out  between  the  family 
agencies  and  the  schools,  because  the  family 
agencies  have  from  the  beginning  been  the 
schools'  strongest  supporters  among  social 
agencies,  and,  collectively,  they  have  ren- 
dered the  schools  by  far  the  greatest  service 
that  has  come  from  the  field.  Whatever  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  training  of 
social  workers  has  been  due  largely  to  their 
generous  participation. 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL 
CASE  WORK 


BEING  A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FINDINGS  OF  THE  1921  INSTITUTE  OF 
FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK  ON  THIS  SUBJECT 

A  COMMITTEE   on   training  of  the 
192 1     Institute     of     Family    Social 
Work    consisted    of     six    members, 
with   the   head   of   the   Cleveland   training 


courses  in  case  work,  Miss  Marion  Cook, 
as  chairman.     Of  the  other  members,  one. 
Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Hopson,  is  supervisor  of 
family   case   work    in   Newark;   one.   Miss 
Sophy  F.  Sweet,  is  assistant  supervisor  in 
Washington;  two,  Miss  Christine  Boylston 
and  Miss  Frances  L.  Hill,  are  district  secre- 
taries  in   Brooklyn   and   St.   Louis   respec- 
tively;  and   one.   Miss   Elsa   Hirsch,   is   a 
district  assistant  in   Chicago  in  charge  of 
case  work  with  Slavic  families.     The  com- 
mittee  consulted  _ with,  the   other   thirteen 
ciieir   practical    experience   at   every'*  ..i^pon 
It   examined    reports    and    articles    on    the' 
subject,   and    had    the   benefit   of  various 
unpublished    documents.      The    following 
is  a  brief  resume  of  its  report: 

From  the  beginning,  the  charity  organi- 
zation societies  had  been  eager  to  "spread 
the  gospel"  and  eager  to  promote  training 
as  a  means  to  that  end.     Earlier  than  any 
other  case  work  agencies,  they  had  supplied 
field  work  training  opportunities  for  those 
who  sought  them,  and  had  been  especially 
interested  in  providing  field  work   for   stu- 
dents   taking     prpfessional     courses.     The 
committee  finds  that  the  short  term  courses 
of  war  time  and  the  new  recognition  of  case 
work  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  other  forms 
of  training    (such   as   that   for  psychiatric 
work,   public   health    nursing,    and    so   on) 
has  put  a  pressure  for  field   work  oppor- 
tunities upon  the  family  societies  which  is 
in   danger   at  one   and'  the   same   time   of 
depressing  their  standards  and  of  decreasing 
the  value  of  their  service  to  students. 
^  Without  attempting  to  make  an  exhaus- 
tive   list,    those    now    seeking    field    work 
opportunities    from     the    family 
may  be  classified  as  follows: 


agencies 


1.  The  independent  professional  trai 

ing  schools  for  social  work. 

These  send  students  preparing  to  become  social  c; 
workers;  students  preparing  for  social  work  other  th 
case  work;  students  taking  special  courses  only,  f 
quently  short  term  courses. 

2.  Universities      and      colleges      givi 

courses  in  departments  of  sociology  whi 

in  some  cases  are,  and  in  others  attempt 

be,    training^  courses    for    social    work 

professional  grade. 

Quite  often  it  happens  that  the  teachers  of  th( 
courses  are  without  professional  social  work  experien 
The  medical  profession  would  not  tolerate  training 
general  medicine  given  by  a  man  who  was  not  a  phy 
cian,  but  the  social  work  profession  has  only  just  beg 
to  think  of  the  importance  of  safeguarding  its  standa: 
on  the  training  side.  Dr.  Steiner  reports  21  institutic 
of  learning  which,  in  1919-20,  announced  professioi 
courses  in  social  work.  Many  of  these  were  new  und 
takings.  Thirteen  other  colleges  announced  shor 
courses. 

o._^  1,,^  Universities  and  colleges  giving  undi 
grauuai.  .  .   ,  ,  ' 

, ,         ^ "  courses  m  social  work. 

Many  of  th  .  .  . 

sional  courses  afse  institutions  and  many  giving  prof 
opportunities.    Otfl  in  small  places  having  no  field  w< 
societies  are  not  so  wCfs  are  in  cities  in  which  the  fan 
training.    The  colleges  unorganized  as  to  give  good  fi 
vertise  this  field  service  wit'i^e  them  nevertheless  and 
of  its  defects.    Thus,  in  one  co?°"^  realization,  apparen 
welfare  society  undertook  to    mmunity,  the  local  far 
undergraduate  students  from  cn?''^^  training  to  sixlj 
of  its  three  visitors  was  responsiL  '^"^   college,  when 
than  five  hundred  families  a  yea^^^^  fo'' ^^^^ '^^''^^  °* ',, 
not  realize  the  follv  of  such  arran-h""'     ^^  ^^^  coUegel 
social  workers  should  do  so.  '    gements,  at  leastj 

4.  Theological    seminari,„  •  , 

,      ,      ,      ,       .  wees,    special 
nominational  schools  of  sociai-  ,         ,1      1 
,     ^     .   .  ,      ,     ,,   „    uJ  work,  deail 

esss  training  schools,  Y.W.^^C.  A.  traij 
schools,  etc. 

"ic 

5.  Schools  and  courses  for      .     ur    u  1 

J  jpublic  nel 
nurses.  ^  ' 

6.  Schools  for  nurses,  and  Sg.  -^g, 
public  departments  employing  n^^T^^^^^  ,  I 
seek  special  field  work  oppor^^g  gooff^' 
them  in  family  case  work.  gj    j^g  ^,t«"''' 

7.  Schools  for  training  teac^g  ^^  ^j^, 

8.  Law  schools.  „^      »•    ,crs.  ' 
.   .              acceptin/'^' 

Schools  tor  training  psy.  ^^^^  ^^^ 

-f  th£ch'»' 

Under  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  the  izmWs,^ 
societies  have  demands  from  a  number  of   i' 


9 
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irofessional  training  for  merely  supplementary  field 
eork  opportunities  in  case  work.  In  some  instances, 
lowever,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  public  health  nurses, 
;raduates  of  their  courses  are  claiming,  after  two  or 
hree  months  of  part  time  case  work  training,  to  be 
ble  to  organize  all  the  social  work  of  an  unorganized 
ommunity. 

10.  Educational  institutions  not  giving 
•rofessional  training  in  any  field,  but  seeking 
ase  work  opportunities  for  their  students 
>ecause  "it  broadens  their  point  of  view." 

11.  Other  social  agencies  which  send 
heir  new  workers  to  the  family  society  for 
ield    training    in    case    work. 

This  group  often  includes  medical-social  departments, 
robation  departments  of  courts,  school  systems  em- 
loying  attendance  officers  and  visiting  teachers,  and 
0  on. 

An  examination  of  this  list  will  give  some 
dea  of  the  pressure  now  put  upon  the  family 
ocieties  of  the  country  for  a  service  which 
annot  be  adequately  rendered  without  ham- 
)ering  their  other  services  to  the  communi- 
y,  unless,  indeed,  they  can  increase  very 
:onsiderably  the  size  of  their  present  staffs 
f  competent  case  workers  and  trainers. 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  encourag- 
ng  side  of  this  difficulty  in  its  evidence  to 
he  greatly  increased  interest  in  case  work, 
tut  it  feels  that  one  who  thinks  he  is  trained 
rhen  he  is  not  is  quite  as  likely  to  harm 
he  cause  as  one  who  openly  denies  the 
leed  of  training.  It  is  anxious  that  the 
amily  welfare  societies  should  make  a 
reater  contribution  to  professional  training 
nd  advancement  in  the  future  than  in  the 
•ast,  and  it  believes  that  no  one  thing  could 
urther  this  more  than  an  examination  and 
areful  revision  of  present  training  policies. 

It  doubts  whether  it  would  be  wise  at 


(resent  to  "require"  that  a  course  in  case 
'ork  be  taken  by  every  student  of  social 
>ork,  though  realizing  that,  when  training 
5  farther  advanced,  every  student  of  social 
/ork  may  see  the  relation  of  case  work  to 
is  specialty  and   may  seek  training  in  it. 
it  seeks  better  co-ordination  between  class 
instruction  and  field  work  supervision 
1  is  now  usual. 

:  believes  that  each  family  society  should 
t  the  number  of  students  taken  to  the 
•ber  to  which  it  can  give  adequate  atten- 
1,  and  that  the  society  should  take  pride 


in  increasing  this  number  from  time  to  time. 

It  believes  that,  where  limitation  is 
necessary,  preference  should  be  given  to 
students  taking  professional  courses  in 
social  work  over  students  of  other  profes- 
sions, and  that  students  preparing  for 
professional  case  work  should  have  prefer- 
ence over  other  students  of  social  work. 

It  recommends  that  any  family  welfare 
society,  before  accepting  for  the  first  time 
students  from  schools  and  universities  for 
field  training,  seek  the  advice  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Organizing  Family  So- 
cial Work  about  the  conditions  under  which 
this  training  task  can  be  assumed  with  safety. 

It  further  recommends  that  other  case 
work  agencies  besides  those  doing  family 
work  develop  training  facilities,  in  order  to 
distribute  more  widely  the  responsibility  for 
training  the  next  generation  of  case  workers. 

It  is  convinced  that  the  class  room  in- 
struction of  schools  and  universities  in  this 
subject  should  be  in  charge  of  teachers  with 
practical  case  work  experience,  and  that  all 
staff  workers  in  training  in  the  societies 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  receive 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  instruction. 

It  urges,  when  students  are  selected  for 
the  case  work  courses  in  the  schools,  that 
the  selection  be  made  by  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  who  are  familiar  with  case 
work  and  its  requirements.  Occasionally, 
students  are  sent  for  field  training  who  lack 
the  personal  qualifications  for  success  in 
any  form  of  case  work;  some  are  sent  who 
lack  sincerity  of  purpose  and  are  merely 
working  for  school  credits. 

It  recommends  that  students  taking  field 
work  give  at  least  two  full  days  a  week  to 
this  service,  with  possibly  a  block  of  two 
weeks  at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

Finally,  it  recognizes  the  need  of  some 
sort  of  informational  course  or  courses  for 
those  who  are  not  seeking  professional 
training  in  social  work.  It  feels  that  such 
courses  should  be  given  without  field  work 
and  should  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
training  courses.  Perhaps  the  informational 
courses  should  be  given  as  extension  courses 
and  certainly  without  academic  credits. 
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HUNGERS 

WINFRED    RHOADES 

THE  poverty  of  men's  wants  is  their 
destruction.  When  I  pass  along  the 
street  and  see  the  hapless  loafers 
in  the  dark  doorways  and  on  the  glaring 
corners,  I  think  to  myself,  "Oh,  if  only  they 
wanted  something  worth  while!  If  only 
they  wanted  the  things  they  might  have!" 
Why  do  they  loaf  on  corners?  Because  of 
the  poverty  of  their  wants.  They  do  not 
want  to  read;  there  are  libraries  enough, 
if  they  did,  stored  with  riches  greater  than 
those  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind.  They  have  no 
craving  to  learn;  evening  classes  would  be 
multiplied  if  they  did.  They  do  not  desire 
wholesome  amusements;  even  those  might 
possibly  be  obtainable.  But  they  have  no 
craving  for  things  worth  while.  The  failure 
of  our  schools  and  churches  is  that  they 
do  not  arouse,  in  the  common  crowd  they 
have  the  responsibility  of  working  with, 
wants  enough  to  save  them. 

You,  who  find  it  hard  to  snatch  a  minute 
to  read  this  brief  paper,  why  is  your  life 
so  crowded  full?  Because  your  wants  are 
so  many.  When  your  busy  day  of  work  is 
done  your  soul  is  not  satisfied,  but  you 
would  fain  turn  night  into  day  in  order  to 
accomplish  some  of  the  things  your  spirit 
pines  for.  There  are  books  you  hunger  to 
read,  there  is  music  you  yearn  to  hear,  there 
are  things  you  are  impatient  to  learn,  there  is 
work  you  burn  to  do.  Your  wajits  are  always 
more  plentiful  than  your  hours.  You  are 
always  burning  to  carry  yourself  forward 
and  upward  towards  your  possible  greater 
self. 

Those  loungers  in  the  dark  doorways  and 
on  the  street  corners — they  have  wants 
too,  but  they  are  mischievous  wants  some- 
times, misunderstood  and  misinterpreted. 
Misunderstanding  of  one's  hungers  leads  to 
misdirection  of  one's  energies.  Interpreters 
are  needed  who  will  interpret  people  to 
themselves,  and  lead  them  to  some  appre- 
hension of  their  true  wants  and  some  vision 
of  their  splendid  possibilities. 

If  you  desire  a  man  to  improve,  you  must 
make    him    conscious   of   new    and    better 
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wants.  The  cannibal  savage  is  hungry, 
and  a  hideous  orgy  takes  place  with  human 
flesh  as  the  tempting  tidbit;  somebody 
arouses  in  him  better  wants,  and  his  nature 
abhors  what  formerly  it  craved.  The 
child  of  the  streets  is  hungry  for  pleas- 
ure, and  he  gratifies  his  hunger  in  ugly  and 
shameful  ways;  new  and  better  wants  are 
aroused  in  him,  and  he  comes  to  love  clean- 
ness of  life  and  regard  for  the  rights  and 
wellbeing  of  other  people.  One  man  had 
gratified  his  hunger  on  the  flesh,  another 
on  the  soul,  of  a  fellow  human,  and  cared 
naught.  Now^he  is  a  higher  man.  Eleva- 
tion of  desire  is  a  primary  essential  for  the 
uplifting  of  any  individual  or  any  race. 
Arouse  a  hunger  for  cleanness  of  body 
and  cleanness  of  mind,  a  hankering  for 
food  for  the  mind  and  food  for  the  soul, 
a  longing  to  do  something  worth  while  and 
to  do  that  something  well,  and  you  have 
started  an  individual  along  the  climb  to  life 
that  will  yield  increasing  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  task  of  education  that  the  social 
worker  has  on  his  hands  with  those  who 
are  growing  up,  a  task  of  re-education  with 
those  who  have  grown  up  and  have  set 
their  feet  into  the  ways  that  mean  failure. 
Education  is  essentially  not  the  mere  giving 
of  information  nor  the  mere  training  of 
faculties;  it  is  the' creating  and  stimulating 
of  intelligent,  energizing,  civilizing,  spirit- 
ualizing wants.  The  want  for  knowledge, 
the  want  for  character,  the  want  for  benefi- 
cent activities,  the  want  for  the  power  of 
thinking  straight,  the  want  for  life  in  death 
and  not  for  death  in  life — such  wants  as  these, 
once  they  become  a  factor  in  an  individual's 
life,  will  lure  him  on  to  life  whose  value  is 
ever  bigger,  better,  finer,  sweeter. 

In  that  unusually  quickening  book,  the 
life  of  Canon  Barnett,  we  learn  how  a  man 
and  his  wife  who  consecrated  their  lives 
to  the  task  of  arousing  and  satisfying  better 
wants  in  a  woefully  needy  population  saw 
the  fruition  of  their  souls'  desire.  The 
people  craved  music;  Canon  Barnett  offered 
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classical  music  such  as  they  had  never 
listened  to  before,  and  lo!  the  people  of  the 
street  and  of  the  unspeakable  tenements 
were  surprised  to  find  that  they  enjoyed 
it  and  wanted  more  of  it.  He  offered  lec- 
tures on  great  subjects,  and  the  people  were 
made  aware  of  hungers  and  capacities  in 
themselves  that  they  had  not  imagined 
themselves  to  possess.  He  offered  ideals 
of  conduct  and  of  life,  and  one,  and  another, 
and  another,  as  they  caught  the  gleam  of 
the  vision,  moved  upward  towards  it. 

The  crowd  looks  hateful  and  ugly  to  most 
people.  Nowhere  are  some  of  us  farther 
from  the  spirit  of  Jesus  than  in  the  fact 
that  when  He  looked  at  the  multitude  He 
felt  compassion,  and  when  we  look  at  them 
we  feel  contempt  or  dislike.  But  begin 
to  know  a  single  individual  of  that  crowd 
particularly — that  is,  so  as  to  get  under  his 
skin — and  he  becomes  different  in  one's 
eyes.  His  wrongs,  his  ignorances,  his 
struggles,  his  sins,  his  ambitions,  his  vague, 
unsatisfied  longings,  his  soul's  dire  needs, 
reveal  a  kinship  to  oneself  and  arouse  in 
one  the  desire  to  be  of  help.  To  be  good 
social  workers,  or  good  citizens  of  our 
countr)',  or  good  world-citizens,  it  is  need- 
ful to  realize  that  the  crowd  is  a  collection 
of  individuals,  and  to  look  with  compas- 
sion upon  them,  and  then  to  learn  to  vision 
each  individual.  He  who  looks  upon  Mike 
and  Tony  and  Lizzie,  and  sees  not  the 
physically  and  spiritually  mis-shapen  crea- 
tures that  strike  the  eye,  but  the  shining 
men  and  women  they  are  capable  of  becom- 
ing, has  the  vision  that  will  enable  him  to 
become  a  constructive  artist  with  human 
souls  as  his  subject. 

But  in  order  to  be  such  an  artist  it  is 
essential  to  individualize  the  souls  with 
which  one  is  called  to  deal.  Again  and 
again  do  the  words  of  Canon  Barnett  and 
his  co-workers  proclaim  their  wholesome 
revolt  from  mass  thinking  and  mass  treat- 
ment. "Having  been  loved  in  the  lump, 
the  one  who  loves  them  individually  dis- 
covers them.,  as  it  were,  to  themselves," 
said  one  of  the  Toynbee  Hall  group  in 
writing   of    Mrs.    Barnett's    work    for    the 


people  of  Whitechapel.  And  Mrs.  Barnett 
herself  wrote  of  the  workers  at  Toynbee 
Hall:  "Their  activities  have  been  unceasing 
and  manifold,  but  looking  over  many  years 
and  many  men  it  seems  to  my  womanly 
mind  that  the  best  work  has  been  done  by 
those  men  who  have  cared  most  deeply 
for  individuals  among  the  poor."  Canon 
Barnett  also,  writing  in  1900  of  various 
propositions  for  dealing  with  Hooliganism, 
stated  his  conclusion,  at  the  close  of  a  life 
of  extraordinary  experience,  thus:  "But 
when  all  these  proposals  are  considered, 
the  old  doctrine  remains  true  that  good  can 
only  be  done  onr  by  one.  .  .  .  Each  individual 
has  his  own  needs  which  another  individual 
can  discover.  Machinery  may  do  much, 
but  it  takes  a  man  to  help  a  man." 

The  social  worker's  task  is  not  chiefly 
the  alleviation  of  physical  needs.  That 
necessarily  comes  first,  as  a  rule,  in  a  social 
order  where  there  is  such  woeful  suffering 
of  many  kinds.  But  this  call  for  alleviation 
is  the  needed  opening  of  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  deeper  work.  And  that 
deeper  work  is  the  excitation  of  the  sense 
of  want — the  want  for  independence  instead 
of  dependence,  the  want  for  higher  reaches 
of  life,  the  want  for  cleaner  amusements, 
more  wholesome  environment,  more  profit- 
able companions,  the  want  for  the  spiritual 
satisfactions  of  life  and  not  the  merely 
material.  The  life-task  of  social  and  re- 
ligious workers  is  to  arouse  hungers. 

But  this  is  a  slow  task.  He  who  will 
undertake  this  has  need  of  the  long  look 
and  the  patient  spirit.  There  are  many  who 
will  find  themselves  in  profound  agreement 
with  Canon  Barnett  when  he  says  that  it 
requires  "the  passionate  patience  of  genius" 
to  effect  good.  "The  rich  must  give  with 
eager  generosity,  but  they  must  wait  for 
results.  They  must  be  ready  to  do  good 
and  be  content  not  to  see  good."  Gifts 
of  the  spiritual  things  of  life,  this  means,  as 
well  as  of  money  and  clothes  and  jobs. 
But  combine  that  spirit  of  eager  generosity 
with  the  passionate  patience  of  genius, 
and  you  have  a  worker  who  in  radiant  truth 
may  be  a  constructive  artist  in  human  souls. 
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EDITORIAL 

THE  articles  on  training  in  this  issue 
of  The  Family  have  given  considera- 
tion mainly  to  the  needs  of  the  be- 
ginning worker.  After  sharing  in  some  of 
the  processes  suggested,  at  a  point  still 
more  or  less  vague,  an  individual  concludes 
her  period  of  training  and  becomes  a  trained 
social  worker.  We  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  social  work,  in  the  constant 
betterment  of  standards  of  case  work  and  a 
better  co-ordination  of  it  with  the  other 
fields  of  social  efi"ort,  cannot  afford  to  leave 
her  there.  We  must  show  her  two  things — 
first,  that  the  educati'on  of  a  social  worker  is 
never  finished,  and  second,  how  and  where 
she  can  find  further  opportunities  for  study. 
If,  after  her  course  at  the  school,  she  be- 
comes a  visitor  with  a  family  society  in  a 
large  city,  she  has  opportunity  not  only  for 
supervision  but  for  class  room  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  she  takes-  a  more  responsi- 
ble position — as  district  secretary  in  a  large 
society  or  as  assistant  in  a  smaller  city — 
there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  any  provision  for 
her  to  have  additional  class  room  work. 
We  believe  district  secretaries  in  the  larger 
cities  are  usually  encouraged  to  attend  lec- 


tures on  social  subjects  if  any  are  available; 
but  many  times  the  stress  of  work  is  such 
that  the  additional  burden  of  a  weekly  lec- 
ture cannot  be  undertaken. 

For  the  small  city  worker,  often  the  only 
trained  social  worker  in  the  community,  who 
is  at  a  distance  from  any  school  or  university 
which  ofi"ers  courses  in  social  work,  there  is 
at  present  no  very  practicable  plan  for 
further  training.  Attendance  at  state  and 
national  conferences,  keeping  up  with  the 
new  books  and  articles  on  social  subjects 
cannot  give  the  stimulus  that  comes  from 
group  study  and  discussion.  Summer 
courses  at  the  schools  of  social  work  seem  so 
far  to  be  the  only  thoroughgoing  attempt 
to  meet  this  need,  of  which  the  trained 
worker  herself  is  often  keenly  aware;  and  the 
expense,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  getting 
a  six  weeks'  leave  of  absence,  limits  the 
number  who  can  avail  themselves  of  these 
courses. 

Some  of  the  smaller  cities  have  arranged 
for  a  series  of  lectures  under  the  auspices  of 
the  social  workers'  club  or  other  group. 
Several  cities  have  been  considering  in- 
stitutes on  social  work  which  would  be 
available  to  workers  from  a  group  of  nearby 
communities.  Two  different  plans  have 
been  suggested:  (i)  an  intensive  course  of 
lectures  and  group  conferences  lasting  from 
three  days  to  a  week;  and  (2)  a  series  of  six 
or  ten  lectures  at  weekly  intervals.  Under 
neither  of  these  plans  would  the  institute 
purpose  to  make  any  provision  for  field  work, 
which  would  still  be  sought  in  the  larger 
cities  in  connection  with  the  schools;  it 
would,  however,  offer  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  technical  problems  and  for  tho 
dissemination  of  new  ideas. 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties,  financial 
and  otherwise,  in  carrying  out  such  a 
scheme,  it  seems  for  the  moment  the  most 
feasible  one  for  giving  social  workers  in  the 
smaller  cities  a  chance  to  keep  up  with  their 
profession.  If  successfully  carried  out, 
might  it  not  be  an  inducement  to  our  wide 
awake  skilled  workers  to  go  to  the  smaller 
cities  where  the  need  for  trained  service  is  so 
great? 
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ETHODS  of  approach  "  brings  up 
specters  of  my  own  and  other 
people's  often  ill-conceived  and 
badly  worked  out  schemes  for  employing 
the  odd  time  of  groups  of  people.  Queerly 
assorted  as  to  age,  marital  states,  motives 
and  preparation,  they  were  assigned  to  us, 
or  were  recruited,  in  lots  of  from  five  to 
fifty.  And  in  order  to  differentiate  them 
from  the  students  in  training,  they  were 
called  volunteers.  Besides  giving  service 
they  were  exposed  to  some  social  education. 
As  family  case  workers,  we  have  thus 
attempted,  on  a  large  scale,  to  take  non- 
professionals into  our  organization.  The 
struggle  to  do  justly  and  wisely  with  this 
load  has  not  been  unappreciated  by  the 
leaders  in  our  field.  But  has  the  effort  been 
entirely  well  placed.''  Isn't  it  a  clumsy  way, 
hard  for  the  secretary  in  charge  of  case 
work,  and  not  hard  enough  for  the  volun- 
teer? The  emphasis  has  been  chiefly  on  the 
service,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  education. 
The  two  terms  should  not  be  mutually  ex- 
clusive. The  point  of  departure  is,  there- 
fore, really,  "What  is  the  matter  with  our 
methods  of  approach  to  the  non-professional 
worker?"  The  answer  will  leave  out  the 
old  word  volunteer  and  will  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  first  word  new  in  the  title  of  this  paper. 
Do  we  want  to  play  the  reactionary,  and 
urge  getting  back  to  the  old  so-called  "nor- 
mal"? Or  shall  we  look  forward  to  new 
values?  Do  we  so  dislike  the  thought  of  the 
war  that  we  will  not  admit  that  it  taught 
us  anything?  And  will  we  not  even  tolerate 
using  analogies  from  the  military  termin- 
ology? Many  fields  have  been  forced  to  new 
methods  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 
Radio,  aircraft,  motor  transportation,  sur- 
gery— in  these  fields  they  are  not  using  the 
old  methods  of  before  the  war.  Why  should 
we  in  ours  ? 

Let  us  firmly  grasp  the  nettle  and  look 
at  the  word  volunteer,  and  listen  to  it  as  it 
drops  out  of  use  in  the  highly  organized  life 
of  the  world.     There  is  Roosevelt  oflFering 


to  go  to  France  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer 
group.  But  that  group  could  not  have  met 
the  need.  Only  trained  men  in  huge  num- 
bers could  stand  up  under  the  pressure. 
There  is  Bryan  asking  for  volunteers,  saying, 
"When  our  country  calls  a  million  men  will 
spring  to  arms."  And  in  its  place  there  is 
the  cartoon  illustrating  what  kind  of  arms 
they  sprang  to,  thus  keeping  the  marriage 
license  clerk  working  overtime.  That 
response  would  not  meet  the  need.  There, 
too,  are  the  many  volunteers  who  were  re- 
fused because  unfit  for  trained  service. 
Even  many  drafted  and  accepted  men  were 
dropped  when  it  was  found  they  could  not 
render  service.  The  schools  for  the  students 
— officers'  training  camps — had  a  high 
standard  and  dropped  those  unqualified  for 
leadership.  Thus  the  word  volunteer  soon 
became  less  used. 

All  the  people  who  helped  their  country 
knew  how  to  do  at  least  some  one  thing 
superlatively  well.  The  scientist  came  out 
of  his  laboratory  to  help  at  W^ashington. 
The  trained  agriculturalist  raised  bumper 
crops,  while  the  trained  housewife  learned 
to  do  without  wheat  so  that  Europe  might 
be  fed.  The  trained  business  man  gave  his 
organizing  ability  to  transportation  prob- 
lems. All  came  equipped  because  they  were 
trained  in  thinking  and  in  the  technique 
of  their  jobs.  The  point  was  not  that  they 
volunteered  but  that  they  were  prepared. 
But  all  these  trained  people  did  not  get 
their  knowledge  in  formal  education  or 
in  technical  schools. 

In  our  field  where  did  the  word  volunteer 
come  from?  The  beginnings  of  social  ser- 
vice were  the  expression  of  humanitarianism. 
The  act  of  devotion  to  an  object  was  called 
"volunteering  for  service."  The  services 
were  not  complex  and  were  highly  individual. 
Later,  the  wealthy  who  extended  relief  gave 
their  services  expressing  their  belief  that 
their  temporal  goods  were  wages  received 
in  advance.  Later  still  our  grandfathers 
gave  volunteer  service  on  boards  of  man- 
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agers  of  orphan  asylums.  And  our  kindly 
grandmothers  supported  whole  shiftless 
families  by  the  simple  process  of  feeding, 
clothing  and  housing  them.  Their  deeds  do 
live  after  them  in  complex  form. 

Today  the  motive  which  brings  the  un- 
trained volunteer  to  our  field  is  still  the 
humanitarian  motive;  plus  plenty  of  time; 
plus  the  urging  of  some  of  our  leaders  to 
come  help  in  the  field  of  social  work.  And  my 
motive — how  does  it  differ.^  My  ancestors, 
too,  clamor  for  expression;  and  due  to  so 
many  baskets  of  goodies  hung  on  my  grand- 
mother's arm  I  find  the  time  element  enter- 
ing in — the  time  for  self-support  has 
arrived;  and  I  am  urged  to  enter  the  field 
of  social  work  by  means  of  formal  training. 
There  -is  nothing  inherently  difi"erent,  is 
there,  between  us,  even  though  I  have  other 
motives  also.''  Because  I  shall  be  a  regular 
full-time  or  part-time  paid  worker  in  this 
professional  field  of  social  work,  I  am  called 
trained— dit  a  certain  point  still  undefined! 
Must  I  necessarily  go  untrained  if  I  am  a 
regular  full  or  part-time,  but  unpaid  and  so 
non-professional.''  And  be  called  only  a 
volunteer.^  It  is  the  lack  of  training  which 
is  the  point,  and  not  the  fact  that  I  am 
volunteering. 

Because  we  trained  workers  have  allowed 
the  volunteers  to  be  casual  workers  instead 
of  co-workers  with  us,  who  is  to  blame .'' 
Perhaps  we  can  more  easily  decide  what 
shall  be  the  standard  of  training  for  the 
professional  social  worker  when  we  have 
decided  what  shall  be-  the  standard  of 
training  for  the  nouTprofessional  worker. 

Let  us  examine  what  the  tasks  are  which 
we  have  been  giving  them  all  these  years. 
Some  of  the  tasks  have  been  very  specific: 
filing  and  all  kinds  of  clerical  jobs;  tutoring 
and  taking  children  to  clinics;  giving  motor 
service  for  invalids;  working  on  committees; 
working  on  records.  All  this  may  lead  to 
friendly  visiting,  but  does  not  help  lift  the 
load  of  case  work.  Why  not  think  less  in 
terms  of  specific  tasks,  and  more  in  the 
knowledge  of  technique  for  service?  If  the 
non-professionals  constantly  do  case  work 
under   supervision,   the   check   will   always 


be  there.  Communities  are  aroused  as 
never  before  to  join  in  work  for  their  own 
good,  a  wholly  democratic  thing.  Having 
urged  them  to  join  us,  what  work  are  we 
going  to  give  them — the  same  old  tasks? 

The  Red  Cross  used  huge  groups  to  turn 
out  surgical  supplies  made  in  exactness. 
The  motor  corps  and  canteen  workers  gave 
a  service  measured  down  to  the  minute. 
The  Red  Cross  also  organized  huge  groups 
to  carry  on  the  home  service  work,  and  they 
did  surprisingly  large  slices  of  case  work. 
In  one  city  of  175,000,  before  the  trained 
social  workers  came,  a  volunteer  herself 
had  organized  a  large  group  of  nearly  one 
hundred  non-professional  workers.  Al- 
though there  was  little  chance  for  training 
them  (so  great  was  the  pressure  of  some 
1,000  active  cases  every  month),  still  one 
trained  professional  worker  did  nothing  all 
day  but  guide  the  non-professionals,  talk 
over  case  records  with  them,  supervise  their 
written  work,  and  interview  the  clients  in  the 
interims  of  the  periods  of  service  given  by 
the  group.  To  be  sure  some  did  not  like  the 
irksomeness  of  guidance  and  fell  by  the 
wayside.  But  why  regret  that?  Everybody 
gained  by  that  process.  The  more  intelli- 
gent wanted  rigorous  training,  wanted 
sustained  hours  and  guidance.  They  wanted 
to  know  methods  and  asked  for  criticisms — 
everything  was  grist  to  the  mill.  What 
mill?  The  mill  of  getting  trained.  They 
wanted  to  excel  in  what  they  undertook — 
a  normal  healthy  desire. 

At  a  recent  state  conference  of  social  work, 
a  college  woman,  with  a  home  and  children 
and  many  social  duties  because  of  her 
husband's  position,  presented  a  paper  to  a 
group  of  family  case  workers.  It  contained 
her  convictions  after  a  long  period  of  service 
with  the  Red  Cross.  The  following  are 
excerpts  from  it: 

At  the  mention  of  volunteer  social  service  I  know 
the  picture  that  immediately  comes  to  your  minds — 
sentimental,  worthless,  obligations  accepted  but  not 
fulfilled,  appointments  made  but  not  kept  because 
of  some  intervening  pleasure,  the  best  of  intentions 
but  every  mistake  made  that  the  trained  worker  is 
taught  to  avoid,  wasted  effort,  more  harm  done  than 
good.    I  have  seen  plenty  of  this  myself. 

However,  the  past  two  years  have  helped  to  con- 
summate a  slow  but  steady  change  in  volunteer  work 
and  have  made  it  not  only  possible  but  absolutely 
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imperative  to  tear  to  shreds  that  picture  and  to 
substitute  for  it  the  picture  of  the  volunteer  worker 
as  the  partner  of  the  professional  worker — filling  an 
important  niche  in  social  service.  And  it  is  largely 
up  to  the  professional  workers  to  make  out  of  the 
volunteers  helpers  who  are  not  only  on  their  jobs 
but  onto  their  jobs  as  well The  pro- 
fessional workers  in  the  world  cannot  take  care  of  all 
the  social  service  that  needs  to  be  performed.  Why 
not  use  the  potential  force  of  volunteer  service,  harness 
it  and  make  it  draw  its  load?  This  sounds  ver>'  well 
theoretically,  but  how  are  you  going  to  do  it?  The 
professional  worker  has  not  time  to  train  the  volunteer, 
you  will  say.  I  maintain  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  things  the  professional  ever  put  his 

time    to You    have    already    started 

on  the  right  road.  You  no  longer  allow  the  kind  of 
untrained  service  you  did  when  I  reported,  some  years 
ago,  to  one  of  the  best  known  settlements  in  New  York 
City  offering  my  ser\'ices.  I  was  given  classes  in 
sewing  and  basketry,  with  no  hint  of  the  first  principles 
of  social  service,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  was  sent  into 
the  homes  of  the  children  to  foster  better  relations 
between  the  settlement  and  the  parents — probably 
the  one  job  where,  with  the  least  difficulty,  I  could 
go  wrong  and  do  the  most  harm,  no  matter  how  good 
my  intentions. 

It  simmers  down  to  a  question  of  standards.  Arouse 
enthusiasm  first,  then  maintain  and  insist  on  high 
standards.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike,  the  enthusiasm 
engendered  by  the  war  service  has  not  burned  out. 
Open  their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of 
training  themselves,  oifer  classes  for  such  training, 
suggest  courses  of  reading  to  broaden  further  the 
training,  demand  a  sense  of  responsibility,  drop 
workers  who  do  not  rcsp)ond  after  a  fair  trial.  Then 
offer  interesting  work  and  see  if  your  volunteer  is 
not  a  good  investment.  If  you  have  not  seen  a  sample 
of  good  volunteer  work  make  an  effort  to  find  one.  Un- 
less you  do  you  cannot  have  faith  and  if  you  have  not 
faith  you  will  not  have  the  enthusiasm  to  give  the 
necessary  boost  to  make  the  volunteer  work  worth 
while;  and  if  you  do  not  give  the  necessary'  boost  you 
cannot  make  a  partner  of  the  volunteer  and  you  will 
have  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  regenerating  this 
unregenerate  world. 

This  is  a  quotation  but  also  a  challenge. 

Nobody  likes  dilettantes  except  dilet- 
tantes. There  was  never  less  excuse  for 
them  in  the  world.  When  we  look  for  people 
in  any  relation  of  life  to  do  any  particular 
job  we  pick  special  people  because  they 
know  how  to  do  special  things.  If  I  am 
drowning  I  do  not  care  whether  my  rescuer 
is  a  swimmer,  giving  his  services  at  the  shore 
resort  or  whether  he  is  the  Life  Guard  paid 
by  the  government.  The  point  is,  does  he 
know  how  to  help  me?  Ha?  he  been  taught? 
And  when  I  evaluate  his  services  in  helping 
me  I  think  of  his  skill  in  the  technique  of  his 
job  and  not  whether  he  is  a  volunteer  non- 
professional or  paid  professional. 

This  is  where  the  nettle  pricks  me.  I  feel 
that  the  term  volunteer  with  its  present 
connotation  does  not  describe  what  our  field 


needs.  Moreover  this  fact  must  be  faced. 
Do  we  still  want  to  urge  miscellaneous 
groups  to  make  their  approach  to  social  work 
through  the  case  work  field  ?  I  question  the 
merit  and  wisdom  in  the  methods  and 
results  in  making  the  general  appeal  for 
these  non-professionals.  Carried  out  with 
before-the-war  methods  it  will  weaken  and 
dilute  our  strength.  The  time  has  passed 
when  unless  volunteers  hear  of  problems 
through  case  work  contacts  they  will  not  be 
reached.  The  elementary  schools  are  teach- 
ing civics,  hygiene  and  health  measures. 
The  colleges  teach  the  sciences  of  human 
relations — biology,  history,  government, 
political  and  social  economy.  But  if  we 
want  some  non-professionals  why  not  set 
up  some  more  definite  form  of  selective 
service?  Can  we  take  some  of  the  large 
group  who  will  not  qualify  for  the  schools 
of  social  work  with  their  strictly  professional 
requirements  and  train  them  up  to  a  mini- 
mum standard? 

Our  American  Association  can  see  the 
field  over  the  whole  country.  They  see 
workers  like  the  volunteer  whose  paper  we 
quoted  from,  who  cannot  leave  their  home 
town  but  want  to  be  competent  to  give  some 
form  of  trained  service.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  leaders,  but  they  want  to  follow  leader- 
ship intelligently.  Why  cannot  the  Asso- 
ciation set  up  minimum  standards  and 
organize  the  field  to  have  groups  trained  on 
the  spot?  It  has  been  tried  out  in  a  some- 
what limited  way  and  over  too  short  a 
period  of  time  by  the  Red  Cross. 

The  chief  burden  of  the  old  scheme  was 
that  we  handled  fifty  individuals  in  fifty 
different  ways  and  at  fifty  diff^erent  times  in 
the  day.  Why  not  organize  large  training 
classes  for  case  workers — non-professionals 
who  cannot  qualify  for  the  professional 
schools?  Limit  the  places  authorized  to 
give  such  training  courses.  Plans  and 
methods  of  making  the  experiment  would 
develop  easily  once  the  premise  was  granted 
as  sound.  But  that  involves  changing  our 
ideas  as  to  the  kind  of  service  we  want  and 
feel  we  need  from  these  co-workers.  It  is 
not  only  time  that  we  said  "no"  to  some 
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folks  knocking  at  our  doors,  but  it  is  time 
also  that  we  ceased  holding  the  door  open 
to  nniscellaneous  groups  of  people  and 
ceased  urging  them  to  enter. 

"But,"  say  our  leaders,  "you  cannot 
properly  train  them  this  way."  Are  the 
non-professionals  being  so  properly  trained 
or  even  guided  now?  Yet  they  are  urged  to 
join  us,  and  methods  are  uneven  in  ap- 
proaching them.  "You  will  lower  case 
work  standards."  The  drain  of  the  war 
and  the  shift  of  workers  have  already  affected 
standards.  Will  not  this  effort  rather  help 
us  to  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  be  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  trying  to  conserve  what  is 
best  and  so  go  forward?  "You  will  dilute 
our  strength."  On  the  contrary:  the  re- 
cruits from  the  training  schools  cannot  be- 
come case  workers  fast  enough  to  cover  the 
field,  and  this  effort  will  help  strengthen, 
not  dilute,  an  existing  weakness.  Why  not 
build  up  administrators  and  teachers  in  our 
field  to  guide  the  case  work  of  the  trained 
non-professionals  in  the  field? 

Education  of  the  volunteer  by  giving 
specific  tasks,  unrelated  and  of  a  clerical 
nature,  is  not  education.  For  the  most  part 
for  the  investment  of  your  time  you  have  a 
person  of  potential   ability   in   a   dead-end 


job.  In  the  name  of  education  is  it  worth 
the  time  and  effort?  If  we  want  recruits  in 
our  field  we  shall  have  to  recognize  the  old 
time  volunteer  in  a  new  way.  The  whole 
field  of  social  work  is  suffering  from  an 
influx  of  people,  untrained,  using  our  tech- 
nical terms  loosely,  taking  positions  for 
which  they  are  not  fitted,  sharing  our  titles 
and  causing  misunderstanding  of  the  pro- 
fessionals and  their  standards.  Our  group 
at  least,  on  whom  the  others  depend  so 
largely  for  teaching  foundation  principles, 
should  immediately  take  a  stand  at  this 
our  weakest  point.  Once  we  have  agreed 
on  a  minimum  standard  and  once  the  non- 
professionals have  attained  it,  they  should 
be  permitted  and  expected  to  enter  into  their 
share  of  the  duties  and  rights,  burdens  and 
pleasures  which  go  with  trained  service, 
volunteer  or  paid. 

Can  we  make  these  trained  non-profes- 
sional workers'  approach  to  us  one  they  look 
forward  to  as  comrades  and  co-workers 
under  our  leadership?  And,  honestly,  how 
does  each  one  of  us  look  forward  to  our  re- 
lations with  them?  Our  new  methods  of 
approach  will  really  be  the  way  we  think 
these  things  through,  what  we  think,  and 
then  what  we  as  a  group  do  about  it. 
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EDUCING  the  labor  turnover  had 
grown  to  be  a  popular  indoor 
office  sport  for  harassed  execu- 
tives until  the  late  .industrial  unpleasant- 
ness stopped  the  game.  Huge  percentages 
were  being  greatly  reduced  by  the  injection 
of  intelligence  and  commonsense  into  hir- 
ing and  firing.  A  play  was  usually  made 
for  the  interest  as  well  as  the  efforts  of 
the  workers.  Some  progress  toward  the 
humanizing  of  industry  resulted.  While 
hard  times  has  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  many 
hopeful  experiments  in  personnel  service 
and  industrial  relations,  the  resumption 
of  business  activity  will  undoubtedly  see 
a  further  development  of  the  technique 
of  working  together  productively. 


Social  agencies  have  had  occasion  to  take 
notice  of  their  processions  of  arriving  and 
departing  workers,  and  to  attempt  to  find 
some  offset,  if  possible,  for  the  lure  of 
"better  jobsl"  Percentages  of  turnover 
have  been  reduced  in  certain  agencies  by 
careful  attention  to  methods  of  hiring. 
The  disconcerting  interchange  of  workers 
born  of  war's  needs  has  appreciably  di- 
minished. The  tendency  toward  reduction 
of  social  machinery  will  probably  dis- 
courage job  itinerancy  on  the  part  of 
social  workers  and  in  general  things  are 
settling  down.  However,  the  supply  of 
trained  workers  is  never  adequate  and  the 
tendency  to  prey  on  the  neighboring  agency 
for  promising  recruits  is  increasingly  great. 
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Is  there  some  middle  ground?  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  productive  labor  turn- 
over in  social  work?  What  may  be  done 
to  economize  in  the  distribution  of  trained 
service? 

The  numerical  percentage  of  turnover 
does  not  tell  the  entire  story.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  single  agency  a  60  per 
cent  turnover  represents  for  the  moment 
a  real  loss  accompanied  as  it  is  by  waste  of 
time  and  effort  in  finding  and  starting  new 
workers,  even  though  they  be  well  trained 
in  the  technique  of  their  work.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  entire  field  of  case  work 
or  the  general  field  of  organized  social 
effort,  such  a  transfer  of  workers  may  show 
a  net  gain  due  to  better  placement  and  the 
increased  efficiency  that  accompanies  ful- 
filled ambition.  Even  for  the  single  agency 
concerned,  certain  compensations  may  tend 
to  reduce  very  materially  the  damage 
caused  by  the  staff  changes,  so  that  the 
actual  percentage  figures  do  not  give  a 
true  picture.  Not  how  many  workers  left 
positions  during  the  year  but  why  did  they 
go,  under  what  circumstances  did  they 
leave,  where  have  they  gone,  and  how  well 
have  they  been  prepared  for  the  new 
position  are  the  fundamental  questions  for 
consideration.  The  attempt  to  reduce  the 
percentage  through  well  known  principles 
of  business  efficiency  will  prove  a  temporary 
expedient  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  fundamental  problems  of  place- 
ment from  the  worker's  as  well  as  the 
agency's  viewpoint. 

Furthermore,  zero  is  not  an  ideal  per- 
centage of  labor  turnover.  Conceive,  if 
you  will,  a  society  with  board,  staff  and 
office  personnel  unchanged  over  any  con- 
siderable period  and  you  will  immediately 
picture  a  static  condition  of  affairs.  Change 
in  personnel  is  the  normal,  not  the  unusual 
thing.  If  the  stream  of  effort  in  any  agency 
is  to  be  kept  pure  it  must  have  as  one  of  its 
sources  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  on 
the  part  of  its  workers.  Some  of  this  zeal 
may  come  from  intensive  application  on 
the  job  without  any  thought  of  changing, 
but  for  many  a  growing  interest  will  mean 
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widening  relationships,  including  other  fields 
both  geographical  and  professional.  A 
necessary  incident  to  the  upkeep  of  an 
agency,  therefore,  is  the  development  of 
such  a  policy  in  regard  to  staff  promo- 
tions and  adjustments  both  inside  and 
outside  the  society  as  will  reduce  to  lowest 
terms  the  item  of  professional  depreciation 
due  to  lack  of  ambition,  initiative  or 
individual  growth  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 
In  such  a  field  as  social  work  there  is 
also  the  very  definite  compensation  of 
individual  talents  and  aptitudes.  In  spite 
of  all  our  efforts  to  standardize  processes, 
we  fortunately  are  unable  to  make  mere 
automatons  of  workers.  The  departing 
worker  may  therefore  unconsciously  be 
the  means  of  bringing  in  a  personality 
happily  quite  different  from  her  own. 

Keeping  the  normal  flow  of  workers 
through  an  agency  operating  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  give  life  to  the  movement 
may  well  claim  the  thoughtful  study  of 
any  general  secretary.  Where  such  a 
conscious  effort  is  consistently  made  there 
will  soon  be  many  evidences  of  that  in- 
tangible but  real  life  which  justifies  a 
society's  existence  in  the  eyes  of  its  patrons 
and  of  the  public  generally.  Such  a  policy 
includes,  among  other  things,  the  com- 
mending of  valuable  workers  to  other 
organizations,  a  generous  attitude  toward 
change  when  the  initiative  comes  from 
the  other  agency,  a  continuous  anticipa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  secretary  and 
workers  that  each  will  be  offered  opportu- 
nities for  greater  service  in  proportion 
to  his  growth  and  an  assuredness  that  when 
the  time  comes  there  will  be  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Such  an  office  soon  becomes  known  and 
attracts  ambitious  and  capable  workers. 
In  brief  it  means  the  secretary  under- 
stands training  for  the  widest  possible 
usefulness  in  the  general  field  of  social 
service  to  be  one  of  his  functions  as  execu- 
tive of  a  single  agency. 

In   view   of   his    recent   retirement   it   is 
possible    without    invidious    distinction    to 
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mention  Mr.  Frederic  Almy  as  one  who 
included  this  duty  in  his  conception  of 
his  task  as  general  secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society.  A  formid- 
able list  of  leaders  in  social  work  might  be 
compiled  from  those  going  out  from  the 
Buffalo  society  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  Necessarily  all  workers  come  from 
somewhere  and  if  their  arrival  in  some 
responsible  position  has  come  as  a  result 
of  thoughtful  planning  on  the  part  of 
secretaries  and  others  in  the  work  rather 
than  in  spite  of  obstacles  consciously  or 
unconsciously  placed  in  their  way  by  those 
responsible  for  the  day  to  day  routine, 
the  movement  on  the  whole  exhibits  a 
more  healthy  growth. 

A  single  magazine  article  does  not  permit 
an  extended  discussion  of  ways  and  means 
for  accomplishing  this  somewhat  informal 
training  of  workers  for  later  and  other 
usefulness.  One  point,  however,  may  prove 
suggestive,  namely,  the  importance  of 
a  closer  contact  between  the  official  policy 
board  of  the  society  (usually  known  as 
the  directors)  and  the  case  workers.  In 
a  large  society  with  elaborate  district 
organization,  the  gap  between  the  general 
secretary  and  the  case  workers  is  real 
enough,  though  long  experience  has  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  bridging  this 
as  effectively  as  possible.  Little  or  no 
attention  has  apparently  been  given  to 
the  relation  between  the  board  'of  directors 
and  the  case  workers.  Does  not  this  point 
to  one  lost  opportunity  for  the  type  of 
training  above  mentioned  ? 

"I  never  saw  an  executive  committee 
before  I  went  to  be  secretary  of  the  society 
at  R — ,"  said  a  worker  recently.  "I  found 
them  divided  over  questions  of  policy, 
accustomed  to  debate  office  details  at 
length  and  in  general  entirely  uneducated 
in  the  function  and  duties  of  board  mem- 
bers. If  I  could  have  known  how  a  secre- 
tary dealt  with  his  board  in  meetings,  if  I 
could  have  even  visited  such  a  meeting,  I 
would  have  avoided  some  of  my  early  mis- 
takes." 

In  one  of  the  large  societies  it  was  con- 


sidered   a    notable    event    recently    when 
for    the    first    time    the    governing    board 
listened   to  the   presentation  of  the   needs 
of  a  district  by  a  district  secretary.     Do 
not  these  two  instances  carry  hints?    Would 
not  a  closer  relation  between  those  deter-; 
mining  policies  and  those  doing  the  work, 
be   of   mutual    advantage?      Much   of   thei 
turmoil  in  the  industrial  world  is  properly 
charged    to    this    artificial    separation.      Is 
it  possible  that  some  of  the  unrest  among 
social  workers  comes  from  a  similar  cause 
and   would   some   thought   on   the   subject 
be    worth    the    attention    of    those    facing 
organization  problems? 

No  universal  scheme  would  serve  the 
purpose.  Neither  would  any  artificially 
mechanical  device  in  any  given  situationi 
result  in  the  by-products  sought.  TwO; 
suggestions,  however,  might  be  offered. 
First,  that  the  attendance  at  directors' 
meetings  by  some  of  the  workers  be  the 
usual  rather  than  the  unusual  or  unknown; 
thing.  Second,  that  workers  giving  evi- 
dence of  some  promotional  capacity  be 
entrusted  with  specific  pieces  of  work 
that  will  ultimately  bring  them  before  the 
board  of  directors. 

Just  how  the  former  should  be  brought 
about  could  only  be  determined  by  careful 
thought  and  planning.  Certainly  no  one 
would  advocate  intruding  in  truly  confi-' 
dential  relations  nor  distracting  a  worker's 
attention  from  the  duties  of  the  work  in 
hand.  It  would  be  interesting  to  examine, 
the  minutes  of  any  board  of  directors 
applying  to  them  a  test  as  to  their  con- 
fidential character  with  reference  to  those 
on  the  paid  staff  of  the  society.  What 
items  would  indicate  discussion  that  could 
not  have  been  heard  by  the  case  workers? 
Applying  another  test:  Is  the  case  worker, 
trained  in  the  importance  of  observing 
confidential  relationships,  more  likely  to 
give  out  improper  information  to  the  public 
than  the  average  board  member?  Would 
not  case  workers  expect  in  the  working  out 
of  such  a  scheme  that  questions  of  personnel 
or  other  truly  confidential  matters  would  be 
discussed  in  closed  executive  sessions? 
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At  present  an  air  of  mystery  surrounds 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  from 
which  emerges  later  fairly  complete  infor- 
mation for  any  individual  enjoying  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  a  board  mem- 
ber. If  this  round  about  and  unequal 
dissemination  of  official  information  were 
replaced  by  a  normal  reporting  through 
various  staff  members,  this,  like  most 
mysteries,  would  dissolve  into  thin  air. 
If  in  addition  the  younger  workers  could 
see  the  secretary  in  his  relation  with  his 
board,  they  could  observe  the  processes 
by  which  he  undertakes  to  educate  board 
members,  new  and  old,  in  the  ideals  and 
activities  of  family  case  work.  If  they 
could  see  him  compelled  to  lay  aside 
perfectly  good  plans  for  expediency's  sake 
without  in  any  way  sacrificing  the  prin- 
ciples involved  or  endangering  the  ultimate 
successful  outcome  of  the  policy,  they 
would  in  all  these  respects  be  laying  a 
background  against  a  possible  day  when 
some  of  them  too  might  face  a  committee 
in  R — .  It  is  conceivable  too  that  on 
matters  requiring  the  most  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  case  work  practice,  a  visiting 
case  worker  might  make  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  board's  discussion, 
resulting  in  influencing  their  vote  on  a  defi- 
nite policy.  The  larger  the  society  the  more 
apt  this  is  to  be  true. 

As  the  basis,  therefore,  for  a  fruitful 
interaction  of  thought  in  determining  poli- 
cies, some  such  relationship  is  worth 
considering. 

Not  all  case  workers  ought  to  consider 
secretaryships,  nor  indeed  will  the  pro- 
ceedings of  boards  of  directors  greatly 
stir  many  workers.  There  is,  however, 
the  worker  who  appreciates  keenly  the 
scene  she  witnesses.  There  are  other 
workers  who  in  other  ways  indicate  the 
probability  that  their  talents  would  best 
be  conserved  for  themselves  and  the 
movement  if  they  were  early  to  seek  an 
executive  position.  Here  again  a  definite 
method  of  working  out  a  plan  for  discover- 
ing such  recruits  and  giving  them  some 
incidental  training  in  connection  with  their 


regular  duties  is  the  highest  type  of  personnel 
policy.  One  suggestion  is  that  definite 
tasks  be  assigned,  such  as  a  share  in  the 
presentation  of  the  budget,  the  working 
out  of  a  relationship  with  a  known  friendly 
neighboring  agency,  the  question  of  new 
offices,  etc.  Could  the  budding  secretary 
receive  her  first  dash  of  cold  water  from  the 
unfeeling  board  member  while  still  under 
the  expert  protection  of  the  general  secre- 
tary much  would  be  gained  for  future 
family  social  work  in  R — . 

Very  few  will  question  the  wisdom  of  a 
closer  relationship  between  board  members 
and  w^orkers.  Why  then  has  it  not  come 
about?  Partly  from  sheer  inertia  and 
partly,  I  believe,  because  of  a  fundamental 
mistake  in  most  organization  for  human 
effort,  namely  the  idea  that  division  of 
labor  implies  division  of  interest.  Convic- 
tion as  to  the  need  rather  than  mere  ac- 
quiescence to  the  proposition  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  necessary  effort  to  bring 
about  a  change.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
has  been  little  emphasis  on  the  loss  of 
professional  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  and  lack  of  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
board  member  due  to  this  official  gap. 
Every  one  assumes  the  privacy  of  the 
board  room  as  the  normal,  customary 
thing.  Until  that  door  is  broken  down  the 
board  member  officially  will  not  know 
the  worker  and  vice  versa.  Division  of 
labor  has  its  margins  of  efficiency.  One 
of  them  is  that  of  interest  in  the  entire 
job.  Who  cares  to  work  at  something 
totally  unrelated  to  anything  else?  Unless 
the  worker  engaged  expertly  in  a  minute 
process  can  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
complete  product  or  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  business,  all  the  cardinal  industrial 
sins  of  today  are  apt  to  be  the  result, 
even  to  Bolshevism!  Fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately the  case  worker  has  not  one 
but  a  series  of  complete  problems  presented 
for  solution,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
case  worker  becoming  a  Bolshevist  through 
the  route  suggested.  There  is  a  time, 
however,     when     any    case    worker    feels 
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the  need  of  knowing  what  it  is  all  about 
and  who  says  so.  The  organization  should 
safeguard  itself  and  encourage  the  satis- 
faction of  such  emotional  inquiry  by  a 
suitable  plan. 

Long  and  faithfully  have  we  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  trained  case  workers. 
Equally  vigorous  has  been  the  demand  for 
competent  executives.  What  are  we  doing 
to  fill  this  latter  demand?  Assuming 
without  question  the  importance  of  native 


ability  (is  it  unimportant  in  any  position?), 
agreeing  that  real  ability  is  apt  to  shovs 
itself  in  spite  of  obstacles,  it  still  remains 
true  that  some  problems  can  be  anticipated 
for  which  there  should  be  training.  The 
unusually  capable  will  be  saved  unnecessary 
blunders  and  persons  of  average  ability 
will  have  a  better  guarantee  against  com- 
plete failure.  For  this  training  not  only 
the  schools  but  social  agencies  are  jointly 
responsible.    How  shall  it  be  given? 


THE  CLASS  ROOM  HALF  OF  TRAINING 

ELIZABETH    F.    HOPSON 

Case  Work  Supervisor,  Newark  Bureau  of  Social  and  Family  Service 


FEW  candidates  for  training  in  family 
social  work  come  up  to  our  ideal 
standard  in  every  particular,  and 
it  is  the  task  of  the  training  agency  to  select 
those  who  possess  to  the  largest  degree  the 
desired  qualities  and  to  plan  courses  that 
will  go  far  to  remedy  inevitable  deficiencies 
in  education  or  in  personal  characteristics. 
Some  will  need  brief  courses  in  social 
sciences.  Others,  especially  recent  college 
graduates,  will  need  judicious  treatment 
to  overcome  the  hardness  and  dogmatism 
of  youth  and  to  substitute  a  more  humble 
attitude  toward  the  world. 

The  announcements  of  the  schools  for 
social  work  are  generous  in  the  offer  of 
courses  as  varied  as  labor  problems,  immi- 
gration, juvenile  delinquency,  social  statis- 
tics, and  child  welfare.  They  agree  that 
family  case  work  is  one  of  the  foundation- 
stones  of  social  work  and  often  require  a 
course  in  this  subject  for  all  students, 
whatever  be  their  aim — family  work,  in- 
dustrial research,  community  organization, 
or  any  other  vocation.  This  follows  the 
educational  principle  of  "proceeding  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,"  since  the 
family  is  the  institution  nearest  to  the 
experience  of  everyone.  Through  the  family 
and  its  relationships,  the  student  can  be 
led  up  to  the  questions  of  housing,  industry, 
law,  health,  and  the  problem  of  removing 
outward  hindrances  to  the  development 
of  family  life. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 


the  requirement  of  a  course  in  case  work 
for  all  students  does  not  load  up  the  class 
with  those  who  are  totally  unfitted  for 
dealing  with  families  and  who,  therefore, 
acquire  nothing  but  a  distaste  for  this  kind 
of  social  work  and  a  resultant  unsympa- 
thetic attitude.  Competent  vocational 
guidance  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  might  disclose  these  inaptitudes  and 
give  such  students  an  opportunity  for  other 
courses  that  would  serve  as  a  background 
for  their  special  vocation. 

The  students  who  are  preparing  for  family 
social  work  should  be  guided  to  choose 
from  the  curriculum  some  courses  that  bear 
directly  on  family  problems  and  some  which 
develop  a  different  mode  of  thought,  such 
as  statistics.  A  two  year  course  usually 
includes  a  study  of  case  work  with  various 
allied  subjects,  as  for  instance  the  institu- 
tion of  the  family,  laws  and  courts  in  their 
social  aspects  and  the  psychology  of  human 
behavior. 

The  field  work  accompanying  a  course 
in  case  work  is  usually  given  in  a  family 
agency.  Often  two  consecutive  days  a  week, 
or  four  half  days  are  spent  in  the  agency. 
In  other  instances,  a  month  of  field  work 
is  given  first,  then  three  months  of  class 
work,  this  alternation  continuing  through- 
out the  course.  At  all  times,  four  hours 
a  week  are  spent  at  the  school  in  conference 
and  in  the  case  work  class;  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  few  families  is  continuously' 
carried,   requiring   perhaps  twelve  hours  a  I 
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week  in  the  periods  of  time  set  for  study. 
A  third  plan,  better  fitted  for  new  workers- 
in-training  in  a  family  agency  than  for 
most  students,  is  to  have  the  first  hour  of 
the  day  spent  in  class  and  the  rest  in  the 
field.  Too  often  workers  in  training  meet 
for  lectures  and  discussion  only  for  an  hour 
or  two  a  week,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
society  are  allowed  to  defer  the  meetings 
of  the  class  and  to  relegate  it  to  the  back- 
ground. Whenever  possible,  the  class  should 
meet  within  a  month  after  the  new  workers 
arrive.  If  in  a  small  society  the  new  workers 
are  too  few  to  form  a  class,  the  theoretical 
side  of  case  work  must  be  systematically 
presented  to  them  by  the  secretar>% 

It  has  been  said  that  a  school  curriculum, 
particularly  one  of  a  professional  nature, 
should  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  worker's 
conscious  need  for  knowledge,  for  the 
clarifying  of  his  ideas,  for  the  discussion 
of  problems  that  have  come  up  in  his  work. 
The  class  for  workers-in-training,  held 
within  the  family  agency,  and  no  less  the 
school  for  social  work  with  its  varied  courses, 
appeared  in  response  to  a  definite  demand 
of  the  workers.  Individual  training,  even 
by  experienced  and  inspiring  social  workers, 
lacks  something  that  only  a  class  can  supply. 
The  judgment  of  one's  peers  has  always 
possessed  a  certain  measure  of  comfort  as 
well  as  of  justice.  Solitary  workers-in- 
training  or  a  little  group  of  two  or  three 
students  in  a  district  office  are  apt  to  become 
discouraged  at  their  own  shortcomings  and 
will  be  considerably  cheered  at  finding  a 
whole  class  in  the  same  low  stage  of  develop- 
ment. In  their  company  the  beginner 
dares  to  put  forth  her  nascent  ideas  and  to 
criticize  other  people's  statements.  The 
instructor,  moreover,  can  often  get  more 
of  an  insight  into  the  personality  of  the 
student  in  the  course  of  free  discussion 
than  she  could  in  a  private  interview,  and 
finds  it  easier  to  give  a  serious  criticism 
to  a  group  than  to  an  individual. 

In  a  district  office  the  work  cannot  be 
arranged  exactly  to  fit  the  stage  of  the 
student's  mental  development.  Necessarily 
the   new   experiences    come    to    her   in    an 

[ 


illogical  sequence.  She  is  likely  to  have 
during  the  first  few  weeks  only  one  case 
of  truancy,  one  in  which  the  relatives  are 
"difficult,"  one  or  two  that  require  hospital 
care,  and  so  on.  She  cannot  generalize 
from  these  few  instances,  and  yet  her  mind, 
if  it  is  growing,  wants  to  formulate  some 
sort  of  theory  from  these  data.  A  class  in 
case  work,  with  students  who  have  already 
met  some  of  their  problems  and  are  eager 
to  talk  about  them,  and  with  an  instructor 
who  leads  but  does  not  dogmatize  gives 
the  opportunity  for  bringing  order  out  of 
a  chaos  of  impressions  and  meeting  the 
need  for  a  certain  amount  of  theory.  If 
the  student's  mind  tends  to  bewilderment 
at  the  mass  of  detail  and  technique,  the 
class  discussion  may  help  her  by  the  relating 
of  family  problems  to  the  larger  questions 
of  social  justice.  A  case  of  unemployment 
will  lead  to  industrial  questions;  tuber- 
culosis to  a  discussion  of  housing  conditions 
and  city  planning;  truancy  to  a  study  of 
educational  reforms.  A  significant  illus- 
tration of  a  direct  contribution  of  family 
social  work  to  social  reform  is  the  history 
of  the  New  York  Tenement  House  Law  of 
1901  which  grew  directly  out  of  the  evidence 
of  need  given  by  case  workers  and  the 
activity  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety Tenement  House  Committee. 

To  a  case  work  class  field  work  is  es- 
sential. It  furnishes  illustrations  and  ex- 
amples of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
It  keeps  actual  people  in  the  forefront  of 
the  student's  mind  and  prevents  the  over- 
emphasis of  theory.  It  makes  possible 
the  scientific  method  of  study,  building  up 
from  case  after  case  an  hypothesis  which 
is  repeatedly  tested  by  more  cases  until 
it  stands  or  falls.  Frequent  conferences 
between  the  instructor  and  the  training 
supervisors  will  provide  sufficient  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  students  can  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  the  discussion  from  their 
own  experiences  and  for  what  field  work 
they  have  been  prepared  in  class.  Such 
conferences,  in  addition  to  written  reports, 
will  suggest  to  each  of  the  co-ordinate 
trainers  that  a  student  needs  help  in  a 
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certain  kind  of  thinking,  has  revealed  in 
class  some  personal  idiosyncrasy,  has  done 
a  piece  of  work  that  she  should  be  asked 
to  report  on  in  class,  or  has  made  a  mistake 
and  can  be  made  to  see  it  better  if  the  class 
discusses  the  subject. 

Since  cases  actually  being  handled  by 
the  student  are  brought  up  in  class,  the 
instructor  should  have  read  some  at  least 
of  the  records.  She  should  be  careful  not 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  treatment  that  could 
in  any  way  seem  to  supersede  that  of  the 
responsible  secretary. 

Though  the  outline  of  the  course  must 
be  elastic  enough  to  fit  the  student's  devel- 
opment in  field  work,  the  topics  may  be 
arranged  in  logical  order  and  readings 
assigned  where  they  naturally  fit  in.  A 
plan  frequently  followed  takes  up  the  charity 
organization  movement,  the  normal  family, 
causes  of  distress  both  social  and  individual, 
methods  of  obtaining  information  and 
making  a  diagnosis,  treatment  of  diflterent 
groups,  use  of  relief,  co-operation  with  other 
agencies,  etc.  Another  course  follows  closely 
the  plan  of  action  used  in  handling  a  case — 
determination  of  present  condition  of  fam- 
ily, interpretation  of  social  history,  diag- 
nosis and  plans  of  treatment.  When  the 
course  centers  about  the  intensive  study 
of  two  or  three  cases  in  the  school  year, 
the  instructor  can  best  arrange  the  topics 
to  be  presented  in  three  or  four  groups,  not 
in  logical  or  chronological  order,  but  classi- 
fied   as    simple,    less    simple,    least   simple. 

In  a  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  1920 
National  Conference  'of  Social  Work,  Porter 
Lee  says  that  the  case  work  method  meant 
originally  the  use  of  cases  "as  illustrations 
in  showing  the  soundness  of  principles  di- 
dactically presented.  .  .  .  The  newer  use  is 
to  develop  resourcefulness  and  right  habits 
of  thought.  ...  If  a  class  of  students  is 
presented  with  a  concrete -situation  taken 
from  the  records  of  a  social  agency  and 
representing  a  problem  which  the  agency 
has  worked  at,  the  class  has  evidently  the 
same  opportunity  to  show  a  skilled  handling 
of  this  situation  that  the  agency  had.  Dis- 
cussion will  bring  out  the  method  used." 


In  using  this  teaching  method,  the  in- 
structor selects  a  record  in  which  the  prob- 
lem is  comparatively  simple,  and  reads  it 
to  the  class,  in  the  original  words,  but 
sometimes  re-arranging  the  entries  to  fit 
her  plan.  The  class  follows  step  by  step 
the  process  of  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
criticising  what  was  done,  suggesting  a 
different  action,  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
encountered,  discussing  the  technique  of 
letter  writing,  of  visiting  relatives,  and  so 
on.  If  the  case  calls  for  co-operation  with 
a  juvenile  court  or  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium, 
or  for  information  about  marriage  laws, 
the  class  digresges  to  consider  these  subjects, 
and  reading  may  be  assigned  to  supplement 
the  discussion.  The  student  may  be  asked 
to  write  a  letter  that  may  be  an  improve- 
ment on  one  in  the  case  record,  to  report 
as  exactly  as  possible  a  dialogue  that 
actually  took  place  between  herself  and  an 
employer.  At  all  points,  comparison  is 
made  with  experiences  that  have  appeared 
in  the  student's  field  work.  At  a  later  period 
of  the  class,  the  students  may  be  asked  to 
bring  records  of  their  own  for  presentation 
and  discussion  as  in  case  conference. 

To  impress  the  fact  that  case  work  prob- 
lems are  universal  and  that  an  informal 
kind  of  case  work  is  being  done  everywhere, 
the  student  may  be  asked  to  find  examples 
in  history,  biography  or  fiction.  One  illus- 
tration is  Dr.  Lavendar's  interview  with 
Helena  Ritchie  in  Margaret  Deland's  novel; 
another  is  in  Oscar  Wilde's  Lady  Winder- 
mere^ s  Fan.  St.  John  Ervine's  John  Ferguson 
presents  a  good  problem  for  analysis  from 
a  case  work  viewpoint.  In  the  editorial  in 
The  Family  (May,  1920)  on  case  work  in 
literature,  a  definition  is  given  that  fits 
this  untechnical  kind  of  case  work — "case 
work  is  an  attempt  by  persistent  and 
sympathetic  care  on  the  part  of  one  person 
to  influence  the  life  of  another  toward  some 
definite  improvement  in  his  course  of 
action." 

In  summarizing  the  reasons  for  making 
class  room  study  an  essential  part  of  train- 
ing both  for  students  and  for  new  workers, 
note: 
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First:  The  course  in  case  work  in  a  school 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  broad  selection 
of  other  studies. 

Second:  The  class  room  gives  a  much 
needed  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
express  her  ideas  and  get  the  reaction  of 
the  group. 

Third:  The  theory  of  case  work  and  its 
relation  to  social  justice  can  best  be  brought 
out  by  discussion  of  concrete  cases. 

Fourth:  The  class  and  field  work  can  be 


correlated  by  close  co-operation  of  the 
directors  of  both. 

Fifth:  All  the  topics  that  need  to  be 
discussed  in  a  case  work  class  can  be  in- 
troduced in  connection  with  the  intensive 
study  of  a  few  case  records. 

Sixth:  The  case  method  of  teaching  is 
the  most  effective  way  of  developing  in  a 
student  the  rudiments  of  the  three  factors 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lee — philosophy,  knowl- 
edge, and  skill. 


IN  OUR  OWN  FIELD 


ANOTHER  college  to  honor  social  work  as  a 
profession  this  year  was  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  which  at  its  fifty-fifth 
bommencement  in  June  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  on  James  F.  Jackson, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Cleveland.  The  degree  was  "in  recognition  of  dis- 
tinguished service  rendered  humanity  in  the  field 
Df  family  social  service."  Mr.  Jackson  was  a  graduate 
pf  the  College  in  1883  and  has  been  active  in  social 
ivork  for  twenty-nine  years,  seventeen  of  which  have 
been  spent  with  the  Associated  Charities  in  Cleveland. 


'  ANOTHER  ANNUAL  MEETING 

^kTOT  a  stiff,  formal  meeting!"  declared  all  the 
L  ^  department  heads  when  the  subject  of  the 
annual  meeting  was  broached  to  them  last  fall. 
BO  safe  a  distance  did  we  keep  from  that  fearful 
Contingency  and  so  successful  did  we  find  the  results 
that  other  societies  making  plans  for  the  year  may  wish 

0  hear  about  them. 

1  As  a  member  of  the  Community  Chest,  the  Social 
Service  Federation  of  Toledo  has  no  special  list  of 
lubscribers  and  no  individual  membership.  All  busi- 
ness transactions  are  handled  by  the  twelve  trustees. 
This  annual  meeting  was  therefore  chiefly  an  occasion 
lor  education  about  the  organization  and  its  seven 
lepartments:  Family  Ser\'ice,  Children's  Aid,  Educa- 
|ion  and  Research,  Better  Housing,  Confidential  Clear- 
jng  House,  Waj'farers'  Lodge,  and  Fresh  Air  Camp. 

The  place  chosen  was  the  Way-iarers'  Lodge,  a.second- 
tory  "hotel"  which  formed  an  effective  background 
or  the  November  decorations  of  corn  stalks  and  pump- 
tms.  The  main  lobby  was  set  as  reception  and  dining 
oom,  while  the  large  dormitor>'  was  transmuted  into 
n  auditorium. 

We  mailed  printed  invitations  to  a  selected  list  of 
,000,  supporting  them  by  daily  press  notices  for  a 
.^eek,  and  planned  for  100  guests.  Instead,  we  greeted 
early  400,  three  fourths  of  whom  had  made  reserva- 
ions  for  the  supper  and  paid  in  advance.  The  house 
(•as  filled  to  capacity. 

Although  the  program  consisted  of  four  independent 
astallments,  most  of  the  guests  came  early  and  re- 


mained for  the  whole  evening.  From  5  to  6  we  held 
open  house  in  our  suite  of  offices,  newly  swept  and 
garnished  for  the  occasion.  Each  department  displayed 
posters  or  an  exhibit  of  some  sort,  explained  by  the 
department  head.  The  day  nursery,  employment 
office,  and  dental  dispensary  in  the  same  building, 
though  independent  agencies,  were  all  shown  to  the 
public.  Most  appealing  of  the  exhibits  was  the  supper 
arranged  in  the  day  nursery  for  twenty  baby  boarders 
of  our  Children's  Aid  Department. 

By  6  o'clock  guests  were  standing  in  line  at  the 
counter  of  the  lodge,  two  blocks  from  the  office,  where 
they  were  given  handouts  on  paper  plates  and  tin 
cups  of  coffee.  A  church  society  undertook  this  serv'ice 
at  a  set  price  per  plate.  The  wayfarers,  cleaned  and 
brushed  until  they  shone,  mingled  unnoticed  with 
the  crowd. 

After  supper  we  adjourned  to  the  auditorium,  where 
the  former  president  of  the  trustees  introduced  the 
new  president,  followed  by  the  superintendent  and  the 
department  heads,  each  of  whom  gave  a  four-minute 
summary  of  the  year's  work.  These  talks  occupied 
about  an  hour,  and  were  followed  by  an  informal  pro- 
gram of  music,  monologues,  and  fun  presented  by  a 
delegation  from  one  of  the  men's  luncheon  clubs  of  the 
city.  With  cider  and  doughnuts  the  meeting  was 
concluded  at  10. 

Not  very  formal — certainly  not  stiff!  Such  an 
atmosphere  would  have  been  outlawed  by  the  setting 
itself.  But  less  than  a  month  later  we  were  launched 
on  the  biggest  wave  of  Christmas  giving  the  town  has 
ever  known,  all  handled  through  our  confidential  clear- 
ing house.  In  another  month  we  were  inundated  by 
unemployment,  with  all  the  dangers  of  hysteria  due 
to  a  public  emergency.  All  the  social  agencies  of  the 
city  and  the  community  as  well  threw  their  resources 
into  the  common  need  and  helped  the  Social  Service 
Federation  feel  its  way  through  the  fog. 

We  issued  no  printed  annual  report  last  year,  experi- 
menting instead  with  this  open  meeting.  It  cost  about 
$100  in  money  and  a  great  deal  more  in  thought.  But 
to  our  minds  it  was  worth  all  it  cost. 

Florence  M.  Seder 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

HANDBOOK  OF  Social  Resources  of  the 
United  States:  Genevieve  Poyneer  Hendricks. 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C,  1921, 
300  pp.  This  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  social 
worker's  library.  It  makes  easily  accessible  informa- 
tion regarding  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  organi- 
zations, national  in  scope,  which  afford  resources  for 
the  betterment  of  social  conditions.  Church  societies 
as  well  as  non-sectarian  agencies  are  included,  and 
there  is  a  goodly  list  of  government  bureaus,  etc.  Since 
the  Handbook  has  not  attempted  the  impossible  task 
of  listing  agencies  which  are  merely  regional  or  local 
in  scope,  it  might  have  been  well  to  have  indicated  in 
the  title  that  the  Handbook  is  one  of  national  organiza- 
tions. Naturally,  the  majority  of  the  agencies  whose 
scope  is  national  are  concerned  with  educational  propa- 
ganda, informational  or  promotional  activities,  rather 
than  with  the  more  concrete  social  service  which  may 
properly  be  rendered  by  state  or  local  societies.  These 
national  organizations  can,  however,  give  information 
regarding  local  activities  of  similar  purpose. 

The  information  regarding  fellowships  for  social 
research  and  scholarships  for  training  in  health  and 
social  work,  as  well  as  that  about  the  various  funds 
and  foundations  which  are  nation-wide  in  their  appli- 
cation, is  particularly  valuable. 

The  compilers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
excellent  arrangement,  the  clear  type  and  the  "handy" 
form  of  this  national  directory  of  social  resources.  The 
loose  leaf  form,  giving  an  opportunity  for  limitless 
revision  and  enlargement  at  a  minimum  cost,  might 
well  be  adopted  for  directories  of  local  agencies  as  well. 


in  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  For  instance,  th< 
National  Information  Bureau  was  organized  to  do  i 
particular  piece  of  work  which,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, it  was  felt  could  not  be  done  by  the  Bureau  ol 
Advice  and  Information  conducted  by  the  New  Yorl 
Society. 


A  CORRECTION 

THE  editors  regret  that  in  reporting  the  public 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  the  May  iss,ue  of  The  Family 
(page  69)  an  effort  to  condense  a  quotation  from 
Periscoping  the  Past  has  given  a  wrong  impression: 
"The  Municipal  Lodging  House,  the  Survey  Magazine, 
the  National  Information  Bureau,  the  Russell  Sage 
Library,  and  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association 
were  started  and  carried  on  by  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  until  their  worth  had  been  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated to  warrant  their  being  taken  over  by  the 
municipality  or  the  inauguration  of  independent 
organizations."  It  was  not  our  intention  to  imply 
that  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  was 
to  be  credited  with  more  than  its  due  of  achievement. 
The  present  organizations  listed  are  an  outgrowth  or 
development  of  early  beginnings  which  had  their  origin 


WE  HAVE  received  requests  for  the  April,  192c 
(Vol.  I,  No.  2),  and  March,  1921  (Vol.  II,  No 
l),  issues  of  The  Family.  These  two  issues  an 
now  out  of  print  and  if  any  of  our  readers  has  extra 
copies  which  he  would  be  willing  to  dispose  of  at  th« 
usual  rate — twenty  cents  a  copy — we  shall  be  glad  tc 
receive  them. 

DIRECTORY  CHANGES 

Connecticut — Meriden:  Roy  French,  secretary. 
Norwich:  Miss  Edith  Moran,  secretary. 
New  Haven:  John  B.  Dawson,  secretary. 

Iowa — Oskaloosa:  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work. 

Kansas — El  Dorado:  Mrs.  E.  R.  Oldfield,  secretary. 

Massachusetts — Brockton:  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work. 
Salem:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Di  Somma,  secretary. 
Somerville:  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preble,  secretary. 

New  Hampshire — Portsmouth:  Miss  Ida  Hull,  secre- 
tary. 

New   Jersey — Elizabeth:  Charity   Organization    So- 
ciety changed  to  Family  Welfare  Society. 
Morristown:  Miss  Mary  B.  Sayles,  secretary. 

New  York — Buffalo:  David  C.  Adie,  secretary. 
New  Brighton,  S.  I.:  Miss  Marjorie  Prevost,  secre- 
tary. 

Oneonta:  Federation  for  Social  Welfare  changed  to 
Family  Social  Work  Association;  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work. 

Ohio — Columbus:  Associated    Charities    changed    tc 
Family  Service  Society. 

Youngstown:  Add  Allied  Council,  Miss  Anna  M. 
Woodward,  secretary;  member  of  the  American 
Association    for   Organizing    Family    Social    Work. 

Pennsylvania — Chester:  Mrs.  May  Hershey  Vincent 
secretary. 

West    Virginia — Wheeling:  from    Board    of    Trade 
Bldg.  to  3d  Floor,  Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 

Wisconsin — Fond    du    Lac:       Associated    Charitic; 
changed  to  Public  Welfare  Association. 
La  Crosse:  Associated  Charities  changed  to  SocUl 
Service  Society. 

Canada — Montreal,   P.   Q.:  from   70  Jeanne   Mance 
Street  to  705,  207  St.  Catherine,  W. 
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L^et  us  experiment  by  all  means,  but 
let  us  be  sure  either  that  the  experiments 
are    nezv    ones    or   that   the    conditions 
have     changed    sufficiently    to    justify 
a  renewal  of  the  old  ones.     It  is  quite 
true  that  science  has  won  great  victories 
in    the   physical  world;   it   has   taught 
us  to  annihilate  time  and  space  and  to 
conquer  {with  limitations)  the  sea  and 
the   air.      It   has    made   discoveries   of 
enormous  value  in  surgery  and  medicine. 
One  thing  it  has  failed  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  conquer  human  nature,  and  nothing 
but  human   nature   itself  can  do   that. 
William  Ami  as  Bailward 

NOVEM  BER 

1921 

i 

Proceedings  of  the 

National  Conference 

of  Social  Work 


Proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  New  Or- 
leans in  1920  are  available.    ^3.50,  postpaid  ^3.75. 

Among  the  divisions  of  the  conference  report 
are:  The  Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in 
America,  Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  the 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  Public  Agencies  and 
Institutions,  Children,  Delinquents  and  Correc- 
tions, Mental  Hygiene,  Health,  and  The  Local 
Community. 

Proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  Milwaukee 
in  June,  192 1,  are  in  press  and  will  be  ready  about 
December  15.    $3.50,  postpaid  ^3.75. 


Order  copies  of  these  volumes 
now  as  the  supply  is  limited 


Purchase  from  your  dealer  or  direct.     Our  complete  catalogue 
of  sociological  publications  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
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HOW  MENTAL  HYGIENE  MAY  HELP  IN  THE 
SOLUTION  OF  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS' 

ELEANOR   HOPE    JOHNSON 
Formerly  Social  Worker,  Bureau  of  Ungraded  Classes,  New  Tork  City  Department  of  Education 


WHEN  it  appeared  that  the  "Little 
Red  Sch<x)lhouse"  was  unequal  to 
the  task  of  educating  the  growing 
numbers  of  children  and  youth  in  a  country 
whose  government  is  supposed  to  be  based 
on  the  trained  understanding  of  its  people, 
a  system  of  grades  dependent  on  chronologi- 
cal age  was  gradually  adopted  in  the  several 
;  states — a  factory  system  of  education,  as 
:  Professor  Morrison  called  it.     At  first  this 
system     seemed     entirely     satisfying.       It 
icould  be  standardized   and   made  uniform 
throughout  the  countr}-.     We  became  in- 
xreasingly  definite  in  our  assertions  as  to 
iwhat  boys  and  girls  must  study  in  order  to 
proceed  normally  with  an  education.     But, 
unhappily,   while   we   were   perfecting   this 
i  system    and    classifying   and    re-classifying 
children  into  quite  inelastic  groups,  differ- 
ences in  the  children   to   be  classified  were 
increasing  to  a  bewildering  degree. 

We  are  too  apt  to  compare  two  situations 
by  considering  only  one  element  in  each. 
When  people  now  refer  to  the  good  old  days 
of  the  schoolhouse  at  the  crossroads  they 

"Given  at  the  Section  Meeting  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
i  Division  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
i  ^^  ednesday,  June  29,  1921. 


do  not  always  stop  to  consider  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  United  States  in  those  days. 
Nor  do  they  consider  the  fact  that  teaching 
was  really  the  only  respectable  occupation 
for  women  outside  the  home.  Can  you 
think  what  that  meant  in  an  ungraded 
school  and  in  the  early  days  of  our  graded 
schools?  When  we  elaborated  our  plan 
for  public  education  we  did  so  because  of 
the  necessities  arising  from  increased  num- 
bers, not  from  increased  differences.  And 
the  difi^erences  have  gone  on  increasing 
almost  violently  but  we  are  only  now  awak- 
ing to  the  fact  that  they  must  be  taken  into 
account  if  our  plan  of  education  is  to  be 
efficient  and  just. 

A  few  years  ago,  very  few  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  years  which  has  elapsed 
since  our  population  began  to  grow  foreign 
and  urban,  a  study  was  made  of  the  number 
of  retarded  children  in  our  public  schools. 
The  results  agitated  the  schoolmen  des- 
perately. Something  must  be  the  matter 
with  the  curriculum.  No  one  suggested 
that  something  was  wrong  with  the  rigid 
way  of  administering  it.  Various  studies 
were  added,  "fads  and  frills"  were  intro- 
duced here  and  there,  of  great  benefit  to 
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those  children  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  the  right  grade  or  the  right  school 
to  experience  them  but  of  no  value  to  the 
thousands  who  could  not  be  sufficiently  pro- 
moted to  reach  them.  But  with  all  this 
study  of  the  curriculum  there  were  no 
eliminations  and  no  study  of  the  children 
themselves  to  see  how  they  were  actually 
affected  by  these  changes — until  very  re- 
cently. Probably  much  of  the  interest  which 
is  now  springing  up  in  individual  differences 
and  their  place  in  education  has  come  from 
certain  agencies  interested  in  the  study  and 
treatment  of  abnormalities  of  mind  and 
conduct.  So  many  startling  facts  have 
been  laid  bare  in  the  last  few  years  regarding 
the  connection  between  social  deficiences 
or  abnormalites  and  mental  status  that  the 
schools  have  been  forced  to  look  their 
methods  in  the  face  and  ask  whether  they 
are  doing  all  that  should  be  done  to  stop 
these  destructive  forces  at  their  source. 

Mental  hygiene  has  thus  already  been 
of  help  as  a  stimulus  to  necessary  change, 
but  because  this  stimulus  has  come  from 
outside  agencies  and  because  all  this  pre- 
cious time  has  been  lost  while  we  have  been 
perfecting  a  system  and  forgetting  the 
children  for  whom  it  exists,  the  problem  has 
developed  with  confusing  rapidity  and 
methods  for  solving  it  have  seldom  been 
absorbed  into  the  schools,  the  place  where 
they  can  be  most  effectively  applied.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course,  and  one  of  these 
will  be  described  later. 

In  order  to  state  the  connection  between 
mental  hygiene  and,  the  schools  there  must 
be  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  term 
connotes.  We  understand  by  hygiene  the 
rules  of  healthful  living;  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  is  the  teaching  of  the  laws  which 
govern  a  healthy  body.  In  much  of  the 
practical  work  done  under  the  heading  of 
mental  hygiene  the  term  has  been  con- 
stantly associated  with  efforts  to  find  out 
and  provide  proper  care  for  mentally  sick 
and  mentally  deficient  persons,  and  through 
this  practical  work,  as  I  have  said,  came 
much  of  the  impetus  toward  necessary 
adaptations  in  public  education.     But  this 


is  not  the  only  meaning  of  mental  hygiene; 
it  is  certainly  not  the  meaning  we  want  to 
emphasize  when  we  connect  the  term  with 
education. 

Mental  hygiene  in  the  public  schools 
should  mean  dealing  with  public  school  chil- 
dren in  such  a  way  that  their  mental  health 
shall  be  conserved,  their  complete  normality 
of  behaviour  shall  be  assured.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  all  cases  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  next  step  for  mental  hygiene,  then,  is 
to  recognize  these  exceptional  cases — to 
select  those  individuals  whose  behaviour 
already  diverges  from  the  normal  and 
devise  the  best  methods  for  their  education 
and  training."  This  broad  definition  of 
mental  hygiene  makes  necessary  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  teacher,  social  worker, 
psychologist  and  doctor  in  order  that  each 
child  may  reach  the  best  development 
possible  to  him  as  an  individual.  Nothing 
can  be  done  of  permanent  effect  without  the 
teacher — that  is,  without  the  action  of  the 
school  organization.  The  social  worker 
may  visit  homes  and  interview  parents 
indefinitely,  even  making  adjustments  with- 
in the  home,  but  if  the  knowledge  which  she 
gains  of  a  child  and  his  problems  is  not 
carried  over  into  the  school's  estimate  and 
educational  treatment  of  him,  the  work, 
so  far  as  his  individual  adjustment  goes,  is 
nearly  useless.  The  psychologist  may  fill 
pages  with  I.  Q,'s  and  carefully  evolved 
psychological  descriptions  of  the  scholars' 
educational  capacities  but  unless  the  teacher 
knows  what  it  is  all  about  and  class  work 
can  be  affected  by  this  knowledge,  the 
psychologist  might  as  well  not  spend  the 
time.  Unless  the  school  understands  in  its 
own  terms  how  the  psychiatrist's  discovery 
of  complexes  and  hidden  sources  of  emotion- 
al difficulties  and  abnormalities  applies  to  a 
child's  inability  to  attend  to  his  work  or 
conform  to  the  necessary  school  regulations, 
the  value  of  his  study  is  reduced  certainly 
one  half,  if  not  more. 

Please  indulge  me  while  I  build  castles 
in  the  air  for  a  moment  and  picture  the  first 
days  in  a  school  where  all  social  and  health 
forces    are   working   together   through    the 
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school  to  bring  about  the  best  education 
for  all  the  children.  We  must  take  for 
granted  on  the  side  of  the  school  that  the 
words  "curriculum"  and  "system"  have 
lost  their  awfulness  and  the  supreme  im- 
portance and  interest  attaching  to  them 
have  been  transferred  to  the  children  for 
whose  benefit  they  were — supposedly — de- 
vised. But  we  still  have  large  numbers  and 
inadequate  equipment  and  grades — for  this 
is  not  the  millennium,  only  a  partially  con- 
structed castle. 

On  a  certain  day  in  early  September 
about  fifty  boys,  most  of  them  between  five 
and  seven  years  old  (this  is  a  boys'  school  of 
about  looo  attendance),  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  older  brother  or  sister,  can  be 
seen  crowding  through  the  wide  open  doors 
of  a  large  building  with  open  spaces  at  the 
sides.  They  are  all  met  in  the  hall  by  a 
kindly  and  vigorous  janitor  who  marshals 
them  into  a  large,  light  room  where  people 
are  writing  at  two  tables  and  a  pleasant- 
faced  nurse  is  waiting.  Each  boy's  name, 
date  of  birth  and  address  are  taken  at  one 
table;  then  he  is  handed  over  to  the  nurse 
who  takes  groups  of  four  to  another  room 
where  there  are  shower  baths  and  chairs 
with  numbers  on  them.  Off  come  the 
clothes,  each  boy  remembering  his  number, 
and  most  of  them  experience  for  the  first 
time  the  joys  of  a  bath  under  a  spray.  Back 
to  the  chairs  where  towels  are  hanging  and 
they  help  rub  each  other  down,  the  nurse 
giving  directions.  Then,  each  wrapped  in 
his  towel,  they  go  to  a  small  room  opening 
from  this  where  the  school  doctor  looks 
them  over  and  he  and  the  nurse  make  rapid 
notes.  (I  am  not  an  expert  on  medical 
inspection.  Perhaps  the  bath  and  the  doctor 
should  be  reversed.  I  am  sure  they  should 
both  occur.) 

While  this  has-been  going  on  the  mother, 
or  whoever  came  with  the  boy,  has  been 
interviewed  at  the  second  table  in  the  big 
iroom  and  a  few  simple  facts  about  the 
family  have  been  ascertained,  to  be  checked 
up  and  added  to  later  when  the  home  visits 
jare  made.  All  are  then  told  to  return  in  the 
jafternoon.    When  they  come  back  they  go 


into  a  big  schoolroom  bright  with  plants 
and  pictures  and  furnished  with  small 
chairs  and  several  long  tables,  with  car- 
penter's benches  and  looms  for  weaving 
against  the  wall.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  of 
these  boys  is  Rocco,  a  big-eyed  Italian  of 
six  and  a  half,  who  came  to  this  country 
when  a  baby.  For  the  first  time  he  has 
taken  a  real  bath;  for  the  first  time  he  has 
been  inside  any  house  but  the  grimy  tene- 
ment where  he  lives,  the  only  slightly  less 
grimy  shops  nearby  and  the  church  whose 
real  connection  with  the  life  around  him 
his  child  mind  has  not  yet  grasped.  Here 
are  all  the  boys  he  has  played  with  on  the 
block.  There  is  that  kid.  Max,  who  stole 
his  balloon  yesterday;  this  seems  a  chance 
to  get  even  and  Rocco  makes  for  him.  But 
fighting  does  not  have  quite  its  usual  zest 
in  this  room  whose  beauty  Rocco  feels 
dimly,  and  while  he  is  halfheartedly  lifting 
his  foot  for  a  kick  he  is  arrested  by  the  sound 
of  a  bell  and  a  pleasant  but  definite  voice. 
"Boys,"  it  says,  "I  want  you  all  to  get 
chairs  and  sit  down  beside  the  tables.  Don't 
hurry  or  push  and  you  will  find  there  is 
room  enough  for  everybody."  Of  course 
many  of  them  do  hurry  and  push  but  the 
owner  of  the  voice  seems  to  be  everywhere 
at  once,  helping  and  directing,  and  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time  they  are  seated, 
wondering  what  will  come  next.  "Now 
we  are  going  to  play  some  games  with 
pencils.  You  will  be  told  what  to  do  and 
when  to  stop  and  the  game  is  to  see  who 
gets  the  most  right.  If  you  do  not  begin 
when  I  tell  you  and  stop  when  I  tell  you 
then  the  most  important  things  will  be 
wrong."  And  then  Rocco  draws  a  square 
and  a  triangle  and  does  other  things — or 
mostly  doesn't — and  tries  hard  to  follow  the 
directions,  forgetting  the  other  boys  in  his 
eagerness  to  win  the  game.  Then  the  boys 
march  and  afterwards  put  their  chairs  back 
in  place  at  the  same  moment — or  try  to — 
and  Rocco  learns  that  there  is  fun  in  all 
doing  something  together.  The  people 
in  his  house  usually  all  do  things  separately. 
The  results  of  the  afternoon's  work  are 
entered  on  a  card,  just  as  the  morning's 
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have  been,  and  mental  hygiene  has  begun 
its  work,  not  only  in  the  rough  classification 
possible  as  a  result  of  the  physical  examina- 
tion and  group  test,  but  also  in  Rocco's  in- 
troduction to  order  and  cleanliness  and  in 
the  first  items  on  his  environment  card. 
For  his  mother  has  not  been  able  to  come, 
she  has  been  sickly  a  long  time — some 
hospital  had  said  it  might  be  tuberculosis; 
his  father  has  a  corner  fruit  stand;  there 
are  five  children,  Rocco  the  oldest  (if  there 
had  been  an  older  boy  the  history  would 
have  been  already  on  file),  and  none  of 
them  speaks  much  English.  They  always 
talk  Italian  at  home.  A  kindly  neighbor 
came  with  the  boy.  When  therefore  the 
cards  are  looked  over  by  the  principal  a  few 
notes  are  added  to  Rocco's.  "Pay  especial 
attention  to  English.  Give  him  all  the 
drawing  he  has  time  for — specially  good  in 
that.  Send  to  clinic  for  lung  examination. 
Join  nutrition  group."  During  the  second 
week  of  school  several  things  happen:  the 
home  is  visited  and  the  teacher  studies 
Rocco's  card  with  the  principal's  recom- 
mendations and  the  added  information 
from  the  home.  She  watches  him  carefully 
in  the  classroom  as  well  and  notes  a  few 
pertinent  facts  on  his  card — that  he  marches 
well,  keeping  good  time;  he  is  co-operative; 
he  is  not  quarrelsome  but  vindictive  and 
resentful  when  roused;  his  vocabulary  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  average 
child.  Rocco  was  started  right.  His 
possible  weaknesses,  both  physical  and 
intellectual,  were  considered  from  the  first 
and  his  good  points  noted  and  developed. 
Even  his  antipathy  for  Max  was  perceived 
and  efi^orts  were  made  to  counteract  that. 
This  is  not  purely  visionary.  Good  teach- 
ers now — and  there  ^are  many  of  them — 
take  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  this,  and 
more,  but  they  have  no  help.  No  individual 
facts  are  put  at  their  disposal.  The  princi- 
pal or  the  district  superintendent  comes  and 
tests  the  class  and  says,  "You  are  behind 
in  spelling — or  in  number  work.  Give 
more  drill,"  and  then  passes  on.  Physical 
examinations  are  given  at  irregular  intervals 
and  the  teacher  often  does  not  get  the  benefit 


of  the  resulting  knowledge.  The  family  may 
be  visited  by  various  relief  and  health  agen- 
cies but  the  school  knows  nothing  about 
their  estimates  of  its  assets  and  liabilities. 
In  this  new  school  which  I  have  pictured, 
the  visiting  teacher,  social  worker,  or  what- 
ever she  may  be  called,  brings  constantly  to 
the  school  and  to  the  teachers  additional 
information  about  the  boys  as  she  acquires  it 
— from  their  homes,  their  chosen  places  of 
recreation,  from  clinics  or  relief  agencies. 
The  psychologist  is  constantly  making  in- 
dividual or  group  studies  and  helping  the 
principal  to  break  up  or  to  modify  old  clas- 
sifications and  the  teacher  to  understand  the 
vagaries  of  her  arithmetic  class.  Different 
medical  specialists  are  consulted  and  various 
conduct  difficulties  traced  to  their  source. 
The  only  addition  to  the  staff  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  all  this  about  is  a  trained 
visitor.  The  other  workers  or  agencies  are 
available  for  the  school  and  the  information 
they  give  must  be  stored  in  the  school 
so  that  it  may  be  translated  into  terms 
of  school  procedure  by  an  enlightened 
principal. 

Now  let  us  leave  the  world  of  fancy  and 
paint  a  picture  of  this  school  as  it  is  today 
and  show  what  can  be  done  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  handicaps  of  inadequate  equip- 
ment, the  wrongly  directed  activities  of 
present  day  education  and  an  unconnected 
social  service. 

This  school  is  on  the  lower  west  side  of 
New  York  City  in  a  region  which  has  been 
noted  for  rowdyism  and  for  a  sordid  poverty, 
the  result  often  of  shiftlessness  and  alco- 
holism. The  building  has  recently  been 
investigated  by  representatives  of  certain 
civic  organizations  which  have  been  looking 
into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  our  public 
schools,  and  this  is  what  they  say; 

Public  School  No.  ii,  314  West  17th  Street:  Erect- 
ed ninety  years  ago,  this  building  is  still  in  service. 
It  has  had  no  repairs  for  three  years  and  is  badly  in 
need  of  them.  It  is  dingy  and  dark,  needing  paint  and 
general  cleaning.  The  sanitary  equipment  is  old  and 
in  shocking  condition.  The  lighting  is  only  fair  and 
the  ventilation  poor.  The  two  rest  rooms  for  the 
teachers  are  very  poorly  equipped  and  quite  unfit  for 
their  purpose. 
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Needless  to  say  it  has  no  large  light  rooms 
or  its  offices  and  no  shower  baths.     It  has 

0  gymnasium,  no  assembly  room  and  a 
lost  inadequate  playground,  hardly  worthy 
f  the  name.  There  are  no  welfare  agencies 
nd    no    facilities    for   healthful    recreation 

1  its  neighborhood. 

i  A  new  principal  found  the  retardation  so 
triking  that  he  asked  for  help  in  solving 
he  problems  it  presented,  the  sort  of  help 
hich  ought  to  be  easily  available  for  every 
rincipal  who  wishes  to  study  the  make-up 
f  his  school — in  other  words  to  ascertain 
idividual  differences.  The  study  was  made 
rom  the  point  of  view  of  mental  status, 
ducational  condition  and  conduct  difficul- 
The  median  of  intelligence  in  the 
jnool  instead  of  being  lOO  as  in  the  average 
chool  was  about  92;  there  was  much  over- 
apping  of  grades,  a  condition  which  recent 
ducational  tests  has  shown  to  exist  in  many 
chools.  About  ninety  boys,  or  almost 
per  cent  of  the  average  attendance  of 
7,  were  named  by  teachers  and  principal 
s  giving  special  trouble  in  the  classroom 
hd  there  were  about  one  hundred  truants 
Vhose  school  conduct  was  pretty  good  but 
'ho  were  fairly  apt  to  get  into  difficulties 
jutside  the  school.  To  meet  these  condi- 
lons  as  they  were  shown  by  the  group  tests 
nd  the  teachers'  estimates,  a  certain 
mount  of  home  visiting  was  done  and 
oys  were  referred  to  clinics  and  various 
'elf are  agencies;  many  individual  intelli- 
ence  tests  were  given  and  medical  advice 
btained  and  on  the  basis  of  all  the  informa- 
tion collected  the  school  was  re-graded  and 
!  number  of  special  classes  formed  for  those 
;oys  who  could  not  do  the  regular  school 
'ork  in  the  way  required  by  the  curriculum, 
ill  this  was  possible  without  any  special 
ermission  except  for  the  organization  of  the 
lasses,  and  that  was  obtained  without  much 
ifficulty. 

^  After  the  classes  were  organized  those 
bys  whose  intelligence  quotients  showed 
pecial  dullness  and  those  who  had  had 
jrevious  difficulty  in  passing  from  grade  to 
rade  were  given  simplified  work  with  some 
lOp  work  and  were  taught  by  teachers  of 
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special  subjects,  just  as  the  higher  grades 
were.  In  other  words,  instead  of  being 
marked  out  as  boys  who  failed  constantly 
and  who  were  unable  to  compete  with  the 
better  boys  of  the  school,  they  progressed 
from  grade  to  grade,  they  took  honors,  they 
were  a  definite  and  important  part  of  the 
school.  The  significance  of  this  for  a  better 
mental  hygiene  does  not  need  to  be  pointed 
out. 

At  the  same  time  the  teachers  almost 
automatically  became  more  interested  in 
the  different  boys  who  made  up  their  class 
groups.  There  were  constant  calls  for 
conferences  about  some  particularly  difficult 
case,  and  for  individual  tests  so  that  they 
might  know  beyond  doubt  whether  John 
really  could  not  remember  or  was  inattentive 
for  some  undiscovered  reason,  or  whether 
the  teacher  herself  could  present  the  subject 
in  a  different  way.  The  attitude  of  the 
whole  school  regarding  promotions  and  the 
handling  of  the  curriculum  seemed  to 
change.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  hopeless 
in  particular  cases,  but  understanding. 
If  Jo  could  not  learn  fractions,  then  he 
could  not — the  teacher  no  longer  agonized 
about  the  per  cent  she  was  going  to  promote 
and  no  longer  blamed  Jo  for  something  she 
now  knew  was  not  his  fault,  but  gave  him 
something  he  could  assimilate. 

There  have  been  certain  tangible  results 
of  this  new  attitude  toward  the  class  and 
the  pupil,  as  shown  by  some  school  statis- 
tics: 


Sept.    Feb.,  1920 
1919     and  1921 


June 
1920 


Sept. 
1920 


June 
1921 

ioo8 


Register 969         1033  990  975 

To  show  how  much  this  f)opulation  changed  during 
the  year: 

1919-20  1920-21 

Discharged  during  year 331  272 

(exclusive  of  graduates) 

Admitted  during  year 423  418 

Total  register 1392  1393 

The  only  item  which  differs  greatly  then 
is  the  number  discharged. 

This  reflects  social  conditions  somewhat, 
as  people  wanting  to  move  last  winter 
could  not  find  rooms  as  easily  as  the  winter 
before.  Nevertheless,  a  comparative  table 
of  the  reasons  for  discharge  is  interesting 
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as  transfers  to  other  schools,  particularly  pHshment  and  is  very  difficult  to  state  in 

private  or  parochial  schools,  often  indicate  comparative  way.     The  children  two  an 

dissatisfaction,    whether    real    or    fancied:  three  years  from  now  will  show  the  differenc 

1919-20           1920-21  more  than  those  of  this  past  year. 

Moved  from  city 63                       88  _>,       -                    1     t  1                     1             r  t 

Transfer  to  other  -^ ^^  nx?,t  records  1  have  are  those  01  Jar 

public  school 133                   57  uary,  1920,  the  number  of  children  who  faile 

private  school 36                  25  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-yea 

Not  found IS                   30  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Kinde; 

Took  working  papers 39                       20  -r  k     r\             •           1  t  t            ^     ^      ^ 

Over  age  (left  to  go  garten,  lA,  Open-air  and  Ungraded  classe 

to  work) 21                  21  we  find  that  131  were  "left  back"  to  repej 

Institution  1                          .—,.... 

reformatory 3                    8  the  same  grade.    1  his  IS  about  15  per  cent  ( 

home 4                    6  the  whole. 

Physically  unfit 2                        4  t        1              •           r     1                       1 

Died 4                    2  ^^  the  spring  01  that  year  the  new  01 

Underage 11                   11  ganization  was  planned,  as  the  testing  c 

231                 272  groups  was  done  in  March  and  April,  I92( 

The  first  year,  18  per  cent  of  all  the  discharges  were  and  the  resists  of  the  Study  of  environmCE 

to  go  to  work.    In  the  next  year  15  per  cent.    To  these  j           ^     available  then.     The  nun 
figures  must  be  added  the  intention  of  the  boys  who 

graduated  as  to  work  or  high  school,  as  they  form  part  ber    not   promoted    in   June,    I920,    was    I 

of  the  whole  number  leaving  school  during  the  year:  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  whole. 

Jan.     June                   Jan.     June  t       t                                               •                                 .    r    m 

1920    1920   Total    1921     1921  Total  In  January,  1921,  again  12  per  Cent  tailc 

"^To^hfghXo! 39      21       60      36      60       96  of  promotion;  the  organization  was  aboi 

to  work 16     39       55      23       6       29  the  same  as  the  preceding  term.     In  Jun< 

rr,  ^  ,                        ~     T         I              Tc     ~r~.  1921,  we  find  less  than   10  per  cent  wh 

Total 55      60      115       59      66       125  ^      '                                                   ^ 

^r ,,       u  1         u     1      •    •  u    1  J    •  have  been   marked  for  non-promotion  b 

Or  the  whole  number  leaving  school  during  1919-20,  ^ 

25  per  cent  left  to  go  to  work  and  during  1920-21,  17  the  teachers.    The  new  plan  has  had  moi 

per  cent.  urae  to  work.    The  efi"ect  on  the  morale  c 

Truancy  is  an  interesting  indication  of  the  entire  school  can  be  easily  perceives 

the  influence  of  a  school.    We  cannot  here  I  wish  there  were  space  and  time  to  te 

go  into  the   causes  or  effects   of  truancy;  of  the  help  toward  a  better  mental  hygien 

many  record  cards  filled  in  by  the  officers  which  a  closer  linking  of  school  and  horn 

of  our  Department  of  Compulsory  Atten-  gives.     And   of   the   bearing   on   a    child' 

dance  give  "dislike  for  school"  as  a  principal  successful    adaptation    which    the    family' 

cause.     Dr.  Maxwell  used  to  say  that  the  co-operation  with  his  school  has.  Many  fact 

children  would  stay  in  school  if  the  schools  regarding  that  may  be  found  in  the  annals  c 

could  be  made  attractive  to  the  children.  the   visiting   teachers.      It   should    be   th 

This  is  one  of  the  many  truisms  which  have  subject    of    another    paper.      And    I    wisl 

been  pretty  constantly  disregarded.  there  were  time  to  give  some  histories  c 

In  igiQ-20  there  were  14.0  truants.    This  the  boys  whose  whole  attitude  toward  schoc 

does  not  include  cases  of  irregular  attend-  life   has   apparently   changed   during   thesi 

ance  or  illegal  detention.  two  years  and,  a  less  happy  story,  of  thos^ 

In    jg20-2i   there    were   8^   truants    and  Roccos  and  Maxes  who,  we  believe,  would  b' 

many  of  these  were  cases  of  previous  years  difi^erent  now,  if  they  could  have  had  th< 

too  firmly  established  in  the  habit  of  truancy  right  start  from  kindergarten  days, 

to  change  in  one  year.  When  we  consider  the  importance  whicl 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  as  a  test  an  orderly  life  and  a  sense  of  achievemen 

of  a  school's  ability  to  meet  the  purposes  for  and  success  has  in  the  maintenance  of  men 

which  it  was  established  is  the  amount  of  tal  health,  we  see  the  value  of  the  beginninj 

retardation.     Again    we   have   no   time   to  which  has  been  made  in  this  school.     Thi! 

discuss  causes  or  effects  and  any  improve-  could   be  stated   in   a   negative  way  ever 

ment  takes  more  than  a  year  for  its  accom-  more  emphatically  and  the  results  of  failure 
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nd  early  misconduct  shown  in  the  histories 
f  adult  delinquents  and  ne'er-do-wells, 
"he  school  is  a  child's  first  social  environ- 
aent  to  which  he  must  make  a  conscious 
ffort  to  adjust  himself,  as  often  he  need 
lot  and  more  often  he  does  not  at  home, 
f  he  acquires  the  habit  of  failing  to  make 
his  adjustment  either  in  his  work  or  his 
ionduct,    the   results    cannot   help   but   be 


disastrous  in  later  life  both  to  himself  and 
to  society,  even  if  the  fault  is  not  his  but  the 
school's,  as  is  often  the  case.  Mental  hy- 
giene can  help  enormously  in  preventing 
these  problems  from  arising  as  well  as  in 
helping  to  solve  them  when  they  do  arise; 
and,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  a  right  school 
procedure  is  a  first  and  most  important 
step  in  mental  hygiene. 


JANE  AND  THE 

I'M  GLAD  you  dropped  in,"  said  the 
Philanthropist  to  Jane,  "I  am  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  new  ideas  and 
.Ve  just  got  around  to  reading  Mrs.  Can- 
lor's  article  on  Philanthropic  Doubts.  I 
lever  knew  I  had  doubts  before  but  now  I 
)im  feeling  very  low  about  charity.  How 
ire  you  making  out  in  the  C.  O.  S.?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  charity 
eally,"  said  Jane,  "because  I  am  trying 
o  go  in  for  case  work.  Of  course  the  C.  O. 
5.  does  give  an  enormous  amount  of  relief 
)ut  we  are  just  as  unpopular  as  if  we  didn't 
^ive  any.  The  good  old  sentimental  planet, 
rommonly  known  as  the  world,  suspects  us 
sf  having  a  method,  and  it  Isn't  quite  decent 
:o  have  thoughts  about  social  misery  as  well 
is  feelings.  The  other  day  a  kindly  agency 
isked  me  to  give  milk  and  eggs  to  an  at- 
:ractive  lady  and  instead  I  had  to  report 
ler  to  the  Committee  for  the  Suppression 
L)f  Vice.  Working  with  the  C.  O.  S.  is  like 
sleeping  on  a  narrow  cot  with  a  restless 
:onscience." 

"But,"  objected  the  Philanthropist,  "it 
sn't  a  question  of  popularity  but  of  efficacy. 
\'ow  all  this  palliation — " 

"I  know,"  said  Jane,  "and  after  they  had 
read  the  Atlantic  they  all  said  'Whoop  la, 
kve're  through  with  palliation.  Let's  go 
3uy  something  really  constructive  with  our 
income  like  a  Rolls-Royce.'  But  then," 
added  Jane,  "I  do  all  the  appeals  for  my 
district  and  you  can't  expect  me  to  enjoy 
sending  out  647  letters  and  getting  in  ^8.00 
because  all  Mrs.  Cannon's  readers  have  gone 
to  the  races." 

"Ah,  but  you  aren't  facing  facts,"  said 
the  Philanthropist.     "What  business  have 
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you  case  workers  messing  with  folks  any- 
way? Mrs.  Cannon  says  the  'invasion  of 
spiritual  privacy  is  an  impertinence.'  She 
says  something  very  fine  indeed  about 
'keeping  untouched  the  personality  of  the 
poor.'  That's  a  neat  phrase.  Don't  you 
know  Rossetti's  'Bound  by  the  flawless 
band  of  inner  solitude'?  Self-determination 
for  the  poor,  why  not?" 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that  'inner  cita- 
del,' "  said  Jane.  "We've  learned  too  much 
about  our  larger  social  selves  and  our  larger 
social  selves  seem  to  be  rather  promiscuous. 
I  have  by  the  way  a  charming  dog  who 
started  out  to  be  an  Aberdeen  but  he  ended 
by  having  a  larger  social  self." 

"You're  making  that  up,"  said  the 
Philanthropist  severely,  "and  I'd  retort 
that  I  had  a  self-determination  Irish  setter 
only  everybody  knows  I  haven't  a  pet 
larger  than  a  cricket.  You're  evading  the 
issue.  I  asked  you  whether  you  could  and 
should  and  did  influence  people  toward  so- 
cial betterment,  and  why  isn't  it  an  imperti- 
nence if  you  do  and  inefl^ective  if  you  don't?" 

"If  you  think  we  case  workers  are  im- 
pertinent," said  Jane,  "I  wish  you  had  gone 
to  the  Eugenics  Conference.  Talk  about 
invading  the  inner  citadel  of  the  poor! 
The  intimate  things  one  has  to  know  about 
the  genealogy  of  an  epileptic  you  wouldn't 
believe!" 

"But  heredity  is  beastly  fundamental," 
said  the  Philanthropist. 

"Oh  is  it?  Well,  environment  is  beastly 
stimulating,"  said  Jane.  "The  environ- 
ment of  my  district  is  simply  nerve  racking. 
It's  all  any  case  worker  can  do  to  keep  up 
with  it." 
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The  Philanthropist  became  anecdotal. 
"There  was  a  Swiss  watchmaker  who  was 
always  successful  at  mending  watches. 
When  they  asked  him  his  secret  he  replied 
that  he  laid  the  most  stubborn  ones  in  a 
drawer  and  let  them  think  it  out  for  them- 
selves." 

"I  hate  stories  with  morals,"  said  Jane. 
"  Certainly  if  case  work  predicates  anything 
it  predicates  that  we  all  have  a  vicarious 
consciousness  in  each  other.  It  isn't  so 
much  that  A  dominates  B  but  that  the 
moment  A  touches  B  he  becomes  part  of 
B's  larger  self." 

"And  since  we  can't  help  entering  into 
each  other's  lives  why  not  do  it  consciously.'' 
This  is  not,"  the  Philanthropist  hastened 
to  add,  "a  proposal." 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  said  Jane,  "about 
soup  kitchens.  All  the  psychology  of  relief 
is  so  interesting.  Clothes  have  a  definite 
social  significance.  They  are  the  integu- 
ment of  the  soul.  The  Conference  didn't 
mention  them,  but  I  fancy  some  clothes 
must  have  a  horribly  disgenic  tendency." 

"You  talk  as  a  man  who  has  wrestled  with 
stiff  collars.  You  are  getting  entirely  too 
deep.  I'm  sure  you're  too  abstract  to  be 
a  good  social  worker.  What's  happened  to 
you?"  asked  the  Philanthropist. 

"I've  been  reading  Einstein,"  confessed 
Jane  meekly. 

"Ah-ha,"  said  the  Philanthropist,  "and 
no  doubt  you  understood  him."  His  sar- 
casm was  biting. 

"He  says  the  universe  is  bent.  Anyone 
who  works  in  as  crooked  a  district  as  mine 
can  understand  that,"  said  Jane.  "But 
some  one  explained  him  to  me  afterwards," 
she  went  on.  "Einstein  argues,  I  believe, 
that  if  you  go  fast  enough  you  don't  need 
to  go  anywhere.  That's  dismal  for  a  case 
worker.  Just  as  if  one  could  penetrate  to 
the  inner  citadel  of  the  poor  in  one  jump; 
just  as  if  it  didn't  take  twelve  years  to  form 
a  habit,  just  as  if — "  She  broke  off  and 
sighed.  "The  larger  social  self  is  a  little 
friendly  fortunately,  otherwise  trying  to 
form  habits  would  be  about  as  successful 
as  trying  to  teach  a  Benedictine  monk  on 


the  other  side  of  a   grating  to  dance, 
keep  forgetting  how  slow  it  all  is  and  expec 
a  feebleminded  Italian  to  improve  her  hous< 
keeping  because  I  dodge  in  once  or  twice 
week  and  tell  her  to.     I  wish  I  had  moi 
patience." 

"Don't  be  discouraged,  my  child,"  sai 
the  Philanthropist.  "Remember  it  too 
40,000  years  to  turn  a  dinosaur  into  a  gree 
lizard,  and  goodness  knows  how  many  yeai 
for  a  pterodactyl  to  become  an  Englis 
sparrow.  But  that  is  heredity,  and  I  ur 
derstand  you're  leaving  heredity  for  th 
eugenists." 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Jane  Indlgnantl} 
"He  would  be  a  pterodactyl  yet  if  it  weren 
for  climate  and  the  improving  habits  of  th 
other  pterodactyls — not  that  I  think  th 
habits  of  English  sparrows  are  too  improvin 
either!" 

"I  can  grant  you  case  work  must  tak 
time,"  said  the  Philanthropist  lighting  hi 
pipe.  "Do  you  think,  however,  you  ca 
manage  to  go  on  with  it  year  after  year  whe 
Mrs.  Cannon  and  everybody  says  it's 
palliation.'"' 

"I  never  said  it  was  a  palliation.  Whe 
it's  a  palliation  it  isn't  case  work.  I  d 
palliate,  though,  excessively,"  said  Jan< 
"And  then  there  are  all  the  students. 
She  shook  her  head. 

"Students?  Bless  my  soul!  Are  ther 
students  in  your  office?" 

"Alas,  yes!"    said  Jane. 

"But  that's  very  narrow  of  you,"  sai 
the  Philanthropist,  "what's  the  matter  wit 
students?" 

"They  know  too  much  to  begin  with  an 
not  enough  when  they're  through,"  sai 
Jane.  "I'm  not  supposed  to  have  an 
opinion  about  students.  That's  a  policy 
Policies  are  decided  down  at  Central  Office 
Still  I'd  have  to  have  a  part-time  mind  no 
to  form  an  opinion  about  students  in  cas 
work.  One  of  the  quaint  aspects  of  cas 
work  is  that  only  after  you  reach  the  top,  S' 
to  speak,  do  you  realize  that  you  have  t 
begin  at  the  extreme  bottom.  Even  < 
baby  woodchuck  knows  that  he  has  to  di; 
a  hole  before  he  can  get  at  the  bottom,  bu 
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^a  student  taking  a  three  months'    course 
'  scratches  the  surface  for  miles  around  and 
■then  climbs  a  tree  and  thanks  God  he  has 
'  found  out  in  time  that  there  isn't  enough  in 
case  work  for  a  Life  Devotion.    And  then," 
concluded  Jane,  "after  they  leave  the  dis- 
trict you   have   to   try   to   work   with   the 
co-operating — as    the    saying    is — agencies 
again." 

I      "Students  irritate  your  larger  social  self 
:I  see,"  said  the  Philanthropist. 

■'They    invade    my    inner    and    spiritual 
,  privacy,"  said  Jane. 

j  "In  spite  of  the  students,  do  you  still 
think  case  work  gets  anywhere,  even  if  I 
grant  it  isn't  impertinent.'"  asked  the 
Philanthropist.     "Do  you  really  think  you 


can  affect  the  larger  social  self  in  a  serious 
way?" 

Jane  laughed.  "When  I'm  not  studying 
psychology  I  find  time  to  believe  in  the 
Communion  of  Saints.  Terminology  is 
such  priceless  fun,  isn't  it?" 

"Don't  joke,"  said  the  Philanthropist. 
"Do  you  still  like  being  a  case  worker  or 
don't  you  ?" 

"Still,"  Jane  raised  one  quizzical  eye- 
brow, "I'm  just  beginning,  but  of  course 
I'd  be  a  better  bricklayer." 

"Bosh,"  the  Philanthropist  scoffed,  "you 
a  bricklayer!  Why  you'd  want  to  lay  each 
one  differently!" 

"Oh,  I  say,  you  are  coming  on,"  said 
Jane.  '  A.  D.  S. 


CHANT  OF  THE  FIRMAMENT  ON  HIGH 

J  Baritone  Sings 

\  1  am  the  Sun!   Go,  helpless  man,  yield  to  my  boundless  power!   Bow  down  and  worship  me! 
,  I  melt  the  snows  and  send  the  landslides  crashing. 

I  burn  the  deserts  with  my  scorching  heat. 

My  tempests  lash  the  deep  and  drown  your  puny  ships. 
'.  My  fires  have  burned  for  aeons,  and  will  burn  when  your  frail  dust  is  scattered  by  my  winds. 

I  am  the  Sun!    Bow  down  and  worship  me! 

A  Soprano  Sings 
I  am  the  Moon. 
,  I  show  a  changing,  friendly  face  unto  the  w-orld. 
I  polish  lakes  to  silver,  brass  to  gold. 

Each  ugly  thing  I  hide.    Plain  things  my  magic  lifts  from  out  their  drabness  for  a  fleeting  hour. 
Rejoice  ye  in  my  magic  loveliness. 
I  am  the  Moon. 

A  Chorus  Sings 
!  We  are  the  Stars. 
Far  flung  like  seeds  from  out  the  Sower's  hand,  and  changeless  as  His  all-pervasive  wnll, 

we  stand,  nor  ask  your  worship,  love,  nor  fear. 
Clouds  veil  us  in  the  night;  and  in  the  day,  light  from  a  little,  nearby  sun  may  blind  your 
eyes.     Yet  still  we  stand,  unchanged,  as  we  have  stood  ere  man  began,  or  grass,  or 
hills,  or  sea. 
He  cast  us  through  the  firmament,  and  gave  to  each  our  glory.    He  holds  us  in  our  places; 

He  numbers  us  each  day. 
Think  not,  O  little  man,  that  anything  that  He  hath  made  shall  pass  to  nothingness.    Who 

made  all,  saves  all.     Give  your  soul  its  flight. 
We  are  the  Stars. 

Roy  L.  French 
General  Secretary,  Meriden  {Conn.)  Organized  Charities  Association 
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EDITORIAL 

AS  The  Family  goes  to  press  the 
President's  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment has  finished  its  first 
session  and  announced  a  tentative  emer- 
gency program.  A  central  clearing  house 
is  being  established.  The  air  is  filled  with 
rumors  of  arguments  and  disagreements  as 
to  permanent  policies  in  dealing  with  the 
situation  during  the  coming  winter. 

Quite  apart  from  the  national  planning, 
the  wisdom  of  which  only  the  event  will 
show,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  citizens 
in  meeting  this  nationwide  unemployment 
situation;  the  sacrifices  they  are  willing 
to  make,  the  energies  they  are  willing 
to  release,  just  as  the  conservation  and 
Liberty  Bond  campaigns  during  the  period 
of  the  war  depended  not  on  a  mythical 
abstraction  at  Washington  called  "The 
Government"  but  on  each  one  of  us,  the 
people.  All  of  us  have  more  than  a  single 
relationship  to  this  responsibility;  we  are 
social  workers,  but  we  are  also  employers; 
we  are  neighbors;  we  are  voters.  What  is 
to  be  our  contribution  in  these  various 
relationships? 

"The  present  crisis  is  past  study  and 
calls  for  immediate  action,"  writes  a  director 


of  a  family  society.  But  unless  we  give 
some  thought  to  the  results  and  efiicacy  of 
No.  7  our  immediate  action,  we  shall  build  in- 
==•  securely  even  for  the  present.  No  record 
of  the  methods  of  handling  an  unemploy- 
ment crisis  can  be  one  of  success  onlyj 
the  very  existence  of  unemployment  is  a 
confession  of  failure  in  our  social  mechanism. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  report  of  a  certain 
society  gave  a  glowing  account  of  its  work 
in  the  financial  depression  of  1893  ^^^  that 
the  same  society  twenty  years  later  (1914- 
15)  took  this  as  a  lesson  in  how  not  to  do 
it.  This  change  in  viewpoint  was  not  due 
merely  to  the  lapse  of  years  but  to  a  failure 
in  the  earlier  report  to  analyze  and  dif- 
ferentiate the  factors  which  had  contributed 
to  the  successes  and  inevitable  failures  in 
meeting  the  crisis. 

We  are  overburdened  to  the  breaking 
point  now.  Can  we  add  an  additional 
load  and  study  with  a  critical  and  fearless 
eye  not  only  the  attempts  of  other  groups 
and  agencies  but  also  our  own  attempts  at 
handling  the  situation?  What  are  our 
plans  and  to  what  do  they  owe  success  or 
failure?  Is  decentralization  of  relief  suc- 
cessful in  your  city  or  do  you  find  a  huge 
central  relief  fund  the  most  efficacious  tool? 
If  a  case  worker  succeeds  where  others 
fail  in  digging  up  jobs  for  her  clients, 
wherein  is  her  method  different  and 
better?  Do  employers  have  reservoirs  of 
hidden  energy  in  the  shape  of  work  op- 
portunities only  revealed  when  the  right 
contact  with  them  is  established? 

Not  only  our  own  future  efforts  but  the 
intelligent  action  of  our  communities  will 
depend  on  the  type  of  Information  we  glean 
during  (not  after)  this  winter's  work.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  routine  statistics: 
number  of  applications  due  to  unemploy- 
ment; number  of  individuals  placed  at 
(a)  permanent,  or  (b)  temporary  work; 
relief  or  work  given,  and  so  on.  When  we 
come  to  look  back  on  the  efforts  of  this 
winter  as  a  guide  to  future  fundamental 
work,  we  shall  want  to  know  the  economic 
cost  most  certainly.  Experts  estimate  that 
$6,500,000  was  the  loss  In  wages  for  the  last 
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twelve  months.  What  does  this  mean  to 
landlords,  to  the  credit-giving  grocer  and 
shopkeeper,  to  the  potential  wage  earner 
in  the  loss  of  efficiency  which  prolonged 
idleness  brings?  "We  want  help,"  writes 
a  social  worker,  "in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  family  desertion  and  the  immi- 
gration of  ne'er-do-wells  precipitated  by 
the  lack  of  employment."  We  shall  need 
to  estim.ate  the  cost  of  broken  homes,  the 
cost  in  the  exploitation  of  the  young  and 
the  weak — because  children  and  women 
can  find  work  when  the  man  fails — the 
cost  in  broken  health,  the  cost  in  the  lower- 
ing of  living  standards,  in  the  forced 
abstention  from  wholesome  recreation,  the 
cost  in  the  suffering  of  the  aged  or  sick  who 
were  partly  dependent  on  the  wage  earner. 
Then  there  are  those  families  where  illness 
or  social  maladjustment  demand  the  most 
skilled  care  the  worker  can  give,  which  are 
perforce  neglected  because  of  the  emergent 
needs  of  the  unemployed.  With  it  all  is 
the  constant  realization  that  all  we  can 
give  in  money  or  in   ser\-ice  is  still  inade- 


quate. And  on  whom  if  not  on  the  family 
social  worker  rests  the  responsibility  for  the 
gathering  and  interpretation  of  such  data? 

Surely  to  each  of  our  relationships  we 
should  bring  the  knowledge  gleaned  from 
the  others.  We  cannot  shift  the  entire 
burden  of  caring  for  the  unemployed  on 
any  other  group,  be  it  the  mythical  com- 
munity, the  voters,  the  employer,  the 
laborer  or  the  neighbor,  without  shifting 
it  onto  our  own  shoulders.  To  these  groups 
we  must  bring  our  message  as  social  work- 
ers, our  statistics,  our  knowledge  of  human 
suffering  and  discouragement,  and  we  must 
make  it  an  incentive  to  action. 

Perhaps  then  our  most  lasting  contribu- 
tion this  winter,  in  the  midst  even  of  an 
overpowering  burden  of  work,  is  to  be  for 
the  first  time  a  critical  evaluation  of  our 
own  work,  a  looking  of  the  facts  squarely 
in  the  face,  an  admission  that  our  best 
laid  plans  or  pet  schemes  are  failures  or  im- 
practicable, a  willingness  to  share  honestly 
with  our  directors  and  our  supporters  the 
knowledge   we  glean  from  this  experience. 


THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  RELATIVES 

BY    A    DISTRICT    SECRETARY 


AFTER  we  have  had  our  first  inter- 
view with  the  family  we  turn  in 
most  cases  to  the  various  relatives 
whose  names  and  addresses  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain.  We  visit  them  and  note 
how  they  live,  how  many  children  they 
have,  what  their  income  is  and  what  their 
attitude  towards  the  ones  in  trouble.  W^e 
secure  as  much  information  and  past 
history  as  we  are  able.  If  the  problem  is 
a  financial  one  we  get  what  help  we  can 
from  this  most  natural  source.  Then  we 
leave  them  and  conscientiously  record 
what  has  been  done. 

And  there  they  are  apt  to  lie,  checked  oflF 
and  forgotten  on  the  face  sheets  of  our 
records.  We  realize  their  importance,  but 
we  consider  our  duty  more  or  less  done 
when  they  have  been  found  and  visited. 
We  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
tion but  not  for  the  purpose  of  treatment. 


Yet  they  are  just  as  important  a  fac- 
tor two  years  after  a  family  has  come  to 
our  attention  as  they  were  in  the  beginning. 
One  of  the  hardest  things  to  realize,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  our  people 
go  on  living,  changing,  and  developing, 
just  as  we  do  ourselves.  So  also  do  the 
relatives,  and  a  visit  to  a  brother  a  year 
ago  does  not  mean  a  knowledge  of  that 
brother  today.  There  is  a  great  stimulus 
in  making  a  thorough  investigation  and  in 
putting  all  our  energy  into  the  forming  of 
a  real  plan,  but  what  good  are  either  if 
there  is  no  careful  following  up  of  all  sides 
of  the  problem. 

Why  should  we  not  use  relatives  more 
often  to  help  us  in  this  most  important 
part  of  our  work.''  They  have  a  hold  on  our 
people  that  we  can  never  hope  to  gain,  so 
much  nearer  are  they  by  all  the  ties  of  blood, 
of  custom  and  of  affection.     If  we  can  win 
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their  sympathy  and  helpfulness,  they  may 
become  our  most  useful  co-workers.  We 
often  call  on  their  slender  pocketbooks  to 
help  us  with  the  family  budget,  why  should 
we  be  too  superior  to  call  on  their  slender 
store  of  wisdom  to  help  us  solve  the  family 
difficulties  with  which  we  are  struggling? 
And  just  as  in  the  first  case  we  so  often 
unearth  bank  deposits,  we  may  in  the 
latter  unearth  a  wealth  of  intelligence  and 
insight    far    more    valuable    to    discover. 

Of  course  there  are  relatives  and  relatives 
— which  is  all  the  more  reason  for  knowing 
them  more  intimately. 

That  they  can  help  us  we  know  because 
sometimes  a  real  co-operation  has  been 
won.  I  remember  particularly  a  French 
family  with  which  we  were  first  acquainted 
a  year  ago.  The  father  had  died  and  the 
mother  in  deep  mourning  came  to  our  office 
with  three  of  her  six  children.  In  a  short 
time,  she  told  us,  there  would  be  a  seventh. 
My  assistant  who  was  even  newer  at  the 
work  than  I  myself  started  in  to  investi- 
gate and  plan  with  all  the  ardor  and  in- 
tensity of  the  beginner.  On  one  of  her 
early  visits  to  the  home  she  met  a  cousin 
of  the  dead  father.  This  cousin  was  about 
twenty-six  years  old.  He  had  come  on 
from  Z —  (where  he  lived)  to  see  what  help 
he  could  be  to  the  family.  He  and  my 
assistant  thus  got  together  at  the  very 
start  and  they  worked  together  on  the 
case  for  a  whole  year. 

First  there  was  the  straightening  out 
of  some  papers  in  connection  with  the  dead 
man's  estate.  The  estate  consisted  of 
$400  and  the  furniture,  but  the  young 
cousin,  being  much  puzzled  over  the 
document,  called  on  the  worker  for  as- 
sistance, and  she  with  the  aid  of  a  lawyer 
had    the    matter    settled    in    proper    form. 

Next  the  cousin  expressed  his  interest  in 
the  society's  plan  for  adequate  aid,  and 
immediately  off^ered  to  assume  the  rent  as 
his  share  of  the  budget. 

Later  on  he  consulted  the  worker  about 
getting  a  doctor  for  the  widow.  She  had 
been  through  so  much  that  he  was  afraid 
she  might  not  be  all  right.     He  was  very 


anxious  to  know  what  arrangements  were 
being  made  for  the  arrival  of  the  new  baby, 
and  when  it  arrived  was  simply  devoted  to 
the  small  newcomer. 

Constantly  he  and  the  worker  talked 
over  the  family  aff^airs.  They  decided  that 
too  many  children  slept  in  one  bed  and  the 
cousin  purchased  a  couch  which  was  put 
up  in  the  kitchen  for  two  of  the  boys.  At 
Christmas  time  this  cousin  had  twenty-five 
dollars  which  he  said  he  was  going  to  spend 
on  the  children.  He  called  up  my  assistant 
and  said  he  would  do  whatever  she  suggested. 
She  could  have  the  money  to  spend  or  she 
could  tell  him  what  to  buy  and  he  would 
buy  it.  '  j 

Perhaps,  however,  his  most  important 
help  was  with  the  oldest  boy  Frank.  Frank 
was  twelve  and  just  beginning  to  be  head- 
strong and  hard  for  his  mother  to  manage. 
He  would  not  help  in  the  house,  he  would 
rush  off  with  the  boys,  he  simply  would 
not  mind.  Many  times  his  mother  appealed 
to  my  assistant  who  could  influence  Frank 
somewhat,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  her,  but 
she  found  that  the  person  who  could  do 
the  most  with  him  was  this  same  ever- 
useful  cousin.  So  when  matters  required 
it,  she  would  write  to  Z —  of  Frank's  mis- 
behavior, knowing  very  well  that  as  soon 
as  possible  her  co-worker  would  come  down 
to  his  cousin's  city,  and  that  if  anybody 
could  put  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into  the  boy, 
it  was  he. 

Of  course  you  might  say  this  was  an 
unusual  relative.  And  it  is  perfectly  true. 
He  was.  But  I  have  a  feeling  that  there 
are  more  unusual  relatives  than  we  are 
half  aware  of.  The  trouble  is  we  do  not 
catch  and  hold  their  unusualness.  This 
cousin  came  to  our  city  with  a  general 
feeling  of  pity  and  helpfulness.  My  assistant 
with  her  zeal  and  interest  was  able  to 
inspire  him  with  a  zest  for  real  continued 
social  work;  not  only  this,  but  by  appealing 
to  his  helpfulness  at  judicious  intervals, 
she  was  able  to  hold  it  for  a  year.  He  says 
now  that  he  hopes  to  send  one  of  the  boys  to 
college.  Perhaps  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that 
he  keeps  up  his  interest. 
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My  assistant  has  now  become  district 
secretary  of  another  district,  I  really  feel 
sorry  for  this  particular  family.  The  widow 
declares  it  is  the  worst  thing  that  has 
happened  to  her  since  her  husband  died. 
As  for  the  cousin,  I  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  to  him.  His  last  performance 
was  to  ask  the  worker  to  come  to  Z —  and  go 
to  the  theatre  with  him;  an  offer  of  co-opera- 
tion which  she  regretfully  declined. 

Another  less  pleasing  but  quite  successful 
instance  of  co-operation  was  with  the 
brother  of  a  deserted  wife.  Mr.  M,  in  the 
middle  of  August,  walked  out  of  his  home 
leaving  a  wife  and  six  children  with  only  his 
last  week's  pay  between  them  and  starvation. 

The  only  important  relative  was  Mrs. 
M's  brother,  a  tailor,  a  kind,  dapper  little 
Syrian  man,  who  from  the  first  showed 
a  great  willingness  to  help.  He  discovered 
for  us  the  whereabouts  of  the  missing  hus- 
band— peacefully  established  among  rela- 
tives in  a  fairly  distant  city.  The  society 
in  that  city  interviewed  Mr.  M  and  for- 
warded an  amazing  tale  of  Mrs.  M's 
worthlessness  and  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  children  were  not  the  husband's. 
This  stor}^,  of  course,  Mrs.  M  tearfully  and 
indignantly  denied,  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  gather  any  very  convincing  evidence 
to  substantiate  it  from  outside  sources. 
When  Mr.  M  persisted  in  refusing  to  return, 
we  called  on  the  police  who  were  not  able 
to  find  him  at  the  address  where  we  knew 
him  to  be.  Then  we  despaired  and  decided 
to  try  to  break  up  the  family.  We  called 
on  the  tailor  who  at  first  could  not  see  why 
we  were  unwilling  to  continue  with  our 
aid.  Finally  we  convinced  him  of  the 
absurdity  of  our  keeping  this  large,  un- 
controlled and  shiftless  family  fed  and 
clothed  until  Mr.  M  should  recover  from 
his  fit  of  jealousy  and  return  with  the 
comfortable  feeling  that  he  could  go  away 
again  as  soon  as  he  wished. 

The  tailor  consented  to  take  his  sister 
and  the  two  eldest  children  into  his  neat 
attractive  home  and  to  help  us  persuade 
Mrs.  M  to  let  the  others  be  placed.  Many 
strenuous   conversations   we   had   over  the 


problem.  Even  he,  however,  failed  to 
persuade  his  sister  to  give  up  the  children. 

Then  we  became  very  cruel  and  gave  them 
a  time  limit.  The  brother  was  very  much 
worked  up  and  finally  began  adding  his 
pressure  to  ours  in  trying  to  get  Mr.  M 
to  do  his  own  job.  He  wrote  urgent  letters 
to  his  brother-in-law.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  responsible  for  bringing 
about  the  change,  but  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  society  in  the  other  city,  the  wife 
and  the  tailor  have  caused  Mr.  M  to  assume 
part  of  his  responsibilities  and  to  send 
money  home  regularly. 

Of  course  the  outcome  of  the  case  is  still 
uncertain,  but  at  least  we  made  one  relative 
do  active  work.  This  co-operation  we  think 
was  brought  about  by  persistence,  by  a 
great  deal  of  frank  explanation,  and  in  the 
end,  perhaps,  by  a  touch  of  severity.  Here, 
again,  we  had  intelligence  to  work  with 
but  nothing  would  have  happened  if  we 
had    not    done    considerable    prodding. 

In  my  last  instance  the  co-operation  was 
brought  about  not  so  much  by  our  efforts 
as  by  the  delightful  success  of  the  plan. 
I  came  back  from  New  Orleans  tremendously 
stirred  over  everything  and  particularly 
remembering  the  story  of  a  nurse  who  had 
been  helped  out  of  her  difficulties  by  the 
family  society.  Hardly  had  I  been  home 
three  days,  when  one  of  my  Polish  women 
who  had  had  a  peculiarly  unhappy  marital 
experience  and  was  left  to  all  practical 
purposes  a  widow,  with  two  small  children, 
expressed  to  me  a  longing  to  do  some  sort 
of  social  work.  She  said  she  was  so  fond 
of  people  and  liked  to  do  things  for  them. 
She  felt  that  because  she  spoke  two  lan- 
guages and  because  she  had  had  so  much 
trouble  she  might  be  valuable  in  helping  the 
Polish  people  in  their  difficulties.  She  had 
had  very  little  school  education  but  she 
was  bright  and  had  a  pleasing  personality. 

After  our  talk,  I  went  back  to  the  office 
quite  stimulated.  I  talked  about  it  to  the 
supervisor  and  then  we  both  laughed  and 
doubted. 

That  was  nearly  a  year  ago.  The  other 
day    I    had    the    pleasure    of    hearing    my 
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little  friend  explain  to  some  workers  in 
our  city  what  is  being  done  by  a  social 
agency  for  the  foreign  born  in  Y — . 
Through  our  recommendation  she  went 
there  six  months  ago  as  the  Polish  worker 
and  they  are  tremendously  pleased  with 
her.  She  is  earning  a  salary  large  enough 
to   support   herself  and   her   two   children. 

All  this,  however,  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  relatives.  There  were  crowds  of  them — 
her  mother,  her  sisters,  her  brothers,  her 
sister-in-law.  There  were  bound  to  be 
endless  family  discussions.  Maria  had  had 
such  a  terrible  time.  She  was  almost  a 
nervous  wreck  when  she  first  came  to  us. 

The  two  children  had  to  be  somewhere 
and  I  knew  Maria  would  not  be  really 
happy,  at  least  at  first,  if  they  were  any- 
where but  with  her  mother.  Her  mother, 
however,  had  had  thirteen  babies  and  that 
did  not  make  her  enthusiastic  about  starting 
in  all  over  again  on  a  new  generation.  The 
first  month  was  very  trying.  Some  member 
of  the  family  would  write  to  Maria  and  tell 
her  to  come  home  and  mind  her  kids.  Then 
Maria  would  write  to  me  and  I  would  call 
on  the  family  and  try  to  find  out  what  the 
trouble  was.  I  was  continually  worried 
for  fear  they  would  not  give  her  this 
chance. 

And  then  one  day  the  sister-in-law  went 
to  Y —  and  saw  Maria.  Maria  had  gained 
fifteen  pounds  and  looked  well  and  happy 
instead  of  weeping  and  miserable.  The 
sister-in-law  visited  awhile  and  learned 
about  Maria's  work.  Seeing  was  believing, 
and  she  convinced  the  family  that  Maria 
must  stay. 

Since  then  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble.  Now  Maria  is  able  to  have  one 
little  boy  in  Y —  and  is  hoping  soon  to 
get  the  other  one.  Two  of  the  sisters 
are  being  considered  for  this  kind  of  work 
and  the  whole  family  believes  that  the 
society  is  a  fountain  of  wisdom  and  help- 
fulness. We  do  not  deserve  much  credit 
for  the  winning  of  this  co-operation.  We 
took  a  chance  with  Maria's  future.  It 
turned  out  well,  so  the  relatives  were  with 


us.  We  do  think,  however,  that  we  knew 
the  family  pretty  well.  We  took  time  to 
talk  to  them  and  tried  to  give  them  some 
idea  of  the  ideals  and  methods  of  our  work. 

As  I  said  before,  there  are  relatives  and 
relatives.  We  can  all  think  of  certain  aunts 
and  cousins  whose  interference  in  our  affairs 
would  be  distinctly  unpleasant.  Therefore, 
we  should  know  our  families'  relatives 
better,  so  that  when  an  emergency  arises 
we  are  better  aware  of  what  material  we 
have  to  work  with.  If  we  know  Mr.  Jones's 
mother  and  have  seen  instances  of  her 
very  uncomfortable  disposition,  we  are 
less  likely,  when  Mr.  Jones  dies,  to  try 
to  place  his  gentle  little  wife  and  family 
with  this  crabbed  mother-in-law. 

We  have  all  found  relatives  impossible 
to  stir,  impossible  to  consult,  impossible 
to  work  with.  The  other  day  a  woman  sent 
word  to  our  oflfice  that  please  no  one  was 
to  come  to  her  any  more  about  her  sister. 
Yet  we  are  glad  that  we  went  to  see  her 
so  many  times.  We  know  now  just  about 
what  to  expect,  whereas  a  visit  merely  for 
investigation  would  not  have  sufficed.. 
What  is  provedly  true  is  that  relatives 
are  dangerous  elements  to  ignore.  They 
can  strengthen  or  completely  overthrow 
our  plans. 

There  was  a  sad  case  we  had  of  a  man 
and  woman  both  suffering  from  mental 
trouble.  They  ^wandered  around  from 
agency  to  agency,  from  hospital  to  hospital. 
Every  one  was  trying  to  get  something  done 
about  them — the  district  nurses,  the  hos- 
pital social  service,  our  own  society  and 
various  private  physicians.  Finally  the 
doctor  at  the  clinic  committed  them  to  the 
state  hospital.  They  were  not  dangerous 
but  they  needed  mental  care  and  super- 
vision. The  relatives,  however,  had  not 
been  sufficiently  consulted  and.  made  a 
terrible  fuss.  Finally  they  forced  the 
hospital  to  let  the  patients  out  on  parole. 
The  social  worker  at  the  hospital  says 
that  the  woman  hated  to  leave  and  fairly 
had  to  be  pushed  from  the  door.  In  time 
they  will  undoubtedly  have  to  return  to 
the   hospital.      If   the    relatives    had    been 
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convinced  in  the  beginning  that  the  only- 
logical  thing  to  do  was  to  have  these  people 
treated  for  what  was  the  trouble  with  them, 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  suffering  might 
have  been  avoided.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  but  we  wish  we  could  have 
the  chance  to  start  all  over  again. 

A  constant  difficulty  with  relatives  of 
course  is  the  fact  that  they  always  think  of 
us  as  coming  for  money.  One  is  so  much 
more  resentful  of  the  person  who  comes 
for  a  dollar  than  of  the  person  who  comes 
merely  for  advice.  Sometimes  I  wish  we 
could  do  away,  at  least  at  first,  with  the 
money-hunting  from  relatives,  and  confine 
ourselves,  until  we  know  them  better,  to 
friendly  visits  and  consultations.  Having 
come  as  a  complete  stranger  and  asked 
them  to  pay  for  a  quart  of  milk  for  niece 
Mary,  we  are  forever  after  a  worrying 
sight.  This  plan  would  not  appeal  to 
boards  of  directors  and  it  might  be  harder 
to  get  relatives  to  contribute  after  they  had 
seen  that  outside  people  would  do  it.  How- 
ever,  it   is   worth   considering  whether  we 


do  not  lay  too  much  stress  with  them  in  the 
beginning  on  the  financial  side.  This  is  one 
reason  why  families  conceal  relatives  and 
thus  deprive  us  of  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  and  help. 

Besides  our  knowing  relatives,  it  seems 
to  me  important  that  relatives  should  know 
us.  We  ought  wherever  possible  to  explain 
to  them  what  we  are  trjnng  to  do.  Miss 
Hardwick  in  her  paper  in  the  Survey  sug- 
gested that  a  member  of  the  family  discuss 
with  a  small  group  what  plan  should  be 
adopted.  Perhaps  we  could  use  intelligent 
relatives  more  often  in  conference  with 
professional  workers  interested  in  the  case, 
and  thus  give  them  a  chance  to  see  the 
time  and  thought  that  go  into  this  business 
of  social  case  work. 

My  own  hope  is  that  there  are  many 
things  possible  in  the  future  for  our  work 
with  relatives  not  yet  dreamed  of  in  our 
records.  Next  to  the  confidence  of  the 
family  itself,  the  friendliness  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  relatives  seem  to  me  the  most 
vital  thing  to  win. 


STATISTICS 


FRED    S.    HALL 
Associate  Director,  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


AT  Milwaukee  this  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  at  least  ten  years,  a  meeting 
held  during  the  National  Conference 
week*  was  devoted  to  the  statistics  which 
family  welfare  societies  collect.  Speakers 
on  behalf  of  the  societies  in  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  answered  the 
three  following  questions: 

1.  What  figures  have  proved  of  marked  value  to 
your  society — how  often,  when  and  how? 

2.  What  special  figures  have  had  to  be  gathered 
because  currently  collected  figures  were  inadequate? 

3.  What  figures,  if  any,  or  what  general  types  of 
figures,  now  being  collected  currently,  are  in  practice 
never  referred  to  by  your  staff  for  any  purpose,  and,  so 
far  as  known,  have  interested  no  one  outside  of  the 
suff? 

The  family  count  was  the  only  group  of 
figures  which   all  speakers   agreed  was  in- 
"Group  conference,  Tuesday,  June  28,  192 1. 


dispensable.  Miss  Bedford  of  Minneapolis 
finds  it  valuable  to  note  the  proportion  for 
each  month  and  for  each  district  of  new, 
recurrent,  and  carried  over  records.  During 
the  last  five  years,  the  proportion  of  recur- 
rent records  steadily  decreased.  This  she 
has  counted  as  one  index  of  better  case  work. 
Problem  and  service  figures,  though 
valued  by  most  speakers,  were  more  or  less 
vigorously  challenged  by  several.  Three 
speakers  regard  problem  figures  as  very 
inadequate.  Air.  Raymond  of  Boston  has 
all  case  workers  enter  against  each  family 
whose  record  is  active  during  the  month, 
what  in  their  judgment  was  the  "  most  im- 
portant factor"  in  the  family  difficulty. 
\Irs.  Fox  of  Buffalo  divides  the  amount  giv- 
en in  relief  into  a  few  groups  somewhat  over- 
lapping, according  as  the  chief  problem  in 
the  family  is  widowhood,  desertion,  tuber- 
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culosis,  other  illness,  physical  handicap, 
unemployment  of  the  able  bodied,  etc.  Miss 
Bedford  divides  all  families  into  five  groups 
on  the  basis  of  the  ability  or  willingness 
of  the  father  to  support  his  family.  These 
groups  are  families  in  which  the  man  is 
dead,  in  which  he  is  unable  physically  or 
mentally  to  support  his  family,  in  which 
though  able  he  is  not  supporting  his  family, 
in  which  he  is  unemployed,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous group. 

Each  of  the  speakers  recognized  the  very 
misleading  character  of  the  figures  that 
were  religiously  collected  twenty-five  years 
or  so  ago,  purporting  to  show  the  "cause  of 
poverty."  Such  figures  were  finally  aban- 
doned on  the  protest  of  case  workers  on 
whom  was  placed  the  impossible  task  of 
deciding  for  statistical  purposes  what  the 
"cause"  of  each  family's  poverty  was. 
The  new  figures  now  being  gathered  do  not 
represent  "causes"  in  the  mind  of  these 
speakers  and,  they  insist,  must  not  be  so 
regarded.  The  experiments  interested  the 
meeting,  but  were  criticized  on  the  ground 
that  any  figures  such  as  these,  which  give 
each  family  one  label,  are  sure  to  be  more 
or  less  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  cause 
of  that  family's  poverty.  On  this  ground 
the  critics  felt  that  such  figures  were  dan- 
gerous for  general  public  use;  they  indicate 
a  simplicity  in  our  problem  which  does  not 
exist.  This  criticism  is  least  applicable  to 
Miss  Bedford's  figures,  for  they  are  en- 
tirely objective.  No  case  worker  has  to 
decide  for  each  family  what  is  "the  most 
important  factor."  The  decision  in  most 
cases  is  based  on  strictly  objective  data,  the 
status  of  the  husband.  The  exceptional 
cases  are  those  in  which  a  worker  has  to 
determine  whether  the  husband  is  "able  to 
support"   his  family  but  is   not  doing  so. 

Several  speakers  also  indicated  that  they 
regard  service  figures  as  inadequate.  In 
Mr.  Hubbard's  view,  "the  inspiration  that 
leads  to  improving  any  ideals — appreciation 
of  order,  cleanliness,  harmony,  truth  and 
beauty,  and  general  morale — is  the  crowning 
achievement  of  social  service";  but  he  adds 
that  "we  do  not  seem  to  have  devised  a 
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practical  way  to  record  it  statistically." 
Both  Miss  Bedford  and  Mr.  Raymond  find 
service  figures  of  no  practical  value.  Miss 
Bedford  never  collects  them.  In  Mr. 
Raymond's  opinion,  they  are  too  detailed, 
and  when  grouped  they  become  too  vague. 
He  is  experimenting  with  a  new  card  carry- 
ing five  general  service  headings,  the  partic- 
ular entries  under  each  of  these  for  services 
rendered  to  be  inserted  by  the  case  workers. 
To  meet  the  objection  that  service  figures 
do  not  distinguish  between  the  services 
which  we  render  directly,  those  which  we 
render  through  some  other  agency,  and 
those  improvements  in  the  family  situation 
which  come  about  quite  independently  of 
any  direct  or  indirect  action  by  the  society, 
the  worker  is  to  use  a  distinctive  check 
mark  for  each  of  the  three  groups. 

Also  as  reflecting  upon  the  inadequacy  of 
service  figures,  Miss  Sears  of  Chicago  ques- 
tioned whether  some  figures  regarding  re- 
sults obtained  might  not  be  possible.  The 
financial  department  of  her  society  felt  it- 
self in  need  of  figures  of  that  type. 

A  figure  clearly  allied  to  services  rendered 
is  that  showing  the  number  of  families  re- 
ceiving relief  from  the  society  or  through 
its  efforts,  and  the  number  of  families  re- 
ceiving no  relief.  Both  Mrs.  Van  Wyck  of 
Milwaukee  and  Mrs.  Fox  have  found  this 
figure  repeatedly  of  value  for  educational 
purposes,  showing  as  it  does  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  families  under  care  are 
receiving  no  relief,  this  fact  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  society's  service  activi- 
ties. Miss  Bedford  has  found  it  necessary 
to  add  this  figure  in  recent  years. 

Several  speakers,  particularly  Miss  Bed- 
ford and  Mrs.  Fox,  believe  it  is  a  saving  of 
time  to  have  figures  tabulated  each  year  for 
only  a  limited  number  of-  items.  The  sta- 
tistical cards  are  checked  for  a  much  larger 
number,  but  these  are  tabulated  only  if  a 
need  for  them  arises. 

Allied  to  this  is  the  important  use  of 
statistical  cards  as  an  index  to  current  or 
last  year's  records,  so  that  whenever  nec- 
essary special  studies  may  be  made  with  a 
minimum   of  effort.     By   using   statistical 
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cards  as  a  guide,  all  records  in  any  desired 
group  may  be  examined  and  special  informa- 
tion isolated.  This  can  be  much  more  detail- 
ed than  it  would  be  advisable  to  gather  cur- 
rently, and  its  exact  form  can  be  better  es- 
tablished when  it  is  gathered  in  response  to  a 
particular  need  than  when  it  is  planned  for 
on  a  routine  basis.  Some  of  the  special 
studies  reported  by  Miss  Bedford  were  the 
relation  of  relief  to  desertion,  to  the  length  of 
the  desertion  and  to  the  fact  that  a  warrant 
for  the  deserter's  arrest  was  or  was  not 
obtained;  also  tuberculosis  in  relation  to  oc- 
cupation and  overcrowding;  rent  and  num- 
ber of  rooms  rented  in  relation  to  the  in- 


creased cost  of  living;  retardation  in  school 
of  children  known  to  the  society  in  com- 
parision  with  the  general  school  average; 
the  extent  to  which  an  infant  welfare  so- 
ciety had  been  used  in  connection  with  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age;  and  mental  de- 
fectiveness, the  data  on  this  point  being 
desired  to  show  the  need  for  a  mental  hy- 
giene worker.  Miss  Sears  reported  special 
studies  in  regard  to  rents  paid  by  families 
under  care,  the  employment  of  handicapped 
men,  and  the  amount  of  relief  given  to 
mothers'  aid  families  where  allowances  were 
delayed  or  where  inadequate  wages  were 
paid  to  women  workers. 


IN  OUR  OWN  FIELD 


CASE  WORK  IN  FAMILIA 

TWO  children,  a  neglectful  husband,  and  diminish- 
ing strength  were  the  problems  with  which  Mrs. 
Haines  was  contending  single-handed.  Then 
for  two  weeks  the  usual  small  check  failed  to  come  from 
JMr.  Haines  (who  was  working  in  another  state), 
Ijohnny  developed  unaccountable  sores  and  Mrs. 
Haines  fell  ill  with  tonsilitis.  Bewildered,  with  no 
; resources  of  her  own,  she  turned  to  the  family  social 
work  society  to  relieve  her  first  and  most  obvious  need 
; — coal  and  groceries.  Not  only  these  but  a  doctor 
for  Johnny  and  herself,  a  more  sanitary  house  than 
(her  two  basement  rooms,  and,  as  she  recovered  from 
!her  illness,  a  chance  to  earn  some  money  came  from 
i  the  same  source. 

j     Strangest  of  all  to  her  mind,  however,  was  the  dis- 
jcover>'  of  someone  with  whom   she  could  talk  things 
'  over.    She  found  herself  telling  of  her  lonely  orphaned 
childhood,  spent  with  an  uncle  who  had  since  died;  her 
success  as  a  stenographer  until  her  happy  marriage  to 
"John";  their  joy  in  their  tiny  home;  his  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness;  the  coming  of  the  children;  then  the 
!  period  of  discouragement  when  John  was  out  of  work 
[  for  several  months  and  finally  had  to  go  to  another 
I  state  to  find  a  job,  with  the  promise  to  send  her  money 
to  enable  her  to  follow  him  later.    Money  had  come, 
to  be  sure,  but  just  enough  for  rent  and  food — never 
enough  for  the  journey — and  John's  letters  showed  less 
and  less  eagerness  for  the  company  of  his  family.    Some- 
times a  week  or  two  would  go  by  without  a  letter  or  a 
check  (only  ten  dollars  when  it  did  come)  and  Mrs. 
Haines  was  obliged  to  do  a  bit  of  sewing  for  the  neigh- 
bors so  that  seven-year-old  Johnny  and  five-year-old 
Nellie  might  still  have  her  care  at  home. 

After  all,  as  she  told  her  new  confidant,  it  was  not 
the  lack  of  money  so  much  as  John's  changed  attitude 
that  worried  her.  He  had  always  been  generous  to  his 
father  and  mother  and  might  be  sending  money  to 


them,  as  he  found  it  hard  to  refuse  their  demands. 
But  he  ought  to  think  of  his  children,  and  he  ought  to 
want  them  to  be  near  him  instead  of  being  content  to 
board  at  a  distance.  He  did  not  drink,  so  far  as  she 
knew  he  had  no  bad  habits — yet  here  he  was  neglecting 
them. 

There  were  some  letters  to  various  people,  a  rather 
non-committal  Mr.  Haines  came  home  for  the  holidays 
and  then  went  back  to  a  better  paying  job  in  B — .  The 
weekly  check  was  a  little  larger.  Still  Mrs.  Haines 
waited  in  vain  for  John  to  send  money  for  them  to 
join  him.  The  realization  of  the  need  for  drastic  action 
came  apparently  from  her  own  volition,  but  it  was 
finally  with  the  advice  and  encouragement,  financial 
as  well  as  moral,  of  the  visitor  from  the  family  society 
that  she  took  the  momentous  step — she  and  the  children 
packed  up  their  clothes  and  went  to  B — . 

What  happened  next  may  best  be  told  in  Mrs. 
Haines's  own  words: 

Dear  Miss  Minturn: 

I  don't  know  how  to  start  this  tale  of  woe — so  much 
has  happened,  mostly  unpleasant.  John  was  simply 
furious  when  we  came,  though  he  did  not  say  anything 
unkind,  just  left  us  alone  at  B — .  He  boarded  at  S — , 
he  told  me  later  the  reason  he  left  us  there  was  because 
where  he  was  staying  was  no  fit  place  for  me  and  the 
children  (and  it  wasn't)  but  I  came  over  just  the  same. 
We  remained  right  there  until  I  could  find  rooms.  I 
don't  think  John  has  been  wicked,  only  ver>-  very  foolish 
and  an  "easy  mark"  for  some  worthless  people.  When 
I  see  you  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it.  Perhaps  your 
broad  mind  can  understand;  mine  can  not,  but  I  am 
doing  my  best  to  forget  it  all  and  make  everything  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  I  found  some  papers  where  he 
had  sent  money  to  a  "person"  (female)  in  J — ,  some- 
one who  once  lived  here.  Her  husband  left  her  and 
her  "dear  brother"  died  and  she  had  nothing  and  if 
she  could  only  get  a  little  to  start  into  something  honest, 
just  anything  so  she  could  keep  straight  and  make  an 
honest  living.  Many  pages  of  rot  like  that  and  several 
of  these  honest /oo//  fell  for  it.  Well  for  once  in  my  life 
I  didn't  throw  a  single  fit.    I  asked  John  about  it  and 
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he  told  me  the  whole  thing.  I  just  sat  down  and  talked 
to  him  like  his  mother  would  have  done.  I  started 
on  Tenth  St.  and  came  on  down  to  Nellie's  dress  for 
Easter  and  my  A.  C.  suit.  I  just  stood  him  up  and 
let  him  watch  himself  go  by.  He  was  the  worst 
whipped  man  you  ever  saw.  He  promised  me  he  would 
never  fail  us  again  if  I  would  not  go  away  and  just  give 
him  a  chance,  and  I'm  doing  my  best,  but  dear  Lady, 
it  is  not  easy.  We  have  two  very  pleasant  rooms  up- 
stairs in  a  lovely  place,  large  yard,  great  trees  and 
flowers  everywhere,  just  two  blocks  from  town  but  so 
quiet  and  nice  people.  The  Kiddies  are  fine  and  so 
happy,  tho  Johnnie  still  wants  his  cat.  He  looks  so 
much  better.  And  John  doesn't  look  like  the  same  man, 
seems  like  he  can't  do  enough  for  us.  Saturday  was 
payday  and  instead  of  getting  $10.00  Wednesday  I  got 
^25  Saturday  night  (nothing  like  being  on  the  job) 
so  your  kiddies  are  very  comfortable  and  having  all 
they  need.  (Can't  get  milk.)  John  got  a  $6.00  per 
week  cut  Saturday  but  he  is  working  some  over  time 
this  week.  They  laid  off  nine  hundred  men  at  the  dam 
Saturday  and  about  ten  where  John  is,  so  it  keeps  me 
a  bit  worried. 

How  is  everything  at  L — .''  I  think  of  many  things 
I  ought  to  have  attended  to. 

We  are  so  cold  up  here  and  Nellie  needs  her  sweater 
so  bad.  Did  you  send  the  package.?  You  can  just  send 
it  now  (when  you  have  time)  to  White  St.  My  hands 
are  so  numb  I  can't  write.  Oh  how  I  wish  I  could 
talk  to  you  real  this  morn.  I'm  sure  I  could  fight  a 
better  battle.  You  will  never  know  just  what  you  have 
done  for  us.  What  you  will  always  mean  to  us,  for  in 
all  the  world  there  is  no  friend  whom  we  hold  quite  so 
dear.  Let  us  hear  from  you.  The  Kiddies  send  much 
love.  Mrs.  Haines. 

I  never  could  have  held  my  head  way  up  and  got  by 
without  that  green  suit.  Now  laugh,  but  really  that 
ammount  of  money  never  brought  back  so  much  self 
respect  before. 

In  that  "letting  him  watch  himself  go  by"  Mrs. 
Haines  revealed  a  knowledge  of  case  work  which  she 
had  absorbed — shall  we  say  unconsciously? — from  her 
capable  confidant  and  friend.  In  other  words,  the 
visitor  from  the  family  society  had  not  only  given  relief 
and  advice  and  friendship,  had  not  only  understood 
the  need  for  the  green  suit — she  had  also  helped  Mrs. 
Haines  to  develop  the  capacity  to  handle  her  own 
affairs  and  in  her  turn  to  develop  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  latent  powers  of  her  husband. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  LAWRENCE,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 1920-1921 
THE  depression  following  the  world  war  first 
affected  Lawrence  in  May,  1920,  when  several 
of  the  departments  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company's  mills  ran  only  three  or  four  days  a  week. 
This  continued  until  early  in  July  when  all  the  depart- 
ments were  practically  closed.  Other  woolen  mills 
were  closed  or  partly  closed  in  August.  The  cotton 
mills  continued  to  run,  doing  all  they  could  to  employ 
their  old  and  regular  employees  but  taking  on  no  new 
ones. 

For  the  past  two  years  wages  had  been  so  high  and 
work  so  plenty  that  the  lack  of  employment  seriously 
affected  a  comparatively  small  number,  that  is,  those 
where  sickness  had  absorbed  the  earnings  and  those 
where  there  was  but  one  wage  earner  with  several 
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dependent  children.  The  American  Woolen  Company 
arranged  to  aid  its  families  from  its  co-operative  store. 
Canned  goods,  flour,  macaroni,  soap,  sugar,  etc., 
to  the  extent  of  $j  or  $8  were  given  out  every  ten  days. 
The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  the  relief  organizations 
were  drawn  upon  heavily  to  supplement  this  aid  and 
to  aid  the  employees  of  other  mills.  In  November, 
there  came  a  demand  from  the  outside  workers,  the 
pick  and  shovel  men  who  usually  work  in  the  mills 
in  winter.  The  machinists  also  found  it  impossible  to 
secure  employment  and  after  many  weeks  of  idleness 
had  to  seek  relief. 

Early  in  December  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Community  Council  called  a  conference  of  em- 
ployment managers,  relief  agents  and  the  industrial 
secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  in  order  that  we  might  have  a 
general  understanding 'of  the  situation.  The  managers 
gave  assurance  that  there  were  very  few  openings  but 
that  they  would  'gladly  do  the  best  they  could  for 
special  cases  which  might  be  sent  to  them.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  next  sent  out  a  circular  to 
householders  and  business  men  urging  them  to  find 
even  an  hour's  work  for  a  man  or  woman.  Very  few 
returns  came  from  this  appeal.  There  was  much 
agitation  among  the  unemployed  and  the  mayor  and 
other  city  officials  were  besieged  by  applicants  for 
aid  and  employment.  On  December  21,  a  meeting  of 
representative  citizens  was  called  in  conference  by 
the  mayor.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  although 
conditions  were  serious  the  present  situation  was  being 
met,  but  that  an  employment  committee  should  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  to  watch  developments.  The 
mayor  accordingly  appointed  a  committee  of  eleven, 
representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  churches, 
the  social  agencies,  labor  and  industry.  The  first  step 
of  this  committee  was  to  get  reports  from  the  police, 
postal  and  school  departments  of  any  cases  in  need  of 
relief.  The  returns  showed  very  few  cases  not  already 
known  and  being  aided  (possibly  inadequately). 

The  question  of  operiing  up  city  employment  seemed 
to  hinge  for  a  time  almost  entirely  on  whether  or  not 
the  Overseers  would  render  more  adequate  relief.  Later 
there  appeared  a  group  of  families  whose  savings  were 
exhausted  and  who  had  never  before  received  aid,  so 
the  committee  recommended  the  beginning  of  public 
works.  The  city  government  appropriated  $60,000 
to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  street, 
park  and  cemetery  departments,  the  amounts  assigned 
being  respectively  $30,000,  $20,000  and  $10,000. 
Opposition  was  raised  to  paying  any  less  than  $S 
a  day,  the  amount  being  then  paid  to  the  regular 
city  laborers,  for  an  eight  hour  day.  The  city  officials 
said  that  they  would  do  the  supervising  but  preferred 
to  leave  the  choice  of  workmen  in  the  hands  of  the 
employment  committee.  This  plan  was  adhered  to 
fairly  closely,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  officials  as 
they  were  besieged  by  political  friends. 

The  street  department  extended  a  street  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  county  commissioners  and  em- 
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i  from  thirty  to  thirt>--five  men.  The  park 
-ment  graded  a  new  playstead  recently  donated 
used  twenty  men.  The  cemetery  department 
d  on  necessary  grading  in  a  new  section  giving 
nployment  to  ten  men.  The  men  worked  in  weekly 
lifts  until  late  in  March  when  the  number  of  applica- 
ons  was  somewhat  reduced  and  a  two  weeks'  shift 
as  inaugurated.  The  work  continued  for  fifteen 
eeks  from  Januar>-  28  to  May  13.  Eight  hundred 
nd  forty-three  registered  for  work.  A  home  visit  was 
lade  unless  the  applicant  was  already  known  to  an 
gency  by  previous  investigation.  Those  having  a 
irge  number  of  dependents  were  given  the  first  op- 
ortunity.  For  the  most  part  the  spirit  of  the  appli- 
ants  was  splendid.  Some  were  quite  willing  to  weigh 
heir  claim  for  immediate  attention  with  that  of 
nother. 

ilysis  of  the  employment  sheet  shows  the  fol- 

843  applications  were  filed 

168  found    other    employment    before    they    were 

offered  an  opportunity 
406  were  given  i  week's  work 


02 

48 

"      2  weeks'     ' 
"      3       " 

23 

"     4      "          \ 

18 

5 

3 

"     6      " 

2 

"     7      " 

The  lists  were  gone  over  carefully  by  two  trained 
rorkers.  After  the  first  three  weeks  a  worker  with 
ixperience  was  placed  in  charge  and  registration  was 
arried  on  by  her  at  the  City  Hall  four  days  a  week 
Tom  10:00  to  12:00,  and  home  visits  made. 

Myra  H.  Church 


THE  Psychiatric  Clinic  in  Easton,  Pa.,  grew  out 
of  the  need  which  the  Social  Service  League  felt 
for  meeting  more  adequately  some  of  its  prob- 
ems.  The  proximity  of  the  State  Homeopathic  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  and  Epileptic,  of  which  Dr.  Henry 
t.  Klopp  is  superintendent,  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
lave  mental  specialists  with  a  continued  interest  in 
che  work.  The  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  a 
:ordial  backer  of  the  clinic  and  has  appreciated  to  the 
Full  its  value  to  the  school  teachers  in  understanding 
Dackward  or  abnormal  children.  Undoubtedly  much  of 
the  success  of  the  clinic  has  also  been  due  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  volunteer,  a  member  of  the  local  Woman's 
Club,  who  has  acted  as  clinic  secretary. 

At  the  first  clinic  there  were  five  persons  present  and 
to  date,  while  we  have  had  less  than  this  number  and 
•have  had  as  high  as  fourteen  persons  examined,  our 
average  number  is  six  or  seven,  which  is  as  many  as  the 
doctors  can  thoroughly  examine.  These  patients  are 
brought  to  the  clinic  for  many  causes.  Some  have  come 
with  their  parents  who  themselves  realized  that  a  child 
was  subnormal  when  he  did  not  walk  at  three  years  of 
,  age  or  talk  at  five.  The  parents  have  been  most  pathet- 
I  ic  in  their  appeals  to  the  doctors  to  know  what  to  do. 
I  Many  children  have  been  brought  by  the  school  be- 
,  cause  they  were  truants,  incorrigible,  or  for  some  reason 


did  not  adjust  themselves  to  classes  for  normal  children. 
The  unmarried  mother,  the  tramp  boy,  the  man  who 
cannot  keep  a  job,  the  child  who  needs  placing  and 
those  who  from  ever>'  conceivable  reason  show  by  their 
conduct  that  they  are  misfits  are  brought  by  the  Social 
Service  League,  the  schools,  the  county  nurses  of  the 
Home  Service,  the  state  dispensarv*  nurses  and  the  case 
worker  of  the  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  Red  Cross — in  fact  by 
anyone  in  the  community  who  is  interested  and  respon- 
sible. Each  patient  is  accompanied  by  the  worker 
interested,  who  has  previously  obtained  the  patient's 
history, — the  facts  of  his  heredity,  his  social  relation- 
ships, and  his  medical  history  from  birth, — and  has 
sent  these  facts  to  the  clinic  secretary.  The  clinic 
secretary  assembles  these  facts  according  to  a  prescribed 
form  and  presents  them  to  the  doctors  for  their  infor- 
mation before  the  patient  is  admitted. 

The  patient  is  first  taken  to  a  quiet  room  where  he  is 
given  an  intelligence  test.  The  examiner  is  either  one 
of  the  hospital  physicians  or  one  of  the  public  school 
teachers  who  does  the  mental  testing  for  the  special 
class  children.  This  test  takes  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  having  these  tests  for  school  children  made,  when 
possible,  before  they  come  to  the  clinic.  A  few  people 
escape  this  preliminary  test, — those  who  because  of 
mental  incapacity  cannot  read  or  write  or  the  little  folks 
who  have  not  yet  learned,  and  those  adults  who  cannot 
speak  English  and  who  would  be  irritable  under  a  test. 
Many  of  this  latter  group  are  insane  rather  than 
defective. 

After  this  preliminary  preparation  the  patient  is 
taken  to  Dr.  Klopp.  With  the  history  before  him  he  is 
able  to  get  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He  makes 
a  physical  examination;  he  talks  with  the  social  worker, 
with  the  patient  and  often  with  the  relatives  of  the 
patient;  and  then  he  interprets  the  patient  to  the  clinic 
(for  there  are  usually  a  few  college  students  or  teacher 
observers),  telling  the  probable  cause  of  the  difficulty 
and  the  probable  outcome.  Finally  he  gives  his  recom- 
mendation— institutional  care,  medical  treatment, 
changed  environment,  or  better  understanding  and 
more  careful  home  supervision.  Dr.  Klopp's  diagnosis, 
prognosis  and  recommendation,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  the  mental  test  with  identifying  information  (name, 
age,  address  and  agency  referring  the  patient),  are 
kept  in  a  card  index  file  so  that  at  any  time  the  results 
of  the  examination  can  be  obtained. 

The  social  workers  feel  that  the  value  of  placing  their 
problem  people  in  the  hands  of  experts  for  interpreta- 
tion is  inestimable.  It  helps  them  to  a  better  under- 
standing, to  a  more  definite  diagnosis,  and  to  a  wiser 
treatment  which  shall  eradicate  deficiencies  and  cul- 
tivate possibilities  for  good. 

The  clinic  is  a  group  of  voluntarily  interested  people. 
There  is  no  directing  committee  or  organization  back  of 
it.  Each  is  responsible  for  his  own  particular  work  and 
does  it  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  way.  If  one  may 
judge  by  the  results,  there  is  no  need  of  further  organi- 
zation. M.  T.  R. 
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THE  PouGHKEEPSiE  ASSOCIATED  Charities  re- 
ports an  interesting  experiment  undertaken  in 
co-operation  with  the  local  board  of  health 
clinic.  The  school  physician  felt  that  about  700 
children  in  the  schools  of  Poughkeepsie  had  eye,  ear  or 
throat  troubles  which  should  be  cleared  up  in  order  to 
give  them  a  fair  chance  in  the  world.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  Associated  Charities  visitor  should  call  upon 
the  parents  of  all  the  children  who  were  shown  by  the 
examination  of  the  school  physician  to  be  in  need  of 
medical  care.  The  school  report  card  gave  of  course 
the  bald  facts  of  the  conditions,  but  the  visitor  supple- 
mented this  by  a  personal  explanation  and  by  informa- 
tion about  the  new  board  of  health  clinic  which  was 
opened  during  the  summer. 

Five  hundred  and  seventy-four  visits  were  made  in 
the  homes  of  children  who  were  suffering  from  throat 
and  eye  and  ear  troubles,  and  many  more  follow-up  calls 
and  night  visits  were  made  which  were  not  recorded.  In 
237  instances  parents  promised  to  consult  the  family 
physician  and  have  their  children  attended  to  during 
vacation.  In  forty-seven  instances  nothing  that  could 
be  said  seemed  to  persuade  the  parents  that  the  tonsils 
should  be  removed;  they  did  not  believe  in  operations 
or  they  feared  the  results.  Fifty-seven  other  families 
were  in  such  straitened  circumstances  that  they  really 
needed  free  treatment  for  their  children  and  were  de- 
lighted to  have  the  privilege  of  sending  them  to  the 
clinic.  The  remainder  had  left  town  for  the  summer 
or  to  make  their  homes  elsewhere  and  nothing  definite 
could  be  done  for  them  at  the  time. 

Of  all  the  children  who  attended  the  clinic  there  were 
a  number  whose  parents,  when  relieved  of  the  expense 
of  the  specialist's  examination,  could  afford  to  pay 
something  toward  the  prescribed  eye  glasses  or  tonsil 
operations.  This  was  made  especially  easy  as  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  arranged  with  the  leading  opticians  to 
furnish  spectacles  for  all  clinic  cases  at  wholesale  prices 
and  the  hospitals  agreed  to  give  care  free  or  for  a  very 
small  sum.  When  the  parents  were  unable  to  pay  even 
these  greatly  reduced  prices  the  Associated  Charities 
gladly  assumed  the  expense,  and  in  all  such  instances  a 
fund  of  $125  given  by  the  Junior  League  was  used  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  the  remainder  being  taken  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

Incidentally,  they  were  able  to  assist  in  other  cases 
beside  those  of  eye,  ear  or  throat  trouble.  In  two 
instances  they  purchased  braces,  again  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices,  one  for  a  lad  who  had  a  tubercular  hip, 
and  another  for  a  little  Italian  girl  who  had  infantile 
paralysis.  There  were  also  two  cases  of  appendicitis 
among  the  children  with  subsequent  need  of  tonics  and 
nourishment,  and  a  scattering  need  of  glass  eyes,  atomi- 
zers, medicine  and  so  on. 
The  work  accomplished  included: 
31  pairs   of  eye   glasses,   provided   from   the  Junior 

League  fund  for  school  children 
14  operating  room  fees  paid  for  tonsilectomy 

I  hip  brace  provided 

I  knee  brace  provided 


I  glass  eye  provided 
51  families  visited  found  to  be  already  well  know 
to  the  Associated  Charities 

14  more  families  taken  up  as  definite  cases  by  tl 
Associated  Charities 

15  families  provided  with  clothing 

574  visits  made  for  Dr.  Boice  not  including  follow-t 

visits 
3 1 1  visits  made  for  Dr.  Carey  not  including  follow-u] 
43  written  reports  given  Dr.  Carey  in  regard  to  speci, 

children  and  their  definite  needs 
A  number  of  the  children  whose  throats  have  bee 
attended  to  were  diphtheria  carriers,  and  althoug 
fairly  well  themselves  kept  breeding  in  their  disease 
throats  the  germs  which  brought  illness  to  others.  B 
clearing  up  the  throats  of  the  little  carriers  and  clearir 
up  also  the  throats  of  children  who  would  be  moi 
susceptible  to  such  diseases  the  doctors  feel  sure  thj 
the  dangers  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  epidemic 
in  the  schools  have  been  greatly  lessened.  It  has  bee 
the  hope  that  if-the  matter  could  be  thoroughly  looke 
after  for  a  year,  from  this  time  on  there  would  be  only 
normal  number  of  school  children  needing  examinatiot 
for  change  of  glasses  or  other  treatment.  This  hop 
seems  about  to  be  fulfilled,  according  to  the  schoc 
physician  who  feels  that  probably  by  next  fall  there  wi 
be  a  normal  use  of  the  clinic  and  not  the  crowded  con 
dition  of  the  present  time. 


T 


HE  Tri-Cities  Associated  Charities  (La  Salh 
111.)  writes: 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  beej 
able  recently  to  arrange  through  the  superintendent 
of  schools  for  a  monthly  report  on  children  of  our  fami 
lies.  This  consists  of  the  attendance  and  school  averag 
of  each  child  and  is  sent  to  us  for  our  records  direct!; 
from  the  teacher's  desk  when  the  report  card  is  pre 
pared  for  the  child's  home.  The  families  when  toh 
that  we  had  asked  for  the  children's  report  have  seeme< 
pleased  at  our  interest  in  their  education. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 


I 


Indiana — Vincennes:  Mrs.  Margaret  Edwards,  secre- 
tary. 

Michigan — Kalamazoo:  Miss  Alice  Ingham,  secretary. 

Minnesota — South  St.  Paul:  Add  Dakota  County 
Welfare  Association,  Miss  Josephine  C.  Brown,  sec- 
retary, 208  Anderson  Bldg.;  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work. 

New  Jersey — Nutley:  Mrs!  E.  R.  Griffith,  secretary. 
Newark:  Eddison  Mosiman,  secretary. 

North  Carolina — Charlotte:  from  City  Auditorium 
to  322  J^  No.  Tryon  Street. 

Ohio — Columbus:  from  175  S.  High  Street  to  55  Lasi 
State  Street. 

Pennsylvania — Coatesville:    Miss    Margaret    N. 
Williams,  secretary. 
Wilkes-Barre:  Miss  Anna  H.  Roller,  secretary. 

Canada — Halifax:   Miss  Edna  Dumaresq,    secretai) . 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


rO  THE  Editor: 
Lucille    K.    Corbett's    article   on  Beauty  and 
Family  Social  Work  in  the  April  number  of  The 
:!y  is  exceedingly   interesting   and  brings  to  my 
nind  an  incident  which  has  given  me  much  food  for 
bought  as  a  social  worker. 

I  was  in  my  upper  teens,  and  a  cousin  and  I  were 
jiving  from  the  city  to  our  mountain  cottage.  We 
topped  over  night  at  a  wayside  inn  at  the  edge  of  the 
cwthills.  The  landlord  took  our  horse  but  othen^ise 
eemed  to  do  little  but  loaf  on  the  porch.  Within  we 
3und  his  wife,  a  tired,  overworked,  slovenlv  little 
'Oman  with  waterj'  blue  eyes  and  brown  front  frizzes 
inned  on  noticeably  gray  hair.  Apparently  she  did 
kme  all  the  work  of  the  house.  She  shuffled  about  in 
eelless  slippers,  back  and  forth  between  the  kitchen 
nd  the  diningroom,  as  she  cooked  and  waited  upon  a 
oesen  hungry  men  at  suppertime. 
I  After  supper  my  cousin  and  I  wandered  out  and  came 
ipon  a  bank  of  wild  roses,  so  beautiful  that  we  could 
jot  resist  gathering  quite  an  armful  of  them.  When 
re  came  back  to  the  house  we  carried  them  into  the 
iitchen  where  we  found  the  patient  landlady  still 
irudging  over  the  dishes  by  murky  lamp  light. 

Said  I,  "We  brought  you  in  some  roses,  Mrs.  Mar- 
n." 

For  a  moment  she  looked  without  a  word.  Then  to 
ly  vast  discomfiture  she  dropped  suddenly  on  the  near- 
st  kitchen  chair,  threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  and 
obbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  She  said  it  had  been 
ears  since  she  had  seen  wild  roses.  She  never  had 
I  me  to  look  for  them. 

The  next  evening  at  the  end  of  our  journey  I  was 
^counting  the  incident  to  a  very  wise  woman,  and  was 
spressing  great  indignation  that  Mrs.  Martin  should 
jave  to  work  so  hard  that  she  never  had  a  moment  for 
pything  else.  The  wise  woman's  only  reply  was  the 
uiet  quer>',  "Do  you  suppose  she  really  had  to  work 
P  hard  that  she  could  never,  over  long  stretches  of  time, 
Ske  even  ten  minutes  to  look  around  out  doors.'" 
>  hen  I  had  admitted  a  hesitating  negative,  she  queried 
gain,  "Isn't  the  pathos  deeper — that  in  the  drear>' 
bund  of  work  she  had  forgotten  that  she  cared  about 


vr\\d  roses  and  no  longer  tried  to  find  them,  though  so 
close  at  hand.'" 

"Why  yes,"  I  said,  "That's  so.  She  could  find  a  way 
for  beautiful  things  if  she  could  keep  the  spirit.  She 
did  it  in  the  morning.  We  were  surprised  to  find  the 
table  beautifully  set,  and  with  shining  solid  silver  forks 
and  spoons  at  our  places.  We  wondered  whether  they 
were  her  wedding  silver,  and  whether  she  got  up  earlier, 
before  her  long  day's  work,  to  get  them  out  and  polish 
them." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  wise  woman,  smiling. 

Often  since  have  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  only  way 
to  lighten  an  intolerable  load  of  work  for  some  of  our 
people  might  be  to  add  yet  more  to  it — for  the  sake  of 
beauty. 

As  Miss  Corbett  points  out,  the  love  of  beauty  lies 
deep  in  the  souls  of  most  of  us,  and  beauty  is  so  neces- 
sary for  a  normal  happy  life  that  social  case  workers 
should  make  it  greatly  their  concern.  But  sometimes  the 
desire  for  it  seems  to  be  so  repressed  as  to  be  no  longer 
discoverable.  The  instances  of  conscious  appreciation 
and  longing  for  beauty  which  Miss  Corbett  cited  were 
on  the  part  of  youth.  Surely  youth  should  have  the 
beauty  it  craves.  Surely  it  cannot  grow  up  right  with- 
out it.  But  youth  at  least  still  is  craving  and  recogniz- 
ing and  striving  for  it.  Youth  was  quick  to  seize  upon 
the  one  lovely  thing  in  an  otherwise  hideous  outlook. 
But  what,  I  wonder,  about  middle  age,  which  is  some- 
times so  bound  to  the  endless  round  of  work  that  it 
cannot  break  the  inertia  and  remember  that  it  cares 
about  wild  roses.'  Yet  unless  middle  age  can  continue 
to  strive  for  beauty  there  is  small  hope  of  making  the 
home  beautiful  for  the  young  folks  or  any  one  else. 

How  much  love  of  beauty  may  lie  in  unresponsive 
torpor  in  the  dull  worker,  who  knows?  I  wonder  if  it 
may  not  be  worth  while  to  try  to  startle  it  awake, 
even  with  something  as  irresistibly  and  unexpectedly 
lovely  as  an  armful  of  wild  roses,  in  a  familiarly 
murky  kitchen.  It  might  result  in  bringing  other 
lovely  things  from  their  hiding  places  and  polishing 
them  up,  even  with  considerable  labor,  to  make  a 
more  beautiful  order  of  things  and  set  the  spirit  free. 

G.  V. 
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A  BUREAU  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

EDWARD    A.    STRECKER,    M.  D. 
Chief  of  Clinic  for  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia 


THE  reading  of  Stewart  Paton's  re- 
cent contribution  entitled  Human 
Behavior  at  least  makes  a  profound 
impression  as  to  the  necessity  01  studying 
human  behavior  if  we  are  ever  to  hope  to 
reduce  the  sum  total  of  casualties,  both 
physical  and  mental,  which  are  strewn  along 
the  shores  of  civilization.  Again,  although 
there  is  considerable  merit  in  attempting  to 
piece  together  a  bit  of  human  wreckage  so 
that  it  will  again  be  seaworthy,  there  is 
perhaps  even  more  value  in  applying  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  to  salvaging  a  human 
craft  which  is  leaking  but  still  afloat.  Final- 
ly, might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  study  in  a 
somewhat  scientific  and  detached  spirit  and 
without  any  hope  of  immediate  result,  living 
conditions  of  human  beings — or,  to  pursue 
the  metaphor,  the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the 
currents  of  the  ocean  of  life  against  which 
human  vessels  sometimes  and,  in  fact,  often 
ibreak  themselves  into  useless  pieces?  These 
and  similar  vague  promptings  are  the  text  of 
the  following  more  concrete  proposal. 
I  I  would  like  to  have  someone  consider 
favorably  the  institution  in  at  least  one 
large  city  of  a  "Bureau  of  Social  Research" 


and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  develop  in  not  too 
many  words  the  need  for  such  a  bureau — 
its  skeleton  organization,  its  functions,  and 
then,  if  any  space  remains,  one  or  two  of  the 
problems  to  which  it  might  profitably  devote 
its  energies. 

On  second  thought  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
in  writing  for  a  group  of  social  workers  to 
dwell  at  any  length  on  the  urgent  need  for  a 
close,  scientific  study  of  the  factors  which 
produce  their  "cases."  One  would  not 
think  of  insulting  the  intelligence  of  a 
chemist  by  inquiring  of  him  whether  or  not 
he  would  be  interested  in  finding  out  all 
that  is  possible  concerning  certain  ingre- 
dients which  when  brought  together  produce 
a  destructive  explosion.  Social  workers  are 
constantly  handling  the  end  products  of 
social  experiments  which  have  exploded. 
They  must  be  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  a  limited  number  of  conditions 
or  difficulties  make  up  the  early  history  of 
their  "cases"  and  that  these  same  condi- 
tions and  difficulties  are  endlessly  repeated. 
Social  workers  are  human;  therefore  they 
must  often  wonder  why  someone  does  not 
study  these  dangerous  factors  and  thus  en- 
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courage  measures  which  will  prevent  their 
constant  menace  to  civilization.  But  first 
they  must  be  studied  1 

Obviously  the  proper  place  for  a  Bureau 
of  Social  Research  is  in  the  midst  of  and 
under  the  auspices  of  a  large  social  service 
organization  such  as  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 
Here  is  the  laboratory  which  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  material,  and  here  are  the  work- 
ers who  are  able  to  attack  the  problem.  A 
group  of  five  trained  women  would  consti- 
tute the  nucleus  of  the  Bureau.  They  would 
give  their  entire  time  and  receive  remunera- 
tions commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
the  positions.  The  Bureau  undoubtedly 
would  be  able  to  make  numerous  valuable 
affiliations.  For  instance,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  think  of  anyone  who  is  seriously  en- 
gaged in  any  phase  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine which  brings  him  into  actual  contact 
with  patients  who  does  not  have  at  least  one 
worthwhile  social  idea  which  should  be 
tested  by  experimental  study.  If  encour- 
aged he  would  immediately  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Bureau  his  own  resources  and 
those  of  his  professional  connections.  The 
nurse  in  public  service  would  surely  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  co-operate,  as  would  also 
the  rank  and  file  of  social  workers. 

The  organization  of  such  a  Bureau  should 
be  as  loose  as  is  compatible  with  efficient 
working.  In  addition  to  the  group  of  re- 
search workers  and  the  affiliations  upon 
which  they  could  call  for  help  there  would 
probably  be  a  board  of  representative 
physicians,  psychologists  and  specialists 
in  various  fields  of  social  economy  who 
without  dominating  could  still  forward  and 
in  some  sense  direct  the  investigations  of 
the  Bureau. 

The  function  of  the  Bureau  may  be  some- 
what delimited  and  brought  within  the 
compass  of  the  practical  by  pointing  out 
some  of  the  things  it  should  not  attempt  nor 
be  expected  to  accomplish.  Being  engaged 
in  research  it  would  not  try  to  apply  the 
information  which  it  might  gain  except  as  a 
matter  of  pure  experiment.  It  should  not  be 
frightened    out   of   existence   by    incessant 


clamor  for  RESULTS.  Some  of  its  labors 
conceivably  might  not  bear  fruit  for  many 
years  or  even  decades.  Often  a  blank  would 
be  drawn.  Much  gravel  must  be  washed 
before  pay  dirt  is  struck.  The  Bureau 
should  not  be  expected  to  initiate  or  activate 
propaganda.  It  should  not  in  any  way  sup- 
port itself  or  devote  its  energies  to  soliciting 
financial  assistance.  Its  activities  should 
be  allowed  to  cover  a  wide  range  and  its 
energizing  principle  should  be  very  flexible. 
It  should  be  absolutely  unbiased  in  its 
studies  and  should  discard  as  far  as  possible 
all  preformed  notions.  In  social  service  as  in 
medicine  many  errors  are  perpetuated  with 
no  more  excuse  than  the  deadly  influence  of 
custom.  One  might  go  on  indefinitely,  but 
what  is  needed  is  clear  and  may  be  stated  in 
a  single  sentence.  There  is  required  a  group 
of  trained  social  students,  whose  function 
will  be  to  conduct  and  study  certain  social 
experiments  and  report  their  findings.  Their 
functions  will  be  akin  to  those  of  the  scienti- 
fic chemist  or  psychologist  or  physiologist 
who  is  after  all  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  his 
experiments  or  their  application,  but  who  i& 
deeply  interested  in  performing  these  ex- 
periments carefully  and  recording  exactly 
what  was  observed. 

In  reviewing  case  histories  in  a  large 
clinic  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases  one 
may  often  place  a  finger  here  and  there  in  the 
record  and  be  optimistic  enough  to  say, 
"If  at  this  point  something  could  have 
been  done,  something  added  or  something 
subtracted  from  the  family  situation,  this 
man  or  woman  would  not  now  be  suffering 
from  an  aggravated  neurosis  which  will 
require  a  long  time  for  treatment  and  will 
reduce  the  social  level  of  the  family."  I 
dare  say  the  same  thought  occurs  to  the 
physician  who  studies  tuberculosis  or  car- 
diac disease,  or  lues,  or  what  not.  It  is 
particularly  these  critical  social  episodes, 
these  turning  points  in  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals and  families  which  deserve  the  closest 
investigation.  It  is  something  of  a  re- 
flection on  modern  social  service,  modern 
medicine,   and   indeed   modern   civilization 
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that  these  destructive  social  reactions  which 
recur  so  frequently  are  accepted  without 
even  adequate  scientific  analysis.  They 
need  to  be  scrutinized  not  only  retrospec- 
tively, after  one  is  forced  to  give  them  at- 
tention because  they  have  in  a  given  in- 
stance resulted  in  a  neurosis,  psychosis, 
in  tuberculosis,  or  syphilis,  but  more  par- 
ticularly before  the  crisis  has  been  reached. 
Such  problems  would  engage  the  attention 
of  this  Bureau  of  Social  Research. 
,  There  are  endless  discussions  and  argu- 
ments relative  to  the  comparative  eflFect  of 
heredity  and  environment  in  the  production 
of  the  neurotic  child.  Unfortunately  the 
nervous  child  who  comes  to  the  clinic  has 
had  the  disadvantage  both  of  a  heavily 
charged  ancestry  and  of  correspondingly 
harmful  surroundings.  Instead  of  spending 
time  in  pointless  controversy,  would  it  not 
be  more  fruitful  actually  to  take  a  number 
jof  children  with  definitely  known  heredity 
and  place  them  in  a  favorable  environment 
while  they  are  in  the  formative,  impression- 
lable  period  of  life?  All  that  stands  in  the 
way  is  the  absence  of  a  bureau  of  trained 
workers  who  will  carry  out  the  experiment. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  impressed 
with  the  apparent  triviality  of  the  circum- 
stances which  initiate  the  break  in  the 
marital  relation  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  subsequent  annihilation  of  family  life 
is  accomplished.  Would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  weigh  these  prophetic  circumstances 
in  the  making  and  note  the  effect  of  intro- 
ducing more  or  less   artificial  innovations.'' 

The  injurious  result  of  mal-nutrition  on 
the  individual  is  clearly  recognized  and  its 
deleterious  effect  on  the  physical  and  social 
growth  and  development  of  the  family  can 
be  readily  projected  in  the  imagination — 
but  do  we  know  exactly  how  this  is  brought 


about. ^  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  food  values 
of  correctly  cooked  diets  in  the  food  labora- 
tory to  their  actual  food  value  when  they 
reach  the  family  in  a  marginal  economic 
status  after  more  or  less  haphazard  prepara- 
tion. How  valuable  would  be  the  knowledge 
gained  through  the  Bureau  of  Social  Re- 
search if  one  of  its  members  actually  lived 
in  such  a  household  and  studied  the  problem 
at  first  hand! 

What  do  we  really  know  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  mother  of  the  illegitimate  child? 
It  is,  I  think,  a  mistaken  notion  always  to 
consider  this  anti-social  act  as  the  out- 
cropping of  mental  subnormality.  A  fair 
percentage  of  these  unfortunate  young  wom- 
en are  intellectually  and  probably  emo- 
tionally normal  and  to  crowd  them  into  the 
niche  of  constitutional  psychopathic  in- 
feriority is  to  judge  them  by  a  single  act 
which  is  scarcely  a  scientific  method  of 
diagnosis.  Would  it  not  repay  one's  efforts 
to  view  dispassionately  the  family  setting 
which  so  frequently  produces  the  unwedded 
mother  and  note  not  sentimentally  but 
scientifically  and  exactly  what  elements  seem 
to  be  most  often  lacking? 

The  problems  here  presented  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many.  The  physician  who  is 
interested  in  tuberculosis  or  in  heart  disease 
or  in  lues  or  in  fact  in  any  department  or 
specialty  of  medicine  will  have  just  as 
important  queries  to  propound.  Disease, 
physical  or  mental,  in  its  broadest  sense  is 
mal-behavior  and  social  factors  are  prob- 
ably not  less  causative  than  bacilli.  The 
former  should  be  placed  under  the  trained 
scientific  social  student's  lens  and  viewed 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  latter 
are  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  scien- 
tist's eye  through  the  medium  of  the  mi- 
croscope. 
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THE  CASE  CONFERENCE  AND  THE 
COMMUNITY  PROGRAM^ 

GERTRUDE    LONGDEN 

General  Secretary,  Champaign  {III.)  United  Charities  Association 


WE  from  small  city  organizations  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  apologiz- 
ing for  ourselves,  so  accustomed 
to  explaining  that  our  work  is  handicapped 
by  the  small  number  of  social  resources  in 
the  community,  the  lack  of  community 
spirit,  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  small  com- 
munity, that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  consider  one 
phase  of  the  work  in  which  the  small  com- 
munity has  an  advantage — as  we  undoubt- 
edly do  have  in  the  part  which  our  case 
conference  can  play  in  any  community 
program.  It  is  of  course  a  matter  of  num- 
bers. For  convenience  in  handling,  our 
case  conferences  are  kept  about  the  same 
size  in  all  organizations  whether  large  or 
small.  The  smaller  the  community  the 
better  known  a  well  chosen  conference 
group  is  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the 
community  which  it  reaches.  This  very 
fact  puts  a  greater  responsibility  on  the 
secretary  from  the  small  city  to  make  use  of 
the  case  conferences  to  further  community 
ends. 

There  is  no  group  in  which  we  can  so  well 
bring  out  the  possibilities  and  the  difficulties 
of  family  case  work.  There  we  can  intimate- 
ly talk  over  all  the  factors  involved.  Even 
in  our  more  advanced  communities  where 
case  work  has  been  known  for  several  years 
there  is  need  of  education  on  possibilities  of 
family  work.  No  case  worker  can  go  far  in 
advance  of  community  standards  and  we 
shall  be  handicapped  in, handling  case  work 
unless  our  organizations  can  carry  a  con- 
stantly enlarging  group  of  representative 
citizens  with  them,  or  at  least  not  far  be- 
hind them,  to  a  better  realization  of  what 
family  social  work  can  be.  Probably  we 
have  all  had  the  experience  of  being  called  to 
account  by  a  board  member  or  some  inter- 


Kjiven  at  the  Small  City  Luncheon  of  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  at 
Milwaukee,  June  28,  192 1. 


ested  person,  when  trying  to  put  over  a 
piece  of  individual  family  work,  with  the 
statement,  "But  isn't  that  family  a  favorite 
of  yours  that  you  are  planning  for  them 
something  that  you  could  not  do  for  every 
family  coming  to  the  organization?"  Com- 
munity standards  still  tend  to  drag  us  back 
to  a  dead  level  of  treatment  for  our  clients 
regardless  of  the  individual  factors  involved. 
In  combating  this  idea  the  case  conference 
can  be  made  invaluable. 

Whether  the  case  conference  is  to  under- 
stand individual  case  work  depends  largely 
on  the  type  of  problems  chosen  for  discus- 
sion. There  is  a  temptation  to  present  the 
problem  in  which  the  factors  involved  are 
relatively  simple.  Then  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  follow  the  decision  of  the  case  con- 
ference and  the  results  are  more  likely  to 
be  what  the  case  conference  plans  and 
expects.  Superficially  our  case  work  seems 
then  more  effective  and  there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  make  the  organization  appear  in  the 
most  favorable  light.  Where  the  family 
problem  involves  changes  in  ideals,  habits 
or  character,  where  treatment  must  involve 
constant  encouragement  and  constant  over- 
sight for  long  periods,  it  is  not  so  easy.  If 
the  case  conference  is  to  be  of  value  in  en- 
larging the  community  conception  of  family 
work  the  cases  introduced  should  be  rep- 
resentative of  all  work  done  by  the  or- 
ganization and  the  latter  type  of  problem 
should  be  introduced  in  greater  proportion 
as  the  case  conference  learns  to  comprehend 
all  the  difficulties  and  discouragements 
involved  in  family  work.  In  our  case  con- 
ference we  have  occasionally  introduced 
the  case  which  is  a  failure,  the  problem  for 
which  the  case  conference  finds  it  impossible 
to  suggest  action.  When  the  failure  is  due 
to  a  community  lack  which  makes  it  im- 
possible to  deal  with  that  particular  problem 
there  is  definite  value  in  bringing  it  before 
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the  case  conference  if  the  cause  of  the  failure 
is  made  clear.  We  must  be  sure,  however, 
in  introducing  this  type  of  family  problem 
that  the  failure  is  not  due  to  an  incomplete 
investigation,  an  ignorance  of  the  individuals 
which  make  up  the  family  or  ignorance  of 
the  facts  which  have  brought  about  the 
situation. 

In  many  of  the  problems  presented  com- 
munity weaknesses  are  shown  up  and  the 
alert  secretary  can  do  much  to  emphasize 
and  bring  out  these  weaknesses.  These  may 
be  purely  local  problems  or  more  frequently 
problems  whose  control  involves  county  or 
state  action.  Some  of  the  discussions  which 
have  arisen  in  our  own  case  conference 
will  serve  as  suggestions.  There  have  come 
out  complications  due  to  the  different 
marriage  laws  in  adjoining  states,  the  weak- 
ness of  our  penal  laws,  the  inadequacy  of 
our  juvenile  court  laws  in  dealing  with 
certain  types  of  juvenile  cases,  inadequate 
care  of  the  feebleminded  and  of  the  epileptic. 
These  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  prob- 
lems from  which  few  communities  are  free. 
When  the  relation  of  the  individual  family 
problem  to  the  larger  community  problem 
is  shown  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  alert 
case  conference  will  ask,  "What  can  be 
done  to  change  these  conditions.'"'  This 
gives  an  excellent  opportunity  when  the 
problem  is  more  than  a  local  one  to  attack 
that  self-sufficiency  which  is  so  common  in 
our  small  communities.  It  is  there  that  we 
find  a  firm  belief  that  large  city  problems 
are  not  our  problems,  that  our  problems 
are  unique.  The  secretary  can  then  point 
out  the  interdependence  of  all  commu- 
nities in  such  problems;  that  we  can 
get  results  in  attacking  them  only  as  we 
all  act  together  and  so  the  only  effective 
course  is  to  get  in  touch  with  and  work 
through  state  and  national  agencies. 

Many  organizations  can  make  better  use 
of  the  case  conference  to  further  community 
action  for  which  the  family  society  itself  is 
not  responsible.  For  example,  Illinois  has 
a  state  law  which  permits  each  county  to 
erect  its  own  tuberculosis  sanitarium.  In 
our  own  county,  while  the  sanitarium  has 


been  voted,  the  erection  has  been  slow  due 
to  opposition  because  of  the  expense  involved 
and  lack  of  understanding  of  the  need.  At 
a  time  when  there  was  general  interest  in  the 
subject,  it  was  possible  to  introduce  in  our 
case  conference  a  family  problem  involving 
tuberculosis  and  to  show  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  using  a  sanitarium  across  the 
state.  This  gave  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  general  tuberculosis  problem  in  the 
county  with  good  effect. 

It  is  usually  the  health  work  which  is 
developed  along  with  family  work  in  our 
smaller  communities.  Disease  affects  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  clients  that  there 
is  a  wide  choice  of  such  problems.  Whether 
our  own  societies  are  developing  such  work 
or  some  separate  organization  is  responsible, 
our  case  conference  can  be  used  most 
effectively  in  showing  up  these  problems. 
Here  again  examples  given  are  only  illus- 
trative and  each  community  having  its  own 
individual  line  of  development  will  find  its 
own  case  problems  which  can  be  used  with 
effect. 

There  are  difficulties  in  using  the  case 
conference  for  such  purposes.  The  smaller 
the  community  the  smaller  the  number  of 
cases  handled  and  so  the  more  restricted  we 
are  in  the  choice  of  the  problem  to  be  pre- 
sented. Family  problems  have  a  way  of 
choosing  their  own  time  when  solution  is 
necessary  and  not  the  time  most  effective 
for  community  action.  The  family  needs 
must  come  first.  The  case  must  be  brought 
before  the  conference  at  the  best  time  for  the 
family,  not  at  the  best  time  for  the  commu- 
nity. But  our  social  problems  have  a  way  of 
staying  with  us,  they  are  rarely  solved  over 
night,  so  that  usually  the  family  problem 
can  be  made  of  value  in  showing  its  larger 
community  aspects  no  matter  when  the  par- 
ticular problem  must  come  up  for  solution. 

Then  there  is  that  great  danger  for  which 
every  secretary  is  on  the  alert — the  danger 
that  some  member  of  the  conference  in 
her  enthusiasm  will  pass  on  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  not  the  general  problem 
involved,  but  the  specific  case  discussed 
which  is  so  full  of  human  interest.     This 
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danger  is  so  great  that  the  secretary  is 
continually  taxed  to  find  ways  to  warn  the 
members  without  wearing  them  out  by 
repetition  or  without  seeming  to  lack  con- 
fidence in  them.  If  she  is  awake  to  this 
danger,  the  secretary  will  find  it  increas- 
ingly  possible  to  use  the  case  conference 


to  secure  a  larger  community  co-operation 
in  all  lines  of  social  service  and  at  the  same 
time  build  up  a  better  understanding  of  our 
methods  and  objects  and  increase  that  good 
will  which  the  family  social  work  society 
must  have  if  it  is  to  be  most  effective  in  the 
community. 


THE  SEGREGATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 

JOHN    B.    DAWSON 

General  Secretary,  New  Haven  {Conn.)  Organized  Charities  Association 


MORE  than  half  the  trouble  that 
besets  the  family  social  worker 
in  his  professional  relationship  to 
the  community  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
taken  a  well-nigh  universal  and  very  an- 
cient virtue  and  out  of  it  has  constructed 
a  science  about  which  he  speaks  in  strange 
terms  that  were  unknown  the  day  before 
yesterday.  The  public  is  essentially  chari- 
tably minded,  but  the  social  worker  seems 
to  want  all  men  to  be  charitable  in  a  par- 
ticular way.  Mentally  the  average  indi- 
vidual Is  still  at  the  stage  when  charity  was 
the  simple  exercise  of  neighborliness  in  a 
far  less  complex  form  of  society  than  exists 
today,  and  all  this  talk  of  social  diagnosis, 
the  technique  of  case  work  and  so  on  leaves 
him  not  a  little  bewildered  and  out  of 
patience.  Has  not  this  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  anomaly  that  those  who  have 
given  years  of  their  lives  in  service  to 
others,  in  the  development  of  agencies 
and  institutions  shaped  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  rendering  service  wisely  and  effectively, 
must  offer  all  kinds  of  enticements,  backed 
by  most  of  the  devices  known  to  modern 
publicity,  to  induce  the  charitable  public  to 
be  charitable  enough  to  support  these  enter- 
prises.? The  family  case  worker  is  apt  to 
meet  this  curious  situation  by  saying  that 
the  public  is  thoughtless,  or  ignorant,  or 
sentimental  or  Indifferent.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  probably  is  that  the  public  is 
befogged. 

Fundamentally,  the  impulse  which 
prompts  the  giving  of  the  lay  public  and  the 
impulse  which  directs  the  activities  of  the 


family  case  worker  are  the  same.  The 
difference  which  exists  between  the  meth- 
ods of  the  two  implies  a  serious  problem 
in  community  life.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  many  good  folk,  just  as  kind  hearted 
and  generous  as  ever,  but  practicing  their 
charity  in  a  way  that  the  changed  conditions 
of  social  life  make  of  doubtful  value.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  a  small  group  of  people 
who  have  worked  out  new  ways  of  helpful- 
ness, but  who  appear  at  times  to  be  In  dan- 
ger of  converting  charity  into  a  sort  of 
social  cult,  to  be  practiced  only  by  the 
initiated  and  the  chosen  few. 

If  family  social  work  in  Its  modern  sense 
represents  a  policy  that  is  socially  more 
valuable  than  the  old  plan  of  almsgiving, 
let  us  remember  that  the  measure  of  social 
progress  will  depend  less  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  standards  we  set  for  ourselves  than 
upon  the  extent  to  which  these  standards  are 
accepted  and  understood  by  the  whole 
community — of  which  we  professional  so- 
cial workers  form  a  very  small  part.  And 
when  we  speak  of  approval  and  acceptance 
of  our  methods  we  mean  something  more 
than  financial  support  for  the  agencies 
which  put  these  methods  into  practice. 
Too  often  a  check  to  the  "C.  O.  S."  means 
the  very  negation  of  the  things  we  stand  for, 
and  becomes  for  the  Individual  a  ready 
means  of  transferring  to  the  social  agency 
responsibilities  for  community  betterment 
which  rightly  should  rest  on  each  individual. 

The  well  worn  analogy  between  the 
social  worker  and  the  physician  may  perhaps 
be  urged  here  against  the  need  for  any  such 
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broad  acceptance  of  case  work  principles 
on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large.  We  do  not 
expect  all  men  to  become  physicians.  It  is 
necessary  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  man- 
kind to  know  how  to  perform  a  major 
operation  or  treat  a  diseased  body.  Is  it  not 
just  as  reasonable  to  argue  that  skill  and 
training  in  the  field  of  family  rehabilitation 
on  the  part  of  a  few  only  will  be  sufficient 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  community? 
Obviously.  But  two  considerations  arise 
to  suggest  that  the  analogy  implies  some- 
thing more  than  the  arbitrary  segregation  of 
the  social  worker.  In  the  first  place,  family 
social  work,  more  than  the  profession  of 
medicine,  deals  with  the  problem  of  human 
individuals  living  together.  Social  prob- 
lems cannot  be  consigned  exclusively  to 
social  agencies.  They  crop  up  wherever 
individuals  work  together,  play  together, 
or  have  any  contact  one  with  another. 
The  individual  may  at  times  have  to  call 
for  the  co-operation  of  a  social  agency. 
He  should  certainly  be  able  to  feel  that  the 
agency  is  there  when  required,  to  supplement 
his  own  action  out  of  an  experience  possibly 
broader  and  richer  than  his  own.  But  noth- 
ing will  remove  from  him  the  problem  that 
is  his,  nor  lessen  the  importance  of  his 
being  able  to  think  and  act  with  regard  to 
it  in  a  socially  constructive  way.  In  the 
second  place  there  is  a  distinction  between 
practice  and  technique.  The  most  skilled 
physician  is  powerless  in  the  face  of  ig- 
norance plus  indifference  to  the  common 
law  of  personal  hygiene.  So  too,  the  social 
worker,  however  expert  he  may  be  in  social 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  performs  but  an 
empty  service  when  the  community  is  un- 
moved by  the  things  that  are  essential  to 
the  upbuilding  and  strengthening  of  family 
life.  It  is  not  a  question  of  making  all  men 
experts  in  social  work  but  rather  of  develop- 
ing a  social  consciousness  which  will  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  expert  service,  knowing 
when  it  is  to  be  called  in,  and  understanding 
the  continuity  of  effort  that  should  exist 
between  the  work  of  those  who  are  expert 
and  that  of  those  who  are  not. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  during  the 
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past  four  or  five  years  the  distance  which 
separates  the  social  worker  and  the  public 
has  grown  less.  Some  optimists  seem  to 
talk  as  though  a  real  rapprochement  had 
been  effected.  But  in  some  communities 
at  least  it  is  still  disconcertingly  obvious  at 
times  that  the  basis  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  is  vague  and  intangible. 

Various  factors  have  operated  to  bring 
about  this  unfortunate  isolation  of  the  social 
worker.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  loose 
way  in  which  he  refers  to  the  subject  of 
social  education.  His  position  in  the  com- 
munity has  been  weakened  through  his 
preoccupation  with  the  social  agency  as  a 
medium  for  education.  One  is  very  far 
indeed  from  implying  that  a  social  agency 
has  no  educational  function.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  such  agency  which  is  worth 
its  salt  must  acknowledge  a  very  distinct 
responsibility  for  educational  and  preventive 
work.  But  to  imagine  that  the  development 
of  a  social  consciousness  in  the  community, 
upon  which  the  true  rapprochement  between 
the  social  worker  and  the  public  must  rest, 
depends  upon  the  educational  work  of  social 
agencies,  betrays  a  point  of  view  more 
touching  than  convincing.  The  social 
agency  may  well  contribute  something  to 
the  development  of  this  common  ground 
which  no  other  institution  can  give,  but  it 
must  be  linked  up  with  something  far  more 
democratic  both  in  principle  and  organiza- 
tion before  it  can  make  that  contribution  as 
effective  as  it  should  be.  Good  publicity  or 
good  case  work  on  the  part  of  the  family 
work  agency  are  at  the  best  feeble  things  as 
instruments  for  the  social  education  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Every  case  worker 
in  training  has  probably  listened  to  many 
eulogies  on  the  case  conference  as  an  educa- 
tional medium.  The  theory  is  that  a  group 
of  earnest  people,  twelve  perhaps,  meet  to- 
gether once  a  week,  to  try  to  suggest  means 
of  helping  certain  poor  families,  any  one  of 
which  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  have  prob- 
ably never  seen.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
process  of  group  thinking  will  be  likely 
not  only  to  bring  out  the  wisest  plan  of 
service  for  the  family  in  question,  but  also 
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a  new  realization  of  the  value  of  constructive 
case  work  and  of  the  individual's  relation- 
ship to  social  problems.  Further  it  is 
argued  that  when  the  conference  is  over  and 
the  volunteer  returns  to  those  who  talk  of 
other  things  than  social  work,  she  will  take 
with  her  the  impressions  she  has  formed  and 
will  drop  a  word  here  and  there  regarding  the 
wisdom  of  this  or  that  action,  or  the  im- 
portance of  this  or  that  principle  among 
her  friends,  who,  similarly  impressed,  will 
pass  the  word  along  to  friends  of  theirs,  so 
that  by  a  sort  of  reverberatory  process  the 
educational  influence  of  the  conference 
passes  through  the  community.  Now  while 
one  may  accept  unreservedly  the  value, 
indeed  the  necessity  of  the  case  conference, 
one  may  be  excused  for  questioning  its 
effectiveness  as  the  only  medium  of  com- 
munity education.  Few  will  deny  that 
case  work  problems  demand  group  thinking 
— or  that  adherents  have  been  won  to  social 
work  directly  or  indirectly  as  a  result  of 
the  conference  method — but  to  approach 
the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  com- 
munity from  the  angle  of  the  case  conference 
is  too  much  like  ladling  out  the  ocean  with 
a  teaspoon.  This  is  not  to  belittle  the  value 
of  personal  work  or  individual  effort.  It  is 
a  matter  of  adjusting  the  perspective.  One 
ardent  champion  of  the  conference  method 
has  been  heard  indignantly  to  remark 
that  Christianity  itself  spread  from  a  group 
of  twelve.  True,  but  it  may  be  submitted 
that  there  was  in  that  small  group  of 
pioneers  an  element  usually  lacking  in  the 
case  conference. 

But  then  is  not  the  social  agency  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  much  broader  method  of 
approach  to  the  community?  What  about 
our  annual  reports,  our  pamphlets  and 
newspaper  articles  as  educational  media."* 
By  common  consent  the  annual  report 
seems  foredoomed  to  an  early  death.  Our 
so-called  educational  pamphlets,  it  must  be 
feared,  have  been  designed  too  often  with 
the  sole  object  of  making  the  public  pleased 
with  our  efforts.  The  essence  of  publicity, 
as  some  one  has  said,  is  that  the  public 
should  be  well  impressed  rather  than  well 


informed.  We  have  adopted  the  maxim  and 
we  are  peddling  our  wares  with  about  as 
much  gusto  as  the  merchant  might  give  to 
advertising  his  soap  or  latest  breakfast  food. 
Admittedly  it  brings  results,  financial  re- 
sults, but  at  least  let  us  face  the  act  that  to 
the  extent  to  which  these  results  are  based 
merely  on  a  pleasurable  impression  rather 
than  on  sound  knowledge  and  judgment  we 
are  subordinating  education  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  healthy  balance  sheet.  The  news- 
paper is  probably  the  best  means  available 
to  the  social  worker  for  conveying  to  the 
public  information  concerning  the  specific 
activities  in  which  he  takes  part;  but  this 
again  is  too  erratic,  too  circumscribed  and 
too  partial  as  the  only  medium  for  education- 
al work. 

Must  not  this  whole  question  of  education 
be  placed  where  it  properly  belongs — in  the 
public  schools  and  colleges?  If  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  social  questions  is  to 
be  affected  at  all,  will  it  not  have  to  be 
during  the  formative  years  of  school  and 
college  life?  If  the  object  of  education  is 
the  intelligent  use  of  mind  and  body,  does 
not  this  in  itself  suggest  the  necessity  of 
imparting  some  knowledge  as  to  the  social 
environment  in  which  mind  and  body  are  to 
function?  Would  not  a  simple  and  system- 
atic study  of  those  social  problems  which 
sooner  or  later  the  individual  must  face  add 
immeasurably  to  the  social  consciousness 
of  the  community  in  after  years  ?  Would  it 
not  be  an  altogether  wholesome  influence  if 
young,  fresh  and  vigorous  minds  were 
turned  toward  the  search  for  those  factors 
which  underlie  the  problems  of  modern 
community  life  and  determine  our  attitude 
toward  these  problems?  No  one  supposes, 
of  course,  that  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem  can  be  reached  by  a  group  of  high 
school  students  or  undergraduates — no  one 
would  deny  that  a  truer  understanding 
must  come  through  experience  of  life  itself. 
It  is  a  matter,  however,  not  so  much  of 
fullness  of  knowledge  as  of  habit  of  thought 
and  awareness  of  social  conditions.  Far 
from  being  abnormal  and  morbid,  the  mat- 
ter can  be  dealt  with  in  a  perfectly  natural 
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and  normal  way:  Certain  things  are  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  normal  life.  To 
what  extent  are  they  attainable  by  different 
groups  in  the  community?  What  are  the 
consequences  of  their  non-attainment? 
What  prevents  their  attainment?  What 
measures  does  the  community  take  when 
their  attainment  seems  impossible  in  the 
ordinary  way?  Why  should  the  community 
exert  itself  at  all  to  ensure  their  attainment? 
Under  no  more  complicated  an  outline  than 
this,  much  might  be  said  of  the  problems  of 
social  life  and  the  part  that  the  individual 
plays  therein  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
good  habits  of  thought  and  lead  to  more 
careful  study  and  consideration  in  later 
years,  and  incidentally  to  a  much  closer 
union  between  the  public  and  the  social 
worker. 

It  is  not  wholly  the  attitude  of  the  public, 
however,  that  puts  the  social  worker  in  a 
group  apart.  To  a  certain  extent  separation 
is  necessary.  It  is  in  every  way  desirable 
that  social  workers  should  try  to  develop  a 
professional  status.  The  danger  is  lest  in 
striving  after  a  professional  standard  we 
achieve  only  a  new  class  consciousness. 
It  is  still  possible  in  this  year  of  grace  for  a 
social  agency  to  publish  in  its  annual  report 
the  naive  statement,  "Send  all  beggars  to 
our  office.  We  are  equipped  to  distinguish 
between  the  worthy  and  unworthy."  While 
most  of  us  have  come  to  doubt  the  existence 
within  ourselves  of  any  God-given  powers 
to  draw  such  a  fine  distinction,  not  a  few  of 
us  have  transferred  the  principle  of  infalli- 
bility to  our  case  work  methods.  We  are 
so  convinced  of  the  efficiency  of  our  own 
ways  of  doing  things,  so  absorbed  with  the 
technique  we  are  evolving  that  we  adopt 
unconsciously  a  rather  top-lofty  attitude 
toward  those  who,  as  we  put  it,  have  inferior 
standards  of  case  work,  or,  worse  still,  no 
standards  at  all.  Our  friends  must  surely 
pray  at  times  for  us  to  acquire  the  saving 
sense  of  humor — so  seriously  do  we  take 
ourselves!  By  all  means  let  us  perfect  our 
technique  to  the  limit  of  our  ability,  but  let 


us  remind  ourselves  occasionally  that  we 
have  no  monopoly  of  service,  that  others  to 
whom  the  jargon  of  the  family  case  worker 
is  an  unknown  tongue  have  their  part  to 
play  in  social  and  family  problems,  and 
that  it  might  be  well  at  times  if  we  sacrificed 
something  of  our  technique  for  the  sake  of 
travelling  along  the  road  with  them. 

This  remoteness  of  the  social  worker  is  a 
danger  which  besets  the  executive  in  a 
large  organization  with  peculiar  insidious- 
ness.  Placed  in  a  position  to  direct  the 
activities  of  an  agency  organized  to  serve 
those  suffering  from  social  maladjustment, 
with  a  multitude  of  calls  upon  his  time,  he 
may  hold  the  most  approved  views  on  the 
question  of  family  rehabilitation  yet  rarely 
find  it  possible  from  one  day's  end  to  another 
to  maintain  that  personal  and  natural 
contact  with  the  poor  which  is  at  once  a 
basis  of  understanding  and  the  best  incen- 
tive to  the  attack  on  anti-social  conditions. 
He  must  constantly  guard  against  a  pre- 
occupation on  his  part  with  the  agency  he 
directs  as  an  agency  per  se  rather  than  as  an 
instrument  for  social  progress.  He  catches 
himself  balancing  what  is  lawful  with  what 
is  expedient,  gaging  the  effect  of  a  denun- 
ciation of  an  intolerable  evil  by  the  influence 
his  action  may  have  on  the  popularity  of  the 
agency  in  the  community  or  even  on  his 
own  standing  within  that  agency.  He 
acquires  a  sort  of  vested  interest  in  the 
machiner>^  of  social  endeavor  and  is  tempted 
to  play  safe.  Happily,  the  very  existence 
of  this  conflict  implies  a  recognition  of  a 
higher  standard  of  service  to  the  community. 
The  social  worker  at  least  knows  "how  the 
other  half  lives."  He  is  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion to  act  as  an  interpreter  between  those 
suffering  the  consequences  of  anti-social 
conditions,  and  those  far  removed  from 
such  suffering  and  too  often  oblivious  to  it. 
But  he  must  keep  within  easy  distance  of  his 
audience.  Power  went  forth,  we  are  told, 
from  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  but  he  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  considered  the  patron  saint  for 
social  workers! 
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EDITORIAL 

FORTY-ONE  busy  people,  from  thir- 
ty-one cities  as  widely  separated 
as  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  gathered  in  New  York  on 
October  28  and  29  to  exchange  experiences 
and  ideas  on  the  pressing  problems  of  the 
unemployment  situation.  They  discussed 
as  freely  as  the  limited  time  would  allow  the 
practicability  of  various  emergency  meas- 
ures, the  desirable  relationships  between 
public  and  private  agencies  in  such  a  crisis 
as  this,  and  the  contribution  which  family 
social  workers  may  justly  be  expected  to 
make  to  a  constructive  program  for  the 
future.  The  conference  was  a  deliberate 
withdrawal  from  the  scene  of  action,  an 
attempt  to  get  a  perspective,  to  assess  the 
value  of  various  methods  which,  under  the 
pressure  of  immediate  need,  are  being  put 
into  effect  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  give  here  the 
detailed  report  of  the  resulting  discussion — 
and  only  a  detailed  report  would  be  fair  to 
the  divergent  opinions,  the  frank  criticism 
of  experiments  which  the  conference  called 
forth.  Such  a  full  report  will  be  available 
later  on.     But  there  were  certain  definite 


by-products,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  which 
are  significant  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
our  family  societies  find  themselves  during 
this,  the  fourth  period  of  serious  widespread 
unemployment  since  the  inception  of  the 
charity  organization  movement  in  the 
United  States, 

First  of  all,  in  the  letters  which  came  in 
answer  to  the  tentative  suggestion  of  such 
a  conference,  as  well  as  in  the  assembling 
of  the  delegates  themselves,  there  was  a 
recognition  of  the  need  of  taking  time  to 
think  and  plan.  The  need  for  action  is 
imperative;  many  times  we  plan  as  we  act, 
but  the  need  to  weigh  one  possible  step 
against  another,  to  envisage  with  a  critical 
eye  the  path  we  are  following  is  never  more 
imperative  than  in  a  time  of  intense  ac- 
tivity. The  time  spent  in  such  delibera- 
tion, lost  though  it  may  seem,  is  saved  a 
hundred  fold  in  the  more  effective  action 
which  results. 

This  taking  account  of  stock  may  of 
course  be  done  individually,  but  a  group 
deliberation  has  a  decided  advantage  in 
the  modification  of  one's  own  ideas  which 
comes  from  hearing  the  experiences  and 
criticisms  of  others.  The  give  and  take  of 
a  face  to  face  discussion,  the  opportunity 
to  argue  and  think  through  the  arguments  of 
those  who  differ  from  us  result  in  a  clarify- 
ing of  vision  which  letters  could  never 
bring  about. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  came  to  a  conclusive 
agreement  as  to  the  best  solution  of  all  their 
problems — the  varying  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual cities,  the  different  conditions  which 
exist  in  regard  to  public  support  and  co- 
operation, and  relationships  with  acti- 
vities already  under  way  would  preclude 
any  wholesale  agreement  on  immediate 
next  steps,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  But 
the  disagreements  as  to  methods  were 
such  as  inevitably  grow  out  of  the  individual 
differences  in  communities  themselves,  and 
rather  emphasized  if  anything  the  agree- 
ment on  fundamentals  which  ran  like  a 
scarlet  thread  throughout  the  discussions. 
As  never  previously,  family  social  workers 
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came  together  at  this  conference  with  a 
clearer  vision,  a  more  general  acceptance 
of  the  position  which  family  social  work 
societies  should  take  in  meeting  and  pre- 
venting unemployment.  No  one  assumed 
that  the  family  society  must  bear  the  full 
responsibility  for  setting  in  motion  the 
varied  machinery  to  alleviate  the  situation; 
yet  the  emphasis  on  the  inter-relation  of 
our  clients  and  community  conditions  was 
unqualified — the  recognition  that  permanent 
good  for  our  clients  depends  on  the  best 
possible  functioning  of  the  various  com- 
munity groups,  and  that  it  is  no  kindness 
either  to  client  or  community  for  the 
family  society  to  assume  the  initiative  or 
prerogative  which  rightly  belongs  to  one  of 
the  other  groups.  This  conception  of  group 
responsibility  for  meeting  a  community 
crisis  is  equally  sound  as  a  basis  for  action 
in  normal  times,  and  again  and  again  during 
the  two  days'  sessions  the  conference  urged 
the  necessity  of  taking  no  action  in  an 
emergency  which  should  cripple  the  accepted 
and  desirable  functioning  of  a  group  or 
agency  under  normal  conditions. 

For  instance,  in  considering  the  need  of 
finding  work  opportunities  for  the  unem- 
ployed who  are  under  the  care  of  social 
agencies,  the  conference  stressed  the  point 
that  the  family  agency  should  not  usurp 
the  function  of  an  employment  bureau,  but 
should  rather  strengthen  the  latter  in  every 
way.  Furthermore,  the  social  agency  must 
remember  that  the  efficiency  of  the  employ- 
ment bureau  depends  on  its  success  as  an 
adjunct  to  industry,  not  as  an  adjunct  to 
social  agencies;  that  the  latter  must  not  ask 
undue  preference  in  employment  for  their 
clients  on  grounds  other  than  those  of  eco- 


nomic efficiency,  for  it  would  be  suicidal  for 
an  employment  bureau  to  give  work  oppor- 
tunities on  any  but  a  business  basis. 

Similarly,  in  the  relations  between  vari- 
ous agencies,  public  and  private,  there 
must  be  a  division  of  work;  but  agencies 
must  be  on  their  guard  against  any  divi- 
sion which,  in  a  period  of  unemployment, 
uses  unemployment  as  the  sole  ground  of 
division.  To  say,  for  instance,  that  one 
agency  in  the  community — usually  the 
public  agency — must  care  for  all  those  who 
seek  relief  because  of  unemployment  will 
necessitate  working  out  a  new  basis  for 
division  when  the  period  of  depression  is 
past.  The  oft-recurring  questions  as  to 
supplementing  inadequate  wages  and  urg- 
ing workers  to  take  jobs  at  less  than  the 
accepted  wage  brought  forth  definite  agree- 
ment to  do  nothing  which  should  in  any 
way  weaken  the  wage  earner's  position 
in  industry. 

The  conference  showed  a  keener  regard 
for  the  good  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  because  of  its  very  willingness  for 
the  family  society  to  do  its  utmost  to 
meet  the  emergency  but  at  the  same  time 
to  lessen  in  no  way  its  eflForts  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  other  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity. With  it  all,  the  members  of  the 
conference  voiced  their  feeling  that  we  must, 
as  never  before,  scrutinize  our  methods  of 
handling  the  needs  of  the  individuals  who 
seek  our  services,  and  interpret  to  the  com- 
munity the  human  cost  of  unemployment. 
Such  convictions  as  these,  carried  out  in 
the  efforts  of  the  coming  winter,  will  at 
least  contribute  to  the  thinking  which  we 
must  bring  to  bear  on  the  measures  for  pre- 
venting a  future  period  of  depression. 


T 


AT  TEWKSBURY 

HIS  northwest  wind  means  whitecaps  on  the  Bay- 
Two  hundred  miles  to  summer  and  a  sea 
Blue-green,  intense  and  unforgetable! 


Four  shaded  crosswalks  cut  the  little  square; 
The  sun  lies  warmer  underneath  the  wall. 
And  gray-shawled,  lumpy  figures  cluster  round. 
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There's  Ann,  she  has  a  foolish  face.     She  sits 
Right  in  the  doorway  where  you  have  to  speak 
To  her.    An  oily  welcome  to  each  visitor, 
And  ugly  words  and  scowls  for  any  else. 
Nobody  dares  not  humor  Ann.     She  wears 
A  flowered  hat  with  strings  for  everyday    .    .    . 
A  sort  of  crippled  clown  in  woman's  dress. 

Across  the  threshold  in  the  musty  dark — 

A  brick-floored  hall,  a  room  half  filled  with  beds, 

Ferns,  potted  ferns,  and  chatter  in  the  room: 

These  are  the  aged  sick,  unsettled  poor 

Of  the  State.    Their  eyes  turn  towards  you  hopefully, 

Then  fade  back  into  listlessness  again. 

I  spoke  to  an  old  woman  making  lace. 

And  found  I  knew  the  pasture  where  she  kept 

Her  cow;  she  thinks  I  know  the  cellar,  too, 

That  used  to  be  her  home:  three  elms  in  front. 

And  lilac  and  syringa  on  the  south — 

The  bees  and  humming  birds  are  all  that's  left. 

(I've  heard  a  forest  burning  and  I've  seen 

An  arch  of  black  smoke  scarlet-lined,  the  whole 

World  else  a  blur  of  yellow  film,  racing 

To  swallow  up  familiar  things.)     She  said 

Her  husband  had  a  weak  heart  and  he  tried 

To  carry  water  all  that  afternoon. 

Water  or  ploughing  did  no  good;  their  house 

Was  in  the  path    .    .    .   The  neighbors  took  them  In 

And  did  for  them  as  long  as  Henry  was 

Alive.    .    .   A  married  daughter  in  this  State.    .    . 

The  daughter's  husband  out  of  work    ...    a  fall.    .    . 

Tewksbury  the  only  place  for  her  to  go. 

Her  daily  walk  is  barefoot  through  her  past. 

Along  the  clean,  hard,  gravel  road,  across 

A  field  of  clover  patches  and  dry  stubble, 

To  spongy  moss  and  sun-warmed  granite  rock — 

The  millpond  where  her  cow  would  stop  to  drink. 

Here  in  between  two  strangers'  beds  she  lives. 
Yet  every  night  she  looks  out  on  the  Bay — 
The  mist,  the  lights,  the  shifting  beauty  there. 
She  watches  till  the  Boston  boat  goes  down. 
Then  shuts  and  bolts  her  door  against  the  world. 

Mary  Byers  Smith 


PROBLEMS  OF  ORGANIZATION  IN  SMALLER 
COMMUNITIES-THE  FIELD  WORK  SIDF 

DAVID  H.  HOLBROOK 

Executive  Director,  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 

WHAT  problems?     What  communi-  missionary    aspect    of    family    case    work, 

ties?     What  is  the  field  side?     If  What  progress  is  being  made  in  bringing  to 

I  sense  correctly  the  theme  before  communities    less    socially    conscious    the 

us  for  discussion,  it  concerns  primarily  the  professional  case  work  experience  of  other 

1  Given  at  the  Section  Meeting  of  the  Family  Division  ^^d    usually    larger    communities,    a    little 

of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Saturday, 
June  25,  1921.  farther  ahead  on  the  road? 
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At  the  outset  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
in  imagining  that  these  "other"  com- 
munities, where  resources  of  leadership, 
science,  skill  and  local  support  have  been 
marshalled  definitely,  intelligently  and  ag- 
gressively in  the  interest  of  more  normal 
family  lives,  are  free  from  problems  of  or- 
ganization and  concerned  only  in  a  further 
refinement  of  methods.  The  problems  of 
borough  organization  in  New  York  City, 
the  absence  of  any  private  family  case  work 
agency  in  a  city  the  size  of  Detroit,  the 
issues  and  adjustments  involved  in  organiza- 
tion along  sectarian  lines,  the  confusion 
incident  to  the  launching  of  schemes  for 
joint  financing,  and  the  later  perplexing 
questions  arising  from  their  administration 
are  outstanding  illustrations  of  organization 
problems  that  are  taxing  to  the  limit  the 
patience  and  ingenuity  of  communities 
rich  in  leadership  and  aggressive  in  spirit. 
The  smaller  community  has  no  monopoly 
in  organization  problems. 

Neither  should  we  overlook  the  very 
practical  motive  for  extension  work  in 
such  an  inter-dependent  field  as  family 
work.  In  supporting  field  work  the  vigo- 
rous, progressive  community  has  not  only 
the  inspiration  that  goes  with  the  sharing 
of  ideals  and  experience  but  the  added 
incentive  of  thereby  improving  in  service 
and  economy  the  work  among  its  own  fami- 
lies. Better  case  work  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities means  some  happier  families  in 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Louisville, 
Baltimore,  Denver  and  New  Orleans. 

Particularly  should  it  be  remarked  that 
missionary  effort  in  the  interest  of  family 
social  work  implies  something  quite  different 
from  "selling"  social  service.  Dr.  Crothers 
points  out  in  terms  equally  applicable  to 
social  work  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to 
"sell"  religion.    Says  he: 

The  analogy  of  salesmanship  breaks  down  almost 
at  the  start.  The  salesman  has  something  which  his 
customers  have  not,  but  which  they-  need  or  can  be  made 
to  think  they  need.  He  must  make  his  goods  attractive 
in  order  to  get  them  off  his  hands.  But  you  do  not  want 
to  get  your  religion  off  your  hands.  If  you  happen  to 
be  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  you  realize  that  you 
haven't  any  surplus  for  export,  and  that  your  neighbor 
is  just  as  near  to  the  source  of  supplies  as  you  are. 


His  religion  is  better  for  him  than  yours  would  be  if 
it  were  dumped  on  his  home  market.  All  your  attempts 
to  recommend  your  wares  are  from  the  religious  point 
of  view  an  impertinence.  Religion  is  someUiing  to  be 
shared,  it  is  not  something  to  be  sold. 

Missionary  effort  for  a  wider  use  of  pro- 
fessional family  case  work  is  essentially 
pioneering  along  boundaries  whether  ex- 
pressed geographically  or  sociologically. 
Our  theme  implies  both.  Family  case  work 
has  been  an  urban  movement.  It  is  also 
limited  to  communities  that  have  developed 
a  social  leadership.  (These  communities  are 
not,  of  course,  always  urban.)  In  the  inter- 
est of  time,  however,  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  problems  of  the  smaller  city 
and  resist  the  temptation  to  wander  into 
the  new  and  tremendously  stimulating 
field  of  rural  family  social  work  in  which  lie 
some  most  interesting  organization  prob- 
lems. 

If  there  is  any  value  in  the  analogy  taken 
from  the  field  of  religious  propaganda,  if 
we  have  at  once  sensed  the  idealism  and 
devotion  of  the  social  missionary  and  realize 
to  the  full  that  the  work  is  one  of  sharing 
rather  than  selling  social  service,  let  us 
also  avoid  the  pitfall  of  an  illustration  run 
into  the  ground  and  hasten  to  change  our 
metaphor  to  one  drawn  from  our  own  field. 
For  the  first  and  lasting  impression  made  on 
ever\'  one  coming  in  contact  with  field  work 
is  of  each  community  as  individual  as  a 
case,  with  each  its  peculiar  background,  its 
characteristic  tone  and  spirit,  and  its  own 
expression  of  ideals.  Says  an  early  field 
report  of  one  worker,  "There  seem  to  be 
no  common  problems  of  outstanding  impor- 
tance in  these  eight  places."  And  one 
agrees  as  he  catches  glimpses  of  societies 
waiting  for  secretaries  to  be  trained;  others 
trying  to  get  along  with  underpaid,  super- 
annuated souls  in  charge  of  limited  relief 
programs;  in  a  city  calling  itself  "the 
richest  of  its  size  in  the  world"  one  organi- 
zation attempting  to  do  practically  all  the 
social  work  in  the  community,  including 
institutional,  and  doing  none  of  it  well; 
another  in  the  throes  of  a  centralization-of- 
agencies  program;  societies  led  by  untrained 
workers  of  native  ability  and  courage  but 
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handicapped  by  lack  of  training;  a  depart- 
mental society  with  a  loosely  articulated 
program;  a  society  facing  a  crisis,  due  to  the 
disbanding  of  another  organization  that 
had  always  provided  the  funds  for  relief;  a 
community  considering  the  establishment 
of  a  confidential  exchange;  another  perfect- 
ing relationships  with  the  county  officials; 
another  keen  for  a  thorough-going  survey. 
Truly  a  confusing  picture  alike  to  us  and 
to  the  field  worker  as  he  first  encounters 
these  situations  demanding  attention.  In- 
stinctively he  feels  his  need  for  a  technique 
in  approach,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
communities  as  carefully  worked  out  as 
that  of  the  case  worker.  How  to  interpret 
the  dominant  community  influences  and 
their  relations  to  each  other,  whether  they 
be  old  families,  leading  industries,  religious 
groups  or  others;  how  to  catch  sympathet- 
ically the  community  spirit  and  tone  wheth- 
er slow  and  sure,  up  and  down,  easy  to 
arouse,  transitional,  devoid  of  social  think- 
ing, or  just  indifferent;  how  to  discriminate 
between  civic  and  social  consciousness; 
how  to  guard  against  the  zealot  for  one 
cause;  how  to  estimate  the  mental  processes 
of  the  various  groups — the  impatient,  the 
overcautious,  the  unrepresentative;  how  to 
meet  peculiar  prejudices  of  race,  creed, 
provincialism;  how  to  discover  previous 
work  of  other  national  organizations!  And 
when  he  undertakes  his  diagnosis  of  existing 
case  work  organization  then  indeed  does  he 
summon  all  his  ingenuity  in  the  effort  to 
approach  most  sympathetically  those  who 
must  be  assured  sooner  or  later  that  the 
function  of  the  outsider  is  not  one  of  inter- 
ference, but  is  rather  to  assist  in  a  co-opera- 
tive efi^ort  to  join  soul  and  vision  with  system 
and  efficiency.  What  does  the  community 
think  of  the  family  work  being  done.^  Are 
there  local  grudges  against  the  responsible 
group?  Who  are  behind  the  movement.'' 
Are  they  strong  or  weak?  Do  they  lack 
leadership?  Is  there  a  leader  present  but 
undiscovered?  Is  the  group,  without  in- 
fluence? Is  there  a  one-man  domination? 
Is  there  present  a  new  personality  infusing 
life  into  a  dead  board?    Are  other  agencies 
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doing  case  work  and  how  seriously  do  they 
and  the  community  regard  their  cas'e  work? 
Has  some  new  and  inferior  agency  started 
due  to  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  the 
family  work  society  is  doing?  Such  are  a 
few  of  the  questions  pressing  for  an  early 
answer  on  the  field  worker  seeking  to  serve 
the  cause  of  better  family  work  in  every 
community.  These  questions  are  more 
easily  stated  than  answered.  For  granted 
an  expert  diagnosis,  the  value  of  the 
advice  and  treatment  will  naturally  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  experience  as  well  as  the 
ability  of  the  field  worker.  It  is  hard  enough 
to  tell  what  is  the  matter,  but  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  know  what  needs  to  be  done. 
Only  constant  dealing  with  field  problems 
develops  the  ability  to  recognize  real  rather 
than  superficial  symptoms  and  the  knack  of 
getting  all  concerned  to  take  the  next  step 
with  confidence. 

One  other  early  impression  of  the  field 
worker  that  speedily  develops  into  a  settled 
opinion  and  later  determines  a  policy  is  the 
influence  of  family  social  work  established 
in  one  city,  particularly  if  it  be  a  large  one, 
on  the  social  work  in  neighboring  communi- 
ties. It  is  common  experience  to  find  or- 
ganizations curiously  similar  in  construc- 
tion in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
names  and  structure  may  be  traced  to  the 
society  in  the  larger  city  in  this  particular 
area.  An  extreme  illustration  is  that  of  a 
city  that  while  protesting  its  "difference," 
permitted  a  family  society  to  suffer  for 
thirty  years  under  the  earliest  (and  un- 
amended) constitution  of  the  nearby  large 
society. 

Furthermore,  the  fundamentals  and  spirit 
of  case  work  sufi"er  if  the  work  of  the  nearest 
large  society  is  poor.  The  field  worker  soon 
finds  his  advice  quite  naturally  interpreted 
in  terms  of  the  nearby  larger  society — for 
surely  they  must  know,  reasons  the  visitor 
from  the  smaller  city.  "So  one  contends," 
says  a  field  worker,  "not  only  against  poor 
standards  per  se  but  against  poor  standards 
which  the  observer  has  assumed  to  be  good 
standards  because  the  nearby  larger  city 
has  no  better." 
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This  very  natural  reaction  between  com- 
munities is  at  once  a  justification  for  or- 
ganized field  work  and  a  basis  for  its  strate- 
gy. For  the  interest  of  one  community  in 
the  experience  of  others  means  fundamental- 
ly a  desire  to  do  things  in  the  best  possible 
way  and  the  true  mission  of  the  field  worker 
is  so  to  organize  and  direct  that  interest  as 
to  make  it  serve  its  real  purpose.  A  settled 
policy  of  field  work,  therefore,  particularly  in 
the  newer  sections  of  the  country,  is  to 
devote  a  considerable  proportion  of  time  to 
strengthening  and  undertaking  the  initial 
development  of  family  social  work  societies 
in  communities  which  are  strategic  centers 
of  influence  over  large  areas  of  country. 
"When  I  go  to  A — ,"  writes  an  earnest  soul 
in  a  small  western  community,  "I  want  to 
call  at  the  Association  there  and  perhaps 
will  be  able  to  get  ideas  that  can  be  used  in 
our  society  here."  Perhaps,  but — well, 
what  is  your  prophecy?  A —  is  a  boom  city 
boasting  of  a  population  that  is  nearly  forty 
times  the  size  of  the  community  ten  years 
ago.  Extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
abound.  Handsome  public  and  fine  office 
buildings,  together  with  palatial  homes 
express  wonderful  prosperity;  and  tin  can 
or  tar  paper  shacks  on  the  outskirts  shelter 
the  host  of  the  luckless  who  have  flocked  in, 
searching  for  fortune.  There  are  no  housing 
ordinances.  "Life  is  hectic,"  reports  the 
field  worker.  "Looseness  of  ties  that  ought 
to  be  strong  is  the  outstanding  problem 
even  among  the  average  wage  earning 
classes,"  says  a  local  social  worker.  Di- 
vorces bear  a  startling  ratio  to  marriages. 
Truly  it  is  a  situation  calling  for  a  fully 
developed  organization  of  the  virile  and 
constructive  social  forces  in  the  community, 
with  a  well  organized  family  work  society 
as  an  important  factor  and  a  high  standard 
of  case  work  a  necessity. 

Unfortunately  our  inquiring  friend  would 
find  only  a  single  agency  attempting  to  cover 
almost  the  entire  field  of  social  work.  He 
would  find  an  executive  committee  which 
had  been  in  continuous  office  since  the 
organization  of  the  society  (when  the  city 
was    a   village)    and   which    assumed   little 
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active  responsibility  beyond  an  annual 
endorsement  of  the  work  of  the  secretary; 
an  annual  meeting  attended  by  a  handful  of 
people;  and  a  rather  remarkable  man  as 
secretary,  quite  untrained,  unbusinesslike 
in  his  methods,  and  in  a  situation  that  had 
entirely  outgrown  him.  To  this  man,  re- 
garded as  the  social  worker  of  this  large  city, 
does  the  neighboring  smaller  community 
naturally  turn  for  advice  if  nothing  is  done 
to  bring  to  it  the  well  understood  experience 
of  successful  family  work  societies  in  com- 
munities more  advanced  in  constructive 
social  effort.  And  even  if  it  is  possible  for  a 
field  worker  occasionally  to  serve  directly 
this  and  the  many  other  small  cities  that 
are  industrially  and  socially  dependent  on 
A —  for  leadership  and  example,  so  long  as 
inadequate  organization  and  low  standards 
prevail  in  the  larger  city  just  so  long  will 
it  be  a  reactionary  force  in  its  area  of  in- 
fluence. In  a  very  real  sense  the  problem  of 
the  small  community  must  first  be  met 
in  the  neighboring  large  city. 

Usually  the  field  worker  is  Irmited  to 
observation  and  consultation  visits  but 
frequently  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  sur- 
vey of  all  social  agencies  in  the  center  city 
will  serve  the  needs  of  the  surrounding 
area.  Such  a  procedure  in  A —  was  clearly 
the  economical  and  natural  approach  to 
better  family  social  work  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  This  required  a  relatively 
large  investment  of  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  national  agency,  which  can  only  be 
justified  by  the  indirect  effects  on  the  smaller 
neighboring  communities. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  community 
neighborliness  in  the  interest  of  better 
family  social  work  is  the  recent  organization 
of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Family  Social  Work 
Societies  with  its  special  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment for  field  service  by  a  staff  member  of  a 
national  agency.  In  Tennessee  the  program 
for  better  family  social  work  centers  around 
Memphis,  Nashville,  Knoxville  and  Chatta- 
nooga with  the  societies  in  these  cities  en- 
listed in  a  plan  for  quietly  stirring  the  inter- 
est in  the  neighboring  smaller  communities, 
inviting  executives  and  others  interested  to 
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make  to  the  larger  cities  visits  lasting  from 
one  day  to  several  weeks  and  generally- 
urging  the  importance  of  training  and  com- 
munity education.  The  relatively  smaller 
distances  between  communities  in  the 
eastern  states  have  made  possible  meetings 
of  societies  in  regional  groups.  All  these 
plans  testify  to  progress  made  in  organizing 
the  influence  of  communities  on  each  other 
whether  they  be  large  or  small.  The  Wis- 
consin State  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
whose  director  is  to  lead  in  the  discussion 
of  this  paper,  represents  still  another  type 
of  state  organization  for  better  social  service. 
From  the  family  social  work  viewpoint, 
it  is  pioneering  in  its  earliest  stages — trail- 
blazing  as  it  were. 

Sometimes  social  service  instead  of  busi- 
ness is  booming.  Such  was  the  case  in  C — , 
an  old-established  city  with  a  particularly 
lively  group  of  young  men  intensely  but 
vaguely  interested  in  social  work.  The 
more  than  two  score  plants  of  the  boom 
period  of  twenty  years  earlier  had  dwindled 
to  less  than  a  half  dozen.  The  big  fortunes 
had  been  made  and  the  industry  of  the 
community  had  become  static  and  uninspir- 
ing. Nearly  a  decade  ago  a  poorly  or- 
ganized and  undemocratically  supported 
Associated  Charities  had  lived  for  two 
ineffective  years.  Organization  for  other 
social  work  was  not  even  conspicuous — to 
put  it  mildly.  Suddenly  appears  this  virile 
demand  for  a  dash  into  a  social  work  pro- 
gram, several  organizations  rivalling  each 
other  in  "boosting"  for  a  clearing-house 
and  a  chest  with  little  to  clear  and  not  much 
besides  money  out  of  which  to  make  up  a 
federation.  Whether  the  quick  organiza- 
tion job  that  followed' will  really  take  root 
and  grow  remains  to  be  seen.  The  field 
worker  says: 

I  have  never  met  more  cordial  and  eager  citizens,  or, 
I  may  add,  citizens  more  ignorant  on  the  subject  of 

modern   social   work I   could   find   no 

one  who  had  had  experience  with  a  family  social  work 
society.  The  value  of  that  had  to  be  sold!  .  . 
I  was  amazed  at  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  chairman 
put  through  questions  that  it  was  supposed  would 
arouse  opposition.  I  pictured  to  theni  the  social 
worker,  heading  up  a  bureau,  not  duplicating  the  work 
of  any  present  society  (they  all  breathed  easier  after 
that),    but  investigating,   referring   and   calling  con- 


ferences. I  proposed  an  adequate  salary  for  the  worker 
and  no  relief  budget  to  be  raised.  .  .  .  .  The 
new  secretary  there  will  have  a  wonderful  pioneer  job 
among  a  co-operative  people. 

Just  at  present  there  are  many  communi- 
ties where  neither  business  nor  family  social 
work  are  booming.     Such  a  combination — 
industrial   depression   and   low   grade   case 
work — is  apt  to  mean  an  opportunity  for 
reshaping  a  hitherto  hopeless  organization. 
The    shock    of    the    unemployment    crisis 
reveals  the  organization's  total  inadequacy 
as  a  relief  agency  and  makes  possible  the 
attempt   to   develop    a    full    grown   family 
work  society.    From  the  former  to  the  latter 
in  a  few  months  was  the  experience  in  E— 
where    an    emergency    citizens'  committee, 
made  up  of  key  people,  gave  a  field  worker 
carte  blanche,  asking  only  recommendations 
as  to  how  to  handle  the  present  problems 
and  at  the  same  time  build  for  the  future. 
The  swiftness  of  the  transition  is  uncon- 
sciously revealed  in  the  preliminary  report 
of  this  citizens'  committee.    A  single  page 
is  large  enough  to  contain  both  an  appre- 
ciative recognition  of  the  faithful  labors  of 
two   "experienced   ladies"    who   for   years 
have  distributed  relief  to  less  than  a  hundred 
families  in  a  city  of  100,000  population  and 
also    the    conclusion    that    the    Associated 
Charities  is  now  "far  beyond  its  depth." 
When  the   newly   appointed   secretary   ar- 
j-iyes — "experienced  and  with  an  established 
record  of  success"— he  will  come  to  a  com- 
munity that,  according  to  one  of  its  citizens, 
"never  fails  to  do  it,s  part  but  always  waits 
for  the  emergency  before  acting." 

This  story  of  sudden  development  in  E — 
gives  only  half  the  picture,  for,  without  the 
presence  of  several  far  sighted  people  in 
positions  of  influence,  including  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Charities,  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  a  few 
public  spirited  citizens,  no  adequate  plans 
would  have  been  a  likelihood.  And  if  the 
field  worker  had  not  been  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  through  earlier 
and  apparently  fruitless  visits,  no  such 
constructive  planning  would  have  resulted. 
"I  spent  strenuous  days  trying  to  discover  a 
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leader,"  says  the  report  of  the  earlier  visit. 
"The  men  have  let  social  work  alone"  was 
the  early  diagnosis.  And  yet  these  men  are 
among  the  leaders  who  finally  study  the 
situation,  enlist  the  services  of  the  field 
worker,  provide  for  a  budget  increased  many 
times  from  its  original  figure,  subscribe  to 
the  proposition  that  social  work  has  evolved 
along  definite  and  scientific  lines,  express 
the  hope  that  what  they  call  the  temporary 
emergency  organization  shall  grow  into  a 
permanent  work  redounding  to  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  community,  and  secure  a 
person  from  whom  they  can  reasonably 
expect  competent  leadership  in  realizing 
their  ideals. 

Other  influences  rather  than  emergencies 
create  opportunities  for  field  service  to 
societies  in  need  of  reshaping.  A  society  at 
H —  applies  for  membership  in  a  national 
organization  and  its  truly  thoughtful  board 
members  are  thereby  impressed  not  only 
with  their  ineligibility  due  to  the  presence 
of  an  untrained  and  untrainable  secretary, 
but  also  with  their  need  for  a  radical  change 
in  policy  if  they  are  really  to  meet  the  com- 
munity's needs.  A  chance  meeting  between 
a  field  worker  and  an  energetic  and  able 
secretary  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  com- 
mittee on  charity  results  in  plans  for  a 
democratic  organization  at  R —  with  an 
opportunity  for  further  training  for  the 
worker  this  summer.  Wherever  through 
accident  or  by  design  comes  the  break  in  the 
status  quo  of  a  society  suffering  from  arrested 
growth,  incompetent  leadership,  unrepre- 
sentative board  membership,  unprogres- 
sive  standards,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  there 
lies  the  opportunity  for  joining  to  the  com- 
munity's own  resources  of  leadership  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  the  trained  field 
worker. 

New  construction  is  another  field  task. 
How  to  aid  the  few  determined  pioneer 
souls  to  enlarge  their  group. ^  How  to  secure 
and  present  a  body  of  local  facts  as  a  basis 
for  enlisting  community  effort?  How  to 
organize  a  steering  committee?  What 
publicity  to  use?  How  to  answer  the  stock 
objection  against  a  trained  worker?    How  to 
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make  clear  the  relation  to  the  nurse,  other 
agencies,  and  the  public  department?  When 
to  bring  in  the  outside  person  to  assist? 
The  budget?  The  first  board  of  directors? 
The  organizing  meeting?  The  raising  of 
funds?  The  securing  of  a  trained  secretary? 
These  questions  and  many  others  claim  the 
interest  and  tax  the  ingenuity  of  all  con- 
cerned. It  was  so  in  the  city  of  C — , 
described  above,  with  its  group  of  social 
service  boomers.  It  was  so  in  F — ,  where 
a  small  nucleus  of  newly  arrived  but  in- 
fluential citizens  determined  that  an  air- 
tight, close  corporation  of  older  families 
should  be  deprived  of  their  visionless  monop- 
oly of  social  responsibility.  G — ,  with  its 
community  split  in  factions — in  religion, 
society  and  politics — had  its  own  peculiar 
set  of  organization  problems;  and  J — 
never  did  get  started. 

Two  other  groups  of  field  problems  have 
been  aptly  described  as  "heaving  societies 
out  of  deep  ruts,  a  wheel  at  a  time"  and 
''just  putting  down  a  few  planks  and  other 
apparatus  for  use  later  on  when  the  real 
job  can  be  tackled  with  the  help  of  the 
neighbors."  The  former  means  such  terrific 
tasks  as  getting  a  stenographer  installed  here 
and  a  clerk  there,  a  man  introduced  as  a 
member  in  a  board  hitherto  sacred  to  wom- 
en, or  a  division  of  labor  among  board  mem- 
bers in  a  departmentalized  society.  Q — 
needed  a  plank  in  the  shape  of  a  suggestion 
for  a  budget  segregating  health  from  family 
work.  For  the  day  will  surely  come  when 
the  local  Community  Chest  will  discover 
that  the  family  work  society  there  is  putting 
on  a  health  campaign  and  maintaining  a 
nurse  although  there  are  two  other  health 
agencies  in  the  community. 

Running  through  experiences  already 
referred  to  are  many  threads  that  might 
themselves  serve  as  the  main  pattern  about 
which  to  weave  our  thoughts.  Merely  to 
mention  boards  of  directors  brings  at  once 
to  mind  the  unwieldy  board  of  fifty  mem- 
bers, the  unrepresentative  board,  the  one- 
man  board,  the  no  man  board,  the  no  woman 
board,  the  board  that  is  too  far  away  from 
the  work,  the  board  that  insists  on  settling 
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every  administrative  detail,  and,  most  en- 
couraging to  find,  the  well  organized  board 
that  is  alive  to  its  problems. 

Another  group  of  problems  is  suggested  by- 
each  mention  of  the  secretary  or  worker. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  field 
work  is  the  constant  discovery  of  the  dia- 
mond-in-the-rough  type  of  worker.  Refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  several  such,  but 
complete,  if  you  will,  the  picture  by  assessing 
the  following  possibilities  for  leadership. 
The  field  worker  writes : 

It  seems  worth  while  to  spend  a  little  time  describing 
the  much-maligned  Miss  W.  She  owns  to  fifty-nine 
years,  but  a  close  observer  would  credit  her  with  forty 
or  forty-five.  She  is  quiet,  unassuming,  intelligent — 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  She  is  essentially  human, 
with  a  large  amount  of  shrewd  common  sense.  She 
lets  other  people  do  most  of  the  talking,  but  listens  with 
keen  sympathy.  As  to  her  work,  she  let  me  read  some 
of  her  records,  chosen  at  random.  All  the  records 
showed  over-visiting  without  any  definite  plan  for 
family  rehabilitation;  but  they  also  showed  a  keen 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
bring  out  the  family's  possibilities  and  to  do  construc- 
tive work.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the 
Associated  Charities  occupies  a  perfectly  dignified 
position  in  the  community,  but  it  is  essentially  a  one- 
man  job.  The  directors  leave  everything  to  Miss  W. 
The  directors  are  re-elected  from  year  to  year  and 
there  seems  little  hope  of  getting  new  blood  on  the 
Board.  Miss  W  is  beginning  to  realize  the  danger  of 
the  situation,  but  I  doubt  if  she  will  be  able  to  energize 
the  community.  It  is  there  that  her  lack  of  training 
shows — she  just  doesn't  know  how.  My  one  hope  is 
that  she  may  eventually  seek  our  help  and  advice  in 
some  of  the  problems  I  discussed  with  her. 

Still  more  encouraging  are  prospects  in  an 
eastern  small  town  which  is  reported  by  a 
rather  critical  field  worker  as  being  "justly 
proud  of  the  work  the  Associated  Charities 
has  done  in  the  last  four  years.  The  secre- 
tary, though  untrained,  is  a  woman  of 
ability  and  courage.  They  have  raised  their 
budget  without  undue  effort,  and  are  actual- 
ly meeting  the  needs  of  the  community. 
The  secretary  and  board  seemed  favorable 
to  my  suggestions  of  training  for  her  and  a 
wider  use  of  committees." 

Not  for  lack  of  illustration  need  we  fail 
to  mention  the  field  worker  himself  as  an 
organization  problem.  Every  successful 
worker  is  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  his 
own  failures  that  return  to  plague  him  as 
organization  problems:  Too  ready  accep- 
tance of  the  wrong  person's  viewpoint; 
failure  to  do  plenty  of  listening  rather  than 


talking;  inability  to  disguise,  when  necessa- 
ry, his  ignorance  of  unessentials;  lack  of 
adaptability  in  meeting  different  types  of 
people;  unwillingness  to  bide  his  time. 
These  and  many  other  defects  in  personality, 
training  or  experience  have  prevented  or 
delayed  otherwise  promising  plans  for 
treatment.  Assuming  a  fundamental  knowl- 
edge and  enthusiasm  for  family  work,  there 
still  remains  to  be  tested  as  among  the  sine 
qua  non  of  a  prospective  field  worker  many 
qualifications  without  which  he  will  indeed 
become  his  own  outstanding  organization 
problem.  The  ability  to  make  quick  con- 
tacts, unhesitatingly  and  willingly  to  efface 
his  own  personality,  to  suspend  judgment, 
to  seize  the  real  opportunities,  to  endure 
physical  inconvenience  and  even  hardship, 
to  encounter  ignorance,  lethargy,  self- 
content  and  still  retain  an  abounding  faith 
in  human  nature  and  the  possibility  of  its 
better  adjustment,  to  safeguard  the  spirit  of 
growth  in  the  midst  of  the  disciplinary 
influence  of  organization — these  are  some 
of  the  tests  to  be  met  by  him  who  seeks  to 
assist  communities  in  solving  organization 
problems. 


"PHILANTHROPIC 
DOUBTS'* 

THE  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelia James  Cannon  (author  of  "Phil- 
anthropic  Doubts,"  'The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  September;  1921)  to  the  secretary 
of  the  New  Bedford  Family  Welfare  Society 
was  printed  in  the  New  Bedford  Sunday 
Standard,  November  13,  1921: 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  come  to 
the  meeting  next  Monday,  because  I 
had  hoped  to  emphasize  to  the  friends 
of  your  association  the  fact  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  private  to  the  public  re- 
sponsibility for  amelioration  of  social  ills 
is  not  a  matter  of  a  moment,  that  it  re- 
quires slow,  careful  preparation,  a  realign- 
ment of  both  the  public  and  private  groups, 
and  can  not  be  attempted  until  the  whole 
matter  has   been   thought  through   and   a 
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full  understanding  of  all  the  elements  in- 
volved holds  out  some  promise  that  the 
end  sought  will  be  attained. 

"Meanwhile  the  responsibility  of  all 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  reduction 
of  human  suffering  and  human  injustice 
lies,  not  in  abandoning  the  private  organi- 
zations which  are  meeting  a  real  need,  but 
in  soberly  studying  that  need  and  the  private 
effort  to  cope  with  it  and  see  how  the  two 
can  be  worked  out  in  harmony  with  the 
ideals  of  democracy.  One  of  the  responses 
to  my  paper,  'Philanthropic  Doubts,'  most 
painful  to  me,  has  been  the  readiness  of 
people  to  give  up  private  effort  without 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  laying  down 


the  burden  which  they  have  been  carrying 
is  no  achievement,  indeed  is  a  disloyalty 
to  their  humanitarianism  unless  they  im- 
mediately devise  some  method  of  reassum- 
ing  that  burden  as  a  part  of  a  new  program 
of  social  improvement.  The  private  or- 
ganization today  offers  opportunity  to  the 
thoughtful  to  train  themselves  in  the 
ideals  and  conduct  of  citizenship,  to  re- 
orient their  private  organization  in  pre- 
paration for  the  public  assumption  of 
responsibility,  and  preserve  the  private 
organization  free  to  carry  on  its  own  le- 
gitimate work  of  demonstration  and  ex- 
periment on  happier  ways  of  living  to- 
gether." 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


NEW  Homes  for  Old:  S.  P.  Breckinridge- 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1921.  350  pp. 
This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  which 
describe  methods  of  Americanization  as  carried  on  by 
various  agencies.  The  series  deals  with  the  immigrant 
in  the  diflFerent  aspects  of  his  life  in  the  new  countr>'; 
this  volume  describes  him  in  his  home  setting. 

The  author  handles  with  sure  touch  the  chapters 
telling  of  the  foreign-bom  individual,  his  handicaps 
and  problems,  and  presents  a  striking  picture  of  his 
needs.  She  writes  less  convincingly  in  her  description 
of  present  methods  of  meeting  those  needs  by  agencies 
now  in  the  field. 

The  book  is  of  practical  value  to  family  case  workers 
who  will  allow  room  for  individual  differences  behind 
racial  and  national  characteristics.  The  immigrant 
family  is  particularized,  and  valuable  hints  are  given  of 
tendencies  and  traits  which  help  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  different  nationalities  and  stimulate 
the  reader  to  further  study  along  the  lines  suggested. 
We  are  made  to  see  certain  of  the  handicaps  confront- 
ing the  foreign-born  house  mother  as  she  takes  up  her 
life  in  this  countrj'.  In  the  first  place  there  are  the 
difficulties  incidental  to  the  new  way  of  living;  in  many 
instances  a  city  tenement  becomes  the  home  of  a  family 
which  formerly  lived  in  a  shack  in  rural  surroundings. 
In  the  shack  the  family  at  least  had  privacy  within  its 
own  group;  in  the  tenement  there  is  no  privacy — fellow 
tenants  share  the  building  and,  oftentimes,  lodgers 
share  the  tenement.  In  the  old  country  plumbing  and 
sanitation  were  unknown,  the  family  wash  day  was  a 
social  and  festive  occasion  celebrated  with  one's  neigh- 
bors by  the  side  of  a  running  stream.  In  view  of  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
house  mother  needs  instruction  in  the  care  of  a  house 
and  in  the  use  of  its  modem  conveniences. 

[ 


Another  diflSculty  is  presented  in  our  currency 
system  which  is  entirely  new  to  the  foreigner.  In 
many  instances  he  is  accustomed  to  trading  in  kind, 
to  paying  for  commodities  in  garden  truck,  and  has 
no  sense  of  the  value  of  money,  even  aside  from  his 
lack  of  familiarity  with  our  particular  currency.  Fur- 
thermore he  comes  from  a  land  where  the  United 
States  is  regarded  as  a  Mecca  of  wealth,  the  very  fact 
of  his  migration  marks  him  as  prosperous  and  he  is 
beset  by  appeals  for  money  from  relatives  left  behind, 
from  his  village  church,  from  acquaintances  and  friends 
who  have  no  conception  of  what  he  is  facing  in  the  new 
country — of  his  efforts  to  leara  the  language,  to  secure 
and  hold  a  job,  to  live  within  his  income,  to  save.  He 
has  a  strong,  innate  desire  to  own  his  home  and  is  con- 
sequently beset  by  land  sharks  who  try  to  sell  him 
swampy  land  and  impose  upon  his  ignorance  of  money 
values  even  as  tradespeople  impose  upon  his  wife  in 
her  struggles  to  comprehend  this  country's  products 
and  to  buy  economically  and  well.  In  this  connection 
the  author  touches  on  the  lure  of  the  trading  stamp 
and  the  bargain  counter  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
susceptible  foreign-born  customer  by  unscrupulous 
dealers;  also  on  the  fact  that  these  abuses  have  led 
to  the  opening  of  small  green-grocery  stores  in  foreign 
neighborhoods,  which  tend  to  make  the  colony  still 
more  isolated  and  self-sufficient,  and  to  eliminate 
outside  contacts  with  other  groups — contacts  badly 
needed  in  the  education  of  the  immigrant. 

The  care  and  upbringing  of  children  is  a  difficult 
problem  for  the  foreign-born  family.  In  the  old  coun- 
try parental  law  was  supreme;  in  the  new  surroundings 
children  quickly  come  to  feel  that  their  parents  are 
old-fashioned  in  their  views,  ignorant  of  the  customs 
and  language,  back  numbers  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
This,  of  course,  has  a  demoralizing  and  undermining 
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effect  on  family  life  and  tends  to  estrange  parents 
and  children: 

It  is  not  Intended  to  assert  that  there  were  no  prob- 
lems with  young  people  in  the  old  country 

The  point  is  that  there  the  mother  knew  what  standards 
she  was  to  maintain  and  had,  moreover,  the  backing 
of  a  homogeneous  group  to  help  her.  In  this  country 
not  only  is  she  herself  a  stranger,  uncertain  of  herself, 
not  sure  whether  to  try  to  maintain  the  standards  of 
her  home  or  those  that  seem  to  prevail  here,  but  the 
community  of  which  she  is  a  part  is  far  from  being  a 
homogeneous  group  and  has  apparently  conflicting 
standards.  The  immigrant  mother,  then,  has  to  decide 
what  standards  she  will  try  to  maintain. 

It  is  at  this  point — the  point  of  adjustment  of  the 
foreign-born  citizen  to  his  new  surroundings — that 
Miss  Breckinridge  believes  our  community  life  to 
have  failed.  She  considers  that  more  effort  should 
be  made  to  understand  the  problem — from  the  angle 
of  the  immigrant — and  that  then  some  new  method 
of  education  should  be  worked  out,  suited  to  the  need. 
She  points  out  the  fact  that  it  is  often  impossible  for 
the  foreign  mother  to  attend  night  school  regularly, 
that  the  system  of  teaching  is  rigid,  inelastic,  not 
adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  immigrant,  who  in  many 
instances  cannot  read  or  write  his  own  language,  and 
that — for  the  women  at  least — home  teaching  is 
practically  a  necessity. 

Foreign  organizations  of  this  country  have  advanced 
further  than  have  public  or  private  institutions  in 
working  out  ways  for  the  education  of  the  immigrant. 
Many  of  the  former  started  with  programs  of  sick 
and  death  benefits,  help  in  nursing,  care  of  children 
and  housework,  but  have  broadened  to  include  the 
teaching  of  English,  American  cooking  and  sewing 
and  the  education  of  women  to  duties  of  citizenship. 
Miss  Breckinridge  believes  that  the  great  need  at 
present  is  for  some  agency  which  shall  still  further 
stimulate  the  foreign  organizations,  and  keep  them 
abreast  of  the  progressive  thinking  of  social  welfare 
agencies — along  lines  of  education,  recreation,  dietetics, 
hygiene,  etc., — in  order  that  this  message  may  ulti- 
mately reach  the  foreign-born  citizen  through  the 
channel  that  is  most  accessible  to  him.  She  com- 
ments favorably  upon  the  educational-  work  already 
undertaken  by  social  settlements,  by  the  International 
Institute  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
and  to  a  limited  extent  by  federal  agencies,  and  out- 
lines a  plan  (which  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
these  organizations)  for  the  development  of  training 
methods  for  teachers,  calculated  to  increase  the  supply 
of  teachers  and  teaching  material  suited  to  the  task 
of  educating  the  foreign-born. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  on  family  case 
work.  It  describes  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  path 
of  the  case  worker  as  she  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
foreign-born  family,  and  in  accordance  with  accepted 
principles  of  case  work  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  family's  background  and  of  its 
condition  in  normal  times.  The  language  difficulty 
is  noted  and  stress  laid  upon  the  fact  that  this  must 


be  overcome,  either  by  means  of  the  interpreter,  the 
foreign-language  speaking  visitor  or  the  American 
visitor  who  has  mastered  the  foreign  tongue.  At 
various  points  in  this  last  chapter  we  are  led  to  doubt 
the  author's  familiarity  with  recent  developnjents 
in  the  case  work  field,  as  for  example  in  the  following 
comment  on  the  home  economics  visitor:  "The  visiting 
housekeeper  is  usually  trained  for  one  phase  of  her 
work  only — either  as  a  case  worker  or  as  a  home 
economics  expert."  Again,  she  limits  the  field  of  family 
case  work  to  include  only  those  families  in  need  of 
material  aid. 

In  conclusion.  Miss  Breckinridge  advocates  the 
organization  of  a  "national  agency  for  public  assist- 
ance" and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  home  service  work 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  constituted  such 
an  agency  during  the  period  of  the  world  war.  She 
refers  three  times  to  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work^  but  seems  to  lack  a 
clear  conception  of  its  function  In  relation  to  member 
societies  and  to  family  social  work  in  this  country. 
A  questionnaire,  sfnt  independently  by  the  author 
to  member  societies  of  the  American  Association, 
brought  replies  from  6 1  societies  and  revealed  what 
seemed  to  her  a  somewhat  discouraging  situation  as 
to  the  way  In  which  family  case  work  is  meeting  the 
need  of  the  Immigrant  family  today. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  refreshing  and  stimulating. 
It  presents  a  clear  picture  of  the  needs  of  our  foreign- 
born  families  and  throws  new  light  on  the  Immigra- 
tion problem. 

Helen  P.  Kempton 


HOW  Much  Shall  I  Give?  Lilian  Brandt. 
The  Frontier  Press,  lOO  West  21  Street,  New 
York,  1921.    153  pp. 

Miss  Brandt  has  answered  the  question  so  wise- 
ly, and  withal  so  delightfully,  that  whoever  starts 
reading  this  book  Is  not  likely  to  lay  it  aside  until 
he  has  reached  the  last  page.  It  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  work.  Subject  matter,  style,  and  typography  are 
thoroughly  satisfying. 

Particularly  Interesting  is  the  chapter  upon  "How 
Much  We  Do  Give,"  with  its  tabulation  of  contribu- 
tions reported  In  the  income  tax  returns,  and  the 
chapters  upon  the  "Answers  of  the  Past,"  with  the 
description  of  the  attitude  of  the  Babylonians,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Jews,  the 
early  Christians,  toward  giving.  These  and  the  other 
chapters  In  the  book  are  presented  in  such  an  Interest- 
ing way  that  one  forgets  how  easy  it  would  have  been 
to  produce  out  of  all  this  material  a  most  dull  and 
laborious  volume. 

The  size,  binding,  and  make-up  (except  for  a  mistake 
in  the  position  of  the  heading  of  Chapter  V,  and  two 
or  three  slips  in  the  transfer  from  galley  proof  to  page 
proof)  are  attractive.    Altogether  this  is  a  book  which 

'Page  281,  as  "American  Association  for  Family 
Welfare  Work,"  and  pages  7  and  310  as  "American 
Association  for  Social  Work  with  Families." 
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aybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  raising  or 

iving  of  money   to  social  work  will   greatly  profit 

y  and  enjoy, 

K.   DE   S. 


[T'lND  Deeds:  A  story  of  Love  and  Luck  as  Told 
[^  by  Rosie  Cooper:  William  Slavens  McNutt. 
The  Metropolitan,  September,  192 1. 

"There  was  a  dance  down  to  the  Oliver  Settlement 
[ouse  one  night,  and  a  lot  of  us  girls  was  there.  You 
now  how  it  is  with  places  like  that:  They  give  you 

good  time  and  all  like  that  but  always  they  got 
3  tell  you  something  that's  good  for  you.  Some  of 
be  girls  get  sore  and  don't  go  because  they  do  like 
bat.  I  never  pay  no  attention  to  it.  The  way  I 
x)k  at  it  is  like  this:  Such  people  like  is  in  them  places 
rant  to  do  you  some  good.  Ain't  that  right?  Sure! 
Tiey  got  to  have  you  come  where  they  are  or  they 
an't  do  you  no  good  can  they.?  No!  Well  then,  they 
ive  you  some  kind  of  a  good  time  like  a  dance  or 
amething  like  that  and  don't  charge  you  nothing 
ar  it  so  you'll  come  to  get  the  good  time  and  then 
hey'U  do  you  some  good  while  you're  there.    The  way 

look  at  it  is  this:  They  give  you  the  good  time  free 
nd  it  don't  hurt  me  any  to  let  them  do  me  some  good. 

don't  have  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  they  do  if 

don't  want  to.  I  don't  have  to  be  like  what  they 
ay  for  me  to  be,  but  it  don't  hurt  me  to  leave  them  say 
t  does  it?  No!  That's  what  they  give  me  the  good 
ime  for  so  they  can  say  how  they  want  me  to  be  and 
he  way  I  look  at  it  it's  no  more  than  right  if  I  take 
he  good  time  free  I  should  let  them  say  what  they 
irant  to  say. 

"The  night  they  had  this  dance  there  was  a  lady  there 
rho  spoke  a  piece.  I  like  her  better  than  most  that 
peaks  because  her  piece  wasn't  so  long  as  most  and 
re  could  get  back  and  dance  again.  I  forget  what  her 
lame  was  now  but  the  piece  was  about  doing  a  kind 
leed.  I  forget  now  just  what  she  said  about  it  but  it 
I'as  something  about  how  if  you  done  a  kind  deed  right 
long  regular  ever>'  day  it  was  lucky  or  something  like 
hat.    It  kind  of  stuck  in  my  mind  in  a  kind  of  a  way. 

didn't  remember  just  what  she  said  and  yet  I  kind 
)f  did  too.    I  didn't  remember  the  words  of  course,  but 

kind  of  remembered  what  she  meant.  I  don't  know 
low  I  come  to  remember  it.  Mostly  I  forget  such 
hings  right  away  when  people  tell  me  how  I  should  be 
rood.  Maybe  I  remembered  this  because  the  lady  told 
t  so  short.  I  never  listened  to  nobody  say  a  piece  like 
;hat  that  was  so  short.     So  I  kind  of  remembered  it. 

"Going  home,  after,  I  got  thinking  about  it.  I 
iiought  maybe  I  would  try  it.  I  never  could  get  lucky. 
[  had  tried  horseshoes  and  rabbit  feets  and  had  my 
ortune  told  and  done  all  kinds  of  things  that  people  said 
vas  lucky  but  it  never  did  me  a  bit  of  good.  I  thought 
Tiaybe  I  would  try  doing  some  kind  deeds  and  see  if  I 
:ould  get  lucky.  It  seemed  kind  of  foolish  because  I 
inew  lots  of  lucky  people  that  never  did  kind  deeds, 
DUt  anyhow  I  thought  maybe  I  would  try  it. 


"The  next  morning  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  try 
it  and  see  what  happened.  The  way  I  looked  at  it  was 
like  this:  I  could  do  kind  deeds  for  awhile  and  as  long 
as  I  did  not  loan  some  money  to  anybody  it  would  not 
cost  me  anything  and  then  if  it  did  not  make  me  lucky 
I  would  not  be  out  anything  anyhow.  Then  if  it  did 
make  me  lucky  why  I  could  keep  on  doing  it." 

(To  learn  how  the  "luck"  worked  read  the  rest  of 
the  story  in  The  Metropolitan,  September,  192 1,  but 
the  real  story  for  the  social  worker  is  given  above.) 


POVERTY'  AND  Dependency:  John  Lewis  Gillin, 
Ph.  D.  Century  Company,  New  York,  192 1. 
68s  PP- 

Dr.  Gillin  collected  and  organized  this  material  with 
university  students  of  sociology  primarily  in  mind. 
This  does  not,  however,  bar  that  larger  audience  of 
students  in  action — social  workers — from  sharing  in 
his  findings.  It  is  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  latter 
group  that  this  comment  is  drafted. 

Social  workers  know  less  than  they  should  about 
historical  attitudes  toward  poverty  and  dependency, 
about  the  historical  development  of  increasingly  en- 
lightened treatment.  They  will  find  these  data  help- 
fully assembled  from  a  wide  range  of  sources,  in  Parts 
I,  II,  and  III.  Social  workers  know  less  than  they  are 
constantly  needing  to  know  about  special  classes  of 
dependents,  the  subject  matter  of  Part  IV.  They  will 
hope  to  find  in  this  section  help  in  the  solving  of  the 
difficult  adjustment  problems  involved  in  dealing  with 
the  insane,  unmarried  mothers,  aged  dependents  and 
all  the  rest,  and  they  will  be  in  a  measure  disappointed. 
A  quantitative  study  of  any  dependent  group  followed 
by  be  it  ever  so  inclusive  a  discussion  of  the  existing 
or  pending  laws  and  machinery  for  providing  care  for 
that  group,  leaves  one  substantial  section  of  the  social 
worker's  problem  untouched.  Social  workers  wish 
they  knew  what  makes  one  individual  break  under  a 
set  of  circumstances  that  leaves  another  untouched; 
they  need  to  know  why  one  man  holds  his  job  in  a 
crisis  of  unemployment  while  another  loses  his  in  an 
industry  sadly  undermanned,  why  some  of  us  get  well 
when  doctors  have  virtually  given  us  up  while  some  of 
us  stay  sick  when  doctors  have  pronounced  us  cured. 
Social  workers  need  to  understand  the  make-up,  the 
psychology',  of  each  individual  within  the  dependent 
group.  Dr.  Gillin  does  not  help  them  here,  but  he 
gives  them  in  concise,  easily  handled  form  a  series  of 
group  studies  where  facts  and  figures  furnish  a  founda- 
tion for  better  understanding  of  the  present  day  prob- 
lems. 

Part  V  deals  with  preventive  agencies  and  methods. 
It  is  virtually  a  book  in  itself.  In  interpreting  social- 
ized relief,  neighborliness,  education,  religion,  Dr. 
Gillin  gives  his  own  social  philosophy.  Probably 
exigencies  of  space  demanded  a  briefer  treatment  of 
these  topics  than  their  many-sidedness  seems  to  re- 
quire.    In  some  instances  he  has  not  based  his  con- 
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elusions  on  the  most  recent  data.  If  the  discussion  of 
organized  charity  could  have  been  dealt  with  in  terms 
of  192 1  it  would  have  been  given  a  richer  interpreta- 
tion. I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Devine  would  define  his 
"essential  principles"  now  as  he  framed  them  in 
1904. 

The  study  as  a  whole  is  a  useful  reference  book.  It 
cannot  and  should  not  be  read  at  one  sitting.  Much 
of  its  value  must  rest  in  the  reader's  own  interpretation 
of  the  voluminous  content.     The  topics  for  further 


study  listed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  add  to  its  reac 
and  suggest  collateral  reading. 

Margaret  Leal 
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AN  EXPEDITION  INTO  NEW  TERRITORY 

JOANNA    C.    COLCORD 

Superintendent,  New  Tork  Charity  Organization  Society 


IMAGINE  yourself,  friend  City  Case 
Worker,  set  down  on  a  small  island  in 
the  Caribbean  (we  pronounce  it  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  in  the 
Virgin  Islands)  and  told  to  go  to  work 
finding  out  local  needs  and  resources  with 
an  eye  to  the  ultimate  betterment  of  family 
life  in  the  community.  You  would  feel  a 
gone  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
wouldn't  you?  So  did  I.  Friend  Rural 
Case  Worker  would  have  felt  a  little  more  at 
home,  no  doubt. 

Of  course  the  mission  of  the  party  of  Red 
Cross  workers  who  landed  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  last  November  was  more  precisely 
defined  than  that.  We  had  to  install  school 
nursing  in  the  schools  of  the  islands,  we  had 
to  equip  and  open  three  public  libraries  in 
the  three  towns  which  the  islands  boast. 
These  things  had  already  been  decided  upon 
and  the  appropriations  made;  and  the 
trained  nurses  and  librarians  who  formed 
part  of  the  personnel  had  their  plans  made 
and  ready  to  launch  forth  upon  as  soon  as  the 
gangplank  was  out.  With  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  these  tasks  my  present 
story  does  not  deal,  except  that  in  justice  to 
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my  colleagues,  I  wish  here  to  say  that  they 
were  successfully  accomplished.  The  libra- 
ries were  equipped  and  open  to  the  public 
inside  of  two  months  (much  of  the  work  of 
selecting  and  ordering  the  books  having  of 
course  been  attended  to  before  the  party 
sailed).  The  libraries  were  then  presented 
to  the  municipalities  and  are  now  adminis- 
tered by  commissions  appointed  by  the  local 
government.  Their  use  has  steadily  in- 
creased, especially  among  the  children,  and 
they  are  meeting  adequately  a  need  so 
pressing  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  which  visited  the  islands 
made  an  especial  recommendation  that  they 
be  supplied. 

So  successful  was  the  demonstration  of 
health  work  in  the  public  schools  that  one  of 
last  year's  school  nurses  has  been  appointed 
as  Supervisor  of  School  Nursing  for  the 
coming  year,  with  two  Red  Cross  nurses 
under  her,  and  with  three  native  trained 
nurses,  graduates  of  the  local  hospitals, 
added  to  the  staff  by  the  local  Department 
of  Education,  which  is  also  opening  a  com- 
pletely equipped  School  Health  Center  in 
each  of  the  three  towns. 
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There  remained  the  definite  task  of  re- 
suscitating a  defunct  Red  Cross  chapter  on 
the  island  of  St.  Croix,  of  stimulating  mem- 
bership and  activity  in  the  organization  on 
the  part  of  the  local  people,  and  of  dissemi- 
nating information  about  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  islands.  We  approached  this  latter  task 
always  keeping  in  mind  our  duty  to  interpret 
not  only  the  American  Red  Cross,  but 
American  ideals  of  self-help  and  of  inter- 
community kindliness  to  the  citizens  of  our 
new  possessions.  In  this  we  had  from  the 
start  the  heartiest  co-operation  from  the 
local  press. 

On  the  side  of  chapter  development  in  St. 
Croix,  we  found  also  an  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  former  officers  and  others  who 
had  been  interested  in  Red  Cross  affairs  to 
reorganize  a  chapter,  and  a  keen  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  popula- 
tion to  become  members,  which  made  the 
Roll  Call,  though  belated,  a  very  inspiring 
affair.  The  earnest  desire  of  the  people  for 
full  American  citizenship  seemed  to  find 
expression  in  their  flocking  to  join  an  or- 
ganization which  they  felt  brought  them 
nearer  to  that  goal,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  campaign  for  membership  we  had  over 
2,000  members  in  St.  Croix  alone,  or  more 
than  three  and  one-half  times  the  war  time 
membership. 

Going  back  now  to  our  starting  point  of  a 
bewildered  social  worker  confronted  with  a 
wholly  new  set  of  conditions,  this  is  roughly 
what  we  found:  Three  small  islands,  un- 
matched for  climate  and  scenic  beauty,  situ- 
ated about  fifty  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico, 
with  a  total  population  of  25,000,  90  per  cent 
black  or  colored.  Th^y  were  governed  be- 
fore the  transfer  by  Danish  officials  from 
Europe,  since  the  transfer  by  officers  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  with  the  participation 
of  local  Colonial  Councils,  elected  by  a  few 
voters  on  a  property-basis  qualification. 
The  code  of  laws  was  in  a  rather  chaotic 
transfer-stage  from  Danish  to  American. 
We  found  English  spoken  with  the  peculiar 
intonation  of  the  West  Indies,  which  to  the 
ear  of  Lafcadio  Hearn  sounded  "as  if  they 
were  trying  to  pronounce  English  rapidly 


according  to  French  pronunciation  and  pitch 
of  voice."  Most  of  the  natives  are  literate, 
because  of  compulsory  education  for  a 
number  of  years  under  the  Danish  regime, 
though  the  quality  of  the  education  was  not 
.  high  according  to  American  standards.  The 
school  system  is  at  present  well  administered 
by  officials  who  have  had  experience  with 
similar  problems  in  Porto  Rico.  There  is  a 
Junior  High  School  in  St.  Thomas,  manual 
training  and  musical  instruction,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  subjects  introduced  into  the 
schools  since  the  American  occupation. 
(The  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  United  States 
has  recently  aided  music  in  the  schools  by 
sending  down  the  instruments  for  three 
school  orchestras.)  Housing  in  the  towns  is 
generally  pretty'good  according  to  tropical 
standards,  with  substantial  public  buildings 
and  some  fine  dwellings  in  which  the  Italian 
and  Spanish-American  influences  predomin- 
ate. In  the  poorer  quarters  frame  houses 
are  common.  The  streets  and  some  houses 
are  electrically  lighted,  but  there  is  no  water 
supply  for  drinking  except  as  each  house- 
holder provides  it  by  cisterns  to  hold  rain- 
water; for  other  purposes  water  is  procured 
from  wells,  public  and  private,  but  these  are 
usually  brackish.  For  the  same  reason 
sanitation  is  poor.  St.  Thomas,  which  is 
built  on  a  hillside,  is  drained  by  open  sewers, 
called  "guts,"  which  in  some  quarters  are 
offensive.  "Dey  stink  so  bad,  I  can't  direk-  - 
ly  tell  you  what," — as  one  inhabitant 
pithily  stated!  There  is  a  system  of  night- 
soil  removal  in  the  towns,  and  in  St.  Thomas 
a  public  washing  place  and  municipal  shower 
baths  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes. 

In  the  country  on  the  great  estates  the 
housing  is  much  as  in  our  own  South — one- 
room  cabins  without  sanitation,  water,  or 
lighting,  clustered  near  the  "great  house" 
of  the  planter.  Here  again,  the  water  supply 
is  the  pressing  problem;  droughts  are  fre- 
quent; and  as  one  passes  along  the  street 
it  often  seems  as  if  "waater"  were  the  only 
subject  under  discussion.  In  bad  dry 
spells  the  cattle  often  die  by  dozens,  and 
people  walk  miles  and  beg  from  door  to 
door  for  the  precious  liquid.    The  American 
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government  has  worked  out  plans  for 
impounding  a  water  supply  for  the  three 
towns,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
construction  will  soon  be  begun. 

The  islands  should  be  healthy,  but  the 
population  is  afflicted  with  many  ills. 
Yellow  fever,  typhoid,  and  malaria  have 
been  wiped  out,  but  there  remain  pellagra, 
hookworm,  elephantiasis,  and  leprosy,  be- 
side the  ever-present  tuberculosis.  Venereal 
disease  is  very  prevalent,  but  surprisingly 
little  congenital  disease  of  this  type  was 
found  among  the  school  children,  and  the 
neuroses  of  syphilis  are  far  from  common 
among  adults.  Compulsory  treatment  for 
syphilis  has  been  introduced.  The  officials 
in  charge  of  sanitation,  true  to  American 
tradition,  wage  increasing  war  on  the  mos- 
quito, and  mosquito-borne  disease  is  di- 
minishing. There  are  three  well  equipped 
municipal  hospitals  beside  a  naval  hospital, 
an  insane  asylum,  a  leper  asylum,  and  a 
poor  farm  which  is  in  effect  a  home  for 
incurables.  The  hospitals  have  general  and 
special  out-patient  clinics,  and  infant  wel- 
fare work  is  organized  in  connection  with 
each  of  them,  as  well  as  a  visiting  nursing 
service  for  the  country  districts  of  St. 
Croix. 

Industrially  the  islands  vary.  St.  John, 
the  most  isolated,  raises  cattle  and  distils 
bay-oil.  St.  Croix  is  purely  agricultural, 
raising  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  cattle.  St. 
Thomas  lives  upon  its  splendid  harbor; 
its  one  industry  is  the  fueling,  refitting  and 
repairing  of  ships.  Nearly  all  the  laborers 
are  organized,  and  two  of  the  unions  are 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  A  surprising  feature  is  the  equal 
membership  of  men  and  women.  They  do 
the  same  work  and  draw  the  same  pay — one 
dollar  a  day  for  ordinary  labor.  I  am  told 
that  this  has  now  been  reduced  to  sixty  cents 
a  day  on  the  plantations  of  St.  Croix. 

The  churches  are  a  strong  influence  in  the 
community,  and  everyone  belongs  to  one 
or  another  congregation.  There  is  no 
organized  recreation  other  than  the  church 
social  gatherings  or  the  social  meetings  of 
the  labor  unions,  but  the  spontaneous  gaiety 


of  the  people  breaks  forth  on  holidays  in 
impromptu  street  parades  headed  by  masked 
dancers,  and  inter-island  football  games  and 
horse  races  furnish  an  excuse  for  popular 
gatherings. 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
social  fabric  to  the  eye  of  the  case  worker 
is  the  chaotic  state  of  family  relations  in  the 
islands.  Among  the  laboring  classes,  until 
recently,  marriage  was  the  exception  and 
successive  free  relationships  the  rule,  the 
parties  to  the  arrangement  being  termed 
"keepers."  Many  of  these  relationships 
proved  permanent,  and  a  late  marriage, 
with  the  couple  surrounded  by  their  grown- 
up children,  is  no  uncommon  thing.  The 
sentiment  among  the  common  people  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  unwise  to  rush  into  matri- 
mony without  a  trial  period  first;  and  one 
man  told  me  soberly  that  he  would  not 
seek  to  dissuade  his  niece  from  entering 
upon  one  of  these  informal  relationships, 
because  in  his  opinion  "you  ought  to  live 
with  a  'ooman  a  year  before  you  married 
her."  A  conviction  frequently  expressed 
was  that  "as  soon  as  you  marry  you  begin 
to  fight."  The  basis  of  all  this  seemed  to  me 
to  lie  in  the  popular  sanction  accorded  to 
these  arrangements.  A  married  woman, 
it  is  true,  holds  herself  socially  above  the 
unmarried;  but  only  a  little  below  her  is 
ranked  the  sober,  hard-working.  God- 
fearing woman  (and  I  met  many  who  liter- 
ally answer  this  description)  who  lives  with 
only  one  man  at  a  time.  Both  of  them  join 
in  despising  the  woman  who  is  promiscuous, 
and  as  contrasted  with  her,  both  of  them 
take  rank  in  the  community  as  respectable 
women.  In  particular,  no  social  line  within 
her  own  class  seems  to  be  drawn  against  the 
woman  who  is  no  longer  "living  in  sin," 
even  though  her  children  bear  five  or  six 
different  surnames.  The  church,  although 
it  touches  the  people's  lives  so  intimately, 
seems  to  have  failed  signally  to  influence 
these  conditions.  They  depend  on  social 
sanctions  outside  of  religion.  The  effect 
upon  the  men  is  far  more  demoralizing  than 
upon  the  women.  The  latter,  economically 
independent  of  their  partners,   bear,   rear. 
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and  largely  support  their  children.  The 
labor  of  half  the  adult  generation  is  thus 
largely  wasted  as  far  as  the  next  generation 
is  concerned.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  fathers  to  shirk  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  paternity;  and  both  parents  cus- 
tomarily sign  the  birth  certificate,  which 
under  Danish  law  gave  the  child  the  right 
to  the  father's  name.  I  met  many  instances 
in  which  the  father  not  only  continued  to 
support,  but  otherwise  took  a  hand  in  his 
children's  upbringing  after  his  relation 
with  the  mother  had  ceased.  One  couple 
came  to  me  about  their  son  who  was  in 
difficulties;  it  appeared  that  the  father  had 
directed  his  education,  kept  him  in  high 
school  and  later  secured  him  a  position  with 
the  company  where  he  was  himself  em- 
ployed; and  I  did  not  learn  until  later  that 
the  couple  separated  when  the  boy  was 
quite  young.  But  another  well-born  and 
well-educated  young  colored  man  gave  me, 
as  a  reason  for  not  supporting  his  illegiti- 
mate child  as  he  should,  that  he  had  nine 
other  "outside"  children,  beside  two  who 
were  "lawful"  and  he  was  only  a  little 
over  thirty.  He  asked  me  curiously  if 
conditions  were  then  so  different  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  seemed  genuinely  surprised  when  I 
told  him  that  in  America  we  should  look  for 
such  histories  only  among  the  feebleminded. 

The  American  authorities  have  made  a 
real  effort  to  set  up  other  standards,  not  by 
unwise  repressive  measures,  but  by  giving 
preference  to  the  legally  married  for  minor 
civil  positions.  For  instance,  membership 
in  the  naval  bands  has  been  much  coveted 
by  the  young  colored  men  of  the  islands, 
and  they  soon  learned  that  those  living 
with  a  "keeper"  need  hot  apply.  Another 
step  in  enforcing  paternal  responsibility, 
proposed  by  the  Red  Cross  and  favorably 
considered  by  government  officials,  was  the 
refusal  of  permits  to  leave  the  islands  to 
fathers  of  illegitimate  children  who  were 
under  court  order  to  support  them,  unless 
they  could  furnish  bonds  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

As  a  result  of  these  unhappy  conditions, 
there  is  a  real  problem  of  child  homelessness 
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in  these  islands.  Living  costs  are  low,  and 
while  the  mother  lives  she  can  generally 
manage  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  her 
children.  But  the  plight  of  a  child  whose 
father  has  "gone  to  Cuba"  and  whose 
mother  dies  is  sad  indeed.  The  Lutheran 
church  maintains  good  homes  for  destitute 
girls;  but  there  is  no  place  to  which  destitute 
boys  can  be  committed.  What  prevents  this 
problem  from  becoming  acute  is  the  surpris- 
ing generosity  of  the  people  themselves  in 
taking  into  their  homes  children  without 
the  slighest  claim  upon  them  except  perhaps 
friendship  with  the  dead  mother.  One  girl 
of  thirteen,  a  native  of  the  British  islands, 
left  motherless  and  without  relatives,  found 
for  herself  four  successive  homes,  all  re- 
spectable and  any  of  which  might  have  been 
permanent  except  for  her  peculiar  and 
difficult  disposition. 

Case  work  under  the  conditions  described 
in  the  preceding  pages  might  seem  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  accomplish.  In  some  respects 
this  was  not  the  case.  Certain  preconcep- 
tions had  to  be  thrown  overboard,  of  course. 
We  had  to  work  with  family  groups  as  we 
found  them.  We  had  to  learn  that  "jolly- 
ing" our  clients  did  not  work;  their  high 
sense  of  personal  decorum,  not  to  say 
touchiness,  made  that  inadvisable.  In 
spite  of  what  some  Americans  who  had 
preceded  us  told  us,  we  found  that  the 
only  method  that  paid  was  kindliness, 
firmness  and  punctilious  courtesy.  To 
such  an  approach  the  response  was  almost 
unfailing. 

We  met  none  of  the  suspicion  and  delib- 
erate concealment  that  is  so  difficult  to 
overcome  in  much  of  our  case  work  at  home. 
If  our  clients  found  we  were  interested  in 
their  troubles,  they  were  only  too  eager  to 
tell  us  all  about  themselves.  Rarely  did  we 
meet  deliberate  falsehood;  information  was 
surprisingly  easy  to  obtain.  Co-operation 
from  relatives  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
abilities  was  also  the  rule — unless,  alas,  they 
had  sojourned  in  the  States,  in  which  case  it 
was  something  else  again.  The  real  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  mothers  to  improve  their 
homes  and  give  their  children  better  care 
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made  them  responsive  to  efforts  in  this 
direction;  and  indeed  they  did  surprisingly 
well  with  the  means  at  hand.  Considering 
the  lack  of  water,  touched  on  before,  the 
almost  universal  cleanliness  of  clothing 
and  person  was  phenomenal.  Our  nurse 
reported  that,  although  the  children  seldom 
knew  in  advance  that  they  were  going  up 
for  medical  examinations,  their  clothing 
and  skins  were  always  clean.  Pediculosis 
was  rare.  Out  of  1700  school  children 
examined  in  St.  Thomas  less  than  seventy 
were  found  to  be  below  weight  for  age  and 
height,  showing  certainly  a  fair  degree  of 
care  at  home.  The  staple  diet  of  the  working 
people  is  "fungi,"  a  stiff  corn  meal  mush, 
with  fish,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  a  great 
deal  of  sugar,  which  ruins  the  teeth  but 
otherwise  seems  to  agree  with  the  youngsters. 
We  saw  not  a  case  of  rickets,  and  very  few 
deformities  of  any  sort  among  the  children. 
The  program  of  the  Red  Cross  would 
have  been  greatly  hampered,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  close  co-operation  of  the  government 
departments,  and  the  official  backing  of  the 
government  itself.  At  their  request,  we 
made  a  sampling  survey  of  out-door  pen- 
sions administered  by  the  Poor  Commission, 


which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  accepted 
as  the  basis  for  that  phase  of  its  work  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  which  was 
organized  during  our  stay  in  the  islands. 
The  public  and  private  institutions  to  which 
we  sought  commitment  of  clients  were 
excellently  administered,  and  cordial  co- 
operation was  the  rule  with  them  also. 

We  did  a  good  deal  of  case  work  ourselves 
before  attempting  to  organize  committees 
for  the  purpose  under  the  Red  Cross.  This 
was  partly  to  have  some  records  for  pur- 
poses of  demonstration  and  instruction, 
partly  to  learn  to  know  the  community  our- 
selves before  trying  to  instruct  others. 
Then,  too,  we  found  much  class  feeling 
between  the  laboring  people  and  those  from 
whom  our  volunteers  would  have  to  be 
drawn.  At  one  time  it  seemed  indeed  that 
we  would  have  to  concentrate  entirely  on 
work  with  children  in  order  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  this  latter  group.  But  as  is 
usually  the  case,  prejudice  vanished  before 
the  instances  of  individual  distress,  and  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  working  Home 
Service  committees  under  way  in  each  of  the 
three  towns,  with  each  member  doing  some 
work  in  the  field,  before  the  year  was  over. 


THE  SUFFERING  INARTICULATE 

WINFRED    RHOADES 


THERE  are  handicapped  souls  upon 
our  path  every  day,  as  well  as  han- 
dicapped bodies.  Always  inarticu- 
late, and  commonly  misunderstood,  they 
fail  even  of  the  attainment  in  life  that  is 
possible  to  their  small  abilities  in  their 
difficult  environment. 

I  have  in  mind  such  as  Delia.  Willing  to 
work,  but  how  exasperating  to  those  who 
tried  to  employ  her!  Poverty-stricken  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  fortunes,  she  struggled 
bravely  to  provide  for  her  little  brood,  while 
the  children  ran  loose  upon  the  streets  and 
became  a  social  menace  as  well  as  unwitting 
destroyers  of  any  likelihood  of  future  well- 
being  and  happiness  for  themselves. 

It  was  difficult — well-nigh  impossible — 
for  interested  and  friendly  people  to  bring 


about  any  improvement  in  Delia's  condi- 
tion; for  there  was  always  Delia's  own 
ignorant  and  obstinate  personality  to  be 
reckoned  with.  So  blithely  could  she  thwart 
the  most  lovingly  made  plans  for  the  melio- 
ration of  her  circumstances,  and  her  progress 
into  better  ideals  of  life!  It  required  a  large 
and  ever-ready  supply  of  patience  and  hope 
to  try  to  help  Delia  and  to  save  her  children 
from  ruin.  It  required  also  a  warm-hearted 
sympathetic  understanding,  and  often,  since 
first  they  came  to  me  in  a  letter,  have  I 
found  light  in  the  words  that  my  friend  the 
Social  Worker  wrote  of  this  poor  creature. 

"Like  so  many  of  our  people" — so  ran 
the  letter — "she  lacks  the  ability  to  express 
herself,  and  needs  an  interpreter  quite  as 
much  as  one  who  speaks  a  different  language. 
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.  .  .  So  many  of  our  people  not  only 
can't  express  themselves,  but  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  lack." 

And  thence,  alas!  disaster.  Lacking 
ability  to  make  proper  interpretation  of 
themselves  to  the  world,  lacking  also  inter- 
preters to  make  them  understood  sympa- 
thetically by  the  world,  the  Delias  meet  too 
generally  with  harsh  criticism  and  cold 
repudiation  instead  of  the  patient,  long- 
continued,  helpful  friendliness  that  they 
need.  The  Delias?  Not  merely  one  element 
of  humankind  is  intended,  but  the  multitude 
of  the  inarticulate,  who  have  bodies  that  can 
suffer,  and  hearts  that  can  desire  passionate- 
ly, and  spirits  that  might  grow,  and  souls 
that  must  be  saved. 

It  is  an  inciting  example  of  what  an 
interpreter  can  do  for  the  inarticulate  that 
one  finds  in  the  story  of  John  Bright.  In 
his  early  life,  only  a  short  time  after  his 
marriage,  his  wife  died.  As  he  sat  in  the 
depths  of  grief  and  despair,  with  "all  that 
was  left  on  earth  of  my  young  wife"  (these 
are  his  words)  "except  the  memory  of  a 
sainted  life  and  a  too  brief  happiness  .  .  . 
lying  still  and  cold  in  the  chamber  above," 
Richard  Cobden  came  to  him.  At  this  time 
there  was  dire  suffering  in  England  by 
reason  of  the  iniquitous  corn-laws,  and 
after  Cobden  had  spent  some  while  in  con- 
dolement  with  Bright  he  summoned  him  to 
that  large  vision  of  life  which  a  man  needs 
when  involved  in  the  throes  of  disorganizing 
personal  grief. 

"There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
homes  in  England  at  this  moment,"  he 
said,  "where  wives  and  mothers  and  children 
are  dying  of  hunger.  Now,  when  the  first 
paroxysm  of  your  grief  is  past,  I  would 
advise  you  to  come  with  me,  and  we  will 
never  rest  until  the  corn-laws  are  repealed." 

John  Bright  obeyied  the  call,  and  the 
suffering  inarticulate — those  who  could  grow 
sullen  or  angry  or  dangerous,  but  could  not 
properly  interpret  their  souls  to  an  insensible 
public — had  found  their  interpreter  and 
advocate,  one  of  matchless  eloquence  and  of 
undying  passion.  If  you  would  know  what 
it  meant  to  the  poor  of  England  and  of 


other  lands  to  have  such  an  interpreter — to  ' 
the  people  of  our  own  land  during  the  peril-  ; 
ous  days  of  the  Civil  War — turn  to  the  great  | 
pages  that  tell  of  that  period  of  momentous  ] 
struggle,  and  read  of  a  career  that  is  one  of  ] 
the  shining  stars  in  the  firmament  of  English 
history. 

But  take  the  worker  from  the  ranks  of  the 
less  gifted,  and  let  his  daily  labors  be  not  ' 
for  the  policies  of  nations  but  for  the  indi- 
vidual poor  things  that  come  into  his  daily  j 
ken,  and  it  is  still  in  essence  the  same 
elevated  task  that  waits  to  be  done;  the 
inarticulate  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  the 
insensate  are  to  be  made  to  understand  them 
in  the  faith  that  when  they  do  understand 
they  will  cease  to  be  insensate.  The  public 
that  looks  unthinkingly  upon  the  Delias 
and  their  like  beholds  the  unambitious,  M 
slatternly  work,  the  contented,  abysmal  ^ 
ignorance,  the  fatal  misapprehension  of  the 
values  of  life,  the  sad  violations  of  the 
elemental  moral  code,  the  repellent  and  per- 
haps weakly  extravagant  attempts  at  style 
and  adornment,  the  pernicious  prejudices 
that  are  erected  as  barriers  against  the 
better  things  of  life,  the  pitiful  efforts  at 
self-explanation  hampered  by  a  meagre 
vocabulary  and  a  scanty  mentality — and 
out  of  its  unthinkingness  the  public  utters 
harsh  words  and  inclines  to  leave  Delia  and 
Dennis  and  Tony  and  all  the  rest  unheeded 
while  it  passes  by  on  the  other  side  proud 
of  its  own  self-sufficiency.  But  if  Delia  and 
Dennis  and  Tony  ar,e  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  an  interpreter  of  their  souls,  who  will 
make  them  understand  a  little  better  the 
meaning  of  life  and  will  make  the  public 
understand  a  little  better  the  sort  of  treat- 
ment that  the  poor,  warped,  stunted,  back- 
ward natures  are  dumbly  appealing  for, 
then  they  may  have  the  chance  to  which 
they,  also,  are  entitled,  to  live  decently  and 
happily  in  this  world  and  to  make  some 
advancement  toward  the  immeasurable 
possibilities  of  the  soul. 

The  unreflecting  self-sufficient  look  at  the 
incompetent  and  pathetic  struggles  of  the 
Delias  to  provide  food  and  shelter  and  just 
a  bit  of  the  pleasure  of  life  for  themselves 
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and  their  little  brood,  and  demand,  as  if 
they  were  settling  the  whole  matter,  "Why- 
do  such  people  ever  get  married  and  bring 
a  raft  of  children  into  the  world?"  To 
which  such  people  might  feelingly  retort, 
"Why  do  you  get  married?  Is  it  that  you 
desire  companionship?  or  to  be  like  other 
people?  or  to  be  supported?  or  to  be  loved? 
Or  is  it  because  of  other  deep  cravings  of 
your  nature?"  One  grows  heartsick  over 
these  gibes.  Perhaps  the  most  suggestive 
thing  about  Charles  Reade's  story,  Put 
Tourself  in  His  Place,  is  its  title.  That  title 
is  never  to  be  forgotten  by  one  who  would 
live  humanly  among  his  fellows. 

Probably  the  people  who  are  able  to  think 
glibly,  "Every  man  for  himself,  and  devil 
take  the  hindmost,"  would  be  backward 
about  including  themselves  among  the 
hindmost.  Most  of  them  would  also  be 
slow  about  including  among  the  hindmost 
any  individual  whom  they  had  ever  really 
come  to  know.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  want 
of  knowledge,  and  the  willingness  to  remain 
without  knowledge.  The  cultivation  of 
sympathetic  understanding  takes  away  the 
power  of  living  in  happy  ease  while  one's 
fellows  lack  those  things  that  make  life 
dear  and  good.  It  is  related  of  Gregory 
the  Great — the  man  of  the  Gregorian 
chants,  the  man  of  the  Angles  and  angels 
story,  the  man  who  sent  St.  Augustine 
and  forty  monks  to  Britain  to  convert  the 
savage  tribes  after  he  himself  had  been 
prevented  from  going — that  when  some 
one  told  him  a  poor  man  had  starved  to 
death  during  a  period  of  scarcity  in  Rome, 
he  inflicted  severe  punishment  upon  him- 
self. He  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  live 
without  suffering  when  a  fellow  man  could 
starve  almost  on  the  doorstep  of  his  plenty. 
And,  as  his  missionary  undertaking  in 
Britain  shows,  the  physical  needs  of  folk 
were  to  him  only  symbols  of  their  greater 
needs. 


The  social  worker  has  the  fine  privilege 
of  serving  in  society  as  an  interpreter  of 
souls.  The  four  things  that  Professor 
Palmer  says  the  ideal  teacher  has  need  of 
are  also  important  items  in  the  equipment 
of  the  social  worker:  an  aptitude  for  vicari- 
ousness,  or  sympathetic  imagination;  an 
already  accumulated  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  character;  an  ability  to  invigorate 
life  through  knowledge,  or  a  power  to 
stimulate;  a  readiness  to  be  forgotten.  But 
to  these  the  social  worker,  if  not  also  the 
teacher,  should  add  a  yearning  to  pass  on  to 
those  less  abundantly  provided  for  some  of 
the  beauty  and  richness  life  may  hold,  and 
a  passion  for  the  enlargement  of  the  human 
soul.  He  who  will  labor  in  this  spirit  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  his  fellows 
may  "look  the  stars  in  the  face  because  he 
does  his  part  in  the  Universe  as  well  as 
they  do  theirs." 

For  the  wise  interpreter  of  souls  is  a  work- 
er for  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  which 
is  the  helping  of  human  souls  to  grow  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  that  is  possible  to 
them.  Backward,  bewildered,  hampered  by 
the  conditions  into  which  they  were  born, 
heirs  of  weakness  and  insignificance  and 
sordidness,  a  selfish  and  hard  world  tram- 
ples upon  them  with  small  concern.  But 
they  also  have  sensibilities,  they  also  are 
souls  with  immeasurable  possibilities,  they 
also  have  a  reach  which  may  be  lifted  higher 
than  their  present  grasp.  Those  who  help 
to  interpret  them  to  themselves  and  to  those 
with  whom  they  have  dealings  in  daily  life 
are  co-workers  with  the  Father  of  all  spirits. 
"If  my  hand  slacked,"  said  Stradivarius, 
"I  should  rob  God;  for  while  God  is  fullest 
good,  He  cannot  make  Antonio  Stradivarius 
violins  without  Antonio."  This  world  is  so 
constituted  that  common  men,  laborers  in 
humble  places,  have  a  share  in  the  supreme 
artistry  of  moulding  human  lives,  and 
helping  human  souls  on  their  lone  way. 
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INDIVIDUALIZING  THE  CHILD  IN  THE  SCHOOL' 

JESSIE    TAFT,    PH.  D. 

Director,  Department  of  Child  Study,  Children's  Bureau  and  Children's  Aid  Society,  Philadelphia 


TO  THE  case  worker  who  is  interested 
in  the  behavior  of  individuals  rather 
than  of  groups,  there  is  only  one 
environment  which  is  as  important  as  the 
home  in  the  treatment  of  the  younger  child, 
and  that  environment  is  the  school;  there  is 
only  one  person  whose  attitude  toward  the 
child  compares  in  importance  to  that  of 
father  and  mother,  and  that  person  is  the 
teacher.  It  is  within  the  last  five  years, 
perhaps,  that  the  case  worker  has  learned 
through  the  psychiatrist  how  the  child's 
behavior  reflects  all  the  delicate  shades  of 
variation  in  family  relations  and  attitudes, 
how  it  is  patterned  for  life  positively  or  nega- 
tively by  the  behavior  of  parents,  conditioned 
by  what  often  seem  the  most  trifling  incidents 
or  failure  to  understand  on  the  part  of  the 
family,  shaped  to  fit  the  emotional  needs 
and  maladjustments  of  father  or  mother. 

The  case  worker  has  begun  to  learn  that 
she  cannot  hope  to  understand  or  change  the 
behavior  of  even  the  youngest  child  until 
she  sees  that  behavior  as  a  response  to  a 
family  situation  which  has  to  be  analyzed 
and  changed  first.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
is  only  just  beginning  to  see  that  she  cannot 
stop  short  with  the  home  if  she  wishes  to 
get  back  of  the  child's  behavior  thoroughly 
and  completely.  After  all,  the  child  spends 
many  hours  a  day,  many  weeks  a  year,  and 
many  years  out  of  a  lifetime  going  through  a 
process  which  we  call  school.  Surely  it  must 
be  having  its  effect  on  what  he  does  and 
what  he  becomes. 

In  school  the  child  is  supposed  to  be 
trained  consciously  and  deliberately  in  best 
ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of  a  strange, 
unknown  world.  He  is  getting  equipped, 
supposedly,  with  techniques,  attitudes,  ideas 
and  interests  which  will  enable  him  to 
tackle  life  with  a  measure  of  success.  This 
process  must  be  doing  something  to  him. 

*Given  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Visiting  Teachers  held  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  June  27,  1921. 


At  least  part  of  his  behavior  is  a  response, 
a  reaction  to  the  school  situation.  He  is  not 
just  a  child  in  relation  to  home  but  a  child  in 
relation  to  school,  teacher,  and  the  activities 
of  the  schoolroom,  and  so  the  case  worker 
finds  that  just  as  she  cannot  understand 
Johnny  apart  from  his  family,  so  she  cannot 
understand  him  apart  from  his  school. 
When  she  goes  to  the  school,  however,  in 
search  of  background  for  her  picture  of 
Johnny,  very  frequently,  particularly  in  a 
large  city,  she  strikes  a  snag.  The  school 
teacher  does  not  know  Johnny  as  a  series  of 
responses  to  a  coihplex  set  of  stimuli  called 
the  school — she  knows  him  as  a  poor  speller, 
a  good  memory,  a  troublesome  element, 
a  never-absent  or  frequently-tardy,  a  thief, 
a  liar,  a  truant. 

As  the  case  worker  looks  over  a  room  of 
forty  or  fifty  children,  who  have  to  be  kept 
in  order  and  put  through  a  given  routine 
somehow,  she  does  not  blame  the  teacher. 
There  is  no  time  to  realize  Johnny  except  in 
terms  of  brightness  or  stupidity,  quickness 
or  slowness,  goodness  or  badness,  agreeable- 
ness  or  disagreeableness.  Then  the  case 
worker,  urged  on  by  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  for  the  particular  child  she  is 
interested  in,  tries  to  make  Johnny  as  much 
of  an  individual  to  the  teacher  as  he  is  to  her, 
gives  the  teacher  a  little  of  the  family  back- 
ground, the  things  to  which  the  child  is  re- 
acting out  of  school.  Perhaps  she  tells 
about  the  step-mother  who  has  no  interest 
in  getting  Johnny  off  to  school  on  time,  per- 
haps it  is  the  tale  of  an  overbearing,  domi- 
neering father,  whose  attitude  has  led 
Johnny  to  react  against  authority  every- 
where he  can,  or  the  childish  mother  whose 
erratic  discipline  is  teaching  him  to  gain  his 
ends  by  indirect,  evasive  means.  Whatever 
the  picture,  if  she  is  successful,  Johnny  in- 
evitably begins  to  take  on  another  aspect. 
The  bare  abstract  outlines  that  were  Johnny 
are  filled  in,  for  the  moment  at  least,  with 
flesh  and  blood. 
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If  the  case  worker  has  taken  Johnny  to 
the  medical  clinic,  she  may  add  to  the 
teacher's  picture  the  part  that  mal-nutrition 
and  uncorrected  eye  defect,  or  a  glandular 
disbalance  is  playing  in  his  general  conduct. 
The  psychological  examination  also  may  be 
a  powerful  factor  in  making  Johnny  stand 
out  as  an  individual  if  it  is  used  construc- 
tively, Johnny  appears  to  be  bright  but 
bad;  the  psychologist  says  he  is  bad  because 
he  is  not  bright,  because  the  school  is  de- 
manding impossibilities  of  him.  What  a 
different  Johnny  the  teacher  will  see  if  she 
looks  at  him  from  that  angle.  Johnny  ap- 
pears to  be  incompetent,  his  grades  are  as 
poor  as  possible,  his  attention  is  never  on 
the  lesson,  he  bags  school  as  often  as  he  can 
manage  it.  The  psychologist  says  he  is  a 
superior  child  compared  to  other  children  of 
his  age.  Would  not  any  intelligent  teacher 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  such  a  problem — 
a  bright  boy  who  is  failing! 

What  has  the  case  worker  accomplished 
on  her  visit  .^  At  least  she  has  learned  some- 
thing about  what  Johnny  is  reacting  to  in 
school;  she  knows  he  is  part  of  a  very  imper- 
sonal, highly  routinized,  mechanical  pro- 
cess, in  which  he  has  been  considered  only 
in  partial,  abstract  ways  as  he  has  inter- 
fered with  or  offered  no  obstruction  to  the 
general  scheme  which  the  teacher  is  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  somehow  as  best  she 
may  in  spite  of  individual  variations. 

If  the  teacher  is  responsive  and  human 
at  heart,  the  case  worker  will  probably 
discover  a  week  or  two  later  that  something 
has  happened  to  Johnny's  behavior.  Out 
of  her  school  contact  she  has  extracted  not 
only  information  but  case  treatment.  The 
teacher  has  changed  her  attitude  towards 
Johnny  because  Johnny  is  now  a  difT.erent 
boy  in  her  eyes.  Her  interest  in  him  has 
enlarged  to  take  in  factors  other  than  his 
success  or  failure  in  arithmetic.  Just  as 
soon  as  she  begins  to  see  value  in  other 
aspects  of  Johnny's  behavior,  she  wants 
something  more  than  a  perfect  arithmetic 
lesson.  Failure  in  arithmetic  is  not  so 
irritating  because  her  interest  is  no  longer 
centered  in  this  particular  response.     The 


problem  has  deepened  and  broadened. 
Johnny  has  become,  temporarily  at  least, 
an  individual;  and  well  does  Johnny  know 
it, — there  is  almost  the  certainty  of  an 
alteration  in  his  attitude  toward  teacher, 
school  and  lessons.  The  change  may  even 
extend  to  marks.  It  is  partly  due  to  in- 
creased time  and  individual  attention  given 
him  by  the  teacher  but  far  more  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  an  immediate  feeling  response,  a 
changed  psychological  attitude  which  is  a 
direct  result  of  hers. 

There  is  still  another  result  of  the  visit 
of  the  case  worker  to  the  school,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  disturbing  as  well  as  the 
most  important.  The  teacher  who  has 
once  begun  to  individualize  children  in 
terms  of  all  of  the  elements  that  go  toward 
making  their  behavior  what  it  is,  who  has 
begun  to  see  the  child  in  terms  of  what  he 
is  interested  in  doing,  of  what  forms  of 
activity  are  best  suited  to  develop  his  par- 
ticular abilities,  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
unending  conflict  between  her  own  expand- 
ing interests  and  the  limitations  of  her  job 
as  it  is. 

First,  she  soon  finds  that  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  individualize  fifty  or  sixty 
children  and  live  up  to  it  if  she  continues 
to  put  across  so  much  arithmetic,  reading, 
and  geography  per  week.  She  will  either 
have  to  teach  fewer  children  or  she  will  have 
to  rest  content  with  seeing  only  the  most 
problematic  as  individuals.  Now  if  the 
teacher  happens  to  have  a  real  mind,  if  her 
interests  have  vitality  and  want  to  go  over 
into  action,  she  will  soon  be  involved  in  a 
still  more  serious  dilemma.  Individualizing 
a  child  means  seeing  what  he  needs  in  school; 
seeing  what  he  needs  means  wanting  to 
supply  it  and  this  leads  to  criticism  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  curriculum  and  the 
kind  of  teaching  that  she  is  forced  to  do. 
Once  the  teacher  has  glimpsed  Johnny  work- 
ing, with  a  concentrated  absorption  that  he 
never  shows  in  school,  over  the  insides  of  an 
alarm  clock,  picked  out  of  the  ash  heap,  once 
she  has  caught  the  authority  and  organiza- 
tion with  which  he  puts  the  gang  into  action, 
[_Coniiniud  on  page  21 82 
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EDITORIAL 

'E  HOPE  we  may  be  able  to  pass 
through  the  winter  without  too 
great  a  lowering  of  our  standards 
or  too  severe  a  cost  in  the  physical  well-being 
of  our  workers,"  writes  the  secretary  of  a 
large  city  society.  It  is  the  latter  problem 
especially  which  family  social  work  societies, 
large  and  small  alike,  are  facing  in  this 
period  of  overburden.  One  city  of  a  hundred 
thousand  which  distributes  a  case  load  of 
350  (a  year  ago  the  load  was  159)  among  a 
staff  of  four  workers  has  already  made 
definite  provision  for  long  weekends  at 
least  once  in  two  weeks  for  each  worker. 
The  secretary  discourages  overtime  on  the 
basis  of  economy  and  efficiency;  and  she 
does  not  leave  it  to  the  workers  to  "take 
time  off  if  they  can."  In  the  meantime  she 
is  urging  her  board  to  sanction  at  least  one 
additional  worker. 

There  are  certain  critics  of  social  agencies 
who  afiirm  that  in  our  hit-or-miss  personnel 
policies  we  are  as  inefficient  and  thoughtless 
as  any  unenlightened  business  organization; 
we  insist  upon  reasonable  working  hours  in 
industry  but  permit  our  own  workers  to  put 


in  a  good  deal  of  unrecognized  overtime; 
the  working  conditions  in  our  offices  are 
rarely  as  good  as  those  in  a  business  office; 
we  seldom  take  the  members  of  the  staff 
into  the  management  so  that  they  can  get 
the  thrill  of  the  big  job  we  are  doing  and 
thus  give  an  inspiration  to  what  otherwise 
seems  like  routine.  This  failure  on  our  part 
is  not  intentional.  In  fact,  most  of  us  tell 
the  staff  they  must  not  exceed  their  strength 
— but  in  reality,  what  is  everyone's  business 
is  no  one's  business,  and  until  a  social  agency 
recognizes  the  need  of  a  special  worker,  or 
possibly  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty 
of  guarding  its  personnel,  the  work  and  the 
worker  will  continue  to  suffer. 

Few  of  our  workers  need  to  be  stimulated 
to  give  to  the  limit  of  their  ability.  Rather 
they  need  to  be  watched  to  make  sure  that 
they  eat  an  adequate  and  regular  lunch  and 
to  be  protected  against  the  demands  of  an 
avalanche  of  work  which  can  only  be  met  by 
overtime. 

An  occasional  check  up  on  hours  put  in 
during  the  week  would  save  many  a  valuable 
worker  from  a  nervous  or  physical  break- 
down; routine  physical  examinations,  such 
as  some  of  the  larger  industries  have  as  a 
matter  of  course,  would  prevent  disturbances 
which  come  from  over-fatigue  and  under- 
weight. It  is  perhaps  a  truism  to  say  that 
it  is  only  by  preventing  too  severe  a  cost  in 
the  physical  well-being  of  our  workers  that 
we  may  hope  to  pass  through  the  winter 
without  too  great  a  lowering  of  our  stan- 
dards. 


SUBSCRIBERS  to  The  Family  some- 
times fail  to  realize  that  the  post-office 
department  does  not  forward  second  class 
mail.  For  that  reason  many  magazines  fail 
to  reach  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended and  there  is  consequent  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  receive 
what  they  have  paid  for.  If  you  will  keep 
us  informed  of  any  changes  in  your  address, 
we  will  do  our  best  to  make  sure  that  The 
Family  reaches  you  promptly  and  regularly. 
Just  a  line  on  a  postcard  when  you  change 
your  residence  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
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CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  RE-EDUCATION  WORK 
WITH  FAMILY  WORK  AGENCIES  AND  OTHER 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS^ 


NOT  very  many  years  ago  there  used 
to  be  a  frequently  expressed  thought 
at  state  conferences  that  various 
phases  of  private  social  service  work  would 
gradually  be  taken  over  by  the  public  and 
that  when  such  action  was  taken  the  ener- 
gies of  private  organizations  could  be 
diverted  in  other  directions  or  they  could 
be  disbanded  altogether.  Somehow  the 
course  of  events  has  not  exactly  squared 
with  this  expectation.  True,  many  activi- 
ties conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  private 
initiative  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
public,  but  as  a  rule  there  has  been  no 
accompaniment  such  as  the  disbanding  of 
private  agencies  or  their  redirection  into 
pioneering  fields.  What  usually  happened 
has  been  that  it  was  promptly  discovered 
that  the  public  activity  needed  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  private  agency  and  that 
only  when  so  reinforced  could  anything  ap- 
proximating the  ideal  of  service  in  the 
particular  field  be  attained.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  public  agency  means  that  a  much 
more  complete  work  can  be  accomplished 
but  it  does  not  mean  that  private  initiative 
can  be  withdrawn  entirely. 

The  re-education  work  of  the  state  is  a 
good  example.  A  statewide,  publicly  sup- 
ported service  has  been  created  which  ad- 
vises handicapped  persons,  pays  for  their 
training,  and  endeavors  to  eff^ect  placement. 
To  the  extent  to  which  any  private  agencies 
were  performing  these  functions  in  the  past 
their  efforts  as  a  general  rule  have  become 
unnecessary.  But  the  functions  just  men- 
tioned do  not  constitute  all  that  is  involved 
in  many  cases  and  even  while  the  state  is 
performing  its  work  or  subsequently  there 
are  many  services  to  be  performed  by  the 

^Remarks  made  at  special  meeting  of  Section  on 
Family  Work  with  persons  interested  in  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  disabled,  State  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Hibbing,  Minnesota,  September  13,  1921. 


OSCAR   M.    SULLIVAN 
Director  of  Re-education,  State  of  Minnesota 

private  agencies.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  cases  handled  by  the  state  where 
nothing  else  is  required  than  the  service 
which  the  public  furnishes  but  there  will 
always  be  many  difficult  cases  where  the 
assistance  of  a  private  agency  is  desirable 
and  there  will  be  many  cases  where  the 
functions  of  the  two  overlap,  and  co-opera- 
tion and  co-ordination  are  necessary.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  without  well- 
organized  and  thorough-going  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  private  social  service 
agencies  the  state  work  can  never  attain 
much  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
efficiency  that  is  theoretically  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possibilities  of  the 
state  work  should  constantly  be  kept  in 
mind  by  the  private  agency  since  there  will 
be  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  its  cases 
where  the  problem  is  linked  up  more  or  less 
closely  with  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
a  permanently  impaired  person.  To  illus- 
trate: In  some  of  the  families  coming  to  the 
attention  of  family  work  agencies  the  wage 
earner  himself  will  be  incapacitated  partially 
or  totally  by  disease  or  injury.  In  some 
of  the  other  cases  there  will  be  a  handicapped 
child  just  reaching  working  age  who  should 
receive  the  expert  advice  and  free  tuition 
given  by  the  state  activity  if  the  private 
agency  is  measuring  up  to  the  full  ideal  of 
service. 

Some  light  on  the  workings  of  co-opera- 
tion may  perhaps  be  gotten  from  a  reference 
to  the  cases  of  the  past  two  years  in  which 
the  Division  of  Re-education  has  been 
effectively  assisted  by  private  agencies. 
A  canvass  of  the  records  shows  that  in  at 
least  thirty-three  cases  an  important  factor 
was  the  team  work  given  by  organizations 
for  family  work.  The  number  of  cases 
where  specialized  organizations  for  various 
types  of  handicapped  persons  co-operated 
was  very  much  larger.     The  co-operation 
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of  the  general  agencies,  however,  is  more 
illustrative  of  the  broad  possibilities. 

An  example  of  what  was  done  by  one  of 
the  city  agencies  is  the  case  of  a  man  whom 
we  shall  call  F.  H.  who  had  a  tubercular 
hip  and  had  lost  all  the  fingers  on  his  right 
hand.  He  was  twenty-one  years  old  and 
had  a  wife  and  one  child.  At  the  time  he  was 
reported  to  the  Division  of  Re-education 
the  family  constituted  one  of  the  problems 
of  a  large  family  social  work  society.  The 
Division  recommended  show  card  writing 
for  him  and  the  family  agency  agreed  to 
supply  maintenance  until  a  two  months' 
course  in  a  school  was  completed.  On  the 
expiration  of  the  course  he  was  readily 
placed  with  a  large  department  store.  For 
a  time  all  seemed  to  be  going  successfully  but 
later  through  his  own  fault  he  was  dis- 
charged. The  Division  got  in  touch  with 
him  again  and  this  time  took  the  initiative, 
advising  the  family  agency  that  it  was  will- 
ing to  give  an  up-grading  course  of  place- 
ment training  in  show  card  writing  if  the 
agency  would  again  supply  maintenance. 
This  was  agreed  upon  and  after  three  months' 
training  with  a  high  grade  show  card  con- 
cern he  was  again  placed  and  is  now  earning 
$22  per  week.  In  other  words,  he  was  given 
another  chance,  with  better  basic  training, 
to  re-establish  himself,  a  task  which  a 
second  placement  without  additional  train- 
ing would  not  have  accomplished. 

Outside  the  large  cities  it  is,  of  course, 
more  difficult  to  find  suitable  family  agen- 
cies to  give  co-operation.  In'  some  in- 
stances this  has  been  done  by  a  local  chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross.  One  notable  case  was 
that  of  T.  W.,  aged  twenty,  who  sufi'ered 
the  loss  of  use  of  both  limbs  as  a  result  of 
poliomyelitis  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 
He  finds  it  necessary  to  use  a  wheel  chair 
in  getting  around.  He  found  out  about  the 
Division  of  Re-education  on  coming  to 
Minneapolis  to  inquire  about  vocational 
courses.  One  of  the  schools  referred  him  to 
the  Division  and  here  his  plans  were  soon 
brought  into  definite  shape.  He  was  entered 
in  a  course  of  electric  work  for  automobiles 
and  given  supplementary  courses  in  arith- 


metic and  penmanship.  As  he  was  without 
means  to  maintain  himself  for  more  than  a 
month,  the  Division  of  Re-education  got 
in  touch  with  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  of  his 
own  county  and  succeeded  in  having  enough 
money  supplied  to  take  care  of  his  mainte- 
nance for  three  months.  Despite  his  very 
serious  disability  he  completed  the  course 
and  is  now  successfully  employed  in  a 
garage. 

Another  case  of  co-operation  by  the  Red 
Cross  was  that  of  P.  M.,  aged  eighteen, 
who  suffered  poliomyelitis  when  eleven 
years  of  age.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  use 
crutches.  He  was  first  reported  to  the 
Division  by  the  Red  Cross.  The  Division 
decided  that  watch  and  clock  repair  and 
engraving  would  be  a  good  occupation  for 
him.  The  necessary  funds  for  maintenance 
were  provided  jointly  by  the  Elks  and  the 
family  work  agency  of  the  town  and  the 
tuition  and  other  instructional  expenses 
were,  of  course,  taken  care  of  by  the  state. 
A  further  piece  of  co-operation  in  this  case 
was  the  assistance  given  by  an  employee  of 
the  local  public  health  association  in  seeing 
that  the  young  man  was  safely  brought  to 
the  city.  This  employee  also  exercises 
supervision  for  the  co-operating  agencies. 
The  young  man's  course  is  not  completed 
as  yet  but  all  his  reports  are  favorable. 

It  is  extremely  helpful  for  the  state  to 
have  access  to  the  information  of  the  family 
agencies  regarding  clients  which  are  known 
to  both.  One  applicant  for  re-education 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  who  had 
lost  an  arm.  The  staff  of  the  Division  had 
doubts  as  to  his  mental  condition  and  wrote 
for  information  to  a  social  service  agency 
which  had  had  previous  contact  with  him. 
The  report  given  under  promise  of  preserving 
its  confidential  character  showed  very  clear- 
ly that  the  young  man  was  a  subject  for  a 
sanatorium  or  for  restraint  of  some  kind 
rather  than  for  re-education,  and  the  Divi- 
sion accordingly  took  no  further  action  as 
the  matter  was  outside  its  sphere.  It 
seemed  to  be  impossible  for  the  other 
agencies  which  dealt  with  him  to  secure  the 
proper  restraint  while  he  was  in  Minnesota. 
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The  last  report  that  the  Division  had  of  him 
was  that  he  killed  a  policeman  in  another 
state  and  is  now  confined  in  an  asylum  for 
the  criminal  insane. 

Instead  of  going  into  the  details  of  other 
cases  it  would  probably  be  of  more  value 
to  present  an  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  co- 
operation which  are  found  to  be  needed. 

The  first  and  most  elementary  is  that  of 
reporting  cases  to  the  Division.  It  has  no 
organized  way  of  learning  of  disabled  persons 
except  those  who  are  the  victims  of  indus- 
trial accidents  under  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act,  and  are,  therefore,  reported 
to  it  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission. 
For  all  other  cases  it  must  depend  upon 
voluntary  reporting.  The  various  private 
social  service  agencies  of  the  state  are 
becoming  an  increasing  factor  in  this  re- 
porting. 

The  second  form  of  co-operation  is  ex- 
change of  information  in  cases  where  the 
private  agency  has  had  previous  contact- 
This  often  is  very  helpful  in  determining 
what  action  the  Division  of  Re-education 
shall  take. 

A  third  way  in  which  team  work  can  be 
efficacious  is  in  influencing  disabled  persons 
to  accept  rehabilitation  service.  There  are 
often  individual  cases  where  the  one  need- 
ing rehabilitation  is  inclined  to  refuse  or 
postpone  acceptance  of  it.  A  little  counsel 
from  those  who  already  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  disabled  person  may  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  persuade  him  or  her  to 
accept  at  the  proper  time  the  opportunity 
that  the  state  has  offered.  Representatives 
of  private  agencies  are  often  in  a  better 
position  to  win  over  the  disabled  person  to 
the  right  plan  than  are  the  employees  of  the 
state. 

A  fourth,  and  often  ver>'  important,  form 
of  co-operation  is  that  of  supplying  or  or- 
ganizing maintenance  while  the  disabled 
person  is  in  training.  Minnesota  has  not 
adopted  the  policy  of  providing  maintenance 
for  the  rehabilitation  cases  out  of  public 
funds.  The  workmen's  compensation  act 
has  been  so  amended  as  to  provide  a  special 
award  in  compensable  cases  and  in  many 


other  cases  it  is  possible  to  take  care  of  the 
maintenance  question  through  placement 
training  which  gives  the  person  a  small  wage 
while  he  is  learning.  There  remains  a  large 
group  of  cases,  however,  where  maintenance 
is  not  forthcoming  in  any  way  except  by  or- 
ganizing it  and  here  the  co-operation  of  the 
private  agency  can  be  very  effective. 

A  fifth  method  of  co-operation  is  in  the 
organization  of  medical  service.  Many  of 
the  family  agencies  are  more  familiar  with 
the  resources  available  along  this  line  than 
is  the  Division  of  Re-education  and  can  be 
of  great  help  in  arranging  medical  treatment 
when  such  is  desirable.  The  state's  function 
in  this  respect  in  Minnesota  is  at  present 
held  to  be  confined  to  a  physical  examination 
in  doubtful  cases  to  determine  eligibility  for 
training  and  disclose  limitations  on  what 
new  occupations  can  be  taken  up. 

A  sixth  manner  in  which  the  co-operation 
may  be  given  is  one  to  which  resort  has 
been  had  in  only  a  few  instances  but  which 
is  nevertheless  perfectly  feasible.  This  is 
the  plan  of  setting  up  a  disabled  per- 
son in  business.  While  these  cases  should 
probably  be  kept  at  a  minimum  and  un- 
usually careful  investigation  made  before 
such  a  plan  is  recommended,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  there  will  be  instances 
where  such  a  method  is  the  wisest.  In  the 
workmen's  compensation  cases  where  this 
is  desired  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  funds 
through  getting  the  compensation  paid  in  a 
lump  sum.  In  the  other  cases  there  is  no 
recourse  except  to  provide  funds.  It 
would  obviously  be  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  for  the  state  to  undertake  to  provide 
out  of  public  funds  equipment  for  starting  in 
business.  When,  however,  through  any 
other  means  the  equipment  can  be  secured, 
the  state  can  provide  the  supplementary 
instruction  that  is  needed  to  make  the 
business  successful  and  also  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision. 

A  seventh  form  of  co-operation  is  the 
assistance  given  the  Division  of  Re-educa- 
tion in  maintaining  supervision  of  its 
numerous  and  widely  scattered  wards. 
While  the  current  cases  must  be  closely  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  Division's  representatives 
there  will  be  many  times  in  the  later  history 
of  a  case  when  a  supplementary  report  can 
be  given  by  a  private  agency.  Such  assist- 
ance will  materially  help  the  work  and 
will  enable  the  Division  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  current  cases. 

As  an  eighth  way  in  which  service  may  be 
given  by  the  private  agencies,  assistance 
in  maintaining  morale  of  trainees  should  be 
mentioned.  Of  course,  many  of  the  trainees 
of  the  Division  of  Re-education  are  quite 
self-reliant  persons  who  do  not  require  any- 
thing outside  the  regular  scope  of  the  Divi- 
sion's activities.  There  is,  however,  a 
residual  class  both  among  the  compensation 
cases  and  the  other  groups  which  is  made  up 
of  persons  who  require  the  focusing  of  every 
possible  influence  to  keep  them  firm  in  pur- 
pose, to  solve  their  constantly  recurring 
personal  problems  and  to  smooth  out  the 
difficulties  during  the  period  of  employment 
that  follows  training.  The  representative 
of  the  family  work  agency  or  other  private 
agency  which  is  familiar  with  the  person 
and  understands  thoroughly  his  idiosyn- 
crasies can  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  in  the  individual 
case. 

Such  are  the  general  forms  of  co-operation 
as  they  have  shown  themselves  in  the  past. 
For  the  coming  year  a  number  of  new 
details    of    method    have    been    suggested. 


The  first  is  that  some  use  might  be  made 
of  the  correspondents  of  the  family  agencies 
in  order  to  secure  a  wider  reporting  of  cases 
and  to  gather  preliminary  information  about 
prospective  wards  of  the  Division  when  it 
is  not  practical  to  send  a  member  of  the 
staff  on  an  immediate  call. 

A  second  suggestion  that  has  been  made  is 
that  special  conferences  be  held  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  more  difficult  cases.  Solu- 
tion of  some  of  these  problems  is  far  from 
easy  and  it  may  well  be  that  a  focusing  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  had 
contact  with  a  given  case  or  who  might 
reasonably  be  interested  in  it  would  achieve 
better  results  than  the  single  handed  efforts 
of  the  Division. 

A  third  suggestion  is  that  case  committees 
which  were  partially  in  operation  during 
the  first  year  be  revived  for  the  three  larger 
cities  and  perhaps  organized  for  other 
communities,  too.  These  would  again  deal 
with  the  more  difficult  problems  and  could 
take  under  consideration  and  give  advice  on 
many  of  the  general  problems  in  connection 
with  the  work. 

Returning  to  one  of  the  early  thoughts  in 
this  presentation,  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  possible  achievement  of  the  re-education 
work  can  be  made  by  the  methods  of 
furthering  co-operation  just  suggested  and 
others  which  will  be  brought  forward  from 
time  to  time. 


FIELD  OBSERVATIONS  REGARDING 
DEPARTMENTAL  SOCIETIES 

GERTRUDE    VAILE 

Associate  Field  Director,  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 


FOR  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  we 
may  consider  as  departmental  those 
societies  which  administer  various 
types  of  social  work.  I  am  not  counting  as 
departmental  those  societies  doing  various 
kinds  of  social  case  work,  which  is  one  type  of 
social  work;  neither  am  I  referring  to  federa- 
tions of  independent  agencies,  which  may 
undertake  some  common  function  on  behalf 
of  constituent  societies  but  which  leave 
each  society  responsible  for  its  own  work;  nor 


to  societies  with  active  committees  on  a 
variety  of  matters  which  the  society  itself 
does  not  administer.  The  societies  which 
I  have  in  mind  all  administer  under  one 
board  and  executive  two  or  more  of  the 
following  lines  of  social  work:  (i)  social 
case  work,  chiefly  family  case  work  but  also 
other  specialized  forms;  (2)  institutional 
work,  including  day  nurseries,  children's 
homes,  old  folks'  homes  and  wayfarers' 
lodges;  (3)  health  work,  especially  clinics 
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and  visiting  nurses;  (4)  community  and 
group  work,  particularly  educational  and 
recreational  work. 

Departmental  societies  come  about  in 
two  ways.  Frequently  a  live  society  finds 
through  its  work  with  disadvantaged  fami- 
lies that  serious  social  needs  exist  in  the 
community  which  must  somehow  be  met 
— that  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  people  who  come  to  the 
society  for  help  unless  something  is  done  to 
meet  these  other  needs.  In  the  absence  of 
any  other  group  with  the  vision  and  leader- 
ship to  undertake  the  task,  the  society 
itself  creates  one  needed  facility  after 
another. 

Sometimes,  though  not  so  often,  it  is  not 
a  family  welfare  society  which  is  the  parent 
of  these  other  activities,  but  the  social  case 
work  itself  has  been  added  with  other  tasks 
to  a  nursing  organization  or  settlement^ 
Public  health  nursing  which  is  developing 
so  rapidly  in  small  communities  not  other- 
wise organized  for  social  work  may  become 
the  starting  point  for  a  large  number  of 
departmental  societies.  That  such  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  whatever  earnest, 
far-seeing  society  is  first  in  the  field  is  proper 
and  inevitable;  whether  or  how  long  such 
activities  should  continue  to  be  administered 
as  departments  of  the  parent  society  is  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 

Departmental  societies  sometimes  come 
about  by  the  amalgamation  of  existing  so- 
cieties rather  than  by  the  addition  of  new 
departments.  This  is  for  the  sake  of  econo- 
my in  money  or  labor  or  because  some  of 
the  activities  were  weak  and  poorly  ad- 
ministered. The  centralizing  tendency  in 
the  interest  of  economy  is  at  present  a 
strong  current  carrying  many  things  be- 
fore it. 

In  determining  the  wisdom  of  such  policy 
we  need  to  consider  what  it  is  that  we  are 
really  trying  to  accomplish.  I  take  it  that 
we  are  tr}nng  to  do  two  things:  first,  to  get 
the  special  tasks  well  done,  and  second,  to 
create  in  the  community  strong  convictions 
about  social  needs,  and  to  develop,  as  broad- 
ly   as    possible,    active    responsibility    and 


initiative  for  such  work.  If  centralization 
of  administration  is  less  eff'ective  for  either 
of  these  two  purposes  than  some  other 
form  of  administration,  then  it  is  not  real 
economy  or  efficiency.  Social  work,  like 
science,  has  to  progress  by  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  labor  and  money,  even  in  ways 
that  sometimes  seem  wasteful,  in  the  quest 
for  elusive  truth  and  real  fineness  of  work. 

Departmental  societies  are  most  numerous 
in  the  middle  west,  though  they  exist  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  My  observation  leads 
me  to  believe  that  under  this  form  of  or- 
ganization there  is  a  tendency  for  no  de- 
partment to  receive  the  measure  of  attention 
it  deserves,  or  one  department  may  be 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
The  family  welfare  department  seems  most 
likely  to  be  the  neglected  one.  In  checking 
over  thirteen  departmental  societies  of  my 
own  acquaintance  there  were  only  four  in 
which  I  did  not  feel  that  the  family  social 
work  had  become  a  definitely  minor  interest 
as  compared  with  the  other  types  of  social 
work. 

The  number  of  case  workers  in  proportion 
to  the  case  load  in  departmental  and  in 
non-departmental  societies  would  be  one 
interesting  test  on  this  subject.  In  pre- 
paring this  paper  I  did  not  have  figures  on 
this  point  from  a  large  number  of  compara- 
ble societies;  I  have,  however,  figures  from 
fifteen  societies  situated  in  the  same  general 
region.  Of  these,  five  were  strictly  family 
societies  and  ten  were  departmental.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  best  family  societies 
regarding  a  reasonable  case  load  is  that 
really  good  case  work  is  hardly  possible  with 
more  than  fifty  cases  a  month  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  a  year  for  each  case  worker, 
and  that  this  number  should  be  reduced  if 
possible.  Of  the  five  non-departmental 
societies,  none  had  a  case  load  much  in  ex- 
cess of  that  estimate,  some  came  under  it, 
and  there  was  fair  stenogiaphic  help.  Of 
the  ten  departmental  societies,  only  two 
kept  the  burden  nearly  so  manageable. 
Their  maximum  was  more  than  four  times 
that  amount  and  the  average  was  two-and- 
a-third  times  as  much.     None  of  the  ten 
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had  adequate  stenographic  help.  In  two  of 
the  departmental  societies  the  case  load 
per  case  worker,  with  very  little  clerical 
help,  was  close  to  that  which  in  two  family 
societies  in  another  section  of  the  country 
is  carried  by  a  general  secretary,  three  case 
workers  and  three  clerical  workers. 

Four  of  the  five  non-departmental  so- 
cieties have  case  committees  meeting  weekly 
or  fortnightly  as  well  as  other  committees. 
None  of  the  ten  departmental  societies, 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  had  a  case  commit- 
tee, and,  where  departmental  committees 
existed,  the  one  for  the  family  department 
was  in  only  one  instance  as  strong  as  the 
committee  of  some  other  department  in  the 
same  society. 

One  of  the  departmental  societies  had  a 
nursing  staff  about  three  times  as  large  as 
the  case  work  staflF  and  the  case  work  staff 
was  carrying  about  three  times  the  approved 
case  load.  Another  society  had  in  its  health 
department  seven  workers  but  in  the  family 
department  just  one  case  worker  with 
a  case  load  nearly  as  heavy  as. that  just 
mentioned.  In  this  second  society  the 
health  department  has  a  large  committee 
with  various  sub-committees,  but  the  family 
department  has  a  committee  of  three 
business  men  who  take  little  active  re- 
sponsibility for  the  work.  One  society, 
which  had  long  had  a  health  department 
and  a  much  larger  nursing  than  case  work 
force  separated  the  two  departments  into 
different  societies.  In  two  years  the  family 
case  work  staff  increased  from' two  to  five 
workers. 

Certain  other  societies  are  giving  their 
major  attention  to  institutional  activities. 
One  society  which  has  a  fine  building  has 
had  to  devote  so  much  attention  to  the 
house  itself  and  its  uses  that  it  has  almost 
given  up  visiting  families.  One  large  city 
allowed  the  family  work  to  lapse  and  go 
out  of  existence,  I  have  been  told,  largely 
because  of  its  interest  in  its  institutions 
and  the  tasks  of  other  departments. 

Departmental  societies  exist  as  a  rule  not 
in  large  cities  where  an  expert  would  na- 
turally be  placed  in  charge  of  each  depart- 
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ment  with  power  to  go  ahead  and  develop 
that  department  but  in  small  or  medium 
sized  cities  where  the  overworked  secretary 
must  handle  the  whole  matter  almost  single- 
handed  or  with  a  few  inexpert  helpers. 
Now  what  quality  of  case  work  is  such  an 
overworked  secretary  likely  to  be  able  to 
develop?  Only  the  crudest  and  most  ma- 
terial phase  of  case  work  is  either  as  insistent 
or  as  easily  understood  as  is  the  work  of  the 
other  departments.  Relief  to  the  hungry 
and  cold  may  perhaps  be  insistent  and 
understood,  but  to  find  out  why  a  husband 
and  wife  cannot  get  along  together  and 
what  can  be  done  to  adjust  their  affairs  and 
make  a  more  wholesome  home  for  their 
children,  can  usually  be  put  off  until  to- 
morrow if  one  'is  terribly  busy.  If  the 
plumbing  breaks  at  the  institution,  or  a 
settlement  class  is  scheduled  at  a  definite 
hour,  or  a  clinic  must  be  worked  up  for  a 
generously  co-operating  group  of  doctors 
who  will  be  waiting  for  the  patients,  it  must 
be  attended  to  at  once.  Also,  as  someone 
has  said,  "There  is  no  guardian  keeping 
watch  over  the  family  out  in  the  wide  com- 
munity, but  if  the  people  in  an  old  folks' 
home  go  hungry  or  cold  the  whole  communi- 
ty is  up  in  arms."  Responsibility  is  clearly 
placed  upon  the  society  which  maintains 
the  home.  Nobody  else  can  step  in  and 
take  charge.  If  the  society  neglects  a 
family  some  kindhearted  neighbor  or  po- 
liceman will  probably  meet  the  most 
obvious  needs;  for  the  deeper  ones  no  one 
will  ever  know  how  much  could  or  should 
have  been  done  by  the  society.  The  family 
goes  on,  perhaps  to  destruction  of  courage 
and  health  and  character  and  opportunity 
for  sound  growth  and  good  citizenship; 
all  that  good  case  work  could  have  done  is 
simply  in  the  realm  of  "might  have  been." 
To  make  it  an  actuality  requires  more  time 
than  it  seems  possible  to  give  in  the  midst 
of  insistent  demands  of  other  departments. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  case  work  does 
receive  the  major  attention  other  depart- 
ments are  likely  to  suffer.  I  visited  a  nurs- 
ing society  which  was  recently  combined 
with  a  family  society.  So  far  as  I  could  see 
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the  family  work  had  not,  at  that  time  at 
least,  suffered,  but  there  was  clear  evidence 
that  the  health  work  was  less  vigorous  and 
aggressive  than  it  had  been.  A  clinic  which 
had  been  maintained  by  a  family  society, 
under  whose  auspices  it  never  extended  its 
services  beyond  the  clients  of  the  social 
case  work  department,  was  taken  over  by  a 
health  agency  with  a  broader  service  to  the 
general  community  as  a  result. 

These  observations  and  considerations 
lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  depart- 
mental society  the  various  tasks,  especially 
the  case  work  task,  are  not  as  well  per- 
formed under  its  centralized  administration 
as  they  would  be  under  separate  auspices. 
How  about  the  second  essential  of  which 
we  spoke — the  development  of  broad  in- 
terest, responsibility  and  initiative  for 
social  work  in  the  community.''  When  final 
decisions  on  all  important  policies  have  to 
come  to  a  central  board  there  is  not  much 
incentive  to  vigorous  aggressive  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  department  committees. 
Moreover,  the  personal  limitations  of  the 
secretary  again  stand  in  the  way.  I  have 
heard  district  secretaries  of  large  family 
societies  groan  over  their  labors  in  keeping 
tv/o  district  conferences  alert  and  busy. 
When  there  are  five  committees,  each  deal- 
ing with  a  different  subject — well,  it  is 
easier  to  have  them  meet  on  call  when 
there  is  something  important.  W^hen  there 
is  something  important  it  is  easier  to  take 
it  up  with  the  central  board  who  must 
finally  decide  things  anyway.  At  least, 
there  seem  to  be  very  few  departmental 
committees  which  meet  regularly  or  assume 
any  large  responsibility.  The  result  is  that 
the  responsibility  remains  more  and  more 
in  the  hands  of  the  small  group  at  the  cen- 
ter. Resting  on  the  assumption  that  the 
responsibility  has  to  be  there  because  of  the 
lack  of  other  leadership  and  a  sufficiently 
large  group  of  interested  people,  there  is 
little  vigorous  effort  to  develop  any  other 
leadership  and  to  divide  responsibility  so 
as  to  get  a  large  number  of  people  vitally 
interested. 
Until  other  leaders   can   be   discovered, 
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that  is  undoubtedly  where  the  responsibility 
must  stay;  but  among  the  many  lessons 
taught  us  by  Red  Cross  work  in  war  time 
one  stands  out  with  particular  clearness: 
There  are  in  every  community  a  surprising 
number  of  fine,  generous  people,*  fully 
capable  of  carrying  large  responsibility  if 
they  can  be  interested  to  undertake  it. 
To  win  these  people  to  the  laborious  tasks 
of  peace  may  be  difficult,  but  the  ability  and 
the  generosity  are  available  if  the  call  can 
be  made  clear  enough. 

Two  years  ago  a  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Organizing  Family  So- 
cial Work  made  a  report  on  "Future  Scope 
and  Policy  of  Our  Societies,"  in  which  they 
said:  "Our  societies,  whether  in  large  or 
small  cities,  must  be  the  'residuary  legatees' 
and  become  primarily  active  in  any  neces- 
sary steps  forward  which  their  own  fam- 
ily work  reveals  and  which  they  cannot 
transfer  to  others.  But  each  society  is 
bound  to  see  that  it  is  never  blind  to  the 
possibilities  of  transferring  this  leadership  to 
other  groups  in  the  community  or  of  per- 
mitting one  of  its  own  committees  to  march 
on  to  independent  organization  whenever 
able  to  do  so."  I  am  more  and  more  im- 
pressed that  the  conclusions  of  that  com- 
mittee are  sound. 

If  it  is  wise  to  transfer  activities  to 
separate  organizations  as  soon  as  the  situa- 
tion is  strong  enough  to  warrant,  are  there 
any  activities  which  we  ought  to  be  especial- 
ly eager  to  transfer?  Of  course  such  transfer 
depends  upon  the  local  situation  and  the 
strength  of  the  local  group  which  is  in- 
terested in  any  particular  activity,  but  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  following  order: 
First,  let  us  eliminate  the  institutional 
activities.  Institutions  are  particularly 
exacting  in  their  demands.  Furthermore, 
institution  administration  is  a  line  of  work 
for  which  the  general  secretary,  trained  in 
case  work,  is  not  apt  to  be  well  equipped, 
so  that  it  is  a  peculiarly  heavy  chore  not 
particularly  well  done.  Aloreover,  an  in- 
stitution has  such  a  direct  and  objective 
appeal  that  it  should  be  easy  to  interest 
a  special  group  in  it. 
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Then  we  might  transfer  the  health  work. 
Health  has  become  a  very  popular  program, 
sufficiently  objective  and  universal  in  its 
application  to  be  easily  understood.  It 
should  be  possible  to  get  good  community 
backing  for  it  but  the  executive  who  gives 
proper  attention  to  the  development  of  a 
health  program  will  have  little  time  left 
for  the  subtle  points  of  social  case  work. 
Moreover,  health  work  requires  a  kind  of 
professional  skill  which  the  ordinary  social 
worker  does  not  have,  and  its  workers  have 
a  pride  in  a  program  of  their  own  which 
they  can  usually  carry  out  more  effectively 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  their  own  pro- 
fession than  under  a  layman. 

Finally,  we  could  delegate  to  separate 
agencies  the  general  community  or  group 
activities,  some  of  which  could  be  under- 
taken from  the  start  by  civic  or  other 
groups  if  we  seriously  tried  to  have  it  so,  and 
were  willing  to  stimulate  others  to  action 
rather  than  assume  administrative  responsi- 
bility ourselves. 

Of  course  with  separate  societies,  some 
council  of  agencies  is  necessary  in  order  to 
work  out  good  co-operation  and  a  well  co- 
ordinated social  program.  But  that  is  team 
work,  while  the  departmental  society  carries 
the  whole  load.  Professor  Lindemann  told 
us  at  the  National  Conference  that  no  agency 
could  carry  out  a  whole  social  program, 
even  in  a  rural  community.  He  urged 
specialization  of  function  and  division  of 
responsibility  even  there.  I  would  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  departmental  socie- 
ties his  suggestion  that  "social  institutions 
grow  by  the  loss  of  functions  and  not  by  the 
gain  of  functions."  If  our  societies  are 
the  parents  of  other  social  activities,  let  us 
remember,  as  good  family  doctrine,  that 
children  should  grow  up. 


INDIVIDUALIZING  THE  CHILD 
IN  THE  SCHOOL 

[^Continued  from  page  ^oq'] 
or  seen  hoW' deftly  he  knock's  a  few  bits  of 
wood    together   into   the   semblance   of   an 
aeroplane,  she  will  understand  only  too  well 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the  arithmetic 


lesson  and  not  with  Johnny.  Just  because 
Johnny  thinks  with  his  whole  body  in  terms 
of  a  concrete  practical  situation,  and  not  in 
words  or  symbols,  is  no  reason  why  his 
thinking  should  not  have  its  place  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Once  the  virus  of  individualization  has 
taken  effect,  the  teacher  can  do  only  two 
things;  she  can  try  to  repress  and  forget 
it,  by  narrowing  her  interest  again  to  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  matter,  excluding 
all  the  Johnny's  and  Mary's  except  as 
abstract  figureheads,  pawns  in  the  game;  or 
she  can  go  where  her  expanding  interest 
leads  her,  until  attention  is  centered  not  in 
the  teaching  of  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, but  in  the  behavior  of  Johnny  and 
his  mates,  with  its  limitless  possibilities  for 
creative  teaching. 

And  what  will  the  case  worker  learn  as 
she  goes  on  working  to  bring  about  changes 
in  the  behavior  of  difficult  or  apparently 
difficult  children  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school?  She  will  learn  inevitably  in  the 
course  of  time  that  there  are  only  two  sources 
of  salvation  for  her  children,  a  freeing  of 
energy  and  a  going  over  into  action  of  that 
energy  in  two  directions:  human  relation- 
ships and  work  which  is  play.  Energy  which 
is  tied  up  in  subjective  states  of  fear,  hatred, 
anxiety,  which  is  blocked  in  its  natural 
course  toward  other  people,  and  has  no  hold 
on  an  objective  world,  is  back  of  all  our 
behavior  problems.  The  case  worker's  job  is 
really  the  releasing  and  objectifying  of  such 
energy.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  is 
done  is  through  giving  the  child  a  technique, 
a  skill,  a  real  power  to  do,  for  every  interest 
he  displays.  If  Johnny  could  be  given  in 
school  an  opportunity  to  work  out  his  inter- 
est in  the  alarm  clock,  in  terms  of  a  con- 
scious method  and  acquiring  skill  which 
would  mean  a  real  control  of  part  of  his 
world,  he  would  be  finding  in  work,  that  was 
play  because  it  was  creative,  an  objective 
outlet  for  energy  which  would  take  the 
place  of  a  subjective  or  destructive  use. 

The  case  worker  will  soon  realize  that 
this  freeing  of  energy  in  terms  of  interests 
which  are  followed  out  in  techniques  and  ever 
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growing  contacts  with  a  real  world,  can  be 
supplied  in  many  cases  only  by  the  school, 
and  she  will  be  powerless  to  get  the  case 
treatment  needed  unless  she  can  find  a 
school  sufficiently  free  and  experimental  to  of- 
fer the  kind  of  educating  which  is  at  the  same 
time  a  releasing  and  hence  an  adjusting. 


For  the  teacher,  the  case  viewpoint  up- 
sets her  ideas  of  school  and  teaching  and 
makes  schools  as  they  are  impossible.  For 
the  case  worker,  individualizing  the  child 
makes  schools  seem  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  world  in  the  forming  of  human 
behavior. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  THE  Editor: 

I  have  read  Miss  Vaile's  paper.  I  regret  more  than 
ever  that  we  failed  to  make  connections  for  the  discus- 
sion at  Milwaukee.  I  was  not  talking  about  the  same 
thing  at  all  but  hung  what  thoughts  I  had  on  the  topic 
"How  Family  Case  Work  Thrives  in  a  Society  of 
Varied  Activities."  On  this  subject  I  have  several 
convictions. 

Miss  Vaile's  presentation  of  departmental  societies 
is  very  convincing.  I  am  ready  to  go  further.  I 
believe  we  seldom  if  ever  are  justified  in  developing 
a  department  as  defined  in  her  discussion  and  never 
justified  in  developing  a  department  unless  it  is  a 
case  work  necessity  and  the  same  standard  of  case 
work  is  continued  after  the  department  is  established. 
From  observation  and  experience  I  prefer  to  carry  on 
a  co-operative  program  until  such  time  as  a  public 
department  or  another  private  group  can  take  over 
the  responsibility.  There  may  be  times  when  the 
co-operative  program  will  not  meet  the  situation 
and  a  department  is  advisable,  but  almost  never.  I 
believe  there  is  even  less  excuse  for  a  family  case  work- 
ing agency  establishing  a  department  doing  health 
work,  for  in  ever>'  community  there  is  some  official 


health  organization.  It  may  be  possible  for  a  number 
of  years  on  the  basis  of  a  co-operative  program  to 
carry  on  case  work  in  the  health  field  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  department  should  never  be 
encouraged.  Institutional  care  based  on  a  demand 
and  requiring  case  work  might  possibly  be  carried  on 
in  a  separate  department  until  it  can  be  turned  over 
to  a  public  or  private  group.  I  have  had  but  one 
experience  in  departmental  A^rork  but  in  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  case  work  standards  and  used 
the  department  to  develop  community  responsibility 
as  we  have  never  had  opportunity  in  any  other  field. 
I  believe  the  best  way  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  community  is  rotation  in  membership 
on  the  board  of  directors.  The  history  in  Lansing 
bears  this  out.  Five  persons  are  elected  each  year 
for  a  period  of  three  years  and  cannot  succeed  them- 
selves. Busy  men  doing  big  things  are  willing  to 
give  three  years  if  they  can  then  be  relieved.  But  they 
are  intelligent  supporters  and  leaders  in  other  fields 
in  years  to  come. 

Sara  A.  Brown 

Gerifral  Secretary 
Lansing  Social  Service  Bureau 
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UR    Social  Heritage:  Graham  Wallas.     Yale 
University  Press,  New  Haven,  192 1.    307  pp. 

If  the  earth  were  struck  by  one  of  Mr.  Wells's 
comets,  and  if,  in  consequence,  every  human  being 
now  alive  were  to  lose  all  the  knowledge  and  habits 
which  he  had  acquired  from  preceding  generations 
(though  retaining  unchanged  all  his  own  powers  of 
invention,  and  memory,  and  habituation)  nine-tenths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London  or  New  York  would  be 
dead  in  a  month,  and  99  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
tenth  would  be  dead  in  six  months.  They  would  have 
no  language  to  express  their  thoughts,  and  no  thoughts 
but  vague  reverie.  They  could  not  read  notices,  or 
drive  motors  or  horses.  .  .  .  Even  in  the  country 
districts,  men  could  not  invent,  in  time  to  preserve 
their  lives,  methods  of  growing  food,  or  taming  animals, 
or  making  fire,  or  so  clothing  themselves  as  to  endure 
a  northern  winter.  An  attack  of  constipation  or 
measles  would  be  invariably  fatal.  After  a  few  years 
mankind  would  almost  certainly  disappear  from  the 
northern  and  temperate  zones. 

For,  as  Wallas  goes  on  to  demonstrate,  man  has 
become  increasingly  dependent  upon  his  social  heritage 


(that  part  of  our  nurture  which  we  acquire  by  the 
social  process  of  learning  and  teaching)  and  may 
indeed  be  considered  to  be  "biologically  parasitic" 
to  it. 

With  this  as  his  thesis,  Wallas  discusses  how  we  may 
preserve  and  enrich  that  social  heritage,  with  the 
changing  conditions  produced  by  industrialism  and 
the  World  War.  By  implication  indeed  he  points  out 
the  inevitable  diminution  of  that  heritage  if  we  do 
not  pay  heed  to  the  necessity  of  giving  free  play  to 
certain  forces  and  tendencies  and  of  transforming 
others. 

This  work  is  to  our  mind  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  of  textbooks  for  all  thinking  people  in 
connection  with  the  gigantic  problems  of  today.  It 
is  not  equally  strong  in  all  its  parts,  nor  are  some  of 
its  conclusions  convincingly  based  upon  sound  reason- 
ing and  data,  but  it  has  the  excellent  virtue  of  being 
a  ver>-  honest  attempt  to  apply  the  tests  of  the  evidence 
of  today  to  what  may  develop  tomorrow.    For  exampkf 
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in  discussing  "The  Control  of  National  Co-operation," 
which  means  the  functioning  and  structuralization  of 
the  commonwealth  of  the  future,  after  showing  that 
both  the  territorial  or  political  state  and  capitalism 
are  widely  distrusted,  it  takes  sharp  issue  with  those 
progressive  thinkers  who  have  favored  vocationalism 
as  the  controlling  principle.  His  data  on  this  question 
are  gathered  from  wide-flung  sources,  from  the  medieval 
guilds  to  the  present  (and  always  present)  tendencies 
in  the  professional  fields  of  law,  medicine,  teaching. 
He  does  not  claim  that  all  that  is  involved  in  profes- 
sional standards  and  in  the  best  trades  union  standards, 
is  not  a  very  important  part  of  our  social  heritage,  but 
that  it  brings  in  its  train  inevitably  a  certain  narrow- 
ing, an  unwillingness  to  change  if  the  control  is  left 
entirely  and  absolutely  within  each  vocation.  A 
commonwealth  would  be  in  a  parlous  condition  if 
governed  by  vocationalism  with  mutually  exclusive 
signs  of  "Keep  out"  at  the  border  lines  of  each  guild. 
Wallas  does  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question  as 
to  the  future  state  except  to  indicate  that  at  least  the 
modern  democratic  state  can  be  more  safely  trusted 
than  the  possible  vocational  state,  that  the  latter 
would  be  distinctly  a  retrogression  simply  under  a 
new  and  attractive  title. 

No  social  case  worker  can  read  very  far  into  this 
volume  without  beginning  to  sense  that  Wallas  is 
making  a  great  and  forceful  appeal  for  the  application 
of  case  work  methods  to  the  larger  world  problems. 
We  speak  glibly  of  nations  in  a  political  way  as  if  all 
the  elements  in  a  great  national  population  thought  in 
the  same  terms,  and  so  we  travel  on  to  vast  generaliza- 
tions. Only  in  so  far  as  we  try  to  divide  our  nation 
up  into  smaller,  similar-minded  peoples,  and  actually 
do  so,  will  we  begin  to  gain  some  imaginative  hold 
upon  the  problems  of  both  national  and  international 
co-operation.  One  is  minded  here  of  the  calm  assump- 
tion sometimes  made  in  the  United  States  that  the 
open  shop  is  a  national  ideal  and  that  those  who  oppose 
it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  un-American.  A  great 
complex  of  many  kinds  of  people,  thinking  different 
things,  all  with  weaknesses  and  strength,  but  all  to  be 
reckoned  with  and  somehow  brought  to  some  new  and 
common  conception — we  shall  get  nowhere  if  we  do  not 
work  from  this  case  work  hypothesis.  Much  has  been 
written  about  national  ideals  and  national  thinking 
which  is  not  only  silly  but  dangerously  silly. 

In  discussing  "Constitutional  Monarchy,"  Wallas 
applies  the  case  work  method  with  what  must  appear 
to  be  appalling  brutality  in  Great  Britain.  After  all 
that  the  political  scientists  have  written  about  the 
Crown  being  but  the  symbol  of  national  unity  and 
fealty,  the  hereditary  monarch  in  England  refuses  to 
behave  always  as  inoffensively  as  a  symbol  should — 
which  ungrammatical  faux  pas  needs  no  apology  from 
us.  It  naturally  develops  from  that  fogginess  of  think- 
ing which  assumes  that  a  living  human  being  can 
possibly  serve  as  a  "symbol"  simply.  Space  does  not 
permit  giving  the  cumulative  evidence  on  this  point 
which  includes  the  sinister  relation  between  the  army 


and  the  King  which  was  last  revealed  during  the  Ulster 
imbroglio  just  previous  to  the  war. 

In  discussing  world  co-operation  he  throws  aside 
any  conception  of  the  state  as  a  super-personality. 
"If  a  world  policy  is  to  exist  it  must  exist  in  the  minds 
and  wills  of  individual  men  and  women,"  he  writes. 
That  is  not  so  much  in  itself — the  opponents  of  the 
idea  of  the  super-personality  of  society  are  many — but 
then  he  proceeds  to  consider  whether  the  individual 
"has  no  'separate  existence'  and  therefore  no  moral 
relation,  as  an  individual,  to  the  rest  of  mankind''' 
(the  italics  are  ours) — as  an  individual,  mind  you, 
not  as  an  atom  in  a  political  state. 

On  that  decision  within  each  nation  will  also  depend 
the  world  question  whether  the  development  of  con- 
scious world  policy  shall  be  carried  by  the  free  inter- 
action of  millions  of  human  minds  and  wills  across 
the  frontiers  of  states  or  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  tired 
statesmen  and  officials  aided  by  the  confused  voices 
of  national  parties  and  national  newspapers. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  Wallas  comes  to  speaking  in 
anger  is  when  pillofying  the  old  international  order 
based  upon  the  interpretation  of  nations,  one  to  an- 
other. He  writes  about  Lloyd  George's  campaign  in 
the  election  of  1918  (a  campaign  whose  policy  was 
determined  by  a  few  politicians  and  a  fe^r  newspapers) : 

Because  of  what  he  then  said  and  did  children  a 
century  hence  in  every  European  country  who  might 
have  lived  in  health  will  be  crippled  or  killed  by  dis- 
ease; youths  and  girls  who  might  have  entered  into 
the  kingdom  of  knowledge  will  toil  in  ignorance,  na- 
tions who  might  have  been  friends  will  hate  and  fear 
each  other. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Group  Co-operation"  (he  limits 
the  "group"  to  associations  of  not  over  forty  people 
allied  for  some  common  purpose  and  in  which  the  free 
give  and  take  of  discussion  is  possible)  Wallas  has 
written  an  exceedingly  suggestive  piece  of  work  for 
all  social  workers  who  have  any  responsibility  for 
boards  or  committees.  It  is  so  easy  for  the  socially 
inherited  expedients  of  group  co-operation  by  discipline 
and  discussion  to  break  down  and  the  primitive  in- 
stinctive process  of  following  the  leader  to  take  its 
place  even  though  seemingly  discussion  is  still  going  on. 

It  is  impossible  more  than  to  mention  his  discussion 
of  the  socially  inherited  ideas  of  "Liberty,"  "Rights," 
"Honor"  and  "Independence"  and  the  necessity  of 
psychological  analyses  of  them,  or  his  rather  weak 
chapter  on  "The  Church."  To  case  workers  the 
whole  volume  will  be  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
study  of  national  and  international  problems  based 
on  the  broader  application  of  case  work  methods. 

Francis  H.  McLean 


HOME  Service  in  Action:    Mary  Buell  Sayles. 
New    York    County   Chapter,    American   Red 
Cross,  New  York  City,  192 1.    232  pp. 
Not  only  regarding  the  censored  movement  of  troops 
shall  it  be  said  "now  it  can  be  told."    In  the  field  of 
social  work  many  interesting  experiments  were  made 
under  the   unusual   conditions  of  war   whose  stories 
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ought  to  be  written.  Miss  Sayles  in  Home  Service  in 
Action  makes  the  first  attempt  at  a  scientific  evaluation 
of  social  case  work  as  undertaken  by  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  in  one  Chapter. 

Those  who  remember  the  high  enthusiasm  of  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  the  period  of  wondering  what 
the  job  would  be  and  the  sudden  onrush  of  problems 
which,  while  we  may  have  anticipated  them,  were  in 
extent  and  intensity  really  unexpected,  will  be  glad 
to  turn  to  this  book  to  learn  how  one  Chapter  answered 
such  questions  as:  Did  Red  Cross  Home  Service 
actually  do  that  which  it  promised  enlisted  men  that 
it  would  do?  Was  the  sudden  dilution  of  workers  by 
the  large  number  of  untrained  and  partially  trained 
professionals  and  volunteers  disastrous  to  case  work? 
Were  new  methods  of  writing  records  devised?  Were 
new  approaches  to  social  problems  discovered?  Did 
the  war  emergencies  give  an  oppxjrtunity  to  case  work 
which  pre-war  conditions  did  not  offer?  Did  the 
volunteers  open  the  door  to  the  possibilities  of  case 
work  or  bolt  it  shut? 

Miss  Sayles  limits  her  study  to  actual  case  records 
and  to  organization  form  and  efficiency  so  far  as  that 
can  be  inferred  from  records  and  interviews  with 
workers. 

The  number  of  records  read  was  531,  or  not  much 
more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  files 
of  the  New  York  Chapter.  Their  selection  was  made 
in  two  ways:  the  first  a  cross  section  of  two  periods 
of  intake,  amounting  to  454  cases;  and  the  second  a 
group  of  77  selected  cases  submitted  by  the  case 
supervisors,  illustrating  the  better  work  of  the  Chapter. 
Without  going  into  the  merits  of  that  selection  or 
the  conclusion  that  Miss  Sayles  reaches  that  the  type 
of  the  Chapter's  case  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  selected 
and  not  the  cross  section  cases,  the  inclusion  of  the 
selected  cases  gives  a  value  to  the  study  which  the 
cross  section  cases  would  not  have  afforded. 

Mr.  Lee  in  a  brilliant  introduction  points  out  that 
Home  Service  gave  an  opportunity  to  test  case  work 
as  a  method  of  solving  the  difficulties  of  new  economic 
groups,  and  established  the  place  of  the  professional 
in  developing  such  work  where  the  mass  of  it  had 
admittedly  to  be  done  by  volunteers  or  partially 
trained  workers. 

Just  how  far  Home  Service  dipped  into  groups  which 
remained  independent  under  war  conditions  has  not 
been  yet  determined.  This  study  does  not  do  it  and 
probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  an  exact  state- 
ment. What  is  quite  apparent  from  Miss  Sayles's 
book  is  that  many  families  which  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  maintain  themselves  were  forced  by  the  condi- 
tions of  war  to  look  for  advice,  service  and  aid  to  other 
than  members  of  their  own  families.  This,  however, 
has  been  seen  in  all  disaster  work  before  it  was  demon- 
strated in  the  war  experience.  Under  those  circum- 
stances and  with  these  newer  groups  case  work  was 
successful  and  successful  to  a  degree  which  none  of  us 
could  have  anticipated  in  view  of  the  two  difficulties 
under  which  it  was  conducted,  namely,  the  necessity 
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of  using  untrained  people  and  its  application  to  those 
who  had  hitherto  not  been  subject  to  its  influence. 
It  did  not,  however,  demonstrate  that  families  present- 
ing case  problems  will  voluntarily  seek  case  working 
agencies  as  such. 

Miss  Sayles  points  out  that  the  contribution  of 
Home  Service  work  in  the  New  York  Chapter  was 
flexibility  of  treatment,  consideration  for  the  point 
of  view  of  the  client,  cordial  co-operation  with  other 
agencies,  emphasis  on  maintenance  of  normal  standards 
and  a  genuine  democratic  relation  between  visitor 
and  visited.  She  also  points  out  that  the  Home  Ser- 
vice workers  were  themselves  organized  in  a  democratic 
fashion  by  which  each  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  entire  project. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the 
study  of  the  cases  in  respect  to  their  treatment  of 
the  several  problems  presented  by  the  families,  classi- 
fied as  allotment  and  allowance,  health,  conduct, 
educational,  employment,  housing  and  relief  problems. 
This  method  has  the  disadvantage  of  any  classification 
which  attempts  to  group  people  according  to  what  is 
the  matter  with  them  rather  than  to  treat  them  as 
individuals.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
study  the  technique  of  case  work  in  relation  to  particu- 
lar needs. 

If  Miss  Sayles  is  perhaps  too  pessimistic  or  not 
sufficiently  in  touch  with  modern  social  work  to  realize 
its  attitude  she  certainly  is  competent  to  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  what  seems  to  be  the  two  contributions 
of  Home  Service,  namely,  the  use  of  the  volunteer  and 
the  recognition  of  patience  as  a  necessity  because  of 
the  war  situation.  Home  Service  demonstrated  that 
the  volunteer  can  be  used  in  a  way  she  has  never  been 
used  before.  It  does  not  demonstrate,  however,  that 
under  any  other  but  war  conditions  the  volunteer  is 
available  nor  does  it  demonstrate  that  the  wisest  of 
direction  or  the  purest  of  enthusiasm  will  take  the 
place  of  training  and  skill. 

The  book  is  probably  at  fault  in  not  comparing  more 
carefully  the  cross  section  cases  with  the  selected  cases 
and  analyzing  the  weakness  of  each  group  and  es- 
pecially in  not  pointing  out  the  instances  in  which 
the  lack  of  technical  equipment  left  the  visitor  in  a 
condition  where  some  of  the  more  difficult  and  funda- 
mental problems  remained  unnoticed  and  therefore 
untreated. 

In  regard  to  the  persistence,  patience  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  volunteer  the  reading  of  the  book 
leaves  one  in  no  doubt.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  war, 
the  keen  interest  which  led  men  and  women  to  give 
their  time  for  such  work  or  to  accept  forced  training 
for  particular  positions  in  such  tasks  has  left  their 
mark  upon  the  type  of  work  which  they  accomplished 
and  whatever  their  shortcomings  in  understanding 
the  more  fundamental  difficulties  presented,  Miss 
Sayles's  study  proves  beyond  question  that  the 
confidence  of  the  client  was  secured,  the  more  obvious 
rights  of  the  client  conser\'ed  and  even  his  prejudices 
treated  gently  and  with  consideration.  This  is  a  real 
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advance  to  the  ideal  situation  when  the  case  problem 
will  seek  the  case  worker  as  the  invalid  goes  to  the 
office  of  the  physician.  F.  J.  Bruno 


PAMPHLETS 

BRIEFLY  SUMMARIZED 

FEEBLE-MiNDED  Ex-ScHooL  Children,  a  Study 
of   Children    Who  Have  Been  Students  in  Cin- 
cinnati Special    Schools:    Helen  T.  Woolley  and 
Hornell  Hart.    Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foundation,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1921,  Vol.  I,  No.  7. 

To  any  social  worker  who  has  seen  children  leave 
the  special  classes  at  sixteen  and  drift  into  work  or 
matrimony,  this  study  of  203  ex-school  children  in 
Cincinnati  will  bring  cogent  arguments  for  better 
and  longer  supervision  of  atypical  pupils.  The  authors 
base  their  recommendations  on  an  individual  study 
of  all  available  school  records  of  these  203  children, 
with  attention  to  their  mentality,  length  of  time  in 
the  special  classes,  acquaintance  with  social  agen- 
cies, social  maladjustments,  leisure  interests,  gainful 
occupation,  marriages,  etc.  They  urge  the  early 
examination  of  pupils  who  have  spent  two  years  in 
the  same  grade,  careful  differentiation  of  those  who 
need  institutional  care,  fuller  school  records,  social 
case  work  for  those  whose  home  conditions  are  causing 
bad  social  habits,  and,  even  more  vital — 

When  the  child  finally  leaves  school,  he  should  be 
even  more  carefully  supervised  while  he  gets  his  start 
at  wage  earning.  His  employer  should  be  informed 
what  his  limitations  are,  and  the  work  should  be 
carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  possible  success. 
It  is  possible  that  voluntary  aftercare  Committees, 
like  those  of  the  English  system,  could  be  organized 
for  this  purpose.  Friendly  supervision  of  the  child 
and  consultation  with  the  employer  may  do  much  to 
contribute  to  success. 

All  in  all  it  is  an  illuminating  discussion  which  the 
family  case  worker  may  use  to  good  advantage  in  other 
communities. 

THE  Significance  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work: 
Mary     C.    Jarrett.      National '  Committee    for 
Mental    Hygiene,    370   Seventh    Avenue,    New 
York,  192 1.    Reprint  No.  120. 

In  this  ten-page  pamphlet  Miss  Jarrett  gives  some 
thoughtful  definitions  of  the  varied  tasks  of  the  social 
worker  which  will  be  of  value  to  others  as  well  as  to 
the  psychiatric  worker.  After  outlining  three  fields 
of  social  effort — "(a)  to  help  the  individual  in  social 
difficulty — social  case  work;  (b)  to  promote  social 
consciousness  among  groups — community  work;  (c) 
to  improve  community  conditions — through  research, 
organization,  legislation" — and  suggesting  the  contribu- 
tion which  knowledge  of  psychiatry  may  bring  to 
each,  she  gives  us  a  timely  reminder:  "There  was  a  time 
when  a  thorough  medical  examination  was  often 
regarded  as  a  personal  affront.  In  time  the  prejudice 
against  a  thorough  examination  of  a  person's  social 
condition  by  a  professional  adviser  will  doubtless  be 


outgrown.  Meanwhile  the  personnel  worker  who  Is 
called  upon  to  make  snap  diagnoses  is  all  the  more  in 
need  of  the  skill  and  keenness  that  come  from  practice 
in  intensive  social  work." 

THE      Canadian     Extradition     Treaty     and 
Family  Deserters:  William H.  Baldwin.   Jour- 
nal of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  Vol.  XII, 
No.  2,  August,  1921. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  whose  earlier  pamphlet  (Family 
Desertion  and  Non-support  Laws,  1904)  summarized 
the  laws  relating  to  desertion  in  the  various  states, 
here  gives  us  step  by  step  the  history  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  which  now  awaits  ratification  by  the 
British  government.  The  pamphlet  is  a  revelation  of  the 
steadfastness,  accurate  knowledge  of  existing  condi- 
tions, resourcefulness  and  willingness  to  compromise 
on  non-essentials  with  which  the  successful  reformer 
must  be  equipped.  The  pamphlet  is  valuable  to  the  case 
worker  who  is  dealing  with  families  where  the  bread- 
winner has  deserted  because  it  contains  the  text  of 
the  treaty  as  well  as  a  table  showing  which  states 
include  only  children  in  their  laws,  which  ones  make 
desertion  a  felony  and  which  ones  make  it  a  misde- 
meanor. Mr.  Baldwin  justly  censors  a  tendency  to 
inaccuracy  when  he  suggests  that  "the  weakness  of 
much  of  the  investigation  done  by  social  workers  was 
that  they  sought  facts  to  prove  theories  already  con- 
ceived, instead  of  governing  their  conclusions  by  the 
facts  discovered;  and  that  their  reports  in  this  way 
became  propaganda  rather  than  reliable  conclusions." 

THE  Visiting  Teacher  in  the  United  States: 
A  Survey  by  the  National  Association  of  Visit- 
ing Teachers  and    Home  and   School  Visitors. 
Public   Education   Association,   8   West  40th   Street, 
New  York,  1921. 

This  pamphlet  is  based  on  the  experiences  of  the 
ninety-one  visiting  teachers  who  are  actually  at  work 
in  twenty-eight  cities.  After  a  brief  history  of  this 
new  profession  (the  first  visiting  teachers  began  work 
in  1906-07)  there  follows  an  analysis  of  methods  of 
work,  records,  reasons  for  referring  children,  etc., 
and  the  pamphlet  contains  many  concrete  illustrations 
of  what  the  visiting  teacher  has  done  with  indi- 
vidual problems.  It  is  a  helpful  bit  of  explanation 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the  function  of 
the  visiting  teacher. 

THE  Vocational  Summary  is  published  monthly 
by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  journal  and  the  various 
pamphlets  of  the  same  board  give  the  detailed  devel- 
opments of  the  work  whose  relation  to  family  agencies 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  discussed  on  page  211  of  this  issue 
of  The  Family.  Practically  every  state  has  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  federal  government  to  subsidize  state 
work  in  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  these  develop- 
ments have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work  of  family 
societies. 
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The  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  which  consists  of  nearly 
two  hundred  societies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  engaged  in  applying  social  case 
treatment  to  various  problems  of  family  life,  believes  in  arriving  at  any  statement  of  principles 
only  after  the  most  careful  consideration  by  all  concerned.  Approval  of  an  important  policy 
is  therefore  usually  given  by  vote  of  the  member  societies  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation after  careful  study  of  the  subject  by  a  representative  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

Because  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  problem  of  unemployment,  the  relatively 
new  ideals  in  constructive  emergency  relief  and  the  joint  responsibility  which  they  share 
with  industry  and  with  other  social  institutions,  family  social  work  societies  have  refrained 
from  attempting  a  formal  statement  of  principles  governing  emergency  relief  in  times  of 
unemployment.  No  such  statement  is  forthcoming  now.  Obviously  the  time  for  the  prep- 
aration of  such  a  statement  is  after  and  not  during  the  time  of  crisis.  Lack  of  perspective, 
enforced  compromises  with  standards  of  work,  temporary  alliances  with  widely  varying  forms 
of  emergency  community  organization  and  actual  lack  of  time  prevent. 

There  is  available  however  certain  recorded  experience  and  some  degree  of  assent  to 
more  or  less  obvious  principles  arrived  at  by  group  discussion.  In  the  issue  of  January,  1921, 
an  effort  was  made  by  the  editors  of  The  Family  to  present  a  brief  summary  of  this  material. 
In  a  later  number  (July,  1921)  The  Family  presented  an  important  article  on  "The  Respon- 
sibility of  a  Family  Agency  at  a  Time  of  Industrial  Readjustment,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Stockton 
Raymond,  general  secretary  of  the  Boston  Family  Welfare  Society. 

In  its  issue  of  February  5,  1921,  The  Survey  printed  a  summary  of  a  report  made  in 
December,  1917,  by  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment  of  the  City  of  New  York  which 
had  been  appointed  "to  deal  constructively  with  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  prepare 
against  a  recurrence  of  unemployment  crises."  This  summary  contains  many  constructive 
suggestions  on  problems  of  emergency  relief. 

A  selected  bibliography  referring  to  other  suggestive  literature  is  given  on  page  x  of  this 
pamphlet. 

In  October,  1921,  the  executive  staff  of  the  American  Association  conducted  a  two 
day  conference  on  unemployment  problems  in  cities  of  100,000  and  over,  which  was  attended 
by  forty-one  representatives  from  thirty-one  cities  as  widely  separated  as  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  Boston,  Mass.  Various  regional  conferences  have  been  held  "and  others  are  planned. 
Confidential  reports  of  these  meetings  have  been  sent  to  member  societies.  A  bi-weekly 
interchange  of  letters  reporting  the  latest  developments  is  being  carried  on  among  the 
societies  in  the  large  cities. 

From  the  discussions  in  these  conferences,  the  current  experience  of  the  Association's 
field  workers  and  the  routine  correspondence  received  at  the  office  of  the  Association,  there 
appear  certain  recommendations,  suggestions  and  warnings  which  seem  to  require  emphasis. 
This  experience,  as  interpreted  by  the  executive  department  of  the  Association,  is  therefore 
offered  as  a  contribution  to  the  thinking  of  all  who  may  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  directing  or  supporting  relief  measures  during  the  coming  months. 

David  H.  Holbrook 

Executive  Director,  American  dissociation 
for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
December  31,  1921 
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A  diminished  index  of  unemployment  in 
industry  and  a  rising  case  load  of  applica- 
Two  tions  for  relief  from  social  agencies 
Peaks  mark  the  close  of  the  year  192 1. 
Whether  or  not  the  peak  of  unemployment 
has  already  been  passed,  there  is  every 
evidence  that  the  peak  of  the  relief  problem 
due  to  unemployment  is  still  to  be  faced. 

Exhausted  savings,  reduced  vitality, 
weakened  morale,  despondence  and  dis- 
satisfaction— the  usual  aftermath  of  an 
industrial  depression — are  still  sapping  the 
independence  of  many  families  and  individ- 
uals hitherto  unknown  to  social  agencies. 
Even  if  the  gradual  picking  up  of  industry 
continues  after  January  i  without  a  break 
(and  opinions  differ  widely  on  this  point) 
real  work  will  come  last  to  those  most 
socially  dependent.  In  the  meantime  homes 
are  being  lost  in  the  buying;  money  is  being 
borrowed  on  disastrous  terms;  household 
effects  gathered  slowly  are  being  scattered; 
occupants  of  separate  homes  are  moving 
into  furnished  rooms;  dwellers  in  decent 
neighborhoods  are  being  driven  into  meaner 
streets;  lodgers  are  being  taken  in  who  are 
unfit  companions  for  small  children;  large 
families  are  being  insufficiently  fed  on  the 
two-days-in-the-week  earnings  of  one  mem- 
ber; children  are  being  taken  from  school 
permanently.  The  social  and  economic 
waste  is  enormous.  These  results  can  be 
prevented,  in  part  at  least,  in  only  one  way, 
and  that  way  is  for  every  individual  citizen 
to  get  under  a  part  of  the  burden  by  doing 
his  best  to  help  throughout  this  winter — 
not  an  abstract  best,  but  the  best  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

In  so  far  as  industry'  has  not  already 
perfected  plans  and  the  government  has  not 
A  Community  yet  completed  arrangements 
Responsibility  for  increasing  the  amount  of 
real  work,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  carry  the  situation  this  winter;  espe- 
cially during  those  most  critical  months  of 


any  winter  of  distress — ^January,  February 
and  March.  It  must  be  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  established  social  and  relief  agencies 
in  each  community  must  be  backed  up  this 
winter  as  never  before  with  money,  with 
sympathy  and  with  scrupulous  avoidance  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  those  particular 
measures  which  are  sure  to  create  more 
misery  than  they  relieve.  For  though  social 
work,  however  well  organized,  cannot  do 
enough  to  save  the  unemployed  and  those 
dependent  upon  them  from  a  long  trail 
of  misery  which  every  period  of  indus- 
trial depression  leaves  behind  it,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  unwise  and  unorganized 
relief,  whether  in  cash,  commodities,  or  in 
the  form  of  "made"  work,  can  considerably 
delay  industrial  recovery  and  double  the 
burden  of  ugly  after-effects  which  the  work- 
ers must  carry  for  years  to  come. 

1.  For  the  big  burden,  reliance  on  the 
Three  Fundamental  power  of  adjustment  in 
Principles  of  an  people  themselves  (at 
Emergency  Relief  most,  outsiders  can  do 
Program                       so  little). 

2.  To  prevent  extreme  distress,  the 
application  of  modern  social  case  work 
methods. 

3.  To  prevent  closing  of  natural  exits 
to  relative  safety  (migration,  change  of 
occupation,  savings,  credit,  neighborly  help, 
etc.),  prompt  resistance  to  all  wholesale 
measures  such  as  widely  advertised  public 
relief  funds,  centralized  registration  and 
congestion  of  applicants  for  relief  {not 
employment),  bread  lines,  soup  kitchens  and 
other  measures  that  failed  so  lamentably 
in  1893,  1907-08  and  1914-15. 

The  prime  essential  of  community  organ- 
ization for  unemployment  relief  is  decentra- 
Community  lization  of  relief  administration 
Organization  ^^^  centralization  of  planning. 
Congestion  of  applicants  at  any  one  place 
and  congestion  of  remedial  effort  should 
be   avoided.      On    the   other  hand  a   truly 
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representative  group — representative  of  the 
local  public  administration,  of  the  private 
social  agencies,  and  of  the  workers — should 
be  brought  together,  not  to  devise  any  one 
scheme  as  a  substitute  for  individual  effort, 
but  to  analyze  the  true  situation  and  develop 
plans  for  distributing  the  load. 

In  January,  192 1,  The  Family  recommend- 
ed as  a  first  step  that  each  community  "call 
a  conference  of  the  local  group  of  the 
responsible  social  agencies."  In  many  in- 
stances a  committee  on  unemployment  has 
been  appointed  on  the  initiative  of  social 
agencies  through  a  Central  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  or  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  October,  1921,  the  President's  Con- 
ference urged  the  mayors  of  the  various 
cities  to  appoint  such  committees.  In 
several  cities  an  already  functioning  com- 
mittee has  been  given  official  sanction  by 
the  mayor.  Whatever  the  source  of  such 
a  committee,  the  experiences  of  social 
workers  in  the  various  cities  indicate  that 
it  should  be  representative  of  all  groups  in 
the  community — not  employers  only  or 
workers  only  or  social  workers  only — 
and  be  composed  of  men  and  women  of 
capacity  and  broad  social  vision. 

The  preliminary  program  of  the  Chicago 
Committee,  which  was  organized  last  spring 
by  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
with  delegates  from  the  various  social  agen- 
cies and  representative  citizens,  is  sugges- 
tive of  what  a  committee  on  unemployment 
may  attempt.  The  chairman  wished  to  get 
the  facts  about  unemployment  before  tak- 
ing any  steps  whatsoever  and  accordingly 
delegated  definite  tasks  to  sub-committees: 

The  Committee  on  Social  Agencies  has  under  way 
definite  activities  to  secure  more  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed.  Publicity  for  different  groups,  information 
for  employer  and  employee  regarding  the.  State  Free 
Employment  Bureau,  will,  it  is  hoped,  promote  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  jobs  available. 

The  Committee  on  the  Lodging  House  Situation 
is  urging  the  city  to  open  a  municipal  lodging  house. 
Last  year  the  colored  citizens  did  most  efficient  work 
in  organizing  shelters,  etc.,  for  their  own  people. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  gathered  data 
as  to  possible  work  which  might  be  undertaken  by 
the  municipality. 


The  Committee  on  Raising  Emergency  Funds  is 
planning  ways  and  means  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  support  of  existing  agencies. 

The  Committee  on  Discouraging  the  Influx  of 
the  Unemployed  has  taken  up  this  question  with  the 
police  and  with  the  railroads  in  an  effort  to  pass  the 
word  of  "no  work  in  Chicago"  on  to  transients.  An 
interview  with  the  chief  of  police  was  printed  through 
the  Associated  Press. 

The  group  is  also  attempting  to  find  out  the  condi- 
tion of  the  small  tradesmen  who  have  given  liberal 
credit  to  the  unemployed,  and  to  estimate  the  number 
of  withdrawals  from  the  savings  banks  especially 
in  the  tenement  districts. 

The  family  society  should  be  active  on 
such  a  committee;  in  some  cities  members 
of  the  board  of  the  society  may  be  the  first 
to  perceive  the  need  and  to  stimulate  the 
appointment  of  a  committee. 

1.  Discouraging  and  heading  off  the 
wholesale  measures  usually  advocated  by 
Some  General  well  meaning  but  inexperi- 
Committee  Tasks  enced  citizens. 

No  one  who  faced  at  that  time  the  struggling  masses 
fighting  for  work  tickets,  no  one  who  realized  the 
cruelty  of  sending  narrow  chested  tailors  to  the  stone 
pile  or  of  treating  all  humanity  in  any  one  way  at 
such  a  time,  could  forget  the  experience  or  ever  con- 
sent to  see  the  mistakes  of  1893  repeated  without 
making  vigorous  protests. 

2.  Stimulating  real  work  for  real  wages. 

3.  Providing  (if  necessary)  a  central 
registration  of  employment  (not  relief). 

4.  Making  arrangements  (if  necessary) 
for  adequate  care  of  the  homeless. 

5.  Protecting  the  community  from  ex- 
ploitation at  the  hands  of  any  employer  who 
seeks  to  use  the  crisis  as  a  club  to  beat 
down  wages. 

6.  Developing  but  regulating  publicity 
which  does  not  stimulate  applications  or 
lead  to  "dumping"  burdens  from  one  agency 
to  another. 

7.  Strengthening  existing  social  agencies. 

In  time  of  stress,  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  create 
new  machinery.  Such  emergency  measures  however 
usually  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  the  safety  of 
the  community  depends  rather  on  the  strengthening 
of  those  agencies  which  are  already  familiar  with 
the  city  and  its  resources.  It  is  probable  that  more 
money  will  be  needed  in  order  to  increase  the  number 
of  workers,  as  well  as  to  give  the  needed  relief.  Volun- 
teers who  wish  to  be  of  service  should  be  encouraged 
to  attach  themselves  to  organizations  already  in 
the  field.     Co-ordination  through  a  social  service  ex- 
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change  (a  central  registration  of  residents  known  to 
the  various  social  agencies)  will  strengthen  the  efforts 
of  existing  societies,  prevent  waste  of  time,  energy 
and  money,  and  protect  the  unemployed  from  the 
confusion  of  conflicting  advice.  If  an  exchange  does 
not  already  exist,  this  is  one  of  the  new  pieces  of 
machinery  which  can  be  advised  without  hesitation*;  if 
one  already  exists,  its  wider  use  should  be  encouraged. 
Every  agency,  every  church,  every  householder  must 
be  urged  to  care  for  the  families  already  well  known, 
although  the  new  situation  may  tempt  them  to  dump 
out-of-works  on  a  family  or  relief  society. 

Recognition  that  unemployment  is  a  prob- 
lem of  industry  does  not  mean  conversely 
Functions  of  the  that  it  is  not  a  problem 
Family  Agency  of  a  family  agency.  The 
family  agency  that  does  not  increase  its 
resources  and  enlarge  its  service  during  a 
time  of  emergency,  relinquishes  at  its  peril 
a  responsibility  commonly  ascribed  to  it. 
It  loses  an  opportunity  for  rallying  to  the 
support  of  its  work  in  normal  times  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  thoughtful  people  in  a 
community.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  a  family  agency  is  responsible  for 
relief  due  to  unemployment;  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  fact 
of  responsibility  in  common  with  other  social 
agencies  in  the  community.  Actual  division 
of  work  must  depend  on  local  conditions. 
Such  division,  however,  should  be  made  after 
consultation  with  all  parties  concerned.  In 
1907-08  certain  thrifty  relief  societies  actu- 
ally expended  less  during  the  year  of  crisis 
than  during  preceding  years,  due  entirely 
to  a  shirking  of  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand  the  existence  of  a  family 
social  work  society  in  a  community  and  the 
pressure  of  the  winter  sometimes  suggests 
unloading  the  entire  relief  burden  upon  its 
shoulders.  "What  is  a  charity  organization 
society  for.^" — exclaims  the  uninformed 
citizen.  "Not  primarily  for  the  giving  of 
material  relief,"  should  be  the  reply.  The 
mere  fact  that  relief  is  a  part  of  treatment 
used  in  all  social  case  work — family,  medical, 
psychiatric,  children's,  etc. — is  not  sufficient 
ground   for  asking  a   society  to  assume  a 

'The  American  Association  of  Social  Service  Ex- 
changes, 1432  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Arthur 
Dunham,  secretary,  is  ready  to  advise  regarding  the 
organization  of  social  service  exchanges. 


burden  during  a  period  of  industrial  depres- 
sion which  would  cripple  unnecessarily  its 
accepted  and  desirable  functioning  under 
normal  conditions.  Furthermore  no  one 
agency  can  possibly  assume  the  entire  relief 
burden  during  an  emergency  winter. 

Should  any  spirit  of  letting-go  be  allowed  to  develop 
in  any  one  of  our  cities,  there  would  be  a  bad  jam  at 
the  door  of  the  largest  family  agency,  with  resulting 
failure  in  co-operation,  in  constructive  treatment  and 
in  effective  aid.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  charity  organization  leaders. 
What  they  say  to  their  colleagues  in  the  private 
conferences  of  social  workers  that  are  held,  what  they 
say  to  the  public  through  the  newspapers,  what  they 
say  to  prospective  contributors  in  their  appeals,  what 
they  say  to  the  churches  in  their  addresses  to  congrega- 
tions and  their  letters  to  the  clergy,  what  they  say  to 
public  officials  and  to  their  own  volunteers  about  the 
fair  distribution  of  the  burden  and  its  individual 
handling  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  the  co-operation  developed  through  these  trying 
months.  The  society  itself  must  not  shirk.  It  must 
be  evident  that  it  intends  to  enlarge  its  resources, 
to  enlarge  its  staff,  to  redouble  its  efforts  and  strain 
every  nerve  to  meet  the  situation.  But  it  should  be 
equally  evident  to  the  society  and  should  be  made  so 
to  others  that  it  cannot  do  all  this  alone,  that  it  does 
not  wish  to,  that  it  has  not  opposed  other  forms  of 
centralized  effort  for  any  such  self-seeking  reason. 
There  is  one  way  of  talking  and  writing  about  a  charity 
organization  society  and  about  the  way  to  co-operate 
with  it  that  is  just  the  old  kodak  message  of  "you 
press  the  button  and  we  do  the  rest"  revised.  This 
means  "dumping"  inevitably.  And  there  is  another 
way  which  keeps  forcibly  before  the  one  addressed 
that  he  too  has  a  part  to  play,  a  responsibility  to 
discharge.    This  latter  means  increased  co-operation. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  types  constitut- 
Dealing  Different-  ing  the  unemployed.  Two 
ly  with  Different  or  three  vital  distinctions 
Groups  must  be  insisted  on. 

1 .  Differentiation  between  those  who  are 
employable  (mentally  and  physically  fit) 
whose  problem  is  properly  chargeable  to  in- 
dustry; the  more  or  less  unemployable  who 
are  handicapped  either  physically  or  men- 
tally and  may  properly  be  considered  the 
problem  of  social  agencies;  and  those  who 
work  for  workers — odd  jobbers,  scrub  wom- 
en, etc.,  who  are  regularly  employed  by 
skilled  or  semi-skilled  laborers. 

2.  Distinction  between  seasonal  or  casual 
workers,  and  those  unemployed  because  of 
present  business  conditions. 
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3.  Actual  residents  as  distinguished  from 
transients. 

4.  Workers  with  dependents  and  those 
without. 

There  is  of  course  no  one  method  of  keep- 
ing our  resident  wage  earners  at  work.  Here 
is  rather  a  need  for  the  best  kind  of  case 
work.  It  is  case  work  which  breaks  up  the 
mass  of  the  unemployed  into  individuals 
who  are  out  of  work — individuals  who, 
whether  employed  or  not,  have  their  con- 
tacts with  churches,  schools,  unions  and  in- 
dustries. It  is  case  work  which  "makes  a 
loan  to  one,  sends  another  to  the  woodyard 
to  work  for  all  he  gets,  staves  off  the  land- 
lord's eviction  notice  for  a  third,  finds  a 
chance  of  work  outside  for  a  fourth,  places 
the  fifth  in  a  hospital,  sends  the  sixth  and 
his  whole  family  to  the  country,  provides 
cash  for  the  exceptionally  provident  buyer 
who  is  the  seventh,  relieves  the  improvident 
eighth  sparingly  with  supplies  plus  a  work 
test,  and,  instead  of  doing  work  twice  over, 
turns  the  ninth  over  to  the  agency  that  is 
already  caring  for  him." 

The  would-be  worker,  whether  or  not  a 
client  of  a  social  agency,  must  be  encouraged 
in  every  possible  way  to  use  his  own  initia- 
tive, to  develop  his  own  resources  and  to 
adapt  himself  to  certain  inevitable  changes 
in  his  way  of  living.  Real  work  at  real  wages 
is  available  more  often  than  is  sometimes 
supposed.  Many  employers  realize  not  only 
that  it  is  better  economy  for  them  to  keep  as 
many  as  possible  of  their  employees  at  work 
against  the  day  of  the  resumption  of  pro- 
duction, but  more  than  ever  employers  of  the 
present  day  are  coming  to  realize  that  they 
have  not  discharged  their  obligation  to  the 
laborers  who  have  contributed  their  share 
to  the  prosperity  of  industry  until  they  have 
safeguarded  them  as  far  as  possible  against 
fluctuations  in  the  labor  market.  Part-time 
work,  dismissal  first  of  all  of  those  without 
dependents,  will  appeal  to  many  employers 
as  their  just  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Labor  unions  in  some  trades  are  extremely 
clever  in  helping  their  members  to  "day 
jobs"   and   in   making  sure  that  available 


employment  is  divided  equally  among  those 
who  need  it  most. 

Appeals  to  individual  employers,  the 
search  for  out-of-town  opportunities,  ap- 
peals to  the  adaptability  of  the  worker  in 
offering  him  a  job  not  of  his  usual  trade,  sug- 
gestions to  all  householders  to  have  needed 
repairs  made  at  this  time  rather  than  later, 
and  the  encouragement  in  every  possible 
way  of  the  undertaking  of  construction, 
repairs,  etc.,  under  public  auspices — all  these 
will  help  in  providing  real  work  at  real 
wages. 

The  family  society  may  feel  it  both  wise 
and  necessary  to  insist  that  some  other  group 
The  Transient  in  the  community  shoulder 
Unemployed  Man  the  burden  of  the  transient 
unemployed  man.  Whoever  undertakes  the 
task  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1.  In  measures  proposed  for  the  alle- 
viation of  unemployment,  provision  should 
be  made  for  a  definitely  separate  organiza- 
tion to  meet  the  problem  of  the  transient 
as  differentiated  from  that  of  the  resident 
family  man. 

2.  Case  work  with  the  transient  should 
of  course  be  the  basis  on  which  his  indi- 
vidual needs  are  met,  and  it  should  be  sup- 
ported by  repressive  measures,  such  as  the 
police  or  city  authorities  can  enforce. 

3.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  con- 
nect the  transient  with  his  family  when  he 
has  one,  to  return  him  to  his  place  of  legal 
residence  if  he  has  one,  or,  failing  either  of 
those,  to  return  him  to  the  community 
where  he  is  known,  and  where  his  regard 
for  public  opinion  may  prevent  his  drift 
downward.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  some 
members  of  this  group  who  have  no  real 
roots  anywhere,  and  the  responsibility  for 
their  future  may  well  rest  on  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  turn  for  assistance. 
Good  case  work  should  be  against  a  tendency 
to  absorb  any  large  group  of  such  transients 
into  the  life  of  the  community  or  to  give  too 
lavishly  from  the  small  fund  of  work  which 
is  available  for  (and  needed  by)  the  resi- 
dents themselves,  especially  by  those  with 
dependents. 
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4.  It  is  probably  unwise  to  put  into 
operation  any  plan  which  encourages  the 
gathering  of  the  homeless  in  any  one  place, 
or  encourages  their  going  about  in  groups. 
Such  congregation  tends  to  intensify  their 
already  somewhat  low  standards  and  to 
prevent  the  wholesome  fusion  of  new 
ideas  from  different  elements  in  the  com- 
munity. 

5.  Social  agencies,  ministers  and  in- 
dividuals to  whom  the  transient  applies  for 
assistance  should  be  encouraged  to  exchange 
information  about  their  contacts  with  in- 
dividual men  through  a  social  service  ex- 
change, i.  e.,  a  central  card  index  of  all 
individual  men  under  care. 

6.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  shelter  and  care  of  the  homeless  man 
pending  the  making  of  a  plan  for  his  future. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  this  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  municipality.  In  some 
localities  the  Salvation  Army  assumes  the 
responsibility,  while  in  others  a  new  agency 
or  a  joint  activity  of  several  agencies  has 
attempted  it.  Such  care  leaves  no  excuse 
for  street  begging,  and  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  adequate  shelter  for  transients  should 
be  kept  before  the  giving  public. 

This  may  be  defined  as  work  given  as  a 
substitute  for  relief  where  economic  need 
Relief  rather  than  industrial  fitness  is  the 
Work  motive  for  placing  individuals.  Re- 
lief in  work  is  as  expensive  as  relief.  It  Is  on 
the  whole  considered  inadvisable.  The  ex- 
ception would  be  in  instances  where  it  can  be 
worked  out  on  a  limited  scale  under  careful 
supervision.  Its  many  drawbacks  have  been 
summarized  in  various  reports  (see  "How 
to  Meet  Hard  Times,"  the  report  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment, 
New  York,  191 7).  Relief  in  work  and  its 
attendant  evils  should  not  be  confused  with 
necessary  work  projected  under  public 
auspices,  on  which  men  are  selected  for 
employment  not  on  the  ground  of  economic 
need,  but  on  that  of  fitness  for  the  job,  and 
are  paid  at  market  rates. 

Just  as  the  administration  of  relief,  which 
is  a  last  resort,  should  be  decentralized,  so, 


A  Central  conversely,  agencies  for  secur- 
Employment  ing  employment,  which  is  the 
Bureau  first    need,    should    be    highly 

centralized. 

If  there  is  no  employment  bureau  in  the 
community  one  might  well  be  organized, 
preferably  under  municipal  or  state  aus- 
pices. Any  existing  employment  bureau, 
however,  whether  state,  commercial  or 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  should  be  utilized  to  the  utmost 
and  stimulated  to  strengthen  and  extend 
its  efforts.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to 
register  the  unemployed  and,  if  employers, 
factories,  shops,  and  householders  call 
upon  it  to  fill  their  needs,  it  will  do  much  to 
fit  the  worker  to  real  work  at  real  wages. 
Such  an  employment  bureau,  through  in- 
terchange of  information  with  other  parts 
of  the  country,  could  wisely  guide  the  mi- 
grations of  laborers  to  towns  sufltering  less 
from  the  financial  crisis.  Severe  as  condi- 
tions may  be  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
there  are  always  some  towns  where  certain  • 
industries  continue  to  run  at  top  speed. 

In  dealing  with  employment  bureaus,  it 
is  emphatically  necessary  for  social  agencies 
to  get  away  from  the  consideration  of  the 
individual  case  to  the  wider  problem  of  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  community. 
An  employment  bureau  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  workers  satisfactorily  on  the 
basis  of  their  qualifications;  it  is  the  person- 
nel department  of  industry.  To  ask  it  to 
make  further  differentiation  on  the  basis  of 
economic  need  is  uneconomical  and  un- 
practical. Social  agencies  and  their  clients 
will  benefit  with  the  rest  of  the  community 
in  the  stimulation  of  the  constructive  in- 
dustry of  the  community  and  in  the  ade- 
quate placing  of  those  out  of  work  even 
though  the  individuals  thus  placed  are  not 
themselves  the  clients  of  social  agencies. 
For  instance,  individuals  on  whom  some 
clients  may  be  dependent  may  be  enabled 
to  resume  their  responsibilities;  small  trades- 
men and  landlords  by  the  restoration  to 
normal  of  some  of  their  clientele  may  be 
able  to  extend  credit  to  those  still  out  of 
work;  and,   above  all,  the  salutary  effect 
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of  more  work  on  the  morale  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  will  be  decidedly  benefi- 
cial. 

Furthermore,-  a  period  of  unemployment 
is  an  unfair  test  of  the  adequacy  of  any 
given  employment  agency  (just  as  it  is  of 
the  adequacy  of  a  family  social  work  so- 
ciety). There  should  be  great  caution  exer- 
cised in  the  addition  to  the  employment 
bureau  of  any  function  or  machinery  which 
would  hinder  its  acknowledged  functions 
in  normal  times. 

If  an  employment  bureau  is  known  to 
give  preference  to  the  clients  of  social 
agencies  rather  than  to  those  best  qualified 
for  the  particular  job  in  view  it  will  in- 
evitably be  regarded  not  as  an  adjunct  to 
industry  but  as  an  adjunct  to  social  agen- 
cies. 

An  employment  agency  should  not  in  any 
way  register  applicants  for  relief.  In  making 
a  choice  between  two  equally  fit  applicants 
for  a  job  the  agency  may  be  justified  in 
times  of  stress  in  giving  preference  to  the 
one  who  is  a  resident  and  to  the  resident 
with  the  greatest  number  of  dependents 
(not,  however,  because  of  his  being  known 
to  a  social  agency). 

The  development  by  employment  agencies 
of  certain  case  work  methods  in  fitting 
worker  to  job  seems  to  be  creeping  in,  es- 
pecially in  the  juvenile  departments;  this 
is  a  wholesome  constructive  tendency. 

Experience  suggests  that  unemployment 
per  se   should   not  be   made  the  basis    for 

Division  of  Work  ^i^^^^°"  ^^  ^°'"k  between 
Between  Public  public  and  private  agen- 
and  Private  cies.     Because  it  is  recog- 

Relief  Agencies  nized  that  the  community  is 
responsible  for  unemployment  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  a  wholesale  delegation  of  all  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed  to  the  public 
department;  the  private  agency  is  also  sup- 
ported by  part  of  the  community  if  not  by 
the  whole.  Unemployment  as  a  reason  for 
application  does  give  the  private  agency  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  reach  families  where 
the  seeds  of  disintegration  are  just  becoming 
visible  and  to  do  preventive  work  which  will 
prevent  future  disaster.     In  such  families 


good  case  work  is  an  essential  to  preserve 
the  morale  of  those  out  of  work  as  well  as  to 
help  in  solving  immediate  problems.  The 
thick  case  records  inherited  from  previous 
crises  are  graphic  evidence  of  the  need  for 
intensive  work  now. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  question  which 
can  be  settled  once  for  all,  because  the  divi- 
sion of  work  between  family  social  work 
societies  under  private  auspices  and  public 
departments  must  vary  according  to  the 
needs  of  different  localities  and  according 
to  the  development  of  standards  by  the 
public  agency. 

In  general  any  existing  division  of  work 
between  a  family  society  and  a  progressive 
public  department  should  of  course  be 
continued.  Any  proposed  division  during 
this  crisis  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
permanent  advance  and  along  lines  capable 
of  later  development  in  normal  times. 

In  order  to  meet  its  legitimate  obligations 
during  a  period  of  excessive  unemployment 
Raising  of  ^  family  society  must  strengthen 
Funds  its  staff  and  increase  its  budget 

for  relief.  It  must  have  more  money  or  the 
families  which  come  to  it  for  care  will  suffer. 

How  is  this  money  to  be  raised.?  A 
blanket  answer  would  be,  "by  multiplying 
intensive  methods  which  have  previously 
met  with  success  in  the  community." 
Special  appeal  letters  addressed  to  the 
different  groups  in  the  cities,  a  thorough 
canvass  of  old  subscribers,  a  personal  appeal 
by  individual  directors  to  people  with  whom 
they  have  a  business  or  social  contact — all  of 
these  methods  should  be  used  and  all  should 
include  a  clear  statement  of  what  plans  have 
been  adopted  and  why.  The  right  kind  of 
publicity  will  of  course  aid  in  money  raising, 
because  if  the  public  can  be  convinced  that 
good  work  is  really  being  done,  it  can  also 
be  induced  to  support  it. 

The  raising  of  a  central  relief  fund  should 
be  discouraged  not  only  because  it  is  utterly 
inadequate,  but  also  because  it  tempts 
private  individuals  to  dump  their  own  re- 
sponsibility on  the  broad  shoulders  of  the 
public  and  dries  up  personal  initiative  and 
resourcefulness.    Our  past  experiences  have 
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already  shown  us  its  dangers.  In  fact  more 
than  in  ordinary  times  the  family  society 
should  avoid  the  drive  method  of  gathering 
funds  or  publicity  which  would  attract 
unnecessary  applications  for  relief. 

The  first  and  greatest  mistake  of  all  was  made  by 
the  newspapers.  Whether,  in  any  degree,  a  desire 
to  help  those  in  distress  was  blended  with  the  advertis- 
ing indulged  in  at  their  expense,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but,  however  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  immense  harm  was  done  by  the  sensational 
articles  and  by  the  various  "Funds."  The  anxiety 
and  distress  of  mind  of  those  who  were  out  of  work 
were  increased  by  the  lurid  articles  written  about 
them;  while  the  prevalent  tone  of  the  newspapers 
that  the  only  natural  and  proper  thing,  if  one  were  in 
distress,  was  to  get  "relief"  from  some  source,  could 
not  fail  to  cause  a  general  weakening  of  the  moral  fibre 
of  our  people. 

There  were  few  among  the  wage-earners  of  New 
York  last  winter  who  were  not  poor  enough  to  make 
a  gift  welcome;  and  when,  day  after  day,  for  weeks 
and  months,  the  offers  of  food  and  clothing  were 
reiterated,  and  it  was  made  to  appear  that  public 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  "getting  something  for  noth- 
ing," it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  temptation 
was  not  always  resisted  or  that  decent  people  took  their 
children  to  the  Herald  office  to  be  fitted  out  with 
clothing  from  head  to  foot.  The  socialistic  teaching 
that  such  gifts  were  not  a  favor  received,  but  only  a 
small  part  of  what  was  due  from  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
was  fostered  by  the  tone  of  the  newspapers.  More- 
over, the  publicity  forced  on  those  who  received  these 
newspaper  gifts,  the  standing  in  line,  the  struggling 
in  the  street  and  at  the  doors,  the  publishing  of  names 
and  descriptions, — all  this  was  a  further  degradation, 
a  moral  stripping  naked  of  the  suffering  and  the  poor, 
which  was  cruel  in  the  extreme;  and  yet  there  was 
scarcely  a  voice  raised  in  protest  in  the  whole  city 
while  it  went  on.  The  fear  of  "antagonizing"  the 
"Great  Dailies"  prevented  those  who  ought  to  have 
warned  the  people  from  speaking.^ 

Two  kinds  of  publicity  are  needed: 
Publicity     ^-     Propaganda. 

2.     Interpretative. 

Under  the  first  heading  falls  the  usual 
family  agency  publicity  through  such  avenue 
as  a  bulletin,  the  press  and  reports.  For  the 
second  division,  family  agencies  are  in  a 
strategic  position  to  interpret  human  suffer- 
ing caused  by  unemployment  and  should  be 
seeking  for  new  avenues  through  which  to 
express  this  to  the  public. 

1  Lowell,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Journal  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  \  ol.  XXXVH,  p.  20. 


Decentralized  publicity  by  and  to  as  many 
groups  as  possible  is  one  method.  A  separate 
message  must  be  individually  planned  for  the 
different  groups,  not  forgetting  the  unem- 
ployed themselves  who  must  be  told  through 
the  press  and  their  own  natural  sources  of 
advice  (clergymen,  labor  unions,  police,  etc.) 
where  they  can  turn  for  employment  or 
relief.  Furthermore  the  responsibility  for 
such  interpretative  publicity  rests  not  on  the 
general  office  alone,  but  must  be  felt  by 
each  worker  in  the  society.  The  contact 
which  the  case  worker  develops  with  a 
reference  or  an  employer  of  a  client  gives  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  getting  over  an 
additional  message.  Above  all,  the  publicity 
should  be  directed  towards  getting  every 
shoulder  under  the  burden.  One's  methods 
of  work  are  also  part  of  the  publicity  of  a 
society.  A  central  application  bureau 
where  the  unemployed  congregate  has  been 
proven  to  be  unwise  from  the  publicity 
standpoint. 

Stories  of  actual  constructive  work  with 
individuals  who  have  been  helped  to  use 
their  own  resources,  instances  of  unusual 
adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  work-seeker, 
general — and  accurate — statements  as  to  the 
amount  of  local  unemployment  and  of  the 
resources  for  remedying  it,  can  be  made 
interesting  reading.  Small  cards  or  leaflets 
which  describe  the  activities  and  functions 
of  the  various  social  agencies — public  as 
well  as  private — and  of  the  usefulness  and 
purpose  of  the  social  service  exchange  may 
be  issued  for  the  benefit  of  unions,  churches, 
clubs,  teachers  and  benevolently  minded 
individuals.  The  contributors  to  the  or- 
ganization may  be  circularized  by  a  more 
personal  letter,  outlining  plans  which  are 
contemplated,  and  encouraging  their  turn- 
ing for  advice  and  information  to  the 
agency  in  which  they  have  already  shown 
confidence  by  previous  contributions. 

Twenty-four  hour  service  and  adaptability 
of  action  case  by  case  should  be  the  motto 
A  Minimum  of  any  family  society  or  other 
Guarantee  agency  which  undertakes  to 
distribute  material  relief.  Any  slower 
service  in  emergency  times   means  funda- 
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mental  failure.  Any  less  intelligent  atten- 
tion to  individual  needs  means  extravagance 
and  waste  with  increased  suffering  and 
unfair   treatment.     One   of  the   most  im- 


portant tasks  of  the  general  committee  will 
be  to  satisfy  itself  and  the  public  that  such 
guarantee  is  generally  known  and  faithfully 
carried  out. 
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As  it  seems  to  me,  the  great  lack  of 
our  age  is  an  ideal,  expressed  with 
sufficient  concreteness  to  he  like  a 
vision,  beckoning.  To  me  there  is  no 
other  ideal  worthy  of  us,  or  indeed 
possible  to  us  in  these  unsuperstitious 
days,  save  beauty — or  call  it,  if  you 
will,  the  dignity  of  human  life. 

John  Galsworthy 
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T^HE  Russell  Sage  Foundation  will  con- 
duct its  Thirteenth  Institute  on  this 
subject  during  the  four  weeks  beginning 
Monday,  May  8,  1922. 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  the 
executives  and  case  workers  of  family 
welfare  societies,  charity  organization 
societies,  and  associated  charities.  Mem- 
bership must  be  limited  to  about  twenty, 
to  whom  invitations  will  be  issued  early  in 
April,  after  selection  has  been  made  from 
the  much  larger  number  usually  applying. 


Those  who  wish  to  profit  by  further  in- 
tensive study  in  their  own  field  should 
write  at  once  for  a  blank  form  and  fill  it 
out  without  delay.  All  tequests  for  admis- 
sion must  be  filed  before  March  loth,  but 
earlier  application  is  recommended.  There 
is  no  fee. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work  will  assist  in  conducting  the  Institute. 

For  application  blank  and  further  infor- 
mation, address 


Mary  E.  Richmond 

RUSSELL  sage  FOUNDATION 
Room  708,  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE  MINNEAPOLIS  SELF-SURVEY  OF  CASE 
WORKING  AGENCIES 

FRANK    J.  BRUNO 

General  Secretary,  Minneapolis  Associated  Charities 


Background  of  the  Study 

1\  THE  late  winter  of  1920,  after  its 
..xperience  the  previous  fall  with  the 
problem  of  studying  the  budgets  of 
sixty-odd  agencies  and  its  conviction  that 
its  awards  were  based  upon  inadequate 
information,  the  Budget  and  Distribution 
Committee  of  the  Tvlinneapolis  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  decided  to  ask  the  Council  to 
send  to  it  such  a  report  "as  will  enable  it  to 
justify  before  any  group  of  fair  minded  men 
and  women  such  action  as  it  may  take  in 
making  its  budgetary  recommendation." 

In  response  to  this  request  the  Council 
classified  its  sixty-odd  agencies  into  groups 
according  to  function,  each  group  consisting 
of  agencies  employing  methods  which  could 
be  defined  as  approximately  similar.  This 
meant,  of  course,  that  some  agencies  were 
under  survey  by  more  than  one  group,  as 
for  instance  the  settlements.  The  case  work- 
ing agencies  naturally  fell  into  a  single  group 
and  every  agency  in  the  city  doing  case  work 
as  its  sole  or  secondary  activity  was  asked 
to  help  by  a  study  of  a  given  number  of 
cases  under  its  care. 


Within  the  group  of  case  working  agencies 
there  are  wide  variations  of  character,  as  for 
example,  agencies  which  employ  trained 
workers  and  those  which  employ  only  part 
time  volunteers,  agencies  which  assume 
specialized  and  limited  responsibilities  and 
those  which  assume  entire  responsibility  for 
families.  In  view  of  these  difficulties  the 
Committee  on  the  Family  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  to  which  the  responsibility 
of  the  study  was  entrusted,  decided  to  limit 
itself  to  a  study  of  co-operation,  believing 
that  in  such  a  study  the  standards  of  case 
work  would  be  brought  out. 

The  first  thought  of  the  Committee  was 
that  it  would  be  possible  either  to  hire 
someone  to  come  to  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
to  make  such  a  study  or  to  devise  a  question- 
naire which  the  case  working  agencies 
themselves  would  fill  out  and  from  which 
a  study  of  the  comparative  effectiveness  of 
each  agency  could  be  determined. 

The  Committee  on  the  Family  got  in 
touch  with  agencies,  such  as  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  which  have  had  experience  in 
making   surveys,   and   also   consulted   with 
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six  or  eight  of  the  strongest  Federations  in 
the  country,  asking  for  their  experience  in 
meeting  similar  requests. 

■  Plan  of  Study 

After  about  two  months  spent  in  such 
correspondence  the  Committee  finally  ac- 
cepted the  recommendation  of  Mr.  McLean, 
of  the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work,  that  it  attempt  a  self- 
survey  utilizing  two  methods  of  approach: 
first,  a  questionnaire  for  each  family  under 
study  and  second,  conferences  growing  out 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  questionnaire 
and  participated  in  by  those  who  had 
answered  the  questions. 

The  next  two  steps  were  the  formulation 
of  the  questionnaire  and  an  invitation  to  all 
the  case  working  agencies  to  join  in  the  pro- 
ject. The  questionnaire  as  originally  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  McLean  was  revised  by  a 
small  committee  of  case  workers.  It  was 
then  submitted  to  the  group  of  case  working 
agencies  and  further  revised  and  the  whole 
was  finally  submitted  to  someone  interested 
in  the  project  but  not  conversant  with  its 
technical  terms  who  made  many  verbal 
but  no  fundamental  changes. 

The  Questionnaire 
The     questionnaire     ultimately     covered 
the  following  ground :  Name  of  organization, 
name  of  person  filling  out  the  questionnaire, 
and  the  date. 

(a)  Information  discovered  on  the  first 
investigation. 

Names  and  ages  of  all  members  of  the 
family  chosen  for  study;  occupation  of  adults 
and  school  grades  of  children;  ordinary 
earnings  a  week  of-  adults;  amount  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  family  by  each 
adult. 

(b)  Why  was  your  assistance  asked? 
By  whom.^    When? 

(c)  What  were  the  problems  you  dis- 
covered on  investigation? 

(d)  What  did  you  plan  to  do  to  meet 
these  needs? 

[The  answers  to  the  two  above  questions 
were  itemized  and  numbered,  the  numbers 
in  (d)  corresponding  to  the  numbers  in  (c).] 


(e)  Did  you  change  your  plans?  If  so, 
when  and  why? 

(f)  How  far  has  each  part  of  your  plan 
been  carried  out? 

(g)  What  do  you  still  hope  to  accom- 
plish? 

[The  same  numerical  system  for  each  item 
was  followed.] 

(h)  List  the  persons,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions or  records  consulted  in  the  investiga- 
tion. 

This  completed  the  survey  of  the  investi- 
gational period  and  was  followed  by  an 
effort,  not  so  satisfactory,  to  analyze  the 
treatment  phase. 

(i)  What  persons,  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions helped  you  in  carrying  out  your  plans? 
What  did  each  do?  Divide  into  two  groups: 
(a)  those  whom  you  interested  and  (b) 
others. 

(j)     What  services  did  you  render? 

On  this  point  there  was  the  greatest 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
entered  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  sub- 
divide it  as  follows:  (a)  Relief :  state  amount 
or  kind  and  period  covered  and  whether 
given  as  an  emergency  or  in  accordance  with 
a  plan,  (b)  Other  services:  carefully  item- 
ized. 

The  instructions  accompanying  this  ques- 
tionnaire cautioned  the  person  making  it  out 
to  list  only  the  services  actually  given  by 
the  agency  and  not  those  services  secured 
by  the  agency  but  actually  rendered  by  some 
other  agency. 

(k)  General  comments  and  criticism  on 
your  own  work  in  connection  with  this  case. 

We  thought  this  would  be  very  largely 
used  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not.  The 
discussions  brought  out  many  matters  which 
should  have  been  listed  under  this  head. 

The  response  by  the  case  working  agenci* 
to  the  invitation  was  on  the  whole  gratifying. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  a  little  persuasion  with 
a  few  of  the  agencies,  especially  the  smaller 
volunteer  agencies  that  were  somewhat  su 
picious  of  the  movement;  one  or  two  im- 
portant ones  had  to  be  won  by  rather  careful 
work  but  when  all  was  completed  every  case 
working  agency   in   the   Community   P'und 
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except  two,  and  seventeen  agencies  support- 
ed either  by  taxation  or  some  fund  other 
than  the  Community  Fund  joined  in  this 
self-survey.  Comments  from  the  two  Com- 
munity Fund  agencies  which  stayed  out  of 
the  conference  are  illuminating.     One  said: 

"The Society  does  very  little  work  of 

the  character  indicated  in  your  questionnaire. 
We  have  a  number  of  families  .  .  .  and 
have  visited  but  our  relation  to  (these) 
families  is  of  the  nature  of  pastoral  over- 
sight rather  than  charity  work  and  in  the 
majority  of  these  (families)  are  strictly  con- 
fidential. I  don't  think  any  of  the  families 
we  are  dealing  with  at  the  present  time  have 
been  aided  by  other  organizations.  Certain- 
ly they  have  not  been  aided  financially  to 
my  knowledge."  (This  society  is  a  case 
working  society,  but  it  does  not  know  it. 
It  even  gives  relief  occasionally.) 

The  other  agency,  a  neighborhood  house 
doing  visiting  work  in  the  community,  re- 
plied: "Much  as  we  would  like  to  comply 
with  all  your  requests  we  cannot  feel  right 
in  this  case  to  do  so.  The  question  of  en- 
forced publicity  of  family  affairs  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  all  social  work.  Certain  con- 
ditions seem  to  make  some  degree  of  en- 
forced publicity  necessary  .  .  .  the  hand- 
ling of  crime  and  material  aid  in  case  of 
poverty.  Those  agencies  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  .  .  .  their  work,  however,  is 
very  largely  negative  in  its  nature  .  .  . 
Constructive  work  in  character  building  is 
not  done  by  compulsion  .  .  .  Must  be 
able  to  win  fullest  confidence  and  friendship 
.  .  .  We  have  carefully  avoided  every- 
thing resembling  a  questionnaire  so  we  keep 
no  detailed  family  histories." 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  cited  there 
were  no  objections  raised  to  the  project  and 
as  the  event  proved,  practically  all  of  them 
gave  most  hearty  co-operation. 

As  soon  as  they  had  decided  upon  the 
questionnaire  forms  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Family  determined 
on  the  following  method  of  procedure: 

(a)  Each  agency  was  asked  to  submit  the 
names  of  a  certain  number  of  its  families 
known  also  to  other  agencies  which  it  would 
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be  willing  to  study  for  the  purpose  of  this 
self-survey. 

(b)  The  number  of  such  case  records  to 
be  studied  by  each  agency  was  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  work  of  the  agency, 
in  no  case  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
twenty. 

(c)  Each  agency  was  asked  to  submit 
twice  the  number  of  cases  assigned  to  it  for 
study. 

(d)  When  the  suggested  names  were 
received  from  each  agency  they  were  cleared 
at  the  confidential  exchange  and  the  re- 
quired half  chosen  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
number  of  other  agencies  knowing  the 
family,  the  half  showing  the  largest  number 
of  agencies  chosen  in  each  case. ' 

(e)  When  the  choice  was  made  the 
selected  names  of  the  families  were  returned 
to  the  agencies  with  the  requisite  number  of 
questionnaires  and  the  agencies  themselves 
were  asked  to  fill  out  the  questionnaires. 

(f)  It  was  recognized  that  the  filling  out 
of  such  questionnaires  would  not  be  easy. 
Therefore  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  the  Family 
one  of  its  secretaries,  who  was  assisted  by  a 
temporary  worker  for  this  special  survey 
and  the  service  of  either  of  these  was  offered 
to  any  of  the  agencies  desiring  it  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  out  its  questionnaires.  In 
addition,  two  sample  questionnaires  were 
filled  out,  one  by  a  society  doing  a  simple 
form  of  case  work,  and  the  other  by  a  society 
assuming  entire  responsibility  for  the  family 
and  these  samples  were  sent  to  each  agency. 
The  questionnaires  were  sent  out  on  the  first 
of  July,  in  some  respects  a  favorable  time  of 
the  year  but  on  account  of  vacation  periods 
rather  difficult  for  some  agencies  and  a  few 
never  filled  them  out.  These  few,  however 
were  smaller  societies,  maintained  by  volun- 
teers. 

The  Conferences 
The  second  step  in  the  self-survey  called 
for  a  conference  of  the  case  working  agencies 
who  had  filled  out  the  questionnaires. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  questionnaires 
had  been  submitted;  thirty-one  families  were 
reported  on  by  two  or  more  agencies.     It 
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was  at  once  decided  to  eliminate  all  the 
questionnaires  on  families  reported  by  only 
one  agency  and  to  confine  the  study  to  the 
thirty-one  known  to  two  or  more  agencies. 
Two  schedules  were  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  conference:  the  first  listed  the  thirty-one 
families  and  showed  the  agencies  knowing 
each  family;  the  second  listed  the  families 
according  to  their  order  of  presentation  at 
conference.  This  schedule  was  also  used  to 
indicate  which  agencies  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  primary  and  secondary  presenta- 
tion of  the  case.  All  Community  Fund 
agencies  and  many  of  the  others  were  given 
this  responsibility  at  least  once. 

To  place  the  material  in  the  questionnaire 
in  form  useful  for  conference  purposes  a 
large  chart  was  made  for  each  family.  On 
this  chart  were  listed  in  parallel  columns  the 
findings  of  each  society  reporting,  in  such 
a  fashion  that  quick  comparison  could  be 
made  between  similar  subject  matter.  For 
instance,  investigation  of  one  society  was 
compared  with  that  of  another  society  or 
the  treatment  of  one  was  compared  with 
that  of  another,  and  so  on  down  through 
each  category  of  the  questionnaire.  This 
method  had  decided  limitations  in  that  it 
placed  upon  the  person  making  the  chart  the 
responsibility  for  decisions  as  to  what 
should  be  placed  on  the  chart  and  what 
should  be  omitted  but  several  of  the  case 
workers  of  the  city  gave  advice  on  this 
subject,  and  on  the  whole  the  method  was 
practicable. 

As  a  result  of  this  plan  we  hacl  ready  before 
the  conferences  began  a  complete  set  of 
thirty-one  charts  on  which  the  comparative 
synopses  of  questionnaire  answers  were 
ready  for  display  and  comment. 

Eight  conferences  were  held  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  September,  alternating  be- 
tween afternoon  and  evening  in  order  to 
give  opportunity  for  each  agency  to  be  rep- 
resented at  some  of  them.  The  attendance 
increased  from  thirty  at  the  first  meeting  to 
fifty-one  at  the  last.  Members  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  of  its  Budget  and 
Distribution  Committee,  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  and  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of 


the  participating  agencies  were  invited. 
Very  little  advantage  was  taken  of  this  op- 
portunity except  in  a  few  notable  instances 
although  it  would  obviously  have  been 
highly  desirable  to  have  had  a  large  repre- 
sentation from  each  one  of  these  groups. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Family  presided  at  the  conferences  and 
appointed  a  skilled  case  worker  as  a  critic 
at  each  meeting.  The  executive  secretary 
who  had  done  most  of  the  work  in  the 
preparation  of  the  charts  then  explained 
each  chart  in  order,  reading  over  everything 
that  was  on  the  chart  and  making  the  signi- 
ficant comparisons.  One  of  the  agencies, 
so  chosen  that  each  agency  would  have 
either  the  first  or  second  chance,  was  asked 
to  explain  its  connection  with  the  family, 
Its  plans.  Its  accomplishments.  Its  difficul- 
ties and  its  failures.  This  usually  took 
about  five  minutes,  sometimes  ten.  Then 
another  agency  was  asked  to  comment  either 
by  supplementary  information  or  criticism 
and  then  each  agency  listed  on  the  chart  was 
called  on  In  turn  to  explain  its  share.  As 
no  one  else  in  the  group  knew  the  family 
none  but  those  called  on  could  make  a 
contribution  in  respect  to  fact.  All,  how- 
ever, were  free  to  ask  questions  and  to 
criticize.  This  procedure  took  at  least  half 
an  hour  for  each  family  and  the  conferences 
became  very  long,  some  of  them  lasting 
three  hours — and  in  the  end  not  all  the 
families  were  covered.  No  one,  however, 
criticized  the  method  as  being  inherently 
wrong  for  it  was  recognized  that  haste  in 
such  a  study  would  defeat  its  object. 

Conclusions 
Case  work  in  Minneapolis  is  done  neither 
in  a  vacuum  nor  in  heaven  and  the  usual 
amount  of  irritation,  misunderstanding  and 
differences  due  to  different  ideals  and  back- 
grounds characterizes  it.  Therefore  we 
anticipated  that  when  we  came  down  to 
discussion  of  cases  there  would  be  sharp 
division  and  we  should  not  have  been 
surprised  even  if  unpleasant  situations 
had  developed.  As  it  turned  out,  however, 
the   cases   were   discussed    quite   generally 
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on  their  merits.  There  was  a  commendable 
degree  of  willingness  to  admit  error  prompt- 
ly— although  occasionally  one  pleaded  pres- 
sure of  work  or  ignorance  as  an  excuse, — to 
appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  other 
fellow  and  to  promise  better  work  in  the 
future.  Of  course,  the  deadly  parallel 
presented  by  the  chart  forced  a  good  deal  of 
this  harmony  for  one  cannot  get  away  from 
a  bare  statement  of  facts.  There  could 
have  been  of  course  a  dispute  over  the  facts 
but  no  such  dispute  arose. 

The  result  of  the  conferences  was  without 
any  question  a  much  better  feeling  and 
understanding  between  the  agencies  and  a 
promise,  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  at 
least,  to  consult  more  fully  with  each  other, 
to  leave  with  a  society  those  cases  which 
were  already  under  its  care  and  to  undertake 
as  little  work  as  possible  with  new  families 
until  the  fact  of  another's  interest  could  be 
determined,  and  this  resolution  in  a  few 
instances  has  persisted  throughout  more 
than    the   year   following   the   conferences. 

As  co-operation  must  in  the  last  analysis 
be  based  upon  an  intelligent  and  thorough 
use  of  the  confidential  exchange  it  is  fair  to 
measure  the  extent  of  co-operation  by  the 
use  or  disuse  of  the  confidential  exchange. 

In  becoming  a  part  of  the  Community 
Chest  each  agency  signs  an  agreement 
to  register  with  the  confidential  exchange 
all  families  and  individuals  for  which  it  may 
be  doing  relief  work  or  case  work  and  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  such  agencies 
as  are  reported  to  be  interested  in  the  same 
family  or  individual. 

A  study  of  the  use  of  the  confidential 
exchange  by  comparing  the  names  submitted 
for  study  with  the  files  of  the  exchange 
showed  that  ten  agencies  had  registered  all 
their  cases,  eight  had  registered  part  of  them 
and  four  had  registered  none.  This  study 
obviously  did  not  include  all  the  agencies. 
Of  these  twenty-two  agencies,  six  showed 
evidence  through  their  questionnaires  of 
having  consulted  all  the  agencies  found  to 


have  known  the  case  before,  five  of  having 
consulted  some  of  such  agencies,  and  ten  of 
having  consulted  none. 

After  the  conferences  began  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  use  of  the  confidential 
exchange,  the  method  of  registration  and 
the  purpose  of  notification.  The  conferences 
gave  excellent  opportunity  to  correct  these 
errors  and  supply  the  deficiencies  in  infor- 
mation. There  was  no  criticism  of  the 
theory  of  the  confidential  exchange  and  each 
agency  was  apologetic  when  it  admitted 
failure  to  act  as  it  should  in  this  important 
matter.  In  fact  the  group  at  the  last  meet- 
ing recommended  that  the  field  of  the 
confidential  exchange  be  extended  to  cover 
the  state,  at  least  for  certain  groups  of 
people,  such  as  delinquent  girls. 

The  following  recommendations  grew 
out  of  the  conferences  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  none  of  them  have  as  yet  taken 
form: 

1.  That  when  an  agency  plans  to  give 
relief  to  a  family  and  there  is  danger  that 
the  family  will  attempt  to  secure  relief  else- 
where, the  agency  assuming  responsibility 
shall,  in  addition  to  its  routine  consultation 
with  other  agencies,  notify  them  formally  of 
the  formation  of  such  a  plan  and  formally 
request  them  to  give  no  relief  to  such  a 
family,  should  it  apply,  until  after  consul- 
tation with  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
family's  care. 

2.  That  there  be  worked  out  some  form 
of  record  card  giving  essential  data  which 
could  be  used  by  all  agencies  and  that  a 
method  be  devised  to  make  possible  the 
distribution  through  the  confidential  ex- 
change of  the  latest  and  most  complete 
information  contained  in  these  records. 

3.  That  the  conferences  be  continued  at 
least  once  a  month  to  enable  diflFerent  agen- 
cies to  discuss  the  most  knotty  problems  of 
co-operation  and  that  the  194  questionnaires 
not  used  be  made  the  basis  of  these  con- 
ferences. 
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DOUBLE  STANDARDS 

FRANCIS  H.  MCLEAN 
Field  Director,  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 


THE  psychology  of  the  family  in  which 
the  daughter  has  elected  to  follow 
social  case  work  professionally  is 
frequently  in  need  of  radical  adjustment. 
Again  and  again  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
how  unjustly  the  family  maintains  a  double 
standard  for  the  man  and  woman  worker. 
The  woman's  aspirations  and  hopes  as  a 
social  case  worker  are  considered  by  some 
family  groups  as  of  no  importance,  weighed 
against  the  apparent  interests  of  the  family, 
while  with  the  man  no  such  theory  exists. 

Now,  of  course,  following  the  profession  of 
a  social  case  worker  does  not  mean  nor 
should  it  mean  the  sacrifice  of  all  duty 
toward  family.  But  the  injustice  I  am 
decrying  is  that  in  the  clash  between  the 
demands  of  the  profession  and  the  needs  of 
the  family  the  standard  applied  to  the  man 
worker  is  a  different  one  from  that  applied 
to  the  woman  worker. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which 
both  man  and  woman  sacrifice  much. 
Particularly  does  the  writer  recall  case  after 
case  where  able  workers  have  refused  to 
accept  larger  spheres  of  work  because  it 
would  mean  the  tearing  loose  of  aged 
mothers  and  fathers,  or  other  relatives  who 
may  have  reared  them,  from  all  home  ties 
to  go  to  a  new  country  in  their  last  years. 
The  workers  in  such  cases  are  the  only  ones 
upon  whom  these  older  people'can  depend  or 
they  are  the  favorite  children  from  whom 
separation  in  their  last  days  would  be 
absolute  cruelty.  All  of  us  will  pay  homage 
to  such  sacrifices.  Conceivably  we  could 
not  think  of  a  worker  making  any  other 
decision.  In  cases  like  these  we  usually 
find  that  even  when  the  financial  condition 
does  not  require  that  the  particular  worker 
earn  a  salary  fathers  and  mothers  do  not 
demand  the  sacrifice  of  the  profession — only 
the  geographical  limitation  of  professional 
opportunities. 

But  there  are  other  kinds  of  situations 
in  which  the  family  shows  itself  quite  selfish 
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and  indifferent  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
woman  worker  while  it  makes  no  similar 
demands  upon  the  man  worker. 

Family  says,  for  example,  it  is  a  foolish 
notion  for  Mary  to  be  staying  in  a  far  away 
city.  Why  doesn't  she  come  back  home 
and  give  up  her  work.  Family  even  goes 
further  and  does  not  put  it  in  terms  of 
"staying"  but  of  sheer  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  Mary.  There  is  no  one  home  with 
mother.  It  is  time  there  was.  It  may  be 
indeed  that  one  or  two  married  sons  and 
daughters  are  living  near  mother,  and  there 
is  mayhap  a  single  son  or  two  in  other  cities. 
But  of  course  no  one  thinks  they  have  any 
decision  to  make.  Of  course  they  must 
make  their  "careers."  The  presence  of  the 
married  sisters  with  children  in  the  home 
town  may  indeed  be  added  argument  for 
Mary  to  return  home.  She  can  be  helpful 
to  her  sisters. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  self-evident 
obligations  which  should  result  in  Mary's 
deciding  that  she  must  give  up  her  pro- 
fessional career  and  return  home.  That  is 
not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  that  Family  de- 
cides that  in  the  case  of  the  woman  worker 
her  professional  career  is  a  mere  trifle,  not 
worthy  of  any  consideration  compared  with 
the  demands  or  need  of  the  family  and  so  is 
often  cruelly  selfish  and  ignorantly  brutal 
to  Mary  herself.  Family  appeals  to  her  on 
ethical  grounds  and  assumes  that  there  her 
professional  aspirations  and  ideals  and  hopes 
may  not  decently  appear. 

Social  work  is,  however,  quite  different 
from  many  professions  into  which  women 
have  entered,  because  as  yet  one  may  not 
choose  one's  local  field  of  work  as  freely  as 
in  other  vocations.  One's  field  may  be  far 
away,  there  may  be  no  likelier  field  nearer 
home.  As  yet  there  is  not  that  large  margin 
of  choice,  from  the  sheer  geographical 
standpoint,  which  is  present  in  the  others. 
This  means  that  decisions  as  to  one's  duty 
to  one's  family  versus  one's  duty  to  the 
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profession  will  have  to  be  made  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  cases.  On  behalf  of 
these  younger  workers  of  the  future  may  we 
appeal  to  their  families  to  remember  not 
only  themselves  but  the  fact  that  self- 
realization  in  the  profession  of  case  work 
may  mean  far  more  to  humankind,  far 
more  to  the  girl,  far  more  indeed  to  the  en- 
richment of  the  life  of  the  family  itself  than 
the  enforced  sacrifice  of  it  for  less  than  over- 
whelming reasons. 

There  is  another  double  standard  which 
concerns  all  who  have  any  opportunity  to 
urge  upon  those  who  engage  workers  a 
recognition  of  a  single  standard  of  salaries 
for  equal  worth  for  man  and  woman  worker. 
I  know  of  so  many  woman  workers  who  are 
carrying  heavy  loads  of  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  or  up-bringing  of  rela- 
tives that  I  wonder  whether  the  proportion 
of  them  in  our  field  is  greater  than  for  the 
whole  group  of  professional  women.  Possi- 
bly not,  but  it  is  certain  that  of  all  persons 
the  woman  social  case  worker  is  one  of  the 
least  likely  not  to  assume  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  anyone  who  has  a  rea- 
sonable claim  upon  her.  It  goes  beyond 
that.  Some  who  have  no  such  reasonable 
natural    responsibilities    are    educating    a 


child  or  two  and  so  on.  They  are,  in  short, 
a  group  of  people  who  because  of  their  para- 
mount interest  in  the  individual  human  soul 
are  liable  to  feel  that  their  lives  are  too 
foreshortened  if  they  do  not  have  such 
responsibilities.  All  of  which  takes  away 
the  last  vestige  of  justification  for  assuming 
that  because  the  man  is  married  therefore 
his  salary  must  be  based  on  the  idea  of  his 
supporting  others,  for  the  woman  worker  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  supporting  others  or  to 
find  others  to  support  in  the  rounding  out 
of  her  own  life  and  in  thus  making  her  ser- 
vice yield  richer  results.  Equal  pay  for 
equal  service  we  must  fight  for  and  there 
can  be  no  other  just  basis  than  this,  even 
if  we  take  into  account  the  quite  unscienti- 
fic consideration  of  responsibility  for  others. 
The  woman  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  such 
responsibilities  or  to  assume  them  later, 
even  though  unmarried,  as  the  man.  There 
are  many  family  groups,  natural  and  artifi- 
cial, beside  the  basic  one  of  husband,  wife 
and  children,  and  the  world  gains  by  them, 
indeed  would  be  considerably  amazed  at 
the  results  of  their  sudden  breaking  up 
and  the  thrown  overboard  responsibilities 
which  other  people  would  have  to  assume 
somehow. 


A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY 


THE  solidarity  of  a  profession  depends 
largely  on  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  ethical  principles  which  its 
members  shall  accept  and  follow.  Now 
social  case  work  must  have  flexibility;  we 
may  even  say  that  if  it  loses  its  flexibility  it 
ceases  to  be  case  work.  But  every  day 
professional  case  workers  are  making  deci- 
sions, in  the  handling  of  individual  problems, 
which  involve  ethical  principles.  What 
information  should  be  considered  "priv- 
ileged"? Is  it  ever  justifiable  to  give  a 
client  a  wrong  impression  even  when  it  may 
seem  to  be  for  his  own  good.''  Is  it  ever 
justifiable  for  a  case  worker  to  conceal  the 
name  of  the  organization  she  represents? 
These  are  only  three  of  many  possible 
queries,  each  one  of  which  relates  to  our 


professional  ethics;  and  under  each  of 
these  three  there  are  sub-divisions  which 
will  occur  to  any  case  worker. 

How  far  categorical  answers  to  these  and 
similar  questions  are  practicable  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  say.  But  we  do  feel  that  it 
is  worth  while  for  a  journal  which  is  pri- 
marily for  case  workers  to  devote  time  and 
space  to  discussion  of  ethical  questions 
which  arise  in  the  practice  of  case  work. 

Therefore,  beginning  with  this  issue, 
The  Family  will  inaugurate  a  new  venture 
which  is  by  way  of  being  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  find  out  whether  or  no  there  is  a 
fund  of  experience  and  opinion  which  may 
be  a  guide  to  case  workers  in  knowledge  and 
interpretation  of  the  ethical  standards  of  the 
profession. 
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We  present  herewith  a  bona  fide  problem 
which  ends  with  a  question  to  which  one 
worker  has  offered  her  answer. 

The  Problem 

A  young  deserted  wife,  with  one  child  of 
two,  and  another  about  to  be  born,  applied 
for  assistance  in  November,  1921.  She 
stated  that  her  husband,  a  chauffeur,  had 
brought  her  here  from  another  city,  and 
after  getting  and  losing  several  jobs  had 
finally  disappeared  a  few  weeks  previously. 
Her  brother,  with  whom  she  was  living, 
was  able,  though  not  very  willing,  to  care  for 
her.  She  was  advised  about  hospital  care 
in  her  approaching  confinement. 

It  was  meanwhile  learned  that  the  man 
claimed  a  service  record  from  191 7  to  1920 
and  obtained  assistance  from  the  Red  Cross 
and  several  philanthropic  employment  bu- 
reaus on  this  basis.  A  reference  to  the  city 
from  which  they  had  come,  however, 
seemed  to  make  this  statement  impossible, 
as  he  and  his  wife  had  been  under  the  care 
of  the  family  society  and  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  for 
neglect  of  their  children  during  that  period, 
and  there  was  evidence  that  the  man  had  been 
employed  as  a  chauffeur,  and  lost  his  license 
for  careless  driving  during  the  same  period. 

In  August,  1920,  he  disappeared  from 
home  and  was  later  arrested  in  another 
state  for  stealing  his  employer's  automobile, 
but  he  and  his  accomplice  broke  jail,  and 
all  trace  of  him  was  lost.  The  wife  went 
to  work  in  a  factory  in  her  home  city;  but  in 
February,  1921,  she  got  word,  to  join  him 
in  our  city,  and  did  so,  knowing  of  course 
that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  justice.  She 
has  shown  every  disposition  to  shield  him, 
and  says  she  will  never  arrest  him,  but  will 
go  back  and  live  with  him  if  she  can  learn 
where  he  is. 

Recently  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
family  society  which  had  formerly  dealt 
with  the  N's,  as  follows : 

Since  last  writing  you  Mr.  S  of  the  Auto  Club  has 
been  to  this  office,  and  is  most  anxious  to  get  in  touch 
with  Mrs.  N  as  he  believes  she  certainly  knows  where 
her  husband  is.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  S  about  the 
impossibility  of  a  charitable  organization  giving  infor- 
mation which  would  result  in  the  arrest  of  one  of  the 
members  of  a  family  known  to  them.    Mr.  S  however, 


wishes  to  come  to  your  office  and  talk  with  you.  He 
feels  that  it  is  really  for  the  man's  own  good  that  he 
should  serve  at  least  part  of  his  sentence.  I  must  say 
that  I  think  I  agree  with  him,  for  Mr.  N  seems  always 
to  have  been  weak  rather  than  criminal,  and  the  man 
whose  accomplice  he  was  seemed  decidedly  to  have  been 
the  leader.  I  have  given  Mr.  S  a  card  to  you;  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  him  reasonable  and  co-operative. 
He  feels,  as  I  do,  that  Mrs.  N  knows  where  her  husband 
is,  and  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  unborn  child.  You 
may  learn  some  very  interesting  things  about  Mrs.  N 
through  talking  with  Mr.  S. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  S  called.  He 
gave  many  details  of  N's  work  history  and 
personality  as  shown  through  conduct,  and 
promised  willingly  to  try  to  secure  a  mental 
examination  as  a  basis  for  sentence  if  the 
man  should  be  arrested.  He  asked  us  for 
Mrs.  N's  address  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  would  help  to  locate  the  man. 

Should  we  have  given  the  information.'' 

One  Point  of  View 

"Of  course  I  should  have  given  the  in- 
formation," began  the  case  worker,  going 
directly  to  the  point. 

"It  is  your  opinion,  not  ours,  that  we  are 
after,"  we  interrupted,  "but  why  'of 
course'.?" 

"Because  I  believe  that  the  aim  of  case 
work  is  to  benefit  the  individual  in  such  a 
way  that  society  at  large  will  also  be  bene- 
fited. Really,"  she  went  on,  warming  to  her 
subject,  "I  believe  that  in  the  last  analysis 
a  given  treatment  cannot  be  good  for  a 
client  unless  it  is  also  good  for  the  com- 
munity. Now  in  this  particular  instance 
the  man  was  a  law  breaker;  both  he  and  his 
wife  knew  that  he  was  guilty  and  deserved 
whatever  punishment  the  court — the  ad- 
vocate of  society's  best  interest  in  this  case — 
might  decree.  We  case  workers,  as  members 
of  the  social  body,  have  concurred  in  the 
law  which  thus  makes  the  court  the  agent  of 
society  in  punishing  those  who  offend 
against  its  accepted  laws;  have  we  any  right 
then  to  refuse  to  become  the  ally  of  our  own 
agent  in  enforcing  the  laws  created  for  our 
mutual  benefit?  Such  a  failure  on  our  part 
means  that  our  case  work  efforts  to  helj 
this  man  and  woman  spiritually  as  well  at 
physically  fail  because  we  have  not  helped] 
the  man  to  face  the  consequences  of  his 
anti-social  act,   and   he  shares  also  in  th« 
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general  loss  to  the  integrity  of  the  social 
body  which  inevitably  results  from  the 
failure  to  maintain  its  laws.  Then  there  is 
another  side,  which  has  many  ramifications: 
How  much  respect  will  this  family  have  for 
us  and  our  organization  if  we  accept  the  role 
of  accessory  after  the  fact?  Here  again  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  defeat  our  own  purpose 
and  lose  our  chance  to  benefit  the  people  who 
have  thus  come  to  us  for  help." 

"What  about  privileged  information.^" 
we  murmured. 

"I  was  just  going  to  speak  of  that. 
We  are,  it  seems  to  me,  rapidly  increasing 
the  number  of  groups  who  are  ethically 
bound  to  hold  as  confidential  any  informa- 
tion they  have  received  about  other  people, 
until  we  shall  presently  have  just  two  classes 
left — criminals,  or  those  who  have  some- 
thing to  confess,  and  the  recipients  of  these 
confessions  who  are  bound  by  oath  to 
respect  these  confidences!  Doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers  already  belong  to  this  latter 
group;  I  almost  feel  that  social  workers  need 
to  keep  themselves  free  from  such  dangerous 
entanglements." 

"But  the  case  worker  obtained  this 
particular  piece  of  information  under  pre- 
tense of  helping  the  family,"  we  interposed, 
with  due  apologies.  "The  clients  wouldn't 
have  told  her  the  story  if  they  had  known 
she  would  use  it  against  them." 

"After  all,  however,"  said  she,  "the  family 
has  come  to  us  as  a  sick  man  goes  to  the 
doctor,  and  like  the  doctor  we  should  be  in  a 
better  position  to  know  what  is  good  for  the 
client  than  he  is — otherwise  why  should  he 
seek  our  advice.''  I  believe  that  we  should 
be  frank  in  stating  this  to  our  clients;  we 
should  also  of  course  use  every  effort  to  help 
the  client  to  see  and  perform  his  duty  and 
only  after  failing  in  that  should  we,  so  to 
speak,  act  for  him.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  elasticity  in  the  individual  case;  much 
depends  upon  the  inquirer,  his  social  sense, 
his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  social 
agency  in  making  sure  that  constructive 
measures, — mental  and  physical  examina- 
tions and  so  on, — as  well  as  punitive  meas- 
ures are  employed.     In  this  instance  the  in- 


quirer seems  to  satisfy  these  requirements, 
and  if  every  effort  had  been  made — as  I 
think  it  had — to  show  the  woman  her  re- 
sponsibility I  should  have  passed  on  the 
information  without  hesitation." 
What  would  vou  have  done? 


THE    BUREAU    OF    CHILDREN'S 
GUIDANCE 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  of  the  establishment 
by  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance  within  the  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene.  This  development  is 
made  possible  through  a  five-year  grant  from  the 
Commonwealth  Fund.  The  purpose  of  the  School  in 
establishing  the  Bureau  is  two-fold:  first,  through  the 
careful,  comprehensive  treatment  of  children  presenting 
behavior  difficulties  to  develop  a  body  of  knowledge 
available  for  all  those  who  deal  with  children,  which 
will  be  helpful  in  preventing  the  development  of  such 
difficulties;  second,  to  provide  the  experience  which  will 
make  possible  the  weaving  together  into  a  unified  and 
scientific  preparation  all  of  the  various  elements,  in- 
cluding psychiatry,  useful  in  the  equipment  of  persons 
who  try  to  deal  helpfully  with  other  human  beings. 
Modern  psychology  and  psychiatr>-  hold  the  promise 
of  important  additions  to  the  equipment  of  social  case 
workers  ever>-where.  The  staff  of  the  School  hopes  to 
be  able,  with  the  help  of  the  exjjerience  gained  in  the 
Bureau  and  in  the  practical  work  of  the  other  case 
work  departments,  to  formulate  and  make  available 
for  the  training  of  case  workers  the  most  valuable 
contributions  of  these  two  important  subjects. 

The  use  of  the  Bureau  as  a  training  center,  like  all 
the  other  case  work  instruction  in  the  School,  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  on  Case  Work 
Instruction  composed  of  all  members  of  the  staff  teach- 
ing in  the  case  work  departments.  The  establishment 
of  this  Bureau  is  correlated  with  two  other  enterprises, 
also  made  possible  through  the  grant  of  money  from 
the  Commonwealth  Fund.  One  of  these  is  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  division  on  Prevention  of  Delin- 
quency of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
of  a  psychiatric  field  serv'ice  with  a  staff  consisting  of 
a  consulting  psychiatrist,  a  psychologist  and  a  psy- 
chiatric social  worker.  The  services  of  this  staff  will 
be  available  to  juvenile  courts,  in  communities  desiring 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  model  demonstration 
clinic  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  and  for  the  further  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
psychiatric  clinic  where  desired.  The  other  is  a  program 
for  the  placing  of  visiting  teachers  in  public  schools 
of  various  American  communities.  This  work  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  national  committee  of  the  Public 
Education  Association.  The  correlation  of  these  three 
enterprises  will  be  effected  through  a  joint  committee 
on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  which  will 
have  its  own  office  and  director. 
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EDITORIAL 

PRELIMINARY  conversations  be- 
tween college  professors  and  social 
workers,  incidental  to  the  recent 
annual  meetings  of  the  learned  societies 
held  at  Pittsburgh,  revealed  some  starting- 
points,  indicated  a  method  of  approach  and 
encouraged  hopes  of  future  conferences  for 
the  limitation  of  professional  armament 
between  the  thinkers  and  the  doers,  voca- 
tionally speaking,  in  the  field  of  social  ser- 
vice. "What  contribution  has  sociology 
for  social  work.'"'  furnished  the  agenda  or 
perhaps,  more  appropriately,  the  loquenda 
for  a  real  round  table  discussion. 

Advancing  from  a  definition  of  sociology 
as  "an  attempt  to  understand  human  life — 
what  it  is  and  why"  (biologists,  psycholo- 
gists, historians,  Freudians  and  others  take 
notice!),  the  professorial  thought  first  erected 
a  bulwark  (to  change  the  peaceful  figure 
somewhat).  "Sociology  has  other  purposes 
besides  preliminary  training  for  social  work," 
they  said.  Equally  blunt  was  a  social 
worker's  dictum,  "Sociology  has  no  unusual 
content  for  the  training  of  social  workers  as 
distinguished  from  other  great  fields  of 
knowledge";  and  again,  "The  teaching  of 
sociology  should  be  in  terms  of  the  demands 
of  life   rather   than   stores   of   knowledge." 


The  air  having  been  cleared  and  positions 
defined,  there  ensued  such  an  impartially 
distributed  contribution  of  productive 
thought,  centering  by  way  of  illustration 
around  the  secret  of  the  success  of  a  well- 
known  case  supervisor  and  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  a  less  well-known  Mrs.  Jones,  as  to 
warrant  a  pious  hope  for  professional  peace 
and  to  indicate  the  road  thereto.  Did  the 
case  supervisor  become  professionally  ade- 
quate because  of  her  study  of  sociology  in  a 
western  university,  because  of  special  train- 
ing in  an  eastern  family  society,  or  neither, 
or  both.^  Where  can  the  sort  of  knowledge 
and  skill  necessary  to  enable  a  Philadelphia 
worker  to  get  a  certain  (or  rather,  uncertain) 
Mrs.  Jones  to  the  clinic  be  found.''  On  such 
gritty  material  did  the  "best  minds"  present 
sharpen  their  wits  to  the  edification  of 
one  another  and  the  mutual  advantage  of 
both  groups.  One  thing  led  to  another 
until  behold,  it  was  a  college  professor  who 
thought  sociology  had  lots  of  toxin  for 
which  it  needs  social  work  and  another  who 
thought  that  sociology  must  look  to  social 
work  for  much  of  its  material  and  motive, 
suggesting  that  the  topic  might  well  be 
reversed  and  the  question  asked,  "What 
contribution  has  social  work  for  sociology.^" 
Sociology  as  an  antidote  for  social  work 
came  from  a  social  worker,  and  finally  the 
study  of  sociology  to  develop  a  sort  of 
"muscle"  came  from  an  exponent  of  both 
teaching  and  doing. 

Without  seeking  to  evaluate  the  two-hour 
round  table  in  terms  of  social  progress,  one 
ventures  to  remark  on  the  fact,  the  method, 
and  the  promise  of  inter-group  conferences 
on  fundamental  topics  between  social  work- 
ers and  college  professors.  A  sound  philoso- 
phy holds  that  ideas  themselves  do  not 
change,  only  their  relations  to  each  other. 
By  bringing  the  professional  thought  of 
social  workers  into  contact  with  that  of 
other  groups,  by  providing  concrete  prob- 
lems as  precipitants  to  the  solution,  there 
should  result  a  richness  of  thinking  and  a 
wealth  of  relationships  both  mutually  pro- 
fitable and  socially  desirable.  It  might  even 
help  dissolve  some  philanthropic  doubts! 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  PERIOD  OF 
RECONSTRUCTION  UPON  FAMILY  LIFE^ 

MAY  H.  HARDING 

Superintendent,  Department  of  Service  and  Relief,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 


TO  LIVE  up  to  its  very  ambitious  title 
this  paper  should  have  been  begun 
six  months  back  with  questionnaires 
and  should  end  six  years  hence  in  bound 
volumes  of  statistics.  I  was  asked  just  one 
week  ago  to  prepare  it  and  I  find  that  it 
calls  for  a  certainty  of  conviction  that  no 
one  ought  to  feel  in  this  period  of  flux. 
Anything  I  can  say  must  be  as  provisional 
and  experimental  as  the  various  measures 
for  reconstruction  which  are  being  proposed 
everywhere. 

The  one  certain  problem  that  societies 
have  to  meet  in  family  life  today  is  unrest 
in  young  and  old.  Among  the  young  there 
is  undeniably  a  looseness  of  manners  which 
some  think  indicates  a  looseness  of  morals. 
Many  of  the  elders  in  the  community  feel 
that  our  youth  is  definitely  going  to  the  dogs 
and  are  crying  for  some  drastic  measures  to 
be  taken  to  head  it  off.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  many  calls  for  advice  which  we  are 
having  from  parents  are  cases  of  fear  rather 
than  fact.  That  youth  will  finally  emerge 
strengthened  through  greater  knowledge  is 
my  hope  and  belief.  I  offer  no  solution  to 
the  present  difficulties.  They  must  be 
worked  out  slowly  and  perhaps  painfully. 
With  Judge  Holmes  I  have  "no  belief  in 
panaceas,  and  almost  none  in  sudden  ruin." 
The  unrest  caused  by  the  industrial 
dislocation  is  very  great.  From  the  work- 
ing-man's point  of  view  there  is  not  only  the 
hardship  of  the  economic  readjustment  to  a 
lower  wage  scale  but  of  his  suddenly  shifted 
position  in  the  social  scheme  of  things. 
During  the  war  he  was  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  encouraged  to  consider  himself  of 
vital  importance  in  the  body  industrial  and 
politic.  His  employers  stimulated  his 
initiative,  safeguarded  his  health,  and 
inaugurated  social  service  in  his  workshop 
to  plan  for  a  more  judicious  and  humane  use 

^Given  at  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  lo,  1921. 


of  his  energies  and  leisure,  and  now  he  is 
coming  in  great  numbers  to  the  family 
societies,  not  so  much  belligerent  as  sore  and 
bewildered  at  being  out  of  work  altogether, 
or,  if  he  has  a  job,  at  being  geared  back  to  a 
machine  as  in  the  old  days,  with  pay  which 
does  not  approximate  a  scale  of  expenditure 
to  which  he  is  committed  both  by  a  legiti- 
mate rise  in  his  standard  of  living  and  by 
conditions  entirely  beyond  his  control,  like 
the  housing  situation,  the  price  of  coal  and 
gas,  etc. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  at  this  point 
to  consider  what  the  family  society  is  doing 
with  him.  Some  think  he  is  industry's 
problem  and  pending  industry's  solution 
turn  him  over  to  a  city  department  which 
they  know  is  totally  unequipped  to  deal  with 
him.  Others  look  him  sternly  in  the  eye  and 
say,  "Here's  a  fifteen  dollar  a  week  job,  take 
it  or  leave  it,"  and  they  let  him  go  at  that. 

Family  societies  are,  or  should  be,  looking 
to  the  future  and  studying  the  best  ways  to 
prevent  unemployment  and  recurrent  crises 
in  family  life.  To  some  of  us  it  seems  that 
the  most  potent  contribution  we  can  make 
to  this  study  is  the  reiterated  instance  of 
hardship  and  disruption  carefully  analyzed 
and  treated  to  the  best  of  our  ability  with 
present  constructive  facilities,  our  failures 
often  pointing  the  moral.  The  way  one 
employer  recently  reacted  to  a  given  case 
suggests  the  possibility  of  ultimately  meet- 
ing the  situation  squarely  through  some 
constructive  measure  like  unemployment 
insurance  or  some  other  device.  Young  Mr. 
Austin  is  a  marine  engineer  with  a  wife  and 
four  small  children.  When  the  shipping 
trade  went  to  pieces  he  was  thrown  out  of 
work.  He  lived  on  his  savings  for  months, 
always  looking  for  work.  Recently  he  came 
to  a  family  society  for  advice  about  his 
sick  child  and  said  he  would  take  any  sort 
of  work  that  offered.  The  only  thing  they 
had  was  a  job  as  plumber's  helper.    He  took 
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it  and  the  society  agreed  to  supplement  for  a 
while.  At  a  reference  visit  the  case  worker 
told  the  story  to  his  former  employer,  who 
immediately  said,  "I  would  take  him  back  in 
a  minute  as  an  engineer,  but  since  it  may  be 
a  long  time  before  shipping  picks  up,  I 
would  like  to  advance  the  money  to  let  him 
study  at  some  Polytechnic  school  the  steps 
ahead  in  his  present  job.  He  will  catch  on 
quickly  and  it  won't  hurt  him  to  have  two 
things  he  can  do  well."  Some  of  you  will 
exclaim,  "Supplement  the  wages  of  an 
ablebodied  man?  It  is  not  done."  May  I 
be  permitted  to  say  that  if  you  do  not  and 
the  man  is  a  good  man,  in  a  cul-de-sac  not 
of  his  own  making,  you  are  old-fashioned. 

Of  course  many  of  us  today  are  face  to  face 
with  the  necessity  of  limiting  intake.  The 
added  burden  due  to  unemployment,  unrest 
and  general  lack  of  orientation  among  people 
is  proving  too  much  for  our  resources  of  time 
and  funds,  which  are  ordinarily  taxed  to  the 
utmost  in  caring  for  the  sick,  the  widowed, 
the  aged,  and  the  handicapped.  To  those 
who  must  limit  intake  I  recommend  for  care- 
ful consideration  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
McLean,  of  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  at  a  recent 
small  conference  on  unemployment, — that 
family  societies  with  trained  workers  allow 
the  reopening  and  recurring  problems  to  go 
to  other  agencies  in  the  community  and  give 
their  trained  attention  as  much  as  possible 
to  first  applications,  whether  due  to  unem- 
ployment or  not.  These  may  need  real  and 
carefully  considered  treatment"  at  the  be- 
ginning so  that  they  shall  not  become  re- 
current later  on. 

The  unrest  of  the  yvoman  in  the  home 
today  has  an  industrial  slant  of  its  own. 
She  learned  during  the  war  to  like  well- 
supervised,  routine  factory  work.  It  made 
possible  better  clothes,  better  food,  some 
recreation  and  more  and  better  furnishings 
for  the  home.  She  does  not  want  to  go  back 
to  the  home  work  which  confines  her  day  and 
night  and  brings  very  little  pay.  To  be  sure 
she  was  sometimes  a  bit  extravagant  and  her 
extravagances  are  dying  hard,  but  on  the 
whole  we  find  that  in  household  management 
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the  regimen  of  the  war  taught  her  many  good 
things  which  she  is  readopting  now,  and  the 
fact  of  her  present  unrest,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  her  home  did  not  suffer  while 
she  was  away,  will,  perhaps,  make  us  need  to 
revise  our  preconceptions  about  whether  she 
should  leave  the  home  to  work  or  not. 

One  of  the  factors  causing  most  unrest 
in  both  the  man  and  the  woman  is  the 
necessary  curtailment  of  educational  and 
recreational  advantages  which  they  were 
giving  the  children  while  times  were  good. 
The  younger  members  are  restless,  too, 
because  there  is  not  now  the  money  forth- 
coming for  the  clubs,  brigades,  and  forms 
of  play  and  recreation  which  they  learned 
to  love  before  the  slump  came.  Where  boys 
and  girls  are  stilF  able  to  go  to  scout  clubs, 
etc.,  we  find  their  morale  keeping  up  in 
these  times  of  stress  and  a  very  decided 
influence  through  them  on  the  general  tone 
of  the  family. 

The  problem  of  the  aged  and  partly 
disabled  man  is  also  making  itself  felt 
very  decidedly  through  his  unrest  and  bit- 
terness at  being  thrown  out  of  a  place  in 
industry  which  kept  him  from  fear  of  a  city 
institution,  and  which  has  now  been  taken 
because  a  younger,  ablebodied  man  needs  it. 

Next  to  unemployment  the  greatest 
cause  of  deterioration  in  family  morale  at 
this  time  is  the  housing  situation.  The 
desperate  overcrowding  is  definitely  lowering 
the  living  standards  of  many  people  and  the 
constant  rows  both,  in  court  and  out,  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  keep  people  on 
edge  and  are  a  disrupting  factor  in  personal 
and  family  relationships.  In  addition  to 
this,  people  feel  that  the  high  rent  with  so 
little  return  in  comfort  and  decency  is  the 
main  reason  for  their  inability  to  live  within 
their  incomes. 

There  is  great  danger  that  all  this  rest- 
lessness may  turn  into  recklessness.  Grad- 
ually the  ties  of  affection,  devotion  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice  one  for  the  other, 
between  husband  and  wife,  brother  and 
sister,  child  and  parent,  which  were  so 
closely  knit  during  the  stress  of  the  war, 
seem  to  be  loosening  and  the  willingness  to 
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take  a  gambling  chance  on  anything  is  very- 
evident.  One  large  city  district  secretary 
said,  "  I  actually  think  that  about  one  half  of 
my  families  are  living  torn  between  the  horror 
and  the  hope  that  some  member  will  have 
an  accident  that  will  bring  compensation.  I 
have  four  in  one  family  now  on  their  backs,  all 
being  compensated  in  one  way  or  another." 

As  to  crime  and  lawlessness  at  this  time 
I  rather  fear  that  the  experience  in  a  section 
of  Brooklyn  may  be  symptomatic.  In  what 
used  to  be  a  home  loving,  law  abiding  com- 
munity, between  August,  1920,  and  August, 
192 1,  six  applications  came  to  the  district 
office  from  women  whose  husbands  were  in 
prison  for  highway  robbery  and  burglary;  two 
applications  came  because  of  murder.  In  one 
case  we  had  both  the  family  of  the  murdered 
man  and  of  the  murderer  to  care  for  on  a 
relief  basis  for  some  time.  In  the  same  period 
fourteen  wives  came  because  of  desertion. 

Some  of  the  gloom  of  the  last  picture  is 
relieved  to  our  minds  by  the  fact  that  our 
work  is  lighter  in  one  direction.  The  great 
hea4th  program,  laboriously  taught  in  the 
last  few  years,  is  being  definitely  carried  over 
through  this  period  of  readjustment.  Where 
before  we  needed  months  of  persuasion  to 
effect  a  physical  examination,  now  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  its  advisability,  people 
are  willing  to  go.  They  have  the  habit 
of  dental  care,  and  a  proper  regimen  of 
physical  wellbeing  is  easy  to  establish.  This, 
together  with  the  increased  attention  given 
to  scholarships  and  trade  training  for  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  able  to  work  but  having 
no  present  place  in  industry,  leads  us  to 
hope  that  we  are  making  a  definite  step 
forward  in  this  time  of  readjustment,  to- 
ward the  old  ideal  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body  for  the  younger  people  at  least. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  in  our  work  is 
the  increase  of  advice  cases.  This  means 
that  people  are  coming  to  us  while  they  feel 
themselves  slipping  and  before  they  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  incline.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  father  asking  about  a  boy  who  shows 
pre-delinquent  tendencies.  A  mother  may 
come  because  her  daughter,  who  is  wilful, 
seems  to  her  wayward.    Often  an  ex-soldier 


comes  in  when  he  is  in  a  tight  place, 
sometimes  monetary,  sometimes  because 
he  has  just  slipped  a  cog  somewhere  and 
needs  direction.  How  much  the  soldier 
has  brought  back  from  the  other  side, 
which  may  act  as  leaven  in  the  family 
mixture,  surely  the  social  worker  will  find 
out,  and  if  there  has  been  any  seed  sown  of 
tolerance  or  appreciation  of  ideals  other 
than  his  own,  or  a  sense  of  oneness  with  the 
fundamentals  of  life  beyond  his  former  small 
horizon,  the  case  worker  will  cultivate  it  and 
use  it  for  the  general  family  betterment. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  three  out  of  four  loans  to  ex-soldiers 
have  been  returned  with  an  expression  of 
thanks,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 
Advice  cases,  of  course,  afford  a  great  op- 
portunity to  the  social  worker  to  be  a  real 
mediator  between  conditions  and  the  man 
who  is  trying  to  meet  them.  Their  increase 
raises  the  question,  "Has  the  social  worker 
a  new  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who,  during 
the  war,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  learned 
to  come  to  her  when  in  diflficulty  for  advice 
or  help?"  We  think  so.  And  when,  out  in 
the  district,  one  hears  a  voice  from  a  group 
say,  "There  goes  my  social  worker,"  one 
steps  a  little  more  proudly  for  having 
emerged  in  the  minds  of  one's  clients  out  of 
the  "charity  visitor"  class. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  you  com- 
parative figures  as  to  crime,  delinquency, 
desertion,  undernourishment,  etc.  If  such 
tabulated  figures  exist  I  have  not  been  able 
to  locate  them  and  I  have  not  had  time  to 
gather  them  myself.  What  I  have  tried  to 
do  is  to  give  a  picture  of  the  family  mind  as 
we  meet  it  today.  It  is  restless,  cynical, 
and  in  many  instances  reckless.  It  may 
become  panicky  if  family  societies  are  not 
able  to  meet  real  cases  of  need  in  a  practical 
way  and  real  cases  of  bewilderment  with 
trained  advice.  Whether  its  willingness  to 
depend  on  the  help  of  others  for  a  solution 
of  difficulties  shows  a  lessening  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  perhaps  due  to  a 
too  paternalistic  tendency  of  the  state  and 
the  private  agency,  I  do  not  know.  I  simply 
raise  the  question. 
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DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  PLANNING  EARLY 

Soon  after  Christmas  we  learned  that  a  family  society  was  making  plans  for  next  yearns  Christ- 
mas giving.  Because  we  are  convinced  that  long-time  planning  ahead  is  the  only  practicable 
method  of  approach  to  this  difficult  problem,  we  are  glad  to  present  herewith  an  outline  of  the 
plans  {and  the  reasons  therefor^  of  this  particular  agency. 


IT  IS  the  White  Christmas,  the  bringing 
of  White  Gifts  to  the  White  King  that  has 
made  more  difficult  than  any  other  one 
thing  the  planning  of  an  imaginative  Christ- 
mas for  our  families  in  this  community  of 
Protestant  donors.  It  was  a  program  in- 
augurated in  my  own  youth.  I  remember 
vividly  the  appeal  to  remember  the  "Poor." 
We  were  asked  to  do  without  the  regular 
half  pound  box  of  candy  and  so  make  our 
own  Christmas  happier.  The  method  tended 
to  make  the  earnest  young  Christians 
selfish  little  prigs.  Now,  the  earnest  young 
Christians  have  grown  up  and  the  Christ- 
mas basket  dinner  habit  is  the  horrible 
result. 

The  Sunday  school  superintendents  and 
clergy  say,  "Of  course  we  want  our  children 
to  learn  to  give  to  the  poor  so  we  must  make 
the  giving  as  dramatic  an  episode  as 
possible."  So  the  gifts  are  brought  up  the 
aisle  in  a  wheel-barrow.  "There  must  be 
as  much  sentiment  as  possible  so  that  when 
our  children  grow  up  and  do  the  same  thing 
it  will  have  become  a  tradition."  This  is 
counted  of  sufficient  weight  to  offset  all 
reasoning.  "And,  then,  if  the  children  do 
not  have  a  chance  to  see  the  poor  people, 
and  in  some  churches  there  are  only  two 
or  three  laborers,  at  least  they  ought  to 
see  the  actual  commodities  that  are  sent." 
They  have  their  reward.  One  group  of 
girls,  frank  and  shrewd,  remarked  that 
they  would  not  give  money — that  would 
have  to  come  out  of  their  allowance — but 
if  they  gave  things  to  eat  they  could  get 
them  from  their  mothers.  Then  there 
was  a  Sunday  school  teacher  who  thought 
the  poor  could  not  afford  lo  be  "picky." 
With  such  a  grounding  in  the  faith  as  this 
conversion  is  slow. 

However,  the  old  system  was  so  hard  on 
both  the  worker  and  the  family  that  last 


year  some  members  of  the  staff  decided 
it  was  time  to  be  more  robust  about  this 
business,  that  the  family  rather  than  the 
donor  should  have  the  chance  at  self- 
expression.  The  instigators  did  not  realize 
how  revolutionary  the  idea  was  until  they 
found  that  not  even  all  the  staif  went  along. 
Actually  to  say  to  the  donor  "We  decline 
to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  families 
for  baskets"  seemed  as  iconoclastic  as 
the  first  refusal  of  a  college  president  to 
accept  tainted  money.  To  the  outsider 
the  substitute  program  seemed  just  as 
radical.  The  proposition  was  to  put  the 
cash  into  the  hands  of  the  mother  whenever 
it  seemed  feasible — with  a  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  that  word — to  do  this  without  any 
obvious  pedagogical  purpose. 

By  force  of  the  very  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  revolt,  most  of  the  attention 
centered  on  the  matter  of  dinners.  Even 
if  the  food  did  cost  less  in  large  lots  we 
would  convince  the  giver  that  with  the 
saving  of  small  amounts  of  money  something 
more  essential  was  lost.  We  would  refuse 
to  give  a  family  samples  of  the  unplanned 
collection  of  food  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  White  Christmas  and  call  that  a  Christ- 
mas dinner.  We  would  attempt  to  get 
to  those  churches,  with  whom  we  had  had 
experience,  before  they  were  committed 
to  the  old  plan.  We  would  try  to  divert 
the  giving  of  old  clothes  into  the  giving 
of  new  clothes,  or  better  still  into  funds  to 
buy  them  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
spirit  of  the  season  to  secure  extras — 
the  dishes,  the  stove,  or  whatever  else 
had  seemed  desirable  but  too  large  an 
expenditure  for  such  hard  times. 

The  program  was  introduced  to  this  com- 
munity by  way  of  the  ubiquitous  committee, 
the  inevitable  pamphlet  and  the  personal 
work    method.      The    committee    was    the 
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Appeal  to  Reason.  It  was  composed  of 
tried  friends  and  donors  of  other  years. 
They  suggested  the  pamphlet.  It  was  the 
emotional  appeal.  One  page  carried  this 
caption,  "At  Your  House  Isn't  Christmas 
Like  This?";  the  other,  by  way  of  an- 
tithesis, "But  Everybody  Doesn't  Have  a 
Christmas  Like  That."  It  gave  a  chance 
to  point  out  that  the  anticipation,  the 
preparation,  the  giving  of  one's  time  and 
energy,  the  sense  of  loving  conspiracy 
were  the  things  that  counted;  that  the 
climax  came  not  with  the  eating  of  the 
dinner  but  with  the  buying,  not  with  the 
receiving  but  with  the  giving.  The  giving 
of  a  basket  conferred  all  these  things  on 
the  donor,  none  on  the  family.  The 
efforts  made  by  outsiders  must  carry  a 
stigma  because  of  the  lack  of  other  rela- 
tionships, and  because  the  delivery  of 
gifts,  suitable  only  by  chance,  by  means 
that  cannot  fail  to  attract  neighborhood 
notice,  makes  the  element  of  surprise 
unpleasant. 

Aside  from  the  natural  district  contacts 
the  personal  work  was  done  by  one  staff 
member,  if  not  exactly  released  from  her 
other  activities,  at  least  waiving  them 
for  the  month.  It  seems  logical  that  this 
last  approach  should  bring  the  most  tangible 
results.  We  learned  the  most  from  it — 
all  sorts  of  things  about  all  sorts  of  people. 
Conversations  would  run  like  this:  "But, 
perhaps,  the  family  does  not  like  peas. 
But,  if  they  do  not,  isn't  it  rather  wasteful, 
etc.  An  eight-year-old  boy  doesn't  always 
wear  size  8  underwear."  But  this  and 
every  approach  might  be  defeated  by  the 
simple  statement,  "We  have  already  bought 
the  things." 

There  were  many  compromises  used. 
Some  of  the  best  suggestions  came  from 
the  donors  themselves,  and  could  then  be 
used  with  others.  One  was  the  use  of 
merchandise  certificates  much  as  one  gives 
one's  aunt  a  glove  bond.  A  real  sugges- 
tion came  from  another  donor  that  the 
children  in  the  family  be  supplied  with  a 
cash  allowance  to  buy  a  present  for  their 
mother.      The    loving    conspiracy    took    in 


the  visitor  as  she  went  forth  with  four 
children,  each  armed  with  a  dollar  to  buy 
their  mother  a  present,  and  when  by  skilful 
manipulation  they  saved  out  some  to  buy 
toys  for  a  Christmas  tree,  the  joy  was  com- 
plete. There  was  still  more  accomplished 
in  the  conspiracy  with  the  sixteen-year-old 
girl  in  another  family.  A  girl,  who  is 
beginning  to  be  restive  under  the  old 
fashioned  parental  domination,  was  brought 
once  more  into  the  family  circle  by  planning 
a  Christmas  tree  for  the  eight-year-old 
who  is  sure  that  Santa  Claus  holds  forth 
in  France  but  is  doubtful  about  his  existence 
in  the  United  States.  Without  any  conscious 
intention  we  found  ourselves  embarked 
afresh  in  a  good  case  work  program  and 
so  with  a  better  reason  for  continuing  the 
community  program. 

Suitability  is  by  no  means  insured  by  the 
intervention  of  the  agency.  The  worker 
may  plan  violently  for  something  she,  with 
her  inside  information,  knows  will  be  pleas- 
ant, and  the  donor  gaily  and  happily  turns 
up  with  "something  just  as  good."  Be- 
sides, I  warrant  there  is  not  a  single  office 
that  does  not  wrestle  Christmas  Eve  with 
plans  for  deliveries  gone  awry.  We  tried 
many  devices  to  avoid  the  delivery  by  the 
conspicuous  truck  or  limousine.  Some  of 
these  methods  failed  because  they  were 
artificial.  Others  failed  because  of  the  lack 
of  simple  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  donors, 
who  had  agreed  to  a  method  of  procedure — 
the  sending  by  parcel  post  for  instance — 
and  then  would  calmly  go  in  person  and 
report  that  they  "were  pleased"  with  the 
way  they  were  received.  I  recognize  that 
this  may  indicate  a  failure  on  our  part  to 
convince  but  it  is  more  likely  a  failure  to 
realize  in  the  beginning  how  deeply  en- 
trenched is  this  subtle  form  of  selfishness. 
Any  device  means  an  extraordinary  effort 
for  a  result  which  might  be  reached  by  the 
shorter  cut.  It  would  be  so  much  better  to 
give  the  cash  that  they  might  buy  their  own 
wall  paper,  or  have  as  foolish  and  poorly 
planned  a  dinner  as  anyone  who  lives  above 
the  minimum  subsistence  level  of  the 
average  adult  male. 
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This  last  year  the  real  opening  gun  was 
fired  in  October.  This  next  year  the  first 
move  will  be  made  this  month  of  January. 
However,  it  wiU  be  many  years  before  any 
campaign  conceivable  will  touch  the  in- 
dividual, who  each  season  bobs  up  for  the 
first  time  stimulated  by  the  bustle  of  sight 
and  sounds  of  the  shopping  districts  and  who 
attempts  to  gather  every  drop  of  honey  for 
himself  by  shopping  either  for  the  things 
he  knows  he  likes  or  for  the  ones  he  con- 
ceives to  be  suitable  for  somebody  he  has 
never  seen.  Then  he  rises  Christmas  morn- 
ing comfortable  with  the  economic  scheme 
because  of  the  consciousness  that  some- 
where someone  is  being  grateful.  How  can 
a  case  worker  not  be  stung  to  revolt.''  To 
begin  the  campaign  early  has  a  stimulating 
efi"ect  on  the  staff.  With  the  sort  of  case 
load  one  carries  in  these  troubled  days, 
there  are  really  few  families  one  knows 
intimately  enough  to  be  able  to  plan  or  help 
plan  for  them  a  sympathetic  Christmas 
holiday.  The  heavy  price  we  were  paying 
for  an  economic  depression  bit  into  our 
minds  afresh,  as  we  realized  that  our  stand- 
ards sufi'ered  as  much  as  the  standards  of 
any  laborer's  family.  But  that  particular 
benefit  is  only  a  by-product.  It  is  hard  to 
make  a  fair  estimate  of  what  our  Christmas 
program  meant;  I  am  sure  it  was  the  right 
start.  In  actual  tangible  accomplishment, 
there  was  very  little;  that  is,  there  were 
very  few  families  where  we  even  approxi- 
mated the  ideal. 

To  our  enlarged  Christmas  Committee 
we  are  calling  in  all  the  donors  who  gave 
well  or  ill  this  Christmas  that  by  next  year 
they  will  be  not  only  accustomed  to  the 
idea  but  regarding  it  more  as  a  matter  of 
course;  so  that  they  can  be  each  a  little 
center  from  which  the  idea  will  radiate  that 
Christmas  giving  is  not  any  device  to  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven  nor  an  insurance  plan  for 

happiness  below. 

N.  S. 

This  Gift  Was  Planned 

Christmas  Eve,  memories,  and  a  little, 
old,  old  lady  in  a  dingy  tenement.    All  alone 


she  sat  by  the  window  and  watched  the 
stars  shine  out  one  by  one.  A  Christmas 
candle,  burning  in  her  century-old  brass 
candle-stick,  lighted  the  shrine  to  the  Virgin 
Mother  in  the  corner.  From  below  came 
the  sound  of  the  Jewish  peddlar  calling  his 
wares  to  the  good-natured  crowd  that 
thronged  the  streets,  buying  their  last 
chicken,  fruit  and  pastry  for  the  morrow. 
Pole  and  Sicilian,  Spaniard  and  Armenian 
mingled  their  Christmas  greetings  in  laugh- 
ing holiday  spirit.  Their  voices,  softened 
by  distance,  rose  to  the  aged  ears  above. 
And  the  little  old,  old  lady  thought  of  the 
many  Christmas  Eves  she  had  spent  with 
her  husband  and  children  about  her — 
Christmas  stockings — the  occasional  tree — 
the  Christmas  prayers  from  baby  lips — even 
the  Christmas  song  from  a  pet  canary  hang- 
ing in  his  cage  by  the  window.  But  her 
husband  had  gone,  her  children  liad  grown, 
married,  and  they  too  had  gone.  Even  the 
canary  was  gone  and  now  she  was  alone. 

So  deep  was  her  reverie  that  she  had  not 
heard  the  step  on  the  stair,  the  rap  on  the 
door.  With  a  startled  "Come  in,"  she 
opened  the  door  to  admit  the  visitor. 
With  voluble  appreciation  of  the  kindly 
thought  that  prompted  the  visit,  the  little 
old  lady  made  the  guest  welcome,  setting 
forth  a  chair  and  placing  the  kettle  over  the 
fire.  But  with  the  urgency  of  other  visits 
yet  to  make,  the  visitor  declined  the  invita- 
tion and  placing  one  of  her  many  parcels 
upon  the  table,  began  to  take  off  the 
wrapping.  To  the  little  old  lady  any  gift 
would  be  welcome.  Had  not  "The  Society" 
paid  her  rent  for  years,  ever  since  she  had 
been  too  old  to  work.''  But  when  the  gift 
stood  revealed,  her  old  eyes  could  scarcely 
be  trusted.  For  there,  blinking  his  eyes  at 
the  candle-light,  with  sleepy  flutterings  in 
his  wooden  cage,  was  a  canary!  With  a 
surprised  glad  cry,  the  little  old  lady  stooped 
to  caress  the  bird,  and  then,  turning,  threw 
both  arms  about  her  caller  and  kissed  her 
cheek. 

"Many  years  ago  I  had  a  canary,  but 
when  my  husband  was  ill,  I  could  not  care 
for  the  bird  and  he  died.     And   then  my 
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husband  died,  leaving  me  with  four  children 
and  only  four  pennies.  Times  were  hard 
and  I  never  had  another  canary.  And  to- 
night you  have  brought  me  one!  It  is 
heaven,  for  the  bird  sings  praises  to  glory  of 
God!"     Her  ninety-yearnDld  eyes,   tearless 


but  bright  with  visions,  reflected  the  light 
of  the  Christmas  candle.  And  from  His 
shrine  in  the  corner  looked  down  the  Christ 
Child,  not  upon  a  dingy  tenement  but 
upon  a  lonely  home  transformed  by  the 
Christmas  spirit.  H.  P.  S. 


GROUP  TREATMENT  VERSUS   CASE  TREATMENT 

ROY  P.  GATES 

SuperinUndent,  Joint  Application  Bureau,  Neco  Tork  City 


MANY  communities  have  found  It 
necessary  to  make  some  special 
arrangements  during  the  past  few 
months  for  the  care  of  transient  unem- 
ployed men.  Probably  no  two  cities  have 
planned  to  meet  this  emergency  in  the 
same  way  except  that  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  the  provisions  are  temporary. 
There  is  little  eff^ort  as  yet  toward  the 
development  of  a  system  which  might 
make  it  possible  to  cope  more  effectively 
with  those  persons  who  will  be  in  need  of 
help,  as  a  result  of  idleness  and  wandering, 
after  the  present  unemployment  situation 
has  passed.  The  general  method  seems  to 
be  the  establishment  of  a  place  where  a 
man  can  secure  food  and  a  place  to  sleep 
if  he  finds  it  necessary,  or  elects  to  ask 
for  help.  There  is  little  provision  for  the 
man  who  has  a  problem  that  should  be 
met  in  some  other  way,  or  for  the  boy  who 
should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  a 
group  of  unemployed  men. 

A  large  city  which  has  had  a  completely 
equipped  lodging  house  for  several  years 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  some  ad- 
ditional means  of  caring  for  the  men  who 
were  in  need  of  help.  The  lodging  house 
was  not  being  used  to  capacity,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  men  were  not  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  what  it  had  to  offer. 
Public  sentiment  apparently  demanded 
that  there  be  some  other  arrangement  so 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  anyone 
to  stay  out  in  the  cold  or  to  go  without 
food.  The  mayor  called  a  meeting  on 
unemployment  and  appointed  several  com- 
mittees, one  of  which  had  to  do  with  the 
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housing  of  homeless  men.  This  committee 
spent  considerably  more  than  $ico,ooo 
in  equipping  a  building  which  would  house 
about  800  men.  It  was  planned  that  each 
man  should  be  given  a  little  food  twice 
daily,  besides  a  place  where  he  could  sleep 
for  a  limited  time.  This  plan  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  several  weeks  and 
about  6co  men  are  being  cared  for  each  day. 
Twenty  of  the  men  at  this  emergency 
shelter  were  interviewed  recently.  They 
were  taken  from  the  line  without  any  regard 
to  their  age,  personality  or  appearance. 
The  statement  of  only  one  of  them  has  been 
verified.  The  rest  are  recorded  for  what 
they  may  be  worth.  It  was  found  that  out 
of  the  twenty  men  only  two  had  a  legal 
claim  on  the  community  which  was  giving 
them  care.  One  of  these  was  a  family 
man  who  claimed  to  have  lived  in  the  city 
most  of  his  life.  He  had  lost  his  job  several 
months  before.  When  his  savings  were 
used  up  he  sent  his  wife  and  two  small 
children  to  relatives,  sold  what  little  furni- 
ture he  had  and  went  to  the  shelter  to 
stay.  He  believed  that  he  would  be  able 
to  secure  work  before  his  time  there  was 
up.  The  other  man  said  that  he  had  re- 
mained in  that  city  when  he  was  discharged 
from  the  army,  about  two  years  before. 
He  had  had  an  occasional  job,  but  had 
not  been  able  to  save  enough  money  to 
pay  his  way  home,  which  was  on  the  west 
coast.  One  man  said  that  he  was  64  years 
of  age.  He  looked  older.  He  was  not  very 
strong  and  told  a  story  of  unemployment 
which  covered  several  years.  Most  city 
almshouses  contain  men  who  are  stronger 
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and  better  able  to  work  than  he  appeared 
to  be.  Another  man  said  that  he  was  in 
need  of  an  operation  and  was  to  go  to  a 
hospital  the  following  day.  He  believed 
that  he  would  be  able  to  secure  work 
without  much  difficulty  if  he  were  only 
able  to  undertake  the  kind  of  work  which 
required  physical  exertion.  Five  men  were 
apparently  casual  workers  who  had  no 
regularly  established  residence  and  who 
followed  seasonal  work.  They  had  a  claim 
on  whatever  community  they  happened  to 
be  unemployed  in.  Eleven  men  belonged 
in  smaller  cities  within  a  railway  fare 
distance  of  $10.00.  Each  of  these  eleven 
men  said  that  he  could  have  a  home  if 
he  cared  to  go  to  it  and  could  get  his  -fare. 
Only  four  of  them  really  wanted  to  go 
but  the  other  seven  said  that  they  had  rela- 
tives who  would  be  glad  to  give  them  homes 
if^they  did  go.  Most  of  them  took  occasion 
to  point  out  that  they  would  not  like  to 
ask  their  relatives  for  money,  and  one  man 
said  that  he  would  not  go  home  unless  he 
could  be  provided  with  neat  looking  cloth- 
ing in  addition  to  his  ticket. 

Out  of  the  twenty  men  there  were  perhaps 
seven  whose  difficulties  could  not  have 
been  handled  better  by  some  means  other 
than  that  which  the  shelter  had  to  offer. 
In  fairness  to  the  old  man,  he  should  have 
been  sent  to  a  home  for  the  aged  where  he 
would  not  have  been  expected  to  plod 
around  in  the  cold  looking  for  work  and 
where  also,  he  would  not  have  to  accept 
the  treatment  of  the  shelter'  which  was 
designed  for  younger  and  sturdier  men. 
The  man  on  the  way  to  the  hospital  might 
have  been  able  to  secure  work  when  he 
became  stronger;  at  least,  his  was  more  a 
hospital  case  than  one  of  unemployment. 
The  eleven  men  who  had  homes  could  have 
been  sent  home  and  in  most  cases  without 
cost  to  either  community,  by  communicat- 
ing with  relatives  who  might  be  willing  to 
help. 

If  these  twenty  men  can  be  taken  as  a 
fair  example  of  the  600  who  were  being 
cared  for  that  night,  only  190  should  have 
been  there;  the  other  410  could  have  been 
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disposed  of  in  a  more  economical  way  and 
with  advantage  to  each  individual.  How 
many  of  them  might  have  secured  work  after 
arriving  home  is  a  question.  In  any  case, 
they  would  have  been  removed  from  the 
harmful  effects  of  association  with  a  group 
of  unemployed  men,  many  of  whom  are 
of  the  habitual  unemployed  type.  At 
home  and  among  acquaintances  a  man  is 
an  individual  with  a  name  and  a  personality. 
At  the  shelter,  he  is  one  of  a  mob.  His 
name  amounts  to  very  little  and  his  per- 
sonality amounts  to  less,  unless  he  has  a 
very  unusual  one.  If  any  of  the  men  have 
problems  that  cannot  be  met  by  the  food 
and  a  place  to  sleep  which  the  shelter  has 
to  offer,  these  problems  must  go  unsolved 
unless  perchance' a  man  can  solve  his  own. 
Many  men  are  required  to  accept  the  kind 
of  help  that  a  free  shelter  has  to  offer 
merely  because  they  have  been  unable  to 
solve  their  own  difficulties  or  to  plan  ahead. 
One  of  the  eleven  men  gave  the  following 
information  about  himself.  He  claimed  to 
have  been  graduated  from  high  school 
and  then  to  have  started  to  work  for  a 
rubber  company  where  he  specialized  in 
tire  building.  He  gave  his  age  as  22,  and 
said  that  he  had  worked  for  the  same  com- 
pany until  September,  1921.  Many  men 
were  laid  off  at  that  time  because  of  slack- 
ness of  work  and  he  among  them.  He  and 
another  young  man  started  out  to  find 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They 
went  south  and  then  east  to  the  coast. 
He  found  an  occasional  job  but  nothing 
permanent.  He  said  that  he  could  have 
kept  some  of  the  work  which  he  found  but  - 
did  not  care  to  because  the  pay  was  small.  H 
He  had  been  receiving  very  good  wages 
when  he  was  working  for  the  rubber  com- 
pany and  could  not  bring  himself  to  work 
for  a  third  less.  His  friend  found  a  job 
in  Virginia  where  he  stayed.  This  man  con- 
tinued on  his  way  north,  stopping  only  in 
the  larger  cities.  At  each  stop  he  made 
application  for  assistance  which  he  said 
was  generally  granted  in  the  form  of  a 
few  meals  and  a  place  to  sleep  for  a  day 
or  two.     Finally  he  concluded  that  it  was 
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futile  to  try  to  find  work  before  spring  so 
he  decided  that  he  would  go  to  some  city 
where  the  unemployed  were  being  well  taken 
care  of  and  stay  there  until  conditions  be- 
came better.  He  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  traveling  from  one  city  to  another.  So 
many  automobile  trucks  were  running  that 
a  driver  could  always  be  found  who  would 
give  him  a  ride.  He  said  also  that  he  had 
little  difl^iculty  in  riding  trains  as  the  rail- 
road men  knew  that  it  was  hard  to  find 
work.  They  would  allow  a  person  to  ride 
if  they  thought  he  was  really  looking  for 
a  job. 

Now  let  us  compare,  if  we  can,  the  treat- 
ment which  this  young  man  received  at 
the  crowded  shelter  with  that  which  he 
later  received  at  the  hands  of  a  case  worker. 

Group  'Treatment 
This  man  had  been  at  the  shelter  for 
about  two  weeks.  The  first  night  that  he 
applied  there  he  gave  his  name,  age,  occu- 
pation and  last  address.  They  asked  him 
for  his  place  of  birth,  the  length  of  time  he 
had  been  in  the  city  and  the  name  of  his 
nearest  relative.  He  did  not  give  the  cor- 
rect answers  to  these  last  questions  because 
he  was  in  a  line  with  other  men  where  many 
persons  could  overhear  what  he  said.  Some- 
one had  told  him  that  he  would  be  denied 
admittance  if  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  in  the  city  only  a  few  days,  so  he  told 
them  that  he  had  spent  most  of  his  life  there. 
The  man  who  was  asking  him  the  questions 
was  writing  everything  down  on  a  square 
filing  card.  He  did  not  look  up  when  he 
asked  the  questions  so  that  the  applicant 
later  said  he  thought  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  form  and  did  not  make  any 
difference  really  whether  he  told  the  truth 
or  not.  It  impressed  him  as  an  impersonal 
machine  and  he  felt  that  he  would  be  dealt 
with  in  an  impersonal  machine-like  way  if 
they  happened  to  find  that  his  card  con- 
tained some  of  the  kind  of  information  that 
the  machine  was  not  supposed  to  handle. 
He  gave  nothing  that  would  enable  anyone 
to  check  him  up.  After  the  facts  had  been 
recorded,  he  was  given  a  small  card  with 


his  name  on  it  which  he  was  to  carry  with 
him.  He  presented  this  card  at  another 
window  where  it  was  punched  and  he  was 
admitted  to  the  dining  room  and  dormitory. 
Each  punch  indicated  that  he  was  to  re- 
ceive one  bowl  of  stew  (or  whatever  the 
principal  food  of  the  day  happened  to  be), 
one  large  cup  of  good  coffee  with  milk  and 
sugar  and  three  slices  of  bread.  This  com- 
prised his  supper.  He  was  further  entitled  to 
a  bed  which  would  probably  be  a  "double 
decker,"  equipped  with  a  thin  mattress  with 
a  slip  cover  and  a  blanket,  everything  clean. 
He  would  be  required  to  turn  in  his  clothing 
and  take  a  shower  bath.  The  building  was 
not  very  warm  and  the  shower  was  uncom- 
fortable. After  the  first  night  he  said  that 
his  bath  consisted  of  allowing  a  small  amount 
of  water  to  run  on  his  head  and  shoulders 
and  then  going  out  in  front  of  the  supervisor 
to  dry  himself.  He  was  called  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  then  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  tidying  up  the  place.  Break- 
fast, which  was  included  for  the  punch,  con- 
sisted of  a  large  dish  of  oatmeal,  another 
cup  of  coffee  and  three  more  slices  of  bread. 
Once  he  was  placed  on  special  detail  with 
perhaps  thirty  other  men  whose  duty  it 
was  to  perform  any  work  that  might  be 
done  around  the  shelter.  During  the  time 
that  he  was  on  special  duty  he  did  not  have 
to  go  out  in  search  of  work.  One  night  dur- 
ing his  first  week  at  the  shelter  he  passed 
a  hurried  inspection  by  a  young  doctor. 
Each  morning  after  breakfast  he  would 
go  out  in  search  of  work.  He  was  allowed 
to  go  without  any  personal  advice  as  to 
where  he  might  be  able  to  find  a  job  and  no 
evidence  was  required  of  him  to  show  that 
he  had  been  looking  for  work  when  he  re- 
turned in  the  evening. 

He  became  friendly  with  a  man  a  good 
many  years  older  than  himself  who  told 
without  any  hesitancy  about  his  "stretch" 
of  eight  years  in  the  "pen."  The  older  man 
was  congenial  and  they  went  around  to- 
gether most  of  the  time.  The  food  that  was 
provided  for  them  at  the  shelter  was  not 
sufficient.  It  was  always  necessar>'  to  ob- 
tain a  little  something  to  eat  in  some  other 
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way.  This  was  not  very  difficult  because 
the  older  man  knew  just  how  it  could  be 
done.  Besides  the  money  that  was  necessary 
to  buy  what  food  they  needed,  they  were 
able  to  secure  enough  money  by  asking  for 
help  from  persons  on  the  street  to  buy  to- 
bacco and  other  incidentals  as  well  as  to 
attend  an  occasional  show. 

The  boy  admitted  that  his  efforts  to 
secure  work  lessened  daily,  because  he 
talked  with  so  many  men  who  believed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  find  a  job.  Most  of 
these  men  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
provision  that  had  been  made  for  them.  It 
was  no  disgrace  to  be  without  work  and 
without  money  at  a  time  when  jobs  were 
so  hard  to  find  as  they  were  at  that  time. 
As  for  himself,  he  had  no  conscientious 
scruples  about  accepting  the  care  which 
the  shelter  had  to  offer.  Ex-service  men 
were  being  given  a  little  special  considera- 
tion, that  is,  they  were  not  required  to 
sleep  in  the  same  dormitory  with  the  other 
men  unless  the  ex-service  men's  dormitory 
became  overcrowded.  He  enjoyed  the 
happy,  carefree  association  with  the  men 
but  did  feel  that  he  was  losing  confidence  in 
himself.  His  clothing  was  becoming  more 
and  more  shabby  and  he  could  not  get 
away  from  the  thought  that  he  should  be 
at  work.  At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks'  time 
he  became  fearful  that  he  might  be  denied 
further  use  of  the  shelter.  He  knew  of 
several  men  who  had  been  refused  care  in 
order  to  make  room  for  newcomers.  He 
understood  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  go  to  the  municipal  lodging'house  for 
a  few  days  when  he  could  no  longer  stay  at 
the  shelter,  but  he  had  been  told  that  he 
would  be  treated  badly  there  and  that  his 
clothing  would  be  burned  by  the  sterilizing 
system  so  badly  that  it  would  soon  fall 
apart.  He  knew  of  several  other  organiza- 
tions where  he  might  be  helped  along  for  a 
few  days  but  this  knowledge  did  not  give 
him  the  same  sense  of  sequrity  that  he 
would  have  if  he  had  a  job  and  were  able  to 
pay  his  own  way.  He  was  unable  to  regard 
the  future  in  the  same  reckless  fashion  that 
his  friend  regarded  it,  with  no  thought  or 
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fear  of  what  the  coming  weeks  of  idleness 
might  bring  forth. 

Case  'Treatment 
He  made  application  at  a  case  working 
organization  shortly  after  he  was  interviewed 
at  the  shelter,  where  most  of  the  foregoing 
information   was   secured   from   him.     The 
treatment  which  he  received  there  was  of  a 
different  kind.     He  was  able  to  talk  over 
his  situation  with  a  person  experienced  in 
work  with  homeless  men.    Strangely  enough, 
his  initial  request  was  for  a  "job"  or  a  place 
to  hang  out  and  eat  until  work  could  be 
found.     He  said   nothing  about   his   home 
until  he  became  so  interested  in  his  own 
problems  and  in  telling  about  himself  that 
he    forgot    that    there    were    things    about 
which  he  did  not  care  to  speak.     He  had  a 
sympathetic  listener  who  seemed  to  know 
just  when  to  put  in  a  word  and  just  when  to 
keep  still.     The  listener  knew  about  what 
information  would  be  of  the  most  value  and 
he  managed  to  lead  the  conversation  in  the 
direction  which  would   make  the   securing 
of  this  information  possible.     Perhaps  the 
interview    took    thirty    minutes,    possibly 
more,  of  the  visitor's  time,  and  there  wer 
many  other  men  waiting  for  their  turn,  but 
the   interviewer  happened   to  be  one   who 
believed  in  doing  one  job  well  instead  of 
dabbling  with  many  in  a  superficial  way. 
As  a  result  the  boy  came  to  the  realization 
that  he  wanted  to  go  home.     He  believed 
that  he  would  be  better  off  there  than  any- 
where  else   but  for   some   reason   had    not 
thought  of  it  in  just  that  light  before.    Word 
was  sent  to  an  organization   in  his   home 
town   asking  for  an   investigation   and   for 
information  regarding  transportation.    The 
boy    was    provided    for    temporarily    and 
instructed  to  return  to  the  office  the  follow- 
ing day  and  only  then  did  the  visitor  turn  to 
the  next  man.    The  next  day  a  temporary 
job  was  found  which  not  only  enabled  the 
boy  to  earn  a  little  money  but  kept  him 
busy.    A  week-end  interposed  so  that  more 
time  was  required  in  waiting  for  an  answer 
than  is  usually  the  case.    On  the  first  of  the 
week    another    small    forty    cent    job    was 
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found.  It  just  happened — no  effort  was 
required  in  finding  it.  On  the  fourth  day 
word  was  received  from  the  boy's  home  town 
stating  that  transportation  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  him  at  an  earlier  date  from 
another  city  but  that  he  had  disappeared 
before  details  could  be  worked  out.  When 
the  boy  was  confronted  with  this  informa- 
tion he  readily  admitted  having  had  contact 
with  the  other  organization  but  said  that 
he  did  not  know  that  any  plans  were  being 
made  to  send  him  home.  While  he  was 
waiting  there  an  opportunity  had  come 
along  for  him  to  leave  the  city  and  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  it  without  thinking  to 
tell  anyone  that  he  was  going.  This  infor- 
mation together  with  the  point  of  view  of 
the  visitor  was  communicated  to  the  or- 
ganization which  made  the  investigation 
and  on  the  following  day  a  telegram  was 
received  which  read,  "Provide  R.  J.  with 
transportation,  send  tonight."  The  man 
was  given  a  ticket  home  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  provide  him  with  food 
on  the  way.  A  letter  has  been  received 
from  the  society  at  his  home  reimbursing 
the  organization  that  gave  him  the  ticket 
for  all  of  the  money  that  it  spent.  The 
letter  contained  information  to  the  effect 
that  the  boy's  parents  were  comfortably 
situated  and  not  only  willing  and  anxious 
to  have  the  boy  home  but  were  intensely 
grateful  to  everyone  concerned  for  sending 
him.  The  letter  also  stated  that  the  boy  had 
a  reputation  of  being  a  capable  worker  and 
desirable  citizen;  so  he  was  not  a  homeless 
man  after  all  but  just  a  plain  everyday 
American  boy  who  could  be  good  or  bad 
depending  on  the  kind  of  associations  that 
he  had.  He  was  looking  for  a  job — which 
everyone  has  a  right  to  do. 

The  visitor  who  worked  with  the  boy  has 
received  a  card  from  him  saying  that  he  has 
a  job  with  his  old  company  almost  as  good 
as  the  one  he  had  before  he  left.  This  job, 
he  believes,  will  eventually  lead  to  some- 
thing eyen  better  than  he  had  before. 

One  of  the  last  things  that  the  boy  said 


before  leaving  for  home  was,  "  I  understand 
that  it  takes  almost  a  dollar  a  day  to  take 
care  of  a  man  at  the  shelter.  I  was  there 
fourteen  days,  which  would  be  ^14.00. 
During  all  of  that  time  I  was  losing  ground 
instead  of  getting  into  a  position  where  I 
could  help  myself.  There  are  many  other 
men  there  of  all  ages  who  are  coming  to 
accept  the  philosophy  of  life  that  is  preva- 
lent among  older  men  who  have  never  been 
able  to  make  very  much  progress.  They 
will  not  be  as  well  equipped  to  look  out  for 
themselves  after  they  find  work  again  as 
they  were  before.  Had  I  been  able  to  talk 
over  my  situation  with  someone  two  weeks 
ago,  transportation  could  have  been  ar- 
ranged then.  I  could  have  been  sent  home 
for  the  $10.00  that  is  being  spent  on  me  now. 
I  should  have  saved  money  and  time,  and 
the  city  would  have  saved  $14.00  as  well 
as  being  relieved  of  one  unemployed  man. 
A  great  many  of  the  younger  men  with 
whom  I  have  talked  since  I  have  been  going 
around,  have  homes  which  they  should  be 
sent  to.  People  think  that  because  a  city  is 
large  there  are  lots  of  jobs  to  be  had.  They 
do  not  stop  to  think  that  there  are  also  many 
more  unemployed  men  in  a  large  city  who 
are  in  need  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  had." 

For  a  long  time  thoughtful  social  workers 
have  known  that  the  individual  problem 
of  a  human  being  could  not  be  treated 
eflficiently  by  the  group  method.  As  a  result 
of  the  realization  of  this  fundamental  fact, 
case  work  has  been  recognized  as  more 
and  more  widely  applicable.  Indeed,  case 
work  is  so  universally  applied  and  is  so 
thoroughly  accepted  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  has  not  been  used  more 
generally  in  dealing  with  homeless  men  who 
have  been  ever-present  as  a  bother  and  a 
nuisance  throughout  the  country.  A  large 
majority  of  these  so-called  homeless  men 
were  at  one  time  like  the  boy  who  was  sent 
home.  Case  work  rightly  applied  would 
have  done  for  them  what  we  hope  it  has 
done  for  R.  J. 
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AMERICAN  Social  Work  in  the  Twentieth 
Century:  Edward  T.  Devine  and  Lilian  Brandt. 
The  Frontier  Press,    New  York,  192 1.     62  pp. 

This  little  handbook  in  pamphlet  form  gives  a  rapid, 
stimulating  summary  of  the  conditions  of  social  work 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  main  lines  of 
development  so  far  during  the  century,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  practical  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  that 
time  and  the  present  needs  now  evident. 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  an  extraordinary 
development  in  this  field.  The  number  of  persons 
interested.  . .  .has  multiplied  manyfold.  . .  .New  forms 
of  social  work  have  come  into  existence.  . .  .The  older 
forms  have  improved  their  methods  as  well  as  extended 
their  scope.  Principles  have  been  formulated;  standards 
have  been  set  up;  training  courses  have  been  estab- 
lished. . .  .Along  with  this  rapid  expansion,  a  unifying 
process  has  been  going  on,  of  which  the  very  term 
"social  work"  is  at  once  an  evidence  and  a  result. 
Before  1900  there  was  no  such  collective  name. 

The  chapter  on  the  "Beginning  of  the  Century" 
deals  briefly  with  the  treatment  of  the  criminal,  the 
conditions  of  public  relief  in  and  out  of  institutions;  also 
with  the  activities  of  private  philanthropy  in  and  out  of 
institutions,  noting  especially  the  beginning  of  the  chari- 
ty organization  movement,  the  various  kinds  of  chil- 
dren's aid  societies  and  the  visiting  nursing  associations. 

"Preventive  Philanthropy"  or  "constructive  social 
work"  was  only  beginning.  Of  this  "there  was  very 
little  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  had 
never  been  lacking,  to  be  sure,  individuals  who  saw 
beyond  the  immediate  distress  or  delinquency  or  deg- 
radation of  the  individual  to  ^ the  social  conditions 
which  were  active  causes  of  their  trouble.  .  .  .  But  the 
conscious  emphasis  on  'rehabilitation'  and  the  educa- 
tional 'movements'  for  the  improvement  of  social  and 
industrial  conditions  were  almost  wholly  in  the  future." 

The  dominant  idea  of  the  twentieth  century  social 
work  is  shown  to  be  "prevention,"  a  "decent  standard 
of  living,"  with  "interest  shifted  from  the  personal  to 
the  environmental  causes  of  poverty  and  crime." 

Out  of  this  changed  interest,  organized  "social  move- 
ments" have  naturally  developed,  mpvements  for  the 
prevention  of  disease,  the  diminution  of  child  labor, 
better  housing  conditions,  etc.  And  each  such  move- 
ment has  its  national  agency  or  agencies.  The  zeal 
for  prevention  and  underjying  causes  has  also  led  to 
much  research,  the  establishment  of  great  foundations 
for  such  purposes  and  the  creation  of  specialized  peri- 
odical magazines.  Methods  of  social  work  have  been 
carefully  studied,  training  schools  established,  and 
standards  of  work  formulated.  The  changed  spirit 
and  approach  to  social  work  is  well  illustrated  in  an 
interesting  section  on  "Changes  in  Vocabulary." 

The  influence  of  these  new  activities  upon  the  older 
forms  of  social  work,  especially  relief  and  correction, 
is  briefly  discussed.  In  such  work  it  became  evident 
that  many  more  considerations  had  to  be  taken  into 
account,  especially  the  beginnings  of  difiiculties. 

The  individual  acquired  a  new  importance.  .  .  ."Re- 
habilitation" became  the  conscious  goal  in  philanthropy 
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and  correction.  A  desire  positively  to  increase  comfort 
and  welfare  and  joy  grafted  itself  on  the  enthusiasm 
for  preventing  unnecessary  misery. 

The  broadening  scope  of  individual  agencies,  as 
they  saw  the  wider  implication  of  their  task,  is  shown 
to  have  led  to  much  confusion  and  duplication  of  work, 
and  consequently  there  has  come  a  growing  and  vigor- 
ous effort  toward  co-ordination  and  the  development 
of  "programs." 

In  appraising  the  practical  advance  from  1900  to 
1920  brief  consideration  is  given  to  the  subjects  of 
General  Relief,  Child  Welfare,  Care  of  the  Sick  and 
Promotion  of  Health  (in  which  the  greatest  advance 
has  been  made).  Treatment  of  Crime,  and  Improve- 
ment of  Conditions. 

To  the  reader  interested  in  social  case  work  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  a  sense  of  disappointment 
that  there  is  nowhere  made  clear  the  meaning  and  spirit 
of  modern  social  case  work,  the  tremendous  and  in- 
creasing range  of  its  application,  and  the  contribution 
which  this  has  made  to  twentieth  century  social  thinking. 

In  considering  present  needs  two  are  especially 
emphasized.  One  is  already  much  in  the  public  mind 
but  difficult  to  work  out — the  problem  of  administra- 
tive machinery  for  connecting  agencies  with  one  another 
in  a  way  that  will  really  increase  practical  co-operation 
and  bring  tangible  benefits.  The  other  need  has  been 
so  neglected  that  it  is  a  particular  delight  to  have  it 
brought  out: 

The  humanitarian  aspect  of  social  work  has  been 
overshadowed  by  the  twentieth  century  enthusiasm  for 
prevention;  provision  for  the  aged,  the  incurable,  the 
feeble-minded  and  others  who  do  not  in  their  proper 
persons  offer  favorable  material  for  rehabilitation,  but 
who  need  kindly  care,  has  not  increased  and  im- 
proved as  it  should,  or  as  might  have  been  expected. 

In  the  conclusion  the  authors  say: 

The  urgent  need  of  social  work  just  at  this  time,  if  it 
is  to  reach  a  well-proportioned  maturity,  is  that  it 
should  "survey"  itself  with  the  same  scientific  eye 
that  it  has  been  turning  on  adverse  conditions;  ap- 
praising its  accomplishments  with  reference  to  the 
total  number  of  human  beings  concerned  rather  than 
by  exceptional  cases  of  Jarilliant  success  .  .  .  and  above 
all,  with  the  whole  complex  system  of  social  work  in 
mind,  not  one  specialized  field,  much  less  the  interests 
of  one  particular  organization;  and  that  it  should  then 
enlist  the  interest  of  a  wider  public. 

Certainly  that  is  much  needed  advice,  but  a  reader 
turns  back  with  satisfaction  to  that  sentence  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  Part  III,  about  developments  in  the 
twentieth  century:  "What  has  really  happened 
is  that  ideas  formerly  held  by  individuals  have  become 
general;  that  methods  represented  by  sporadic  agencies 
have  become  characteristic."  The  measure  of  breadth 
of  achievement  is  a  necessary  one  that  has  not  been 
sufficiently  applied,  but  measure  of  height  and  depth 
are  also  necessary  and  it  is  they  that  point  the  hope  of 
the  future  and  the  trend  of  progress.  And  it  is  in  fact 
these  fine  and  hopeful  beginnings  of  things  that  the  au- 
thors have  been  dealing  with  throughout  the  pamphli 

It  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  rcsui; 
covering  such  a  vast  wealth  of  material  that  it  would 
be  confusing  if  it  were  not  so  clearly,  simply  and  logi- 
cally set  forth.  Gertrude  Vaile. 
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tie  looked  yearningly  at  me,  as 
if  about  to  impart  a  profound 
secret;  but  thought  better  of  it. 
"  Well,  miss,  what  I  say  is,  a  job's 
a  job;  and  if  it  is  a  job,  it^s  a 
job  that  should  be  made  a  job  of^ 
Walter  de  la  Mare 
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A  NEW  DEAL  FOR  RHODE  ISLAND'S  CHILDREN 

J.   PRENTICE    MURPHY 

Executive  Secretary,  Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia 


CERTAIN  events  in  child  welfare  work 
in  Rhode  Island  show  quite  clearly 
how  the  application  of  social  case 
work  to  such  a  job  makes  possible,  without 
onerous  difficulties,  the  working  out  of  a 
reasonable,  adequate  and  balanced  program. 
While  child  welfare  conditions  in  many  of 
the  states  are  far  from  what  they  should  be, 
in  others  constructive  work  of  a  high  order 
is  being  done.  Rhode  Island,  as  regards 
the  state's  direct  service  to  needy  children, 
is  coming  out  of  the  condition  of  lethargy 
which  has  bound  it  for  a  long  time.  The 
State  Home  and  School  is  being  made  to 
function  in  accordance  with  modern  princi- 
ples of  child  care  and  under  its  present 
leadership  bids  fair  to  raise  standards  in 
work  with  children  all  over  the  state.  This 
school  is  developing  an  elasticity  in  treat- 
iment  which  for  many  reasons  has  not  been 
true  of  other  state  homes  and  schools  for 
.children.  The  latter  have  developed  the 
[foster  family  care  aspects  of  their  work 
[entirely  on  a  free  home  and  adoption  basis. 
[Rhode  Island  has  now  added  boarding  out 
care  to  its  free  home  work,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  secure  foster  family  care  for  a 
;great  many  children  who  would  otherwise 


have  to  remain  for  much  longer  periods  in 
the  state  school.  It  is  thus  enlarging  its 
foster  care  work  and  diminishing  its  in- 
stitutional care  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children.  It  is  even  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  home  will  be  needed  only 
as  a  clearing  house  for  such  children  as 
cannot  otherwise  be  provided  for  in  fami- 
lies. 

The  State  Home  and  School  was  organized 
in  1885,  under  a  law  passed  the  year  before, 
as  a  home  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children  who,  previous  to  this  time,  because 
of  the  few  private  agencies  in  the  state,  had 
usually  been  placed  in  almshouses,  where 
they  received  such  care  as  it  was  supposed 
they  required.  In  plan  and  scope  it  was 
patterned  after  such  state  institutions  as 
those  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  It  is 
located  on  a  lOO-acre  farm  just  outside 
Providence.  It  opened  with  a  population  of 
about  twenty,  grew  slowly,  and  continued 
with  an  average  of  between  90  and  no  for  a 
great  many  years.  The  population  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  was  not  large  in  1885 
and  it  is  only  604,397  today,  but  what  it 
does  as  a  state  has  an  influence  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size. 
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The  enabling  act  authorized  the  state 
board  of  education  to  be  the  board  of  control 
of  the  state  home,  the  home  to  receive 
vagrant,  neglected,  and  dependent  children 
between  three  and  fourteen  years  of  age  on 
commitment  from  probate  courts  on  action 
instituted  by  superintendents  or  overseers 
of  the  poor  throughout  the  state,  the  custody 
of  the  children  to  remain  with  the  board 
until  the  children  were  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  entering  age  was  later  changed  to  four 
years  and  the  age  when  custody  ceased  was 
changed  to  eighteen.  Mentally  defective 
and  delinquent  children  were  not  to  be 
admitted. 

In  1888,  the  enabling  act  was  amended 
to  permit  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children^  to  have 
equal  powers  with  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
bringing  neglected  and  vagrant  children 
to  the  attention  of  probate  and  district 
courts  for  commitment  to  the  state  home. 
Later  the  state  home  was  separated  from 
the  board  of  education  and  given  to  a  board 
of  seven  members  of  its  own.  This  board 
which  was  called  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  State  Home  and  School,  continued  in 
authority  until  the  spring  of  1917,  when 
there  was  a  thorough  and  much  needed  over- 
hauling of  the  state's  correctional  and 
charitable  work,  and  complete  control  over 
all  the  state's  institutions  was  centered  in  a 
penal  and  charitable  commission.  The 
reorganization  and  standardization  of  the 
state's  work  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children  may  well  be  said  to  have  begun 
at  this  time,  and  it  has  continued  to  progress 
ever  since. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  fifteen  years 
from  1900  to  1915  in  the  history  of  the 
State  Home  and  School  because  it  shows  the 
original  plan — which  was  good — ^developing 
aimlessly  and  toward  the  end  of  the  period 
running  directly  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the 
best  children's  work  in  the  country. 

The  reports  year  after  year  give  the  same 

pictures  of  the  institution  buildings.     Un- 

•A  study  of  extra  legal  powers  granted  to  the  S.  P. 
C.  C.  agencies  in  the  various  states,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  parent  organization  in  New  York,  would 
be  of  great  interest  and  importance  at  this  time. 


supported  statements  telling  of  the  necessity 
for  this  type  of  state  institution  also  appear 
from  time  to  time.  From  1900  to  1915,  the 
reports  present  many  comments  such  as: 

We  need  more  institution  space.  We  are  skeptical 
of  the  care  given  to  children  in  family  homes.  Placing 
out  is  so  much  a  matter  of  experiment.  We  placed  out 
sixty-three  children — many  of  the  placements  were 
failures.  The  indenture  system  followed  protects  the 
children  in  every  way. 

Forty-nine  children  were  admitted  to  the  institution; 
82  were  placed  out,  59  of  these  placements  being  suc- 
cessful. Twenty-three  of  the  82  children  placed  out 
were  returned  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  largely 
because  of  inefficiency  and  physical  and  moral  defects. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  "scores  of  chil- 
dren" adopted  in  happy  homes  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  many  relatives  come  to 
claim  children.  ^. 

In  two  later  reports  it  is  said  that  75  per 
cent  of  all  commitments  to  the  school  were 
due  to  the  alcoholism  of  the  fathers.  A 
good  but  destitute  mother  married  to  an 
alcoholic  husband  evidently  had  but  one 
recourse — the  commitment  of  some  of  her 
children  to  the  state  home.  One  of  these 
reports  speaks  of  better  foster  home  stand- 
ards being  worked  out.  Indentures  are 
praised — for,  because  of  the  protection 
given,  children  are  rarely  recalled.  The 
significance  of  this  is  not  quite  clear  in  the 
light  of  the  grave  abuses  that  attend  the 
indenture  system  in  other  states. 

Again,  referring  to  seventy  placements 
which  were  made,  a  report  states  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  charge  that  "people 
take  children  for  what  work  they  can  do." 
Tribute  is  paid  to  "scores"  of  homes  that 
give  good  care.  In  proof  of  this,  reference  is 
made  to  many  visits  and  letters  expressing 
gratitude  from  children  so  placed.  By  1905 
the  institution's  population  had  dropped  to 
approximately  no. 

A  change  of  management  took  place  in 
1905  and  shortly  thereafter  the  reports 
show  new  points  of  emphasis.  The  institu- 
tion's population  began  to  mount,  although 
a  great  many  children  are  still  reported  as 
being  placed  out.  The  "placements  on  the  i 
whole  are  fortunate  and  happy,"  according 
to  a  report,  and  "scores  of  good  homes  are  in 
use."     In  1909,  when  170  children  were  in 
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families  and  143  in  the  institution  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  report  says,  "there  were 
only  two  instances  of  poor  care  in  families 
during  the  year." 

The  next  report  states  that  many  children 
were  being  committed  to  the  institution.  It 
would  soon  be  caring  for  250  children,  al- 
though the  average  for  the  year  was  only 
161.  Many  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  foster 
care.  The  board  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  "State  Home  can  give  better  care  than 
foster  families."  In  spite  of  the  White 
House  Conference,  "Rhode  Island  is  going 
to  use  institutions  more  and  more."  "We 
claim  no  legal  right  to  board  children  in 
private  families."  The  family  work  at  this 
time  was  by  adoption,  indenture  and  place- 
ment with  relatives.  There  was  almost  no 
supervision  for  placed  out  children  except 
by  letter  and  visits  from  the  children.  In 
1912  a  placing  out  department  was  or- 
ganized, separate  and  distinct  from  the 
institution  and  not  under  the  control  of  the 
superintendent.  The  board  was  authorized 
to  pay  for  the  care  of  children  in  families. 
The  general  conditions  in  the  institution 
were  unsatisfactory;  there  were  overcrowd- 
ing and  poor  school  facilities.  With  little 
money  for  boarding  care,  64  children  were 
placed  out  during  the  year.  Then  a  new 
cottage  for  50  boys  was  opened,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  "institution  would  have  to  care 
for  250  children."  The  newly-organized 
placing  out  department  was  forced  to  reduce 
its  staff  because  it  could  not  get  money,  yet 
"most  of  the  children  returned  to  the  in- 
stitution during  the  year  could  easily  have 
been  kept  in  foster  homes,  had  there  been 
funds  available  for  more  workers  and  the 
payment  of  board,"  and  "the  financial  cost 
of  placed  out  children  is  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  maintenance  in  institutions." 

With  the  creation  of  the  Penal  and  Chari- 
table Commission  in  April,  19 17,  the  Board 
of  Control  was  abolished.  The  commission 
did  an  able  organizing  job  and,  through 
capable  management,  intelligent  interest  and 
self-sacrifice,  has  brought  this  and  other 
institutions  of  the  state  to  a  high  point  of 
efficiency. 


In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Lucius 
A.  Whipple  was  secured  as  superintendent  of 
the  Home  and  School.  The  commission 
and  Mr.  Whipple  working  in  co-operation 
have  lifted  the  child  welfare  work  in  Rhode 
Island  from  a  condition  of  neglect  to  one 
that  compares  very  favorably  with  the  best 
systems  in  other  states. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  old  program,  the 
population  of  the  home  increased  for  some 
time  after  Mr.  Whipple  came.  In  February, 
191 8,  it  reached  its  peak — 412  children.  The 
first  task  facing  the  new  regime  was  to  give 
care  to  the  children  in  the  institution  and  yet 
not  to  increase  the  capacity.  Routine  physi- 
cal examinations  and  treatments  were  in- 
stituted; Wassermann  tests  were  given  every 
child  and  treatment  provided  for  those 
with  positive  reactions;  a  graduate  nurse 
was  secured  and  a  varied  and  adequate  diet 
was  provided.  All  children  above  the 
fourth  grade  were  sent  to  public  schools 
and  a  new  staff  of  normal  school  graduates 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  institution  school. 
After  one  and  one-half  years  under  the 
new  regime,  height  and  weight  charts  for 
all  the  children  showed  close  agreement 
with  standard  tables.  Indeed  the  latest 
measurement  showed  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
children  to  be  below  the  point  indicating 
malnutrition,  although  it  is  generally  stated 
that  one  child  in  every  four  is  malnourished. 
In  addition  to  these  physical  changes  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  home  was  changed 
and  a  natural  spontaneity  replaced  the 
previous  repression. 

The  consolidation  of  the  institution  and 
the  placing  out  work  under  the  superinten- 
dent took  place  in  July,  191 8,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  a  consistent  development 
of  foster  home  work  and  a  consequent  re- 
duction in  the  institution's  population. 
Every  temptation  to  perfect  the  institution 
at  the  expense  of  the  placing  out  work  has 
been  resisted  by  the  commission  and  by 
Mr.  Whipple.  The  plans  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  social 
case  work:  i.  e.,  family  care  as  against 
institutional  care  where  the  child's  interest 
demanded  it  and  where  necessary  the  se- 
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curing  of  family  care  In  boarding  homes. 
The  placing  out  department  has  developed 
good  standards.  The  average  of  good  foster 
homes  secured  each  month  per  worker  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  best  in  public 
and  private  agencies  elsewhere.  Foster 
care  work  is  now  frankly  encouraged  and 
the  results  will  show  In  more  placlngs  and 
eventually  in  the  use  of  the  state  school  for 
other  than  dependent  children. 

On  February  12,  191 8,  there  were  412 
children  in  the  school,  which  had  a  rated 
capacity  of  275.  The  place  was  decidedly 
crowded.  Ninety-six  children  were  ad- 
mitted in  1918,  66  In  1919  and  63  In  1920. 
If  no  placing  out  had  been  done  in  these 
years  or  if  children  had  been  placed  only  In 
free  or  adoption  homes,  the  present  popula- 
tion would  now,  judging  from  the  figures 
in  previous  years,  be  550.  This  would  have 
necessitated  the  erection  of  at  least  four 
more  cottages  for  maintenance  and  a  school 
building,  at  a  probable  cost  of  $250,000.  It 
Is  fair  to  say  that  by  Increasing  the  appro- 
priations for  placing  out  work  to  $71,500  in 
192 1,  the  state  has  not  only  saved  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  but  has  provided  greater 
opportunities  for  its  wards  than  could  have 
been  possible  under  the  old  system. 

Good  social  case  work  with  Its  emphasis 
on  accurate  reception  work,  the  thorough 
social,  physical,  and  mental  understanding 


of  children,  adequate  relief,  good  home 
finding  and  placing  out,  good  supervision 
and  full  use  of  all  types  of  foster  family 
homes.  Including  boarding  homes  where 
this  is  necessary,  have  improved  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  done  in  the  state  so  that 
Rhode  Island  Is  provided  with  a  public 
agency  whose  methods  and  resources  are 
more  and  more  being  made  to  meet  Its 
children's  needs.  All  efforts  looking  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  state  home  have 
been  discouraged.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
not  responsible  for  the  care  of  children 
under  four.  These  are  cared  for  in  other 
institutions,  chiefly  the  state  infirmary.  It 
is  proposed  to  change  this  so  that  all  state 
dependent  children  will  be  committed  to 
the  home,  with'' the  understanding  that  the 
little  children  will  be  placed  immediately 
In  families. 

The  original  law  establishing  the  home 
said  that  the  board  had  full  power  to  place 
children  in  good  families,  if  the  interests  of 
the  children  demanded  such  action.  Now, 
thirty-five  years  afterwards,  owing  to  the 
application  of  fundamentally  honest  and 
careful  social  case  work,  the  state  Is  realiz- 
ing how  very  advanced  was  the  position 
taken  by  the  founders  at  the  Inception  of 
the  Institution.  It  can  truthfully  be  said 
that  little  Rhode  Island  is  striking  mighty 
blows  for  child  welfare. 


OUR  SALARIES 


-       VERONICA  O.  WILDER 

Secretary,  Committee  on  Salaries,  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work 


THERE  were  all  too  few  trained  case 
workers  to  do  the  case  work  under- 
taken by  numerous  agencies  which 
developed  to  fill  the  war  time  needs. 
Through  force  of  necessity,  therefore,  many 
were  set  to  do  technical  case  work  for  which 
they  were  little  prepared.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  emergency  measures  employed 
to  give  as  much  insight  as  possible  In  an 
extraordinarily  brief  time  to  as  many  as 
measured  up  to  the  qualifications  then  set 
for  new  workers.     Family  societies  gave  of 


their  best  workers  to  do  visiting,  to  super- 
vise, and  to  train.  There  was  in  many 
long-established  organizations  a  heavy  labor 
over-turn.  Every  individual  was  anxious 
to  fit  in  where  his  training  and  experience 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  After  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  there  continued  to 
be  a  feeling  of  restlessness  among  workers 
due  to  several  causes.  Some  who  had  felt 
it  their  duty  to  help  to  "keep  the  home 
fires  burning"  were  disturbed  to  realize  that 
many  who  had  had  whirlwind  training  and 
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scrappy  experience  were  holding  out  for 
executive  positions,  and  were  asking  and 
in  many  cases  getting  more  salary'  than 
those  having  more  training  and  longer 
experience. 

With  the  spread  of  family  case  work  we 
are  hearing  much  about  the  development 
of  technique  in  our  field.  We  are  all  inter- 
ested in  helping  to  raise  and  to  maintain 
high  standards.  The  urgent  need  of  re- 
cruiting new  and  promising  workers  is  being 
recognized,  and  there  is  much  discussion 
of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  such 
recruits. 

Candidates  for  training,  both  recent 
college  graduates  and  those  seeking  to 
change  from  other  fields  of  work  to  family 
case  work,  are  taking  into  serious  considera- 
tion not  only  the  interest  and  value  of  case 
work  but  the  opportunities  for  advancement 
and  the  salaries  paid.  Such  questions  as 
"If  I  prove  a  promising  student,  how  soon 
may  I  expect  an  increase  in  salar}^,  and  how 
much?"  and  "What  is  the  range  of  salaries 
in  this  field  of  social  work?"  "How  long 
before  I  may  expect  promotion?"  and 
"What  is  the  maximum  salary  which  I  may 
expect  within  two  years'  time,  provided  I  do 
satisfactory  work?"  are  frequently  heard. 
"Can  I  live  on  the  salar}'  offered  in  such 
and  such  a  city?"  is  also  a  question  often 
asked.  Many  promising  candidates  who 
have  recently  graduated  from  college  are 
under  obligation  to  repay  a  loan  which  it 
was  necessary  to  contract  in  order  to  com- 
plete a  college  course.  Sometimes  a  can- 
didate has  a  relative  partly  or  wholly  de- 
pendent, for  whose  support  the  prospective 
worker  must  make  reasonable  provision. 
Are  family  societies,  because  of  the  salaries 
paid,  limiting  their  choice  of  workers? 
Must  they  recruit  only  from  among  persons 
with  sufficient  savings  to  fall  back  on  or 
with  relatives  able  to  aid  in  case  of  emer- 
gency? 

With  these  facts  and  questions  in  mind, 
the  Committee  on  Salaries  of  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work  last  spring  undertook  to  secure  infor- 
mation,  not  only   concerning   the   salaries 


actually  paid  but  also  about  the  education 
and  previous  experience  of  workers. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  societies 
doing  family  case  work  in  thirty-three 
states,  Canada,  and  Hawaii,  sent  salary 
figures.  One  hundred  and  five  of  these 
societies  gave  some  information  concerning 
academic  education,  training,  previous  ex- 
perience, and  time  with  the  agency  by 
which  then  employed.  Some  gave  specific 
information  on  only  one  of  these  points, 
others  on  all  of  them,  but  the  majority 
gave  incomplete  information.  To  all  who 
have  filled  out  or  attempted  to  tabulate 
material  from  questionnaires  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  secure 
the  accurate  information  sought  on  every 
question  asked. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  societies 
gave  the  salaries  of  their  chief  executives. 
Of  these  5  received  more  than  $5,000  a 
year,  all  in  cities  over  500,000  in  population; 
5  received  $5,000;  2  received  less  than  $5,000 
but  more  than  $4,000;  2  received  $4,000; 
3  received  less  than  $4,000  but  more  than 
$3,000;  9  received  $3,000;  27  received  less 
than  $3,000  but  more  than  $2,000;  16  re- 
ceived $2,000;  I  received  $1,980;  20  re- 
ceived $1,800;  4  received  less  than  $1,800 
but  more  than  $1,500;  15  received  $1,500; 
I  received  $1,320;  11  received  $1,200;  5 
received  less  than  $1,200. 

The  relatively  few  men  employed  in  the 
family  case  work  field  are,  for  the  most 
part,  chief  executives.  They  usually  re- 
ceive higher  salaries  than  the  women  holding 
similar  positions. 

The  academic  background  of  only  36 
chief  executives  was  given,  but  of  these 
20  were  college  graduates.  Several  were 
both  college  graduates  and  graduates  of 
schools  of  social  work.  Several  more  had 
had  some  college  work,  and  in  addition 
special  courses  at  professional  training 
schools.  The  previous  experience  of  28 
chief  executives  was  given  as  follows:  14 
had  been  employed  in  other  forms  of  social 
work;  6,  including  one  minister,  in  some  form 
of  church  work;  3  had  been  teachers;  2 
had  been  engaged  in  commercial  business; 
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I  was  a  dietitian;  i  was  a  nurse,  and  i  a 
probation  officer. 

As  the  duties  of  workers  above  the  grade 
of  district  secretary  in  family  societies  are 
not  standardized,  it  was  especially  difficult 
to  tabulate  the  returns  concerning  the 
second  in  command,  for  which  the  term 
"assistant  chief  executive"  was  adopted. 
In  some  organizations  this  staff  member  is 
the  general  assistant  to  the  chief  executive 
and  among  her  duties  is  included  case 
supervision,  while  in  other  organizations 
case  supervision  is  her  main  function.  The 
salaries  for  the  assistant  chief  executive, 
known  in  different  organizations  by  different 
titles,  and  given  in  76  instances,  range  from 
$480  to  ^4,500,  with  but  one  each  receiving 
the  minimum  and  the  maximum  amounts. 
The  highest  number  getting  any  one  salary 
was  II,  and  the  salary  received  $1,500;  the 
next  highest  number  was  9  and  the  salary 
received  was  $1,200. 

Only  the  largest  societies  are  districted. 
The  maximum  district  secretary's  salary 
reported  was  $2,260  and  the  minimum 
$1,200,  with  the  majority  receiving  $1,800. 

Information  was  given  concerning  the 
education  of  109  district  secretaries.  Of 
these  51  were  college  graduates  and  36  had 
attended  professional  schools.  Several 
district  secretaries  were  both  college  gradu- 
ates and  graduates  of  training  schools  in 
addition.  Information  about  experience 
prior  to  employment  in  family  case  work 
was  given  for  only  47  district  secretaries. 
Twenty-one  of  these  had  been  teachers;  20 
had  been  engaged  in  other  forms  of  social 
work;  2  were  trained  nurses;  2  had  been  in 
publicity  work;  I  was  a  musician,  and  I  had 
been  in  business. 

The  range  of  visitors'  salaries  was  from 
$480  to  $1,800  with  21  societies  reporting  a 
maximum  of  $1,200,  9  a  maximum  of  $1,500, 
and  only  2  a  maximum  of  $1,800.  In  the 
last  few  years  a  few  of  the  largest  societies 
are  using  the  term  "senior  visitor"  and 
are  recognizing  the  value  of  the  work  of 
thoroughly  trained,  experienced  case  work- 
ers who  may  not  have  executive  ability  or 
who   may   prefer^^to   continue   to   work   as 


visitors,  providing  their  case  work  ability 
is  recognized  both  by  title  and  salary. 

The  education  of  278  visitors  was  re- 
ported upon.  Of  these  iii  were  college 
graduates,  and  73  had  attended  professional 
schools.  Previous  occupation  was  given  for 
94  visitors.  Thirty-seven  had  been  em- 
ployed in  other  kinds  of  social  work;  26 
were  teachers;  24  were  clerical  workers;  2 
were  librarians;  2  were  home  economists; 
I  was  a  nurse;  i  was  in  business,  and  i  was  a 
publicity  agent. 

Only  a  few  of  the  largest  societies  have  a 
definite  apprenticeship  course,  calling  the 
workers  taking  this  course  "visitors-in- 
training,"  providing  special  study-class  work 
in  addition  to  a  prescribed  course  of  reading. 
The  salary  range  for  these  is  from  $840  to 
$1,380. 

The  following  table  gives  information  con- 
cerning the  tenure  of  office  of  workers  con- 
cerning whom  this  information  was  given; 

Time  Employed      ^hirf       ChJf    Dvtrict     DiltrLt    Fisito, 
by  Fresent  Society    Executive    Exec.     Secretary     Secretary 
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Questions  concerning  case  load  as  affecting 
salaries  are  frequently  asked.  To  entei 
into  a  dissertation  on  what  constitutes  a 
reasonable  load  of  cases  to  expect  a  workei 
to  carry  immediately  raises  the  question  ol 
training  and  length  of  experience  of  the 
visitor,  types  of  families  under  care,— 
and  consequent  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
— distances  to  be  covered,  utilization  o 
students  or  volunteers  for  some  of  the  tasks 
and  numerous  other  points.  It  does  no 
seem    feasible,    therefore,    to    say    that    ; 
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trained  case  worker  should  be  paid  a  certain 
salary  for  carrying  a  certain  definite  case 
load.  Most  case  workers  would  probably 
agree  that  a  load  of  thirty-five  families  under 
active  care  to  a  visitor,  per  month,  should 
be  carried  without  undue  strain,  and  that  a 
load  of  forty  families  is  too  great  a  burden 
to  impose  and  expect  good,  even  work. 
When  one  worker  handles  several  cases 
involving  mental  problems,  due  allowance 
should  be  made  in  reducing  the  number  of 
other  cases  she  is  expected  to  carry. 

Family  societies  differ  in  their  customs 
about  hours  of  duty,  vacations  with  salary, 
and  length  of  sick  leave  with  pay.  It  is 
coming  to  be  pretty  generally  recognized 
that  the  working  day  is  from  nine  to  five 
with  an  hour  allowed  for  lunch.  On  Satur- 
days most  organizations  close  the  offices  at 
twelve  or  one  o'clock.  No  true  case  worker 
is  a  clock-watcher,  and  supervisors  and 
executives  frequently  find  it  necessary  to 
remonstrate  with  workers  for  doing  too 
much  overtime  work,  to  the  detriment  of 
their  health  and  efficiency. 

The  usual  summer  vacation  granted 
with  salary  is  three  or  four  weeks.  There 
has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether 
salary  should  be  paid  in  lieu  of  vacation 
when  a  worker  resigns  from  a  society  when 
she  would  ordinarily  leave  on  vacation. 
Length  of  service  must  always  be  taken  into 
consideration,  of  course.  Some  argue  that, 
as  vacation  is  a  reward  for  services  per- 
formed, full  salary  should  be  paid.  Others 
contend  that,  as  it  is  granted  as  a  preparation 
for  services  to  be  performed,  it  should  not  be 
paid  as  the  organization  paying  the  salary 


is  not  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  renewed 
strength  of  the  worker.  Still  a  third  group 
takes  middle  ground  and  insists  that  vaca- 
tion is  both  a  reward  and  a  preparation,  and 
that  the  society  the  worker  is  leaving  should 
pay  half  the  salary  to  which  the  worker 
would  naturally  be  entitled.  Practices 
regarding  the  payment  of  salary  on  sick 
leave  vary  so  widely  that  it  is  impossible  to 
generalize  on  this  subject. 

The  staff  over-turn  in  many  of  our  so- 
cieties has  been  so  great  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  comment 
on  salaries  as  affected  by  geographical 
location.  In  general,  it  is  noted  that  so- 
cieties are  willing  to  pay  a  higher  salary  to 
the  beginning  worker  who  has  had  a  college 
education  and  the  advantage  of  post  grad- 
uate work  in  a  reputable  school  of  social 
work  than  to  one  whose  academic  back- 
ground and  training  are  less. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  reveals  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  still  approximately  70  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  1914  despite  a  drop  of  about 
17  per  cent,  in  the  last  eighteen  months. 
The  Committee  on  Salaries  was  appointed 
in  191 8  and  therefore  has  no  salary  figures  as 
far  back  as  1914.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
however,  that  the  standards  of  salaries  even 
in  191 8  were  inadequate,  and  that  they 
never  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  There  would  seem  to 
be  little  ground  for  the  argument,  advanced 
by  a  few  persons,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
cost  of  living  is  going  down,  if  salaries  are 
not  cut  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if 
increases  were  granted. 
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ND  now  they're  asking  us  to  write 
a  pamphlet  on  how  to  be  a  successful 
general  secretary  in  a  community 
of  10,000!"  we  groaned. 

"I  could  write  a  book  on  how  not  to  be 
one!"  interrupted  the  senior  visitor,  "and 
out  of  my  own  experience,  too," 

"That  might  give  us  a  point  of  departure, 
at  that,"  we  suggested  hopefully.  "How 
did  you  do  it — or  rather  how  didn't  you?" 

The  senior  visitor,  who  must  obviously 
(though  unfortunately)  remain  anonymous, 
folded  her  horn-rimmed  spectacles  inside 
our  favorite  Browning. 

"I've  never  told  this,  you  know,"  she 
began  hesitantly.  "That  is,  not  all  of  it. 
I've  been  too  ashamed — but  if  it  would  help 
anyone  else — " 

"Of  course  it  would,"  we  encouraged  her 
truthfully. 

"Well,  you  know  I  went  to  Y right 

after  I  graduated  from  college  and  jumped 
into  family  social  work  without  any  train- 
ing at  all.  Of  course  I  was  doing  the  work 
under  very  close  supervision  and  I  was  going 
to  a  study  class  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  I  was  beginning  to  get  just  a  glimmer  of 
what  case  work  really  was — if  I  had  stayed 
on — but  you  see  I  didn't!  Quite  suddenly, 
one  day,  a  worker  from  another  city  hap- 
pened in  to  our  office.  He'd  been  trying  to 
develop  interest  in  family  social  work  in  a 
small  town  up  state  and  wanted  a  general 
secretary.  He  offered  me  the  job  after 
about  five  minutes'  talk.  I  told  him  I'd 
have  to  think  it  over."  The  senior  visitor 
paused. 

"What  did  you  think?"    we  interpolated. 

"I  don't  know,  really.  The  salary  was  a 
lot  more  than  I'd  been  getting— $1200,  to 
be  exact — and  you  know  beginning  workers 

in  Y only  get  $900  even  today  and  then 

we  were  only  getting  $750.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  didn't  know  how  to  weigh  much  of 
anything  except  the  salary  part;  and  then  it 

was  an   adventure,  and  Mr.  J was  so 

insistent — I  guess  I  felt  flattered  more  than 
anything,  and  I  accepted  that  afternoon. 


"I  left  for  Z the  very  next  morning 

and  I  did  have  a  few  qualms  as  I  got  on  the 
train  and  realized  that  I  was  leaving  the 
known  behind  me.    But  I  didn't  have  much 

time  to  repine.   My  train  reached  Z at 

6.00  (it's  a  full  day's  journey  from  Y , 


you  know)  and  at  7.30  I  had  to  make  an 
'address'  to  the  new  board  of  forty  members 
— forty,"  she  repeated,  "in  a  town  of  15,000 
— and  I'd  never  made  a  speech  in  my  life! 
I  honestly  don't  remember  a  word  of  what  I 
said.  The  directors  were  just  as  green  as  I 
was,  though  I  didn't  realize  it  then.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  I  had  never  seen  a 
director  before  and  I  hadn't  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  duties  or  responsibilities  of  a 
board — or  of  its  possibilities  either. 

"I  imagine  this  particular  group  of 
directors  were  rather  unusually  ignorant 
about  themselves  and  what  they  were  in  for. 
The  new  society — called  an  Associated 
Charities,  they  all  are  in  that  part  of  the 
state — was  the  result  of  a  hurried  survey, 
and  the  people  themselves  weren't  used  to 
the  idea  and  had  no  conception  of  the  re- 
sponsibility they  had  assumed. 

"I  got  through  that  evening  somehow," 
the  senior  visitor  went  on  slowly.  "The 
next  day  I  started  to  the  office — funny 
little  room  with  a  huge  roll  top  desk  and 
two  kitchen  chairs — no  files,  nothing.  The 
equipment  and  all  was  easy  enough;  I  had 
an  idea  of  how  an, office  ought  to  look  and 
the  directors  were  willing  I  should  go  ahead 
within  limits.  But  the  work  itself!  I 
found  that  case  work  is  a  different  matter 
where  you  have  only  two  co-operating 
agencies — who  wouldn't  co-operate,  by  the 
way — from  what  it  is  in  a  large  well-or- 
ganized city  like  Y .     I  won't  go  into 

all  those  differences  nor  the  way  I  felt  when 
I  realized  suddenly  that  I  must  supervise 
my  own  case  work  as  well  as  do  it — yes, 
and  write  it  up,  too. 

"  I  went  to  Z in  September  and  I  soon 

discovered  the  program  that  the  survey-er 
had  marked  out  for  me.  It  wasn't  just 
case  work,  you  understand.    I  was  expected 
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to  create  all  sorts  of  social  resources.  First 
there  was  a  playground  to  be  organized 
and  supervised — imagine  me  supervising  a 
playground.  Then  I  was  expected  to 
supervise  a  public  bathing  beach;  the 
Christmas  Seal  campaign  was  up  to  me 
also;  I  was  expected  to  organize  a  clinic  for 
the  examination  of  mentally  defective 
children — which    would    serve    the    schools 

and  the  community  generally.      Z had 

set  its  heart  on  a  public  health  nurse  as  a 
part  of  its  social  program  and  somebody 
(meaning  me)  had  to  arrange  and  run  a 
Tag  Day  to  raise  funds — to  pay  her. 
Another  strong  point  of  the  survey  had 
been  the  need  of  organizing  and  regulating 
Christmas  giving;  I'm  not  sure  but  what 
that  was  the  point  that  decided  the  group 
to  hire  a  worker.  And  I  must  forthwith 
make  plans  for  a  clearing  house  and  con- 
vince the  churches  of  the  wisdom  of  using 
it — ^you  know  the  usual  stuff,"  she  broke 
off,  "don't  send  two  Christmas  baskets  to 
the  same  family  and  so  on.  That's  the 
only  idea  some  people  ever  get  of  case 
work.  And  all  the  time  I  was  supposed  to 
make  speeches  anytime,  anywhere,  on  any 
subject — a  real  little  community  enter- 
tainer." 

"Didn't  the  board  help  at  all?"  we  asked. 

"No,"  she  sighed.     "And  that  was  my 

fault   too,    I    guess.      In   the   first   place   I 

didn't  know  which  one  of  these  ten  or  a 

dozen  jobs  I  ought  to  tackle  first — they  all 

looked  important — and  I  was  having  enough 

i   applications  from  families  to  keep  me  busy 

!   anyway.     The   directors  didn't  know  any 

i   more  than  I  did — not  as  much  about  some 

'   things — and  they  had  the  idea  that  I  was 

an   expert   and   they   were   overcome   with 

admiration  over  the  way  I  found  out  that 

the  J family  was  getting  help  from  three 

churches  and  couldn't  talk  about  anything 


else.  Of  course  I  didn't  know  how  to  train 
them  or  to  bring  out  their  possibilities — 
so  there  we  stuck.  Whenever  I  asked  their 
advice  they  benevolently  told  me  to  go 
ahead  and  use  my  own  judgment.  Most 
of  them  didn't  even  bother  to  come  to  board 
meetings — and  why  should  they?  I  had 
never  been  at  a  board  meeting  myself  and 
I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  how  to  plan  one 
or  what  questions  a  board  ought  to  decide. 
We'd  get  into  the  queerest  quarrels  some- 
times, over  little  things  like  whether  Mr. 

F had  better  be  asked  for  money  because 

he  was  connected  with  some  labor  union  or 
something  like  that,  and  we'd  hash  over 
the  same  details  again  and  again — ^usually 
money  details — until  we  were  all  sick  of  it. 

"There  were  lots  of  people  in  town  who 
didn't  have  much  use  for  the  Charities  and 
there  again  I  didn't  have  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  I  ought  to  do.  Neither  did  the 
directors.  Probably  those  other  people 
were  a  good  deal  righter  than  I  thought 
they  were  then,  too.  I  told  you  I  had  two 
co-operating  agencies.  One  was  the  truant 
officer  of  the  school.  He  had  wanted  to  be 
the  secretary  and  he  did  everything  he 
could  to  show  his  opposition — and  I  never 
did  win  him  over.  The  only  feather  in  my 
cap  was  that  I  did  finally  gain  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  overseer  of  the  poor — just  be- 
cause my  'investigations'  saved  him  money. 

"Well,"  the  senior  visitor  heaved  a  sigh. 
"I  did  have  sense  enough  to  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  year — and  I've  never  dared  to 
dream  of  being  a  general  secretary  again. 
I  found  out — "  she  paused  while  she  put  on 
her  spectacles  and  opened  Browning  with 
an  air  of  determination.  "I  found  out  that 
I  really  needed  a  firmer  foundation — " 

"And  what  happened    to    Z ?"    we 

queried.  But  the  senior  visitor  pretended 
not  to  hear. 
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EDITORIAL 

WITH  this  issue  of  The  Family  begins 
the  third  year  of  its  life  and  we 
feel  inclined  to  sing  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  and  to  make  new  year's  resolu- 
tions in  one  and  the  same  breath.  Our 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  would  be  for  those 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  care 
enough  about  The  Family  to  tell  us  what 
they  really  think  of  it,  who  give  us  sugges- 
tions as  to  articles  which  will  be  of  help  and 
interest  to  the  case  worker  on  the  job,  who 
are  generous  enough  to  give  of  their  time 
and  thought  not  merely  in  sending  the  ever- 
welcome  word  of  encouragement  and  com- 
mendation, but  in  the  more  difficult  task  of 
pointing  out  what's  wrong  and  why.  And 
our  new  year's  resolutions  would  include 
an  endeavor  to  give  our  subscribers  the 
benefit  of  these  thoughts  and  criticisms. 
For  the  coming  year  we  have  in  view 
articles  which  touch  on  the  varied  fields  of 
social  case  work — vocational  guidance,  visit- 
ing teaching,  the  work  of  the  Travelers  Aid, 
child  placing,  and  so  on — articles  which 
shall  deal  with  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional standards,  the  problems  of  the 
small  city  worker,  the  problems  of  a  family 
society  and  the  relationship  of  case  work 
to  social  reform,  all  of  which  are 'more  fully 


described  in  a  little  folder  which  you  may 
have  for  the  asking. 

We  have  further  resolved  to  keep  as 
closely  in  touch  as  possible  with  those  who 
are  actually  doing  social  case  work  and  to 
pass  on  through  The  Family  their  cogita- 
tions and  conclusions.  A  group  of  busy 
people  have  promised  to  give  of  their  time 
and  thought  as  advisors  to  the  editors — 
surely  a  fruitful  way  to  insure  our  meeting 
the  needs  of  other  case  workers! 

We  know  the  fate  of  most  new  year's 
resolutions,  but  we  have  added  a  new  one 
to  the  list,  and  that  is  to  keep  these  resolu- 
tions, and  we  have  taken  as  our  motto  for 
the  year  the  quotation  from  Walter  de  la 
Mare  which  appears  on  our  front  cover  this 
month. 


T  TNEMPLOYMENT  continues  to  de- 
^^  mand  overwhelming  attention  from 
family  societies,  although  two  or  three 
cities  report  a  marked  improvement  in 
general  industrial  conditions.  The  inter- 
city conferences  of  family  social  workers 
which  have  met  at  intervals  throughout  the 
winter  in  Missouri  (tri-state),  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  (the  Massa- 
chusetts conference  includes  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire),  and  Connecticut  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  various  phases 
of  this  particular  problem.  Connecticut 
has  recently  inaugurated  a  letter  exchange 
of  information  on  unemployment  among 
the  fifteen  cities  represented  in  the  confer- 
ence. This  exchange  is  bi-weekly  and 
similar  to  that  carried  on  through  the  office 
of  the  American  Association  among  cities 
of  100,000  and  over  which  met  in  confer- 
ence in  October. 

The  need  of  more  adequate  publicity — 
particularly  on  related  topics  such  as  the 
actual  cost  of  living — has  been  emphasized 
by  practically  all  the  groups.  Other  topics 
discussed  include  the  supplementing  of 
wages,  the  use  of  the  work  test,  use  of  public 
employment  bureaus,  care  of  unemployed 
transients,  division  of  work,  and  co-opera- 
tion with  other  agencies.  The  importance  of 
case  work  methods,  of  sharing  responsibility 
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by  the  community  as  a  whole,  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  methods  used  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  the  particular  agency 
dealing  with  it  have  been  stressed  in  all 
these  discussions.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  similarity  in  the  problems  and  in  the 
conclusions  of  these  otherwise  widely  sep- 
arated groups. 

'T^HIS  winter  has  seen  a  marked  increase 
•'•  in  the  number  of  homeless  or  transient 
men  who  are  coming  to  the  attention 
of  social  agencies.  In  one  city  of  40,000 
population,  seventeen  transient  men  applied 
during  a  single  morning  to  the  family  case 
work  agency.  An  agency  in  another  city 
of  the  same  size  is  having  one  or  two  appli- 
cations a  day  where  in  previous  years  they 


have  had  one  or  two  a  month.  Many  of 
the  men  seem  to  be  in  honest  search  of  work; 
many  of  them  are  young,  in  their  early 
twenties  or  late  teens.  The  communities 
where  they  become  stranded  are  struggling 
to  provide  work  for  residents;  the  social 
agencies  are  not  equipped  to  meet  this 
overwhelming  increase  in  the  transient 
problem.  It  is  because  the  problem  is  a 
pressing  one  that  the  American  Association's 
Committee  on  Begging  and  Vagrancy,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Malcolm  S.  Nichols  and 
with  Roy  P.  Gates  as  executive  secretary, 
is  attempting  to  gather  information  which 
will  form  the  basis  of  constructive  sugges- 
tions to  family  societies  in  meeting  the 
present  emergency  and  in  planning  for  the 
future. 


TEACHING  HOUSEHOLD  iMANAGEMENT 


WHEN  a  man  turns  over  his  pay 
envelope  to  his  wife  on  Saturday 
night,  the  work  of  household  man- 
agement begins  for  the  next  week.  When 
the  professional  or  business  man  hands  his 
wife  her  share  of  the  month's  earnings,  she 
begins  to  plan  just  what  she  will  do  with  it 
for  the  coming  month.  When  the  house- 
wife plans  her  work  and  works  her  plan, 
that  is  household  management. 

But  you  cannot  manage  a  household 
unless  you  have  a  dependable  income. 
It  is  not  the  amount  so  much  as  the  certainty 
of  the  income  that  makes  management 
possible.  If  it  takes  every  cent  of  the 
earnings  to  pay  for  absolute  necessities 
such  as  food,  clothing,  and  rent,  there  is 
little  or  no  choice  for  individuality  in  man- 
agement and  the  housewife  must  manage 
as  best  she  can  no  matter  how  small  the 
income  is.  Unless  there  is  some  certainty  of 
income  it  is  not  possible  to  plan  at  all. 

The  first  requisite  for  household  manage- 
ment in  families  under  the  care  of  a  welfare 
society   as   in  other  families   is  that  there 


•Given  at  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  10,  1921. 


THOS.  J.  RILEY,  PH.  D. 
General  Secretary,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 

shall  be  a  dependable  income.  This  may 
come  partly  or  wholly  from  the  society  or 
it  may  come  entirely  from  other  sources. 
Household  management  as  we  are  con- 
sidering it  does  not  have  much  to  do  with 
the  production  of  income  but  with  its  ex- 
penditure. Frequently  the  welfare  society 
has  to  develop  and  supplement  the  income, 
but  that  is  the  other  side  of  the  story,  with 
which  we  shall  not  deal  at  this  time. 

Granted  that  the  family  under  the  care 
of  a  welfare  society  has  a  dependable  in- 
come gathered  from  whatever  sources,  and 
reasonably  adequate,  what  means  are  at 
command  for  improving  the  household 
management  ?  The  first  thing  is  to  overcome 
inertia,  or  the  habit  of  mind  and  routine 
on  the  part  of  the  housewife  that  just  runs 
on  from  day  to  day.  She  thinks  she  is  doing 
all  right,  or  at  least  the  best  she  can.  Her 
mother  did  that  way.  Everybody  about 
her  does  the  same  way.  She  does  not  see 
any  need  of  change.  There  are  of  course 
rare  souls  who  are  eager  to  do  better,  but 
most  of  them  must  be  jolted  out  of  their 
ruts  before  there  is  any  chance  of  starting 
them  on  a  new  track. 
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Always  with  unlimited  patience,  tact, 
and  resourcefulness,  the  social  worker  will 
begin  with  what  the  mother  herself  can 
do  well.  This  point  may  be  made  clear  by 
an  illustration.  Mrs.  A  was  a  most  ineffi- 
cient housekeeper,  but  she  could  make 
delicious  vegetable  stews.  Social  workers 
had  tried  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaotic 
condition  of  her  home,  yet  she  continued 
happily  on  in  her  waste  and  confusion.  One 
day  the  visitor  mentioned  that  two  little 
children  in  an  Italian  home  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  eat  vegetables  and  that  this 
was  one  reason  that  they  were  not  well  fed. 

Mrs,  A  was  quite  sure  that  if  they  once 
tasted  her  vegetable  stew  there  would  be 
no  further  trouble  and  she  was  very  anxious 
that  the  Italian  mother  should  be  given  the 
recipe.  A  week  later  when  the  report  was 
given  that  the  children  would  not  eat  the 
stew,  Mrs.  A  was  certain  that  the  fault 
was  in  the  making,  not  in  the  stew,  and 
offered  to  invite  the  Italian  mother  to  her 
own  home  and  show  her  how  to  make  it. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  see  how  clean  she 
had  made  her  home  for  her  guest  and  with 
what  pleasure  she  displayed  her  ability  to 
make  a  vegetable  stew.  Here  began  the 
awakening  of  Mrs.  A;  her  confidence  in 
herself  and  pride  in  her  work  seemed  to 
begin  right  then  and  there.  This  vegetable 
stew  became  so  popular  that  Mrs.  A  had  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  invite  a  group  of 
two  or  three  women  to  her  home  and  give 
them  a  demonstration.  Now  that  her 
interest  was  awakened  she  was  eager  to 
plan  her  budget  and  her  day's  work. 

Another  means  of  creating  this  desire 
for  something  differe^it  in  household  affairs, 
which  our  society  has  found  helpful,  is 
the  class  in  English  consisting  of  groups  of 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  mothers.  This 
class  is  intended  only  for  the  foreign-speak- 
ing mother  who,  because  of  her  unwilling- 
ness to  go  out  in  the  evening,  does  not 
attend  the  classes  in  the  public  schools. 
The  intimate  nature  of  the  class  and  the 
social  spirit  in  which  it  is  rich  do  much  to 
develop  self-expression,  to  give  the  mothers 
confidence  in  themselves  and  to  create  a 


desire  to  take  into  their  own  homes  the 
new  customs  with  which  they  become  ac- 
quainted— in  a  word,  to  overcome  the  inertia 
of  the  foreign-speaking  housewife. 

They  learn  by  doing.  At  her  first  lesson 
in  one  of  these  English  classes,  Mrs.  B 
was  taught  to  say  "Good  morning."  She 
was  told  to  rap  on  the  door  and  in  answer 
to  our  "Come  in"  she  was  to  enter  with 
the  greeting,  "Good  morning."  Although 
she  tried  this  four  times,  each  time  she  said 
"Hello"  instead  of  "Good  morning,"  and 
we  wondered  whether  she  had  learned  any- 
thing that  day.  But  that  evening  she  pulled 
her  dining  table  out  from  the  wall  for  the 
first  time  and  when  father  came  home  the 
entire  family  sat  down  to  supper.  This  she 
did  because  at  the  end  of  the  English  class 
in  which  we  had  tried  to  teach  her  to  say 
"Good  morning,"  the  members  sat  them- 
selves down  around  the  table  for  refresh- 
ments. She  saw  something  that  she  admired 
and  took  it  home  with  her. 

Still  another  means  of  awakening  interest 
is  the  nutrition  class  which  is  conducted 
from  the  social  service  point  of  view.  Un- 
dernourished children  in  homes  where  the 
man's  wife  is  ignorant  of  foods  are  invited 
to  become  members  of  a  nutrition  class. 
After  a  physical  examination  they  are 
admitted.  By  means  of  games,  stories, 
songs,  weight  charts,  and  simple  talks  on 
hygiene  and  food,  the  children  become 
interested  in  proper  eating  and  proper 
living.  Frequently  the  mother  herself 
comes  to  the  class  and  watches  the  thin 
red  line  on  our  chart  that  shows  the  child's 
loss  or  gain  in  weight.  Whether  she  attends 
the  class  or  not  she  cannot  withstand  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  boy  or  girl  who  insists  on 
the  windows  being  opened,  and  on  milk 
and  cereal  for  breakfast  instead  of  coffee 
and  rolls. 

After  the  inertia  or  indifference  has  been 
overcome,  the  downright  instruction  begins: 
how  to  buy  so  as  to  get  the  most  for  the 
money;  what  part  of  the  money  should  be 
spent  for  food,  how  much  for  clothes,  how 
much  for  rent,  how  much  for  recreation  and 
how  much  for  savings. 
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The  social  worker  who  is  to  instruct  in 
household  management  must  know  about 
foods — something  of  their  values,  their  care 
and  preparation.  She  must  know  when 
and  how  to  buy,  and  how  to  plan  ahead  for 
the  spending  of  money.  She  must  know  also 
how  to  do  things  about  the  house  that  take 
little  time  and  effort,  yet  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  family's  living. 

Sometimes  the  visitor  from  the  welfare 
society  must  assume  the  entire  responsibility 
for  imparting  knowledge  of  these  matters  to 
the  mother.  Sometimes  however,  a  friendly 
visitor  can  be  found  who  will  undertake  this 
task.  One  of  the  most  successful  experiences 
that  our  organization  has  had  in  instructing 
housewives  in  purchasing  and  managing  is 
that  of  having  dietitians  from  Pratt  Institute 
go  into  these  homes.  Each  dietitian  is 
responsible  for  only  one  family.  She  meets 
the  mother  and  her  children  at  the  nutrition 
class  and  after  two  or  three  such  meetings 
it  is  easy  to  plan  a  visit  to  the  mother's 
home.  For  a  period  of  about  six  months, 
she  visits  weekly  and  so  far  as  possible  does 
all  the  work  of  the  social  visitor.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  prepare 
dishes  of  food  recommended  by  the  teacher 
of  the  nutrition  class  and  later  to  plan 
menus  for  the  week. 

Often,  however,  the  mother  finds  that  she 
will  have  to  buy  more  milk  than  previously. 
This,  she  says,  is  impossible  from  her 
income.  Then  and  there  "planning  ahead" 
or  budget-making  begins.  The  mother  is 
encouraged  to  make  lists  of  her  household 
needs,  so  that  when  the  day  comes  for 
shopping  she  will  know  just  what  she  has 
to  buy.  This  list  of  prospective  purchases 
is  weighed  against  the  money  that  can  be 
spent.  Then,  too,  the  dietitian  finds  time 
to  go  with  the  mother,  not  only  to  the  stores 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  also  to  the  five  and 
ten  cent  stores.  Mother  and  visitor  are 
alert  for  reduced  prices  and  other  means  of 
saving  money.  Delicatessen  buying  is 
discouraged. 

Two  or  three  cases  will  illustrate  how  this 
has  worked.  The  dietitian  when  calling  on 
Mrs.  C  showed  her  how  to  take  proper  care 


of  her  sink  and  drains,  thus  eliminating  a 
large  plumbing  bill.  Mrs.  D  reduced  her 
expenditures  by  learning  to  make  simple 
garments  for  her  children  and  succeeded  so 
well  that  she  attempted  a  house  dress  for 
herself.  Mrs.  E  saved  considerable  money 
and  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  her  home 
by  learning  to  make  a  few  simple  pieces  of 
furniture  and  to  use  the  paint  brush.  Mrs.  F, 
who  went  daily  to  the  factor}^  was  taught 
how  to  make  a  fireless  cooker  out  of  a  pail, 
excelsior,  and  cotton,  with  the  result  that 
she  saved  time,  work,  and  fuel. 

But  good  household  management  means 
not  only  spending  your  money  wisely — 
it  means  also  planning  your  work  wisely. 
Through  this  same  intimate  association 
between  the  visitor  and  the  mother,  im- 
provements are  wrought  in  the  household 
affairs  that  do  not  concern  themselves 
primarily  with  the  spending  of  money.  Of- 
ten the  mother  is  worried  and  not  well.  Our 
visitor  does  what  she  can  to  relieve  her  of 
this  worry.    Here  is  a  case  in  point. 

Mrs.  G  always  did  the  greater  part  of 
her  washing,  ironing,  and  mopping  all  in 
the  same  day  and  was  unfit  for  anything 
else  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  visiting 
house  manager  finally  persuaded  her  to 
distribute  this  work  over  three  days  with 
the  result  that  the  mother  found  that  the 
house  could  be  kept  in  order  even  on  wash 
days,  and  that  she  did  not  have  those  terri- 
ble back  aches  any  more.  The  difference 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  was  not  lost 
upon  her  husb^d  and  children. 

One  of  the  ways  which  we  have  used  in 
bringing  better  management  into  the  home 
is  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  children 
of  the  family.  Mrs.  H  has  her  three-year- 
old  Jimmy  help  her  with  the  housework. 
He  dusts  the  legs  of  the  table  and  chairs. 
Each  child  in  this  family  has  its  own  work 
to  do  daily.  Before  the  older  children  go  to 
school  the  breakfast  dishes  are  washed  and 
put  away,  the  beds  made  and  the  younger 
children  dressed  for  the  day.  There  is  no 
time  wasted  in  the  morning  looking  for  lost 
articles,  for  in  this  home  there  is  a  place  for 
everything.    \Irs.  H  finds  time  to  keep  up 
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with  her  mending,  take  the  babies  to  the 
park  and  occasionally  go  with  her  little 
family  to  the  movies  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon. But  perhaps  the  evening  hours  show 
best  the  richness  of  this  family  life.  All 
the  children  have  their  play  hour  out-of- 
doors  and  then  comes  the  lesson  period. 
It  is  the  accepted  custom  of  the  whole 
family  to  listen  while  Freddie  gives  Robbie 
his  spelling  and  Mary  reads  aloud  her 
lesson.  Then  the  school  books  are  put 
away  and  the  three  older  children  take  turns 
in  reading  aloud  from  a  library  book.  The 
mother  sits  near  with  her  darning,  enjoying 
the  fairy  tale  just  as  much  as  do  the  children. 
On  her  face  you  can  read  cheerfulness,  con- 
fidence and  poise,  characteristics  of  the 
home-maker  who  can  look  upon  a  day's 
work  well  done. 

Weekly  allowances  for  children  are  the 
means  not  only  of  developing  the  home- 
making  instinct  but  also  of  promoting  thrift. 
The  allowance  is  given  according  to  the 
conditions  in  the  home  and  changes  as  the 
child  grows  older.  Amounts  as  small  as  ten 
cents  a  week  have  revealed  surprising 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  child  in  planning 
his  expenditures.  One  little  girl  bought  a 
cup  and  saucer  out  of  an  allowance  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  week.  Then  she  an- 
nounced "When  I  have  a  home  I'm  going 
to  have  nice  dishes  in  it."  Twelve-year- 
old  Rose  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  red 
geranium  plant — "to  make  my  home  more 
pretty,"  as  she  put  it. 

Often  in  the  discussion  of  household 
management  too  little  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
such  ways  as  I  have,  already  indicated,  and 
too  much  is  said  about  thrift  or  saving. 
Now  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  family 
should  be  taught  and  encouraged  to  lay 
aside  money  regularly,  even  though  it  be  a 
small  sum  at  a  time.  It  is  our  regular 
practice  to  encourage  this  through  the 
public  school,  the  savings  bank,  thrift 
societies,  and  otherwise.  No  new  emphasis 
needs  to  be  laid  upon  this  matter  of  savings 
in  this  connection.  There  is  another  side 
to  it,  however,  which  would  seem  to  be  worth 


mentioning.  The  energetic  Mr.  I  managed 
to  put  one  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  in 
a  single  year.  At  the  same  time  he  spent 
seventy-five  dollars  in  doctor's  bills.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  there  might  be 
some  connection  between  denying  the 
family  what  it  could  buy  for  a  hundred 
dollars  and  what  he  had  to  pay  out  in  doc- 
tor's bills.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him.  that 
it  might  be  a  better  investment  to  put  at 
least  a  part  of  the  hundred  dollars  back  into 
the  household  budget.  Thereupon  this 
father  took  a  very  keen  interest  in  budget 
planning.  It  had  been  his  custom  to  take 
out  the  amount  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank 
before  turning  his  pay  envelope  over  to  his 
wife.  It  mattered  little  to  him  how  she 
disposed  of  th6  balance  of  the  money,  so 
long  as  she  kept  the  rent  and  gas  bills  paid. 
However,  when  he  realized  that  the  health 
of  his  family  was  impaired  by  improper  feed- 
ing, he  was  quite  ready  to  turn  the  money 
intended  for  the  bank  into  milk  and  eggs. 
He  it  was  now  who  taught  the  wife  to  plan 
the  amount  that  she  could  give  for  rent, 
food,  fuel,  household  supplies,  insurance, 
recreation,  and  the  church.  At  the  end  of 
the  next  year  he  had  increased  the  bank 
account  by  only  fifty  dollars,  but  the  doc- 
tor's bills  had  disappeared  and  the  children 
were  better  fed  and  better  clothed. 

I  mentioned  incidentally  patience,  tact, 
and  resourcefulness  as  necessary  qualifica- 
tions in  a  visitor  to  promote  management  in 
families  under  the,  care  of  welfare  societies. 
In  conclusion  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  also  requires  time  and  skill,  and 
these  mean  an  adequate  staff  on  good  sal- 
aries. Some  may  argue  that  it  would  be 
better  simply  to  turn  over  a  weekly  al- 
lowance to  the  family  and  let  it  assume  all 
responsibility  for  spending  it  wisely,  basing 
this  argument  on  the  fact  that  most  families 
manage  their  own  affairs  independently  of 
any  welfare  visitor.  In  reply  I  should  say 
that  it  is  very  fortunate  that  most  families 
do  manage  their  own  affairs.  But  our  ex- 
perience has  led  us  to  believe  that  it  is 
better  for  counsel,  instruction,  and  other 
help  to  accompany  funds  that  come  to  the 
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family  through  no  labor  of  its  own.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  if  these  families 
had  been  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
successfully  they  would  not  be  knocking  at 
our  doors.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
the    appropriation    of    money    to    assist   a 


family  gives  an  educational  opportunity 
which  should  not  be  neglected,  and  that  we 
owe  it  to  those  who  contribute  the  funds 
to  make  every  effort  to  accomplish  the 
most  abiding  good  that  we  can  with  the 
money  that  we  spend. 


THE  OFFICE  BOOK  SHELF 

ELIZABETH  DUTCHER 
District  Secretary,  Netv  York  Charity  Organization  Society 


WHY  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  so  many 
district  offices  in  large  city  socie- 
ties, and  offices  of  small  city  socie- 
ties for  that  matter,  so  seldom  contain  a 
working  library?  The  neatest  of  well- 
ordered  offices,  however  modern  and  com- 
plete in  its  furniture,  its  files,  its  lighting, 
its  mechanical  appliances,  seems  to  me  a 
soulless  place  without  the  books  that  should 
be  there  for  quick  reference,  for  inspiration, 
and  as  an  index  to  the  volunteer,  the  friendly 
visitor,  and  the  committee  member,  of  what 
is  connoted  by  case  work. 

The  doctor  and  lawyer,  the  minister,  the 
architect  have  always  had  their  own  selec- 
tions from  the  literature  of  their  several  pro- 
fessions, readily  accessible  in  their  own 
places  of  business:  no  one  has  seemed  to 
consider  this  a  waste  of  money  or  a  work  of 
supererogation.  The  practice  has  been  felt 
to  give  dignity  and  sanction  to  the  profes- 
sions involved.  Why  should  it  not  be  so 
with  our  own  ? 

Two  factors  have  perhaps  militated 
against  the  library  habit  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  office  itself,  rather  than  as  the 
personal  equipment  of  the  individual  case 
worker.  One  is  the  peregrinating  habit  of 
the  social  worker  himself,  a  habit  many 
times  intensified  during  the  last  few  years; 
the  other  is  the  vastness  of  the  literature 
having  a  bearing  on  case  work.  But  now 
that  more  of  us  are  settling  down  with 
earnestness  to  a  long-time  job,  is  it  not  up 
to  us  also  to  take  stock  of  those  books  that 
have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  our  every- 
day problems? 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  every  office  has 
Social  Diagnosis,  Broken  Homes,  'The  Lay- 


man's Handbook  of  Medicine,  The  Charity 
Visitor,  American  Marriage  Lazes,  The  Good 
Neighbor,  a  standard  medical  dictionary  {not 
a  pocket  edition),  a  medical  directory  for 
its  state,  a  directory  of  the  social  agencies 
of  its  city  and  state,  some  compilation  of 
the  state  laws  relating  to  delinquency  and 
dependency,  an  atlas  and  gazetteer,  the 
World  Almanac  or  its  substitute,  together 
with  files  of  the  Survey,  The  Family,  Mental 
Hygiene,  Social  Hygiene,  the  proceedings  of 
the  state  and  national  conferences  of  social 
work  and  much  pamphlet  literature,  and 
that  there  is  only  a  small  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent  yearly  on  books:  what  shall  we 
buy? 

Any  list  that  can  be  suggested  can,  natur- 
ally, only  be  put  forward  in  the  most  tenta- 
tive way,  as  a  subject  for  bitter  and  heated 
discussion.  But  why  should  you,  gentle 
reader,  outraged  by  the  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  in  this  suggested  library,  not 
take  the  time  to  dictate  on  the  spot  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  The  Family,  suggesting  your 
own  tried  and  true  favorites?  Then  we 
would  really  be  getting  somewhere. 

To  face  one  great  difficulty  boldly,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  at  once  that  the  beginning  of 
our  library,  our  initial  demonstration,  as  it 
were,  need  involve  no,  or  practically  no, 
financial  outlay.  There  are  no  more  valu- 
able books  than  those  we  can  acquire  for  the 
asking,  or  for  a  very  nominal  fee — the  pub- 
lications of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  and,  more  particularly,  of  the 
Children's  Bureau;  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation.     Such  publications  as  the  Chil- 
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dren's  Bureau's  Laws  Relating  to  Mothers^ 
Pensions  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Den- 
mark and  New  Zealand  (Thompson),  "The 
Illegitimacy  Laws  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  of 
Certain  Foreign  Countries  (Freund),  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census'  Summary  of  State 
Laws  Relating  to  the  Dependent  Classes, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  old  standby 
American  Food  Materials  (Professor  W.  A. 
Atwater),  the  Department  of  Labor's  Child 
Labor  Legislation  in  the  U.  S.  (Sumner  and 
Merritt)  and  History  of  Trade  Unionism 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation's  surveys  on  Unem- 
ployment and  Minimum  Wage  Legislation 
are  perhaps  the  most  constantly  referred  to 
and  indispensable  of  these.  And  in  time, 
suitable  binding  and  attractively  lettered 
titles  will  make  our  volunteers  less  shy 
of  looking  to  see  what  deeply  interesting 
stuff  lies  within  these  all  too  monstrously 
bound  and  singularly  unalluring  volumes. 

The  library  started,  featured  by  being 
called  to  the  attention  of  everyone  that 
comes  in,  emphasized  in  monthly  reports 
and  otherwise  placed  in  the  spotlight,  it 
will  be  surprising  to  find  how  special  dona- 
tions toward  its  furthering  and  growth  will 
begin  to  appear  from  (frequently)  most  un- 
expected sources  and  we  will  be  able  to  buy 
some  of  the  rather  expensive  books  which 
are  nevertheless  so  necessary. 

Of  these,  the  medical  books  are  perhaps 
the  most  important,  as  they  are  so  seldom 
in  any  public  library.  And  of  these,  the  one 
that  stands  out  as  pre-eminently  useful  is 
that  great  classic.  Osier  and  McCrae's 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  Almost 
as  simply  and  directly  written,  for  all  its 
wealth  of  detail,  as  Cabot's  Layman's 
Handbook,  the  sections  on  syphilis  and 
tuberculosis  alone  will  seem  to  the  case 
worker  well  worth  the  price  of  admission. 
We  will  want  to  put  Vedder's  Syphilis  and 
Public  Health,  and  Stokes's  'J'hird  Great 
Plague,  and  Otis'  Tuberculosis,  Its  Cause, 
Cure  and  Prevention,  and  Hill's  New  Public 
Health  in  our  library  as  interpretative 
material,  but  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter 
is  in  Osier. 


Another  group  of  books  that  the  public 
library  discounts  in  favor  of  extra  copies  of 
Harold  Bell  Wright  and  Gene  Stratton  Por- 
ter are  our  psychiatric  references.  They 
group  around  three  great  books:  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  White's  Outlines  of  Psychiatry  (to 
be  obtained  from  the  author  in  Washington, 
D.  C),  Healy's  Individual  Delinquent, 
and  Auguste  Forel's  The  Sexual  Question 
(William  Heineman  &  Co.,  London).  With 
these,  we  will  want  to  acquire  as  soon  as 
possible  E.  B.  Holt's  The  Freudian  Wish, 
Bernard  Hart's  Psychology  of  Insanity, 
The  Condensed  Guide  for  the  Standard  Re- 
vision of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests  (Houghton- 
Mifflin),  and  Terman's  Measurement  of 
Intelligence,  not  forgetting  Healy's  Mental 
Conflicts  and  Misconduct  and  Dr.  Bronner's 
Psychology  of  Special  Abilities  and  Disa- 
bilities. 

More  frequently  to  be  found  in  general 
libraries,  but  most  desirable  for  ready 
reference,  are  the  little  books  on  vocational 
education  and  their  relation  to  social  work 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Cleveland 
Survey  Monographs — especially  Schools  and 
Classes  for  Exceptional  Children,  Education 
Through  Recreation,  Health  Work  in  the. 
Public  Schools,  Educational  Extension,  and 
Wage  Earning  and  Education. 

A  book  whose  immediate  value  will 
appear  to  every  committee  member  is  Miss 
Nesbitt's  Household  Management,  and  side 
by  side  with  this  we  should  place  Miss 
Willard's  and  Miss  Gillett's  (with  the  New 
York  A.  L  C.  P.)  Dietetics  for  High  Schools, 
an  exceedingly  clear  and  helpful  presenta- 
tion that  will  be  consulted  over  and  over 
again. 

In  our  own  immediate  case  work  field,  the 
choice  is  more  difficult  to  make.  Around 
Miss  Richmond's  new  book  (What  Is  Social 
Case  Work})  we  will  group  Sheffield's  Social 
Case  History,  Deacon's  Disasters,  Miss 
Sayles's  Home  Service  in  Action,  the  sym- 
posium on  Social  Work  with  Families 
published  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  early  in  the 
war,  and  two  closely  related,  though  not 
strictly    case    work     books,     Breckinridge 
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and  Abbott's  Delinquejit  Child  and  the  Home, 
and  Katharine  Anthony's  Mothers  Who 
Must  Earn.  And  to  these  every  case  work- 
er will  want  to  add  books  dealing  with 
;ome  special  problem  of  his  local  community, 
juch  as  Barnes's  Longshoremen  or  Oden- 
:rantz'  Italian  Women  in  Industry. 

But  the  librar}'-,  to  be  truly  the  soul  of  the 
Dffice,  must  not  be  just  for  reference  purpos- 
es; it  must  be  inspirational  as  well,  and  in 
the  broadest  sense  truly  interpretative  of 
life.  I  remember  Dr.  Cabot's  saying,  at  a 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  that 
the  book  that  he  took  up  again  and  again 
for  light  on  the  problems  of  personality  was 
St.  Augustine's  Confessions.  The  book  that 
social  workers  themselves  most  often  so 
turn  to  is  perhaps  his  own  What  Men  Live 
B\.    And  books  that  can  be  read  and  reread 


in  the  light  of  our  experience,  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  getting  definite  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  things,  are  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  and  Talks  on  Psychology  and 
Lifers  Ideals  with  the  infinitely  wise, 
sane,  tolerant  philosophy  of  William 
James. 

But,  in  a  sense,  it  is  unfair  to  make  any 
division  into  reference  books  and  books  of 
general  inspiration.  To  the  rushed  case 
worker,  pushed  on  every  side  with  the  most 
difficult  human  problems,  continually 
obliged  to  stop  and  explain  her  point  of 
view  to  ununderstanding  people,  a  little 
working  library  of  this  sort  will  be  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble  and  at  all 
times  a  prop  and  stay,  as  well  as  a  silent 
witness  to  the  greatness  and  inclusiveness 
of  the  job  that  is  hers. 


A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY 

ETHICAL  PROBLEMS:  A  FURTHER  COMMENT 


SOME  time  ago,  in  that  medieval 
period  when  we  used  the  words 
"charitable"  and  "case"  with  de- 
plorable looseness,  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
lower  courts  telephoned  a  district  secre- 
tary of  the  local  family  society  asking  in  his 
private  capacity  for  the  address  of  a  man 
against  whom  he  wished  to  institute 
criminal  proceedings.  The  substance  of 
the  telephone  conversation  is  as  follows: 
"Are  you  charitably  interested.  Judge, 
in  this  man  with  whom  we  also  have  had 
dealings?"  "No,  I  suppose  I  could  not 
be  so  regarded."  "Then  I  am  sorry  that 
we  cannot  give  you  the  address  which  you 
ask  for.  W>  gain  much  information  from 
our  families  with  the  tacit  understanding 
that  we  will  not  betray  their  confidence 
to  those  who  are  not  benevolently  disposed 
towards  them."  "I  can  subpoena  your 
record  of  this  man  then."  "All  right,  go 
ahead  and  do  it.  Judge!  We  will  engage 
counsel  and  it  will  take  so  long  to  fight  out 
the  legality  of  our  refusal  to  bring  our 
record  into  court  that  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  such  action  will  not  help  your 


client's  case."  The  judge,  after  some  further 
talk,  astonished  the  district  secretarj''  by 
saying:  "I  see  your  point,  and  what's 
more,  I'm  glad  to  know  that  your  society 
takes  this  attitude.  I  like  your  guarding 
the  confidence  of  your  clients." 

Probably  no  family  society  today  would 
take  the  position  of  refusing  to  give  "in- 
formation which  would  result  in  the  arrest 
of  one  of  the  members  of  a  family  known 
to  them"  as  did  the  society  which  had 
formerly  known  the  N's.  We  are,  on  the 
contrary,  occasionally  found  issuing  the 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  non-supporting 
husband.  Many  of  us  are  frequently  putting 
the  question  of  "human  interest"  to  instal- 
ment houses  who  press  us  for  the  addresses 
of  our  clients  and  we  are  refusing  to  give 
these  addresses,  thereby  protecting  law- 
breakers. W^e  justify  such  refusal  on  the 
ground  that  we  must  respect  the  confidence 
which  our  client  places  in  us  in  order  to  be  of 
future  help  to  him,  or  that  the  instalment 
business  protects  itself  against  loss  by  ex- 
orbitant charges.  The  social  worker  who 
has   the  interests  of  the  community  at  heart 
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first  tries  to  persuade  his  client  to  send  his 
new  address  to  the  firm,  and,  if  unsuccess- 
ful, he  notifies  the  police  where  he  can  be 
found. 

Since  we  are  not  officers  of  the  court  or 
a  prosecuting  agency,  we  have,  I  believe, 
an  opportunity  to  differentiate — to  apply 
to  each  situation  the  principles  of  social 
case  work.  This  is  what  the  good  probation 
officer,  even  though  he  is  an  agent  of  the 
law,  does.  He  receives  many  a  confession 
which,  if  he  followed  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  law,  would  lead  him  to  surrender  his 
probationer  to  justice.  He  overlooks  of- 
fences, makes  a  study  of  behavior,  some- 
times calls  in  the  psychiatrist,  and  even  if 
at  the  end  of  these  experiments  he  has  to 
surrender  his  man,  he  has  often  accom- 
plished more  in  the  protection  of  society  at 
large  than  if  he  had  given  him  over  to 
the  authorities  at  the  first  violation  of 
probation. 

I  should  not  give  Mrs.  N's  address  to 
Mr.  S  of  the  Auto  Club  unless  I  were  very 
sure  he  was  the  type  of  man  who  could 


and  would  make  an  effort  to  know  Mr.  N 
and  to  persuade  him  to  surrender  himseli 
voluntarily  to  the  authorities.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  that  he 
is  other  than  a  prosecuting  agent  of  the 
Auto  Club. 

A  big  task  devolves  on  the  social  worker 
who  knows  the  N's.  She  should  try  to 
win  Mrs.  N's  friendship,  helping  her  tc 
see  that  the  only  wise  course  for  her  hus- 
band is  to  surrender  himself,  and  that  il 
he  is  unwilling,  she  must  give  his  address 
to  Mr.  S  of  the  Auto  Club.  While  it  is 
possible  that  one  would  meet  with  failurt 
either  because  of  mental  lack  or  because 
of  Mrs.  N's  desire  to  shield  her  husband, 
the  chance  of  lasting  results  in  strengthened 
manhood  is  so  much  greater  by  this  methoc 
than  by  giving  the  address  to  the  agent  o: 
the  Auto  Club  that  I  believe  it  pays  tc 
try  it.  If  all  efforts  fail  in  the  spiritua 
upbuilding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N,  then  th< 
social  worker  should  of  course  give  Mr 
N's  address  and  all  other  necessary  informa 
tion  to  the  police. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  FORM  OF  Record  for  Hospital  Social  Work: 
Gertrude  L.  Farmer.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Coinpany> 
Philadelphia,  1921.  84  pp. 
Brevity  is  the  soul  of  recording,  according  to  Miss 
Farmer,  and  no  one  can  say  that  in  her  eighty  business- 
like pages  she  does  not  practice  what  she  preaches. 
Her  book  is  a  description  of  the  record  system  in  use  in 
the  Department  of  Social  Work  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital.  In  the  planning  of  this  system  Miss  Farmer 
says  she  had  in  mind 


Conciseness 

Elasticity 

Adaptability 
I  wanted  to  save  the  time  (and  money)  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  office  space  and  while  recording  suffi- 
ciently for  our  needs  to  save  the  time  and  effort  of  the 
case  workers.  I  felt  that  while  the  bulk  of  our  records 
must  and  should  be  brief,  we  need  a  form  which  would 
allow  of  indefinite  expansion  in  order  to  be  able  to 
record  our  more  extensive  case-work  and  allow  for 
teaching  material. 

The  result  of  five  years  of  thought  and  experiment  is 
a  system  composed  of  three  record  forms  and  an  index 
card.  The  three  forms  are  a  3'x  5  card,  a  5  x  8  card, 
and  an  "extension  folder."  The  3  x  5,  a  short  service 
record,  contains  identifying  information,  including  a 
report  from  the  Confidential  Exchange  of  Information 
and  reference  to  the  hospital  and  out-patient  records, 


and  in  addition  "remarks"  which  cover  "who  referro 
and  why;  statement  of  patient  and  possibly  of  neares 
relative  and  friends;  reports  of  agencies,  if  any;  an« 
what  was  done."  Since  these  "remarks"  go  into  thre 
square  inches  of  space  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  Mis 
Farmer  says,  "  'boiling  down'  to  a  strong  extract  is  th 
order  of  the  day." 

The  5x8  record  seems  to  me  the  outstanding  featur 
of  Miss  Farmer's  record  system  and  the  one  which  mo« 
truly  justifies  Mrs.  Sheffield's  statement  in  the  Fore 
word  that  the  "author's  scheme  for  case  histories  lay 
special  stress  on  the  thinking  that  must  lie  behin 
thorough  social  case  work." 

Miss  Farmer  uses  this  record  form  for  the  greatt 
part  of  the  work  of  her  department.  In  addition  to  th 
identifying  and  statistical  information  which  the  shoi 
service  record  also  includes,  this  larger  record  fon 
provides  space  for  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasot 
leading  to  referring  of  the  case,  the  social  problem,  th 
social  worker's  plan,  and  the  social  background  of  th 
medical  condition.  The  reverse  side  of  the  card  ht 
but  three  headings:  Relatives,  Action  Taken,  an 
Remarks.  Miss  Farmer's  explanation  of  the  way  i 
which  these  headings  are  used  is  one  of  the  most  intei 
esting  parts  of  her  book.  y\mong  other  things  sb 
gives  a  suggestive  list  of  social  problems  which  are  I 
least  challenging  as  terms  of  social  diagnosis. 
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!  The  extension  folder  Miss  Farmer  thinks  the  unique 
I'eature  of  this  record  scheme.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Idea  which  is  unique  is  that  of  using  the  5x8  record 
with  or  without  the  extension  folder  as  circumstances 
nay  demand.  The  outline  followed  in  writing  the  long 
■ecord  which  goes  into  the  folder  does  not  seem  to  me 
learly  so  remarkable  as  the  planning  for  the  condensed 
itatement  on  the  5x8  card.  The  long  history  is  record- 
ed under  three  main  headings:  How  the  Case  Came  to 
LJs,  Sources  of  Information,  and  Social  Treatment 
3iven.  "There  is  no  limit  to  the  space  allowed  in  the 
folder  although  it  is  a  summary  record  and  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  record  prolixity  is  discouraged." 
rhe  extension  folder  is  of  course  used  for  the  more 
intensive  case  work  and  for  teaching  material. 

In  all  these  forms  Miss  Farmer's  records  are  in- 
dividual rather  than  family.  An  extension  folder  may, 
however,  be  used  in  connection  with  several  short  ser- 
vice records  and  thereby  become  in  effect  a  family 
record  and  the  family  is  unified  in  the  index  file  by 
means  of  stars  and  cross  references. 

Miss  Farmer  makes  a  good  argument  for  the  use  of 
an  individual  rather  than  a  family  record  but  leaves 
out  some  of  the  things  which  might  be  said  in  favor  of 
considering  the  family  as  a  medical  unit  as  well  as  a 
social  unit.  She  says,  "If  a  single  family  record  were 
made,  one  would  have  to  record  each  individual  under 
distinct  headings  and  search  through  the  record  to 
find  them.  What  would  be  in  common  would  be  re- 
lationships, inheritance,  perhaps  religion  and  address." 
Surely  there  are  other  data  which  concern  the  family  as 
a  whole,  for  instance  housing,  sanitation,  family  budget, 
communicable  disease,  communicable  habits,  mental  or 
behavior  reactions,  customs  and  traditions,  food,  etc. 
In  other  words,  I  believe  that  there  is  an  even  better 
argument  than  the  one  Miss  Farmer  uses  for  her 
practice  of  using  the  extension  folder  as  in  a  sense  a 
family  record. 

All  Miss  Farmer's  records  are  in  summary  form  rather 
than  chronological.  The  worker's  notes  are  put  into 
summary  form  by  an  historian  who  specializes  in  the 
art  of  recording.  Dates  are  used  in  the  narrative  in 
the  extension  folder  but  there,  too,  the  action  is  sum- 
marized to  a  very  considerable  degree. 

This  book  is  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  the 
subject  of  records  in  hospital  social  work.  The  illus- 
trations given  are  particularly  helpful.  We  only  wish 
there  were  more  of  it. 

M.  Antoinette  Cannon 

WOMEN  Professional  Workers:  Elizabeth 
Kemper  Adams,  'Ph.  D.  The  Macm.illan 
Company,  192 1,  467  pp. 
VMiat  is  its  purpose.'  This  is  a  question  discriminat- 
mg  students  are  more  and  more  asking  of  the  new 
books  competing  for  their  particular  attention.  A 
civilization  in  which  the  book  industrj'  seems  to  be 
"hot-footing  it"  to  large  scale  production  is  forcing 
its  consumers  to  adopt  some  standard  of  choice, 
some  pre-reading  test.    What  simpler  and,  in  a  sense, 


more  fundamental  one  than  purpose?  And  purpose 
again,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  fulfilment  is  one 
of  the  ultimate  standards  for  judging  the  worth  of 
any  book,  in  truth  of  any  performance. 

The  purpose  of  Women  Professional  Workers  Dr. 
Adams  defines  in  terms  of  its  audience: 

It  is  designated  first  for  the  thoughtful  under- 
graduate who  is  trying  to  select  her  occupation,  or, 
having  selected  it,  trj-ing  to  see  its  professional  and 
social  relations;  second,  for  the  young  woman  two  or 
three  years  out  of  college  or  school  who  has  drifted 
into  a  "dead-end"  occupation  or  from  one  occupation 
to  another,  and  is  now  trying  to  get  her  bearings  and 
to  take  a  longer  view;  third,  for  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators in  colleges  and  schools — deans,  principals, 
vocational  advisers,  and  so  on — who  are  seeking  a 
broader  basis  in  fact  and  outlook  in  their  dealings 
with  young  people;  fourth,  for  employers  who  are 
increasingly  turning  to  the  colleges  and  professional 
schools  for  young  men  and  women  workers;  fifth, 
for  men  and  women  ever)n\here  who  are  considering 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  professions  and  the  im- 
plications of  the  new  participation  of  women  in  the 
worlds  of  inquiry  and  afifairs. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Adams  hopes  "that  the  discus- 
sion may  not  be  without  value  to  (sixth)  men  pro- 
fessional workers  and  to  those  who  are  training  and 
advising  them."  Altogether  a  somewhat  staggering 
range  of  readers!  And  one  that  necessarily  bespeaks 
an  extensive  rather  than  an  intensive  study.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  nationwide  survey,  an  "audit"  of  women  in 
professional  work.  That  it  indicates  their  present 
status  both  in  general  and  in  particular,  that  it  makes 
clear  various  relationships,  provides  perspective, 
and  contributes  a  basis  of  fact  for  determining  sounder 
professional  training  and  more  effective  vocational 
selection,  is  unquestionable. 

While  Women  Professional  Workers  is  not  without 
its  philosophical  aspects,  it  is  on  the  whole  factual. 
Much  of  the  content  is  first  hand  information  gathered 
from  schedules  filled  out  by  professional  women  and 
by  their  employers,  as  well  as  from  interviews  and 
from  the  writer's  own  experience  as  an  educator  and 
as  an  administrator  in  the  Professional  Section  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service. 

The  organization  of  this  content  is  clear  cut  and 
logical.  A  profound  analysis  of  the  essential  elements 
of  a  profession  together  with  an  exposition  of  some 
pertinent  facts  in  respect  to  women  as  professional 
workers  precedes  a  discussion  of  the  various  profes- 
sional occupations  in  which  women  are  employed. 
These  are  grouped  into  thirteen  different  services — 
commercial  services,  information  services,  and  the 
like.  Each  is  developed  in  much  the  same  fashion. 
Its  scope  and  organization,  the  specific  duties  involved, 
the  essential  qualifications  required,  with  special 
emphasis  on  training  and  training  facilities,  salaries 
paid,  the  demand  for  workers,  and  methods  of  secur- 
ing employment — all  are  admirably  treated.  In 
addition,  there  is  testimony  from  workers.  As  always 
this  is  realistic  and  convincing,  because  of,  perhaps, 
rather  than  in  spite  of  the  very  wide  differences  and 
even  contradictions   that   characterize   it.     The   last 
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chapters  correlate  and  clinch  many  of  the  suggestions 
and  implications  made  in  the  foregoing  ones. 

Altogether  in  Women  Professional  Workers^  Dr. 
Adams  has  presented  an  enormous  body  of  fact, 
scholarly  interpreted.  Nor  is  the  manner  in  which 
she  has  been  able  to  identify  herself  with  each  occupa- 
tion discussed,  to  talk  its  own  language,  any  slight 
achievement.  And  by  no  means  the  least  significant 
contribution  of  the  book  is  the  stimulus  it  provides 
for  a  more  intensive  application  of  scientific  method 
to  the  whole  problem  of  professional  workers  and  their 
work,  particularly  in  those  newer  employments,  the 
technique  of  which  is  still  very  much  in  the  making. 

Mary  LaDame 


GAINFUL      Employment      for     Handicapped 
Women:  Lucile  Eaves.    Report  No.  i,  Co-opera- 
tive Social  Research  by  Simmons  College  School 
of  Social  Work,  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
and  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
1921.    32  pp. 

This  small  pamphlet  not  only  makes  a  genuine 
contribution  to  its  particular  field  of  study  but,  even 
more  important,  it  also  suggests  the  possibility  of 
an  increasing  use  of  case  records  by  research  workers. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  stimulating  to  the  makers  of 
the  social  case  records,  who  will  be  stirred  to  a  more 
thoughtful  analysis  of  their  entries  as  they  realize 
the  broader  significance  of  their  task  and  the  implica- 
tion which  its  perfect  performance  may  have  in  solving 
some  social  problem,  and  it  certainly  opens  up  vistas 
of  new  fields  for  the  research  worker.  Another  im- 
portant feature  of  this  particular  pamphlet  is  that  it 
is  a  co-operative  undertaking,  the  first  in  which  the 
Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  joined  with 
the  Boston  School  of  Social  Work  to  promote  the  use 
of  social  agencies  as  laboratories  which  shall  be  valuable 
not  only  on  the  educational  side  but  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  social  agencies  involved  a  surer  basis  for 
progress. 

The  study  covers  the  analysis  of  1,000  records  of 
handicapped  women  known  to  the'  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union.  The  report  shows  a 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  individual  aspects  of  the 
problem;  a  careful  tabulation  according  to  social 
condition,  handicap,  pa'st  experience  and  occupation 
is  indicative  of  sound  statistical  technique. 

We  are  interested  in  the  fact  that  773  of  the  1,000 
were  successfully  placed;  that  certain  handicaps  proved, 
with  certain  employers,  to  be  assets  instead  of  lia- 
bilities; that  70  per  cent  of  the  1,000  were  or  had  been 
married  (is  marriage  a  handicap.?).  But  to  the  case 
worker  the  second  part  of  the  report  is  of  even  greater 
interest.  The  possibilities  of  industrial  home  work 
which  will  be  profitable  and  free  from  drawbacks; 
vocational  guidance  of  these  women,  which  involves 
"case  work"  with  employers  as, well  as  employes; 
the  need  and  possibilities  for  special  training  along 
lines   which   will   make   the   previous   experiences  of 


home-makers  industrial  assets,  provide  food  for  thought 
for  the  case  worker  dealing  with  this  difficult  group 
Especially  important  is  the  emphasis  on  the  less 
tangible  handicap  of  the  home-maker  who  is  sudden!- 
thrust  into  the  business  world. 

They  find  it  hard  to  adjust  themselves  to  cold 
contractual     relationships     without     the     emotloi, 
stimuli   which    make   monotonous    and    trying   tas 
acceptable  to  wives  and  mothers.    New  relationshi, 
are   necessary,   also,   with   associates.      Personal   di^ 
likes  must  not  interfere  with  the  co-operation  necessar> 
in  common  work.    At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  nc 
waste  of  business  hours  in  the  gossipy,  friendly  inter- 
course like  that  of  the  social  life  to  which  women 
are    accustomed.     The    psychologist   who   devises    a 
course  of  training  which  will  promote  these  necessary 
mental  and  emotional  readjustments  will  render  at 
important   service   to  women   of   mature   years   whc 
must  find  employment  which  will  support  themselvet 
and  their  dependents. 

The  pamphlet  also  contains  brief  reports  on  five 
studies  made  by  students  of  the  School,  which  would 
be  of  more  value' to  Boston  workers  than  to  those  ic 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

M.  E.  Rich 


PAMPHLETS 
BRIEFLY  SUMMARIZED 

THE  Social  Worker's  Approach  to  the  Familh 
OF  the  Syphilitic:  Maida  Herman  Solomon. 
Hospital  Social  Service,  New  York,  1921,  III,  442. 
Mrs.  Solomon  urges  the  need  of  the  most  expert 
social  case  work  with  syphilitics  and  their  families. 
The  case  worker  who  deals  with  syphilitics  must  b« 
free  from  any  tendency  to  moralize  and  must  possesi 
accurate  scientific  knowledge  of  the  disease  so  that 
she  will  not  confuse  or  frighten  either  her  patient  01 
herself.  It  might  be  interesting  to  discuss  the  ethics 
of  urging  the  worker  to  utilize  as  allies  the  patients' 
mistaken  ideas  as  to  legal  authority  or  special  powers 
on  her  part;  but  on  the  whole  the  pamphlet  is  concretely 
helpful  in  its  analysis  of  social  treatment  and  in  its 
constant  emphasis  on  the  disastrous  consequences  tc 
patient,  family  and  community  unless  the  case  workei 
performs  her  task  with  skill. 

A  STUDY   OF  the  Economic  Status  of  Forty- 
one   Paretic  Patients  and  Their  Families^ 
Harry    C.    Solomon   and   Maida   H.    Solomon. 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  192 1. 

As  the  title  implies,  this  pamphlet  summarizes  tht 
results  of  an  intensive  study  of  forty-one  families 
where  the  wage  earner  had  been  committed  to  ac 
institution.  Although  the  authors  refrain  from  any 
discussion  other  than  a  clear  presentation  of  the  facts 
discovered,  the  reader  realizes  anew  the  manifold 
effects  of  syphilis  on  family  life,  and  the  inevitable 
exploiting  of  women  and  children  under  the  economic 
pressure  caused  by  the  illness  of  the  breadwinner. 
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MAGAZINE  NOTES 

The  Atlantic  Monthly 

THREE  articles  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  contain  especially  challenging  material 
for  case  workers.  Two  of  them  furnish  us  with 
:x)nsiderable  aid  and  comfort  in  the  testimony  they 
bear  to  the  spread  into  other  fields  of  the  demand  for 
individualized  treatment.  These  are  "Facing  the 
Prison  Problem"  by  Frank  Tannenbaum,  and  "The 
[ron  Man  and  the  Mind,"  by  Arthur  Pound,  the  latter 
I  continuation  of  his  very  interesting  series  in  which 
the  effect  of  machines  on  the  lives  of  human  beings 
who  feed  and  tend  them  is  exhaustively  analyzed. 
Both  articles  are  a  direct  appeal  for  the  conservation 
Df  the  worth  and  dignity  of  human  personality,  the 
one  in  our  treatment  of  criminals,  the  other  in  our 
industrial  adjustments. 

The  first  article  in  the  number  opens  a  new  line  by 
Mrs.  Cannon,  the  paper  entitled  "American  Mis- 
givings" being  apparently  the  first  in  a  series  which 
she  calls  "Democracy  in  Question."  Mrs.  Cannon 
makes  extensive  use  of  the  statistics  of  the  army  in- 
telligence tests  and  draws  certain  deductions  there- 
from. Her  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  American 
democracy  is  seriously  threatened  if  not  jeopardized 
by  the  preponderance  in  it  of  persons  of  low  intelligence. 
The  mind  of  the  reader  reverts  to  her  earlier  paper 
on  "Philanthropic  Doubts"  in  which  she  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  social  work  of  the  country  had 
been  a  failure  under  private  auspices  and  should  be 
turned  over  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  control  of 
this  same  democracy  in  whose  capacity  for  wise  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  stability  of  whose  institutions,  the 
author  now  seems  to  feel  so  little  confidence.  Our 
readers  who  agree  with  Mrs.  Cannon  in  both  conclu- 
sions must  indeed  see  little  future  hope  for  the  fruitful 
continuance  of  social  endeavor  under  any  auspices 
at  all. 

As  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Cannon,  some  results  of  the 
army  intelligence  tests  cause  "philanthropic  doubts" 
to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  case  worker.  Is  it  true  in 
our  experience  that  between  60  per  cent  and  70  per 
cent  of  our  largest  foreign  groups  are  inferior  in  men- 
tality.' Do  their  American-born  children  in  the  public 
schools  show  that  their  racial  stock  is  thus  so  seriously 
affected?  A  well-known  authority  in  the  psychiatric 
field  told  me  the  other  day  that  in  his  judgment  a  good 
deal  of  the  seeming  mental  defectiveness  among  the 
foreign-bom  mothers  might  be  ascribed  to  their  se- 
questered existence,  their  concentration  on  a  round 
of  dull  duties,  their  subjugation  to  the  will  of  their 
husbands,  and  the  lack  of  any  stimulus  toward  mental 
development  in  their  environment.  In  other  words,  he 
felt  that  a  low  intelligence  quotient  among  such  people 
might  often  be  a  matter  of  actual  degeneration  from 
the  possible  mental  status  which  the  individual  might 
have  reached  under  more  favorable  conditions.  Is 
there  not  raised  in  our  minds  some  question  concerning 
a  series  of  tests,  part  of  the  results  of  which  is  described 


by  Mrs.  Cannon  as  follows:  "One  happy  finding  of 
the  army  tests  was  the  very  large  proportion  of  the 
A  and  B  men  who  had  had  the  advantages  of  higher 
education.  This  .  .  .  does  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 
keep  real  ability  from  coming  into  its  own." 

This  statement  certainly  gives  one  furiously  to 
think.  Then  one  turns  over  a  few  pages  and  finds  in 
Mr.  Pound's  article,  "The  Iron  Man  and  the  Mind," 
the  following  quotation : 

How  long  may  a  person's  innovating  tendencies  be 
repressed  without  dulling  his  mind?  Suppose  our 
first-rate  carpenter  undertook  a  two-year  stint  laying 
identical  floors  in  identical  one-story  houses.  Would 
he  be  as  good  an  all-round  craftsman,  as  good  a  stair- 
builder  and  roof-builder,  at  the  end  of  his  grind?  Ob- 
viously not.  He  might  grow  more  deft  in  what  he  had 
to  do;  but  surely  he  would  grow  more  clumsy  in  what 
he  has  no  chance  to  do.  He  would  emerge  from  that 
job  less  efficient  for  the  all-round  work  of  the  com- 
munity, less  sure  of  himself,  less  secure  in  his  home 
and  his  living,  less  interesting  as  a  personality  and  less 
valuable  as  a  neighbor  and  citizen.  To  what  extent 
this  decline  in  the  individual  might  affect  his  descend- 
ants, and  through  them  the  race,  is  an  interesting 
question  reserved  for  future  discussion. 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  case  work  experience 
more  nearly  accords  with  Mr.  Pound's  conception  of 
the  influences,  destructive  as  well  as  constructive,  of 
environment  and  opportunity  upon  the  plastic  material 
of  individual  make-up,  than  it  does  with  Mrs.  Cannon's. 
It  further  seems  that  a  series  of  intelligence  tests,  which 
shows  mental  capacity  and  the  enjoyment  of  ad- 
vantages running  so  closely  hand  in  hand,  is  under 
some  suspicion  of  having  made  insufficient  allowance 
for  the  f)ossibility  of  development  by  favorable  condi- 
tions, or  retardation  by  unfavorable  ones,  of  basic 
mentalities  which  were  perhaps  originally  not  so 
far  apart. 

J.  C.  C. 

Mental  Hygiene 

IN  THE  October,  192 1,  number  of  Menial  Hygiene 
is  a  notable  article  by  Dr.  William  H.  Burnham, 
professor  of  education  and  school  hygiene  at 
Clark  University,  on  "The  Significance  of  the  Condi- 
tioned Reflex  in  Mental  Hygiene,"  which  is  well  worth 
the  careful  reading  of  every  social  worker.  It  is  a 
simple,  careful  account  of  the  way  in  which  associa- 
tion of  stimuli  and  inhibitions  form  habits  and  atti- 
tudes. A  thorough  grasp  of  this  fact  goes  a  long  way 
to  explain  peculiar  actions  in  ourselves,  our  clients, 
and  others,  and  to  indicate  measures  of  mental  hy- 
giene, particularly  for  children. 

Other  articles  of  practical  value  to  social  workers  in 
this  number  are  "Extra-Medical  Service  in  the  Man- 
agement of  Misconduct  Problems  in  Children,"  by 
Dr.  Marion  Kenworthy  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  and  "Mental  Hygiene  Problems 
of  Normal  Adolescence,"  by  Jessie  Taft  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  Philadelphia. 

Articles  of  special  interest  to  psychiatric  social 
workers    are    "Inadequate    Social    Examinations    in 
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Psychopathic  Clinics,"  by  Dorothy  I.  Hale,  which  was 
submitted  as  a  thesis  in  the  Smith  College  Training 
School  for  Social  Work,  and  "Suicide  in  Massachu- 
setts," by  Dr.  A.  Warren  Stearns,  which  is  a  report  of 
an  important-  investigation  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Almost  every  article  that  appears  in  this  journal 
has  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  social  case  work. 
As  a  rule,  the  articles  published  are  reprinted  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  In 
reprint  form  they  are  excellent  educational  material 
for  board  members  and  young  workers.        M.  C.  J. 

The  Living  Age 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  pungently  brought  to 
our  doors  each  week  in  this  little  magazine. 

For  the  T.  C.  W.  (Tired  Case  Worker)  "A  Diversion 
with  Thomas,"  in  the  number  for  January  21,  is  de- 
lightfully done.  We  resolve  to  use  dialogue  henceforth 
in  our  records,  to  portray  character. 

In  the  number  for  January  28,  "Forest  Love"  has  a 
wistful  beauty  and  power  in  its  story  of  family  life 
by  means  of  description,  which  we  mightily  wish  for 
but  can  scarcely  hope  to  attain. 

The  number  for  February  4  contains  "Safely  Home 
from  America."  This  gives  us  a  humorous  tip  on  how 
to  write  up  our  trip  to  the  next  National  Conference 
to  send  to  our  doting  public  back  home. 

Being  no  longer  a  T.  C.  W.,  we  now  run  the  pages 
over  more  carefully.  The  Washington  Conference, 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  English  of 
every  political  faith,  arrests  our  thought.  The  para- 
graphs in  "A  Week  of  the  World,"  on  "Tipping  in 
Europe,"  "Labor  in  Poland,"  "Australia's  Labor 
Laws,"  have  our  spirited  interest.  Even  an  article  on 
"The  Wicked  World"  is  read — and  this  in  spite  of  the 
grim  way  we  locked  the  office  tonight,  leaving  "so- 
ciology and  anxieties  to  others."  (Challenge:  find 
the  quotation.) 

And  behold,  we  no  longer  feel  dead.  We  are  a  part 
of  The  Living  Age.  M.  P.  W. 

Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology 
(November,  192 1) 

1.  Probation  and  -  Parole:  Edith  N.  Burleigh, 
Superintendent,  Girls'  Parole  Branch,  Massachusetts 
Training  Schools,  and  Herbert  C.  Parsons. 

This  brief  outline  of  minimum  standards  for  pro- 
bation and  parole  ejnphasizes  the  necessity  for  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  history  and  personality 
of  the  probationer  or  person  on  parole.  The  author 
brings  out  the  difference  in  mental  attitude  between 
the  person  on  probation  who  "has  been  treated  chiefly 
by  moral  suasion,"  and  the  paroled  person  who  has 
been  "forcibly  segregated  from  the  social  unit." 

2.  How  Far  Can  Court  Procedure  Be  Socialized 
Without  Impairing  Individual  Rights.''  Edward  F. 
Waite,  Judge  of  District  Court,  Minneapolis. 


The  socialization  of  the  Juvenile  Court  places  th 
emphasis  on  "community  obligation  rather  thai 
private  rights"  and  makes  the  court  more  directl' 
serviceable  to  the  social  worker.  In  non-crimina 
proceedings,  Judge  Waite  discusses  such  pertinen 
issues  as  exclusion  of  the  public,  representation  b 
attorneys,  jury  trials,  and  testimony  of  probatio 
officers.  He  points  out  that  the  criminal  court  fo 
children  will  develop  into  the  broader  type  of  judiciar> 
eventually  becoming  the  family  court. 

3.  States  Use  System:  Hugh  Frayne,  Generj 
Organizer,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

From  the  trade  union  and  manufacturer's  poin 
of  view,  this  article  endorses  the  employment  an 
industrial  training  of  prisoners.  The  products  c 
such  labor  are  to  be  used  by  other  state  institutions 
not  sold  in  the  open  market.  The  therapeutic  valu 
of  work  is  unquestionable  and  the  prisoner  is  dis 
charged  better  able  to  take  up  his  place  in  the  norms 
work  world. 

4.  Case  of  J., P.  Watson,  the  Modern  "Bluebeard' ! 
Ernest  Bryant  Hoag  and  Edward  H.  Williams,  Ps> 
chiatrists,  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  and  Adult  Courts. 

The  case  history  of  a  man  who  contracted  man 
illegal  marriages  and  murdered  at  least  five  of  hi 
wives  is  followed  by  an  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  h 
condition.  It  illustrates  the  points  in  social  cas 
history  which  are  helpful  to  psychiatrists,  stressin 
particularly  the  man's  emotional  reaction  to  varioi 
situations  and  the  importance  of  medical  history. 

5.  Classification  of  Defective  Delinquents:  Edg£ 
A.  Doll,  Psychologist,  Department  of  Institutior 
and  Agencies  of  New  Jersey. 

The    indefinite    term    "constitutional    instabil; 

is  analyzed  as  to  causes  from  the  standpoint  of  tn 

ment  of  juvenile  delinquents.     The  writer  finds  t 

abnormality  of  behavior  due  to  instability   may  l, 

overcome  by  "proper  medical  treatment  of  the  cor 

stitutional  causes,"   whether   these  be  toxemic,   c 

genitally    syphilitic,    epileptoid,    endocrinopathic, 

environmental. 

—  L.  F. 

DIRECrORY  CHANGES 

Colorado — Denver:  add  Bureau  of  Charity,  N 
Florence  Hutslnpillar,  secretary,  13 17  14th  Stu 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  Organ!. 
Family  Social  Work. 

Illinois — Canton:  society  disbanded. 

Indiana — Whiting:  add  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  Mi 
Julia  Beal,  secretary. 

Iowa — Burlington:  Miss  Catherine  Mathews,  secretar 

Maine — Bangor:  Associated  Charities  changed 
Family  Welfare  Society. 

Maryland — Rockville:  add  Social  Service  Leagi 
of  Montgomery  Co.,  Miss  Caroline  L.  Henderso 
secretary;  member  of  the  American  Associatii 
for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work. 

Massachusetts — Attleboro:    Miss  Ruth  Hyslop, 
rotary. 
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tie  had  that  intuition  which  makes  a 
great  poet  of  a  great  scientist.  The  in- 
numerable ideas  surging  through  his 
mind  were  like  so  many  bees  all  trying 
to  issue  from  the  hive  at  the  same  time. 
So  many  plans  and  preconceived  ideas 
only  stimulated  him  to  further  re- 
searches; but,  when  he  was  once  started 
on  a  road,  he  distrusted  each  step  and 
only  progressed  in  the  train  of  precise, 
clear  and  irrefutable  experiments. 

Rene  Vallery-Radot 
on  Pasteur 
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SPONSORING  IMMIGRANT  MARRIAGES  AS  A 
CASE  WORK  PROBLEM 

MARGARET    WEAD 

Field  Supervisor,  New  Tork  Travelers  Aid  Society 


IT  IS  the  custom  of  immigration  in- 
spectors to  discharge  to  us  any  girl 
coming  here  for  marriage  who  is  a 
first  or  second  class  passenger.  Third  class 
passengers  go  to  Ellis  Island  and  are  dealt 
with  there  by  a  committee  of  fifteen  social 
workers  and  do  not  come  to  the  attention 
of  our  society.  Marriage,  as  stated  so 
concisely  on  the  passports  and  manifest 
sheets,  is  the  object  of  the  girl  in  coming  to 
this  country  and  she  usually  wishes  to 
accomplish  that  object  without  delay. 
Frequently  the  man  has  come  to  New  York 
to  claim  her  and  neither  of  them  sees  any 
reason  for  making  explanations  to  an  out- 
sider. When  such  girls  are  discharged  to  our 
care,  they  are  told  by  inspectors  that  they 
are  to  follow  the  directions  of  our  worker. 
Inspectors  usually  refuse  to  discharge  to 
the  fiance,  no  matter  what  his  credentials 
are,  and  frequently  offer  him  the  alternative 
either  of  having  the  girl  cared  for  by  our 
society  or  of  having  her  sent  to  the  Island 
for  detention.  Ellis  Island  holds  us  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  the  girl  is  placed 
in  the  proper  surroundings.  Such  super- 
vision   is,    however,    merely    nominal,    not 


legal.  The  possibilities  of  our  becoming 
much  of  a  factor  in  the  girl's  plans  depend 
not  only  on  the  individual  worker's  ability 
to  win  the  girl's  confidence  but  on  the  girl's 
knowledge  of  her  rights  and  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  fiance. 

The  only  attempt  to  safeguard  the  girl's 
interest  seems  to  be  the  filing  by  the  fiance 
of  affidavits  thatvhe  will  be  responsible  for 
the  girl  and  intends  to  marr}'  her.  In  the 
cases  of  girls  who  are  under  age,  parents 
deposit  affidavits  stating  their  consent  to 
the  marriage.  Such  papers  may,  at  times, 
have  some  slight  effect  in  hastening  the  dis- 
charge, but  they  do  not,  of  course,  carry 
any  guaranty  that  the  marriage  will  be  wise 
from  a  social  point  of  view.  Such  affidavits 
usually  give  the  man's  age,  occupation 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  unmarried  and  wishes 
to  marry  the  girl  on  her  arrival  here,  and 
are  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public  in  the 
town  where  he  resides.  Frequently  a  second 
sworn  statement  from  someone  else  in  the 
community  states  that  the  facts  are  as 
represented  and  gives  the  length  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  person  who  has  asked 
the  girl  to  come  over.     The  affidavits  are 
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frequently  made  out  in  duplicate — one  is 
sent  abroad  to  help  in  securing  the  girl's 
passport,  the  other  to  Ellis  Island.  Some- 
times the  papers  held  by  the  inspector  at 
the  time  of  discharge  are  given  to  our  work- 
ers. There  is,  however,  no  compulsion 
about  the  filing  of  such  affidavits  and  they 
seem  to  make  relatively  little  difference  in 
the  discharge. 

Unless  girls  are  held  in  the  beginning  for 
special  inquiry  and  sent  to  Ellis  Island,  the 
society  is  powerless  to  hold  them  long 
enough  to  study  the  situation,  no  matter 
what  the  apparent  facts  may  be.  In  num- 
bers of  instances  we  have  requested  that  the 
girls  be  sent  back  to  the  Island  after  dis- 
charge to  us,  particularly  when  they  have 
evinced  tendencies  towards  promiscuous 
relations  with  men,  but  we  have  been  told 
that  they  were  discharged  as  eligible,  and 
that  if,  subsequent  to  landing,  they  became 
subjects  for  deportation  the  matter  would 
have  to  be  taken  up  in  due  time  but  nothing 
could  be  done  immediately. 

The  case  of  Mary  L  is  an  example  of  what 
actually  happens  because  of  our  lack  of 
authority  to  detain : 

She  was  met  on  her  arrival  here  by  her  fiance  whom 
she  had  known  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  was  dis- 
charged to  our  care  by  the  inspectors.  The  man  had 
been  divorced  and  the  decree  had  not  been  granted 
long  enough  to  allow  re-marriage.  We  urged  the  girl 
to  remain  here  until  inquiries  could  be  made  as  to  the 
possibility  of  her  being  cared  for  in  the  small  town  to 
which  she  was  being  taken.  She  was  unwilling  and 
as  our  society  could  not,  of  course,  hold  her,  she  left 
immediately  with  her  fiance.  We  at  once  got  in  touch 
with  a  social  agency  in  the  city  to  which  she  had  gone 
and  they  reported  to  us  that  the  family  was  already 
known  to  them  subsequent  to  the  man's  divorce,  and 
that  the  oldest  daughter  had  recently  been  removed 
from  a  saloon  cabaret  in  which  she  had  been  singing. 
The  man  and  the  girl  .made  conflicting  statements 
about  their  marriage,  which  they  insisted  had  taken 
place,  and  the  girl  was  evidently  living  with  the  man 
as  his  wife.  The  matter  was  followed  up  by  the  social 
agency  to  which  we  referred  it  and  later,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  district  immigration  office,  the 
couple  were  married  when  the  necessary  period  fol- 
lowing the  divorce  had  elapsed. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  concep- 
tion that  when  a  girl  is- admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  marriage, 
any  failure  to  do  so  may  result  in  deporta- 
tion. Only  last  month,  New  York  papers 
carried  such  headlines  as  "Girl  to  Escape 


Deportation";  "Preferred  Deportation  to 
Matrimony";  "Marriage  Opens  U.  S. 
Gates,"  and  so  on.  This  perhaps  comes 
partly  from  the  advice  of  good  humored  in- 
spectors and  partly  from  a  general  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  law.  In  contradiction  of 
this  I  quote  from  a  letter  from  a  former 
immigration  commissioner: 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  immigration  inspectors  to 
admit  girls  upon  condition  that  they  subsequently 
marry.  If  such  aliens  are  in  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
spectors clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to  land 
they,  of  course,  may  after  admission  be  guided  by 
their  own  wishes  as  to  whether  they  marry. 

It  is  the  custom  of  our  society  to  report 
back  to  Ellis  Island  all  cases  in  which  girls 
giving  marriage  as  their  reason  for  coming 
here  have  not  gone  through  with  the  mar- 
riage, but  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance 
in  which  any  step  toward  deportation  has 
been  taken  as  a  result  of  that  information 
alone.  The  fear  of  deportation,  however, 
due  to  the  very  general  misconception  that 
this  will  result  from  a  failure  to  marry, 
seems  to  have  been  decidedly  harmful  in 
some  cases.     For  Instance: 

About  ten  years  ago  a  young  Swedish  girl  came  to 
America  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  had  known  but 
had  not  seen  since  childhood.  She  found  him  different 
in  every  way  from  what  she  had  expected — in  the  posi- 
tion he  held,  his  standing  in  the  community  and  more 
especially  in  his  standards  of  cleanliness.  Alone  here 
and  in  fear  of  being  sent  back  by  the  government,  she 
married  him.  She  lived  with  him  for  about  seven 
years,  bearing  three  children,  but  is  now  in  a  state 
hospital  for  the  insane.  Her  psychosis  seems  to  have 
been  brought  on  largely  by  the  fact  of  her  alliance 
with  a  man  to  whom  she  was  in  no  way  suited. 

Several  factors  "concerned  with  the  gran^ 
ing  of  marriage  licenses  further  complicaj 
the  problem.    In  New  York  City  a  license  j 
granted   upon    application    of    both  partiij 
to    the    Marriage    License    Bureau,    whic 
means  that  the  marriage  can  take  place 
once.      Were    there    a    legal    provision    fc 
filing    an    application    a    number    of    dai 
before  the  license  is  actually  issued,  or  soi 
necessity   for  a   residence   in   the  city,   tl 
efforts  of  the  social  worker  to  secure  facj 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  marriage  woul 
probably  be  more  successful,  as  even  wh< 
we  make  inquiries  by  wire  the  marriage 
sometimes    completed    before   we    can   g^ 
an  answer. 
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Tilly  M,  aged  32,  was  discharged  to  our  society 
by  the  Customs  Inspector  on  her  arrival  here  from 
England.  A  year  previous  to  her  coming  she  had 
answered  a  matrimonial  advertisement  in  an  English 
newspaper,  and  thereby  had  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  a  Mr.  R  in  a  western  town.  Mr.  R  had 
told  her  that  he  was  36  years  of  age,  had  considerable 
property  and  was  earning  a  comfortable  salary  as 
a  locomotive  fireman.  He  had  expected  to  meet  the 
girl  on  her  arrival  here  but  was  delayed  because  of 
his  work  and  our  society  took  care  of  Miss  M  until 
he  arrived  a  few  days  later.  We  at  once  started  in- 
quiries concerning  Mr.  R  through  a  social  agency, 
but  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  town  some  time 
was  consumed  in  getting  a  report.  We  urged  Miss 
M  to  postpone  her  marriage  until  we  could  be  certain 
that  tbere  was  nothing  to  stand  in  its  way,  but  she 
was  impatient  and  the  ceremony  was  performed.  The 
report  from  the  local  agency,  which  came  later,  told 
us  that  Mr.  R  was  in  general  very  well  thought  of 
in  the  community,  but  that  it  had  been  rumored  that 
he  had  been  married  previously  and  had  a  wife  in 
another  city.  After  the  girl  was  married  she  wrote 
to  us  telling  us  that  she  was  very  unhappy,  not  only 
because  of  the  loneliness  of  the  small  town  in  which 
they  lived  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  report  con- 
cerning her  husband's  wife  and  children  had  reached 
her.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  wait  some  days  for 
the  license  we  might  have  had  facts  to  lay  before 
the  girl  which  would  have  prevented  her  later  unhap- 
piness. 

The  issuance  of  out-of-hour  licenses 
seems  to  offer  another  aid  to  hasty  mar- 
riages, although  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  practice  is  not  as  prevalent  in  New 
York  City  as  in  some  smaller  communities. 
The  nearness  of  New  York  City  to  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  also  affords  a  very 
easy  way  of  escaping  the  New  York  law, 
which  does  not  permit  remarriage  after 
divorce,  if  the  person  applying  for  a  license 
is  the  defendant,  until  a  period  of  three 
years  has  elapsed  and  then  only  when  the 
decree  has  been  modified  by  the  court. 

Instances  in  which  we  have  previous 
opportunity  to  know  something  of  either 
the  girl  or  her  fiance  are,  of  course,  much 
simpler.  The  difficulty  here,  however,  is 
that  the  request  for  us  to  meet  the  girl 
usually  comes  such  a  short  time  before  her 
arrival  as  to  give  us  almost  no  time  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  marriage  is  suitable. 
Another  unfortunate  feature  is  that  while 
our  facilities  for  learning  something  of  the 
man  are  limited,  those  for  knowing  anything 
about  the  girl  are  practically  nil.  Thus  we 
fall  into  that  practice  from  which  social 
workers  have  freed  themselves  with  such 
difficulty — of  devoting  all  our  efforts  to  the 
protection   of   the   woman.      Our   inquiries 


must  at  best  be  largely  concerned  with  ex- 
ternals; but  when  we  have  verified  the 
fact  that  the  man  is  unmarried  and  earning 
enough  to  support  a  wife,  and  something 
of  his  reputation,  we  are  at  any  rate  better 
equipped  than  if  we  have  his  stor>"  alone. 
When  the  appointment  or  reference  is  made 
by  outsiders,  particularly  relatives,  and 
there  is  sufficient  time  before  arrival,  we 
are  frequently  able  to  do  something  really 
constructive. 

At  the  request  of  a  young  man  who  had  known  Miss 
L,  19  years  old,  in  France,  while  in  Army  Service, 
our  society  undertook  to  investigate  the  desirability 
of  her  marriage  to  an  American  whom  she  had  also 
met  while  he  was  in  the  ser\'ice.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  man  whom  she  proposed  marrying  was  already 
married  and  his  wife  was  making  an  effort  to  secure  a 
divorce;  also  that  he  had  a  reputation  for  drink  and 
immorality  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  criminal 
associates.  Miss  L  was  advised  not  to  take  the  trip 
to  America  in  order  to  consummate  her  intended 
marriage,  and  was  very  glad  to  know  the  real  situation 
here. 

Perhaps  the  most  baffling  situations  are 
those  in  which  the  couple  have  had  no  pre- 
vious acquaintanceship  andhavemetthrough 
the  benevolent  offices  of  a  matrimonial 
paper,  so  that  frequently  they  are  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  we  are.  In  these  contracts 
the  question  of  payment  of  passage  money 
always  plays  a  very  large  part;  the  man 
naturally  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  expect 
the  girl  to  marry  him,  while  she  frequently 
feels  almost  forced  to  marry  because  of  her 
indebtedness,  which  she  has  no  way  of  re- 
paying. There  is,  too,  the  fact  that  even 
if  the  man  proves  unsuitable,  she  dislikes 
to  return  to  her  home  unmarried.  A  number 
of  girls  who  have  found  the  marriages  they 
hoped  for  impossible  have  preferred  to 
remain  here  and  to  pay  back  the  passage 
money  in  small  sums,  sometimes  through 
social  agencies. 

Among  Armenians  and  other  Oriental 
groups  the  famous  picture  bride  and  the 
marriage  arranged  by  relatives  or  marriage 
brokers  is  frequent.  Our  difficulties  in 
giving  advice  in  these  instances  are  increased 
because  the  Oriental  does  not  conceive  of 
marriage  as  a  contract  of  equals  as  western 
countries  do.  In  one  instance  such  a  mar- 
riage was  arranged  for  a  seventeen  year 
old  girl  by  a  well  known  church  orphanage 
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maintained  by  American  funds.  Their 
worker  told  us  that  they  frequently  made 
such  arrangements — which  bring  Oriental 
standards  of  marriage  to  America.  The 
embarrassment  that  girls  of  other  races 
feel  in  not  having  consummated  their  in- 
tended marriages  is  intensified  to  acute 
disgrace  in  the  mind  of  the  Armenian  and 
it  sometimes  seems  as  though  she  feels  that 
a 'marriage  must  be  arranged  at  any  cost. 
A  change  in  the  plans  of  such  girls  usually 
takes  place  only  when  a  more  desirable 
suitor  appears  on  the  scene. 

Couples  whose  knowledge  of  each  other  is 
slight  form  a  difficult  group.  Each  usually 
has  a  mental  picture  of  the  other,  more  or 
less  rose  colored,  and  the  attraction  is  apt 
to  be  a  general  desire  for  marriage  rather 
than  any  attachment  to  the  person  as  an 
individual.  They  have  perhaps  known  each 
other  in  childhood,  for  a  few  days'  flirtation 
or  during  the  brief  furlough  of  a  man  who 
appeared  handsomer  in  uniform  than  as  a 
mere  civilian.  There  are  changes  in  social 
status,  differences  in  education  and  occupa- 
tion and  appearance  which  the  girl's  fancies 
about  an  ideal  lover  have  never  made  a 
reality  until  she  is  actually  confronted  with 
the  man  as  he  appears  to-day. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  young  Croatian  girl  was  dis- 
charged to  us  by  the  immigration  inspectors.  She 
was  pretty  and  attractive  and  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  her  fiance,  who  was  rough  and  unkempt 
looking.  Both  had  been  brought  up  in  a  little  town, 
and  the  man  had  left  for  this  country  when  the  girl 
was  little  more  than  a  child.  She  went  through  gram- 
mar school  and  through  a  higher  school  and  is  probably 
considered  well  educated  in  her  community.  She 
had  not  seen  her  fiance  for  eight  years.  Meanwhile 
he  had  settled  in  a  Pennsylvania  coal  mining  com- 
munity and  was  making  good  wages.  Pictures  had 
been  exchanged  recently  with  the  result  that  he  paid 
her  passage  here  for  the  purpose  of  marriage.  She 
went  through  with  the  ceremony,  although  she  felt 
a  strong  repulsion  toward  the  man  because  of  his 
appearance  and  the  feeling  that  he  occupied  a  different 
place  in  the  community  from  what  she  expected. 
Later  the  social  agency  to  whom  we  referred  the  matter 
wrote  us  that,  shortly  after  the  marriage  (in  company 
with  one  of  the  wedding  guests)  the  girl  had  disap- 
peared. 

The  question  of  color  often  plays  a  part 

in    these   marriages.     The   way   in   which 

certain    American    communities    segregate 

black  and  white  people  is,  of  course,  almost 

unknown    in    some    countries    in    Europe. 

This   is   particularly   true   in    the   case   of 


English  girls  who  have  met  colored  soldiers 
abroad  where  they  were  received  as  equals 
and  are  completely  aghast  at  learning  how 
the  question  of  color  is  regarded  in  this 
country.  We,  of  course,  make  no  attempt 
to  influence  the  girl  not  to  marry  but  try, 
as  in  other  cases,  merely  to  lay  the  facts 
about  the  individual  before  her  and  to  let  her 
know  that  she  will  have  to  look  forward  to 
associating  only  with  negroes  or  mulattoes, 
and  will  be  more  or  less  an  outsider  both 
with  white  and  colored  groups. 

Cases  in  which  marriage  is  given  as  the 
reason  for  coming  to  America  but  where 
marriage  is  not  really  contemplated  by  one 
or  both  parties  are  numerous.  Perhaps 
the  largest  group  is  that  in  which  the  man  is 
used  by  the  girl  in  order  to  have  her  passage 
paid  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  not 
going  through  with  the  ceremony.  There 
are,  of  course,  various  other  misunder- 
standings— as  when  girls  come  over  ex- 
pecting a  man  to  marry  them  but  find  on 
arrival  that  he  has  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

Not  infrequently  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  of  American  law  makes 
for  misunderstanding.     Sometimes  the  girl 
believes  she  is  married  as  soon  as  the  licen? 
is  secured,  or  she  refuses  to  live  with  her 
husband    until    the    church    ceremony    is  , 
performed,  not  trusting  the  civil  ceremony.  I 
We   have   under  care  at  present  a   young 
Greek  girl  who  is   about  to  return   home 
because  her  husband,  with  whom  she  has 
never  lived,   refu'ses   to   have  a   church   a? 
well  as  a  civil  ceremony.    Not  long  ago  our 
society  was  called -into  court  to  testify  as  t 
what    actually   occurred    in  the   case    of 
Swedish  woman,   when   ten  years  ago  she 
was  discharged  to  our  care  on  her  arrival 
here  from  Sweden.     She  testified  that  she 
did  not  know  she  was  being  married  at  the 
City  Hall,  where  the  civil  ceremony  took 
place,  and  that  later  a  church  ceremony  wa 
forced  upon  her.     She  is  now  suing  for  ai. 
annulment  on  the  grounds  of  undue  coercion. 

I  have  shown  some  of  the  complication 
which  we  must  face  in  this  particular  prob 
lem  of  the  immigrant  group.  We  mus 
accomplish  a  most  difficult  case  work  task, 
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usually  with  unwilling  clients  eager  to 
cany  out  their  own  already  formulated 
plans;  we  have  no  authority  to  hold  them 
until  we  can  get  the  information  which  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  helpful  advice,  nor 
have  we  the  time  necessary  to  establish  the 
friendly  contacts  which  are  necessary  if  we 
are  to  persuade  them  to  postpone  their 
plans  pending  our  advice.  All  too  often  we 
must  simply  help  the  girl  to  reach  her  des- 
tination, asking  whatever  social  agency 
there  is  in  the  town  to  which  she  is  going  to 
meet  and  care  for  her.  If  she  is  going  to  a 
small,  out-of-the-way  village  there  is  usually 
no  social  worker  to  whom  we  can  refer  her. 
A  number  of  plans  for  modifying  this 
situation  have  been  suggested.  Not  long 
ago  a  young  French  girl,  a  stowaway, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  brought 
over  on  a  freight  ship.  She  was  the  only 
woman  on  board.  In  this  instance  the  usual 
ruling  of  sending  a  stowaway  back  on  the 
same  ship  on  which  she  has  come  over  was 
not  adhered  to,  and  the  girl  was  later  sent 
back  on  a  French  liner.  As  a  result  of  this 
case,  I  have  understood  that  a  new  ruling 
has  been  made  that  stowaways  must  now 
go  before  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry. 
Would  it  be  too  much  of  a  restriction  of 
personal  liberty  to  isolate  the  most  difficult 
of  the  groups  of  girls  coming  here  for  mar- 
riage— that  is,  those  who  do  not  know  their 
fiances — and  bring  the  girls  before  the 
Board  of  Special  Inquiry,  detaining  them 
either  at  Ellis  Island  or  in  some  designated 
place  until  a  social  worker  maintained  by 
the  government  or  by  a  private  agency  at- 
tached to  the  Board  of  Inquiry  could  be 
reasonably  sure  that  it  was  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  girl  to  discharge  her?  This 
would,  of  course,  mean  a  considerable 
burden  of  work  for  the  Board  of  Special 
Inquiry,  to  which  the  social  worker  would 
report  back  if  such  a  plan  were  at  all 
possible,  but  it  would  seem  to  safeguard 
not  only  the  individual  girl  but  the  com- 
munity as  well.  My  thought  would  be  that 
this  would  not,  of  course,  preclude  admis- 
sion in  any  way,  if  the  girl  were  eligible 
for  admission,  but  would  merely  delay  it 


until  she  could  be  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

The  plan  does  not  include  the  very  large 
group  of  young  people  who  do  know  one 
another  before  the  girl  comes  over  for 
marriage.  The  present  way  of  handling  this 
large  group  is  haphazard  and  our  success 
is  probably  small  in  comparison  with  the 
possibility  for  service.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  every  man  whose  fiancee  is  coming  to 
this  country  and  who  has  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  her  to  file  with  Ellis 
Island  an  affidavit  before  the  girl  comes 
over,  these  affidavits  to  be  referred  for 
further  inquiry  to  a  social  agency  or  a 
special  immigration  officer  who  has  had 
case  work  training,  so  that  when  the  girl 
arrives  the  necessity  for  detaining  her  with 
all  the  irritation  and  delay  involved  would 
not  usually  be  necessary?  The  inquiries, 
of  course,  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  most 
tactful  way  possible;  but  such  a  plan  would 
seem  to  do  away  with  many  of  the  difficulties 
and  much  of  the  machinery  when  the  girl 
actually  arrives.  The  affidavits  alone  mean 
little,  as  there  is  almost  no  one  who  cannot 
get  a  notary  public  to  sign  such  general 
statements.  We  recently  had  an  instance 
in  which  we  wrote  to  a  notary  public  in  a 
small  town  who  had  signed  an  aflidavit  for 
a  man  who  had  later  refused  to  go  through 
with  his  contemplated  marriage,  and  were 
told  that  he  hardly  knew  the  man,  but 
thought  the  matter  was  all  right,  since  he 
merely  wished  to  be  married! 

Until  some  comprehensive  plan  is  adopted, 
private  agencies  can,  of  course,  continue  as 
at  present:  making  inquiry  beforehand  when 
girls  are  discharged  direct,  doing  what  is 
possible  to  hold  them  until  suitable  advice 
can  be  given  and  some  facts  secured,  and 
continuing  to  send  to  Ellis  Island  reports  on 
individual  cases,  hoping  that  this  collection 
of  information  may  at  some  time  have  value 
in  making  a  new  plan.  Our  easy  phrases 
about  welcoming  the  immigrant  to  a  demo- 
cratic country  will  have  little  value  until  we 
offer  this  large  group  of  young  people  the 
careful  and  individualized  treatment,  the 
doing  of  quite  different  things  for  different 
people,  which  democracy  really  means. 
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A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY 

A  NEW  PROBLEM  AND  FURTHER  COMMENTS 


A  S  WE  venture  further  into  the  field  of 
/-%  ethical  problems,  we  find  not  only 
"*-  "^  more  mooted  questions,  but  the 
same  question  presenting  many  different 
aspects.  The  blanket  question  as  to  what 
a  social  case  worker  shall  consider  privileged 
information  is  chameleon  in  its  changes 
according  as  our  client  is  child  or  adult, 
normal  or  subnormal,  and  so  on.  We 
presented  in  the  February  issue  a  problem 
which  involved  the  giving  of  confidential 
information  about  an  adult  who  was  sus- 
pected of  a  crime;  we  present  herewith  a 
problem  which  involves  a  child. 

The  Problem 
Little  Marie,  a  shy  ten-year-old  girl,  was 
assaulted  by  her  father  during  her  mother's 
absence  from  home.  There  was  no  witness 
to  corroborate  the  child's  story,  but  under 
medical  observation  it  was  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  she  had  told  the  truth.  As  the 
mother  was  ill  and  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  be  at  home  to  protect  the  little  girl  (the 
father  was  finally  committed  for  a  brief  term 
by  the  court)  the  family  society  had  to  place 
Marie  in  a  foster  home.  Should  the  case 
worker  have  told  the  temporary  foster 
mother,  who  had  other  children  of  the  same 
age  under  care,  the  full  story  of  the  child's 
mistreatment? 

Comments 

We  discussed  this  problem  with  a  group 
of  case  workers,  of  whom  a  few  were  staunch 
advocates  of  protecting  case  workers — as 
doctors  and  lawyers  are  protected — from 
the  necessity  of  violating  the  confidence 
of  their  clients. 

"After  all,  your  relationship  to  the 
child  in  this  case  is  diff^erent  from  your 
relationship  to  an  adult,"  suggested  one 
worker.  "You  are  her  guardian  and  pro- 
tector, in  loco  parentis,  as  it  were.  The  fact 
that  she  is  an  involuntary  agent  lays  an 
even  greater  obligation  upon  the  case  worker 
to  protect  her  confidence." 


"In  this  case,  however,"  rejoined  an- 
other, "is  it  not  true  that  the  foster  mother 
should  have  full  information  about  the 
girl  for  the  very  purpose  of  protecting  her.^ 
How  can  we  expect  co-operation  in  a  case 
work  plan,  if  we  withhold  some  of  our  most 
important  information.'"' 

Between  these  two  points  of  view  were 
many  gradations:  "Why  prejudice  the  foster 
mother  against  the  child,  who  was  the 
victim  and  not  herself  responsible?"  "If 
the  relationship  is  to  be  temporary  and 
the  case  worker  is  supervising  even  from  a 
distance,  isn't  it  a  hardship  for  the  child  to 
have  her  mistreatment  generally  known?" 
"If  the  care  were  to  be  in  a  permanent  home 
(i.  e.,  adoption),  is  it  fair  to  the  parents  not 
to  tell  them  all  the  details?" 

Is  there  some  workable  plan  of  action 
which  in  this  particular  case  would  protect 
equally  well  the  best  interests  of  the  child 
and  the  foster  home? 

We  invite  your  comments  and  suggestions. 


Another   Viewpoint  on  the  N  Problem 

Another  case  worker  in  the  society  which 
had  been  dealing  with  the  N  family  con- 
tributes some  further  developments  in  the 
problem: 

"N   showed   up   early   in   February   and. 
came  to  our  ofiice  asking  to  be  helped  to' 
find  work.    His  attitude  was  rather  violent 
and   defiant   and    he   remarked   that   if   he 
didn't  get  a  job  he  could  of  course  get  a 
gun  and  hold  someone  up,  but  no  talk  was 
had  with  him  concerning  the  crime  of  which  i 
he   was   accused,  as  the  secretary  was   ill. 
On  a  later  visit  he  was  asked  if  he  had  ever 
been  arrested  on  any  charge,   and   replied 
in  the  negative.     Information  was  sent  to 
the   Automobile   Association    in    the   other 
city   that   he   was   at  home   and   could   b 
apprehended.     They  placed  the  matter  ii. 
the  hands  of  a  firm  of  private  detectives  in 
our  city,  and  one  morning  when  N  was  at 
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our  office  reporting  progress  in  finding  work, 
a  detective  forced  his  way  into  the  office, 
impersonating  a  client,  and  asking  'Have 
you  found  me  a  job  yet?'  The  secretary 
felt  obliged  to  'play  up'  to  the  detective's 
lead,  and  took  him  into  her  private  office, 
where  he  asked  if  N  was  the  man  he  had 
seen  in  the  outer  office.  She  admitted  that 
he  was  and  the  detective  told  her  that  he 
was  only  being  shadowed  and  promised  her 
that  the  arrest  would  not  be  made  in  our 
office.  Some  days  after  this  we  learned  that 
N  had  been  arrested,  extradited,  tried  and 
sentenced  to  a  year  and  a  half  in  prison. 

"Mr.  S,  of  the  Automobile  Association, 
who  had  seemed  to  comprehend  so  clearly 
the  social  issues  involved,  and  had  promised 
to  help  secure  a  mental  examination  (which 
had  been  one  great  reason  why  the  society 
was  willing  to  give  the  information)  wrote 
that  he  had  been  dissuaded  by  the  district 
attorney  from  asking  for  this  examination 
as  the  district  attorney  had  convinced  him 
that  if  the  young  man  were  found  to  be 
feebleminded  it  would  result  in  a  longer 
separation  from  his  family  than  otherwise." 

The  contributor  goes  on  to  state  her 
own  views  of  the  ethical  principles  in- 
volved, in  which  she  differs  sharply  from  the 
person  first  interviewed: 

"By  going  out  of  our  way  to  give  the 
authorities  information  as  to  our  client's 
whereabouts  we  have  thus  (i)  betrayed 
the  confidence  which  he  showed  in  coming 
to  our  office  for  help;  (2)  subjected  our 
secretary  to  the  humiliating  experience  of 
participating  in  the  sort  of  play-acting 
which  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  average 
detective;  (3)  failed  in  our  attempt  to 
secure  a  reasoned  punishment  on  the  basis 
of  his  probably  defective  mentality. 


"I  believe  that  we  should  have  refused 
the  information  requested,  that  we  should 
have  attempted  to  secure  a  strong  hold  over 
the  weak-natured  young  man,  secured  his 
mental  examination  through  our  own  efforts 
in  this  city,  and  sought  to  induce  him  to 
give  himself  up  voluntarily  for  the  crime,  a 
confession  of  which  could  probably  have 
been  secured  from  him.  We  should  probably 
have  had  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
support  of  his  family  in  the  event  of  his 
confession. 

"^ly  belief  is  conditioned  upon  my 
feeling  that  our  first  duty  is  toward  our 
client,  and  that  only  secondarily  are  we 
concerned  with  aiding  the  efforts  of  police 
authorities  and  others  to  secure  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders  against  society.  Everyone 
concedes  that  the  ends  of  justice  itself  are 
better  served  by  an  accused  criminal  being 
able  to  give  his  full  confidence  to  his  lawyer, 
secure  from  betrayal.  I  believe  that,  simi- 
larly, the  ends  of  society  are  better  served  by 
a  recognized  relation  between  social  worker 
and  client  which  permits  her  to  keep  the 
confidences  reposed  in  her  without  being 
regarded  as  violating  the  law  or  conniving 
at  crime  thereby.  Only  in  case  we  could 
have  been  sure  in  advance  (i)  that  the 
young  man  committed  the  crime  of  which 
he  had  only  been  accused,  not  convicted; 
(2)  that  he  was  mentally  responsible  for  his 
act;  and  (3)  that  the  punishment  which 
would  be  given  him  would  be  beneficial  not 
only  to  society  but  to  the  client  himself, 
would  we  have  been  justified  in  giving  the 
information.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  instrumental  in  securing  the 
punishment  of  clients  only  when  this  will 
bring  about  beneficial  results  as  a  part  of 
the  case  work  method." 
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THE  SMALL  TOWN  SECRETARY  AND  THE 
COMMUNITY  PROGRAM 

RUTH    HILL 

Associate  Field  Director,  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
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'E  ARE  all  anxious  to  be  leaders 
in  these  days  of  rapid  changes. 
The  family  society  that  cannot 
boast  having  started  people  thinking  along 
lines  of  social  action  feels  only  half  justified 
in  its  existence.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
sides  to  a  board  meeting  is  the  discussion 
that  was  not  planned  in  the  order  of  busi- 
ness but  shows  some  independent  thinking 
along  social  lines.  A  sort  of  limbo  exists 
in  the  progressive  society's  office  where 
unclaimed  and  often  chaotic  theories  are 
dropped,  to  be  taken  up  at  some  later  date 
or  discarded  after  frank  inquiry.  But  the 
initiating  of  movements  has  an  almost 
hypnotic  fascination.  It  seems  so  easy 
after  one  successful  program  has  been 
launched  to  keep  on  "starting  things"  for 
the  town. 

Where  the  only  group  interested  os- 
tensibly in  civic  endeavor  is  the  family 
society,  one  may  find  that  group  consider- 
ing, fostering  or  often  actually  monopolizing 
every  pet  hobby  of  every  board  member 
of  day  nursery,  clinic,  transients'  lodge  or 
housing  survey  committee.  The  casual 
onlooker  says  "Fine  work!"  and  "I'm  so 
glad  you  are  tackling  that  particular  prob- 
lem," and  walks  off.  Whether  the  larger 
cities  can  wisely  go  into  allied  fields  with 
specially  trained  workers  in  charge  of  each 
so-called  department  is  not  a  matter  for 
discussion  in  this  p^per.  What  weighs  upon 
the  writer's  mind  is  the  result  in  smaller 
places  where  the  staff  consists  of  only  two 
or  three  workers  and  where  many  of  these 
different  so-called  community  programs  are 
being  promoted. 

Modern  terms  in  social  science  are  vaguely 
defined  and  even  more  vaguely  used  at 
first.  For  clearness  at  tlie  start  let  us  say 
that  the  "community  program"  as  here 
used  includes  any  community  endeavor, 
social  and  unrestricted  in   its  application, 
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other  than   the   general   family   case   work 
program.    Let  us  also  narrow  our  field  down 
to  cities  in  which  the  family  society  is  one 
of   not   more   than    three   already   existing 
organizations  for  social  work.     Let  us  also 
assume  that  the  staff  does  not  consist  of 
more   than   three,    including   stenographer.  \ 
Into  this  seemingly  restricted  class  fall  the  ! 
majority  of  the  family  societies.     Here  we  i 
find  the  most  complicated  duties  undertaken  ! 
by  the  secretary,  the  board  acquiescing  in  j 
this  method  of 'endless  taking  on.    Here  it  is  j 
often  the  very  same  overworked  executive 
who   decries   volunteer   help   or   committee 
work.     "  I  can  do  it  so  much  better  myself  i 
and  always  have  to  in  the  end  anyhow,"  is  \ 
her  explanation. 

I  wonder  if  the  recent  crowding  of  newly 
graduated  students  into  executive  positions  i 
of  considerable  leadership  is  not  responsible  j 
for  this  restless  ambition  to  start  everything,  j 
The  patient  hours  spent  at  case  work  prob- 
lems are  all  too  drudging  to  the  secretary , 
and  she  longs  to  see  results.    Town  reforms  | 
are    more    visible    than    family    character 
building;  so  the  secretary  throws  her  en- 
thusiasm   into    the    former.      The    board, 
knowing  little  enough  about  the  burden  of 
family  work,  though  this  should  continue  to! 
take   all  of  the    secretary's    time,    gladly 
backs  her  up  in  a  proposition  to  survey  the 
town  for  housing  conditions  or  extent  of 
illness,  administration  of  public  poor  fundr 
etc.      But,    you    say,    any    intelligent   ca^ 
worker  is  not  going  to  let  these  great  neeu 
go  untouched.    True,  but  those  great  needs 
are  not  met  by  having  one  or  two  worker 
do   a   smattering  of  everything.     Grantc 
that  it  takes  two  years  ordinarily  to  c- 
tablish  a  new  society  in  standards  of  gener: 
family  work,  that  does  not  mean  that  tli 
third  year  can   be  one  of  branching  oui 
promiscuously  with    health   programs,   rec- 
reation plans  or  convalescent  camps. 
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Each  new  endeavor  calls  for  community- 
backing  as  to  advisability  in  starting  and 
general  outline.  Here  is  a  big  chance  for 
the  secretary  to  exert  her  teaching  powers, 
always  conceding  committee  chairmanship 
to  a  local  person.  Unless  there  is  willingness 
to  serve  on  a  committee  to  look  into  the 
question  of  some  new  venture  for  the  family 
society,  the  secretary  can  be  pretty  sure 
that  more  propaganda  work  is  necessary. 
A  firm  refusal  on  the  secretary's  part  to  ac- 
cept full  responsibility  in  a  proposed  pro- 
gram will  help  the  board  to  see  her  relation 
to  the  town  as  a  guide  rather  than  as  jack 
of  all  trades. 

How  is  the  secretary  to  find  this  local 
leadership  for  new  programs?  By  knowing 
her  people  and  interesting  them  in  case 
committees,  as  friendly  visitors,  office  vol- 
unteers and  special  advisers.  Her  clients 
themselves  represent  every  need  in  the 
community.  Let  her  bring  these  needs 
before  the  board  or  committees  by  the 
individual  approach  method,  giving  the 
execution  of  some  definite  family  plan  to 
local  members  as  often  as  possible.  The 
discussions  that  follow  in  the  interviews 
between  secretary  and  volunteer  worker 
give  fine  chances  for  showing  the  way  to- 
ward community  action  that  will  remedy 
conditions.  Giving  a  volunteer  the  task  of 
finding  a  practical  nurse  on  a  case  will  do 
more  toward  educating  that  citizen  of  the 
town  to  its  need  of  a  nursing  association 
than  talks  before  the  board. 

It  comes  down  to  the  question  of  helping 
the  town  to  help  itself,  and  not  superim- 
posing plans  for  social  improvement  that 
the  town  is  not  educated  to.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  this  teaching  principle  in 
work  with  our  families,  but  often  forget 
that  the  community  is  only  a  bigger  family. 
This  is  not  just  theoretical,  this  talk  about 


preparing  the  town  for  a  new  program  as 
you  would  ground  before  planting.  The 
sad  reality  of  several  societies,  groaning 
under  the  burden  of  about  five  distinct  jobs 
with  scant  local  backing,  shows  the  tragedy 
of  zeal  without  thoroughness.  The  gospel 
of  looking  before  you  leap  should  be  preached 
to  all  societies  and  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  go 
by  in  determining  on  any  community  pro- 
gram is  this :  do  not  go  beyond  the  educating 
stage  with  a  movement  until  local  leader- 
ship stands  ready  to  assume  full  responsi- 
bility. This  leadership  may  be  among  the 
board  members  or  outside — that  is  another 
question.  At  least  you  can  be  sure  it  is  a 
local  group  expressing  itself — a  natural 
process,  not  a  grafted  one. 

This  takes  patience,  waiting  for  the 
community  to  stand  on  its  own  legs.  Much 
steering  may  be  needed  and  should  be 
gladly  given  by  the  secretary — ^but  lifting, 
never.  All  growth  is  gradual,  so  the  social 
worker's  task  is  a  slow  one.  We  need  to 
remember  this  natural  fact  when  our  en- 
thusiasm to  create  better  social  conditions 
is  dampened  by  sheer  indiiference.  Case 
work  and  assembling  facts  from  these  cases 
with  which  to  fight  for  public  sentiment  is 
the  better,  sounder  foundation  for  a  new 
movement,  and,  most  important  of  all,  this 
keeps  your  society's  function,  family  social 
work,  ever  before  the  public.  These  pro- 
grams that  spring  up  over  night  and  are 
undertaken  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
case  work  are  like  mushrooms  in  their  early 
decay.  A  town  that  has  seen  a  clinic  es- 
tablished and  fail  is  infinitely  more  sus- 
picious about  the  next  venture.  We  all 
need  to  think  our  jobs  through  and,  as 
Thoreau  has  urged,  to  "live  one  day  as 
deliberately  as  nature  and  not  be  thrown 
off  the  track  by  every  nutshell  or  mosquito's 
wing  that  falls  on  the  rails." 
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EDITORIAL 

DOES  your  legislature  meet  this  year? 
Then  watch  out  for  the  introduction 
of  a  so-called  "blanket  bill"  for 
securing  rights  and  privileges  for  women, 
identical  in  all  respects  with  those  of  men. 
These  bills  are  being  modeled  on  a  Federal 
Constitutional  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
National  Women's  Party,  and  will  be 
pushed  in  every  state  whose  legislature 
meets  this  year.  They  will  be — or  should 
be — vigorously  opposed  by  Consumers' 
Leagues,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Women's  Trade  Unions,  and  social  agencies 
interested  in  family  welfare. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  a  bill  securing 
political  equality  for  women.  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley  of  the  National  Consumers'  League 
says, 

All  modern-minded  people  desire,  of  course,  that 
women  should  have  full  political  equality  and  also  be 
free  from  the  old  exclusions  from  the  bench,  the  bar, 
the  pulpit,  the  highest  ranges  of  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession, and  of  the  civil  service.  Obviously  all  elective 
and  appointive  offices  should  be  open  to  women  and 
they  should  have  every  opportunity  for  jury  duty  and 
the  right  to  equal  guardianship  of  their  children. 

But  present  state  laws  differ  widely  on 
all  these  points,  and  the  best  way  to  meet 
them  is  to  secure  the  passage  as  soon  as 
possible  of  bills  correcting  specific  inequali- 
ties and  injustices  in  the  status  of  women 


in  the  states  where  they  occur.  This  is  the 
program  to  which  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  bent  its  energies. 

The  program  of  blanket,  equalizing  legis- 
lation, mothered  by  enthusiasts  of  the 
National  Women's  Party,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  secures  passage,  has  been  held  by 
eminent  legal  opinion  to  jeopardize  all 
safeguards  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  working 
conditions  for  women  in  industry,  so  pain- 
fully and  slowly  gained.  In  states  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  a  law  prohibiting 
night  work  for  women,  this  law  will  be 
rendered  void.  Men  and  women  will  be 
equally  responsible  for  the  support  of  their 
children,  so  that  deserters  and  non-sup- 
porters need  no  longer  fear  being  compelled 
to  support  their  families.  In  the  strictest 
interpretation,  men  will  be  eligible  for  civil 
service  positions  now  held  by  women  only, 
such  as  matrons  of  girls'  reformatories. 
Mothers'  pensions  will  have  to  disappear, 
or  else  be  granted  to  fathers  as  well.  Sex 
offenses  like  rape  will  be  difficult  to  pros- 
ecute, since  penalties  would  have  to  apply 
equally  to  both  sexes. 

What  can  we  do? 

1.  Write  now  to  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  44  East  23  d  Street,  New 
York,  and  secure  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Kelley's 
"Twenty  Questions  about  the  Federal 
Amendment  Proposed  by  the  Nationaj 
Women's  Party." 

2.  Get  in  touch  with  the  State  ConsumJ 
ers'  League  and  League  of  Women's  Voters 
and  find  out  whether  they  are  watching  xhi 
situation. 

3.  Watch  your  legislature,  and,  if  such 
bill  is  introduced,  examine  it  carefully  in  the 
light  of  the  "Twenty  Questions."     Submit 
it  to  the  best  lawyers  you  can  reach. 

4.  If  the  bill  seems  likely  to  work  hard^ 
ship  to  your  clients,  and  you  decide  tc 
oppose  it  by  publicity,  public  meetings,  an( 
so  on,  the  American  Association  for  Organiz^ 
•ng  Family  Social  Work  has  a  good  deal  oi 
material,  secured  from  various  states,  01 
which  it  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  on  re-j 
quest  to  member  societies. 
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A  METHOD  OF  CASE  PRESENTATION 

AUGUSTA    F.  BROXNER 

"Judge  Baker  foundation,  Boston 

A  POINT  has  been  reached  in  the  work  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  where  the  ques- 
tion of  form  of  case  presentation  is  most  important.  It  is  hoped  very  soon  to  publish 
case  material,  especially  for  teaching  purposes,  and  it  is  greatly  desired  to  do  this  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  clear  and  readable,  but,  more  important  still,  adapted  to  study. 

The  case  study  here  given  has  already  been  used  in  a  seminar  conducted  by  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Cabot,  the  purpose  there  being  to  discuss  both  the  content  of  the  record  and  the  form  of 
presentation.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  studies  in  leaflets,  the  "findings"  on  one  page,  the 
interpretation  or  evaluation  on  the  opposite  page,  this  page  so  printed  that  there  shall  be  a 
wide  inner  margin.  This  will  make  it  possible,  for  class  teaching  purposes,  to  tear  or  cut 
off  the  interpretation  with  the  possibility  of  re-inserting  if  desired.  Recommendations  and 
later  history  can  similarly  be  removed.  Or,  when  a  case  is  restudied,  as  in  this  instance,  the 
later  study  can  be  so  dealt  with.  Interleaving  paper  can  be  used  by  the  student  for  his  own 
interpretation  which  can  later  be  compared  with  the  writer's.  For  those  not  in  school — 
judges,  probation  oflftcers,  social  workers,  teachers,  parents,  and  so  on — the  interpretation 
will  permit  of  genuine  study  while  the  margin  will  give  room  for  notes  and  comments. 

Publication  here  does  not  lend  itself  to  an  exact  reproduction  of  such  a  scheme,  but  the 
two-column  arrangement  gives  an  idea  of  what  is  intended;  the  second  column  would  in  the 
pamphlet  form  appear  on  an  opposite  page. 

Comment  and  detailed  criticism  on  both  content  and  form  are  earnestly  desired. 


Thomas  Jenkins,  8  yrs.,  7  mos.;  born  U.  S.    Father  (dead),  American;  Mother,  English.    Living  in  populous 

suburb. 
Nov.  1919,  brought  for  study  by  mother  at  suggestion  of  social  worker. 

PROBLEM 

1.  Delinquency 

(i)  Stealing 

(a)  Has  taken  money  from  home  for  several  years;  keeps  out  change. 

(b)  A  year  ago  in  court  for  stealing  from  automobiles;  put  on  probation;  case  appealed.    Three  months 

ago  again  in  court  for  stealing  from  store.     Recently  stole  over  $100  from  small  shop. 

(2)  Bunking 

(a)  Has  remained  away  from  home  overnight  on  several  occasions. 

(3)  Truancy 

(a)  Extreme  for  more  than  a  year. 

(4)  Bad  language,  disobedience,  irritability  at  home,  throwing  things,  etc. 

(5)  Street  mischief — hopping  on  cars. 

2.  Education 

(i)  Retardation — only  in  2nd  grade  (though  began  school  at  5  years);  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

DETAILS  OF   FIRST  STUDY 


Physical 
I.  Quiet,  repressed,  sensitive-looking  boy.  Rather 
mature  features.  Wt.  51  lbs.;  ht.  47  in.;  color  poor; 
strength  good  for  size;  thorax  irregularly  shaped. 
Pubertal  development  normal;  marked  phimosis. 
Many  badly  carious  teeth.  Irregular  cranial  contours; 
high  crown,  rather  poorly  formed  outstanding  ears. 
Otorrhea  and  hearing  diminished,  right  ear.  Vision 
normal.  Other  findings  negative,  except  complaint 
of  occasional  headaches. 


InUrpretation 

General  development  and  nutrition  rather  poor 
(median  for  8  yrs. — 49  in.;  59  lbs.).  This  and  anemia, 
phimosis,  teeth,  otorrhea  very  probably  directly  related 
to  irritability  and  school  problem.  Hearing  doubtless 
interferes  with  school  progress  and  leads  to  school  dis- 
satisfaction. Cause  of  headaches  not  clear.  Formation 
of  thorax,  cranium,  ears  (so-called  stigmata  of  de- 
generacy) have  no  direct  bearing. 
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Mental 

1.  Results  on  psychological  examination: 
(Attitude  toward  tests:  Indifferent;  works  in  routine 

way  with  good  attention  and  persistence,  but  with 
little  indication  of  genuine  interest.  Doesn't  like 
the  tests — "They  are  too  much  like  school.") 

Stanford-Binet,  mental  age  8  yrs.,  2  mos. 

I-  Q-)  95-  Visual  memory  and  auditory  span 
normal.  Mental  and  motor  control  up  to  norm  for 
age.  Result  on  Trabue  Language  Scale  normal. 
On  Pictorial  Completion  Test  exactly  to  age.  Work 
with  concrete  material  good  for  age.  Language 
ability  good,  but  poor  vocabulary.  Spells  no  words 
correctly  in  2nd  grade  passage,  either  orally  or  in 
writing.  Can  write  only  first  name.  Cannot  read 
at  all.  Adds  and  subtracts  simple  figures  and  multi- 
plies by  2.  Can  make  only  simplest  change  with 
money.     Information  decidedly  meagre. 

2.  Personality  Traits : 

(a)  As  reported  by  mother:  Irritable,  restless, 
stubborn,  independent,  bad-tempered,  pleasure-lov- 
ing, lies  in  self-defense,  but  confesses  readily. 

(b)  As  observed  during  study:  Quiet,  repressed, 
sensitive,   amenable,   talks   in  normally  boyish  way. 

Family  History 
(Given   by   mother   who   seemed   fairly   intelligent 
and   co-operative.     Realized  seriousness  of  problem. 
Story  in  the  main  probably  reliable.)     (Later  corrob- 
orated by  relatives.) 

1.  Father:  Born  in  U.  S.  Graduated  from  high 
school  and  from  university.  Nevertheless  was  content 
with  comparatively  low-grade  work,  such  as  street 
car  conductor.  Irregular  worker  and  poor  earner. 
Periodic  alcoholic.  Little  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
family.  At  home  particularly  mean,  selfish,  although 
made  good  impression  outside  the  home.  No  court 
record.  Died  2  years  ago  of  t.  b.  Until  this  illness 
was  healthy. 

2.  Father's  family:  Paternal  grandparents  nega- 
tive. Of  their  5  children  one  died  in  infancy;  2  are 
good,  intelligent  men;  one  alcoholic  for  short  time  in 
youth.  Paternal  aunt  well  educated^  holding  position 
of  considerable  responsibility. 

3.  Mother:  Born  England.  Graduated  from  coun- 
try school.  Came  to  U.  S.  when  about  16.  Frail- 
appearing,  but  fairly  healthy.  Reported  by  social 
worker  as  set  in  ideas. 

4.  Mother's  family:  Maternal  grandparents  normal, 
good  people.  Both  died  of  t.  b.  Of  their  12  children, 
6  died  in  infancy  or  early  life  of  unknown  causes. 
Two  maternal  uncles  left  home  young;  were  alcoholic 
and  rovers;  whereabouts  now  unknown.  Two  are 
successful  good  men,  both  engaged  in  farming.  No 
insanity,  epilepsy  or  feeblemindedness. 

5.  Siblings: 

Alfred,  13,  very  large  for  age.  Healthy.  Is  now 
in  army,  mother  having  falsified  concerning  his  age. 
In  court  3  or  4  times  for  petty  stealing  and  excessive 
truancy.    Reached  8th  grade.    (School  master  reports 


Attitude  must  be  reckoned  with  always  in  evaluating 
test  results.  Here  results  probably  reliable;  indifference 
counteracted  by  attention  and  effort. 

Normal  mentally,  of  fairly  good  general  ability 
(average  normal  according  to  rating  by  I.  Q.).  No 
special  disabilities  noted. 

Nothing  in  tests  indicates  any  lack  of  mental  bal- 
ance. 

Clear  that  school  retardation  not  due  to  mental 
defect.    Explanation  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 


Proves  importance  of  estimating  from  different 
points  of  view,  observed  by  different  people,  under 
different  conditions.  Evidently  bad  traits  may  not  be 
innate  and  irrevocable. 


Reliability  of  source  should  be  estimated.  Depends 
on  judgment  of  observer  which  may  be  incorrect. 
Corroboration  often  valuable. 

Not  known  that  such  peculiarities  as  father  showed 
are  heritable,  but  may  have  been  strong  influence  in 
upbringing  of  children. 


Evidently  good  stock. 


Nothing   important   from   standpoint   of   heredity. 


No  features  in  history  of  this  family  known  to  be 
heritable.  Wandering  has  received  some  attention  in 
relation  to  heredity. 


Delinquencies  identical  with  those  of  Tom;  perhaps 
same  causes  are  operative.  Shows  some  good  possi- 
bilities. 
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him  steeped  in  tobacco;  much  bad  language,  a  horror 
to  his  teachers;  mentally  quick;  strong  personality; 
a  leader  in  mischief;  very  fond  of  reading.) 

Julia,  12,  healthy.  Has  never  given  any  trouble. 
Recently  placed  by  mother  in  a  church  home  because 
of  mother's  difficulty  in  management  of  boys. 

Harry,  10,  in  4th  grade.  Healthy.  Extreme 
truant.  Excessive  amount  of  stealing,  much  of  it 
with  Tom.    Several  times  in  court. 

(No  other  pregnancies.) 

Developmental  History 
(Reported  by  mother.) 
Unhappy  pregnancy;  father  began  drinking  heavily 
about  mid-period  of  pregnancy.  Full  term,  normal 
delivery,  8^2  lbs.  Early  much  nutritional  difficulty. 
Bottle  fed  after  5  months.  Did  not  seem  to  grow. 
Fussy,  cranky  baby;  had  spells  of  crying  without 
any  known  cause  until  4  yrs.  old.  Used  to  throw  him- 
self on  floor  and  bang  his  head,  kick  and  scream. 
Walked  at  18  mos.  and  talked  at  2  yrs.  Measles, 
chicken  pox  mildly.  Otorrhea  began  about  a  year  ago. 
Ear  drums  punctured.     No  enuresis.    No  convulsions. 

Habits  and  Interests 
(Reported  by  mother.) 

Sleeps  quietly.  Very  fussy  about  food.  Poor 
appetite.  Eats  much  candy.  Some  smoking.  No 
bad  sex  habits  noted,  although  mother  says  has 
watched  for  these.    No  tea  or  coSFee. 

Loves  to  be  read  to.  Will  listen  to  stories  all  day, 
but  "is  too  lazy  to  learn  to  read  for  himself."  Goes 
to  movies  occasionally.  Likes  skating  and  outdoor 
life.  Fond  of  street  life;  has  boy  friends,  some  of 
whom  mother  knows  are  bad.  Last  year  an  older 
delinquent  boy  kept  him  out  once  all  night.  Knows 
of  another  boy  with  whom  he  goes  who  is  excessive 
truant;  once  took  Tom  and  Harry  to  the  beach  for 
the  day.  Thinks  older  boys  in  neighborhood  have 
taught  Tom  and  his  brother  to  steal.  Does  not  attend 
Sunday  school  or  any  clubs. 

Home  Conditions 
(Reported  by  mother,  social  worker,  Tom.) 

During  lifetime  of  father  there  was  drinking,  quarrel- 
ing, much  bad  language.  At  times  then  and  later 
there  had  been  considerable  poverty.  Since  father's 
death  mother  has  worked  out,  recently  from  2.30 
p.  M.  to  10.00  p.  M.  in  shop  next  door.  Is  able  to  watch 
children  from  the  window  and  to  come  home  to  prepare 
meals. 

Earns  $12  and  receives  from  charitable  agency  }5io 
a  week.  Alfred  contributes  $5  a  month.  Has  5  room 
apartment  for  which  pays  $25  a  month.  Reported 
clean  and  neat  but  scantily  furnished.  From  Thomas 
(see  below)  we  learn  of  sleeping  conditions  and  facts 
of  household  management. 

(Reports  on  mother  herself  from  reliable  relatives, 
school  people,  and  others  are  much  to  the  same  point: 
She  is  pale  and  tragic-looking;  admits  she  cannot 
handle  children;  takes  delinquency  of  boys  lightly; 


Evidently  sex  immunity  to  specific  causes  of  bro- 
thers' delinquencies. 

Reinforces  interpretation  of  Alfred. 


Other  than  as  related  to  some  of  present  physical 
findings  and  their  possible  consequences  nothing  has 
direct  bearing  on  present  problem.  Probably  always 
somewhat  undernourished.  Early  behavior  may 
have  physical  implication  or  be  due  to  lack  of  good 
training. 


Indirectly  important  as  related  to  delinquency;  poor 
hygiene  accentuates  physical  problems. 


Interests  normal  enough  for  age  and  upbringing. 
Gregarious.  Mother  has  recognized  bad  influences, 
but  done  nothing  about  situation.  Gives  easy  ex- 
planation for  boy's  not  reading. 


Earlier  poor  parental  example  and  unwholesome 
home  atmosphere.  These  influences  seem  to  have 
persisted,  e.  g.,  Tom's  bad  language  and  behavior  at 
home. 

Now  inadequate  supervision;  no  normal  home  life. 
Mother  works  to  aid  in  support  of  children. 

Budget  somewhat  inadequate. 

Physical  conditions  good. 


Mother's  influence  not  good;  makes  light  of  delin- 
quencies; has  rather  poor  ethical  standards  (e.  g.,  lies 
about  Alfred's  age).  Shows  poor  judgment  and  in- 
effectual control. 
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used  to  worry  much  until  she  learned  she  could  appeal 
the  case.  Was  once  brought  Into  court  herself  for 
neglect  of  them;  fined,  but  appealed.  Is  really  probably 
ill  with  over-work  and  is  discouraged,  but  even  before 
this  was  somewhat  incpmpetent  manager.  "All 
three  boys  have  run  wild."  Mother  admitted  inability 
to  control  them.  Some  people  have  thought  her 
co-operative;  others  just  the  opposite  and  really  neg- 
lectful of  her  children's  morals.  Probably  the  best 
statement  is  that  "she  was  unhappy  in  her  marriage, 
and  through  not  being  strong  enough  in  character 
has  found  her  present  troubles  too  much  for  her,  and 
is  short-sighted  and  really  unable  to  co-operate  intel- 
ligently.") 

School  Record 
(Reported  by  mother  and  school  teacher.) 
Started  at  J  yrs.  kindergarten;  then  two  years  in 
first  grade;  now  in  2nd.  Truant  since  entrance. 
Mother  had  to  take  him  to  school  or  send  somebody 
with  him.  Always  says  at  home,  "I  hate  the  darn 
school."  Likes  the  teacher,  but  hates  studies.  Found 
very  inattentive  and  would  often  go  to  sleep  in  school. 
Frequently  kept  after  school  with  no  results.  Thomas 
never  found  vicious,  not  even  sly. 

Mental  Interests,  Experiences,  Ideation 
(Interview  with  Thomas.) 

His  brother  Harry  told  him  to  steal  this  money, 
so  he  went  into  the  shop  and  got  it  and  ran  right 
off.  He  likes  his  brother  pretty  well,  but  they  quarrel 
sometimes.  He  knew  it  was  wrong  to  steal,  but  he 
did  not  think  he  would  get  caught.  They  spent  only 
about  $i.oo  and  returned  the  rest. 

His  older  brother  Alfred  is  now  a  soldier.  He  did 
not  tell  him  to  steal,  but  he  did  start  Harry.  He  made 
Harry  go  out  and  get  money  for  him.  Alfred  is  bad 
in  other  ways,  too.  All  three  sleep  in  one  room,  he 
and  Harry  in  one  bed,  and  he  has  often  seen  Alfred 
doing  bad  things  to  himself  in  bed.  Alfred  used  to 
hook  school,  too. 

There  are  a  lot  of  rough  boys  around  his  house;  they 
swear  a  lot  and  say  bad  words.  He  does  not  remember 
any  of  these  words.  He  has  been  away  from  there  now 
for  about  2  weeks  and  that  is  long  enough  to  forget 
anything.  (Had  been  with  maternal  uncle  who  lives 
in  nearby  town.  Stole  ther/e  and  so  difficult  to  control 
uncle  sent  him  home.)  Never  saw  any  bad  pictures. 
Harry  does  not  do  any  of  these  bad  things,  but  he  has 
talked  about  them  sometimes. 

Began  his  stealing  when  they  first  moved  to  this 
neighborhood.  That  was  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Began 
stealing  with  boys  in  neighborhood.  At  first  only 
about  $i.cx).    Alfred  and  Harry  stole  and  so  he  stole. 

He  does  not  like  school  at  all;  does  not  care  if  he 
does  not  learn  anything.  He  does  not  like  his  teachers. 
They  are  always  hitting  him  on  the  hand  with  a  ruler. 
He  thinks  it  is  very  much  nicer  to  play  in  the  streets. 
He  would  rather  be  out-of-doors  playing  tag  and  hide- 
and-go-seek.    Likes  the  movies.    Goes  every  Saturday 


Both  retardation  and  dislike  of  school  may  be  due  to 
(i)  physical  condition,  (2)  influence  of  companions, 
including  older  brother,  (3)  lack  of  training  in  self- 
discipline.  Question  whether  school  methods  are 
adapted  to  his  needs ;'if  not,  whether  has  had  individual 
attention  given  him  by  teachers. 


Clear   that   he   has    been    influenced    by   brothers. 

Such  experiences  are  likely  to  cause  ideation. 
Bad  neighborhood  situation. 

Significant  statement;  not  likely  to  be  true. 


Evidently  much  stealing  in  neighborhood. 


Has   acquired   pronounced   dislike   for   school   and 
school  regime. 
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afternoon.    Wants  to  be  a  sailor  when  he  is  big.    Does 
not  think  you  need  any  education  to  be  a  sailor. 

His  mother  is  away  until  about  lO  o'clock  nights,  so 
she  does  not  know  what  time  the  boys  go  to  bed. 
Sometimes  he  is  in  bed  before  she  comes  home.  He 
and  Harry  sleep  together  and  they  talk  in  bed  before 
they  go  to  sleep  about  what  they  have  heard  or  done 
during  the  day.  They  talk  a  good  deal  about  stealing. 
He  denies  that  they  talk  about  any  bad  sex  affairs. 
His  sister  does  not  know  anything  about  stealing. 
They  never  talk  to  her  much.  His  mother  does  not 
give  him  tea  and  coffee,  but  he  buys  it  sometimes  out- 
side of  the  home.  He  smokes  cigarettes  sometimes. 
Does  not  like  smoking  particularly,  but  it  keeps  him 
warm  on  cold  days  on  the  street,  and  then  the  other 
boys  smoke.  Sometimes  his  mother  does  not  get  up  in 
the  morning  in  time  for  breakfast  and  they  go  out  and 
buy  their  breakfast  at  the  store.  There  is  plenty  at 
home,  but  they  do  not  like  to  fix  it.  Has  been  out 
several  times  all  night  with  Harry  and  an  older  boy. 
They  stay  down  town  to  have  a  good  time.  Once  they 
were  at  the  movies  until  late  and  they  were  going  to 
have  a  good  time  all  night,  but  a  man  caught  them  and 
took  them  home.  This  older  boy  who  took  them  is 
about  10  years  old  and  he  steals  and  swears.  Specifi- 
cally denies,  in  spite  of  all  his  experiences,  that  he  has 
had  bad  sex  habits  or  that  ideas  of  such  things  bother 
him. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Normally  boyish  lack  of  sophistication. 


Facts  bear  on  home  conditions  as  stated  earlier. 
Mother  did  not  give  these  details;  they  are  more  im- 
portant than  her  statements. 


Mother  does  not  know  about  habits. 


Interesting  facts  about  mother's  character  and  about 
hom^.  Hfe. 


In  Home  Conditions  and  Experiences  and  Ideation  are 
factors  seemingly  directly  causative  of  delinquencies, 
and  Physical  plays  at  least  a  secondary  part  in  school 
dissatisfaction  which  in  turn  is  related  to  truancy, 
which  again  is  related  to  other  misconduct. 

Unlikely,  considering  what  he  tells  of  Alfred's  habits. 


Constructive  measures,  rather  than  merely  deterring,  are  necessary. 

1.  Physical  needs:  Attention  to  teeth,  ears,  phimosis,  diet  and  general  upbuilding. 

2.  Educational  needs:  Require  special  means.    To  obtain  the  stimulation  which  comes  from  association  with 

children  of  his  own  age  and  avoid  discouragement  of  school  retardation,  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  give 
individual  instruction  in  acquiring  fundamentals  of  spelling  and  reading  so  that  he  can  advance  normally. 
School  activities  must  be  made  attractive  enough  to  replace  street  interests. 
Many  undesirable  character  trends  will  probably  disappear  as  essential  needs  are  met. 

3.  Social  needs: 

(a)  Opportunity  for  wholesome  play  activities  elsewhere  than  on  crowded  streets;  removal  from  bad  com- 
panions; development  of  better  outlets  for  the  boyish  interests  he  has. 

(b)  Ordinary  normal  moral  training  and  establishment  of  better  standards  and  regular  habits  of  living. 

(c)  Habits  should  be  modified.    Smoking,  tea  and  coffee  drinking  should  be  stopped.    Should  have  less 
candy.    Perhaps  should  be  watched  for  masturbation. 

(It  seemed  inadvisable  to  attempt  the  above  at  home.  Mother  too  discouraged  to  undertake  any  change  either 
in  living  conditions  or  in  discipline  of  children;  unwilling  to  move  or  give  up  work;  "set  in  ideas";  not  educable. 
Conditions  with  relatives  unsuitable.) 

Requirements  can  probably  best  be  met  by  placing  in  country  life  in  a  normally-constituted  home  of  at  least 
fairly  intelligent  people.  Perhaps  country  school  would  prove  more  attractive  because  of  chance  for  small  group  and 
more  personal  attention.   Should  be  referred  to  child-placing  agency.   Family  will  pay  small  amount. 


SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY 

(Reported  by  visitor  of  child-placing  agency.) 


March  1920 
Was  left  on  probation.  A  week  after  study  was  sent 
by  a  child-placing  agency  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P  in  another 
suburb,  a  home  reported  as  unusually  good.  Mrs.  P  is 
very  sympathetic.  They  are  fond  of  children  and  have 
none  of  their  own.  Was  given  glasses;  ears  are  being 
treated.  Tonsils  and  adenoids  removed.  Specialist 
did  not  recommend   circumcision,   but  foreskin  was 


Interpretation 


All  recommendations  have  been  met.  Nothing  is 
said  of  new  companions.  While  not  specifically  men- 
tioned, it  is  probably  fair  to  infer  delinquencies  have 
ceased. 
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stretched.  Teeth  have  been  filled.  Foster-mother  is 
paying  particular  attention  to  diet.  At  first  Tom 
wanted  to  live  almost  entirely  on  candy.  Now  drinks 
almost  a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  Has  a  dog  which  he  loves. 
Mr.  P  plays  with  him.  Tom  is  very  popular  in  his  new 
home;  is  reported  so  witty  he  can  keep  a  whole  roomful 
of  people  laughing.  Is  bright  and  talkative.  Uses 
very  good  language.  Has  good  manners.  Is  thought- 
ful. Helps  about  the  house,  but  is  embarrassed  when 
criticized  or  reproved.  Goes  to  school  regularly;  is  in 
2nd  grade;  is  well  advanced  in  arithmetic;  agency  is 
paying  for  private  lessons   in   reading  and   spelling. 

May  1920 

Visitor  reports  he  is  doing  very  well  indeed  in  every 
way  and  extremely  well  in  school.  Is  attending  Sunday 
school. 

June  14,  1920 

Foster-mother  reports  boy  has  been  stealing  re- 
cently. Seems  in  very  much  better  physical  condition. 
Hearing  has  improved.  Has  not  run  away  once.  Seems 
to  enjoy  school  thoroughly.  Is  much  delighted  because 
he  is  able  to  read  now.  Has  discontinued  private 
lessons.  Teacher  is  much  interested  in  him.  Has 
shown  many  good  traits,  e.  g.,  cleanliness,  eating  food 
which  he  does  not  like.  No  trouble  other  than  his 
stealing.  This,  foster-mother  thinks,  has  occurred 
three  times.  On  one  occasion  was  whipped  for  it. 
First  time  he  stole  immediately  after  his  own  mother 
visited  him,  the  second  time  after  he  had  accidentally 
seen  Harry.  Tom  has  talked  much  in  foster-home  of 
movies  seen  earlier. 

It  was  advised  at  Judge  Baker  Foundation  that  if 
further  trouble,  Tom  should  be  re-studied. 

July  1920 
Visitor  makes  arrangement  for  Tom  to  come  in 
again.     Has   been   stealing   pennies,   or   keeping  out 
change  when  sent  on  errands.    In  house  is  very  helpful 
and  obedient. 

DETAILS 


Personality  traits  in  new  home  exhibit  contrast  with 
those  reported  by  mother. 


Recurrences  of  stealing  indicate  there  may  be  other 
causes  than  those  learned  in  first  study,  especially  since 
it  is  the  only  delinquency  persisting. 

Relation  of  stealing  to  again  seeing  mother  and 
brother  as  well  as  to  movies  evidently  needs  study. 


Still 


Physical 
Weight  56  lbs.     Height  48  in.     Color  good 
marked  phimosis.    All  else  negative. 

Mental 
Stanford-Binet  I.  Q.  96;     Writes  a  2nd  grade  sen- 
tence; reads  simple  passage  with  no  errors. 

Mental  Interests,  Experiences,  Ideation 
(Boy  very  friendly,  quite  serious,  talks  freely,  partly 
voluntarily  and  partly  in  response  to  questions.) 

(Analysis  undertaken  by  more  experienced  psycholo- 
gist.) 

He  likes  living  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  They  are  very 
good  to  him.  Has  his  own  room.  Tells  with  con- 
siderable pride  that  they  have  a  bathroom.  He  has  a 
great  deal  of  fun  there.  Plays  with  boys  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Tells  us  there  is  one  funny  thing — the  boy 
next  door  to  him  has  same  first  name  as  a  boy  he  used 
to  know  at  home. 


OF  SECOND  STUDY 

July,  1920 

Interpretation 
Has  improved.   Only  remaining  question  on  physical! 
side  in  connection  with  phimosis. 


Improvement  entirely  in  school  work, 
practically  unchanged. 


The  I. 


Clue  to  be  followed  up. 
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About  his  stealing,  again  says  that  Hany  started 
him  and  Alfred  started  Harry.  When  he  lived  at  home 
there  were  many  bad  boys  nearby.  Then  counts  on 
his  fingers  and  says  there  were  five  who  talked  "dirty." 
Wrote  bad  words  on  the  steps.  Says  at  once  that  these 
words  bother  him.  "I  wouldn't  say  them,  but  they 
just  come  up  in  my  mind."  (When.'')  "Once  in  a 
while  in  the  daytime."  Does  not  wish  to  say  these 
words  to  us,  but  at  our  suggestion  writes  them.  (They 
are  the  usual  obscene  words  with  various  sex  connota- 
tions.) (How  do  they  make  you  feel?)  "They  make 
me  feel  kind  of  rotten.  I  try  to  get  rid  of  them.  I 
play  ball."  These  words  come  up  in  his  mind  every  3  or 
4  days.  He  tries  to  find  kids  to  play  ball  with.  He 
does  not  like  the  way  the  words  make  him  feel.  When 
he  thinks  of  them  in  the  daytime,  it  makes  him  dream 
sometimes  at  night  that  he  is  breaking  in.  (Why?) 
"I  don't  know  why."  In  response  to  questions  about 
his  stealing,  says  that  the  boys  who  stole  were  the 
same  ones  who  talked  bad.  The  worst  one  was  Clar- 
ence. He  stole  the  most  and  swore  the  most.  Then 
names  the  other  boys,  giving  their  nicknames.  (None 
of  these  is  name  of  boy  who  lives  next  door.)  They  were 
not  bad  with  girls.  Does  not  know  that  they  did  bad 
things  to  themselves.  They  just  talked  very  bad.  Said 
these  words  that  he  has  written,  and  they  stole.  De- 
nies that  Alfred  taught  him  bad  habits,  but  he  used  to 
do  these  things  sometimes  in  front  of  him  and  Harry. 
Did  not  like  to  see  it  and  would  go  away.  Does  not  do 
anything  like  that  to  himself.  Is  not  bothered  by 
these  things  at  school.  "No,  I  mind  my  work." 
Thinks  of  them  when  he  has  nothing  to  do,  when  the 
other  boys  go  off  to  play  and  Mrs.  P  will  not  let  him  go 
away  from  home.  "Then  I  sit  on  the  curbstone  and 
watch  the  girls  skip  rope  and  then  the  words  come  up 
in  my  mind."  It  is  not  watching  the  girls  that  makes 
the  words  come  up,  it  is  having  nothing  to  do. 

Tells  of  going  to  the  movies  with  these  boys  earlier. 
One  picture  that  he  saw  there  he  thinks  of  often. 
Showed  men  taking  revolvers  from  each  other  and 
breaking  into  a  place  to  steal.  Is  very  firm  in  his 
assertion  that  when  he  thinks  of  these  words,  he  thinks 
of  taking  things  and  then  sometimes  he  dreams  of  steal- 
ing. Is  better  now.  Does  not  steal  half  as  much  as  he 
did  at  home.  One  reason  is,  "  Because  at  night  before 
I  go  to  sleep  I  wish  I  could  dream  about  playing  ball." 
Denies  homesickness.  Saw  his  mother  once  and  his 
brother  twice.  After  he  saw  them  he  did  think  quite 
hard  of  these  things  that  happened  at  home. 

He  likes  it  much  better  at  Mrs.  P's  than  at  home. 
Has  good  things  to  eat.  He  likes  the  school,  too,  be- 
cause in  the  old  school  they  did  not  give  him  half  a 
chance.  "When  I  couldn't  read,  the  teacher  said  I 
was  stupid.  This  teacher  gives  you  a  chance  to  think. 
She  tells  you  things  and  helps  you." 

Throughout  long  interview  boy  gives  other  details 
elaborating  the  above  and  among  the  last  things  that 
he  says  is,  "When  these  bad  words  come  into  my  mind 
I  try  to  cross  them  out  like  this  (makes  with  his  fingers 
an  X)  and  sometimes  they  stick  to  me  and  sometimes 


Corroboration  of  earlier  story. 

Specific  details,  not  earlier  given,  are  needed  and 
especially  boy's  reaction  thereto. 


This  is  a  commonly  found  situation — unwillingness 
to  say  the  words,  though  willing  to  write  or  spell  them. 


Emotional  reaction  to  experiences  exceedingly  im- 
portant. 


Association  between  sex  words  and  ideas  of  stealing; 
both  being  derived  from  same  source. 


Evident  reaction  against  overt  sex  practices. 


Picture  apparently  made  strong  impression,  perhaps 
because  it  reinforced  ideas  of  stealing  already  acquired. 


Dreams  evidently  not  with  any  symbolism. 


Evident  reawakening  of  old  associations  —  i.  e., 
thoughts  of  stealing  connected  with  brother  and  ideas 
aroused  by  this. 


Interesting  own  sizing-up  of  school  situation. 


Statement  of  effort  at  repression.  Clear  that  in 
first  study  some  most  essential  features  not  elicited. 
First  denial  of  sex  worry  or  ideation  made  analyst  too 
little  suspicious  these  might  be  factor.    Apparent  now 
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they  don't."  Denies  any  bad  pictures  and  any  actual 
sex  experiences.  Is  quite  sure  he  would  stop  stealing 
if  these  words  did  not  come  up  in  his  mind.  He  has 
never  before  told  anyone  about  these  things. 


that  sex  words  are  closely  associated  with  experiences 
of  stealing  and  lead  to  impulses  to  steal.  Case  of 
mental  conflict.  But  not  at  all  sure  all  details  of 
mechanism  elicited  or  negations  all  genuine. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  AFTER  SECOND  STUDY 

With  this  first  exploration  made,  boy  should  do  better.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  foster-mother  or  foster- 
father  to  gain  his  confidence  and  understand  the  situation  so  that  when  these  disturbing  ideas  come  into  his  mind  he 
can  be  helped.  It  may  be  necessary  to  study  him  still  further.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  attempt  re-education  to 
alter  his  attitude  toward  sex  life,  etc.     Phimosis  should  again  receive  attention. 


I 


HISTORY  AFTER  SECOND  STUDY 


September  igzo 
Boy  was  returned  to  same  foster-home  remaining 
there  about  2  weeks  longer.  Then  he  was  removed 
from  this  family  because  foster-mother  was  about  to  be 
confined.  Was  placed  in  a  small  farm  home  just  out- 
side another  suburb.  Foster  parents  are  rather  elderly 
people;  very  fond  of  children.  They  have  cows, 
chickens,  pigs,  etc.  There  are  2  younger  foster  childfen 
in  the  family.  Foster  parents  planned  at  once  that 
Tom  should  have  a  garden.  New  teacher  was  visited 
and  told  sufficient  facts  about  Tom  to  interest  her  in 
him.  Boy  is  much  delighted  with  new  home;  loves 
animals.  From  both  homes  there  have  been  only 
favorable  reports.  Has  not  stolen  since  last  studied. 
At  clinic,  circumcision  not  advised. 

November  1920 
Doing  splendidly.     Both  family  and  neighbors  say 
he  is  the  best  boy  they  ever  saw.    Takes  responsibility 
well.     Has  gained  10  lbs.  since  April. 

May  ig2i 
Still  in  same  home.  Doing  well  in  school — one  of 
best  readers  in  his  grade.  No  reports  of  stealing.  A 
short  time  ago  was  troubled  with  facial  twitching  which 
persisted  after  physical  treatment.  Visitor  tried 
suggestion,  appealing  to  Tom's  sense  of  humor.  "Cap- 
tain Thomas  must  make  Private  Tic  obey."  In  a 
letter  to  visitor  recently  received,  he  writes,  "Captain 
Thomas  fighted  him  well  and  he  ran  off." 

September  ig2i 

Spent  the  summer  on  a  farm  in  New  Hampshire  and 
did  very  well  there.  Is  now  back  in  same  foster-home. 
Is  on  special  diet,  but  is  still  underweight.  X-Ray 
of  lungs  made,  findings  negative.  Facial  tic  still 
persists. 

Is  very  fond  of  foster-parents  and  happy.  Sees 
mother  at  fairly  frequent  intervals  and  has  seen  his 
sister  and  Harry  several  times.  No  longer  seems 
disturbed  by  these  visits. 

Is  good-natured,  has  never  shown  any  irritability  or 
stubbornness.  Has  been  found  altogether  truthful. 
Has  quite  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Is  regarded  as 
pure-minded.  Is  kind,  thoughtful,  particularly  patient 
with  the  small  children. 


Interpretation 


Single  exploration  seems  to  have  been  eflrectl\ 
It  is  reported  no  stealing  for  14  mos.  Unlikely  th^ 
foster-parents  went  further  into  matter,  but  stealil 
evidently  discontinued  without  their  establishii 
confidence  concerning  early  experiences.  Even  dis- 
turbance which  earlier  followed  seeing  brother  no 
longer   occurs.     Problem   now   only   physical    needs. 


Comment:  Case  selected  to  illustrate  that  although  there  were  many  factors  needing  attention  and  all  needs 
were  met,  yet  good  conduct  was  not  entirely  achieved  until  more  subtle  features  of  mental  life  were  revealed. 
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IN  OUR  OWN  FIELD 


A  COMMITTEE  representing  the  family  social 
work  societies  in  Illinois  has  had  various  con- 
ferences with  the  officials  of  the  Illinois  State 
Bar  Association  in  an  effort  to  make  some  arrangement 
to  give  legal  aid  to  clients  throughout  the  state  who 
are  unable  to  pay  for  such  service.  The  following 
agreement  has  finally  been  entered  into: 

T.  The  family  social  work  societies  will  furnish 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association  with  a  list  of  the 
cities  in  Illinois  having  family  social  work  societies, 
and  the  name  of  the  local  secretary-  or  manager  of  each. 

2.  The  Illinois  State  Bar  Association  will  get  in 
touch  with  local  Bar  Associations  in  the  cities  where 
there  are  organizations  of  family  social  work  societies 
with  secretaries  or  managers  and  will  invite  such 
local  Bar  Associations  to  co-operate  in  furnishing 
legal  aid. 

3.  The  local  Bar  Associations  will  furnish  the 
secretaries  or  managers  of  the  family  social  work 
societies  with  a  list  of  their  own  members  who  will 
contribute  their  serv'ices  without  charge  on  properly 
signed  orders  from  the  family  social  work  societies. 

4.  The  local  Bar  Associations  will  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  one  or  more  members  of  the  Bar  to  act 
jointly  with   the   local   family   social   work   society's 


secretary    or    manager    in    determining    the    general 
policies  to  be  followed  in  local  legal  aid  work. 

5.  The  Illinois  State  Bar  Association  will  furnish 
proper  order  blanks  to  be  used  by  the  family  social 
work  societies. 

6.  The  member  of  the  Bar  will  make  a  notation  on 
the  report  blank  of  the  advice  given  or  action  taken, 
and  upon  completion  of  the  service  will  mail  it  to  the 
local  family  social  work  society's  secretary  or  manager 
from  whom  the  case  came. 

7.  The  secretaries  of  the  various  family  social 
work  societies  will  issue  such  orders  only  on  those 
members  of  the  Bar  whose  names  have  been  furnished 
by  the  local  Bar  Association,  and  such  orders  will  be 
issued  in  rotation  as  such  names  appear  upon  the 
furnished  lists. 

8.  The  Joint  Committee  above  mentioned  will 
determine  what  cases  or  classes  of  cases  may  be  as- 
signed with  the  understanding  that  a  small  fee  will 
be  charged. 

9.  The  secretaries  of  the  family  social  work  so- 
cieties will  make  a  report  to  the  inter-city  conference 
of  family  social  work  societies,  who  will  transmit  a 
summar}-  to  the  lUinois  State  Bar  Association  not  later 
than  May  ist  of  each  year,  beginning  in  1922. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


INTRODUCTION  to  the  Science  of  Sociology: 
Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  192 1,  1040  pp.  Social 
workers  and  sociologists  are  asking,  "What  relation, 
if  any,  is  there  between  sociology  and  social  work?" 
Neither  is  satisfied  with  the  other's  answer,  yet  the 
mere  fact  of  the  query  is  significant  of  tendencies 
in  both  fields. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology  makes 
no  attempt  to  answer  the  question  nor,  indeed,  is 
one  sure  that  the  authors  themselves  recognize  it 
as  particularly  pertinent  to  the  problem  in  hand. 
For  it  is  with  the  outline  of  the  sociological  hypothesis 
that  there  is  a  "science  of  society"  that  this  volume 
of  readings  is  concerned,  and  its  avowed  intention 
is  to  be  useful  as  teaching  material  to  the  sociological 
group  itself.  Only  those  few  social  workers  who  have 
an  interest  in  pure  sociological  theor>',  or  in  the  theo- 
retical relationship  between  sociolog>'  and  social 
work,  will  have  the  persistence  and  perseverance 
to  carry  through  the  reading  of  these  one  thousand 
pages  of  most  difficult  subject  matter. 

Nevertheless,  the  social  worker  who  does  succeed 
in  mastering  this  volume  will  get  not  only  a  better 
understanding  of  the  sociologists'  "science  of  society," 
and  by  virtue  of  this  see  a  little  more  clearly  the 
theoretical  relationship  between  it  and  professional 
social  work,  but  also  here  and  there  he  will  find  specific 
passages  which  throw  into  perspective  the  practical 
problems  of  his  every  day  job. 


What  then  is  sociology,  and  what  are  its  objectives? 
"Sociolog)-  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  funda- 
mental science  and  not  mere  congeries  of  social  welfare 
programs  and  practices,  may  be  described  as  the  science 
of  collective  behavior.  .  .  .Like  other  natural 
sciences  it  aims  at  prediction  and  control  based  on  the 
nature  of  man  and  of  society."  It  follows  that  we 
must  learn  from  biology  and  psychology  about  the 
human  nature  of  the  individual  man  himself.  We 
must  observe  his  environment,  the  traditions,  mores, 
folkways  that  mould  his  being.  Conversely,  we  see 
what  happens  to  him  when  he  is  isolated  from  such 
environment. 

But  this  does  not  make  sociolog>'  a  distinctive 
science.  Study  of  the  individual  is  the  province  of 
the  psychologist,  while  observation  of  the  environ- 
ment may  be  a  matter  of  description  and  classification. 
Society  to  the  sociologist  is  an  entity,  something 
more  than  a  mere  collection  of  individuals.  Collec- 
tively, as  members  of  society,  we  are  bound  together 
by  "a  system  of  mutual  influences"  which  have 
"sufficient  character  to  be  described  as  a  process." 
These  mutual  influences  come  into  being  through  the 
infinitely  complicated  "interaction"  of  persons  with 
persons,  and  groups  with  groups.  This  gives  us  tra- 
ditions, institutions,  custom,  public  opinion,  col- 
lective behavior.  Without  individuals  it  could  not 
exist,  yet  it  can  and  does  go  on  regardless  of  any 
particular  individual.  The  new  born  infant  has  only 
his  original  nature,  he  is  plunged  into  this  moving 
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stream  which  awaits  him,  he  becomes  a  part  of  it, 
it  moulds  and  modifies  his  nature.  And  sociology, 
like  the  other  sciences,  has  its  medium  of  "interac- 
tion." 

After  a  discussion  of  the  four  great  types  of  interac- 
tion— competition,  conflict,  accommodation,  and  as- 
similation— we  find  that  the  authors  are  not  concerned 
with  the  control  of  society  in  the  sense  of  conscious 
human  intervention  in  the  social  process.  To  them, 
control  means  the  development  and  functioning  of 
fundamental  results  of  interaction,  public  opinion, 
social  institutions,  social  unrest,  sects  and  the  like, 
which  modify  the  individual's  character,  and  place 
bonds  upon  him  which  are  of  his  own  unconscious 
making.  Nor  are  they  troubled  by  the  abstract  question 
of  progress.  "Sociology,  just  as  any  other  natural 
science,  accepts  the  current  values  of  the  community." 
It  deals  with  specific  problems  for  which  it  is  seeking 
specific  remedies. 

In  the  authors'  organization  of  their  material  we 
first  find,  not  only  a  partial  clue  to  the  relation  between 
sociology  and  practical  social  work,  but  a  merit  in 
point  of  view  which  has  been  frequently  lacking  in 
sociological  writers  who  have  claimed  too  much  for 
their  science.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter 
the  problem  with  which  it  is  concerned  is  stated. 
"Materials"  are  next  given  which  indicate  what 
contribution  there  has  been  to  date.  A  final  section 
shows  the  nature  of  the  scientific  investigation 
involved  and  points  the  way  toward  further  research. 
Sociology  with  such  a  method  is  getting  down  to 
business. 

"Later  writers  however  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion less  to  society  than  to  societies,  i.  e.,  social  groups; 
they  have  been  less  interested  in  social  progress  than 
in  social  process;  more  concerned  with  social  problems 
than  with  social  philosophy."  Sociologj'^  has  come 
from  its  origin  as  a  philosophy  of  history,  through 
the  various  schools  which  endeavored  to  define  and 
re-define  it  from  their  particular  point  of  view,  to  the 
present  period  of  "investigation  and  research."  And 
"sociological  research  is  at  present  (1921)  in  about 
the  same  situation  in  which  psychology  was  before 
the  introduction  of  laboratory  methods,  in  which 
medicine  was  before  Pasteur  and  the  germ  theory  of 
disease." 

When  the  sociologist  thus  gets  down  to  business, 
he  inevitably  encounters  the  social  worker.  For 
the  family  case  worker,  the  public  health  secretary, 
the  community  organizer,  the  social  research  worker, 
are  likewise  getting  down  to  business.  They  also  are 
studying  problems  of  "administration,  policy  and 
human  nature,  in  the  family,  racial,  territorial  and 
other  groups,"  analyzing  "social  institutions  and 
heritages,"  studying  "historical,  cultural,  political 
and  economic  processes."  And  surely  they  arc  con- 
cerned with  "specific  problems  for  which  they  are 
seeking  specific  remedies." 

But  the  sociologist,  we  assume,  stops  with  research. 
He  is  interested  in  the  testing  of  hypotheses,  in  con- 


tribution to  knowledge  as  such.  He  is  interested  ir 
broader  and  less  specialized  fields  than  the  socia' 
worker.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  technique  o; 
application.  The  whole  matter  must  remain  largelj 
in  the  realm  of  theory.  To  say  that  sociology  isi 
concerned  with  the  "why,"  and  social  work  with  th<: 
"how,"  or  to  say  that  sociology  should  discover  foij 
us  the  fundamental  laws  of  social  change  and  thai} 
social  work  should  provide  a  skill  and  techniqu* 
through  which  to  translate  our  understanding  o 
those  forces  into  terms  of  practical  control  may  bi' 
suggestive,  but  until  sociology  is  less  of  a  philosophj' 
and  social  work  more  of  a  profession,  such  a  conclusioi 
is  itself  a  mere  hypothesis.  Yet,  whatever  thei 
ultimate  goal,  sociologists  and  social  workers  mus  I 
inevitably  find  in  the  next  few  years  an  increasingljj 
widening  ground  of  common  interest  and  mutuai 
helpfulness. 

Social  workers,  moreover,  need  as  part  of  thei.] 
professional  equipment  a  breadth  of  vision,  a  grasj 
of  underlying  principles,  an  understanding  of  th 
infinite  complexity  of  society.  They  need  a  socia' 
philosophy  fully  as  much  as  they  need  a  professional 
technique.  Toward  this  the  sociologist,  and  equally 
the  economist,  the  political  scientist,  and  the  social 
psychologist,  makes  his  contribution.  Certainly  dan' 
gerous  is  the  youthful  student  full  of  vague  theoriej 
and  notions,  who  attempts  to  enter  full  blown  inti 
the  field  of  practical  social  work.  But  equally  dan 
gerous  is  he  who,  no  matter  how  mechanically  traine 
to  move  toward  a  fixed  objective,  lacks  the  perspectivi 
to  see  the  fundamental  implications  of  the  cours 
which  he  is  taking. 

J.  B.   BUELL 

MAGAZINE  NOTES 

^he  Atlantic  Monthly  ; 

The  March  number  of  the  Atlantic  contains  anothcj 
of  Arthur  Pound's  significant  and  worth-while  serie 
on  "The  Iron  Man,"  one  of  which  was  commented  o; 
last  month.  Mr.  Pound  succeeds  remarkably  well  ij 
holding  the  balance  true  between  employer  and  en! 
ployee,  with  the  machine  as  a  huge,  brooding,  Frankeii 
stein's  monster,  behind  them  both.  Every  one  of  th 
articles  in  this  series  has  been  challenging  and  thougl| 
provoking,  and  social  workers  who  have  not  done  f 
should  get  out  the  back  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  for  tl' 
last  year  and  read  them  all. 

Mr.  Disque's  article  on  "Prison  Progress — A  Wan 
en's  Programme"  is  very  interesting  though  not  by  an| 
means  a  complete  reply  to  Mr.  Tannenbaum.  Reade  ' 
who  are  following  the  Atlantic  series  on  prison  probleni 
will  be  interested  in  a  letter  in  the  Contributors'  Coluir 
from  Mr.  Hastings  H.  Hart  commenting  on  pom 
raised  by  Mr.  Tannenbaum  in  his  previous  article,  i 

Among  the  later  articles  the  reviewer  cannot  resi' 
calling  attention  to  Viola  Roseboro's  delightful  ga!' 
of  small  boys,  portrayed   under  the  title  of  "W 
Remembered."    Those  who  have  been  so  fortunate 
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o  read  W.  H.  Hudson's  recent  collection  of  essays, 
'A  Traveller  In  Little  Things,"  will  be  reminded  of 
lis  equally  delightful  series  of  sketches  of  small  girls. 

J.  c.  c. 

'The  London  Mercury 

In  the  February'  number  of  the  London  Mercury, 
5eorge  Moore  gives  us  a  most  interesting  study  of  per- 
onality  in  his  story  "Wilfrid  Holmes."  We  have  all 
net  persons  like  Holmes — a  man  who  dreams  dreams  of 
xeatness  for  himself  whenever  he  hears  a  great  musi- 
ian  play  or  sees  the  nightly  procession  of  the  stars, 
irho  is  indecisive,  never  able  to  choose  and  stick  to  a 
irofession,  called  peculiar  and  shunned  by  members  of 
lis  family.  Holmes  spends  his  days  in  a  garret,  happy 
o  have  his  meagre  physical  wants  supplied  by  a  stipend 
eft  by  his  mother  and  trj'ing  to  recapture  on  his  flute 
orgotten  strains  of  an  opera  heard  in  his  youth  or  to 
race  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  to  its  source. 
^  three  weeks'  delay  in  receiving  his  pension  brings 
lim  up  against  grim  realities.  His  worn,  half-starved 
ppearance  calls  forth  the  remark  from  a  visitor:  "In 
very  boarding-house,  there  is  the  lag-end  of  a  family." 
Vith  the  arrival  of  money  he  gives  up  all  idea  of  seeking 
rork  and  returns  to  the  world  of  dreams  ....  Occa- 
ionally  economic  need  brings  the  lag-end  of  a  family 
nto  the  social  worker's  ken.  She  is  indeed  fortunate 
f  she  makes  so  keen  and  penetrating  a  study  of  her 
lient  as  Moore  of  Wilfrid  Holmes. 

The  same  number  offers  for  diversion  a  charming 
K)em  by  Robert  Frost,  "The  Need  of  Being  Versed  in 
^ountrv  Things." 

E.  L.  H. 

The  Living  Age 

February  ii.  A  Milan  Daily  reviews  the  life  of 
lesare  Lombroso.  This  portrays  the  daily  vicissitudes 
)f  one  who  gave  his  life  to  research  amidst  the  intellec- 
ual  movements  of  Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the 
lineteenth  century.  He  left  hundreds  of  volumes  and 
Tionographs.  The  biography  of  one  who  has  been  on 
)ur  required  reading  list  always  attracts.  The  Parisian 
Miscellany  gives  Suzanne  Lenglen's  statement  of  her 
'cruel"  treatment  by  the  American  public  and  press. 
?he  finds  the  "calumniators  continuing  their  defama- 
tory campaign."  You  who  follow  the  tennis  news  will 
*ant  to  read  this.  The  Manchester  Guardian  reports 
inding  a  humorous  definition  of  "wing"  in  the  Oxford 
Concise  Dictionar>-.  (Miss  Dutcher  may  borrow  our 
:opy  and  read  "Wing:  one  of  the  limbs  or  organs  by 
ivhich  the  flight  of  a  bird,  bat,  insect,  or  angel,  etc.,  is 
effected."  She  will  then  be  sure  to  want  this  for  her 
Office  Bookshelf.) 

February  i8.  Leon  Daudet,  "able  and  obstreper- 
ous," ends  up  a  forceful  article  on  "The  Stupid  Nine- 
teenth Century"  with  "Now  overhaste  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  likewise  are 
timidity  and  prepossession  ....  This  overhaste  has 
a  good  side.     It  gives  us  railways,  steamships,  tele- 


graphs, automobiles,  telephones,  and  all  other  agencies 
of  speed.  But  these  were  mere  physical  things.  In 
the  mental  world  precipitation  has  been  pernicious. 
It  makes  us  assume  that  problems  still  in  the  first 
stages  of  solution  are  settled  and  decided;  that  detest- 
able and  faulty  institutions  are  perfect  and  immutable; 
that  usurped  reputations  are  immortal."  Those 
struggling  with  co-ordination  and  self-surveys,  councils 
and  federations,  will  find  spring  tonic  in  his  crisp 
phrases,  such  as  "mental  short  circuit."  The  T.  C.  W. 
who  relaxes  like  the  T.  B.  M.  on  Thespian  art  will  want 
to  read  Shanks's  article  on  "The  Position  in  the 
Theatre." 

February  25.  There  are  several  significant  papers 
on  Russian  and  German  affairs.  "The  Pan-Russian 
Congress"  at  which  Lenin  gave  his  famous  speech, 
accounting  for  the  work  of  the  Soviet  Government  for 
192 1,  is  ref)orted  in  an  article  which  will  appeal  to  those 
interested  in  social  experiments.  Chesterton's  paper 
recently  given  before  the  Dickens  Fellowship  will 
repay  a  reading.  In  speaking  of  the  "heaven-of- 
happiness  atmosphere"  which  shows  itself  in  English 
literature  from  Chaucer  down  and  culminates  in  a 
certain  spirit  of  Dickens,  he  says,  "You  do  feel  that 
when  Kit  and  his  family  went  to  the  theatre,  they  did 
enjoy  themselves.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  small  thing,  to  all 
appearance,  but  it  is  an  achievement  in  which  one 
may  say  that  Dante  failed!"  He  later  adds,  "I  think 
an  optimist  who  is  not  pugnacious  is  the  most  depress- 
ing person  in  the  world."  Of  Dickens'  satire  against 
America  and  the  idea  of  certain  Englishmen  that 
"something  of  the  evils  against  which  that  satire  was 
directed  still  remains  in  America,"  he  says,  "When 
we  have  got  rid  of  all  our  Pecksniffs,  it  will  be  time  to 
ask  the  Americans  to  get  rid  of  all  their  Jefferson  Bricks. 
And  I  am  not  going  to  give  a  list  of  the  Pecksniffs  whom 
it  might  be  well  to  get  rid  of,  though,  as  Mr.  Pecksniff 
himself  obser\ed,  'A  suitable  opportunity  now  offers!'  " 
On  the  Page  of  Verse,  fourteen  lines  describe  the  price- 
less gift  of  "The  Clown."  These  bring  the  same  lump 
to  one's  throat  that  the  famous  "My  Lady's  Tumbler" 
does.  Those  T.  C.  W.'s  who  take  music  as  their  tonic 
and  have  enjoyed  Rimsky-Korsakov's  will  be  interested 
in  the  report  of  a  research  job  into  ancient  Hebrew 
music. 

These  suggestions  have  been  made  thinking  chiefly 
of  you  off  the  job — you  as  athlete,  theatre-goer,  English 
novel  reader,  verse  and  music  lover,  citizen  of  the  world. 

M.  P.  W. 

Mental  Hygiene 

Almost  half  the  January  (1922)  number  of  Mental 
Hygiene  is  given  to  articles  upon  the  problems  of  ex- 
service  men  with  neuro-psychiatric  disabilities.  A 
report  by  Dr.  Thom  and  Dr.  Singer,  consultants  to 
the  Public  Health  Service,  is  reprinted  from  Public 
Health  Reports,  October  28,  192 1,  in  which  a  plan  of 
organization  of  medical  care  for  these  cases  is  recom- 
mended.    "A  well  organized  social  service"  is  stated 
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to  be  a  necessity  in  both  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
The  history  obtainable  from  the  patient  is  insufficient, 
and  "to  do  the  patient  justice,  it  is,  therefore,  essential 
to  supplement  this  information  by  outside  investiga- 
tion." The  need  for  trained  personnel,  including  social 
workers,  is  said  to  be  "  the  greatest  need  of  the  service 
at  the  present  moment."  Dr.  Salmon,  in  an  article  on 
"Some  Problems  of  Disabled  Ex-Service  Men  Three 
Years  after  the  Armistice,"  in  urging  the  need  for 
hospitals,  says  that  "dispensaries  and  social  service 
are  quite  as  essential  as  hospitals."  He  speaks  of 
social  service  as  "an  indispensable  part  of  treatment" 
and  of  the  social  work  of  the  Red  Cross  as  having 
averted  disaster  in  thousands  of  cases  and  effected 
social  recovery  in  other  cases.  He  believes  that  the 
ex-service  men  have  borne  the  "fullest  brunt"  of  the 
post-war  apathy  and  that,  although  we  cannot  again 
expect  the  fervor  of  the  war,  "a  breath  of  the  spirit 
of  1918"  can  be  revived  "if  we  relentlessly  hold  before 
our  eyes  the  contrast  between  our  attitude  then  and 
now,"  and  do  this  job  of  caring  for  the  disabled  men 
"as  many  a  bigger  one  was  done  in  the  war — uncom- 
plainingly, willingly,  cheerfully,  and  with  a  confidence 
in  its  successful  accomplishment  that  knows  no  such 
words  as  'compromise'  and  'failure.'  " 

Two  more  theses  of  graduates  of  the  Smith  College 
Training  School  for  Social  Work  are  published  dealing 
with  psychiatric  social  work  for  ex-service  men  in  the 
Red  Cross.  "The  Personal  Psychiatric  History,"  by 
Lila  Kline,  is  a  study  of  the  history  taken  by  a  social 
worker  before  the  medical  examination  as  a  basis  for 
a  complete  social  investigation,  in  other  words,  the 
"first  interview."  As  the  social  history  required  for 
a  psychiatric  examination  is  in  the  main  just  the  same 
as  that  needed  for  social  diagnosis,  the  paper  will  have 
points  of  interest  for  all  case  workers.  The  other  paper, 
by  Elizabeth  C.  Hayes,  on  "Case  Correspondence: 
A  Method  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work,"  also  has  general 
value,  for  case  correspondence  is  perforce  a  method  in 
all  social  case  work. 

Among  notes  and  comments  appears  a  "comment" 
upon  trained  psychiatric  social  Workers  as  assets  to 
mental  hygiene  personnel,  with  the  prophecy  of  a  still 
further  contribution  from  this  type  of  social  worker 
"as  she  becomes  oriented  in  the  field  in  the  study  of 
those  problems,  many' of  them  of  significance  both  to 
social  work  and  to  medicine,  which  lie  between  the 
two  fields,  but  which  are  now  neglected  because  workers 
are  not  available  for  their  study." 

"Laziness  in  School  Children,"  by  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile 
of  New  York  City,  is  full  of  suggestions  for  under- 
standing the  so-called  "lazy"  child.  In  New  York  in 
1910,  6  1-3  per  cent  of  the  retardation  in  the  schools 
was  attributed  to  laziness.  A  bewildering  number  of 
possible  causes  for  this  condition  are  described,  which 


only  goes  to  show  that  "Tommy"  must  be  studied  tc 
see  what  he  is  made  of  and  not  treated  like  "Johnny' 
because  he  acts  just  the  way  "Johnny"  does. 

An  article  by  F.  L.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Bostoi 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  on  "The  Status  of  'Clinical 
Psychology,"  will  go  some  way  to  clear  up  the  layman' 
confusion  as  to  the  respective  r&les  of  psychology  anc 
psychiatry  in  guiding  conduct.  This  differentiatioi 
of  function  is  of  great  practical  value  to  the  socia 
worker  who  seeks  to  deal  scientifically  with  her  client' 
mental  processes.  When  shall  she  go  to  the  psycholc 
gist  for  the  knowledge  she  needs  and  when  to  thi 
psychiatrist.?  When  her  client  seems  "queer"  in  hi 
mind,  can  the  psychologist  tell  her  what  is  the  matte 
or  must  she  go  to  a  medical  man?  The  psychologis 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  "mental  tester,"- 
"psychometrics  is  the  task  of  technical  experts  wh 
often  are  not  and  seldom  need  to  be  psychologists  in  th 
broad  sense  that  ought  to  attach  to  that  term."  Thei 
is  grave  danger^,that  the  social  worker  may  unknov 
ingly  overlook  this  distinction  and  come  to  rely  upon 
so-called  psychologist — who  is  no  more  than  an  expe: 
in  a  particular  technique — for  information  aboi 
persons  with  disease  conditions  that  only  a  physicia 
can  properly  diagnose. 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  wi 
file  requests  for  reprints  of  any  of  these  articles  as 
send  them  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  M.  C.  J. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 

Arkansas — Little  Rock:  United  Charities  Associatic 

changed  to  Social  Welfare  Bureau  of  Pulaski  Count 

Mr.  L.  A.  Cooper,  secretary. 
Georgia — Savannah:  Mr.  Edward  W.  Macy,secretar  j 
Indiana — Michigan  City:      Mrs.  Olive   E.   Clappej 

secretary.  I 

Kentucky — Louisville:  Mr.  Linton  B.  Swift,  secretar I 
Massachusetts — New    Bedford:      from    12    Markj 

Street  to  12  South  6th  Street. 
New  Jersey — Bloomfield:  Miss  Emma  Beale,  seci 

tary. 
New  York— New  Rochelle:    society  disbanded.    M 

Paul  R.  Stillman,  a  volunteer,  61  Meadow  Lane,  .^ 

be  glad  to  answer  inquiries. 
North   Carolina — Charlotte:     Mr.   Leon  Willian 

secretary. 
Ohio — Akron:     from   13   E.  Buchtel  Avenue  to   3 

South  Main  Street. 

Canton:  member  of  the  American  Association  ^ 

Organizing  Family  Social  Work. 
South    Carolina — Columbia:      Miss   Aileen   Shai 

secretary. 
Utah— Salt    Lake    City:  member    of    the    Americ 

Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
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1  want  to  know  a  butcher  paints^ 
A  baker  rhymes  j or  his  pursuit, 
Candlestick-maker  much  acquaints 
His  soul  with  song,  or,  haply  mute. 
Blows  out  his  brains  upon  the  flute! 
Robert  Browning 


SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Family  Case  Workers 

Child  Welfare  Workers  Community  Service  Workers 

Visiting  Teachers  Probation  Officers 

Attendance  Officers  Psychiatric  Social  Workers 

Medical  Social  Workers 

Summer  Session—July  6,  1922 

THE   DIRECTOR..  SMITH    COLLEGE,    NORTHAMPTON.    MASS. 


THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Courses  in  Social  Economics 

COURSES  OFFERED  FIRST  YEAR 
Social  Case  Work  Community  Problems  and  Organization 

Health  and  Preventable  Disease  Social  Work  and  Law 

Social  Medicine  Immigrant  Peoples 

Twenty-one  hours  a  week  field  work  training  under  professional  executives. 

SECOND  YEAR,  SPECIALIZED 
Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training  given  by  the  Social  Service 

Department  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
College  graduates  eligible  for  M.  A.  degree  after  completing  the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.   BALL,  Registrar 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation,  etc.,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  The  Family, 
published  monthly  (except  August  and  September),  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  April  i,  1922. 

State  of  New  York     ) 
County  of  New  York  )      ' 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  Margaret  E.  Rich,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  Managing 
Editor  of  The  Family,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  her 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  man- 
aging editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  130  East  22d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Editor,  David  H.  Holbrook,  130  East  22d  St.'eet, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Managing  Editor,  Margaret  E.  Rich,  130  East 
22d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Business  Managers,  None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work,  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Offi- 
cers: Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  Chairman,  136  East  19th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  H.  Bonnell,  Treasurer,  1305  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,   Pa.;   Wm.   H.   Baldwin,    ricf-Ckairman,    1415   2l8t 


Street,  Washington,  D.  C;  20l  member  societies,  19  individu^ 
members. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  securi^ 
holders  owning  or  holding  i  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
bonds,   mortgages,  or  other  securities  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  n<| 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appe 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  8toc| 

holder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  compan 

as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that 
the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
I>oration  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  her. 

Margaret  E.  Rich, 

Managing  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  March,  1922. 

[seal.]  WiNiFRtD  Hathaway, 

Notj>ry  Public,  New  York  County,  No.  56.    Register  No.  2041. 

(Term  expires  March  30,  1922.) 
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SOCIAL  WORK  WITHIN  INDUSTRY 

ARTHUR    J.  TODD 

Labor  Manager,  B.  Kuppenheimer  y  Company,  Chicago 


GOOD  understandings  are  the  oil 
which  keeps  the  bearings  of  the  social 
machine  running  without  friction- 
heat  and  screeching.  Hence  it  is  not  a  bad 
idea  for  social  work  and  industry  to  get 
acquainted.  Frequently  the  social  worker 
has  conceived  industry  as  a  huge,  dehuman- 
ized machine,  or  a  great  beast  with  a  vora- 
cious appetite  living  on  the  blood  and  sweat 
of  its  exploited  victims.  Some  have  felt 
that  the  owners,  directors  or  managers  of 
industry  are  the  great  common  enemy  and 
the  chief  barrier  to  the  undiscovered  coun- 
try where  social  justice  and  real  humanity 
are  to  rule.  On  the  other  hand  some  em- 
ployers have  suspected  the  social  worker 
of  being  sentimental,  of  being  biased  and 
hostile  or  of  wanting  to  turn  the  workshop 
into  a  social  laboratory.  They  have  felt 
that  the  social  worker  somehow  or  other 
considers  production  as  a  vice  or  as  some- 
thing to  be  tolerated  at  best,  but  always  to 
be  minimized.  They  have  considered  that 
social  workers  came  to  their  work  ill  pre- 
pared with  fundamental  facts  about  the 
organization  and  administration  of  business. 
Labor  unions  also  have  sometimes  suspected 
social  workers  of  "welfaring,"  although  on 


the  whole  there  has  been  considerable  frater- 
nizing between  organized  labor  and  the 
modern  social  worker,  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  the  growing  place  given  over  to 
the  study  of  industrial  problems  in  the 
training  of  social  workers — the  result  of 
which  is  that  social  workers  are  supposed 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  have  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  "the 
many." 

Now  it  is  but  natural  that  the  social 
worker,  like  the  university  teacher,  should 
be  subjected  to  a  cross  fire  from  both  sides 
on  such  debatable  questions  as  the  relation- 
ships between  employer  and  employe.  This 
is  a  very  sensitive  area  and  one  which  re- 
quires intelligence,  understanding,  and  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  social  worker.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  by  this  that  the  social  worker 
is  to  pose  as  a  mediator  between  capital  and 
labor.  At  the  Alilwaukee  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  I  was 
asked  to  discuss  the  proper  attitude  of  the 
family  relief  worker  in  a  strike  or  lock-out 
situation.  I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now  that 
social  workers  should  not  mix  lightly  in  such 
difficult  situations.  As  citizens  they  have  a 
right  to  take  sides.     As  students  of  social 
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problems  and  as  exponents  of  rational  social 
technique  they  should  seek  the  truth  and 
seek  to  spread  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  issue  involved  in  any  such  dispute. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  not  very 
many  of  us  have  the  particular  equipment 
of  experience,  temperament  and  judgment 
to  qualify  as  self-appointed  mediators  be- 
tween the  disputants  in  such  an  industrial 
crisis.  The  social  worker's  best  service  can 
be  done  by  way  of  developing  understand- 
ings and  proper  attitudes  before  such  crises 
arrive  and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  pro- 
moting industrial  peace.  In  other  words  the 
social  worker  should,  so  far  as  he  can,  carry 
on  a  perpetual  disarmament  conference  in 
his  community,  on  the  principle  that  real 
international  disarmament  can  only  be 
achieved  through  the  cultivation  of  the 
disarmament  temper  at  home.  In  short,  the 
social  worker  who  wishes  to  serve  industry 
must  spread  a  sense  of  justice  and  the 
humane  spirit  and  a  grasp  of  the  facts  that 
unemployment,  sickness,  home  worries,  shop 
grievances  make  of  an  individual  a  very 
unstable  member  of  a  workshop  as  well  as 
of  a  family. 

It  is  assumed  that  social  workers  are 
idealistic,  but  are  their  ideals  mere  illusions? 
To  put  it  bluntly,  is  the  social  worker  who 
enters  industry  either  in  some  form  of  so- 
called  "welfare  work"  or  as  an  industrial 
relations  expert  bound  to  be  disillusioned.^ 
Does  he  find  on  the  one  hand  that  industry 
is  not  so  monstrous  as  he  thought,  or  on  the 
other  hand  does  he  find  it  worse  than  he 
had  dreamed  it  could  be.^  Does  he  retain 
his  ideal  of  the  worker  as  burning  with 
enthusiasm  for  eniancipation  from  indus- 
trial feudalism  and  for  taking  over  the  reins 
of  industry  into  his  own  hands,  assuming 
new  responsibilities,  and  developing  all 
those  new  capacities  that  lie  implicit  in 
the  magic  phrase  "industrial  democracy".^ 
Speaking  personally,  a  term  of  years  spent 
in  industrial  relations  means  to  a  social 
worker  not  disillusionment  if  he  thought 
straight  before,  but  rather  an  idealism 
chastened,  corrected,  and  clarified.  The 
application  of  social  idealism  and  the  spirit 


of  social  work  to  industry  is  a  call  to  patience 
and  a  long  range  view. 

But  while  the  new  spirit  is  slowly  leaven- 
ing industry,  there  are  certain  definite  places 
where  social  technique  can  be  and  is  applied, 
for  example,  in  the  organization  of  depart- 
ments, within  the  field  of  industrial  relations 
work  in  a  given  business,  such  as  the  care  of 
the  health  of  employes — including  ordinary 
medical  work  and  mental  hygiene,  the  de- 
veloping of  visiting  nursing,  optical  work,  or 
dental  work. 

Opportunities  for  genuine  social  case  work 
are  not  infrequent.  Indeed  the  whole 
tendency  of  modern  employment  manage- 
ment is  in  the  direction  of  combining  social 
case  work  with  psychological  testing.  Not 
many  companies  have  gone  the  length 
that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  has  in  this 
regard,  but  most  modern  large  scale  busi- 
nesses have  abandoned  the  old  indiscrimi- 
nate "once  over"  methods  of  hiring  and 
firing.  A  careful  card  record  is  kept  of 
every  new  employe  at  the  time  he  is  hired. 
This  record  includes  family  status,  race,  age, 
dependents  and  other  categories  familiar 
to  the  case  worker.  In  cases  of  absence, 
employment  investigators  or  visitors  ar 
detailed  to  follow  up  the  absentee  to  di^ 
cover  whether  his  absence  is  due  to  sickne,- 
or  other  causes.  These  reports  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  discipline  or  relief  or  medical 
and  nursing  care. 

In  the  organization  of  care  of  the  health 
of    employes    a    similar    use    of    the    casei 
method   obtains.      Every   new   employe   isl 
examined   by   the   doctor   or    nurse   and   a 
careful  record  kept  of  the  health  and  socialf 
status  of  the  individual.    Additional  recordst 
are  made  on  the  occasion  of  visits  by  workersf 
to  the  dispensary  and  to  the  nurse  or  homt 
visits  made  by  the  nurse  or  doctor.    Thesi 
records  are  extremely  valuable,  for  example, 
in  case  of  claims  for  accident  compensation 
The  clothing  industry  is  not  a   hazardous 
industry  in  any  real  sense,  at  least  whei 
carried  on  in  such  modern  plants  as  thos( 
maintained  by  this  company  and  others  ii 
Chicago  or  Rochester;  but  accidents  some 
times  occur  on  elevators  or  on  sewing  ma 
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chines,  pressing  machines,  and  so  on.  Some 
time  ago,  on  the  theory  that  a  certain  type 
of  pressing  machine  might  contribute  to 
hernia,  our  doctor  made  a  study  of  every 
presser  in  our  factories.  His  medical  his- 
tories in  this  case  showed  that  a  number 
of  these  men  were  suffering  from  hernia  as 
the  result  of  automobile  accidents  and  other 
accidents  wholly  outside  their  occupation. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  these  contemporary 
records  will  be  of  great  service  should  any 
fraudulent  claim  later  be  made  for  work- 
men's compensation  by  any  of  these  indi- 
viduals. These  medical  and  nursing  records 
are  of  value  in  administering  sickness  or 
accident  relief  to  the  workers  or  their  fami- 
lies. They  are  also  helpful  in  assisting 
juvenile  courts,  courts  of  domestic  relations, 
mothers'  pension  boards.  Red  Cross  Home 
Service,  and  other  organizations  in  checking 
up  their  investigations  and  records. 

Such  records  are  frequently  brought  into 
play  in  divorce  and  desertion  cases  involving 
our  employes,  as  the  employment  manager 
or  industrial  relations  director  is  sometimes 
called  upon  by  the  courts  to  testify  in  such 
cases.  If  he  has  been  a  social  worker  he 
knows  the  precise  things  to  look  for  in  the 
handling  of  such  cases. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  such  a 
problem  as  that  of  making  loans  to  em- 
ployes either  directly  or  through  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Morris  Plan  Bank.  The  under- 
standing of  case  work  makes  the  industrial  re- 
lations or  employment  manager  cautious  and 
constructive  in  the  company's  loan  policy. 

The  understanding  of  case  work  as  well 
as  of  personnel  work  makes  it  possible  to 


render  frequent  legal  aid  to  employes  to 
steer  them  clear  from  the  pitfalls  of  litiga- 
tion and  to  counsel  them  on  the  use  of  the 
regular  established  legal  aid  agencies. 

Finally,  in  the  handling  of  discipline, 
which  is  one  of  the  functions  of  industrial 
relations  work,  an  understanding  of  case 
work  is  invaluable.  The  labor  policy  under 
which  we  operate  offers  every  employe  the 
opportunity  for'a  hearing  by  the  labor  man- 
ager before  he  can  be  discharged.  The  shop 
executives  have  the  right  of  suspension,  but 
not  of  discharge.  The  investigation  of  the 
shop  and  other  records  of  the  suspended 
persons  calls  into  play  the  same  qualities 
that  mark  a  successful  case  worker,  and  I 
mean  by  this  a  constructive  imagination 
and  the  ability  to  get  down  to  root  causes. 
At  a  hearing  of  a  suspension  case  facts  with 
regard  to  the  person's  health,  temperament, 
general  character,  past  performance  in  his 
shop,  racial  and  political  affiliations  and 
activities,  domestic  and  financial  status  are 
all  brought  out.  They  are  all  weighed  and 
given  due  consideration  before  arriving  at  a 
decision  as  to  whether  the  individual  shall 
be  discharged  or  reinstated,  placed  on  pro- 
bation or  penalized  by  a  lay-off  or  otherwise. 

To  sum  up:  Business  is  not  philanthropy 
nor  social  work  as  generally  understood. 
But  since  industry  involves  delicate  human 
relationships  on  a  huge  and  complex  scale, 
the  experiences  derived  from  other  phases 
of  social  life  should  be  applicable  to  it. 
Moreover,  the  technique  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  sound,  productive  human  re- 
lationships outside  of  industry  cannot  fail 
of  good  effect  within  industry  itself. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  A  FAMILY  SOCIETY  TO  THE 

FIELD  AS  A  WHOLE^ 

RUTH    HILL 

Associate  Field  Director,  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 


I  WILL  ask  you  for  the  time  being  to  lay 
aside  the  strictly  local  connections  each 
one  of  you  has  with  some  family  welfare 
agency  and  face  with  impartiality  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  discover  the  true  value  of  any 
such  family  work  to  the  whole  movement, 
or  the  relationship  of  a  local  society  to  the 
family  social  work  idea  as  such;  in  other 
words,  to  analyze  the  contributions  each 
family  agency  has  made  and  is  making  to 
advance  the  cause  in  the  state  or  nation. 

Certain  observations  of  family  social 
workers  as  a  group  come  to  a  field  worker. 
A  sense  of  detachment  which  the  field  worker 
at  first  experiences  may  become  an  ad- 
vantage when  she  faces  the  necessity  of 
looking  without  prejudice  at  the  various 
organizations  in  her  territory.  As  I  look 
back  over  the  past  two  years  spent  in  field 
visits  upon  family  welfare  societies  in  the 
middle  west,  I  am  impressed  with  the  lack 
of  familiarity  of  the  workers  with  the  history 
of  their  communities  and  of  the  societies 
with  which  they  are  affiliated.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  the  efforts  to  find  the  one  copy  of  the 
constitution  or  early  minutes  of  the  board. 
It  suggests  the  hurried  search  for  the  mar- 
riage certificate  when  a  family  interviewer 
occasionally  requires  that  bit  of  evidence! 
It  is  no  longer  amusing,  however,  when  one 
discovers,  as  I  once  did,  that  all  the  fine 
democratic  principles  of  control  in  the  dusty 
old  constitution  have  been  forgotten.  But 
that  glimpse  into  the  past  life  of  the  society 
gave  promise  that  there  were  some  under- 
standing leaders  to  be  won  back.  It  was 
like  restoring  the  society  to  its  former 
standards  of  living. 

Social  workers  have  been  called  a  modest 
group.  That  description  is  especially  true 
when  it  comes  to  their  asstiming  a  conscious 
part  in  the  moulding  of  the  character  of  a 

^Substance  of  a  paper  delivered  at  the  Illinois  Public 
Welfare  Conference,  December,  192 1. 


society.  If  possible,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  necessity  for  knowing 
your  society's  life  history  and  accepting  it 
as  another  case,  although  you  are  a  summer 
boarder,  perhaps,  or  at  best,  a  visiting 
relative.  This  knowledge  involves  investi- 
gation, diagnosis,  and  treatment,  for  each 
society  presents  faults  that  need  remedying. 

Inquiry  into  past  history  will  require  a 
scientific  approach.  We  must  search  for  the 
truth  in  evaluating  the  work  done  before  we 
came.  We  mugt  seek  diligently  for  reliable 
sources  of  information.  Each  citizen  may 
have  a  rather  personal  version  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  his  city  in  explaining  the 
formation  of  an  agency  for  family  case  work. 

In  order  to  select  those  processes  in  or- 
ganization which  are  most  likely  to  succeed, 
this  study  into  beginnings  is  essential. 
Field  workers  must  know  how  to  advise,  and 
need  to  learn  the  story  of  how  the  early 
steps  were  taken  and  whether,  through  the 
omission  of  some  of  the  ground  work  of  pre- 
paring the  public  for  family  service,  a  lop- 
sided development  has  resulted.  It  makes  a 
great  deal  of  diff'erence  whether  the  society 
grew  out  of  the  distribution  of  relief  after 
a  local  flood  and  the  present  board  sti 
thinks  of  the  work  in  terms  of  material  rell 
or  whether  the  board  is  composed  of  a  sm 
clique  of  intellectuals  who  do  not  try 
interpret  their  ideas  to  the  community. 

One  must  also  learn  whether  the  co 
munity  which  is  the  family  society's  setti 
has  had  a  rounded  development  in  the  rest| 
of  its  social  programs.    In  some  cities  there! 
is  such  a  poor  distribution  of  eff'ort  that  onej 
finds  a  popular  board  of  leaders  promoting: 
a  program  in,  let  us  say,  health  work  while 
the    recreational    work    has    been    entirely 
ignored.     I  recall  one  city  where  the  whole 
impetus  for  constructive  work  with  families 
came  from  the  nurses,  who  felt  that  their 
own  work  was  sorely  handicapped  by  the 
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absence  of  the  family  program.  Once  in  a 
while  a  field  worker  sees  the  secretary  of  a 
society  indulging  in  a  frantic  effort  to  put 
on  all  kinds  of  social  work  because  of  the  lack 
of  these  movements  and  in  her  monopoly 
of  the  entire  field  failing  to  realize  the  value 
of  team  play.  The  result  is  that  the  board 
of  directors  and  the  community  at  large 
suffer  with  acute  indigestion  from  too  hearty 
a  diet. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  scientific 
study  of  the  development  of  a  society  are 
numerous;  the  most  outstanding  seem  to 
be  wrong  attitudes  of  mind.  The  first  wrong 
attitude  of  mind  in  which  to  conduct  this 
society  study  is  one  of  so-called  local  pride, 
by  which  we  blind  ourselves  to  the  real 
situation.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the 
worker  is  a  local  woman,  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  her  city  and  organization, 
schooling  herself  to  overlook  the  story  of 
opportunities  lost.  A  second  wrong  attitude, 
which  comes  out  of  our  faith  in  the  case 
work  method,  is  an  obsession  that  our  society 
is  unique  in  its  development  and  that  there- 
fore no  comparisons  are  possible.  This  is 
the  case  work  method  of  individual  differen- 
tiation carried  to  the  point  of  the  ridiculous. 
The  unwillingness  to  be  measured  with  other 
societies  makes  the  development  of  family 
social  work  uneven.  One  often  hears  "Well, 
that  may  be  all  very  well  for  X,  but  we  have 
never  had  anything  like  that  here.  We 
don't  like  annual  meetings  so  I  guess  there's 
no  use  hearing  about  the  successful  meeting 
in  X."  The  third  attitude  of  mind  often 
in  the  way  of  a  scientific  analysis  of  our 
society's  value  is  the  impatient  attitude 
which  takes  refuge  in  calling  the  town  and 
organization  "impossible"  and  "conserva- 
tive." Characterizing  her  society  and  board 
as  impossible  reveals  the  speaker's  viewpoint 
rather  than  the  situation, — like  the  secre- 
tary who  said  to  me,  "Well,  you  know  you 
can't  do  a  thing  with  Italians." 

If  you  agree  with  me  and  undertake  this 
case  study  of  your  society,  what  are  the 
sources  of  information  to  be  consulted?  For 
historical  background  we  must  discover 
some  old  settler  and  people  identified  with 


the  organization  of  the  society.  These 
interviews  with  old  residents  contain  re- 
vealing facts.  One  county  had  been  settled 
entirely  by  people  who  simply  moved  across 
the  river,  while  in  neighboring  counties  were 
the  pioneers  from  the  east  who  had  come 
hundreds  of  miles  to  settle  in  the  wild  lands 
of  the  middle  west.  The  people  in  the  first 
county  were  unimaginative  and  still  occu- 
pied the  land  without  much  contact  with 
the  outside,  while  the  other  counties  were 
filled  with  recent  settlers.  This  explanation 
helped  the  new  worker  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference in  the  two  sections  and  to  make  more 
intelligent  plans  for  her  work.  Most  public 
libraries  boast  a  history  of  the  local  county 
which  serves  to  supplement  what  may  be 
heard  more  picturesquely  by  word  of  mouth. 

Such  an  early  history  once  shed  new  light 
on  the  background  of  a  community.  In 
the  early  beginnings  of  the  city,  two  in- 
cidents bore  testimony  to  the  character  of 
its  leaders.  The  city  was  divided  into 
hostile  camps  and,  reaching  no  agreement, 
lost  a  big  canal  which  would  have  meant 
increase  in  prosperity.  A  new  town  grew 
up  nearby  as  a  result  of  the  canal.  Later 
on,  the  question  of  securing  a  railroad  came 
up  but,  because  the  citizens  decided  that  the 
railroad  could  not  afford  to  ignore  their 
city,  no  effort  was  made  to  clinch  the  matter. 
A  neighboring  city  became  vigorous  and 
secured  the  railroad.  This  same  spirit  of 
smugness  and  lack  of  effective  action  in 
civic  matters  can  be  seen  even  now. 

AH  the  essential  facts  about  the  society's 
existence,  when  we  turn  to  that  after  getting 
the  character  of  the  background  of  the 
locality,  are  not  recorded  in  the  early 
minutes  of  the  first  board  meetings.  What 
steps  preceded  organization?  W^as  the  pub- 
lic dissatisfied  with  what  volunteers  were 
doing?  What  neighboring  city  had  the  most 
influence  and  could  still  be  quoted?  Who 
were  the  leaders  in  the  beginning,  and  why 
are  they  no  longer  connected  with  the  so- 
ciety, if  still  in  the  city?  Have  valuable 
friends  been  forgotten?  Should  they  be 
won  back?  What  were  the  ideals  of  the 
first  organizers?    In  other  words,  what  are 
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the  traditions  of  the  society  and  have  they 
been  lived  up  to?  The  records  of  the 
histories  of  societies  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  in  the  files  of  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work.  These  records  of  correspond- 
ence and  field  visits  include  hundreds  of 
successful  and  unsuccessful  attempts  on 
the  part  of  cities  to  organize  a  group  that 
would  stand  for  family  case  work.  They 
contain  most  interesting  case  histories  in 
the  study  of  organization  methods  and  may 
serve  you  when  you  wish  to  refer  to  them 
for  your  own  history  or  the  experience  of 
other  cities  on  your  problems. 

To  this  picture  of  the  past  we  must  add  an 
impartial  interpretation  of  the  present. 
We  will  want  to  know  how  far  the  society 
has  progressed  in  its  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  underlying  family  work  by  case 
methods  and  how  far  it  has  related  its  case 
work  to  the  social  needs  in  the  entire  com- 
munity. Here  we  can  turn  to  various  public 
records  for  information.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  needs  to  be  consulted  to  find 
out  how  our  city  and  county  stand  in  the 
questions  of  public  health  which  the  state 
regulates.  Have  the  people  on  the  board 
turned  for  help  to  state  health  officials  and 
those  interested  in  the  administration  of 
state  health  regulations  when  their  case 
problems  involved  health  matters.''  In  the 
literature  published  by  the  state  depart- 
ments, we  find  a  valuable  criterion  for  our 
local  standing  and  needs.  We  can  here 
measure  the  progressiveness  in  our  com- 
munity and  society  in  relation  to  other  coun- 
ties with  reference  to  county  institutions — 
administration  of 'mothers'  pensions  and 
poor  relief  and  many  other  functions.  'The 
Institution  Quarterly,  issued  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  for  example, 
with  its  county  write-ups,  is  an  excellent 
source  of  information.  This  measuring 
process  keeps  us  awake  as  to  our  failures 
and  tends  to  raise  the  standards  of  social 
work  throughout  the  state. 

Consultations  with  organization  advisers 
afford  new  approaches  to  our  study.  We 
find  that  field  workers  can  give  us  valuable 


comments  on  how  well  or  poorly  we  sense 
our  work  as  part  of  a  whole  and  not  as  all- 
sufficient  in  itself.  In  our  field  of  family 
social  work  we  can  ask  for  a  visit  from  a 
field  worker  of  the  American  Association  to 
help  us  review  impartially  the  position  we 
occupy  or  should  occupy,  and  advise  us  on 
future  steps.  We  may  see  how  far  we  meet 
the  membership  requirements  for  affiliation 
with  the  Association.  Let  me  read  them 
with  each  family  worker  applying  them  to 
her  own  agency. 

a.  A  paid  executive  on  full  time  who  shall  have  had 
professional  training  in  a  school  for  social  work 
or  with  a  family  social  work  society  of  standing; 
but  this  provision  of  full  time  does  not  apply  to 
cities  with  a  population  of  less  than  10,000. 

b.  The  keeping  of  records  of  service  given  to  families 
including  the  information  on  which  such  service 
is  based  and  a  willingness  to  confer  confidentially 
with  others  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  | 
these  families. 

c.  Signing  the  Transportation  Agreement  which  pro- 
hibits the  passing  on  from  one  community  to  ! 
another  of  families  or  individuals  without  first  j 
making  sure  from  inquiry  in  the  community  to  ' 
which  transportation  is  sought  that  such  trans-  I 
portation  will  materially  benefit  the  client. 

d.  An  agreement  to  obtain  from  local  sources  informa-  | 
tion  which  is  asked  by  other  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  effective 
treatment  to  clients. 

e.  A  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  society's  own 
membership  and  open  to  all  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. 

f.  An  income  of  which  at  least  one  half  represents 
private  funds  (this  may  be  waived  for  exceptional 
reasons  only). 

g.  A  ten  dollar  membership  fee  payable  annually 
the  American  Association. 

What  shall  be  the  newer  ideas  in  requi 

ments  when  we  have  fulfilled  these.? 

Lastly,   as  a  source  of  information, 
consult  by  the  grpup  plan,  as  in  national  an' 
state  conferences,  and  also  with  particular 
helpfulness    in    inter-city   or   regional    con- 
ferences among  ourselves.     As  evidence  oi 
the  value  of  such  communing  on  our  owi 
particular  tasks   I   can   mention  the  spon 
taneous  gratitude  that  was  expressed  aftci 
the    central     Illinois    general     secretaries 
meeting   held    at   Springfield,   where,    it   i; 
interesting   to    mention,    we    had    the    firs 
discussion  which  has  resulted  in  the  experi 
ment  with  the  State  Bar  Association  in  th< 
matter  of  legal  aid  service  to  be  tried  thi 
year.  (See  The  Family  for  April,  1922,  p.  45. 

The  case  work  as  well  as  the  organizatioi 
side  of  a  society  needs  analyzing.     A  visi 
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to  a  neighboring  city  where  you  know  that 
the  case  work  is  good  will  be  a  profitable 
investment.  We  need  to  study  our  case 
work  by  our  results,  not  just  by  our  methods 
— about  which  so  much  has  been  said.  It 
is  possible  in  a  small  city  to  keep  track  of 
so-called  closed  cases,  families  no  longer 
under  active  care  of  the  society.  An 
analysis  after  two  or  three  years  of  silence 
from  the  family  would  in  a  good  many  cases 
give  us  food  for  thought  as  to  our  successes 
or  failures  in  meeting  that  family's  situation. 
In  every  case  problem  we  strike  larger 
questions  than  the  individual  need  in  that 
one  case.  We  not  only  touch  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  National  Transportation  Agree- 
ment, but  a  poorly  handled  transient  case 
afTects  the  town  to  which  the  family  wanders. 
The  state  suffers  from  our  failures.  And 
the  profession  of  family  social  work  is 
questioned.  We  stand  not  alone  but  closely 
associated    with    every    other   organization 


for  our  work,  a  sort  of  brotherhood  of  social 
workers  taking  steps  together,  making 
progress  only  as  we  consider  our  close  con- 
nection to  one  another. 

To  make  us  conscious  as  societies,  work- 
ers, and  boards,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
a  case  record  could  be  kept  of  our  society's 
history  and  development — something  that 
would  keep  for  reference  the  background 
of  each  society,  its  hopes  and  failures,  and 
the  processes  through  which  certain  changes 
in  its  policy  were  evolved.  Not  what  we 
now  record  in  the  minutes  and  annual  re- 
ports, but  the  story  behind  the  scenes. 
Think  what  a  fund  of  information  that 
would  afford  the  new  secretary  taking  hold, 
or  the  secretary  wishing  to  plan  for  the 
future  on  the  experience  from  the  past  1  This 
consciousness  of  ourselves  as  active  agents 
in  making  the  history  of  societies  brings 
obligations,  but  in  this  role  we  discover  a 
deeper  significance  in  our  daily  task. 


BLAZING  THE  TRAIL 


WAS  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of 

scattered    villages    which    stretched 
for  sixteen  miles  beyond    the  office 
of  our  family  social  work  society.     Trans- 
portation   facilities   were    poor,   so    X 

enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  which 
usually  accrue  to  communities  so  near  to  a 
metropolitan  center.  We  knew  that  all  we 
needed  in  order  to  establish  ourselves 
there  were  one  or  two  instances  of  good 
case  work.  But  realizing  that  real  growth 
comes  only  from  within,  and  then  always 
as  the  result  of  a  need,  we  did  not  seek 
opportunities.  If  we  could  only  wait  quietly, 
we  felt  sure  that  a  real  need  would  arise 
to  call  us  there.  And  one  day  it  did  come — 
in   the   guise   of   an   inquiry   concerning    a 

family  which  had  recently  moved  to  X 

and  had  long  been  known  to  our  organization 
in  its  work  in  another  village. 

We  made  our  necessary  call  on  this 
family  an  occasion  to  see  the  town  and  to 
visit  several  individuals  representing  local 
organizations  which  had  already  aided  the 


family  of  our  quest.  They  were  rather  curt, 
and  said  they  would  not  only  be  glad  to  care 
for  the  family,  but  were  quite  able  to  handle 
all  community  problems  themselves.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  need  had  not  yet  arisen 
through  which  we  might  make  our  presence 
felt. 

X was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 

county.  Among  the  fifteen  thousand  souls 
which  made  up  the  population  was  a  hand- 
ful of  old  families  steeped  in  a  background  of 
tradition;  a  goodly  number  of  thrifty  plod- 
ders, who  by  patient  industry  had  lifted 
themselves  above  the  mass;  and  a  large 
foreign-born  population.  The  thrifty  plod- 
ders ran  the  community  and  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  local  organizations.  Their 
idea  of  service  was  doles;  their  unconscious 
ideal  was  to  give  their  community  a  surface 
fitness  without  probing  into  causes  underly- 
ing conditions.  Standing  alone,  and  causing 
more  trouble  than  all  the  others,  was  a  small 
group  of  native  born,  who  because  of  much 
inbreeding  had  degenerated  until  they  were 
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not  only  an  irritant  but  a  positive  menace  to 
the  community. 

It  was  through  this  group  that  our 
next  chance  came.  The  police  asked  us  to 
assist  the  family  of  a  man  who  had  been 
arrested  in  another  city  for  bigamy.  The 
bigamist,  a  man  of  good  family,  had  lived 
from  his  sixteenth  year  with  a  woman  then 
over  thirty,  who  had  also  lived  with  other 
men  and  was  the  mother  of  three  illegitimate 
children.  When  his  second  child  was  born, 
the  priest  forced  him  to  marry  the  woman, 
and  now,  at  twenty-seven,  he  had  deserted 
her  and  taken  a  second  wife.  The  first  wife 
was  notorious  in  the  community,  and  the 
local  organizations,  whose  patience  with  the 
family  was  worn  threadbare,  were  quite 
willing  to  turn  the  family  over  to  us.  They 
let  us  make  plans  while  they  gave  financial 
assistance.  With  the  man  in  jail  the  sole 
support  of  the  household  was  a  lad  of  sixteen. 
He  was  overtaxing  his  strength  as  a  fireman 
on  a  tugboat,  so  we  secured  an  easier,  yet 
equally  lucrative  job  for  him.  As  the  home 
atmosphere  was  evil,  we  found  a  fine  young 
man,  living  in  the  next  town,  to  act  as 
friendly  visitor  to  the  boy. 

Again  we  withdrew  and  waited. 

Then  came  an  out-of-town  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  relatives  of  a  man  who  had  just 
died.  The  case  brought  us  to  a  home  in  the 
foreign-born  group  with  a  very  obvious  prob- 
lem. A  feebleminded  boy  eleven  years  old 
had  never  been  sent  to  school.  The  railroad, 
which  ran  by  the  house,  fascinated  him,  and 
his  mother  lived  in  constant  fear  that  he 
would  be  killed.  She  had  appealed  to  the 
school  nurse  for  advice.  The  nurse  said  that 
he  was  utterly  deficient  and  that  the  school 
could  do  nothing  for  him.  This  gave  the 
worker  a  chance  to  visit  the  school  and  talk 
the  situation  over  with  the  teacher.  Here 
she  learned  that  the  other  children  were  also 
kept  out  of  school.  Two  little  girls  were 
very  backward.  A  conference  with  the 
school  nurse  disclosed  the  fact  that  she  con- 
sidered the  family  above  the  ordinary,  be- 
cause she  had  always  found  the  home  very 
clean,  though  poorly  furnished.  She  knew 
the  children  were  undernourished,  but  as  the 


family  income  was  $24  a  week  she  could  not 
appeal  to  the  existing  organizations  for 
assistance.  She  was,  however,  glad  to  help 
us  make  out  a  family  budget.  She  told  us 
that  the  feebleminded  boy  had  been  exam- 
ined, and  that  for  more  than  a  year  she 
had  been  waiting  for  him  to  be  admitted 
to  the  state  institution  for  the  feebleminded. 
A  letter  to  that  institution  brought  a  hope- 
ful' reply.  We  were  also  able  to  get  the 
other  children  to  the  clinic  for  a  physical 
examination. 

A  talk  with  the  man's  employer  disclosed 
the  fact  that  although  he  was  earning  $24 
a  week  there  had  been  in  the  course  of  a 
year  more  than  six  weeks  when,  for  legiti- 
mate reasons,  he  had  been  unable  to  work. 
Our  budget  showed  that  a  family  of  ten 
could  not  live  properly  on  his  wages.  With 
these  facts  in  hand  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
proving  to  aVoman's  club  that  three  quarts 
of  milk  daily  were  needed  in  this  home.  Nor 
was  it  difficult  to  secure  from  another  asso- 
ciation cash  assistance  for  glasses  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  an  oculist  for  these  same 
children.  Another  letter  regarding  the 
feebleminded  boy  brought  the  good  news 
that  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  institution 
immediately. 

The  nurse,  who  also  had  charge  of  the 
schools  in  nearby  communities,  continued 
to    report   families    to    us.      This    gave    u- 

standing,    not   only   in   X ,    but  in  the 

small  villages  all  along  the  line.      We  began 
slowly  to  make  a"  favorable  impression  on 
the  local  organizations  which  had  hitherto^ 
been  dispensing  relief  in  a  haphazard  wayj 
and  soon  they  were  besieging  us  with  ques 
tions  as  to  how  we  would  handle  hypothetic* 
problems.    Gradually  it  began  to  dawn  o^ 
them  that  they  were  not  doing  and  were-no| 
equipped    to  do  the  work  that  was  reallj 
necessary  for  eff^ective  service. 

A  local  minister  referred  an  interestmj 
Austrian  family  to  us.  The  inciting  cause 
his  appeal  was  the  aged  father,  who  had  rui 
away  from  the  almshouse  where  he  had  bee! 
placed  at  the  request  of  the  family.  As  h^ 
was  mentally  unbalanced  the  family  feare< 
his  return.     Our  worker  visited  the  house 
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hold  and  found  a  mother  supporting  a 
family  of  six,  only  the  youngest  of  whom 
was  under  working  age.  The  mother's 
income,  derived  from  days'  work,  was  eked 
out  by  doles  from  different  people  in  the 
community.  Inability  to  cope  with  condi- 
tions had  completely  paralyzed  this  family 
who  were  used  to  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Although  they  had  been  in  America  for 
years  they  were  still  "foreigners"  and  in 
wartime  their  marked  German  traits  had 
thrown  the  young  people  out  of  employment. 

The  young  son,  a  highly  skilled  mechanic, 
had  forfeited  one  position  after  another 
because  he  was  not  an  American  citizen. 
He  was  readily  placed  in  a  German-Ameri- 
can firm  far  enough  from  the  water  front 
to  make  him  secure. 

The  runaway  father  was  located  and 
returned  to  the  almshouse,  although  he  did 
not  remain  there  long.  In  our  investigation 
we  discovered  a  married  daughter,  long 
estranged  from  the  family,  who  was  quite 
willing  to  take  the  father  when  she  under- 
stood the  family's  difficulties. 

Another  married  daughter  with  a  small 
child,  who  had  had  trouble  with  her  hus- 
band, was  located  and  induced  to  make  her 
home  with  the  family.  She,  too,  was  with- 
out employment,  but  as  she  was  a  skilled 
needlewoman  we  found  her  work  in  a 
ladies'  shop  where  her  exceptional  ability 
commanded  a  good  salary.  This  enabled 
the  mother  to  fill  her  place  inside  the  home 
and  to  look  after  the  daughter's  child. 

A  young  daughter  who  displayed  ex- 
traordinary talent  in  drawing  was  linked 
up  with  an  art  school.  The  family,  now  on  a 
sound  financial  basis,  was  able  to  meet  the 
expenses    of    tuition     and     transportation. 

All  this  work  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 

visit  X once  a  week.  Transportation  was 

so  poor  that  this  would  have  been  impossible 
had  we  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  use  of  an  automobile.  Some  members 
of  the  community  began  to  understand  that 
their  method  of  handling  families  was  de- 
structive instead  of  constructive,  since  it  left 


the  individuals  still  on  the  same  dead  level 
of  existence.  We  now  sought  a  way  to  use 
those  people  who  had  come  to  understand 
our  aims. 

Following  the  influenza  epidemic,  a  widow 
with  six  children,  well  known  in  the  com- 
munity as  an  honest  and  able  woman 
because  she  had  washed  and  cleaned  for 
many  of  its  more  prosperous  citizens, 
appealed  to  them  for  help.  They  turned 
to  us  and  we  were  able  to  secure  some  slight 
financial  aid  from  relatives  through  the 
family  society  in  a  distant  city.  The 
community  willingly  raised  an  additional 
three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  used  for  a 
weekly  allowance.  The  balance  necessary 
to  insure  adequate  care  for  the  family  for 
one  year  could  legitimately  be  taken  from 
the  general  fund  because  we  had  already 
secured  a  few  friends  in  the  little  town  who 
had  become  yearly  subscribers.  One  of  the 
active  workers  in  the  community  became 
very  much  interested  in  this  family,  and 
gave  them  intelligent  supervision,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  in  close  touch  with  our 
worker.  She  not  only  visited  this  particular 
family  and  showed  them  how  to  live  within 
their  budget,  but  urged  those  of  her  friends 
who  could  be  of  real  use  to  concentrate  their 
interest  in  some  one  family. 

X had  had  an  independent,  ingrowing 

point  of  view.  Gradually  they  awoke  to 
the  wider  possibilities  of  service.  Their 
efforts  had  been  sporadic  and  inconstant; 
they  came  to  realize  the  value  of  persistent 
plugging.  They  had  been  considering  the 
individual  apart  from  his  background;  our 
effort  to  raise  the  status  not  only  of  the  indi- 
vidual but  of  the  whole  family,  was  new  to 
them.  We  drew  from  the  community  two 
board  members,  and  hoped  to  organize  a 
district  committee  which  would  maintain 
permanent  interest  in  family  work  and  bring 
about  many  necessary  reforms.  Chief  among 
these  were  organized  recreation,  evening 
schools  to  foster  Americanization,  better 
housing  conditions,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital  and  its  attendant  dispensary. 
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EDITORIAL 

IN  AN  English  cathedral — it  is  Durham, 
is  it  not? — one  can  still  see  far  back  in 
the  nave  under  the  rose  window  a  black 
line  stretching  from  wall  to  wall.  Of  this 
black  line,  almost  effaced  by  the  rubbing 
of  thousands  of  feet,  the  sexton  will,  for  a 
discreet  shilling,  or  a  minor  canon  will — 
if  one  is  lucky  enough  to  intercept  him — 
for  nothing,  tell  how  women  who  wished 
to  attend  service  in  such  and  such  a  century 
had  to  stand  behind  the  line  while  the  men- 
folk clustered  about  the  chancel  steps  or 
filled  the  choir  stalls.  Women  in  those  days, 
though  not  entirely  denied  souls,  had  very 
little  ones,  and  we  must  be  decent  and 
orderly  in  these  matters. 

A  brief  excursion  into  Civilization  in  the 
United  States:  An  Inquiry  hy  'Thirty  Ameri- 
cans has  made  us  aware  that  the  passion 
to  draw  black  lines  and  put  groups  behind 
them  is  still  with  us.  Things  we  have  rather 
comfortably  regarded  as  integral  parts  of 
America's  adventurous  expansion  are  here 
shoved  as  far  back  into  darkness  as  possible 
while  the  authors  up  in  the  choir  look  reso- 
lutely over  the  heads  of  the  inferior  throng 
or  turn  a  hostile  back.  Not  all — for  here 
is  an  occasional  writer  in  a  pleasant  temper 
who  casts  a  roguish  and  appreciative  eye 
around  him;  who  seems  to  find  democracy 
and   books   and   men  and   women  and   life 


generally  in  these  United  States  not  alto- 
gether unattractive.  It  is  as  though  ap- 
No.  3  provingly  he  noticed  far  back  in  the  nave  a 
=^  clean  Sunday  wimple  or  ermine  trimmed 
cloak.  American  souls  may  be  still  imper- 
fectly developed;  we  think  of  the  cheerful 
lines. 

And  all  the  little  souls 

Drop  through  the  griddle  holes. 

But  if  American  souls  are  as  little  as  you 
say,  good  masters,  why  bother  to  damn 
them  quite  so  much!  Perhaps  because  we 
as  social  workers  don't  go  in  for  categories 
extensively  we  are  inclined  to  be  optimistic 
in  spite  of  Civilization  in  the  United  States. 
Even  though  properly  aligned  and  grouped, 
who  knows  but  some  of  us  may  wriggle  away 
and  creep  up  info  a  choir  stall  beside  even 
Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  himself — or  worse 
still  turn  up,  shall  we  say,  unaccountably 
in  the  pulpit! 


OLDER  social  workers  looking  back  on 
the  somewhat  insulated  intellectual 
processes  of  their  academic  education  will 
find  the  words  of  a  Bryn  Mawr  junior,  taking 
a  two-hour  course  in  Applied  Sociology, 
refreshing: 

"The  book  which  I  think  the  most  worth 
reading  of  all  is  Richmond's  Social  Diagnosis 
which  was  to  me  terribly  interesting  because 
of  its  lack  of  sentimentality  and  its  accurate 
and  clear  explanation  of  social  case  work 
methods.   ...      I  have  always  thought  of 
social  work  as  a  last  though  not  unpleasant 
resort,  open  to  anyone  who  would  consent      \ 
to  go  into  it,  and  requiring  no  special  training    \  \ 
or  intellect.    I  now  see  it  as  an  exciting  and    ;  j 
difficult  profession  which  should  be  made  a    ij 
field    for    intelligent    and    virile    men    and    '• 
women,  rather  than  the  time  occupy-er  of 
the  matrimonially  ineligible." 

We  like  the  unnamed  college  junior  who 
reads  so  well  and  then,  looking  up,  sees  so 
well  the  world  of  men  and  women  beyond 
Pembroke  Arch.  No  doubt  there  are  still 
those  who  regard — we  will  not  say  "think 
of" — social  work  as  a  sort  of  emasculate, 
cosmic  fellowship  undertaken  to  compensate 
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the  yearnings  of  heart  of  the  matrimonially 
ineligible;  but  not  so  our  student  of  Applied 
Sociology  II.  "Any  honest  sharing  of 
reality" — to  borrow  Miss  Richmond's  tren- 
chant phrase — does  so  finely  irradiate  for  us 
all  anew  our  common  task. 

DIPPING  INTO  THE  FAMILY 
POCKET 

"T  X  TITHIN  a  period  of  a  very  few  weeks 
V/V'  a  large  family  agency  has  had  the 
following  experiences: 

A  privately  supported  hospital  intimated 
that  it  would  like  to  have  the  family  agency 
pay  for  blood  tests  which  the  hospital  might 
have  to  make  upon  the  agency's  clients. 

A  church  emergency  shelter  for  homeless 
women  and  children  wrote  rather  reproach- 
fully that  they  had  been  forced  to  add  a 
charge  of  fifty  cents  per  night — "co-operat- 
ing agencies  which  receive  money  to  dis- 
pense for  the  care  of  dependents  should 
share  wherever  possible  with  us  the  expense 
for  the  care  of  their  own  cases." 

In  the  same  city  a  few  years  previously  a 
committee  which  supplied  scholarships  to 
children  under  working  age  refused  to  grant 
these  scholarships  to  children  in  families 
under  the  care  of  a  family  agency,  holding 
that  it  was  the  latter's  business  to  raise  the 
money  for  its  own  scholarships. 

These  instances,  and  many  like  them,  are 
developing  a  new  phase  of  the  old  situation 
in  which  we  are  regarded  as  relief  agencies 
and  into  which  we  are  forced  as  far  as  co- 
operating agencies  can  manage  it.  Not  only 
do  our  fellow  social  agencies  continue  to 
try  to  induce  us  to  accept  their  clients  for 
relief  only,  while  they  do  the  "constructive 
work,"  but  they  are  also  showing  increasing 
reluctance  to  extend  to  our  clients  services 
which,  as  specialized  agencies,  they  hold 
themselves  out  as  offering  to  those  in  need, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  those  co- 
operative services  on  behalf  of  our  clients. 

This  attitude  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
theory  that  we  have  a  generalized  function 
of  securing  funds  from  the  public  for  the 
benefit  of  needy  families;  that  we  are  in 


effect  a  species  of  community  chest  for 
raising  relief.  In  fact,  the  absurdity  of  this 
point  of  view  could  best  be  demonstrated 
by  pointing  out  that  in  a  chest  city  where 
all  the  money  for  social  work  is  raised  in 
one  lump,  this  suggestion  of  one  agency  pay- 
ing for  another  agency's  services  would  never 
be  made.  Although  in  the  non-chest  city 
we  raise  our  budgets  separately,  is  it  any 
the  less  true  that  it  all  comes  from  one  fund, 
the  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
willingness  and  the  ability  to  contribute  of 
the  charitably  disposed  of  that  community.^ 
If  we  fall  into  the  habit  of  passing  this  money 
around  between  ourselves  and,  so  to  speak, 
putting  it  from  one  pocket  into  the  other, 
we  may  easily  confuse  the  minds  of  the 
donors  and  get  ourselves  as  a  group  into 
the  position  of  the  celebrated  inhabitants  of 
the  Scilly  Islands,  quoted  by  Miss  Rich- 
mond, who  made  a  precarious  living  by 
taking  in  each  other's  washing! 

A  certain  family  society  was  once  "held 
up"  by  a  private  hospital  for  a  large  fee, 
about  ^570,  for  a  blood  transfusion  which 
was  necessary  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  a 
patient  admitted  at  the  society's  instance 
with  gastric  ulcer.  In  reply  the  family 
society  told  the  hospital  that  it  would  under- 
take to  raise  the  money  by  emergency  appeal 
in  the  newspapers,  provided  the  hospital  were 
willing  to  have  the  entire  facts  stated,  in- 
cluding its  name.  This  the  hospital  refused 
to  do  and  the  transfusion  operation  was 
performed  without  charge  to  the  family 
agency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attitude  of  this 
family  agency  was  entirely  justified.  A 
family  society  which  raises  its  relief  funds 
case  by  case  from  the  general  public  must 
be  at  all  times  free  to  give  the  reason  for  this 
being  necessary.  If  it  is  made  necessary 
by  the  refusal  of  other  privately  supported 
agencies  to  perform  the  tasks  for  our  clients, 
for  the  performance  of  which  they  receive 
public  support,  then  the  giving  public  has  a 
right  to  be  informed. 

There  are,  of  course,  occasions  on  which 
a  family  agency  may  prefer  to  have  its 
client  pay  for  co-operative  services  and  may 
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furnish  the  funds  for  this  purpose.  I  refer 
to  such  instances  as  the  furnishing  of  clients 
with  money  to  pay  their  dispensary  fee  of 
ten  cents,  a  practice  followed  by  many  of  the 
more  progressive  family  agencies.  This  is, 
however,  a  measure  taken  to  conserve  the 
self-respect  of  the  client  and  to  obviate  his 
having  to  receive  special  and  sometimes 
conspicuous  treatment  in  the  clinic  waiting 
rooms. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

FOR  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  and 
for  the  fifth  time  in  the  forty-nine 
years  of  its  existence,  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  goes  to  New 
England  this  year.  From  June  22nd  to 
29th,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Brown  Uni- 
versity will  entertain  the  Conference,  and 
some  of  the  meetings,  we  hear,  are  to  be 
held  in  the  open  air  on  the  campus,  with 
amplifiers  so  that  everyone  may  hear. 

The  program  for  this  year's  meetings 
shows  an  insistent  desire  to  get  down  to 
fundamentals  in  the  varied  fields  of  social 
work,  a  searching  and  a  questioning  which 
will  throw  light  on  possible  future  needs. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  titles  chosen  for 
the  seven  evening  sessions:  The  Changing 
Fundamentals  of  Social  Work;  The  Family 
as  a  Factor  in  Social  Evolution;  Neglected 
Fundamentals  in  Children's  Work,  (a) 
What  fundamentals  are  being  neglected? 
(b)  The  superficial  character  of  child-caring 
work  as  a  whole;  The  Law  Breaker  and 
Needed  Improvements  in  His  Treatment; 
Underlying  Concepts. in  the  World  Move- 
ment for  Health;  The  Future  of  a  Commun- 
ity in  an  Industrial  Civilization,  (a)  The 
place  of  the  local  community  in  organized 
society,  (b)  The  effect  of  modern  industry 
on  community  life;  The  Functions  of  Public 
and  Private  Agencies  in  the  Social  Work  of 
the  Future;  Racial  Diversities  and  Social 
Development. 


The  subjects  for  discussion  suggested  by 
the  tentative  program  of  the  Family  Divi- 
sion fit  in  well  with  the  general  theme  of  the 
Conference  as  a  whole.  The  Significance 
of  the  Rise  in  Relief-Giving  during  the  Past 
Five  Years,  (a)  Its  relation  to  the  concep- 
tion of  adequacy  and  to  increased  cost,  (b) 
Its  relation  to  changing  standards  of  case 
work,  will  give  an  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  increase  in  relief  based  on 
the  actual  experiences  of  family  social  work 
societies.  The  Relationship  between  Chil- 
dren and  Family  Case  Working  Agencies 
will,  it  is  hoped,  clarify  some  questions 
which  have  been  much  in  the  minds  of  case 
workers  the  country  over.  A  joint  session 
with  the  American  Association  of  Training 
Schools  for  Professional  Social  Work  on  the 
Minimum  Standards  of  Training  for  Family 
Case  Work,  a  discussion  of  the  Individuali- 
zation of  the  Different  Members  of  the 
Family,  and  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Home 
Service  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work  on  the  Development  of  Family  Social 
Work  in  Rural  Communities,  all  suggest 
topics  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  family 
social  workers. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  family 
workers  will  confine  themselves  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Family  Division!  The  other 
sections  and  the  meetings  of  the  kindred 
groups,  which  will  be  held  before  June  22 
and  in  the  afternoons  of  the  week  of  thcj 
Conference,  will  hold  their  own  in  the  com- 
petition for  attendance. 

The    Headquarters    of    the    Conference 
will  be  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore.     Mr.  Arthurj 
L.  Aldred,  "Cladding's,"  Providence,  R.  I., 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hotels] 
and    Registration,    and    all   correspondence 
about  hotel  reservations  should  be  addressed! 
to  him.    The  permanent  address  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  is  25  East 
Ninth   Street,   Cincinnati,   Ohio,   and   any- 
one not  on  their  mailing  list  would  do  well 
to  write  for  an  advance  program. 
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ANNUAL   MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING 

FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK 


MISS  Mildred  P.  Carpenter  (chair- 
man), Miss  Clara  J.  McComb,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  G.  Eklund,  this  year's 
program  committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work, 
are  willing  to  disclose  their  plans  for  the 
annual  meetings  at  Providence — although 
they  are  keeping  some  surprises  in  reserve 
for  the  printed  program. 

The  first  general  session  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  June  21,  a  day  ahead 
of  the  opening  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference. The  annual  business  meeting  is 
called  for  Thursday  morning  (June  22)  and 
the  first  of  the  four  group  meetings  will  be 
on  Thursday  afternoon.  Those  who  through 
pressure  of  work  feel  that  they  must  shorten 
their  stay  at  Providence  will  find  a  distinct 
advantage  in  this  arrangement,  as  the 
Association  will  hold  no  meetings  on  the  last 
afternoon   (June  29)  of  the  Conference. 

The  subjects  for  the  general  session  and 
for  the  four  group  meetings  have  been  chosen 
with  an  eye  to  the  concrete  problems  of 
family  social  workers.  The  problems  of 
inter-relationship  of  the  different  fields  of 
case  work  will  be  discussed,  notably  at  a 


joint  meeting  with  the  medical  social  work- 
ers; the  ever-present  question  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  possibilities  of  publicity,  and  the 
relations  of  societies  to  the  national  Asso- 
ciation will  have  a  place  on  the  program. 

The  American  Association  has  made 
reservations  for  headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  which  is  also  the  headquarters  of 
the  National  Conference. 

AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
COXSTITLTIOX 

THE  American  Association  for  Organiz- 
ing Family  Social  Work  wishes  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  its  members  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  Administrative  Committee  has  author- 
ized the  Membership  Committee  to  draft 
an  amendment,  to  be  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  at  Providence,  which  shall 
cover  membership  requirements  and  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  a  society  from  active  to 
associate  membership  whenever  its  stan- 
dards fall  below  those  required  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a  society  to  active  membership 
in  the  Association. 


FOUR  DINNERS  =  A  MENTAL  HEALTH  CLINIC 


MINNIE    V. 

General   Secretary,    JVilliamsport 

OURS  is  a  small  city  where  there  are 
the  usual  community  problems  and 
dearth  of  resources  for  the  social 
worker.  The  family  society  must  either 
create  or  see  that  some  one  else  creates  many 
of  the  means  whereby  its  clients  can  receive 
the  help  they  need. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Bureau  in  May,  1920,  which  as  usual 
began  with  a  dinner,  the  special  subject 
was  the  feebleminded  in  the  community. 
The  address  of  the  evening  was  on  mental 
clinics.  Case  stories  illustrated  the  need 
of  an  expert's  diagnosis  as  well  as  treatment. 
The  meeting  was  long,  the  subject  new  and 
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{Pa.)    Social   Service  Bureau 

uninteresting  to  many,  who  became  much 
bored,  but  that  evening  the  idea  of  a  mental 
clinic  in  Williamsport  was  born. 

Again  and  again  at  board  meetings  of  the 
Social  Service  Bureau  committees  were 
appointed  to  aid  in  the  grow^th  of  the  idea. 
Finally  the  County  Health  Center  com- 
mittee was  urged  to  take  up  the  work. 
They  in  turn  appointed  a  committee  which 
arranged  for  dinner  number  two.  To  this 
dinner  they  invited  two  representatives 
from  the  various  institutions  and  agencies 
in  the  city.  Dr.  J.  Allen  Jackson,  the 
superintendent  of  the  nearest  state  hospital 
for    the    insane,    was    the    speaker    of    the 
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evening.  About  thirty  people  were  present. 
There  was  much  enthusiasm  this  time  and 
a  representative  committee  of  eighteen  was 
appointed  to  make  definite  plans  for  a 
local  clinic.  This  committee  met  once.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  psychiatric  social  worker 
was  a  necessity,  but  the  question  was — who 
would  pay  her?  A  sub-committee  inter- 
viewed two  agencies,  one  public  and  one 
private,  to  see  if  they  could  not  work  out  a 
combination  plan  of  support.  One,  how- 
ever, had  no  money;  one  said  the  item 
would  be  included  in  their  next  budget. 

The  mental  clinic  committee  apparently 
died  when  it  received  this  report.  Several 
attempts  to  resuscitate  it  never  succeeded 
even  in  bringing  a  quorum  to  its  meetings. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  something  was 
happening.  Two  of  the  physicians  from 
the  state  hospital  addressed  the  County 
Medical  Association;  the  City  Teachers' 
Institute  program  for  two  years  included  a 
mental  clinic  demonstration — a  psychiatrist 
testing  children  in  the  presence  of  teachers 
and  nurses.  The  community  was  becoming 
educated. 

Another  annual  meeting  time  of  the  Social 
Service  Bureau  arrived,  and  dinner  number 
three  was  in  order.  This  time  the  subject 
was  children's  work.  In  giving  children's 
stories  to  illustrate  her  report,  the  general 
secretary  had  no  thought  of  special  em- 
phasis on  the  mental  side  of  the  problems, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  man  said 
to  her:  "What  you  need  is  a, fund  whereby 
you  can  obtain  expert  advice  on  these  mental 
cripples.     I  will  give  twenty-five  dollars." 

Then  began  a  correspondence  with  the 
superintendent  of  the  state  hospital.  He 
readily  agreed  to  send  a  specialist  for  one 
day  of  home  visits.  Evidently  what  the 
doctor  saw  that  day  touched  his  sympathy, 
for  very  soon  the  hospital  superintendent 
wrote  saying  that  if  they  could  use  the  office 
of  the  Social  Service  Bureau  to  interview 
their  furloughed  patients,  he  would  examine 


the  Bureau's  clients  on  the  same  day.  In 
this  way  the  clinic  actually  began.  At  first 
there  was  no  thought  of  opening  it  to  the 
public,  but  the  light  could  not  be  covered, 
and  in  a  short  time  others  began  to  apply  for 
examinations.  About  this  time  a  local 
woman  returned  from  an  army  nurses' 
training  course  where  she  had  had  special 
psychiatric  training.  She  gave  her  service 
on  clinic  days  and  the  work  grew  rapidly. 

Then  came  a  halt.  The  nurse  took  a 
salaried  position  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
go  on  without  her.  Moreover,  the  work  of 
the  Social  Service  Bureau  increased  daily; 
the  secretary  felt  swamped  with  her  many 
duties.  Relief  was  sought  by  means  of 
dinner  number;,  four.  This  time  only  the 
members  of  the  Social  Service  board  and  a 
few  specially  interested  outsiders  were 
present.  The  clinic  doctor  gave  a  most  in- 
spiring paper  on  the  need  of  early  discovery  of 
mental  diseases  and  an  intensely  interesting 
report  of  actual  discoveries  in  local  cases. 
He  urged  the  Bureau  to  raise  money  to  pay 
an  additional  worker  and  continue  the 
clinic.  The  audience  seemed  favorably 
impressed  with  the  suggestion,  but  suddenly 
a  member  of  the  County  Health  Center 
committee  stated  that  they  already  had  the 
money  for  the  nurse  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Social  Service  Bureau,  would  take 
over  the  clinic. 

This  plan  has  worked.  The  nurse  who 
formerly  volunteered  her  service  has  ac- 
cepted the  positibn  of  paid  worker  of  the 
Health  Center.  The  records  of  the  clinic 
have  been  moved  to  its  new  home,  which 
is  much  better  equipped  for  its  needs  than 
the  office  of  the  Social  Service  Bureau  ever 
could  have  been. 

After  all,  it  was  not  so  hard — ^just  working 
with  a  dozen  (more  or  less)  committees  aside 
from  one's  regular  job,  four  good  dinners 
including  speeches — and  a  mental  health 
clinic  was  opened  to  patients  from  any  part 
of  the  county! 
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THE  UNDERGRADUATE  IN  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

MILDRED  D.  MUDGETT 

Supervisor  of  Field  Work,  University  oj  Minnesota  Training  Course  for  Social  and  Civic  Work 


THE  teaching  of  case  work  to  under- 
graduates, as  evolved  in  the  last  ten 
years,  represents  a  milestone  in  social 
work.  One  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  this  development  is  the  use  of  students 
in  social  research.  The  need  for  some  such 
form  of  field  work  may  have  arisen  from  the 
failure  of  the  original  method  of  training 
to  prove  satisfying  or  stimulating  for  any 
length  of  time  either  to  undergraduates 
or  to  volunteers.  Social  research  gives  the 
student  variety;  it  correlates  the  new  facts 
with  a  main  thesis  and,  even  more  import- 
ant, creates  the  feeling  of  ownership.  The 
undergraduate  is  given  a  list  of  subjects 
from  which  he  may  choose  the  one  in  which 
he  is  most  interested.  He  may  develop  his 
thesis  independently  because  research  is 
not  so  exigent  as  case  work  in  its  demands 
for  the  uninterrupted  attention  of  the  work- 
er. If  the  student  can  also  feel  that  his 
research  is  much  needed  and  that  there  is 
no  one  else  to  do  it,  his  interest  is  guaran- 
teed. A  more  detailed  description  of  sub- 
jects used  at  the  University  of  \Iinnesota 
for  research  studies  will  show  how  this 
method  affords  training  in  case  work. 

The  most  comprehensive  study  made  by 
the  students  concerned  dependent  children 
who  had  been  in  orphanages  for  several 
years.  The  students  started  with  the 
meagre  facts  found  in  the  institutional 
records  and  from  these  vague  clues  secured 
the  histories  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  families  where  one  or  more  children  had 
been  dependent  for  more  than  a  year.  None 
of  the  seven  institutions  in  which  these 
children  were  placed  had  as  yet  recognized 
any  need  for  case  work  in  planning  for  the 
future  of  the  children,  so  the  information 
secured  by  the  students  was  a  constructive 
bit  of  case  work. 

Aside  from  actual  experience  in  making 
investigations,  this  type  of  training  taught 
the  student  how  to  organize  her  work  effi- 
ciently in  relation  to  the  case  load.     One 


student  was  given  fifteen  cases  from  one  in- 
stitution and  asked  to  plan  the  investiga- 
tions so  as  to  secure  the  information  as  com- 
pletely and  quickly  as  possible.  Then  she 
was  asked  to  make  a  report  to  a  small  semi- 
nar group,  pointing  out  the  chief  problems 
of  this  particular  institution  in  planning  for 
the  children  studied. 

It  is  too  early  to  state  how  far  research 
of  this  type  may  develop  opportunities  for 
training  in  treatment.  Up  to  the  present 
it  has  afforded  merely  drill  in  the  processes 
of  investigation  and  diagnosis.  In  most 
cases  it  has  been  the  application  of  case 
principles  in  a  different  field  from  family 
work  and  has  therefore  had  an  element  of 
newness  for  the  student. 

Another  study  in  the  field  of  dependent 
children  was  of  twenty  families  in  which  the 
mother  had  previously  received  a  mother's 
pension  or  county  allowance  but  was  no 
longer  receiving  assistance.  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  children  of  working 
age,  noting  their  health,  employment  records 
and  attitude  toward  other  members  of  the 
family.  The  student  made  an  excellent 
start  on  the  study  but  was  unable  in  two 
quarters  of  field  work  to  follow  up  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  families  to  justify  definite 
conclusions.  This  experience  emphasized 
the  point  that  research  studies  must  be 
planned  at  least  a  year  in  advance  and  that 
the  students  who  are  to  work  on  them  should 
be  those  who  have  elected  field  work  courses 
for  the  entire  year. 

Two  studies  in  the  field  of  unmarried 
mothers  dealt  with  the  age  and  employment 
factors  and  with  the  economic  and  social 
handicaps  which  an  unmarried  mother  must 
overcome  if  she  keeps  her  baby  with  her. 
The  first  produced  a  wealth  of  material 
which  is  now  being  compiled;  the  second 
made  a  good  start  on  an  extremely  import- 
ant subject  but  more  work  needs  to  be  done 
before  conclusions  can  be  put  in  final  form. 

In  all  these  studies,  the  students  did  satis- 
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factory  work  in  collecting  material  but 
failed  completely  on  interpretation.  Almost 
none  of  them  saw  the  social  significance  of 
the  information  they  had  gathered  until  it 
was  discussed  with  them.  A  partial  explana- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  com- 
piling of  their  work  came  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  which  coincides  with  the  period  of 
final  examinations  and  papers.  Most  of 
them  were  seniors  and  the  social  festivities 
of  commencement  probably  did  not  help 
their  powers  of  concentration.  With  due 
allowance  for  all  these  distractions,  there 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  average 
undergraduate  is  mature  enough  to  see  a 
study  through  without  an  excessive  amount 
of  supervision  in  compiling  the  results  of 
his  research. 

This  fact  does  not  discourage  students 
from  wanting  to  participate  in  research 
problems  (if  the  increased  registration  for 
advanced  work  this  year  is  any  index).  The 
studies  which  are  now  being  made  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  concern  the  mar- 
riage of  unmarried  mothers,  the  social  and 
court  history  of  divorced  families,  a  eugenic 
study  of  certain  children  with  three  genera- 
tions of  social  mal-adjustment  behind  them, 
methods  of  treatment  in  dealing  with  de- 
pendent colored  families,  certain  indices 
of  unemployment  and  the  relation  of  medical 
and  social  factors  in  dependent  families. 
These  subjects  were  chosen  after  consulta- 
tion had  revealed  the  fact  that  the  informa- 
tion was  wanted  by  the  social  agencies  but 
that  they  did  not  have  adequate  staif  for 
this  additional  work. 

The  need  for  more  information  about  the 
marriages  of  unmarried  mothers  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  sociology  department 
through  the  study  made  last  year  of  age 
and  employment  factors  in  the  problem  of 
unmarried  mothers.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  girls  out  of  nine  hundred  and  eleven 
married  either  the  father  of  the  child  or  some 
other  man.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  these  marriages  have  any 
stable  foundation  in  aff^ection,  how  many 
were  the  result  of  persuasion  of  family  and 
friends,   and   how  many  were   merely   pre- 


cipitated by  the  power  of  the  state  to  estab- 
lish paternity  and  compel  support.  Thirteen 
of  the  girls  who  married  were  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  sixty-one  or  nearly  half 
were  from  the  small  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. It  is  possible  that  the  old  idea  of  legi- 
timatizing the  child  may  have  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  treatment  of  this  group. 

A  study  of  the  social  and  court  history  of 
divorced  families  is  especially  pertinent  in 
Minnesota  now  because  of  the  agitation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  family  court. 

At  least  30  per  cent  of  the  divorces  in 
IMinneapolis  each  year  can  be  readily  identi- 
fied in  the  Confidential  Exchange  as  already 
known  to  social  agencies  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  fifty  families  studied  so  far,  there  are 
also  records  in  three  diff"erent  courts. 

A  eugenic  study  which  has  been  in  the 
process  of  making  by  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties over  a  period  of  several  yesrs  suggested 
the  need  for  more  intensive  work  with  the 
children  of  the  present  generation  to  deter- 
mine what  opportunities  the  present  envi- 
ronment affords  them  for  overcoming  the 
handicaps  of  their  social  inheritance. 

The  increased  negro  migration  from  the 
south,  particularly  in  the  fall  when  the 
negroes  are  least  prepared  to  withstand  a 
northern  climate,  has  forced  the  question 
whether  diff^erent  methods  are  required  for 
dealing  with  dependent  colored  than  with 
dependent  white  families. 

The  course  in   medical  social  service  at 
the  University  has  raised  the  question  as  to, 
the  local  resources  for  solving  medical  prob^ 
lems  when   complicated   by  social   mal-ac 
justments. 

The  field  of  unemployment  off'ers  endlesJ 
opportunities  for  research  and  some  oj 
these  may  be  simplified  to  the  point  wher^ 
the  student  can  collect  the  data. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  student  wil^ 
weary  of  reading  records  if  kept  at  it  con^ 
tinuously  but  in  any  study  of  this  sort  thei 
is  always  need  for  additional  informatioi 
and  the  student  may  usually  be  allowed  t< 
secure  it. 

As  may  be  imagined  from  the  subjects  o\ 
these  studies,  some  of  them  have  been  mad< 
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in  family  welfare  agencies  and  some  in  other 
agencies.  Research  of  this  type  in  family 
welfare  societies  seems  to  be  more  popular 
with  students  than  assignments  from  the 
current  work  of  the  regular  visitors.  This 
is  probably  because  the  demands  of  family 
case  work  make  it  impossible  even  for  an 
advanced  student  to  carry  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  a  problem,  a  difficulty  which 
is  not  inherent  in  the  work  of  some  other 
agencies  where  the  students  were  placed. 
For  example,  in  the  visiting  nurse  associa- 
tion, where  the  technical  work  must  be 
done  by  a  nurse,  the  student's  assignment 
is  supplementary  and  the  student  can  finish 
it  practically  at  his  leisure. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  research 
work  is  open  to  any  except  advanced  stu- 
dents. Moreover,  the  prerequisites  are  not 
necessarily  a  certain  number  of  hours  of 
work  or  university  credits  but  the  degree 
of  proficiency  attained  in  mastering  the 
fundamental  principles  of  case  work.  Prob- 
ably two  quarters  of  field  work  with  six 
hours  each  week  spent  in  training  represent 
the  minimum  time  in  which  this  can  be  done, 
but  some  students  develop  too  slowly  or 
are  too  immature  to  carr>^  such  responsibility 
before  they  enter  the  graduate  school. 

Social  research  of  this  type  represents  one 
of  the  advanced  steps  in  a  well-organized 
plan  of  training — a  technique  of  field  work 
which  is  developing  slowly  upon  a  sure 
foundation.  One  of  the  most  important 
problems  for  supervisors  is  to  be  sure  that 
the  student  sees  the  relationship  of  specific 
tasks  to  the  whole  plan  and  to  her  future 
proficiency  as  a  case  worker. 

The  student  must  also  see  that  the  sure 
foundation  on  which  field  work  is  being 
developed  is  the  scientific  method.  Most 
undergraduates  have  had  at  least  one  course 
in  some  form  of  science  before  they  reach 
the  specialized  courses  in  applied  sociology. 
They  have  learned  or  should  have  learned 
that  there  are  three  parts  to  any  scientific 
problem:  the  collection  of  the  data,  the 
analysis  of  the  data,  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  With  this  background  of  scientific 
training  they  should  easily  understand  that 


case  work  conforms  to  the  scientific  formula 
and  that  any  problem  of  a  dependent, 
delinquent  or  defective  individual  or  family 
involves  the  same  processes  with  the  slightly 
different  terminology  of  "sources  of  informa- 
tion," "diagnosis,"  and  "treatment." 

During  the  first  quarter  or  semester  of 
field  work,  when  at  least  six  hours  each  week 
are  devoted  to  the  training,  the  student 
should  have  experience  in  securing  informa- 
tion from  each  of  the  possible  sources,  i.  e., 
physicians,  schools,  employers,  relatives, 
documentary  and  neighborhood  sources. 
If  necessary,  each  of  these  assignments  may 
concern  a  different  family  or  individual,  as 
long  as  the  student  realizes  that  she  is  pre- 
paring herself  for  the  job  of  holding  a  first 
interview  and  following  an  investigation 
through  by  herself.  If  she  fails  to  see  this 
connection  she  is  likely  to  make  the  old 
complaint  that  she  is  "only  being  sent  on 
errands." 

The  ideal  way  for  teaching  the  method  of 
collecting  information  is  to  have  an  experi- 
enced worker  take  a  good  first  interview  and 
then  have  the  student  carry  through  the 
investigation  to  the  point  of  formulating 
a  tentative  plan,  but  this  procedure  is  not 
feasible  for  two  reasons:  (i)  because  the 
student  usually  cannot  devote  enough  con- 
secutive time  to  the  work  to  do  this  immedi- 
ately, and  delay  means  hardship  for  the 
family;  and  (2)  because  an  office  which  has 
several  students  is  unlikely  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  new  applications  except  in 
a  period  of  depression. 

It  is  really  more  important  that  the  stu- 
dent should  complete  an  investigation  by 
herself  when  she  reaches  the  stage  of  devel- 
opment where  she  is  prepared  to  take  a 
first  interview,  which  for  the  average  student 
is  during  the  second  quarter  or  semester. 
She  will  learn  the  value  of  clues  more  quickly 
by  trying  to  investigate  her  own  first  inter- 
view than  in  any  other  way. 

The  previous  discussion  has  presupposed 
that  the  student  is  doing  her  field  work  with 
a  family  welfare  agency.  She  should  be 
impressed,  however,  with  the  fact  that  case 
work    principles    are    applicable    in    many 
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fields  of  social  work  and  that  the  main 
reason  for  starting  with  a  family  agency  is 
because  no  one  phase  of  social  mal-adjust- 
ment  is  over-emphasized  in  family  case  work. 
After  one  year  of  field  work  with  families, 
the  average  student  may  be  allowed  to 
specialize  in  other  fields  if  she  can  have 
efficient  supervision.  An  objection  may  be 
raised  that  if  students  are  allowed  to 
specialize  thus  prematurely  they  will  fail 
to  return  to  the  family  agencies  for  the 
apprenticeship  which  is  necessary  if  one  is 
to  become  skilled  in  dealing  with  human 
beings.  One  answer  is  that  it  is  the  super- 
ficial student  who  fails  to  see  the  need  for 
further  drill  and  that  she  is  not  likely  to 
last  very  long  in  any  form  of  social  work. 
The  super-average  student  is  usually  con- 
vinced even  by  a  slight  contact  with  special- 
ized fields  that  she  is  not  ready  to  enter  any 
one  of  them  permanently  until  she  is  better 
equipped.  In  this  way  she  is  quite  likely 
to  find  the  kind  of  social  work  in  which  she 
is  most  interested,  but  she  does  so  without 
actually  trying  out  several  jobs  and  failing 
in  them.  Instead  of  the  discouragement 
which  comes  from  failure  she  is  enabled  to 
go  at  the  rest  of  her  training  with  renewed 
vigor  because  she  has  a  definite  objective. 

During  the  first  year  of  training  with  the 
family  agency  several  experiments  have 
been  made  of  which  one  is  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  office  training  before  the  student 
is  allowed  to  do  any  visiting.  This  has  to  be 
combined  with  the  round  table  method  of 
group  discussion  and  means  that  the  secre- 
tary must  have  a  great  deal  of  free  time  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  students.  One  sugges- 
tion for  such  discussion  which  has  been  tried 
in  Minneapolis  is  to  give  the  students  the 
initial  facts  contained  in  a  particular  appli- 
cation and  ask  them  to  construct  an  imagin- 
ary first  interview.  They  are  asked  to 
criticize  each  other's  work  and  then  they 
read  and  comment  on  the  actual  first  inter- 
view. 

The  average  student  becomes  restless 
for  visiting  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
such  assignments.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
most  young  persons  of  twenty  or  twenty-one 


are  thirsting  for  excitement  although  they 
may  be  unconscious  of  the  fact.  They  want 
action,  especially  if  their  other  university 
courses  require  prolonged  library  or  labora- 
tory work.  A  certain  amount  of  the  rest- 
lessness may  be  due  to  enthusiasm  and  as 
such  needs  to  be  conserved.  An  under- 
graduate's enthusiasm  is  very  much  like  a 
match  which,  if  not  guarded,  may  start  a 
conflagration;  if  directed,  may  become  a 
permanent  source  of  light  and  warmth — or 
which  may  go  out!  The  student's  interest 
can  be  maintained  without  allowing  her 
to  imagine  that  field  work  consists  of  sight- 
seeing tours  for  inspecting  social  derelicts 
or,  as  one  student  supposed,  that  it  merely 
means  driving  her  car  for  the  benefit  of  some 
agency. 

Perhaps  the  safest  sources  of  information 
for  an  inexperienced  worker  are  other  social 
agencies,  especially  those  whose  co-opera- 
tion is  strong  enough  to  endure  any  mis- 
takes which  the  student  may  make.  Even 
here  care  must  be  used  in  sending  immature 
students  to  court  agencies.  Documentary 
sources  are  good  experience  for  beginners. 

When  it  comes  to  making  home  visits 
the  student  should  not  only  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  record  before  she  visits 
but  if  possible  she  should  have  a  conference 
with  her  supervisor  when  she  returns  so  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  thj 
relation  of  her  assignment  to  the  entire  plai 
There  is  need  of  more  devices  for  makii 
a  student  think  her  case  problems  througl 
One  such  scheme  is  to  have  the  student  mak^ 
out  a  monthly  report  in  which  she  has  to] 
state  regarding  each  case  record  she  he 
read:  (i)  the  problem  or  problems  involvec 
(2)  her  assignment,  and  (3)  what  she  wouU 
do  next  if  she  were  entirely  responsible  ioi 
the  client.  The  degree  of  success  witi 
which  she  does  this  during  her  first  t\ 
quarters  of  work  is  a  fair  indication  of  he! 
adaptability  for  case  work. 

The  use  of  research  studies  for  advance^ 
field  work  acts  as  an  incentive  for  the  begii 
ning  students,  since  only  the  most  success 
ful  students  are  permitted  to  choose  thil 
type  of  field  work. 
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The  primary  interest  in  research  is  of 
course  to  do  something  which  needs  to  be 
done  and  which  no  one  else  is  doing,  but  the 
secondary  reason  is  of  no  less  importance — 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  best  students 
in  social  work.  The  function  of  the  uni- 
versity is  not  merely  to  train  social  workers, 
but  to  raise  the  level  of  intelligence  of  the 
general  public  on  social  questions.  The 
more  students  to  whom  we  can  give  even 
one  or  two  quarters  of  field  work,  the  more 


intelligent  people  we  shall  have  in  the  next 
generation  as  directors  of  social  agencies. 
One  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  the 
successful  work  in  Boston  today  is  that  many 
years  ago  the  Associated  Charities  trained  a 
group  of  young  volunteers  who  are  now  fill- 
ing responsible  positions  in  directing  social 
work.  If  the  colleges  and  universities  can 
profit  by  this  example  and  train  more  young 
people  for  volunteer  positions  they  will  be 
accomplishing  something  worth  while. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


WHAT  IS  Social  Case  Work?  Mar>'  E.  Rich- 
mond. Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York, 
1922.  260  pp. 
This  is  an  astonishing  book.  One  reads  it  easily,  ad- 
miring its  literary  style,  yet  finding  in  it  an  intellectual 
revelation.  For  as  no  other  which  we  have  read,  it  syn- 
thesizes modern  tendencies  not  only  in  social  case  work 
but  in  the  broad  professional  field  itself;  meets  a  philo- 
sophic need  which  social  workers  everywhere  are  vaguely 
feeling;  and  points  to  the  road  of  the  future.  Over  such 
Alps  lies  Italy! 

Seldom  have  two  more  different  books  come  from  the 
pen  of  the  same  author  than  these  two  of  Miss  Rich- 
mond's. "Social  Diagnosis"  was  a  technical  reference 
book  answering  the  "how.'"  "What  is  Social  Case 
Work?"  is  an  exposition  and  an  analysis,  answering  the 
"why?"  Many  who  read  the  latter  will  never  and  need 
never  read  the  former,  but  to  "Social  Diagnosis," 
"What  is  Social  Case  Work?"  must,  we  think,  be  a  nec- 
essarj'  and  inevitable  complement.  For  it  constitutes 
nothing  less  than  a  confession  from  Miss  Richmond  her- 
self that  technical  proficiency  alone  may  not  only  be 
superficial  but  dangerous  if  it  has  not  a  solid  grounding 
in  social  science;  that  the  practitioner  without  a  pro- 
fessional and  social  philosophy  may  be  unworthy  of  the 
name. 

Two  purposes  are  served  by  the  manner  of  treatment, 
each  of  which  meets  an  urgent  need.  The  popular  prej- 
udice against  social  case  work  as  a  mere  relief  technique 
is  combated  in  a  surprisingly  subtle  fashion;  and  the 
connecting  link  between  practical  social  case  work  and 
the  more  abstract  social  sciences  is  forged.  To  have 
contributed  to  two  such  diverse  ends  as  the  book  with- 
out question  does  is  in  itself  a  noteworthy  achievement, 
although  the  severe  critic  may  feel  that  the  handling  of 
each  has  been  in  a  measure  handicapped  by  the  nature 
of  the  other.  To  have  done  each  separately  might  have 
been  better  but  to  have  gone  so  far  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  both  in  a  single  volume  deserves  a  tribute  in 
itself. 

For  the  former,  the  content  and  approach  of  the  first 
three  chapters  are  admirable,  often  indeed  inspired. 
The  opening  paragraph,  for  example,  begins, 


There  was  real  teaching  in  the  world  long  before 
there  was  a  science  or  art  of  teaching;  there  was  social 
case  work  long  before  social  workers  began,  not  so 
many  years  ago,  to  formulate  a  few  of  its  principles  and 
methods.  Almost  as  soon  as  human  beings  discovered 
that  their  relation  to  one  another  had  ceased  to  be  prim- 
itive and  simple,  they  must  have  found  among  their 
fellows  a  few  who  had  a  special  gift  for  smoothing  out 
the  tangles  in  such  relations;  they  must  have  sought, 
however  informally,  the  aid  of  these  "  straighteners, "  as 
Samuel  Butler  calls  them. 

Immediately  we  are  plunged,  as  an  illustration  of 
this  fact,  into  a  detailed  description  of  Miss  Sullivan's 
devoted  work  with  Helen  Keller  and  a  comparison  of 
this  with  the  earlier  treatment  of  Laura  Bridgman  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Thus  is  sum- 
moned for  social  case  work  that  whole  pressure  of  re- 
markable public  interest  and  sympathy  which  Miss 
Keller's  achievement  has  created.  The  following  two 
chapters  in  which  the  outlines  of  six  case  histories  are 
sketched  as  "Social  Case  Work  in  Being"  follows 
through  and  consolidates  that  advantage.  'It  is  "hu- 
man interest"  material  to  make  happy  even  the  most 
ardent  of  journalists. 

From  here  on  we  mark  the  accomplishment  of  the 
second  achievement.  In  "Social  Case  Work  Defined," 
"Human  Interdependence,"  "Individual  DiflFerences," 
"The  Basis  of  Purposeful  Action,"  we  have  four  chap- 
ters so  full  of  fundamental  import  that  we  may  indeed 
wonder  whether  the  lay  reader  whose  literary  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  the  first  pages  will  survive  the  shock 
of  this  intellectual  shower,  and  whether  the  seriously 
interested  social  worker  will  not  wish  that  less  space  had 
been  given  to  case  histories  and  more  to  this  real  analy- 
sis and  exposition.  It  is  in  these  chapters  that  Miss 
Richmond  distinguishes  between  "individuality"  and 
"personality,"  lays  the  basis  for  a  sound  answer  to  her 
title  query  in  the  biologists'  claims  for  heredity  and  the 
sociologists'  for  environment,  takes  such  pages  from  the 
psychologists  and  eugenists  as  they  have  to  give  us, 
draws  vividly  the  picture  of  our  intricate  social  rela- 
tions and  their  influence  on  the  stream  of  developing 
personality,  and  clearly  takes  her  stand  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  individual  initiative  and  responsibility. 
It  is  the  development  of  a  science  and  a  philosophy  in 
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terms  such  as  these  that  the  future  holds  out  to  social 
case  work. 

What  then  is  social  case  work?  We  have  Miss  Rich- 
mond's answer  concentrated  in  a  four  line  definition: 
"Social  case  work  consists  of  those  processes  which  de- 
velop personality  through  adjustments  consciously- 
effected,  individual  by  individual,  between  men  and 
their  social  environment."  Her  claim  for  the  trained 
skill  of  the  social  case  worker  is  summarized  with  equal 
brevity  as  being  the  ability  to  combine  (a)  insight  into 
individuality  and  personal  characteristics,  (b)  insight 
into  resources  and  environment,  (c)  direct  action  of 
mind  on  mind,  and  (d)  indirect  action  through  the  so- 
cial environment,  in  such  a  fashion  as  better  to  enable 
the  individual  to  make  those  adjustments  and  develop 
his  personality. 

But  in  other  passages,  and  indeed  from  the  book  as  a 
whole,  we  get  a  somewhat  different  answer.  We  feel 
that  however  much  skill  may  be  called  for  in  combining 
these  acts,  social  case  work  yet  has  a  field  distinctively 
and  peculiarly  its  own.  We  note  such  passages  as  these: 
"Social  case  work  has  in  addition  to  its  supplementary 
value  in  these  other  tasks  a  field  all  its  own.  That  field 
is  the  development  of  personality  through  the  conscious 
and  comprehensive  adjustment  of  social  relations. 
The  distinctive  approach  of  the  case  worker  is  back  to 
the  individual  by  way  of  his  social  environment,  and 
wherever  adjustment  must  be  effected  in  this  manner, 
individual  by  individual,  instead  of  in  the  mass,  there 
some  form  of  social  case  work  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
needed."  And  again  we  find  that  "the  question  of 
whether  Maria  Bielowski's  repellent  aspect  and  her 
thieving  were  due  to  causes  that  were  innate  and  indivi- 
dual or  to  unfavorable  environment  came  to  the  fore 
immediately.  .  .  The  answer  was  arrived  at  .  .  .  with 
the  aid  of  medical  and  mental  experts;  but  part  of  the 
basis  of  decision  in  regard  to  what  to  do  with  Maria 
was  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  at  present  the  social  case 
worker  is  far  better  equipped  to  gather  rapidly  and 
accurately  than  the  practitioner  in  any  other  profes- 
sion." Equally  we  see  this  in  the  distinction  between 
the  psychiatrist  and  the  case  workei;:  "Beginning  near 
the  center  of  a  problem  of  diseased  personality,  the 
psychiatrist  bores  in  and  in,  while  the  social  worker's 
sphere  of  action  radiates  outward  along  all  the  lines 
of  a  client's  social  relatipns.  Where  a  maladjustment 
proves  to  be  predominantly  individual  and  mental,  one 
form  of  skill  is  needed;  where  it  is  predominantly 
environmental  and  social  the  other." 

It  is  in  this  ability  to  gain  an  intimate  understanding 
of  environmental  factors,  to  appreciate  the  molding 
effect  of  home  surroundings,  neighborhood  conditions, 
community  life,  to  analyze  personality  in  terms  of  life 
experiences  carefully  discovered,  in  the  ability  to  utilize 
environmental  resources  in  sucha  manner  as  slowly  to 
guide  the  individual  toward  a  better  realization  of  him- 
self, that  the  distinctive  claim  to  professional  status 
lies.  Information  about  the  individual  per  se  there 
must  be  from  the  doctor,  the  psychologist,  the  psychia- 


trist. Direct  action  of  mind  upon  mind  must  play  a 
part,  but  the  case  worker  is  a  specialist  in  "environ- 
ments." Not  environment  in  the  mass  sense  of  the 
social  reformer,  whose  task  is  to  change  conditions  and 
rebuild  institutions,  but  in  a  new  and  individualistic 
sense,  looking  at  the  environment  through  the  eyes  of 
the  individual,  seeing  the  effect  which  it  has  had  upon 
him,  visualizing  and  capitalizing  the  influence  which  it 
may  be  made  to  have  upon  him.  For  the  case  worker 
the  environment  consists  of  the  circle  of  contacts  of 
that  particular  and  isolated  bit  of  humanity  with  whom 
he  is  working.  That  circle  is  his  province,  and  within  it 
he  gives  to  nature's  forces  such  direction  as  organized 
human  intelligence  is  capable  of.  Could  anything  be 
more  simple  yet  more  intricate,  more  scientifically 
sound  than  this? 

So  interpreted,  social  case  work  finds  itself  squarely 
in  the  lap  of  the  applied  sciences.  It  points  to  the  need 
for  contribution  from  biology,  psychology,  economics, 
sociology — all  of  our  social  sciences.  Equally  it  shows 
that  their  generalizations  must  profit  by  the  intimate 
facts  and  understanding  which  are  part  of  the  case 
worker's  daily  task.  It  is  a  task  challenging  the  highest 
professional  ability.  J.  B.  Buell 

Organhation  Secretary, 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers 

MAGAZINE  NOTES 

ne  Atlantic  Monthly 

In  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly  an  article  called 
"Accepting  the  Universe"  will  very  likely  be  of  interest 
to  women  social  workers  as  well  as  to  professional  wo- 
men in  general.  In  it  the  author  very  successfully  dem- 
onstrates the  old  theory  of  the  irresistible  force  and 
the  immovable  object;  and  brings  her  case  to  an  equi- 
librium in  the  end  with  nothing  solved. 

Mr.  Rowntree's  "Human  Side  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration" is  a  re-statement  of  his  kindly  and  liberal  atti- 
tude toward  labor  questions.  The  points  made  in  this 
article  are  not  new  to  those  who  have  followed  Mr. 
Rowntree's  written  and  spoken  statements  to  date.  Inj 
the  third  section  occurs  the  following  paragraph,  the  j 
curacy  of  which  social  workers  have  a  right  to  questic 

"The  minimum  wage  of  a  woman  should  enable 
to  live  in  comfort,  providing  for  herself  alone." 

From  experience  with  clients,  as  well  as  observatic 
of  their  friends,  and  in  many  instances  from  their  own' 
personal  experience,  social  workers  know  that  few 
women  who  are  pursuing  their  occupations  over  a 
period  of  years  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  responsible  foi 
their  own  support  alone.  The  majority  of  workin 
women  (not  including  in  this  statement  young  girls  wh- 
work  for  a  few  years  prior  to  marriage)  either  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of,  or  entirely  support  one  or  mort 
members  of  their  family  beside. 

Edward  Bok's  autobiographical  note,  entitled  "No\ 
that  I  have  'Played'  for  Two  Years,"  is  an  inspinn. 
document  which  might  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  o 
directors  or  hoped-for  directors.  J.  C.  C. 
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I'hr  Living  Age 
March  4.  "Modern  Democracies,"  the  new  Br>xe 
book,  should  be  well  thumbed  by  social  workers.  Then 
read  the  article  in  this  number  on  "Viscount  Br>-ce, 
Scholar  and  Diplomat,"  by  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.  P. 
He  contrasts  interestingly  Br>-ce's  place  and  power  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States.  "He  was  at  once 
one  of  the  most  assiduous,  conscientious,  hard-working, 
and  instructed  public  men  that  England  has  ever  pro- 
duced, and  one  who  exercised  least  influence  on  men 
and  on  debate."  In  contrast  were  the  events  following 
his  appointment  as  ambassador,  which  proved  a  suc- 
cessful enterprise.  "But  there  was  one  quality  he 
possessed  which  above  all  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
American  public.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that 
has  so  inexhaustible  an  appetite  for  listening  to  speeches 
from  which  they  hope  to  get  instruction.  It  is  a  nation 
of  people  that  in  a  sense  never  ceases  to  go  to  school. 
Its  speechmaking  accordingly  has  a  seriousness — some- 
times one  might  even  venture  to  call  it  a  portentous- 
ness — which  is  unknown  to  us,  except  in  the  hall  of  the 
college  or  the  university.  Of  that  kind  of  speaking 
Bryce  was  a  greater  master  than  any  man  of  his  time." 
The  number  also  contains  entertaining  excerpts  from 
Adcock's  "Exit  Homo."  Although  the  setting  is  in  Eng- 
land, "the  gladdening  clickety-clickof  his  critical  coup- 
lets" strikes  a  responsive  chord  out  of  our  experience. 

"The  critic  reared  at  Oxford  thirsts  to  damn 
The  author  who  was  raised  beside  the  Cam; 
And  he  of  Cambridge  tends  to  bark  and  bite 
At  any  books  that  Oxford  authors  write; 
And  both  incline  to  snub,  when  all  is  said, 
Authors  who  were  in  outer  darkness  bred." 

"Among  his  victims  are  those  strange  mortals,  the 
psycho-analytical  novelists,  who 

' — must  adopt,  so  runs  their  fond  conviction. 
The  practise  of  the  clinic  ward  to  fiction. 
And,  to  restrict  their  skill  to  either  loath, 
Blend  art  with  science,  and  are  quacks  in  both. '  " 

March  18.  The  outstanding  article  quoted  is  Harold 
Begbie's.  It  is  a  memory  of  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton, 
"Old  Cautious."  Buy  this  copy  with  your  last  fifteen 
cents.  Read  for  yourself  what  poets  made  him  strong; 
what  beliefs  were  deepened  because  of  his  explorations; 
what  human  comradeships  may  be;  "all  were  brave, 
but  that  one  takes  for  granted;  courage  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  man.  I  studied  these  men  pretty  closely,  like  a 
mother,  you  may  say;  and  I  noticed  one  or  two  inter- 
esting things.  In  the  face  of  danger  all  were  equal. 
But  anxiety!  The  long  strain!  There  the  better  edu- 
cated man  stood  the  test  better.  His  horizon  is  wider. 
I  don't  think  he  is  quite  so  quickly  good  in  a  moment  of 
sudden  crisis;  but  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  danger 
the  action  of  all  was  the  same,  although  the  mental 
feelings,  of  course,  would  be  quite  different.  The  great 
thing  this  long  expedition  did  for  me  personally  was  to 
increase  my  faith  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  endure  any- 
thing and  the  power  of  loyalty  to  solve  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  existence. "  There  are  also  some  quotations  from 
his  diary  written  six  hours  before  his  unexpected  death. 


The  last  entry  is  like  a  last  tribute  to  nature:  "In  the 
darkening  twilight  I  saw  a  lone  star  hover  gem-like 
above  the  bay."  Two  English  poems  are  then  quoted. 
They  were  written  to  celebrate  his  death  and  both 
have  woven  this  phrase  of  beauty  in. 

March  25.  More  case  work  methods  of  treatment 
are  suggested  by  the  article  on  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
Apostle  to  the  Blind,  quoted  from  the  February  Corn- 
Hill  Magazine.  This  same  month  saw  the  publi- 
cation of  "What  Is  Social  Case  Work?"  by  Miss  Rich- 
mond and  in  which  she  quotes  from  him.  Especially 
striking  is  the  technique  of  a  letter  written  to  a  man 
needing  the  training  of  St.  Dunstans.  Then  the  tech- 
nique of  the  first  interview,  once  the  man  came.  Then 
the  way  they  were  taught  to  live  in  and  of  the  world 
again.  Then  it  ends  with  a  vivid  description  of  the 
fearless,  positive  life,  a  heartening  portrayal  of  case 
work  methods  of  treatment  and  results.     M.  P.  W. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
March  ig22 

Rev.  Frederic  Siedenburg  writes  of  the  "Religious 
Value  of  Social  Work,"  bringing  together  the  two  main 
opponents:  first,  "the  religious  mind  that  fails  to  see  re- 
ligion in  social,  work  because  there  is  not  always  the 
direct  contact  of  him  who  gives  and  him  who  receives," 
and  second,  the  materialist  who  thinks  of  religion  as  ad- 
hesion to  wornout  creeds,  and  social  work  the  highest 
ideal  of  life.  The  truth.  Father  Siedenburg  writes, 
seems  to  lie  half  way  between.  "Social  work  is  not 
necessarily  religious  nor  necessarily  mundane;  it  may 
have  a  religious  value  and  has  such  precisely  in  as  far  as 
it  is  inspired  by  religious  motives  and  helps  to  fulfil  the 
designs  of  God  by  bringing  normal  living  into  the  lives 
of  mortal  men." 

Religion  is  the  working  out  of  the  divine  economy  be- 
tween fellow  creatures  recognizing  dependence  upon  the 
Creator;  this  working  out  so  that  each  may  have  "a 
human  minimum  of  frugal  comfort,"  as  Pope  Leo  XIII 
said.  Supplementing  when  the  minimum  is  rendered 
impossible  because  of  laws  of  justice  and  fixed  natural 
forces  is  the  function  of  charity.  This  aim  at  normal 
life  is  the  field  of  social  work  and  here  is  its  union  with 
religion. 

He  traces  the  church's  efforts  at  systematic  charity 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  communism  of  the  afx)stles, 
through  the  establishment  of  monastic  orders,  and  in 
the  middle  ages  to  the  guilds,  partly  religious  and  partly 
social,  where  loan  banks,  day  nurseries,  legal  bureaus 
and  homes  for  the  aged  were  fostered. 

He  mentions  the  state  taking  over  many  of  the  social 
work  activities  of  the  church  since  the  i8th  centur>'  be- 
cause the  poverty  then  existing  came  largely  from  the 
industrial  revolution  and  political  conditions  over  which 
the  church  had  no  control  (although  he  does  not  state 
that  the  church  restricts  itself  to  conditions  where  it 
might  control).  Even  in  public  service  the  inspiration 
of  religion  still  guides  because  of  the  very  impersonal 
character  of  the  state. 
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The  spirit  of  this  paper  might  be  summed  up  in  "Re- 
ligion sees  in  the  poor  and  wayward,  in  the  sick  and  the 
alien,  not  merely  creatures  of  our  common  mortality 
but  children  of  our  heavenly  Father;  .  .  .  and  social 
science  offers  to  religion,  methods,  the  best  that  men 
have  devised  and  tested." 

In  a  continued  paper,  called  "Some  Typical  Contri- 
butions of  English  Sociology  to  Political  Theory,"  Prof. 
Harry  E.  Barnes  comments  interestingly  on  Walter 
Bagehot's  work,  principally  his  Physics  and  Politics. 
Although  of  the  past  century,  Bagehot's  theory  of  pro- 
gress has  continued  to  be  an  illuminating  one.  He  re- 
views briefly  three  stages  of  development  of  political 
communities  into  the  custom-making  age,  the  age  of  the 
conflict  of  customs,  and  the  age  of  discussion.  When 
nations  were  successful  in  breaking  down  the  domina- 
tion of  customs,  they  progressed;  those  nations  which 
were  unsuccessful  became  "arrested  civilizations." 
This  note  has  a  hopeful  sound  to  social  workers,  I  am 
sure.  It  brings  group  discussion,  whether  on  the  part  of 
a  staff  of  social  workers,  or  a  case  conference,  into  the 
place  of  dignity  and  importance  in  relation  to  social 
development.  And  finally  progress  consists  in  "an  in- 
crease of  adaptation  of  man  to  his  environment,  that  is, 
of  his  internal  powers  and  wishes  to  his  external  lot 
and  life"  (which  comes  down  pertinently  to  the  field  of 
social  case  work).  R.  H. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 

The  March,  1922,  number  is  devoted  to  the  question 
of  determination  of  wage  rates.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Mit- 
chell, in  an  article  entitled  "Relative  Rating  Versus 
Cost  of  Living  as  a  Basis  of  Adjusting  Wage  Rates," 
caustically  criticizes  the  use  of  any  cost  of  living  stand- 
ards in  connection  with  wage  adjustments.  Dr.  Mit- 
chell's article  is  indeed  the  central  one  in  a  group  of 
several  on  wage  determination.  The  discussions  of  it, 
in  which  the  writers  have  felt  at  liberty  to  present 
their  own  views — making  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  symposiums — are  participated  in  by  a  group  repre- 
senting employers  and  employees. 

The  general  discussion  on  wage  determination  is 
preceded  by  a  description  of  four  special  plans  for 
analyzing  and  grading  operations,  which  are  actually 
functioning. 

Returning  to  the  main  discussion,  Dr.  Mitchell 
insists  that  increased  productivity  is  the  only  means 
for  raising  wages.  He  indicates  strongly  the  need  of 
the  substitution  for  hit-or-miss  wage  scales  of  a  far 
closer  analysis  and  rating  between  different  occupa- 
tions and  a  recognition  of  a  considerable  range  of 
factors  in  doing  so.    He  writes,  for  example: 

Thus  a  certain  operation  might  be  rated  unity  on 
the  danger  factors;  1.5  on  strength;  unity  on  precision 
and  attention;  1.25  on  discomfort;  1.3  on  intermittency 
of  employment,  and  so  on. 

(Each  operation  is  to  be  tested  with  reference  to  its 
rating  for  each  one  of  the  many  factors  involved.) 

Adjustments  between  occupations  on  this  basis,  he 


believes,  are  essential  for  industrial  justice,  which  in 
itself  would  lead  to  increased  real  wages,  and  he  can 
conceive  of  no  other  way  of  raising  real  wages  than 
through  increased  production. 

To  this  some  of  his  critics  reply  with  the  statement 
that  he  has  not  proven  that  what  goes  to  management, 
to  capital,  and  to  the  landlord  is  not  partly  the  result 
of  exploitation  of  labor  by  these  other  agents  of  pro- 
duction. Indeed,  Mr.  Soule  shows  that  while  physical 
production  (not  money  values)  in  the  United  State 
from  1899  to  1914  increased  by  30  per  cent,  the  share 
of  labor  has  remained  almost  uniformly  constant  be- 
tween 40  and  42  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  conclusion  is  arrived  at  indirectly,  and  at  one 
point  a  ratio  expressed  in  money  is  required,  but  never- 
theless the  case  is  a  strong  one.  Other  data  show  that 
the  differences  between  factory  and  retail  prices  are 
constantly  widening. 

Many  will  sympathize  with  Dr.  Mitchell  in  his 
argument  against  cost  of  living  as  a  wage  standard. 
A  point  not  brought  up  at  all  in  this  discussion  is  how 
one  shall  allot  positions.  Some  processes  cannot  pay 
for  the  support  of  a  family  of  five,  but  may  support  a 
3^oung  woman  or  an  older  single  man.  Are  all  positions 
to  be  graded  up  to  the  cost  of  living  of  a  family  group 
and  thereby  encourage  the  boy  or  girl  of  working  age 
immediately  to  marry  without  an  interval  of  helping  to 
support  their  parents  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters? 

The  minimum  standard  undoubtedly  has  its  place. 
So  indeed  will  the  cost  of  living  standard  have  its  place, 
along  with  a  great  many  other  considerations,  as  long 
as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  labor  produces 
on  the  one  hand  and  what  machinery  and  management 
produce  on  the  other.  Dr.  A/fitchell  sheds  no  light  on" 
this  most  difficult  problem  of  all.  It  would  seem  as  if 
Mr.  Soule's  data,  if  unchallenged,  do  show  that  in- 
creased productivity  has  not  meant  an  increase  in 
purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  labor  and  that  the 
problem  of  relating  the  two,  which  Dr.  Mitchell  says 
are  inevitably  related,  is  by  no  means  solved  by  even 
the  most  scientific  rating  of  processes.  For  that,  after 
all,  only  assumes  a  j^ister  proportioning  of  what  is 
already  labor's  share.  F.  H.  M. 
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Ljife  itsdf  achieves  significance  and 
value  not  from  the  esoteric  things 
shared  by  the  fezc,  but  from  the  great 
common  experiences  of  the  race — 
from  the  issues  of  birth  and  deaths  of 
affection  satisfied  and  affection  frus- 
trated^ from  those  chances  and  hazards 
of  daily  living  that  come  to  all  men. 
Unless  these  conditions  common  to  all 
humanity  strongly  appeal  to  us,  or 
until  they  do,  we  are  not  ready  to 
adopt  social  case  work  as  our  major 
interest.        Mary  E.  Richmond 
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THE  USE  OF  RECREATION  IN  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 

CLAUDIA    WANNAMAKER 
Supervisor  of  Recreation,  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  Chicago 


THE  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research 
operates  under  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  and  has  for 
its  objective  the  study,  from  a  research 
standpoint,  of  personality  and  behavior 
difficulty  problems  in  children.  While  the 
children  are  usually  referred  by  the  Juvenile 
Court,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  other 
social  agencies,  any  private  individual  may 
upon  his  own  initiative  request  assistance. 
The  children  are  not  housed  at  the  Institute 
during  either  examination  or  treatment, 
and  the  former,  consisting  of  physical, 
psychological,  psychiatric  and  family  history 
examinations,  is  conducted  in  the  manner  of 
regular  clinical  procedure.  If,  in  the  light  of 
findings  therefrom,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
employ  social  service  investigation  or  treat- 
ment, the  case  is  referred  by  the  psychiatrist 
to  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Institute.  His  specific  reason  for  doing 
this  may  be  either  or  both  of  the  following: 
aid  in  adjusting  a  patient  to  his  own  or  a 
new  environment;  study  of  personality 
;  symptoms"  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
diagnosis  or  as  a  means  of  making  a  study  of 
the  particular  problem  presented.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  work  the  organi- 


zation reserves  the  privilege  of  limiting  the 
cases  to  a  number  which  can  be  dealt  with 
intensively,  and  in  cases  referred  by  other 
social  agencies  supervision  is  undertaken 
only  upon  the  request  or  consent  of  the 
source  in  question.  Thus  social  case  work  is 
only  one  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Institute 
as  a  whole. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  work  at  the 
Institute  the  value  of  recreation  in  social 
service  treatment  has  been  recognized. 
However,  it  was  only  in  August,  192 1,  that 
the  Social  Service  Department  "embarked" 
upon  the  experiment  of  definitely  including 
recreation  in  the  program  of  treatment  and 
a  recreation  worker  was  employed  to  carry 
out  the  project. 

,  From  a  general  standpoint  recreation  is 
being  recognized  more  and  more  as  a  potent 
force  in  physical  development,  education, 
citizenship,  and  in  the  more  intangible  ob- 
jectives of  life.  It  has  been  said,  "  Man  plays 
only  where  he  is  a  human  being  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word  and  he  has  reached 
full  humanity  only  when  he  plays."  The 
emphasis  which  is  now  placed  upon  rec- 
reation in  the  field  of  legislation  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  the  question. 
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Cities  in  increasing  numbers  are  incorporat- 
ing in  their  charters  recreation  commissions, 
and  statutes  are  gradually  being  changed 
from  permission  to  obligation  in  the  matter 
of  providing  recreational  facilities. 

Nevertheless,  however  inspiring  the  out- 
look may  be,  perhaps  no  word  other  than 
"embark"  so  nearly  describes  the  experi- 
ment of  incorporating  recreation  in  the 
social  service  program  of  the  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research,  and  its  pioneer  character 
has  become  increasingly  apparent  as  in- 
quiries along  this  line  have  revealed  no 
knowledge  of  the  definite  use  of  recreation 
elsewhere  in  the  field  of  family  case  work. 

Neither  have  those  organizations  purely 
recreational  in  nature  furnished  precedents 
which  might  be  followed  to  any  great  extent, 
for  in  them  the  emphasis  seems  to  be  placed 
almost  entirely  upon  the  community  aspects 
of  the  problem,  while  the  work  in  question 
is  necessarily  individualistic  in  character. 
The  use  of  recreation  is  not  merely  that  of 
"giving  a  good  time,"  nor  of  "filling  in"  a 
certain  number  of  a  child's  leisure  hours. 
In  keeping  with  the  research  nature  of  the 
work  at  the  Institute  it  is  a  question  of  dis- 
covering recreational  interests  which  may  be 
utilized  as  motivating  factors  in  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  child's  behavior  reactions,  of 
adapting  the  recreation  to  the  type  of  per- 
sonality in  question,  and  of  observing  closely 
and  recording  carefully  the  child's  reactions 
to  the  various  types  of  recreation  offered,  so 
that  there  may  be  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
what  has  "worked"  or  failed,  but  some 
insight  into  the  "why"  in  either  case.  While 
the  work  is  still  regarded  as  exceedingly  ex- 
perimental in  natui'e,  it  is  felt  that  a  few 
decisions  as  to  some  of  the  aspects  of  incor- 
porating a  task  of  this  kind  in  a  general 
case  work  program  and  the  values  to  be 
derived  therefrom  may  be  tentatively  ap- 
proached. 

Although  there  are  times  when  it  is  con- 
sidered advantageous  for  the  case  worker  to 
make  recreational  contacts  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  this  kind  of  relationship  with 
the  individual  in  question,  it  seems  advisable 
to  have  a  special  worker  to  carry  on  the 


recreation  treatment  because  in  the  press  of 
seemingly  more  urgent  needs  in  case  treat- 
ment the  supplying  of  recreation  is  likely 
to  be  postponed;  recreational  resource  in- 
formation will  doubtless  be  kept  more  up- 
to-date  when  looked  after  by  one  person 
particularly  interested  in  doing  so;  outside 
recreational  contacts  are  more  effectually 
carried  out  by  one  individual;  the  work  has 
an  approach  and  technique  of  its  own  for 
the  use  of  which  special  training  is  necessary. 
In  addition  to  her  qualifications  for  recrea- 
tion work,  the  recreation  worker  should  also 
be  trained  along  the  line  of  general  case 
work  as  she  must  be  in  a  position  to  recog- 
nize the  objectives  of  the  treatment  as  a 
whole  and  correlate  her  work  with  that  of 
the  case  worker'. 

In  the  beginning  stages  of  this  work  at 
the  Institute  the  duties  of  the  recreation 
worker  were  outlined  as  follows:  entire 
supervision  of  certain  cases  in  which  the 
supplying  of  recreation  seemed  to  be  the 
predominant  factor;  recreational  contacts 
on  cases  carried  by  the  other  workers;  an 
advisory  relationship  to  the  other  workers 
concerning  recreational  facilities.  In  the 
progress  of  the  work,  however,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  few  cases  could  be  regarded 
primarily  as  recreation  cases,  as  this  need 
often  seemed  just  as  urgent  in  cases  carrie 
by  the  other  workers.  The  result  has  beeJ 
to  place  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  recrej 
tion  work  of  a  supplementary  nature. 
seems  advisable,  .nevertheless,  for  the  rec 
reation  worker  to  carry  a  few  cases  alon| 
all  of  the  time  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  wit 
the  general  problems  and  technique  of  case 
handling.  The  supplementary  work  in 
recreation  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
point  of  adjustment  in  the  entire  program. 
A  mere  division  of  duties  does  not  suffice  in 
harmonizing  the  two  contacts  on  the  case 
and  preventing  gaps  in  the  treatment;  it 
requires  team-work  to  the  utmost  degree, 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  objective  attitude 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  both  workers.  Where 
it  is  possible  to  eff'ect  this  type  of  relation- 
ship the  "double  handling"  method  of 
treatment    is    usually    characterized    by    a 
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greater  breadth  of  approach,  a  more  bal- 
anced emphasis  upon  the  various  aspects 
of  the  problem,  and  the  prevention  of  a 
possible  development  of  an  unwholesome 
subjective  attitude. 

The  recreation  work  as  carried  on  at  the 
Institute  may  be  grouped  under  the  forms 
of  organized  group  placement  (clubs,  ath- 
letic teams),  individual  recreation  and  group 
outing  recreation. 

Whenever  possible  the  children  are  placed 
in  some  organized  group  activity,  preferably 
in  their  immediate  environment.  As  pa- 
tients are  drawn  from  all  localities  in  Chicago 
it  is  necessary  for  the  recreation  worker  to 
establish  and  maintain  numerous  contacts 
with  club  leaders  to  whom,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
planation is  made  concerning  the  types  of 
problems  presented  in  the  children  who  are 
entered.  Suggestions  are  given  as  to  special 
observations  which  will  be  helpful,  and 
after  placement  the  leader  is  consulted  at 
intervals  of  varying  length  concerning  the 
child's  progress  and  adaptation  to  the  group. 

In  certain  cases  individual  recreation  is 
recommended  by  the  psychiatrist,  in  which 
event  the  child  is  taken  alone  or  as  one  of  a 
very  small  group  upon  various  types  of 
outings.  In  one  instance  of  this  nature 
the  patient  was  a  super-sensitive  boy  of 
fourteen  who  was  not  considered  capable 
of  shifting  for  himself  in  the  average  boys' 
group,  a  failure  which  naturally  tended  to 
accentuate  his  difficulty.  Individual  rec- 
reation may  also  be  used  in  making  the 
initial  contact  with  a  child  in  order  to  get  an 
insight  into  his  interests.  One  eight-year- 
old  boy  whose  intelligence  rating  was  found 
to  be  76.7  was  taken  to  the  toy  department 
of  one  of  the  department  stores.  His 
companion  noted  that  he  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  mechanical  toys,  and  in 
contrast  with  his  mental  rating  manifested 
a  great  deal  of  insight  into  their  construction. 
Later  when  placed  in  a  manual  training 
class  the  director  reported  that  the  child 
worked  with  considerable  concentration  and 
his  work  compared  favorably  with  that  of 
boys  four  years  older.  The  nature  of  these 
outings   is   determined    by   the   child's    in- 


terest, or  by  the  recommendation  to  try  out 
certain  types  of  outings  on  him.  They  may 
include  as  widely  divergent  things  as  a 
visit  to  the  Field  Museum,  or  "standing 
on  the  elevated  platform  and  watching  the 
trains  go  by,"  an  outing  enthusiastically 
proposed  by  one  small  boy  whose  chief 
difficulty  is  a  lack  of  initiative. 

Group  outing  recreation  consists  in  taking 
a  group  of  Institute  patients  upon  any  ex- 
pedition. For  various  reasons  this  is  con- 
sidered the  least  desirable  form  of  recreation. 
Geographically  speaking,  getting  together  a 
group  of  children  "from  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth"  is  no  small  undertaking;  from  a  re- 
search standpoint,  the  observation  of  re- 
actions cannot  be  made  sufficiently  accurate 
to  be  of  much  value;  the  children,  as  a  rule, 
have  little  in  common,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
types  of  delinquencies  often  represented  this 
condition  is  one  to  be  fostered  rather  than 
otherwise.  There  are  instances,  however, 
when  observation  of  a  child's  reaction  to  a 
group  is  desirable,  in  which  case  this  form 
of  outing  is  used,  care  being  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  participants. 

The  unwisdom  of  singling  out  any  one 
individual  to  the  exclusion  of  other  members 
of  his  family  is  probably  more  nearly  true  in 
the  recreation  of  behavior  difficulty  cases 
than  in  any  other  part  of  treatment.  From 
a  therapeutic  point  of  view,  a  picnic  may  be 
as  definitely  treatment  as  a  visit  to  the 
dental  clinic,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
other  children  in  the  family,  and  of  the 
patient  as  well,  it  means  a  "good  time." 
A  program  which  does  not  include  small 
brothers  and  sisters  has  the  possibility  of 
placing  a  premium  upon  delinquency  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  and  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  if  they  have  ordinary  intelli- 
gence they  are  going  to  "get  bad"  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  order  to  derive  some  of  the 
apparent  fruits  thereof.  For  this  reason 
considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  their 
inclusion  in  the  recreational  program  of  the 
Institute.  In  addition  to  this,  parents 
usually  have  not  only  to  be  taught  to  regard 
recreational  needs  sympathetically,  but  at 
times   to  be  recreated   themselves.     After 
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four  months  of  training  along  this  line  one 
mother  states,  "We  never  planned  for  the 
recreation  of  our  children  before  for  we 
never  realized  that  play  was  so  important 
for  them." 

Aside  from  the  possible  returns  to  the 
individuals  involved  in  the  way  of  self-ex- 
pression and  training  in  wholesome  mental 
and  physical  habits,  recreation  may  also 
prove  of  value  to  the  other  lines  of  social 
service  treatment.  There  are  times  when 
disagreeable  points  in  the  treatment  may 
be  tided  over  through  this  means.  It  often 
furnishes  the  worker  an  insight  into  the 
mental  attitudes  of  the  members  of  the 
family  toward  themselves,  toward  each 
other,  and  toward  the  world  in  general. 
From  the  larger  community  standpoint, 
linking  up  a  family  with  the  community  life 
is  of  considerable  value,  especially  in  the 
case  of  foreigners. 

Social  development  has  proceeded  along  the  line  of 
increasing  aggregations.  The  greater  aggregation  and 
the  greater  unity  brought  success.  In  this  process  of 
socialization  play  has  served  a  function  equal  if  not 
superior  to  its  biological  utility.  Tribes  which  knew 
how  to  keep  time,  which  were  accustomed  to  play 
together  acted  better  in  case  of  need.^ 

For  all  these  reasons  and  others  too  num- 
erous to  mention  it  would  seem  that  a  family 
case  work  agency  which  does  not  place  some 
emphasis  upon  recreation  in  treatment  is 
overlooking  an  asset  in  family  rehabilita- 
tion. However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  recreation  is  not  recommended  as  a 
panacea  for  the  ills  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, nor  of  social  case  handling,  itself. 
It  can  no  more  be  substituted  for  other  forms 
of  social  treatment  than   it  can   be  disre- 

^Carr,  H.  A.:  Survival  Values  of  Play. 


garded,  if  the  whole  individual  is  to  be 
considered,  and  perhaps  herein  lies  one  of 
its  most  wholesome  characteristics — that 
of  being  essential  to  a  well  rounded  social 
service  program. 

However  important  the  practical  elements 
of  supplying  recreation  may  be,  one  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  less  tangible  aspects  of 
the  subject.  Few  things  have  greater  possi- 
bilities of  being  misinterpreted,  and  the 
simple  question,  "What  is  play.^"'  is  one 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  scholars 
since  the  time  of  Plato.  However  much 
they  may  differ  on  various  points,  the 
opinion  that  a  person's  own  mental  attitude 
toward  whatever  activity  he  engages  in 
and  the  lack  of  compulsion  to  do  so  are  the 
pivotal  points  in  the  inquiry  seems  to  be 
practically  unanimous.  A  recreational  pro- 
gram for  any  individual  which  is  not  based 
upon  a  study  of  that  individual's  play  in- 
terests is  not  recreation  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  any  attempt  toward  eleva- 
tion of  recreational  tastes  must  have  as  a 
starting  point  the  play  interests  of  the  person 
in  question,  the  apperceptive  method  being 
followed  throughout.  After  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  worthwhile  transformation  in  this 
respect  is  that  which  is  wrought  within  the 
individual  himself  in  response  to  his  own  de^ 
sires.  There  is  a  real  lesson  in  Kingsley^ 
account  of  the  fairy  who  boasted  to  Mothe 
Carey  of  her  ability  to  make  butterflies 
real  that  they  could  eat,  fly,  and  lay  eg^ 
Mother  Carey  replied,  "Know,  O  foolisj 
one,  any  one  with  time  and  patience  a 
make  anything,  but  not  many  can  mal 
things  make  themselves  as  I  do." 


THE  FAMILY  IN  CHINA 

FRANCIS    H.    MCLEAN 

Field  Director,  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 


THE  institution  of  the  family  in  China 
is  of  more  than  academic  interest  to 
American  case  workers  because  with- 
in the  next  few  years  the  adaptation  of 
American  case  work  methods  to  Chinese 
conditions  is  going  to  receive  experimental 
tests   in   connection   with   the   social   work 


enterprise  of  the  Princeton  Unit  and  the 
International  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Peking.  At 
the  present  time  an  American  case  worker, 
Miss  Louise  Morrow,  is  in  Peking  and  is 
preparing  herself  by  developing  a  working: 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  people. 
The  idea  is  that  she  shall  later  help  to  train 
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a*  group  of  Chinese  workers  (mostly  univer- 
sity graduates)  or  rather  that  they  and  she 
shall  work  out  the  specialized  technique  and 
methods  required  for  the  adaptation  of  oc- 
cidental case  work  to  the  Chinese  environ- 
ment. 

In  this  experiment  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  has 
agreed  to  advise  from  a  distance  with  full 
recognition  that  this  service  may  be  possibly 
valuable  in  some  directions  (as  an  outside 
review)  and  not  at  all  in  others.  It  seems 
to  be  certain  that,  if  real  case  work  is 
eventually  developed  there,  we  in  America 
have  the  opportunity  to  gather  some  most 
interesting  and  valuable  suggestions  from 
the  Chinese  experience,  because  of  the 
differences  between  the  institution  of  the 
family  in  the  Occident  and  in  China,  differ- 
ences which  are  still  fundamental  though  to 
some  degree  modified  by  China's  contact 
with  the  world. 

We  gather  some  impression  of  these 
differences  in  a  monograph  written  by  Dr. 
Sing  Ging  Su.^  The  brochure  is  especially 
interesting  in  discussing  how  far  the  family 
system  has  been  affected  either  wisely  or 
unwisely  by  the  liberalizing  forces  let  loose 
in  China  since  the  establishment  of  the 
present  sadly  harassed  republic  or  by  the 
gradual  impregnation  of  Chinese  thought  by 
occidental  philosophy  irrespective  of  politi- 
cal changes. 

Dr.  Sing  Ging  Su  presents  an  extensive 
bibliography,  ancient  and  modern,  legal, 
historical  and  philosophical,  and  at  the 
same  time  does  not  hesitate  to  give  his  own 
impression  of  the  family  as  a  citizen  of 
China — but  as  a  Chinaman  attempting  to 
view  it  from  the  standards  furnished  by  his 
occidental  education. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  de- 
scribe Sing  Ging  Su's  interpretation,  but  to 
discuss  how  that  interpretation,  which  in 
its  main  outlines  and  as  far  as  it  goes  seems 
authentic,  indicates  certain  ways  in  which 
case  work  would  be  affected. 

In  the  first  place,  the  family  council  of 

I  ^fhe  Chinese  Family  System,  by  Sing  Ging  Su,  M.  A., 
I  Ph.  D.,  International  Press,  New  York  1922,  pp.  112. 


relatives  would  be  ready  at  hand  and  would 
not  have  to  be  developed.  Furthermore, 
there  would  be  a  smaller  council  of  the  im- 
mediate family  and  a  larger  council  of  the 
greater  family  ready  at  hand.  Before  con- 
sidering these  councils,  however,  there  is 
one  apparent  and  considerable  handicap 
which  will  have  to  be  discussed.  Indeed  it 
opens  up  the  whole  question  of  how  the 
policy  of  consulting  relatives  "  on  both  sides  " 
may  have  to  be  adapted  to  Chinese  theory. 
The  Chinese  family  is  rather  exclusively 
patronymic.  The  young  married  woman 
becomes  in  a  bewilderingly  complete  way, 
apparently  and  so  far  as  outward  customs 
go,  a  member  of  her  husband's  family. 
There  seems  no  way  by  which  she  can  ever 
become  even  morally  responsible  (in  Chinese 
thinking)  for  any  part  of  the  support  of  her 
parents,  but  her  sister-in-law  (the  bride  of 
her  brother)  takes  the  place  she  occupied 
as  an  unmarried  woman.  Dr.  Sing  Ging  Su 
is  unfortunately  silent  as  to  just  what  are 
the  actual  normal  relationships  between  the 
household  to  which  the  husband  and  wife 
belong  and  the  household  to  which  she  used 
to  belong.  Are  they  after  all  just  about  as 
normal  as  in  an  occidental  country?  Or  is 
responsibility  so  exclusively  developed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  patronymic  family 
group  that,  for  example,  the  parents  or 
brother  of  a  married  woman  would  never  or 
seldom  be  attempting  to  help  solve  a  family 
problem  for  her?  It  would  seem  to  be 
certain  that  the  use  even  for  purposes  of  case 
history  of  the  blood  relations  of  a  wife  will 
have  to  be  carefully  considered.  It  would 
appear  that  the  very  complete  way  (far  more 
than  in  occidental  custom)  in  which  the  wife 
becomes  merged  in  her  husband's  family  will 
considerably  reduce  that  normal  sense  of 
responsibility  which  her  own  relatives  would 
feel  in  connection  with  any  problems  she  was 
facing. 

Of  course,  as  long  as  her  husband's  father 
and  mother  are  living  and  her  husband  elects 
to  live  with  them  she  becomes  practically  a 
child  to  them.  Even  under  modern  condi- 
tions it  is  not  the  husband  who  can  decide 
this  for  himself.    He  must  secure  the  consent 
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of  his  parents  before  he  can  establish  a  home 
of  his  own  and  co-incident  upon  such  separa- 
tion an  agreement  has  to  be  arrived  at  as 
to  what  portion  of  the  surplus  in  the  family 
purse,  to  which  each  working  member  of  it 
is  presumed  to  contribute  all  his  earnings, 
should  be  taken  by  the  adventurous  couple. 
But  if  the  separation  does  not  occur  the 
children  of  our  young  wife  also  become 
subject  to  their  grandparents,  and  so  on 
indefinitely. 

If  both  parents  die  and  the  surviving 
male  children  unanimously  decide  to  live 
together  the  eldest  brother  becomes  the 
chia-chang  (head  of  family).  The  order  in 
which  members  of  a  large  family  may  become 
the  chia-chang  is  as  follows:  grandfather, 
grandmother,  paternal  great  uncles,  their 
wives,  father,  mother,  paternal  uncles 
their  wives,  elder  brothers,  their  wives.  The 
typical  Chinese  family  of  today  includes  at 
the  most  only  three  generations.  In  the 
past  it  might  contain  one  or  two  more. 
Our  author  affirms,  however,  that  only 
under  extraordinary  circumstances  is  there 
a  break-off  from  a  family  as  long  as  the 
parents  are  living.  When  the  old  people  do 
die,  then  the  brothers  may  conclude  to  divide 
the  family  purse  and  establish  themselves 
separately.  Probably  this  will  become  in- 
creasingly the  custom.  In  fact,  it  would 
appear  to  be  so  now  if  the  typical  family 
does  not  exceed  three  generations. 

The  chia-chang  is  really  the  business 
manager  of  the  family  and  has  by  no  means 
omnipotent  power.  He  cannot  be  a  despot 
or  a  tyrant  but  he  can  claim  reasonable 
obedience.  With  this  understanding  of  his 
position  it  would  appear  as  if  nothing  need 
interfere  with  the  sympathetic  interviewing 
of  all  members  of  a  family  group  about  any 
problem  which  has  grown  up  or  with  the 
possibility  of  a  family  council  thereafter 
without  infringing  on  the  "rights"  of  the 
chia-chang.  That  is,  case  work  in  this 
direction  would  have  a  much  better  chance 
than  in  old  Rome  where  any  proposition 
of  a  family  council  or  consulting  different 
members  of  a  family  would  probably  have 
been    considered    an    infringement    of    the 


patria  potestas,  the  unquestioning  subser- 
vience of  the  members  of  a  family  to  pater- 
nal authority.  "The  Chinese  family,"  as 
Dr.  Sing  Ging  Su  points  out,  "on  the  other 
hand,  is  founded  simply  upon  consanguine- 
ous affinity  and  the  perception  of  the  con- 
venience and  utility  of  perpetuating  a 
natural  grouping." 

The  chia-chang  has  no  right  to  inflict 
punishment  except  upon  his  own  children 
(and  then  really  as  a  parent  chia-chang) .  As 
executive  and  financial  head  he  has  the  right 
to  compel  all  members  to  turn  all  their 
earnings  into  the  common  purse.  But  he 
becomes  trustee  only  for  the  common  funds 
and  has  no  arbitrary  power  of  disposal.  It  | 
requires  a  family  council,  for  example,  to  j 
divide  the  property  among  the  members  of  a 
family  or  to  make  capital  expenditures,  we 
surmise.  Indeed  the  family  wherever  more 
than  one  pair  of  parents  and  their  younger 
children  are  involved  really  resembles  a 
corporation  with  a  head,  the  chia-chang, 
but  with  all  adult  members  of  it  serving  as 
directors. 

Wherever  there  are  families  of  the  same 
surname,    and    related,    living    near    each 
other  or  occupying  a   whole  or  part  of  a 
village,     there    is     another    representative! 
family  council  in  a  board  of  elders  selected  j 
by  the  whole  group  of  families  from  recom- 
mendations  of  the   senior  members.     The 
greater  family  has  its  own  property  "eit 
left  by  the  founder  of  the  original  family 
accumulated    through    contributions    fr 
the  constituent  families  or  special  endo' 
ments  by  wealthy  members  of  the  gro 
The  income  from  this  property  is  used  foi 
the  upkeep  of  the  ancestral  temple,  for  the 
seasonal  sacrifices  and  the  repair  of  ancestr: 
grave  yards.    It  is  also  used  for  a  few  otln 
purposes,  such  as  education,  poor  relief,  etc. 

"Some  of  the  constituent  families  of  th( 
'greater  family'  may  be  poor,  and,  as  a  ruli 
the  well-to-do  families  co-operate  to  hel: 
them." 

"There  is  in  the  'greater  family'  a  sort  o 
judicial  autonomy.  Whenever  a  disputi 
between  individuals  or  between  constituen 
families  arises,  it  is  referred  to  the  ancestra 
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temple.  The  board  of  elders  together  with 
representatives  of  disinterested  families 
serve  as  arbitrators  and  to  them  the  evidence 
and  arguments  are  presented  by  the  con- 
testing parties."  The  disputants  are  in- 
clined to  accept  the  decisions  of  such  a 
family  court  though  of  course  recourse  may 
afterwards  be  had  to  a  local  magistrate. 

If  the  degree  of  "greater  family"  solidar- 
ity indicated  in  these  quotations  from  our 
author  really  permeates  all  groups  of  the 
population  in  China,  in  city  as  well  as  in 
country,  it  is  evident  how  promising  a  field 
one  has  not  only  for  consulting  relatives 
(of  the  same  surname)  but  for  having  councils 
(rather  than  courts)  in  which  real  participa- 
tion in  plans  may  be  developed.  It  is  prob- 
able that  to  a  Chinese  man  and  wife  "who 
are  on  their  own"  it  will  not  be  necessary 
ever  to  explain  why  we  want  to  consult 
the  man's  relatives  (we  have  already  indi- 
cated the  problem  connected  with  consulta- 
tion of  the  wife's).  It  will  seem  to  them  the 
natural  and  first  thing  to  do.  Indeed  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  develop- 
ment of  case  work  in  China  reveals  a  larger 
reference  of  problems  by  relatives  themselves 
as  they  realize  the  possibilities  of  expert 
service  in  solving  some  family  complication. 

Even  if  in  Peking,  for  example,  the  greater 
family  is  found  not  at  all  functioning  now 
among  great  numbers  of  the  population — 
among  those  who  will  come  first  to  the  at- 
tention of  case  workers — still  there  is  cer- 
tainty that  in  the  traditions  of  family 
responsibility  and  solidarity  which  these 
customs  reveal  a  pretty  valuable  asset  for 
case  work  exists.  The  families  of  the  po- 
tential greater  family  will  doubtless  be 
uncovered,  together  with  those  inbred  tradi- 
tions upon  which  to  work. 

So  far,  so  good,  and  one  can  conceive  that 
m  China  there  is  a  very  favoring  environ- 
ment for  the  participation  of  the  patronymic 
relatives.  They  will  not  fade  so  often  out 
of  the  case  records  as  they  do  on  this  con- 
tinent. We  shall  watch  this  side  of  the  work 
for  really  interesting  and  suggestive  case 
work. 

Incidentally,  with  reference  to  the  care  of 


parents  we  are  told  that  the  institution  of 
old  people's  homes  in  China  is  unknown. 
Even  unmarried  old  people  or  married  old 
people  without  children  have  their  appointed 
and  recognized  niche  with  no  one  apparently 
trying  to  make  their  lot  anything  less  than 
respectable  and  with  due  obeisance  from  all 
younger  generations.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  check  up  on  this. 

One  questions  very  seriously,  however, 
whether  the  Chinese  family  may  not  be 
unduly  repressive  of  individuality  and 
whether  in  that  case  work  will  not  meet  one 
of  its  worst  difiiculties.  Your  appointed 
place  is  clearly  and  definitely  marked  and 
there  are  all  sorts  of  inhibitions  against 
stepping  beyond  it.  What  of  the  wife  who 
may  be  unjustly  treated  by  her  husband, 
and  that  injustice  condoned  by  his  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters.^  There  may  be 
divorce  by  mutual  consent,  it  is  true,  or 
by  court  action  on  any  one  of  seven  grounds: 

1.  Bigamy  (of  either) 

2.  Adultery  (of  either) 

3.  Intent  to  kill 

4.  Ill  treatment  or  high  insult  by  the 
other 

5.  Ill  treatment  or  insulting  of  husband's 
parents  by  wife 

6.  Husband   ill   treated   or   insulted   by 
wife's  relatives 

(It  will  appear  that  theoretically  the 
wife  could  not  be  insulted  by  her 
husband's  parents  nor  do  I  suppose 
that  he  could  insult  her  parents  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  philosophy.) 

7.  Absence  for  three  years. 
Sufficiently  broad — if  the  law  is  impartial 

as  between  husband  and  wife,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  children  over  5  are  liable 
to  be  awarded  to  the  father  no  matter  what 
the  merits  of  the  case  may  be.  And  above 
all,  obedience  to  the  parents  of  the  husband, 
no  matter  what  their  treatment  may  be, 
still  seems  to  be  th^  cardinal  virtue  of  a 
wife,  not  her  responsibility  toward  husband 
or  children. 

Then  too,  what  of  the  unmarried  youth, 
the  boy  or  girl,  especially  the  latter?  Pre- 
sumably their  place  is  fixed  and  they  may 
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embark  upon  no  adventure  which  makes 
them  semi-independent  units.  Or  indeed 
how  far  are  their  vocations  found  for  them, 
and  without  voice  on  their  part,  when  they  re- 
main in  the  family?  Howfartheiravocations? 
It  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  interesting 
as  case  work  develops  to  see  how  the  rigidity 
of  the  "Chinese  family  system"  makes  for 


repression  of  a  quite  fundamental  though 
subtle  character.  It  would  appear  that  we 
may  derive  lessons  of  responsibility  from 
case  work  in  China  and  that  China  may 
derive  lessons  in  individualization  and  jus- 
tice to  the  individual  member  of  a  family 
(without  jeopardizing  the  welfare  of  the 
family)  from  occidental  case  work. 


A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY 


THE  problem  of  little  Marie,  which  we 
printed  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
Family,  was  given  in  such  a  sum- 
marized form  that  it  has  raised  more  ques- 
tions on  technique  and  treatment  than  on 
ethics.  In  several  discussions,  some  case 
workers  have  seemed  inclined  to  base  their 
decisions  as  to  giving  or  withholding  infor- 
mation on  the  seriousness  of  the  facts  rather 
than  on  their  being  confidential.  A  decision 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  case  is 
the  choice  of  the  two  workers  whose  com- 
ments we  print  herewith. 

Miss  Katherine  P.  Hewins,  of  the  Church 
Home  Society,  Boston,  writes: 

May  I  say  a  word  about  "little  Marie"  and  her 
ethical  problems? 

Whether  or  not  Marie's  foster  mother  should  know 
of  her  assault  depends,  of  course,  on  case  work  condi- 
tions both  as  regards  Marie  and  the  foster  mother — 
but  this  goes  without  saying.  That  the  interests  of 
Marie,  the  foster  mother,  and  the  community  should 
all  be  considered  is  also  trite.  The  point  is,  of  course, 
how  can  this  best  be  accomplished?  Unless  the  foster 
mother  has  intelligence  to  handle  Marie's  problem  and 
discretion  sufficient  to  enable  her  ,to  profit  and  not 
be  prejudiced  by  the  early  history,  she  is  not  the 
woman  to  do  the  job  with  the  child.  It  is  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  (I  have  such  a  case  in  mind) 
that  Marie  needs  an  opportunity  to  talk  over  her  ex- 
periences with  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  person. 
Otherwise,  so  the  psychiatrists  tell  us,  there  is  a  possible 
danger  of  a  later  mental  conflict  due  to  repression. 
Then  too,  there  are  Marie's  companions,  perhaps  in 
the  home,  and  certainly  at  school.  Her  reaction  to  her 
experience  ought  to  be  so  thoroughly  understood 
that  a  right  adjustment  is  made  for  her  in  her  com- 
munity relations  and  done  in  such  a  way  that  other 
children  are  not  exposed  to  contamination  through 
her.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me,  that,  unless 
there  are  unusual  circumstances  militating  against 
this  procedure,  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  are 
met  when  the  foster  mother,  preferably  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Marie's  mother,  is  in  posses- 


sion of  the  main  circumstances  which  have  caused  the 
child  to  be  placed  in  her  care. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Bruno,  secretary  of  the 
Minneapolis  Associated  Charities,  makes  a 
similar  suggestion: 

The  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  The  Family  has  con- 
tinually provoked  •me  to  reply  but  so  far  I  have  been 
able  to  keep  my  peace.  The  case  cited  in  the  April 
number,  however,  breaks  down  my  resistance. 

Is  there  not  a  test  that  could  be  applied  at  least  in 
this  case,  and  perhaps  in  some  others  like  this,  that 
would  free  us  from  the  abstract  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  namely,  which  method  from  a  social  case 
treatment  point  of  view  will  bring  the  better  result? 
The  attempt  to  answer  that  question  of  course  must 
take  into  account  some  of  the  considerations  already 
given,  such  as  the  possibility  of  prejudicing  the  foster 
mother. 

The  case  worker  must  consider  at  least  the  following 
problems  in  relation  to  this  ethical  question: 

1.  Is  there  not  a  chance  that  the  foster  mother  might 
discover  the  fact  from  other  sources  and  would  it 
be  better  for  her  to  know  it  at  first  than  to  come  u] 
it  by  accident? 

2.  Will  not  the  protection  of  the  children  of 
foster  mother  require  that  she  know  of  this  incidei 
If  the  foster  mother  is  one  who  would  be  prejudic^ 
against  the  child  on  afccount  of  this  experience  is  it 
dangerous  to  allow  the  child  to  be  placed  with  h( 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  foster  mother  would 
be  prejudiced,  could  she  not  protect  her  own  childi 
better  by  knowing  than  by  not  knowing  the  occurrenc 

3.  A    much    more    important   consideration    thj 
either  of  the  above:    a  case  worker  cannot  ignore 
the  placement  the  effect  of  the  experience  upon 
personality  of  the  child.     The  child's  reaction  to 
experience  would  vary  of  course  with  the  characi 
of  the  child.     Regardless,  however,  of  what  that 
action  is,  it  would  be  unusual  and  probably  detrimeni 
The  child  would  need  to  be  led  back  into  a  non 
attitude  so  far  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  sex, 
could  only  be  done  by  one  who  knew  of  her  experiei 
and  who  had  the  sympathy  and  skill  necessary  to  1( 
the  child  over  this  most  difficult  pathway. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  from  a  case  work  point  ol 
view  the  foster  mother  should  have  the  information. 
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WHY  MARRIAGE  BILLS  FAIL  WHICH  PROVIDE 
FOR  ADVANCE  NOTICE 

JOANNA    C.    COLCORD 

Chairman,  CommitUe  on  Marriage  Laws,  American  Association  for  Organizing 

Family  Social  Work 


DURING  the  last  few  years  bills 
providing  for  an  advance  notice  be- 
fore marriage  licenses  may  be  issued 
have  been  introduced  in  at  least  a  half 
dozen  states.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  nine 
other  states  already  had  successful  legisla- 
tion requiring  advance  notice  of  intention 
to  marry,  all  these  new  measures  have 
failed,  and  it  is  important  for  social  workers 
to  realize  some  of  the  reasons  why. 

There  is  an  instinctive  opposition  in  every 
legislature  to  bills  which  make  it  difficult 
to  marry.  Marriage  is  assumed  to  be  a 
personal  matter,  and  legislators  feel  that 
the  state's  attitude  should  be  "hands  off." 
A  formal  license,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
is  recognized  as  desirable  for  purposes  of 
record,  but  further  than  that  legislators 
are  reluctant  to  go. 

The  advance  notice  laws  now  in  operation 
call  for  a  period  of  delay  between  the  appli- 
cation for  a  license  and  its  issuance,  or 
between  the  issuance  of  a  license  and  the 
wedding  ceremony.  When  these  laws  are 
compared  with  the  bills  which  have  been 
proposed  during  the  past  few  years,  one 
reason  for  the  failure  of  the  latter  is  clear. 
The  laws  already  obtained  are  conserva- 
tive first  steps;  the  bills  which  have  failed 
go  very  much  further.  Some  of  them 
provide  for  a  notice  of  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  days  before  the  license  may  be 
issued  instead  of  the  five  days  required  by 
most  existing  laws.  Other  bills  provide 
that  the  notice  of  intention  shall  be  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  county,  in 
newspapers  to  be  selected  by  administra- 
tive officers.  Still  others  provide  elaborate 
machinery  for  the  filing  and  hearing  of 
objections  in  court. 

Desirable  as  these  features  may  be,  they 
are  not  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
the  important  principle   that   marriages  on 


the  impulse  of  the  moment  should  not  be 
legally  possible.  Experience  has  shown 
that  an  interval  of  five  days  has  real  value; 
also  that  outside  of  the  two  or  three  largest 
cities  in  the  country-,  newspapers  are  glad 
to  print  as  news,  and  therefore  without 
charge,  the  names  of  those  for  whom  notices 
of  intention  have  been  filed.  It  is  true  that 
at  the  request  of  license  candidates  some 
names  will  probably  be  omitted  by  reporters 
who  cover  license  offices,  but  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  complete  publication  it  seems 
unwise  to  require  official  advertising  in 
selected  papers.  Such  a  requirement  neces- 
sarily provokes  opposition  from  the  minority 
party,  which  fears  that  it  may  mean  only 
added  patronage  for  the  party  in  power 
through  the  choice  of  newspapers  to  be 
thus  favored. 

To  include  machinery  for  the  judicial 
hearing  of  objections  to  the  issuance  of  a 
license  is  of  even  more  doubtful  expediency. 
Only  one  of  the  nine  states  referred  to  has 
such  a  provision,  and  it  is  almost  never 
used. 

On  the  other  hand,  objections  to  the 
issuance  of  licenses  are  informally  brought 
to  the  attention  of  license  officials  by 
parents,  social  workers,  and  others;  and 
any  conscientious  issuer,  if  these  objec- 
tions reveal  clear  or  possible  disqualifi- 
cations, will  delay  granting  a  license  until 
the  matter  is  settled  to  his  satisfaction. 
When  elaborate  machinery  for  hearing 
objections  in  court  is  provided  for  in  a 
marriage  bill,  it  seems  ver>'  imposing  to 
legislators  and  tends  to  excite  an  antagonism 
which  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Our  advice,  therefore,  to  any  who  are 
contemplating  legislation  of  this  type  is 
to  draft  a  bill  along  the  general  lines  of 
the  laws  already  in  force  in  certain  of  the 
nine  states  referred  to. 
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EDITORIAL 

ON  April  1st,  1922,  our  neighbor, 
The  Red  Cross  Courier,  published 
an  item  entitled  "An  Inactive 
Chapter  Rustles  Its  Shroud."  "The  chap- 
ter at  Kingwood,  West  Virginia,"  says 
the  Courier,  "was  one  of  those  reported 
'inactive.'  Chairman  Brown's  answer  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  Chapter  was  in- 
active will  add  to  the  gaiety  of  nations." 
In  his  letter  Mr.  Brown  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  may  not  have  a 
"lot  of  secretaries,  officials,  and  flunkies 
sitting  around  doing  nothing  but  drawing 
their  salaries  and  observing  all  the  red  tape 
that  can  be  hatched  up"  but  that  they 
have  "collected  several  tons  of  clothing 
and  shoes  and  distributed  them  to  the  poor 
.  .  .  and  have  collected  money  and  bought 
clothing  and  shoes  for  the  poor.  .  .  .  All 
the  organization   work  without   pay." 

Now  with  all  good  will  to  the  chapter  at 
Kingwood,  a  town  of  perhaps  1,000  persons, 
we  were  not  made  gay  by  the  letter.  It 
seemed  to  us  for  a  moment  that  the  Courier 
was  ranging  itself  on  the  side  of  those  who 
see  merit  in  social  work  only  when  it  is 
unpaid.  If  we  cannot  pass-over  this  lightly, 
it  is  becausp  the  question  of  trained  service 
is  our  St.  Crispin's  Day.  It  is  with  us  a 
point  of  honor  and,  like  Henry  V,  if  it 
be  a  sin  "we  are  the  most  offending  soul 


alive."  It  is  not  the  question  of  paid  or 
unpaid  work,  of  volunteer  or  professional, 
Nq_  4  of  whole  or  part  time — but  our  St.  Cris- 
==,  pin's  Day  is  fought  for  knowledge,  for 
trained  judgment  against  the  primitive 
humanitarian  reflex.  If  we  were  an  insect, 
it  would  do  us  little  good,  no  doubt,  to 
be  an  entomologist  as  well,  but  our  privi- 
lege and  responsibility  as  social  workers 
is  to  be  both  people  and  scientists,  to  offer 
the  competence  of  serious  thought  and  study 
to  our  fellow  men.  "We  cannot,"  as 
Thorndike  says,  "double  the  fund  of  human 
sympathy,  but  we  can  at  least  keep  it 
clear  of  sentimental  charity."  Of  "activ- 
ity"— the  spontaneous  reflex  to  our  diflii- 
cult  social  probjems — God  wot  we  have  a 
plenty;  of  enlightenment,  of  training,  of 
the  disciplined  and  instructed  mind  and 
heart,  we  are  still  a-seeking.  Who  is  un- 
willing to  array  himself  on  the  professional 
side,  "let  him  depart,  his  passport  shall 
be  made" — he  is  not  of  those  who  fought 
with  us  on  St.  Crispin's  Day.  And  yet 
on  second  thoughts,  we  note  the  date  of 
the  paragraph — April  ist — is  it  possible 
the  Courier  was  perpetrating  a  hoax  for 
social  workers.''  If  so,  as  the  English  phrase 
is,  we  have  been  had. 


TF  you  go  to  Providence  in  June,  you 
•*-  will  want  to  take  back  with  you  not  « 
merely  your  notes  and  memories  of  the 
discussions  there  but,  so  far  as  you  can, 
the  actual  words  that  are  spoken;  if  you 
do  not  go  to  Providence,  you  will  want 
more  than  ever  the  record  of  what  goes  on 
and  the  reports  of  the  various  meetings. 
It  is  because  we  realize  this  that  we  are 
planning  to  devote  the  July  number  of 
The  Family  to  papers  and  discussions  of 
the  National  Conference  meetings.  Wc 
shall  give  particular  attention  to  those 
meetings  which  will  not  be  recorded  in 
the  regular  Proceedings  of  the  Conference — 
to  those  of  our  own  group.  We  shall  try 
to  crystallize  for  you  not  only  the  formal 
papers  and  discussions  but  also  that  in- 
tangible something  which  we  are  wont  to 
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characterize  as  the  spirit  of  the  meetings. 
Please  be  patient  with  us  if  the  magazine 
does  not  get  to  you  promptly,  because  the 
lateness  of  the  Conference  means  a  cor- 
responding lateness   in   the   publication   of 


this  Conference  number,  and  the  July 
Family  will  reach  you,  not  on  June  25, 
but  on  or  about  July  25. 

And  if  you  want  extra  copies  will  you 
order  them  early? 


THE  PLACE  OF  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK  IN  THE 
JUNIOR  EMPLOYMENT    SERVICE 

DOROTHEA    DE    SCHWEIXITZ 
Junior  Employment  Service,  Board  of  Public  Education,  White-JFilliams  Foundation,  Philadelphia 


w 


"ILL  you  please  give  Mary  Curran 
a  vocational  test?"  From  the 
number  of  such  requests  received 
at  a  placement  office  it  might  be  surmised 
that  the  child  is  placed  on  a  chair  in  a  pri- 
vate interviewing  office  and  flash,  crackle  1 — 
the  vocational  X-ray  is  turned  on!  No 
doubt  the  X-ray  plate  should  show  up  some 
such  inscription  as  "You  were  born  to  be  a 
bricklayer!"  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
short  cut  for  determining  what  particular 
job  the  applicant  is  able  to  do  or  would 
be  desirous  of  undertaking. 

All  the  factors  which  make  up  the  world 
of  a  given  individual,  which  influence  his 
decisions,  must  be  considered  in  the  choice 
of  employment  or  of  life  work,  if  such  there 
be.  Health,  education,  the  family's  econom- 
ic resources,  the  attitude  of  the  family  or 
of  the  relatives  toward  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, previous  employment  or  specialized 
training,  as  well  as  native  intelligence, 
personal  appearance  and  the  emotional 
nature  of  the  individual,  cast  their  lights 
and  shades  on  the  picture  which  suggests 
the  future  occupation. 

How  far  can  the  social  case  work  method, 
as  well  as  its  principles,  carry  over  into  the 
placement  office?  Can  the  employment 
counselor  who  must  interview  one  person 
after  another  all  morning,  who  must  know 
jobs  as  well  as  people,  find  time  to  make 
those  delicate  adjustments  which  result  in 
the  development  of  personality?  Is  it 
possible  to  visit  the  school,  the  home,  the 
club,  the  church,  the  previous  places  of 
employment  of  each  person  who  casually 
applies  for  a  job  at  a  school  employment 
officer     If  finances  were  no  object  and,  in 


the  attempt  to  do  intensive  social  case  work, 
each  counselor  had  a  limited  number  of 
clients,  could  she  acquire  quickly  enough  the 
specific  knowledge  which  comes  only  from 
puzzling  through  the  vast  maze  of  jobs  and 
of  people  to  be  fitted  to  each  other?  These 
questions  must  be  answered  carefully,  as  the 
employment  counselor  endeavors  to  develop 
a  new  technique,  to  adapt  an  old  point  of 
view  to  a  new  undertaking. 

There  are  certain  community  resources 
on  which  the  employment  office  can  draw 
for  aid  in  the  analysis  of  the  individual.  One 
of  these  is  the  psychological  clinic.  In- 
telligence tests,  while  not  a  panacea,  are  of 
considerable  assistance.  The  intelligence 
level  and  the  performance  ability  indicate 
whether  the  applicant  is  capable  of  learning 
a  skilled  trade  or  simply  a  repetitive  "pro- 
cess" job  or  whether  he  should  be  assisted  in 
every  possible  way  to  finish  high  school  and 
obtain  a  college  education.  But  the  tests  do 
not  show  what  particular  trade  or  vocation 
he  should  follow,  nor  can  they  be  given  to 
each  of  the  thirty  or  forty  applicants  who 
drop  into  the  placement  office  of  a  sunny 
morning. 

Then  there  is  the  information  about  the 
child  to  be  found  in  the  school  system  itself. 
The  junior  placement  offices  in  this  country 
which  have  been  longest  established  have 
succeeded  in  installing  a  fairly  adequate 
school  record  which  comes  automatically 
to  the  placement  office  when  the  child  leaves 
school  to  go  to  work.  In  Cincinnati,  for 
instance,  this  record  is  cumulative,  following 
the  child  from  grade  to  grade,  noting  his 
academic  achievements,  his  interest  in 
vocational  courses,  whatever  is  known  of  his 
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family  background,  his  developing  qualities 
of  leadership,  reliability,  and  so  on,  and 
possibly  the  results  of  intelligence  tests 
given  by  the  way. 

Much  could  be  developed  along  these 
lines  in  connection  with  social  agencies. 
The  average  case  worker  gives  a  far  more 
relevant  social  history  to  the  hospital  clinic 
than  she  does  to  the  employment  office. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  know  the  emotional 
nature,  the  smothered  ambitions,  the  special 
abilities  of  an  adolescent  than  it  is  to  obtain 
his  health  record.  Is  further  education 
possible.^  Is  perhaps  some  kind  but  unin- 
formed aunt  attempting  to  finance  a  business 
course  for  which  the  girl  is  utterly  unpre- 
pared.^ Will  the  family  understand  the 
boy's  desire  and  encourage  his  efforts  for  a 
college  education?  This,  and  much  more, 
can  be  the  contribution  of  the  social  case 
worker.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  not  every  young  person  who  is  seeking 
employment  is  known  to  a  social  agency, 
or  can  be  brought  to  its  attention. 

In  some  instances  a  former  employer  can 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  applicant.  Very  few  junior 
bureaus,  however,  send  for  references. 
Not  many  people  know  how  to  write  a 
helpful  reference  and,  in  the  case  of  young 
people,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  takes 
a  job  or  two  to  get  adjusted  to  the  work-a- 
day  world.  On  special  occasions  it  is 
always  possible  to  visit  or  to  telephone  to 
an  interested  employer. 

Much  can  be  learned  about  a  child's  home 
problem  and  emotional  life  if  the  father  or 
mother  comes  to  the  office  with  him.  In 
some  states  an  interview  with  the  parents  is 
required  before  the  certificate  is  issued. 
This  helps  to  relieve  doubt  concerning  the 
financial  situation,  of  the  family  and  gives 
the  counselor  some  idea  as  to  whether  Willie 
is  considered  an  angel  by  his  mother,  wheth- 
er he  is  constantly  nagged,  or  whether  in- 
telligent interest  and  encouragement  will 
be  given  to  his  effort  to  make  good  in  a 
difficult  job. 

The  employment  counselor  uses  all  these 
resources   when   possible   and   attempts   to 


harmonize  the  various  points  of  view. 
She  must,  however,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances depend  largely  on  the  personal  in- 
terview as  the  chief  factor  in  the  analysis  of 
her  client.  The  conversation  naturally 
dwells  upon  the  occupations  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  their  education, 
their  health,  their  nationality,  the  size  of 
the  family  to  be  supported,  and  so  on.  All 
of  this  serves  as  a  background  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  work  for  the  applicant  himself. 
Through  it  all  the  counselor  must  make  her 
own  estimate  of  his  general  intelligence,  his 
disposition,  his  personal  appearance.  Some- 
times clean  hands,  a  pleasing  appearance 
and  a  good  disposition  go  farther  than  a  high 
I.  Q.  in  obtaining  a  job.  In  this  connection 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  counselor  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  her  tech- 
nique. Her  contact  with  her  client  is  often 
very  brief.  She  cannot  expect  him,  in  this 
short  acquaintance,  to  care  what  her  par- 
ticular standards  of  cleanliness  or  honesty 
may  be.  She  must  get  him  to  talk — to  think 
out  loud.  This  must  be  a  place  where  he 
can  say  what  he  feels  about  his  teacher,  his 
former  employer,   the   injustices   at   home. 

This  interview  is  rarely  satisfactory  in  the 
case  of  boys  and  girls  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  average  applicant 
under  sixteen  cannot  analyze  his  attitudes 
"Don't  like  school,"  or  "have  to  help  th^ 
family,"  are  his  reasons  for  discarding 
further  opportunities  for  education.  Worl 
is  the  next  thing  you  do  when  you  leav^ 
school.  What  kind  of  work.''  Of  9c 
children  applying  for  work  certificates  ij 
Philadelphia  in  the  early  part  of  1920,  3< 
said  they  had  no  plans  at  all.  Many  of  tb 
others  suggested  that  they  might  like  to 
stenographers,  or  electrical  engineers — hai 
ing  left  school  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
seventh  grade.  However,  in  a  year  or  t\ 
these  same  persons  become  more  articulate, 
know  more  about  jobs  in  general  and  may 
be  assisted  to  the  work  of  their  choice. 

Both  during  and  after  the  interview  there 
is  frequent  opportunity  and  necessity  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  life  of  the  child. 
The  principal  service  must  be  assistance  in 
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finding  a  suitable  job,  but  much  can  be 
done  to  help  the  young  person  to  be  better 
prepared  for  and  more  successful  in  that 
job.  In  this  connection  the  employment 
counselor  must  sometimes  do  her  visiting 
indirectly.  The  school  counselor  or  visiting 
teacher  can  be  requested  to  report  frequently 
concerning  the  health  of  John's  father^ 
perhaps  his  recovery  will  make  it  possible 
for  John  to  return  to  school.  The  girl's 
worker  or  club  leader  must  be  asked  to 
urge  Jennie  to  continue  with  evening  school 
or  not  to  give  up  her  ear  treatments  lest 
her  choice  of  occupation  be  definitely 
affected  by  a  year  of  carelessness. 

Sometimes  a  direct  contact  with  a  member 
of  the  child's  family  solves  the  problem. 
With  the  definite  information  that  employ- 
ers do  not  want  girls  under  sixteen  for 
office  work  and  are  not  eager  to  have  a 
stenographer  without  high  school  training, 
it  is  possible  to  convince  a  mother  that  her 
fourteen-year-old  daughter  should  return 
to  high  school  rather  than  go  to  work  and 
take  a  business  course  at  night.  One  father 
insisted  that  his  boy  go  to  work  and  then 
later  came  tip-toeing  back  to  say:  "Don't 
get  that  boy  a  job.  I  just  wanted  him  to 
hear  you  argue  with  me  in  favor  of  school." 

But  the  majority  of  the  applicants  in  a 
junior  placement  office  ultimately  find  their 
way  to  a  job.  For  the  youthful  worker,  the 
position  not  too  far  from  home,  not  too 
severe  on  health  and  strength,  not  too 
difficult  of  performance  is  advisable.  In- 
teresting work  suited  to  the  particular  ability 
of  the  individual,  careful  training,  an  op- 
portunity for  advancement,  satisfactory^ 
pay,  steady  employment,  sound  "industrial 
relations"  are  to  be  desired  for  all.  In  turn 
the  job  looks  for  conscientious  service, 
ability  or  special  training  for  that  particu- 
lar work,  the  appropriate  age  and  strength, 
suitable  personality,  and  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

Very  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in  the 
psychological  analysis  of  positions.  Jobs 
are  not  yet  standardized  even  by  levels  of 
intelligence.  The  boys  and  girls  themselves 
form  an  interesting  source  of  information  on 


occupational  conditions.  In  some  bureaus, 
such  as  the  Vocational  Guidance  and  Em- 
ployment Certificate  Bureau  of  the  Chicago 
public  schools,  special  cards  are  kept  for  the 
reports  which  the  children  make  on  the 
places  where  they  have  been  working. 
Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for 
peculiar  personalities  and  unusual  situa- 
tions but  the  composite  picture  is  significant. 

Above  all  else,  the  counselor  must  herself 
visit  places  of  employment.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  visualize  processes,  to  catch 
the  atmosphere  of  a  business  house  from  the 
written  word.  In  her  visit  she  looks  for  all 
the  qualities  already  mentioned  as  desirable 
in  a  job,  noting  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
establishment,  the  predominating  nationali- 
ties in  different  lines  of  work,  the  attitude  of 
the  employers  toward  unions,  employers' 
associations,  employee  representation  and 
so  on.  Sometimes  she  applies  the  social 
case  work  method  to  the  works  manager, 
in  refX)rting  violations  of  the  law  and  in 
interpreting  the  needs  of  youthful  em- 
ployees to  their  employer. 

With  a  knowledge  of  both  job  and  indi- 
vidual, there  still  remains  the  task  of  fitting 
the  two  together.  Disposition  of  individual 
must  fit  disposition  of  foreman  or  office 
manager,  training  and  native  intelligence  of 
the  applicant  must  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  position,  the  wage  must  be  suitable. 
But  there  are  always  some  lacks  in  the 
individual,  some  short-comings  in  the  job, 
many  of  them  due  to  the  frailties  of  our 
educational  and  industrial  systems. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  determined  whether  a 
placement  has  been  successful,  whether 
employer,  applicant  and  employment  coun- 
selor have  made  the  best  of  the  situation.^ 
W^hen  should  the  case  be  "  closed  "  ?  In  view 
of  the  complexity  of  the  modern  industrial 
order,  a  careful  follow-up  system  is  very 
important,  at  least  for  the  first  years  of 
work.  Through  communications  with  em- 
ployers, through  evening  office  hours  with 
the  young  people,  the  progress  of  the  worker 
can  be  watched,  evening  courses  can  be 
encouraged,  re-placement  advised.  In  the 
Philadelphia  oflSce,  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
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boys  and  girls  come  in  response  to  follow-up 
letters  and  cards.  This  is  not  enough.  In 
England,  "after-care"  committees  send 
volunteers  to  the  homes.  Ohio  and  New- 
York  have  recently  passed  laws  providing 
for  school  and  employment  supervision  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen.  "Follow-up"  is 
still  incomplete  or  too  wholesale. 

The  junior  employment  office  obviously 
feels  itself  allied  to  the  social  case  work 
movement  in  its  attempt  to  solve  the  in- 
dividual problem.  In  dealing  with  indi- 
viduals, the  placement  office,  in  common 
with  other  fields  of  social  case  work,  comes 
against  stone  walls  which  bar  the  way  to 
satisfactory  results.  Bolstering  the  eff'orts 
of  the  isolated  worker,  the  social  case  work 
movement  as  a  whole  attempts  to  remedy 
the  ills  which  prevent  successful  adjustments 
in  individual  problems;  similarly,  the  junior 
employment  office  reaches  back  into  the 
school  system  and  should  stretch  out  into 
the  occupational  world. 

Many  of  the  handicaps  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work  result 
from  the  handicaps  of  the  schools  them- 
selves. Frequently  these  children  have  had 
little  individual  advice.  Sometimes  they 
think  one  must  pay  to  go  to  high  school  or 
they  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  courses 
are  offered  there.  They  do  not  know  what 
education  is  required  for  certain  occupations 
or  have  not  had  the  type  of  training  adapted 
to  their  mentality.  Of  347  children  (un- 
selected)  applying  for  employment  certifi- 
cates in  Philadelphia  in  the  first  months  of 
1920,  283  had  repeated  one  or  more  grades, 
some  as  many  as  five  or  six.  Most  of  them 
naturally  expressed'  a  lack  of  interest  in 
school.  These  facts,  found  to  be  equally 
true  in  other  cities,  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  someone  should  have  tackled  the 
individual  problems  of  these  children  earlier 
in  their  careers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  "voca- 
tionally guide"  at  one  particular  point  of 
time,  in  the  junior  emplo-yment  office.  A 
careful  classification  of  children  in  the  early 
grades,  psychological  testing,  a  more  flexible 
curriculum  for  certain  children,  the  school 
counselor  or  visiting  teacher  who  will  help 


adapt  the  school  to  the  individual  variations 
of  the  children,  scholarships,  the  vocational 
counselor,  classes  in  occupational  informa- 
tion are  essential  preliminaries  to  vocational 
guidance. 

The  vocational  guidance  movement  must 
also  join  those  groups  which  are  placing  a 
new  emphasis  on  industry.  It  finds  that 
industry  does  not  necessarily  adapt  itself 
to  the  needs  of  young  people  just  beginning 
work.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  heard 
constant  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
attending  school  regularly  are  frequently 
"laid  off"  from  their  work  without  a  day's 
notice.  During  the  turbulent  period  of 
adolescence  when  one's  occupation  at  least 
should  ofi"er  an  element  of  stability,  they  are 
in  and  out  of  employment  as  the  season  de- 
mands. Training  is  not  as  universal  as  the 
reading  matter  on  the  subject  would  indi- 
cate. Even  in  the  skilled  occupations,  such 
as  the  building  trades,  good  apprenticeships 
are  few  and  far  between.  Little  provision 
is  made  for  the  apprentice  in  slack  seasons 
and  there  is  not  enough  inducement  to 
attract  the  boy  from  the  high  wage  auto- 
matic job.  In  some  instances  the  employers  , 
are  concerned  with  the  apprentice  problem,  -! 
in  others  the  union  is,  but  too  seldom  do 
the  two  groups  get  together  for  the  regula- 
tion of  training  in  the  occupations  which 
off'er  some  sense  of  independence  and  self- 
respect. 

After  coming  from  a  school  system  whe^ 
promotions  are  made  at  regular  intervi 
according  to  the  success  of  the  pupil,  boj 
and  girls  now  enter  a  system  where  promc 
tions  depend  on  the  law  of  supply  an| 
demand  and  where,  in  spite  of  the  talk  aboi 
room  at  the  top,  the  majority  of  positioi 
cluster  nearer  the  bottom  with  little 
prevent  the  dulling  of  initiative  which  migl 
make  its  way  a  bit  nearer  the  top. 
study,  not  yet  completed,  of  a  large  numb* 
of  firms  employing  children  between  the  agd 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen  is  beginning  to  shot 
that  many  of  the  positions  for  these  children 
do  not  require  even  the  sixth  grade  of 
schooling  which  they  have  had. 

The    placement    office,   then,  asks    from 
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industry  better  training  for  the  youthful 
worker,  a  new  type  of  apprenticeship,  regu- 
lar employment,  employment  supervision 
and  a  job  which  stimulates  initiative  and 
self-respect.  It  asks  that  the  producer  be 
considered  more  valuable  than  the  product. 
Or,  if  the  product  means  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  the  community,  it  asks 
that  business  be  looked  upon  not  as  an 
organization  of  one  person  or  a  group  of 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
through  shoes  or  baby  carriages,  but  as  an 


organization  of  the  commonwealth  for  the 
production  of  the  needs  of  its  group.  In 
this  organization  the  stimulus  and  the 
responsibility  of  citizenship  in  industry 
should  come  to  the  producer. 

Slowly  these  changes  in  education  and 
in  industry  are  coming  about.  In  the  mean- 
time individual  adjustments  are  constantly 
being  made  with  the  assistance  of  the 
employment  counselor.  Perhaps  when  all 
has  been  accomplished,  even  the  vocational 
X-ray  will  have  been  invented! 


NATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  TRANSIENT  PROBLEM 

MALCOLM    NICHOLS 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Begging  and  Vagrancy,  American  Association 
for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 


THE   board   of   directors   of   a   family 
welfare    society    in    a    southern   city 
attempted   to   meet   the  problem  of 
begging  and  vagrancy — with  the  degree  of 
success  which  has  generally  attended  efforts 
to  meet  this  problem  locally.    The  city  was 
on  a  direct  route  between  north  and  south 
and  at  certain  times  each  year  the  problem 
.  of   the   itinerant   beggar   as    he   journeyed 
northward  or    southward  was    particularly 
\  acute.     After  thorough   consideration   this 
I  society  became  convinced  that  no  success 
>  would  ever  attend  a  purely  local  effort  in 
dealing  with  homeless  men  and  asked  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
:  Social  Work  to  consider  the  appointment  of 
,  a  committee  which  might  attack  the  problem 
'  from  a  nation-wide  standpoint.    According- 
j  ly,  a  Committee  on  Begging  and  Vagrancy 
I  came  into  being  with  power  to  obtain  from 
family    welfare    societies    throughout    the 
;  country  information   about  various   phases 
I  of   begging    and    peddling,    laws    affecting 
the  problems  and   their  enforcement.     At 
,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
I  same  Committee,  upon  its  own  recommen- 
dation, was  made  a  regular  Committee  of 
i  the  Association.     It  has  now  been  at  work 
j  a  little  over  a  year  on  a  problem  which  has 
defied  social  workers  from  time  immemorial. 
:  Some  account  of  what  it  has  learned  and 


how  it  has  tried  to  apply  its  knowledge  may 
be  of  interest. 

The  Committee  first  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  all  the  family  welfare  societies  in 
the  country  and  received  replies  from  138. 
This  information,  together  with  that  which 
had  been  previously  collected  from  about 
twenty-five  larger  cities,  was  carefully  ex- 
amined and  summarized.  Briefly,  the 
returns  showed  that: 

1.  Nearly  all  communities  had  city 
ordinances  affecting  begging  and  vagrancy 
as  well  as  ordinances  requiring  licenses  for 
all  kinds  of  peddling,  including  peddling  of 
small  articles  by  handicapped  people. 

2.  With  few  exceptions  the  ordinances 
and  laws  were  enforced  by  the  police.  In 
two  instances  the  family  society  had  special 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  enforcement. 
In  four  others  the  ordinances  were  enforced 
by  some  oflftcial  other  than  the  police.  In 
60  of  the  138  cities  enforcement  was  reported 
as  satisfactory,  in  25  fairly  satisfactory  and 
in  53  not  satisfactory. 

3 .  Licenses  to  peddle  were  freely  granted 
in  81  of  the  cities  and  in  57  were  granted 
with  some  effective  check  such  as  requiring 
an  investigation  by  a  social  agency  or  by 
making  the  license  fee  prohibitive. 

4.  Outright  begging  was  prevalent  in 
54  cities,  fairly  so  in  41  and  not  prevalent 
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in  43.  Nearly  the  same  ratio  holds  with 
respect  to  the  peddling  of  small  articles  by 
handicapped  people. 

5.  The  problem  was  distinctly  more 
acute  in  the  larger  cities.  This  was  true  in 
respect  to  enforcement,  freedom  of  granting 
licenses  and  prevalence  of  both  begging  and 
peddling.  In  fact,  the  statistics  indicate 
that  the  problem  varied  directly  with  the 
size  of  the  cities.  Several  cities  of  30,000 
and  under  report  no  problem;  no  cities  of 
over  100,000  reported  such  to  be  the  case. 

The  only  interpretation  which  could  be 
drawn  from  the  accumulated  information 
was  that  the  problem  of  begging  and  va- 
grancy was  a  national  one.  Although  in 
many  cities  it  was  under  control,  these 
cities  were  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  every  case  where  there  was  ab- 
sence of  begging  it  was  due  to  local  rea- 
sons, usually  a  developed  public  opinion 
and  strict  law  enforcement. 

With  this  information  at  hand  and  with 
authorization  from  the  American  Association 
to  proceed  on  a  somewhat  broader  basis,  the 
Committee  soon  found  that  it  was  really  a 
"Committee  on  Homeless  Men"  rather 
than  one  on  "Begging  and  Vagrancy." 
After  several  discussions  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, the  Committee  decided  that  it  needed 
information  with  reference  to  the  broader 
problem  of  the  homeless  man,  of  which  the 
questions  of  begging,  of  peddling  shoestrings, 
and  of  law  enforcement  were  merely  phases. 
There  seemed  to  be  two  general  heads  under 
which  the  proper  treatment  of  the  transient 
man  as  well  as  of  the  mendicant  and  the 
vagrant  fell:  constructive  and  repressive 
measures.  The  Committee  felt  that  the 
former  was  properly  the  concern  of  social 
workers  and  constituted  a  real  challenge  to 
the  efficacy  of  present  day  methods  of  social 
work.  The  latter  was  a  problem  for  the 
police  and  other  public  officials  who  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
the  law.  While  these  two  phases  should 
not  be  confused,  there  must  for  effective 
work  be  a  close  alignment  of  the  forces  which 
are  attempting  to  carry  on  each  of  them. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  the  Committee 


addressed    another    questionnaire    to    the 
family  societies   and  obtained   information 
from  eighty  cities.     This  was  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  problem  of 
homelessness  as  reflected  in  the  records  kept 
by   various   institutions    and   organizations 
which   work  with   transient   men.     Unfor- 
tunately, figures  for  the  year  1910,  for  1920 
and  for  a  selected  month  in  192 1  were  in 
many  cases   either  not  kept  or  obviously 
inadequately  kept.     In  some  communities 
there  were  organizations  which  kept  careful 
records  of  their  work  while  others  kept  none 
whatever.     There  was,  therefore,  no  basis 
of  comparison.    Hence  an  effort  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  problem  of  homelessness 
in   any  given   city  by  this    means    proved 
futile.     The  Committee  did  find  one  thing 
of  significant  and  alarming  interest,   how- 
ever.    It  was  almost  unanimously  reported 
that    transient    applicants    for    help    were 
younger  men  than  in  previous  years.     Mr. 
Roy  P.  Gates,  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  has  stated  that  since  1916 
the  average  age  of  homeless  men  in  New 
York  City  has  dropped  from  forty-eight  to 
thirty-two.     The  experience  of  other  cities 
suggests  that  the  findings  in  New  York  are 
equally  true  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    Is 
history  repeating  itself  and  are  we  having 
wave  of  homelessness  among  ex-service  me 
such  as  we  had  following  the  Civil  Wai 
The  returns  showed  that  for  the  mo9 
part  the  family  welfare  societies  were  nc 
meeting  the  problem  satisfactorily — in  mai 
cases   not  even  •  to  their  own   satisfactioi 
Some  said  they  were  handling  it;  about  a| 
equal   number  said   they  were   not;   aboi 
one  third  of  those  who  replied  said  they  wef 
partially    handling    it.      In    reply    to    the 
question  as  to  how  far  they  regarded  the 
problem  as  the  responsibility  of  their  or- 
ganizations,    the     general     secretaries     ex- 
pressed a  variety  of  opinions.    The  majority 
felt  that  it  was  a  responsibility  which  should 
not  be  assumed  by  the  family  society  for 
various  reasons,  among  which  were  lack  of 
equipment  and   funds   for  dealing  with   it 
properly,  inadequacy  of  present  day  case 
work  methods,  and  the  fact  that  work  with 
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resident  families  should  come  first,  since 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  homelessness  is  apt 
to  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  a  so- 
ciety's family  work. 

A  variety  of  different  agencies  are  working 
writh  homeless  men  in  each  community. 
For  the  most  part,  there  is  no  one  agency 
which  is  assuming  a  responsibility  for  this 
problem  and  doing  it  satisfactorily.  Men 
are  being  ministered  to  by  rescue  missions, 
police  departments,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
.\merican  Legion,  the  Red  Cross,  family 
welfare  societies,  departments  of  public 
charities,  the  Salvation  Army  and  many 
others.  In  most  instances  men  are  provided 
with  food  and  lodging  without  investigation. 
Paying  their  railroad  fare  to  the  next  com- 
munity in  order  to  get  rid  of  them — the  old 
game  of  passing  on — is  quite  prevalent.  A 
comparatively  small  number  of  organiza- 
tions are  applying  case  work  methods. 
Thirty-three  communities  reported  that 
they  had  some  machinery  for  co-operation. 
In  most  instances  it  was  a  social  service 
exchange  which  was  usually  consulted  with 
a  fair  degree  of  frequency.  Forty-four 
communities  reported  that  they  had  no 
machinery  whatever  to  promote  any  sort  of 
co-operation  among  the  agencies  working 
with  homeless  men. 

With  this  information  in  hand  the  Com- 
mittee sought  to  bring  together  the  execu- 
tives of  a  number  of  national  agencies  whose 
local  units  throughout  the  country  are  deal- 
ing with  homeless  individuals.  A  preliminary 
meeting  held  during  the  winter  was  attended 
by  a  small  group  of  national  executives. 
To  this  group  the  Committee  presented  the 
problem.  Those  present  felt  strongly  that 
the  facts  as  stated  in  this  article  should  be 
presented  to  a  larger  group,  to  include,  if 
possible,  the  executives  or  other  officials  in 
every  national  agency  which  in  any  way  was 
attempting  to  do  social  work  with  homeless 
men. 

Accordingly,  on  April  19,  1922,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  the  follow- 
ing agencies  sent  representatives  to  a  meet- 
ing   in     New    York:  American     Seamen's 


Friend  Society,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
American  Prison  Association,  National  Pro- 
bation Association,  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities,  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  National 
Urban  League,  Salvation  Army,  American 
Legion,  American  Red  Cross,  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  National 
Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor, 
National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid 
Societies,  American  Association  for  Or- 
ganizing Family  Social  Work,  Hartford 
Charity  Organization  Society,  New  York 
Joint  Application  Bureau.  At  this  meeting 
it  was  obvious  that  an  immense  amount  of 
uncorrelated,  unco-ordinated  and  therefore 
ineffective  work  is  being  done  for  and  with 
homeless  men  all  over  the  United  States. 
Apparently  there  have  been  few  successful 
efforts,  locally,  to  bring  together  in  each 
community  those  who  were  working  on  the 
same  problem.  There  has  been  no  effort 
whatever  to  develop  a  means  of  national 
co-operation.  Convinced  that  the  problem 
should  be  considered  jointly  and  a  co-opera- 
tive program  adopted  which  should  apply 
both  locally  and  nationally,  those  present 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  small 
committee  to  work  out  plans  which  will  be 
reported  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  same 
group  of  people.  The  committee  as  ap- 
pointed is  made  up  of  the  following:  John 
B.  Andrews,  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation;  Roy  P.  Gates,  Joint 
Application  Bureau  of  New  York  City; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  American  Association 
for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  National  Association  of  Trav- 
elers Aid  Societies;  Major  Edward  Under- 
wood of  the  Salvation  Army.  For  the 
present  they  are  to  develop  a  plan  of  simple 
organization  which  will  be  reported  to  the 
national  agencies. 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation is  now  working  on  recommendations 
which  it  will  make  to  those  family  welfare 
societies  which  are  members  of  the  American 
Association,  suggesting  to  them  how  they 
may  best  meet  their  responsibilities  in  this 
connection  in  their  own  communities. 
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A  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  BUREAU 


RUTH    L.    SIKES 


IN  THE  fall  of  1919  the  Minneapolis 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  established 
a  bureau  for  volunteer  service  in  the 
hope  of  conserving  the  war  time  enthusiasm 
for  the  peace  time  needs  of  the  community. 
The  bureau  planned  to  recruit  and  place 
volunteers  who  were  willing  to  serve  the 
community  through  the  various  social 
agencies  of  the  city.  Its  first  step  was  to 
approach  the  agencies  to  find  out  the  de- 
tails of  work  which  might  be  assigned  to 
volunteers;  then  a  campaign  to  interest 
both  men  and  women  was  carried  on  through 
talks  to  church  groups  and  various  clubs, 
notices  in  organization  papers  and  bulletins, 
folders  put  in  the  mail  boxes  of  many 
apartment  houses,  a  letter  sent  to  a  large 
mailing  list,  and  newspaper  appeals.  The 
response  from  the  women  of  the  city  was 
most  gratifying,  but  contrary  to  the  hopes 
of  the  bureau  only  a  small  number  of  men 
oflPered  their  services.  Possibly  the  appeal 
or  the  kind  of  work  suggested  was  too 
feminine! 

The  agencies  desired  volunteers  for  four 
types  of  service:  (i)  family  visiting;  (2) 
group  leadership;  (3)  clerical  work  such  as 
secretarial  work  in  clinics,  filing  and  statis- 
tics; and  (4)  entertainers  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Most  of  the  volunteers  felt  the 
need  of  some  definite  training  before  under- 
taking even  the  simplest  of  these  tasks. 
They  had  become  used  during  the  war  to  the 
various  Red  Cross  courses  and  to  the  idea 
that  training  of  some  sort  must  precede  any 
service  which  is  t6  be  efficient.  Not  all, 
however,  desired  a  training  course,  and 
those  who  preferred  were  placed  directly  at 
such  work  as  they  were  able  to  do.  For  the 
rest  the  Bureau,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  arranged  a  general  course  of 
thirteen  lectures  consisting  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  each  on  two  consecutive  mornings  a 
week  for  a  period  of  seven  weeks.  Various 
social  workers  competent  to  talk  upon  their 
respective     subjects     covered     briefly     the 


normal  family,  methods  of  family  case  work, 
neighborhood  work  and  community  or- 
ganization, essentials  of  group  leadership, 
health  and  mental  hygiene,  home  economics, 
child  welfare,  use  of  relief,  use  of  social 
agencies,  use  of  the  courts,  and  the  ethics  of 
social  work. 

A  large  group  of  women  enrolled  for  the 
course.     They  were  expected   but  not  re- 
quired to  give  in  addition  thirty-six  hours 
of  field  work  under  the  supervision  of  an 
agency.     Most  of  the  field  work  was  done 
under    the    supervision    of    the    Associated 
Charities,   which   had   supervised   the  field 
work  of  the  R€d  Cross  Institute  for  Home 
Service    carried    on    during   the   war.      All 
but  a  few  of  the  volunteers  took  the  course 
seriously    and    did    their    work    faithfully, 
continuing    through    to    the    end.       Soon 
teachers    and    others    occupied    during   the 
day,  including  the  school  nurses,  asked  for 
a  similar  course  to  be  given  in  the  evening,  | 
and    the    Bureau    gladly    acceded    to   their  ! 
request.    The  evening  course  had  as  many  j 
members  as  the  day  sessions  but  only  about  J 
one  half  of  them  were  able  to  do  field  work  1 
or  to  give  regular  volunteer  service  because 
of  the  demands  of  their  regular  day  tir 
work.    Several  were  able  to  give  consideral 
time  during  their  vacations,  and,  all  in 
they   found    the   lectures    decidedly   wor 
while  as  making  for  a  better  understandi^ 
of  the  aims  of  social  workers  with  whc 
they  came  in  contact  and  consequent  clos 
co-operation. 

This  was  the  Bureau's  first  attempt 
recruiting  and  organizing  volunteer  servic 
and  from  a  rather  general  education;; 
viewpoint,  it  was  undoubtedly  successful 
Unfortunately,  it  was  impossible  to  carr} 
through  the  experiment.  Soon  after  th 
completion  of  the  courses,  and  for  nearly 
year  thereafter,  the  Bureau  was  without  . 
regular  secretary.  This  meant  that  no  om 
person  was  responsible  for  holding  thi 
volunteers  to  their  tasks;  they  had  beCDi 
assigned   to   numerous   agencies   which,  mj 
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he  busy-ness  of  a  busy  winter,  were  unable 
;o  keep  the  close  contact  which  is  essential 
o  the  development  and  holding  of  the 
;nthusiasm  and  interest  of  a  group  of  com- 
)aratively  new  workers.  When  the  Bureau 
inally  secured  a  permanent  secretary,  only 
hirteen  of  the  original  group  were  still 
vorking. 

This  secretary  has  now  been  at  work 
:  little  more  than  a  year.  She  began  with  a 
:onsiderable  handicap;  the  habit  of  work 
mtside  of  the  home,  formed  during  the  war, 
lad  been  broken  and  many  potential 
volunteers  had  become  absorbed  in  the 
isual  daily  routine.  During  the  past  year 
he  Bureau  has  worked  slowly  but  steadily, 
ecuring  volunteers  one  by  one,  following 
hem  as  closely  as  possible  to  see  that  they 
lo  not  drift  away  through  discouragement 
)r  lack  of  appreciation  and  that  they  are 
;iving  the  service  for  which  they  are  best 
itted.  The  Bureau  itself  has  offered  no 
:ourses  or  lectures  and  has  left  the  practical 
raining  in  the  hands  of  the  agencies. 

The  Bureau  does,  however,  assume  a 
esponsibility  for  recruiting  volunteer  work- 
ers; appeals  are  still  being  made  through 
alks  to  clubs,  individually  to  members  of 
ertain  professional  groups — such  as  grad- 
lates  of  home  economics  departments  or 
chools,  a  number  of  whom  are  acting  as 
'isiting  housekeepers  for  the  Associated 
I^harities — to  students  at  the  University, 
.nd  to  volunteers  already  interested  who 
re  urged  to  bring  in  their  friends.  Many 
ollege  students  whose  youth  and  enthu- 
iasm  and  freedom  from  home  responsibili- 
ies  made  them  a  real  asset  worked  during 
ihe  summer  in  settlement  playgrounds  and 
X  other  recreational  work.  The  Bureau 
ortunately  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
dvertise  for  workers  in  a  little  pamphlet 
ailed  Community  Business,  a  four-page 
older  which  is  published  weekly  by  the 
r^ouncil  of  Social  Agencies  as  a  means  of 
ceeping  the  agencies  participating  in  the 
Community  Fund  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
hroughout  the  year  and  informing  them 
iS  to  how  the  money  raised  is  being  used. 
rhe  people  reached   through   the   Bulletin 


are  usually  those  who  have  not  been  reached 
in  any  other  way;  many  of  them  are  new- 
comers to  the  city  who  are  living  modest, 
quiet  lives  with  few  social  relationships 
other  than  their  church  and  eager  and 
able,  if  shown  how,  to  give  definite  service. 

The  Bureau  does  not  attempt  to  keep 
any  record  of  volunteer  service  in  general 
throughout  the  city.  The  agencies  secure  as 
many  volunteers  as  they  can  from  their  own 
contacts  just  as  they  have  done  in  the  past; 
the  Bureau  merely  tries  to  reach  those  people 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  reached.  It 
endeavors  to  enlarge  the  number  interested 
in  social  work,  to  be  a  clearing  house  where 
a  volunteer  may  gain  a  bird's  eye  view  of  all 
the  possibilities  of  service,  and  by  which  she 
may  be  placed  with  the  agency  most  needing 
the  contribution  which  she  can  give.  It 
serves  as  a  center  to  which  agencies  may 
appeal  for  specialized  service  or  for  service 
which  they  have  not  succeeded  in  securing 
for  themselves.  Only  about  one  quarter  of 
the  volunteer  service  in  the  city  this  winter 
has  passed  through  the  Bureau. 

The  work  divides  itself  into  two  phases — 
getting  volunteers  and  keeping  volunteers 
after  they  are  once  secured.  During  the 
thirteen  months  just  passed,  the  Bureau 
has  secured  by  the  "slow  and  sure"  method 
approximately  the  same  number  of  volun- 
teers as  it  secured  in  the  first  three  months 
by  the  general  appeal  of  the  training  course. 
But  because  of  the  brevity  of  that  attempt 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  of 
the  people  taking  the  training  courses 
would  have  remained  faithful  after  their 
first  enthusiasm  was  past,  nor  is  there  any 
way  of  knowing  how  successful  that  method 
of  appeal  would  have  been  a  year  later  when 
the  attitude  of  the  public  had  changed. 
Moreover,  during  the  first  three  months, 
Community  Business  was  not  in  existence. 
At  that  time  newspaper  articles  and  the 
mailing  list  were  the  most  successful  methods 
of  recruiting.  In  the  past  year  Community 
Business  has  been  by  far  the  best  advertiser. 
However,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  keep  all 
avenues  busy  for  not  all  people  are  reached 
by  any  one  method  and  while  a  person  may 
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be  busy  when  reached  by  one  avenue  this 
month,  he  or  she  may  be  free  and  ready  to 
be  reminded  when  it  comes  from  a  different 
source  next  month. 

The  secretary  of  the  Bureau  hesitates  to 
draw  any  general  conclusions  from  these  two 
quite  different  approaches  to  the  problem, 
but  the  service  rendered  by  the  present 
volunteers  seems  of  better  quality  than  that 
rendered  by  the  training  course  students  at 
the  close  of  their  course.  About  50  per  cent 
have  last  year's  experience  to  help  them 
and  they  seem  to  be  actuated  by  a  more 
serious  purpose  and  less  by  popular  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
this  is  due  to  the  method  of  appeal  or  merely 
to  the  culling  done  by  time. 

The  quickness  with  which  the  group 
diminished  in  the  interval  between  the  end 
of  the  training  course  and  the  coming  of  the 
present  secretary  demonstrated  how  soon 
any  group  will  disintegrate  unless  there  is 
someone  with  a  real  bond  of  sympathy  to 
keep  in  touch  with  its  members,  to  know 
when  and  why  they  stop,  when  they  plan 
to  begin  again  or  why  they  are  giving  it  up 
permanently.  Ideally,  the  agencies  them- 
selves should  do  this,  each  with  its  own 
group,  but  it  is  a  difficult  task  when  an 
organization  has  too  few  paid  workers  even 
to  keep  up  with  its  regular  volume  of  work. 
The  "go-between"  contact  of  the  Bureau, 
until  the  public  is  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  provide  ample  workers  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  is  one  of  its  chief  means  of  usefulness. 
Another  advantage  of  acting  as  a  go-between 
is  that  the  volunteer  will  talk  more  frankly 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Bureau  concerning 
any  difficulties  which  she  meets  in  her 
contact  with  an  agency  than  she  can  to  the 
agency  itself.  She  knows  the  secretary  of 
the  Bureau  is  impartial  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  hurt  feelings.  The  agency  has  the 
same  advantage  in  discussing  with  the 
Bureau  the  work  of  the  volunteer  when  a 
difficulty  arises.  Perhaps  the  trouble  is 
caused  merely  by  misunderstanding  which 
can  be  cleared  away,  or  perhaps  the  worker 
is  a  misfit  in  the  particular  job  she  is  trying 
to  do  and  should  be  transferred  either  to 


some  other  agency  or  to  some  other  type  of 
work.  Such  adjustments  can  be  made  much 
more  easily  through  a  third  person  who 
knows  both  sides  of  the  difficulty,  and  with- 
out her  sympathetic  help  and  understanding 
the  volunteer  frequently  merely  stops  work 
and  is  no  more  heard  of. 

The  Bureau  has  no  settled  policy  for  the 
future.  At  present  there  is  no  demand  for 
another  training  course.  If  the  demand 
should  arise,  of  course  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  meet  it.  In  the  meantime,  it 
expects  to  continue  its  present  methods, 
drawing  upon  every  resource,  holding  every 
gain  made,  increasing  where  possible  the 
esprit  de  corps  among  the  volunteers  them- 
selves, and  maintaining  the  closest  and 
friendliest  relationships  possible  between 
the  agencies  and  the  volunteers. 
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THE  BAD  PENNY 

^ELL  yer  wot,"  said  Mrs.  Whidden  with  th. 
large  sigh  of  one  finally  grasping  the  situation 
"You  g'wan  over  to  th'  Sassity  and  they'l 
fix  yer  up."  .  .  .  Now  don't  be  a  silly  little  fool, 
Lizzie,"  as  her  companion  demurred,  conscious,  a{ 
only  nineteen  can  be  conscious,  that  the  disasters  o{ 
nineteen  are  beyond  all  human  help.  "Now  don'- 
be  a  fool — you  just  g'wan  to  the  Sassity — why  I',; 
be  bound  if  I  don't  take  yer  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Whidde  j 
to  Lizzie. 

By  a  route  long  familiar  to  Mrs.  Whidden,  the_ 
journeyed  to  the  district  office.     Many  times  d« 
the  last  chaotic  ten  years  had  Mrs.  Whidden 
to  the  Society  and  the  Society  to  her.    Many  a 
had  they  weathered  together — the  crisis  of  unemj 
ment,  the  crisis  of  babies  born  and  lost,  the  cris 
a  husband  often  sick  and  jobless — and  through 
ten  years  was  woven  the  binding  chain  of  a  heart, 
and   consistent   intemperance   on   the   part   of   >.' 
Whidden.     No,  not  ten,  for  the  last  three  years  i 
seen  an  astonishing  change  in  Mrs.  Whidden. 

After  twice  taking  the  cure  and  half  a  dozen  tin 
the  pledge;  after  the  dreary  succession  of  drink-soa 
furnished  rooms  that  could  never  be  a  home;  a: 
repeatedly  touching  the  bottom  and  nearly  establ 
ing  a  legal  residence  there,  Mrs.  Whidden  had  1 
precariously  climbing  toward  sobriety  and  decency. 

And   now  Mrs.   Whidden   and   Lizzie   reached 
office  at  the  fag  end  of  the  sort  of  day  when  S( 
workers  know  that  anything  is  rather  more  than  lik 
to  happen;  and  they  sat  down  to  wait  till  the  secret, 
had    ploughed    through    the   usual    mass    of    pape 
reports,  cash  sheets,  letters,  and  all  the  unassign 
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nd  unassignable  work  which  remains  at  the  fag  end 
•f  days. 

"They  does  have  an  awful  lot  of  writing,  seems 
o  me,  but  I  s'pose  they  has  to  keep  things  straight 
ike,"  Mrs.  Whidden  apologized  in  a  whisper,  all  un- 
onsciously  arraying  herself  on  the  side  of  modern 
ocial  work  methods.  But  Lizzie,  her  eyes  on  the  world 
wreckage  completely  visible  only  to  the  eyes  of  nine- 
een,  did  not  answer. 

The  secretary,  as  she  walked  over  to  meet  Mrs. 
Vhidden,  was  suffering  from  no  illusions.  If  Mrs. 
VTiidden  came  so  late  to  the  office  it  must  mean  at 
he  best  that  one  of  the  children  was  sick  again,  and 
t  the  worst  that  when  Mrs.  Whidden  rose  her  eyes 
/ould  be  bloodshot  and  that  she  would  rock  unsteadily 
n  her  feet. 

"I  guess  we  need  some  help,"  began  Mrs.  Whidden, 
nd  the  secretar>',  wise  in  the  dark  precipitous  places 
>f  family  case  work,  braced  herself  to  watch  the 
abric  of  the  seven  years'  patient  work  and  the  bright 
)attem  of  the  last  tenuous  three  falling  into  dust 
gain.  She  did  not  notice  the  misery-haunted  girl 
n  the  corner  until  Mrs.  Whidden  went  on.  "You 
ee  Lizzie  here,  her  husband's  left  her  and  the  baby 
md  no  money.  And  first  she  ses  she's  going  to  live 
vith  a  fancy  fellar  in  blue  cloth  gaiters  on  Eleventh 
\venoo  and  then  she  ses  she's  going  to  drown  herself 
n  the  River  and  her  husband  gone  on  her  an'  all — 
i^ou  know  how  it  is  yerself,"  thus  Mrs.  Whidden 
:actfully  softening  the  plight  of  her  friend;  "and  I 
ies  to  her  I  ses  'don't  be  a  silly  fool,  Lizzie,'  I  ses. 
Cm  on  over  to  the  Sassity'  and  now,"  Mrs.  Whidden 
eaned  comfortably  back  in  her  chair,  "you  fix  Lizzie 
ip." 

About  an  hour  later,  having  talked  over  the  situa- 
:ion  which  was  not  so  desperate  after  all;  and  having 
suggested  to  Lizzie  the  plan  which  was  so  much  simpler 
md  more  sensible  than  living  with  the  blue-gaitered 
rentleman  or  throwing  herself  in  the  River  that  runs 
)ccasionally  so  close  to  Eleventh  Avenue,  the  secretary, 
ler  brief-case  full  of  still  unfinished  reports,  went  out 
■0  the  subway;  and  as  she  bought  her  ticket,  for  some 
maccountable  reason  she  felt  like  whistling. 

About  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Whidden,  as  suggested, 
lad  established  Lizzie  and  the  baby  for  the  night  in 
:he  real  home  with  furniture  in  it  which  three  years 
igo  had  triumphantly  followed  the  rooming  period. 

"I  told  yer  they'd  fix  yer  up,"  said  Mrs.  Whidden 
landing  the  girl  a  cup  of  soup.  "Me  an'  the  Sassity 
inows  a  thing  or  two.  It  don't  pay  to  be  wicked  or 
oolish,  that's  wot  we  ses.  Gawd,  wot  with  runnin' 
iround  wit'  yer  and  worryin'  after  yer  and  fixin'  yer 
jp  down  at  the  Sassity,  I'm  pretty  near  wore  out,  I 
im,"  said  Mrs.  Whidden  to  Lizzie.  G.  H. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Dear  Miss  Dutcher: 

Your  article  on  "The  Office  Book  Shelf"  published 
in  the  current  issue  of  The  Family  is  of  great  interest  to 
the  staff  of  this  division.  The  choice  of  books  is  emi- 
nently practical,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  such  a  list 
given  publicity  in  this  form. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  will  permit  a  mere  librarian 
to  take  issue  with  you  as  to  your  statement,  "Another 
group  of  books  that  the  public  librar>'  discounts  in 
favor  of  extra  copies  of  Harold  Bell  Wright  and  Gene 
Stratton  Porter  are  our  psychiatric  references,"  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  slightly  unfair.  In  our  own  library 
here  we  buy  heavily  of  the  books  you  mention  in  your 
list  and  are  quite  consistently  rejecting  the  type  of 
fiction  represented  by  Wright  and  Porter  whom  you 
cite;  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  isolated  in  this  policy. 
My  own  conclusion,  gained  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation, is  that  libraries  in  general  are  tending  toward 
a  restricted  purchasing  of  the  ephemeral  "cheap"  book 
which  provides  merely  excitement  or  entertainment 
and  toward  a  wider  buying  of  books  which  are  necessary 
if  the  ideal  of  the  library  as  a  public  tool  is  to  be  main- 
tained. I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  that  this  idea  of 
the  library's  duty  and  service  is  quite  generally  recog- 
nized and  that  it  is  daily  gaining  in  strength.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  a  large  number  of  books  of 
fiction  in  any  public  librarj',  even  though  the  quality 
of  that  fiction  be  closely  sup>ervised,  but  I  feel  certain 
that  the  average  library  of  any  size  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  would  have  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  pur- 
chase on  request,  most  if  not  all  of  the  titles  on  your 
list. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  books  you  list  are  all 
on  the  shelves  of  this  collection  or  in  our  general  library, 
and  our  feeling  is  that  they  are  only  slightly  used.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Assistant  Director  of  our  local 
Community  Union,  has  been  trj-ing  to  formulate  some 
plan  by  which  to  stimulate  the  use  of  this  room,  which 
was  organized  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
interested  in  social  work  and  in  civic  affairs  in  general. 
It  is  not  always  a  question  of  having  the  books,  but  of 
having  those  books  used. 

May  I  say  again  how  happy  we  are  for  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  list  even  though  we  take  issue  with  a 
part  of  it.  And  I  am  particularly  glad  for  the  section 
on  just  inspirational  books,  in  which  I  would  heartily 
concur  and  to  which  I  would  add  the  Reflections  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  great  stimulant  and  soul  balancer. 
Sincerely, 

Grace  A.  England 
Chief  of  the  Civics  Divisiov,  Detroit  Public  Library 
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MAGAZINE  NOTES 


I'he  Living  Age 

It  is  highly  commendable  to  bend  serious  thought 
to  the  serious  results  of  our  serious  endeavors.  But 
time  should  be  allowed  for  a  wide  smile  occasionally. 
Otherwise  we,  in  our  serious  haste,  will  make  some- 
body else  smile  first. 

Hence  these  verses  from  the  April  numbers  of  the 
Living  Age: 

BROKEN  MELODY 

O  vitamines,  O  vitamines! 

Whether  one  breakfasts,  lunches,  dines, 

With  your  assistance  to  dispense, 

Is  simply  tempting  Providence; 

With  you  in  every  dish  and  plate 

We  are  the  masters  of  our  fate, 

And  need  no  fortifying  wines, 

O  vitamines,  O  vitamines! 

0  vitameens,  0  vitameens! 

Ye  vital  spark  in  eggs  and  beans — 

An  hour  ago  an  expert  came 

And  taught  me  how  to  sound  your  name 

As  men  of  science  have  decreed: 

And,  as  it  dislocates  my  screed 

And  knocks  my  rhymes  to  smithereens. 

Farewell,  O  blighted  vitameens! 

And 
AMBROSE  ALWAYSRIGHT 

1  murdered  Ambrose  Alwaysright, 
By  request,  on  Monday  night. 
Ambrose  was  a  male  monstrosity. 
Simply  oozing  with  pomposity. 
He  was  very  avaricious. 

Mean,  unmanly,  and  malicious. 

He  used  everyone.    He  used 

All  the  people  he  abused. 

He  would  dine  with  A — on  Sunday 

And  abuse  the  man  on  Monday. 

In  a  grillroom  he  would  grumble: 

Tou  would  pay  and  he  would  fumble. 

Decency  he  would  resent 

And  dismiss  as  'sentiment.' 

So  I  killed  him.    When  committed 

I  was  instantly  acquitted. 

When  acquitting  me,  the  judge 

Did  not  hesitate  or  budge. 

'Smith,'  he  said,  'how  good  your  nerve  is; 

You've  performed  a  public  service. 

Come  and  dine  to-night;  another 

Alwaysright  (the  dead  man's  brother) 

Will  be  there,  at  eight  o'clock — ' 

I  nodded  as  I  left  the  dock.  M.  P.  W. 

Century 

In  the  April  issue  Alma  and  Paul  Ellerbe  have  a 
gem  of  a  story,  "Some  People  Say  They  Are  Married," 
possessing  all  the  realism  of  a  case  record,  heightened 
by  the  dramatic  treatment  of  fiction.  It  is  the  story 
of  Matilda  and  John,  a  "hired  girl"  and  a  man  of 
all  work  who  follows  her  from  place  to  place — a  story 
of  chivalry  and  idealism  worthy  of  the  world's  im- 
mortal lovers. 

John  and  Matilda  are  worth  knowing. 

A.  B.  B. 


Harper'' s  Magazine 

Case  workers  struggling  with  the  mental  reactior 
of  men  out  of  work  for  months  will  welcome  a  mo: 
timely  article  in  Harper^ s  for  May  on  the  "Psycholog 
of  Labor"  by  such  an  authority  as  Edward  L.  Thorr 
dike,  professor  of  Educational  Psychology  at  Colun 
bia  University.  He  analyzes  the  motives  which  mak 
work  enjoyable,  the  "satisfyingness  of  achievemen: 
physical  Or  mental,  at  which  one  can  succeed,"  th 
"satisfyingness  of  the  company  and  cheerfulness 
which  work  brings,  the  "hunger  for  consideration 
which  work  well  done  may  satisfy.  He  discusses  th 
relation  of  work  to  the  home  and  the  effect  of  horn 
conditions  on  the  workman.  No  social  worker  ca 
fail  to  find  the  article  valuable. 

In  the  same  number  is  a  rather  poignant  story  c 
human  relations,  the  effect  of  one  personality  o 
another,  the  telling  effect  of  environment  on  a  chile 
and  the  "wages  of  sin"  paid  in  an  out-of-the-ordinar 
way.  The  story  is  called  "The  Reward  of  Virtue, 
and  is  by  Mary  S.  Watts.  A.  B.  B. 


I'he  Atlantic  Monthly 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  May  issue  is  a  serii 
of  vivid  and  diversified  pictures  of  life  as  it  is  lived 
various  communities  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Charles  Rumfoi 
Walker,  Jr.,  on  conditions  in  the  steel  industry,  giv| 
the  reactions  of  a  young  college  man,  who  starts   ] 
the   bottom,   to  the  heavy   and   dangerous  work 
"a  clean-up  in  the  pit."     "The  Quare  Women" 
lates,   though   not   at   all   in   professional    form,   . 
beginnings  of  an  experiment  in  rural  social  work  coj 
ducted  by  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Quj 
of  Kentucky  among  the  mountain  whites.     "Who; 
the  Land  Loves"  by  Mary  Alden  Hopkins,  is  a 
lenging  statement  concerning  the  Slavic  and  I| 
immigration  into  rural  New  England,  the  thesis 
that  the  peasants  of  Europe  who  love  the  land 
it  and  develop  it  better  than  their  Anglo-Saxon  pre^ 
cessors.     In  the  course  of  the  short  article  we  get 
picture  of  our  friends,  the  Italians  and  the  Slavs,  wi 
diflFers   materially   from   the   average   social   worki 
view  of  them  in  the  city  tenements.     "Hunting  ' 
in  Oklahoma"  splashes  in  with  large  outlines  a  \ 
of  the  southern   oil   lands,  with  vivid   sidelights 
social  conditions  in  a  boom  country. 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,"  by  Kii 
Page,  is  a  straight-forward  discussion  of  the  Indus 
ethics  displayed   by  that  body.     Mr.   Page  pur 
the  plan  initiated  by  Mr.  Wells  in  his  "Outliiii 
History"  of  entering  dissenting  opinions  to  his  t 
in  the  form  of  foot-notes.    There  is  no  animus  agai 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  this  closely  reasoned  art: 
but   it   constitutes   a    searching   arraignment   of 
policies  of  big  business.  J.  C.  Ci 
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SOME  RELATIONS  OF  FAMILY  CASE  WORK  TO 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS^ 

MARY  E.    RICHMOND 
Director,  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


I  AM  going  to  try  to  say  two  things  this 
evening — a  larger  number  than  it  is 
safe  to  attempt  at  any  one  time.  The 
first  relates  to  the  special  field  of  family 
case  work  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
forms  of  social  case  work.  The  second 
relates  to  the  part  that  family  case  work 
should  be  able  to  play  in  shaping  social  opin- 
ion and  social  action  during  the  next  decade. 

Wherever  case  workers  are  met  together 
in  the  year  1922  they  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  at  last  it  seems  to  be  clear 
that  case  work  in  some  form  and  under 
some  auspices  is  now  fully  accepted  as  an 
essential  part  of  any  social  program  worthy 
of  serious  attention.  We  do  have  to  note, 
however,  as  a  natural  enough  by-product 
of  the  rapid  advances  recently  made,  a 
tendency  among  one  or  another  of  the  more 
newly  developed  forms  of  case  work  to 
regard  each,  in  turn,  as  a  wholly  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  family  case  work.  After 
these  newer  forms  of  case  work  have  done 
their  best  for  the  members  of  a  disadvan- 

KJiyen  at  the  Opening  Session  of  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work, 
Providence,  June  21,  1922. 


taged  family,  what,  save  a  few  odds  and 
ends,  is  there  left  for  the  family  welfare 
society  to  do  anyway?  This  odds  and  ends 
theory,  as  it  might  be  termed,  of  our  place 
in  the  case  work  hierarchy  finds  its  most 
striking  analogy  in  the  plight  of  the  general 
medical  practitioner,  who  would  appear  to 
be  quite  overshadowed,  at  the  moment,  by 
the  modern  array  of  medical  specialists — 
a  half  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  them  for 
each  of  our  bodily  organs  and  for  each  of 
the  subdivisions  thereof. 

Sometimes,  when  friends  of  mine  who  are 
sick  wander  from  one  expert  specialist  to 
another,  yet  ever  more  come  out  by  that 
same  door  wherein  they  went,  I  feel  like 
congratulating  any  friend  who  still  com- 
mands the  services  of  a  good  family  doctor. 
More  than  ever  does  his  all-round  ap- 
proach seem  necessary,  both  before  and 
after  the  specialist  has  done  his  very  best. 
We  could  never  get  on  without  the  special- 
ists either  in  medicine  or  in  social  work,  but 
at  times  it  is  difficult  to  get  on  with  them. 

Abandoning  analogy,  let  me  give  a  few 
concrete  examples  of  what  I  mean,  and  try 
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to  suggest  a  substitute  for  the  odds  and 
ends  theory  of  family  social  work.    A  case 
record   which   has   come   to   my   attention 
during  the  last  month  may  serve  as  one 
illustration.     It  gives  the  story  of  a  family 
society's  treatment  of  a  father,  mother,  and 
five  children  of  ages  ranging  from  2  to  15 
when  the  family  was  first  known,  three  of 
them  boys,  two    girls.     The  history  must 
be  robbed  of  all  its  detail  and  color  in  this 
brief  account,  and  some  of  its  most  interest- 
ing features  are  too  identifying  to  be  even 
mentioned,  but,  after  all,  my  one  point  of  at- 
tack is  this  theory  that,  save  for  the  odds  and 
ends,  family  case  work  will  be  superseded. 
Our  societies  should  make  more  use  than 
they  do  of  the  parallel  column  device,  plac- 
ing on  the  one  side  what  we  were  asked  to 
do  when  a  case  was  referred  to  us,  and  on 
the  other  what  we  actually  did.     In  this 
particular   case,    a   teacher   skilled    in   the 
treatment  of  speech  defects  called  upon  the 
family  welfare  society  to  find  out  whether 
the  parents  of  a  small  boy,  her  pupil,  could 
and  should  pay  his  carfare  to  school  every 
day.     It  was  found  that  the  family  could 
not  afford  the  carfare  and  the  teacher  sup- 
plied it.    So  much  for  the  left  hand  column. 
Later,  when  family    conditions    had    been 
much  more  fully  gone  into  by  the  society, 
these  conditions  were  fully  explained  to  the 
teacher,  which  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  boy 
to  a  boarding  school  for  special  care  and 
instruction,  with  very  good  results.     This 
need  not  be  noted  in  the  right  hand  column, 
however;  there  is  no  room  for  it  with  so 
much  to  follow.     Item  one  on  the  right 
relates    instead    to   the   health   of   all    the 
children.   The  family  society  tried  to  procure 
for  each  in  turn  the  kinds  of  medical  exam- 
ination that  each  seemed  to  need,  and  then, 
overcoming   the   delays   and   inertias   with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  managed  to  see 
that  each  took  the  treatment  needed.    The 
youngest    child    was    rachitic,    two    others 
needed  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations,  one 
was  discovered  to  be  suffering  from  hyper- 
thyroidism, another — a  public  school  boy — 
presumably    had    had    the    usual    medical 
inspections  in  school,  but  these  had  failed 
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to  reveal  the  fact  that  his  truancy  was  due 
to  total  lack  of  sight  in  one  eye  and  to  the 
need  of  glasses  for  the  other.  The  parents 
also  were  found  to  be  in  need  of  some 
minor  medical  treatments  and  were  per- 
suaded to  take  them.  Later,  the  question 
of  the  vocation  of  the  oldest  girl  came  up 
and,  after  expert  mental  testing,  she  was 
entered  in  a  dressmaking  course. 

Altogether,  in  this  portion  of  the  right 
hand  column,  we  find  evidence  that  the 
family  society  did  a  good  middleman  job. 
You  know,  of  course,  how  much  time  and 
painstaking  care  such  services  demand. 
But  if  my  story  were  to  stop  here,  you  prob- 
ably would  all  agree  that  it  merely  illus- 
trated the  serviceable  odds  and  ends  of 
work  that  the  family  welfare  agency  can  do 
and  is  glad  to  do  for  the  families  under  its 
care,  but  that  any  other  well-equipped  case 
work  agency  able  and  willing  to  take  the 
time  could  have  done  them  just  as  well. 

By  far  the  larger  half  of  my  story,  how- 
ever, is  yet  to  be  told.    The  family  welfare 
society,  as  it  happens,  is  a  specialist  too. 
It  too  has  a  function  to  perform — a  difficult 
function    and    one   of   great   social    value. 
This  function,   briefly  stated,   is   to  think 
of  the  life  of  each  family  as  a  whole  and 
to  treat  it  as  a  whole.    What  did  the  famili 
case  worker  responsible  for  this  particulj 
treatment  find,  in  addition  to  opportuniti^ 
for  health  services  and  vocational  serviced 
She  found  a  husband  and  wife  estranged 
a   woman   discouraged   and   overburdened^ 
a  man  worried  and  unable  to  make  botl 
ends  meet,  a  home  cheerless  and  down  at 
the  heel.     In  naming  these  things  I  name 
only  symptoms,  but  what  were  the  people 
like    in    themselves    and    what   were    their 
social    assets    and    their    social    liabilities? 
I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 

The  heads  of  the  household  were  foreign 
born,  but  their  nationality  need  not  be 
given  here.  The  father  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  better  educated  than  his  wife,  and 
a  genius  of  a  sort — one  who  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  work  with  or  for  others,  of  marked, 
originality  in  his  own  line  of  manufacture, 
but  no  business  man  and  sure  to  get  int 
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inancial  difficulties  whenever  he  set  up 
or  himself.  He  was  struggling  with  a 
rorkshop  of  his  own  at  the  time  of  the 
ase  worker's  first  visit,  and  was  wholly 
ngrossed  in  its  (to  him)  fascinating  pro- 
esses.  This  engrossment  was  one  cause 
i  the  sharp  differences  between  himself 
nd  his  wife.  To  be  engrossed  and  pros- 
lerous  would  have  seemed  to  her  one  thing, 
lut  to  work  so  hard  without  being  able  to 
upport  a  home  decently  seemed  to  her 
[uite  crazy — and  indeed  one  cannot  al- 
ogether  blame  her. 

You  have  already  thought  of  a  mental 
xamination  for  the  father,  or  perhaps 
or  both  father  and  mother.  An  examina- 
ion  for  the  father  was  arranged,  but  the 
esult  was  wholly  negative.  Interviews 
cith  former  employers  brought  some  in- 
ight,  interviews  with  the  man  himself 
.nd  an  interest  in  his  quite  unusual  skill 
)rought  still  more.  He  was  glad  of  a  chance 
o  explain  his  hopes  for  the  future — a  chance 
I'hich  was  often  denied  him.  His  relatives, 
ome  of  them  prosperous  enough,  had  lost 
.11  patience  with  him.  Conferences  then 
eere  had  with  several  manufacturers  in 
he  same  line  of  business.  Finally,  the 
urning  point  in  treatment  was  reached, 
s  it  seems  to  me,  when  one  large  employer 
eho  knew  the  special  field  thoroughly  was 
nduced  to  go  into  the  man's  business 
flairs  in  considerable  detail,  and  to  grant 
jm  an  interview.  Client  and  adviser 
alked  man  to  man  about  the  intricacies 
'f  the  process,  the  state  of  the  trade,  the 
'resent  hard  times,  while  each  had  a  chance 
o  appraise  the  other's  strong  points.  The 
lient  had  had  too  much  advice  from  people 
/ho  did  not  know  as  much  as  he  did,  and 
oo  little  from  his  peers.  If  the  case  worker 
ad  joined  the  wife  and  the  relatives  in 
pbraidings  and  in  general  advice  that 
aight  have  been  sound  enough,  but  not 
ery  well  grounded,  she  could  have  made 
lO  headway.  Instead,  she  allowed  the 
^usiness  adviser  to  point  out  the  weaknesses 
f  her  client's  position  and  devoted  herself 
o  trying  to  make  his  relatives  and  his  wife 
Inderstand   his   difficulties.     In   the  more 


sympathetic  atmosphere  thus  created,  a 
very  stubborn  man  slowly  yielded  his  will, 
closed  his  workshop,  took  a  position  almost 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  once  again, 
but  climbed  up  rapidly  and  soon  had  a 
foreman's  job  at  good  pay.  To  put  this 
down  in  the  right  hand  column  as  work 
found  for  one  man,  the  head  of  a  family, 
would  be  to  overemphasize  the  economic 
and  to  minimize  the  social  aspects  of  the 
achievement. 

But  the  wife  and  mother  needed  quite 
as  much  encouragement  as  the  man,  if 
not  more.  There  had  to  be  instruction  in 
budget  keeping  and  in  household  manage- 
ment, the  children  had  to  be  interested 
in  these  household  affairs,  while  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  exercise  of  great  patience, 
the  mother  had  to  be  made  to  understand 
the  ailments  and  the  special  care  needed 
by  each  one  of  her  none  too  normal  flock. 
The  medical  treatments  and  school  records 
had,  of  course,  to  be  kept  track  of,  but  the 
outstanding  fact  is  that  the  case  worker 
refused  to  be  swamped  by  these  details. 
She  had  moved  away  from  the  odds  and 
ends  method  of  dealing  with  family  situa- 
tions, had  felt  her  way  steadily  toward 
the  life  of  the  family  as  a  whole. 

What  difficulties  in  that  life  still  stood 
out.^  The  chief  difficulty  seemed  to  be 
that  there  were  few  things  they  enjoyed 
doing  all  together,  and  while  the  special 
services  rendered  by  schools,  training  classes, 
and  medical  clinics  had  been  indispensable, 
and  the  task  of  family  development  would 
indeed  have  been  uphill  work  without  them, 
yet  the  place  in  which  these  five  children 
were  going  to  spend  most  of  their  time  was 
after  all  the  home,  and  if  things  were  wrong 
there  they  could  hardly  be  right  for  them 
an>-where  else.  Accordingly,  the  case  worker 
recalled  that,  upon  her  visits  to  some  of 
the  man's  relatives,  they  had  seemed 
unusually  musical,  and  she  began  trying 
to  interest  the  father  in  the  musical  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  The  oldest  boy  is 
taking  violin  lessons,  the  voice  of  the  older 
girl  is  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  family  have 
bought  a  victrola  and  a  good  selection  of 
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records.  They  now  have  musical  evenings 
at  home  in  which  they  are  getting  much 
better  acquainted  with  one  another. 

Note  too  how  essentially  the  change 
was  a  change  of  adjustment  in  social  rela- 
tionships. The  relatives  who  had  been  more 
successful  were  taught  to  play  their  part, 
the  successful  manufacturer  to  play  his, 
and  the  head  of  a  business  that  had  failed 
and  of  a  family  that  had  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  disruption  became  once  more  a  man 
among  men  and  an  interested  husband  and 
father.  Every  adjustment  made  in  these 
processes  was  first  and  foremost  a  social 
adjustment,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
was  achieved  were  means  developed  in 
family  case  work  and  distinctively  within 
its  field. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  add,  however, 
that  no  single  agency  in  any  one  community 
should  claim  or  attempt  to  hold  a  monopoly 
of  these  means.  The  opportunity  is  open 
to  any  society,  institution,  or  individual 
anywhere  to  practise  family  case  work — 
upon  two  conditions.  The  first  of  these  con- 
ditions should  be  to  take  the  time  and 
develop  the  aptitude  necessary  for  mastery 
of  the  essential  skill,  and  the  second,  to  take 
the  time  to  practise  it.  Such  work,  empha- 
sizing as  it  does  social  values  too  often  ig- 
nored in  modern  life,  could  not  go  forward 
steadily,  however,  unless  it  became  the 
special  business  and  chief  responsibility 
of  some  one  group.  And  that  business,  that 
responsibility,  happens  to  be  ours.  When 
we  resist  pressure  from  many  sides  to  adopt 
the  odds  and  ends  theory  of  what  our  work 
shall  be  and  develop  instead  the  rich  possi- 
bilities of  our  own  special  task,  we  are  indeed 
building  for  social  progress;  we  are  knitting 
together  the  threads  of  an  enduring  social 
fabric. 

A  phrase  often  used  of  musical  composi- 
tions is  that  they  have  or  that  they  lack 
tonality  and  thematic  .consistency.  This 
case  record,  as  I  examined  it  carefully, 
seemed  to  me  to  have  tonality.  Instead  of 
wandering  off  into  strange  keys  and  never 
returning  to  its  key  signature,  instead  of 
announcing  a  theme  only  to  lose  it  again 


aimlessly,  it  kept  to  the  theme  of  the  family 
life  as  a  whole,  and  of  that  life  as  a  part  of 
the  social  life  of  its  community. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  diversity 
of  tasks  undertaken  by  a  family  welfare 
society  must  vary  with  the  size  and  the 
social  resources  of  its  city  or  town.  Where 
there  are  few  specialized  agencies  and  small 
resources  any  large  volume  of  intensive 
family  work  such  as  I  have  tried  to  describe 
must  be  developed  gradually.  In  the  large 
city,  however,  the  danger  is  the  opposite 
one — that  the  family  welfare  society  will  be 
committed  to  an  odds  and  ends  program 
by  becoming  the  general  relief  supplying 
pocket  for  the  multiplied  specialized  agencies 
of  the  community.  Needless  to  say,  wher- 
ever it  has  come  about  that  the  family  wel- 
fare society  has  drifted  into  supplying  the 
relief  while  other  case  work  agencies  have 
supplied  the  treatment,  or  wherever  it  has 
undertaken  to  make  "investigations  only" 
for  other  agencies  which  then  assume  respon- 
sibility for  treatment — wherever  there  has 
been  this  division,  the  real  work  of  the 
family  society  has  suffered  and  it  has  been 
in  danger  of  drifting  into  what  Sir  Charles. 
Loch  used  to  call  "the  restless  stagnation 
of  an  overwhelmingly  busy  office."  No  one 
has  time  in  such  an  office  to  consider  in- 
dividual and  family  problems  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  whole,  and  the  treat- 
ment, expert  enough  perhaps  at  certain' 
points,  lacks  synthesis. 

A  French  pathologist  tells  us  that  mental 
disease  is  due  really  "to  the  falling  apart 
of  the  material  of  acquisition  into  differer 
or    disintegrated    centers    and    synthesc 
to  the  failure  in  ability  to  get  hold  by  atten 
tion  of  all  the  material  of  experience  am 
memory,  and  so  to  order  life  from  the  basi 
of   the    whole."     This   ordering   of   soci 
treatment  from  the  basis  of  the  whole  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  effective  family  social  work; 
it  is  one  of  its  greatest  possible  contribution 
to  social  progress. 

To  illustrate  once  more:  A  member  of  il 
Education  Committee  of  the  London  Count 
Council  complained  some  years  ago  of  th 
imposing    array   of   supervisors    going   oi 
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From  the  London  schools  and  of  the  absence, 
lotwithstanding,  of  any  real  supervision, 
she  summed  up  one  example,  too  detailed 
to  quote  in  full,  as  follows:  "We  had  here 
"our  sets  of  persons  all  actively  engaged — 
)ne  in  finding  out  why  the  child  (a  neglected 
>irl  of  8)  was  unpunctual,  another  why  she 
vas  dirty,  another  why  she  was  underfed. 
[  bring  this  case,"  she  continued,  "to  show 
ivhat  actually  does  happen  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  really  neglected  child 
nothing  happened]  and  how  the  experts 
lostle  each  other  in  the  bad  home."  This 
lendency  to  multiply  special  services  with- 
Dut  commensurate  results  is  indeed  one  of 
the  things  against  which  we  in  America 
nust  also  be  on  our  guard.  We  must  learn 
:o  scrutinize  the  claims  of  each  new  special- 
ty, not  for  our  own  protection  at  all — for 
indeed  we  prosper  by  releasing  functions, 
aot  by  clinging  to  them — but  for  the  sake 
Df  the  disadvantaged  people  who  are  the 
clients  of  social  agencies.  Their  development 
is  sadly  hampered  when  disintegrated  and 
disintegrating  centers  of  social  endeavor  fail 
to  "order  life  from  the  basis  of  the  whole." 

So  much  for  family  case  work  on  its 
individual  side.  But  there  is  another  aspect 
3f  our  work;  namely,  the  whole  large  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  family  as  a  social 
nstitution  to  social  welfare  and  to  the  future 
if  civilization.  A  well  known  critic  wrote 
the  other  day  of  a  group  of  new  novels, 
'They  betray  unblushingly  that  'hard- 
Doiled'  egoism  which  is  .  .  .  the  time's 
■esponse  to  philanthropy,  liberalism,  al- 
truism, and  such  shibboleths  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  more  than  curious 
CO  list  the  novels  of  the  last  two  years 
.  .  .  and  to  see  how  prevailing  egoism, 
;elf-development  at  all  costs,  ruthlessness, 
ind  the  selfish  generally  are  lauded  by 
Uustration    and    philosophically    implied." 

Another  characteristic  note  of  this  post- 
war period — one  which  brings  the  present 
drift  nearer  home  to  us  than  any  novels 
:an  is  the  recent  and  continuing  campaign 
pf  the  National  Woman's  Party  for  state 
^nd  federal  legislation  ostensibly  to  right 


women's  wrongs,  but  so  hopelessly  confusing 
equality  between  the  sexes — a  good  thing — 
with  uniformity  between  the  sexes — a  very 
bad  thing — that  great  hardship  and  in- 
justice to  women  would  result  if  the  party 
had  its  way. 

I  need  not  multiply  instances.  You 
know,  I  think,  better  than  I  can  tell  you 
what  is  happening.  There  has  never  been 
a  time,  in  my  own  observation  of  social 
developments  at  least,  when  there  has 
been  such  a  crying  need  of  leadership  in 
the  interests  of  a  sane,  broad-minded  de- 
velopment of  family  life — a  development 
beginning  with  early  education  for  mar- 
riage, continuing  through  much  better 
administration  of  the  state's  share  in  mar- 
riage, extending  to  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  family  life  in  the  organization  of  industry, 
to  better  adjustments  of  the  mutual  claims 
of  parent  and  child,  and  so  on  through  a 
long  list  of  needs. 

Years  ago  a  society  was  started  which 
had  for  its  object  a  few  of  these  reforms. 
Begun  as  the  New  England  Divorce  Re- 
form League,  in  1897  it  changed  its  name 
and  objective  logically  enough  to  the 
National  League  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Family.  Its  moving  spirit  was  and  had 
been  from  the  beginning  Dr.  Samuel  W^. 
Dike,  and  the  League  continued  to  do  a 
quiet  but  efi^ective  educational  work  until 
Dr.  Dike's  death  a  few  years  ago,  soon 
after  which  it  ceased  to  exist.  The  League 
suggested  and  assisted  in  two  important 
statistical  studies  prepared  in  its  earlier 
days  by  Carroll  D.  Wright.  It  continued 
to  bring  certain  important  data  to  the 
attention  of  religious  bodies  and  educational 
institutions.  A  former  assistant  of  mine 
who  examined  a  number  of  League  docu- 
ments for  me  when  I  was  preparing  a  paper 
for  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
a  few  years  ago,  wrote,  "These  reports 
form  a  singularly  interesting  record  of  con- 
servative progressiveness  such  as  is  possible 
only  to  a  man  of  genuine  open-mindedness." 
Dr.  Dike  was  indeed  such  a  man,  and  his 
later  reports  urge  again  and  again  the  need 
for  a  new  sort  of  study  into  the  fundamental 
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facts  of  family  life,  so  that  we  may  learn 
the  real  causes  of  failure  behind  all  the 
legally  formulated  causes,  and  strive,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  such  failures. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Dike  went,  and  it  was  a 
long  way,  but  he  failed  to  take  the  addi- 
tional step  which  we  are  now  quite  ready 
to  take,  though  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  approve  of  that  step.  I  refer  to 
the  social  study  of  family  life  as  a  most 
important  "by-product  of  successful  case 
work,"  to  use  Mrs.  Sheffield's  happy  phrase 
once  again.  The  case  work  that  I  described 
earlier  had  a  permanent  social  value 
to  the  seven  people  under  treatment.  It 
also  had  a  social  value  to  the  relatives, 
employers,  and  social  workers  who  were 
privileged  to  participate  in  it.  But  here 
we  come  to  another  kind  of  social  value 
that  it  might  have  had,  as  a  successful 
demonstration  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
inevitable  stresses  and  strains  of  family 
life  may  be  eased,  and  the  unnecessary 
strains  may  be  foreseen  and  prevented. 
Only  to  agencies  and  workers  with  their 
feet  solidly  on  the  ground  and  working  in 
intimate  contact  with  reality  should  such 
a  group  of  social  research  studies  as  these 
be  entrusted.  I  can  imagine  one  set  of 
propagandists  declaring  that  the  five  chil- 
dren I  have  just  told  you  of  should  never 
have  been  born,  and  another  set  taking 
the  position  that  they  should  have  been 
distributed  among  the  appropriate  institu- 
tions after  the  very  first  visit.  Of  such 
ready-made  programs  and  explanations 
we  have  had  altogether  too  many  already, 
but  the  need  of  some  program  is  so  obvious 
that  I  find  myself  in  momentary  dread 
that  a  movement  may  be  started  any  day 
for  the  protection  of  family  life  by  a  group 
of  people  with  some  fanatical  bias  or  other, 
when  there  never  was  a  cause  more  in 
need  of  fair-minded  weighing  of  all  the 
facts,  more  in  need  of  .freedom  from  isms 
and  fads.  "At  whatever  cost,"  writes 
Dean  Pound  of  the  reform  of  the  courts, 


"at  whatever  cost  in  loss  of  dramatic 
interest  or  satisfied  simplicity  of  plan,  we 
must  insist  on  plurality  of  causes  and 
plurality  and  relativity  of  remedies."  And 
so  with  family  life,  we  must  recognize 
plurality  of  causes  and  of  remedies. 

As  this  statement  of  my  two  points  draws 
to  its  close,  you  must  realize  where  I  am 
coming  out.    The  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work  has  a  larger 
number  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
this  task  than  any  body  known  to  me.    It 
is  possible,  I  know,  to  be  altogether  too 
boastful  about  the  scope  of  one's  own  field. 
The  Association    and   its   200   constituent 
family  welfare  societies  have  gone  to  the 
other  extreme^— they  have  been  too  modest. 
"No  class  or  group,"  says  Ellwood,  "can 
be  the  bearer  of  all  the  social  values  or  even 
of  a  majority  of  them."    Some  parts  of  this 
task  must  be  delegated  to  other  bodies,  bul 
the  preliminary  formulation  of  the  problem! 
involved,  and  the  education  of  each  city  anc 
town,  community  by  community,  in  whai| 
the  minimum  essentials  of  family  life  reall} 
are — these  parts  of  a  program  of  social  ad! 
vance  are  the  Association's  task.     Thinl_} 
back  over  our  movement's  forty-five  year 
of    development    in    this    country,    realiz 
how  often  it  has  been  its  privilege  to  beaj 
faithful  witness  from  first-hand  experienc{ 
long  before  its  new  proposals  for  reform  ha<| 
become  popular  and  palatable,  realize  tO' 
how  deeply  the  younger  generation  of  famil ; 
social  workers  are  coveting  the  opportunit! 
to   do   that   intensive   family  work   whic 
makes  discovery  possible;  then  ask  youii 
selves  whether  a  greater  opportunity  tha' 
the  present  one  has  ever  opened  out  befi 
our     group.     Holders    of    the     odds     an 
ends  theory  of  family  social  work  may  pn 
pare  to  discourage  us  in  advance  by  c: 
phasizing  the  difficulties.    Answer  them 
the  words  of  Locke,  "He  that  will  not  .^ 
till  he  infallibly  knows  that  the  business  1 
goes  about  will  succeed,  will  have  but  litt 
else  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  perish." 
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THE  FAMILY  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION' 


ARTHUR   J.    TODD 
Labor  Manager,  B.  Kuppenheimer  i^  Company,  Chicago 


IT  IS  significant  that  the  Conference 
should  open  its  sessions  this  year  with 
a  discussion  of  the  family.  While  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  is  not 
simply  a  conference  on  social  work  with 
families,  nevertheless  every  one  of  its  seven 
sections  is  inevitably  colored  by  some  sort 
of  reference  to  the  family  problem.  This  is 
true  no  matter  whether  you  think  of  com- 
munity organization,  delinquency,  or  chil- 
dren, or  health,  or  industrial  problems. 
For  while  the  family  is  not  the  social  institu- 
tion, while  it  is  not  the  stuff  out  of  which 
every  other  social  institution  is  composed  or 
has  been  made,  at  the  same  time  it  is  basic — 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  family 
in  whatever  degree  it  exists  is  the  portal  by 
which  we  all  enter  human  life  and  human 
society.  Moreover,  many  of  our  most  seri- 
ous social  problems  arise  from  ignorance  or 
wilful  overlooking  of  the  true  history,  func- 
tions, and  limitations  of  family  life.  Like- 
wise, many  of  our  failures  in  the  treatment  of, 
say,  juvenile  delinquency,  feeblemindedness, 
or  industrial  friction,  derive  from  failure  to 
consider  the  family  as  a  whole  in  relation  to 
the  individual  as  a  special  problem. 

It  is  therefore  proper,  even  though  risky, 
to  introduce  at  such  a  meeting  as  this  so 
ponderous  a  problem  as  the  contribution  of 
the  family  to  social  evolution.  But  before 
plunging  into  that  difficult  subject  two  or 
three  general  observations  are  in  order. 

First:  The  family  is  no  longer  the  social 
unit  par  excellence.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  never  was  a  time  in  which  the  family 
was  the  exclusive  social  unit.  There  were 
times,  however,  when  it  was  predominant, 
as  under  the  patriarchal  system  where  the 
patriarch  was  not  only  father,  but  priest, 
economic  head,  and  political  chief  all  in  one. 
But  recently  the  tendency  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  the  individual  as  the  social  unit, 
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particularly  in  such  a  pioneer  and  colonial 
area  as  the  United  States.  With  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  women,  with  the  whole- 
sale entrance  of  women  into  industry,  and 
with  the  loss  of  the  old-fashioned  neighbor- 
hood intimacy  and  direct  social  control,  this 
tendency  is  not  confined  to  frontier  life, 
but  is  reaching  down  through  the  older, 
established  countries  and  civilizations  as 
well. 

Second:  The  word  "family"  does  not 
always  mean  the  same  thing  as  we  watch  its 
development  through  the  centuries;  that 
is  to  say,  there  is  no  universal  form  of  the 
family,  but,  viewing  it  genetically  as  a  social 
institution,  it  has  gone  through  various 
transformations;  and  as  an  existing  institu- 
tion it  manifests  many  different  forms  with- 
in the  present  day  society.  We  have,  for 
example,  here  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  moment,  practically  every  form  in 
which  marriage  and  the  family  have  evolved, 
all  the  way  from  the  simple  pair  marriage 
of  more  or  less  promiscuous  type,  through 
various  forms  of  plural  marriage,  to  genuine, 
ethical  monogamy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
concept  of  the  "normal  family"  is  variable 
and  vague.  It  is  accepted  that  in  a  certain 
sense  the  normal  is  the  familiar.  Thus  the 
normal  family  is  simply  the  average  family 
group  which  reflects  the  prevailing  form  of 
social  organization,  the  predominant  type 
of  social  interest  and  control.  We  shall 
start  out  therefore  with  a  more  or  less  dog- 
matic definition  of  the  normal  family  (as  it 
exists  in  most  western  countries  where  civili- 
zation has  reached  its  height)  as  a  fairly 
permanent,  democratic  relationship  between 
parents,  and  between  them  and  their  natural 
offspring;  the  parents  being  people  of  ap- 
proximately equal  age,  bound  bya  monoga- 
mous marriage  inaugurated  by  solemn  cere- 
monies either  civil  or  religious;  the  group  as 
a  whole  possessing  separate  property  inher- 
ited in  the  direct  family  line. 
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Third:  The  family  measured  by  its  whole 
history  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of 
neither  all  the  virtues  nor  all  the  evils. 
On  this  point  human  opinion  has  swung 
vertiginously  from  pole  to  pole.  People  at 
one  pole  see  in  the  family  an  unimpeach- 
able, divine  institution,  the  chief  pillar  of 
public  order,  religion,  morals,  and  the  state, 
the  cradle  of  every  virtue  both  public  and 
private,  the  pattern  upon  which  all  society 
both  earthly  and  heavenly  is  being  built. 

At  the  opposing  pole  the  people  look  upon 
the  family  as  an  adamantine  barrier  across 
the  path  to  race  perfection,  higher  morality, 
broader  concepts  of  property,  finer  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  and  effective  political 
order — in  general,  an  institution  which 
chokes  and  kills  the  finest  manifestations 
of  pure  love  and  debases  it  to  the  grossest 
physiological  and  economic  ends. 

Sentimental  literature  is  full  of  sugared 
descriptions  of  the  family  as  the  focus  of  all 
the  virtues.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  a 
veil  of  romantic  respectability  was  thrown 
about  the  family  particularly  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  One  end  of  that  veil 
seems  to  have  survived  at  least  through 
the  Victorian  age  and  thick  enough  to  stir 
up  the  literary  indignation  of  men  like 
Strindberg,  Ibsen,  and  Bernard  Shaw.  It 
provoked  also  scientific  research  into  the 
history  and  origin  of  the  family,  work  which 
included  not  only  the  biased  attempts  of 
the  socialistic  pioneers  like  Engels  and 
Bebel,  but  also  men  of  genuine  scientific 
minds  like  Robertson  -  Smith,  Morgan, 
Starcke  and  Sutherland. 

In  sketching  the  contributions  of  family 
life  to  social  evolution  and  progress,  it  is 
essential  to  keep  in  mind  that  all  social 
institutions  are  interdependent  and  no 
institution  lives  unto  itself.  Hence  the 
family  is  and  always  has  been  closely  bound 
up  with  every  other  element  and  agency 
in  social  life — with  the  economic  system, 
with  religion,  with  education,  with  political 
organization.  It  affects, and  is  affected 
by  all  these  and  it  colors  and  is  colored  by 
them.  For  example,  the  present  industrial 
depression  will  inevitably  express  itself  in 


a  lower  marriage  rate,  and  a  rise  in  the  curve 
of  international  trade  will  pull  up  with  it  a 
similar  rise  in  the  marriage  curve.  Mar- 
riage thus  is  barometric.  The  family  also 
reflects  religious  ideals  and  organizations. 
Both  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism 
have  stamped  it  with  their  theology,  and 
wherever  the  "big  chief"  idea  holds  in 
politics  or  religion,  it  carries  over  into  the 
family.  The  reduction  of  the  Adam  and 
Eve  story  to  the  level  of  a  creation  myth, 
the  modification  of  the  canon  law,  the 
wholesale  entrance  of  women  into  industry 
are  destroying  the  last  remnants  of  mascu- 
line autocracy  in  the  home.  The  same 
process  of  the  division  of  labor  which  we 
find  in  the  economic  world  applies  also  to 
the  various  social  institutions  which  go  to 
make  up  the  fabric  of  social  organization; 
but  this  specialization  of  function  between 
the  institutions  does  not  destroy  their 
interdependence;  indeed  it  makes  it  all  the 
more  necessary. 

Because  of  this  close  interdependence, 
the  family  is  not  only  a  contributor  to  social 
development  but  is  also  a  recipient  from 
all  the  other  social  institutions.  This  means 
that  every  contribution  to  social  welfare 
and  social  progress  has  been  stimulated, 
has   been    modified    by   other   institutions. 

The  family  has  been  able  to  render  dis- 
tinctive services  to  social  evolution  because 
of  its  essentially  social  character.  It  is 
social  to  the  very  core,  social  by  origin,  by 
basis,  by  evolution,  and  by  function.  While 
conceiving  that  the  family  in  its  lowest 
forms,  whether  animal  or  human,  is  biolo- 
gical or  psychological,  it  is  impossible  to 
define  the  family  either  by  history  or  func- 
tion in  terms  of  pure  biology.  It  gets  us 
nowhere  to  say  that  the  family  instinct 
through  ages  of  refinement  bred  the  various 
social  and  civic  virtues,  for  even  if  then 
really  were  such  a  thing  as  the  "family  in- 
stinct," and  it  could  be  reduced  to  biological 
terms,  such  as  those  of  physiology  or  chemis- 
try, it  would  still  not  explain  the  various  out- 
workings  of  that  impulse  into  social  life  gen- 
erally. 

Some  idea  of  the  inherent  soundness  and 
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strength  of  the  family  as  a  human  institution 
is  uncovered  when  we  stop  to  consider  the 
handicaps  it  has  had  to  overcome  in  the 
course  of  its  development.  If  it  has  had  to 
struggle  against  such  odds  for  its  own  life 
and  continuity,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
it  has  not  contributed  even  more  largely  to 
social  development?  Bear  in  mind  the 
bestiality  and  irrationality  which  still  dis- 
color our  human  clay  at  least  in  so  far  as 
sex  is  concerned,  then  think  back  to  those 
twilight  times  when  manners  were  even  less 
refined  and  animality  less  tamed.  Remem- 
ber that  the  family  has  always  been  a 
problem  of  "antagonistic  co-operation,"  an 
attempt  to  impose  some  higher  harmony 
upon  the  natural  instinctive  opposition 
between  self-assertive,  self-centered  mates 
or  between  selfish  little  beasts  and  their 
only  slightly  less  selfish  parents.  Consider 
that  human  nature  is  prone  to  dodge  its 
responsibilities  and  to  evade  issues  created 
by  its  own  self.  The  age-long  struggle  to 
enforce  parental  responsibility  upon  the 
male  and  to  check  his  tendency  to  fly  away 
after  the  act  of  propagation  will  illustrate 
sufficiently  what  I  mean.  And  think  of 
the  strain  on  patience  and  imagination 
required  for  sex  mates,  ancient  and  modern, 
to  live  through  a  quarrel.  How  the  evolu- 
tionary pathway  is  strewn  with  murder, 
desertion,  and  divorce.  How  difficult  too  for 
parents  to  see  ahead  for  their  children. 
How  feeble  the  memory  powers  of  primitive 
parents.  How  domestic  idealism  must  have 
struggled  and  how  it  still  struggles  against 
the  lust  of  possession.  Isn't  struggle  for 
control  of  the  family  purse  still  a  strong 
factor  in  domestic  tragedy?  Then  look  at 
another  handicap.  How  many  mothers  can 
go  on  the  witness  stand  and  swear  truth- 
fully that  they  never  for  an  instant  en- 
tertained a  feeling  of  repugnance  or  even 
positive  hatred  for  their  children?  How 
many  would  confess  utter  boredom  with 
them?  How  many  resent  the  constant 
pulling  and  tugging  by  children  to  reduce 
parents  to  their  own  level?  How  many 
wives  and  husbands  never  for  an  instant 
experience  a  pang  for  freedom  lost  through 


permanent  marriage  and  children?  If  you 
will  study  primitive  life  you  will  never  cease 
to  wonder,  I  am  sure,  how  we  happen  to 
have  any  people  left  in  the  world  today,  to 
say  nothing  of  any  families.  It  actually 
seems  sometimes  that  the  mortality  rate 
must  exceed  the  birth  rate — so  keen  is  the 
sword  of  death  among  savage  peoples. 
The  witlessness  and  incapacity  of  savage 
parents  are  almost  incredible.  Hygiene  is 
unknown;  dietetics  a  hideous  mockery; 
parental  discipline  a  roaring  farce  or  a 
tragedy  of  blood  and  iron.  That  anybody 
survived  is,  I  sometimes  think,  the  crowning 
tribute  to  the  resistant  form  of  the  human 
frame.  Suppose  you  cap  all  these  difficul- 
ties with  just  one  more  (and  that  by  no 
means  modern  although  exploited  by  current 
novelists).  Try  to  estimate  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  love  of  variety,  the  desire  for 
experiment,  the  tendency  to  grow  stale  even 
in  love,  the  feeble  powers  of  concentration 
most  of  us  possess,  and  you  will  discover 
so-called  "dangerous  ages"  in  the  family 
situation  whether  you  think  of  a  given  time 
or  locality  or  of  the  whole  evolutionary 
history  of  the  domestic  institution. 

When  you  consider  these  inner  disruptive 
forces  and  when  you  think  of  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  humanity  as  a  whole  must 
have  passed  even  during  its  last  fifty  thou- 
sand years  or  so,  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
revalue  the  toughness,  the  resiliency  and 
the  tenacity  of  the  family  institution.  You 
can  restate  domestic  life  in  terms  of 
"strength  of  materials." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  any  human  agency 
able  to  resist  such  a  siege  of  disintegrating 
forces  would  by  that  very  process  and 
achievement  of  resistance  have  contributed 
largely  to  history.  But  we  can  be  more 
specific.  We  do  not  have  to  go  far  in  the 
study  of  social  life  to  discover  the  services 
of  the  family  to  human  progress  and  to  the 
day-by-day  workings  of  our  social  organiza- 
tion. The  biological  service  of  the  family  is 
perhaps  the  easiest  to  isolate.  From  this 
standpoint  the  family  is  simply  an  extended 
placenta  and  that  in  no  mere  metaphorical 
sense,  for  it  has  been  and  still  is  indispensa- 
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ble  as  a  conserver  of  child  life.  Through 
securing  to  the  child  an  increasingly  extend- 
ed period  of  infancy,  organized  family  life 
permitted  it  to  absorb  its  social  inheritance 
and  to  elaborate  its  mental  outfit.  Likewise 
on  account  of  this  extended  period  of  infancy 
it  postponed  proportionally  the  period  of 
sexual  maturity.  It  also  tended  to  cut  down 
a  high  and  wasteful  birth  rate.  These 
points  represent  the  form  in  which  John 
Fiske's  theory  of  the  contribution  of  the 
family  is  usually  presented;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  obverse  side  of  the  theory  is 
clearer  if  not  more  significant.  That  is  to 
say,  the  lengthened  period  of  infancy  con- 
tributes to  social  development,  but  at  the 
same  time  this  lengthened  period  of  infancy 
could  only  have  happened  in  and  by  reason 
of  a  developed  social  organization.  The 
social  contributions  of  the  family  in  the 
economic  field  are  also  significant.  They 
take  the  form  of  specialization  of  occupa- 
tion, division  of  labor.  The  domestic  arts 
became  the  industrial  arts.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  such  things  as  agriculture, 
textiles,  metal  working,  leather  working, 
and  cookery,  but  also  such  less  tangible  but 
equally  vital  things  as  the  arts  of  wise 
consumption  and  saving.  Social  discipline 
has  been  secured  also  through  the  family 
for  both  children  and  parents.  The  virtues 
of  sympathy,  tenderness,  self-denial,  mutual 
aid,  obedience,  foresight  and  courage  while 
not  wholly  due  to  family  life,  have  been  re- 
inforced and  stimulated  by  it.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  education.  While  the 
family  has  not  been  the  sol'e  or  even  the 
chief  educator,  it  has  always  been  an  ex- 
tremely important  element  in  the  education- 
al machinery  of  a  nqrmal  social  group.  The 
stability  of  social  organization  is  also  en- 
hanced by  family  life,  partly  because  of  the 
tendency  toward  a  settled  mode  of  life  which 
always  appears  with  the  responsibility  for  a 
brood  of  young,  helpless  children.  Family 
organization  through  stabilizing  and  pro- 
moting the  idea  of  private  property  has 
acted  as  a  conservative  force  in  social  life. 
Granting  all  these  past  services,  has  the 
family  ceased  to  contribute,  to  invent,  to 


originate.''  Is  it  being  reduced  to  social 
nullity,  being  pushed  back  to  a  mere  biolo- 
gical term  by  having  most  of  its  ancient 
social  functions  diverted  to  other  social 
agencies?  Education  is  now  almost  wholly 
a  public  concern.  Religious  teaching  is 
largely  confided  to  the  Church,  industrial 
training  either  to  the  school  or  to  the  shop. 
Even  the  recreational  center  of  gravity  has 
moved  out  of  the  home  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  street,  the  school,  the  public  play- 
ground, the  settlement  house.  Patria 
potestas  is  thus  split  up  between  the  teacher, 
truant  officer,  priest,  judge,  factory  inspec- 
tor, play  leader,  shop  foreman,  or  union  , 
business  agent.  This  "division  of  labor" 
between  social  institutions  is  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  index  of  the  close  inter- 
relation between  the  family  and  other  co- 
ordinate social  institutions.  At  any  rate,  i 
it  does  not  and  can  not  put  the  family  out  of 
business.  The  family  is  by  no  means  played 
out. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  family  is  here 
to  stay  and  to  serve.  There  need  be  no  fear 
that  even  extreme  democracy  can  destroy 
the  fabric  of  family  life  or  threaten  in  any 
way  its  essential  stability  or  its  finer  values. 
Undoubtedly  the  family  will  continue  to  b^ 
modified  and  colored  by  social  pressure,  but 
that  does  not  argue  in  the  slightest  that 
socialism  or  more  radical  social  changes,  if 
carried  through,  could  or  would  undo  the 
immemorial  history  of  the  family.  The 
roots  of  the  family  strike  so  deep  into  the 
underlying  strata  of  social  history  and  social 
organization  that  to  uproot  it  would  mean 
the  uprooting  and  destruction  of  every  other 
recognized    social    institution. 

Capitalism  or  socialism  or  anarchism  or 
any  other  phase  of  social  experiment  may 
have  power  to  harm  temporarily  but  not 
to  destroy  the  domestic  institution.     Tl; 
outlook  is  for  a  world  that  still  expects  and 
needs  family  life  as  the  normal  portion  of  the  * 
great  majority  of  the  people.    In  our  western  j 
democracies  it  is  probable  that  "public  in- | 
terference"   in   domestic  life  will  continue 
and  develop  but  that  will  not  mean  that  tli 
family  or  parenthood  shall  become  merely 
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vestigial  or  disappear  in  favor  of  the  Spartan 
common  table  or  the  Platonic  common 
nursery.  The  family  will  be  expected  to 
remain  the  training  ground  for  those  wider 
loyalties  and  efficiencies  without  which  real 
democracy  is  impossible. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  the  prophetic 
r61e  to  predict  that  the  family  has  much  to 
contribute  yet  by  way  of  social  value.  Re- 
member, for  example,  that  the  idea  of 
"home"  is  distinctly  modern — home  as  con- 
trasted with  the  old  Chinese  ideograph  "Pig 
under  the  Roof,"  or  with  the  Greek  concept 
of  an  economic  and  procreative  center,  or 
with  the  medieval  idea  of  a  fortress  or  castle. 
Look  about  and  observe  whether  this  ideal 
has  attained  its  upper  limit;  you  will  see 
what  a  job  the  family  has  ahead  of  it  yet. 
Consider,  too,  that  love  in  its  finer,  subli- 
mated sense  is  a  modern  growth.  Likewise 
comradeship  as  an  abiding,  permanent, 
domestic  ideal  is  just  beginning  to  register 
itself.  Real  partnership  as  a  dominating 
ideal  is  scarcely  farther  along.  It  is  true 
that  women  are  beginning  to  justify  the  un- 
consciously profound  observation  of  one  of 
my  students  to  the  effect  that,  "even  in 
Christian  times  women  held  a  very  insubor- 
dinate position."  But,  mark  you,  only 
beginning. 

And  how  far,  far  oflF  we  still  seem  to  be 
from  anything  which  might  truthfully  be 
called  ethical  monogamy  by  contrast  with 
single  pair  marriage  enforced  by  poverty, 
law,  or  other  circumstances.  Indeed  the 
family  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  finding  itself. 
It  is  a  hardy  perennial  with  a  strange  facility 
for  producing  new  flowers  or  fruit  as  the 
season  recurs. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  lay  down  in 
detail  the  conditions  under  which  the  family 
can  continue  to  grow  and  serve.  In  general 
we  may  say  that  because  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  social  institutions,  improve- 
ments in  industry  (such  as  equitable  wages, 
safety,  decent  hours),  in  education,  in 
health,  in  government  will  react  favorably 
upon  the  family.  Without  committing  our- 
selves to  all  the  details  of  eugenic  policy  it 
is   still   sufficiently   apparent   that   no   de- 


mocracy can  get  very  far  unless  the  average 
parental  stock  is  sound  and  clean  and  takes 
measures  to  keep  itself  so.  Likewise  that 
sound  parental  stock  must  be  properly  edu- 
cated and  kept  in  health.  It  must  learn  and 
practise  self-control.  Of  no  less  importance 
is  adequate  economic  opportunity  whereby 
to  earn  a  regular  income  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living.  This  in- 
volves a  decent  habitation  and  leisure  time 
in  which  to  cultivate  the  life  domestic,  time 
for  parents  to  be  parents,  time  for  husbands 
and  wives  to  learn  of  each  other.  It  in- 
volves also  the  protection  of  childhood 
against  exploitation  and  delinquency.  Sur- 
rounding all  these  there  must  be  an  en- 
vironment of  law  and  public  opinion  which 
will  secure  to  every  member  of  every  family 
the  right  of  personality  and  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  all  that  the  community  has 
to  oflfer  through  its  institutions  and  various 
social  groupings,  political,  industrial,  religi- 
ous, and  so  forth.  Sound  physical  and  men- 
tal equipment,  health,  education,  property, 
and  leisure — these  are  the  essentials  for  the 
flowering  of  democratic  family  life. 

It  is  evident  that  twentieth  century 
American  social  conditions  do  not  measure 
up  to  these  requirements,  notwithstanding 
the  serious  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  overcome  the  handicaps  and  hindrances. 

The  handicap  of  education  is  still  scan- 
dalous. Seventy  per  cent  of  our  soldiers  in 
the  recent  war  apparently  never  passed 
beyond  the  sixth  grade  of  the  elementary 
school.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  in  the 
first  draft  lists  were  practically  illiterate. 
The  last  census  shows  some  improvement 
in  the  figures  of  adult  illiteracy  but  the 
United  States  still  tolerates  between  five 
and  six  million.  Only  ten  per  cent  of  the 
school  population  ever  complete  the  high 
school.  Only  a  bare  third  finish  the  element- 
ary grades.  Half  never  reach  the  sixth 
grade  and  only  one  in  two  hundred  completes 
a  college  or  university  course.  We  can 
scarcely  expect  much  more  than  a  stagnant 
mediocrity  from  politics  and  industry  while 
resting  upon  a  bare  average  of  a  sixth  grade 
education.    Nor,  handicapped  in  this  way, 
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can  we  expect  family  life  to  rise  much  above 
the  level  of  instinctive  animality;  for  on 
such  educational  terms  neither  intelligent 
parenthood  nor  citizenship  can  be  expected 
to  flower.  Such  a  limitation  practically 
excludes  the  possibility  of  rational  training 
in  sex  hygiene  and  how  to  care  for  children, 
how  to  discipline  them,  how  to  conserve 
them  as  social  assets.  Sooner  or  later  we 
must  see  to  it  that  our  whole  educational 
policy  is  overhauled  and  that  our  boasted 
universal  education  shall  become  a  fact. 
Otherwise  the  family  will  continue  as  a  be- 
getting agency  but  hardly  as  a  positive  pro- 
gressive factor  in  social  life. 

Again,  the  services  of  the  family  to  pro- 
gressive democracy  can  be  improved  by 
removing  the  handicaps  to  health.  As  I 
have  shown  elsewhere,  "army  statistics 
have  revealed  in  shocking  terms  the  extent 
and  menace  of  venereal  disease.  Of  the  one 
million  draftees  whose  examination  blanks 
first  reached  the  Adjutant  General's  office 
in  Washington,  three  per  cent  had  a  venereal 
disease  when  they  reported  at  camp.  The 
civilian  rate  of  infection  appears  to  be  five- 
fold that  of  the  national  army.  And  the 
experience  of  military  authorities  in  pro- 
tecting our  armed  forces  proves  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  demand  that  any  re- 
construction program  shall  include  pro- 
vision for  making  sex  life  safe  and  sane  in 
the  average  American  town  or  country  side. 
Otherwise  we  must  face  a  mounting  stream 
of  domestic  unhappiness,  divorce,  sickness, 
and  handicapped  childhood.  The  methods 
to  be  used  involve  nothing  untried  or  rev- 
olutionary, unless  indeed  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  insists'  that  communities  can 
be  kept  measurably  decent  be  called  rev- 
olutionary. Continuance  and  intensifying 
of  the  war  against  commercialized  vice, 
continuance  and  intensifying  of  the  cam- 
paign of  education  on  behalf  of  youth  will 
reduce  two  of  the  three  great  sources  of 
prostitution.  Against  thje  third,  the  lack 
of  settled  family  life  in  frontier  communities, 
among  migratory  workers,  and  wherever 
great  disparity  in  the  number  of  the  sexes 
occurs,  a  series  of  measures  can  be  directed 
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on  front  and  flank.  A  moderate  policy  of 
restricting  immigration,  particularly  of  the 
unmarried  so-called  'bird  of  passage'  type, 
would  contribute  to  both  industrial  organi- 
zation and  public  health  as  they  aff'ect  the 
family.  Likewise,  a  better  organization  of 
the  labor  market  and  a  reduction  of  labor 
turnover  in  industry  would  stabilize  both 
industry  and  the  relation  between  the 
sexes,  for  the  industrial  wanderer  would  be 
encouraged  to  strike  root  in  a  favorable 
environment. 

"But  aside  from  the  social  hygiene  prob- 
lem, the  conservation  of  health  requires 
that  mothers  be  taught  how  to  bear  and  how 
to  maintain  healthy  children.  Child  bearing 
is  a  biological  function,  primarily,  but 
child  rearing  is  a  cultural  process  not  con- 
ferred by  instinct.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
general  system  of  private  and  public  infant 
welfare  clinics,  agencies  for  parental  care, 
and  for  safeguarding  the  health  of  married 
women  and  girls  of  marriageable  age  in 
industry  and  at  home.  The  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  state  and  municipal  health 
agencies,  the  public  schools,  community 
centers,  settlements  and  other  agencies  could 
be  co-ordinated  into  an  effective  working 
force  for  these  purposes." 

As  a  corollary  to  this  educational  and  con- 
servation program  we  must  reckon  with  thej 
problem  of  sexual  self-control.     Sooner  or' 
later  we  must  come  out  as  citizens  and  as; 
social    workers    frankly    and    courageously j 
in  a  stand  against  blind  instinct,  "optimis- 
tic fatalism"  and  the  policy  of  "be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  for  God  will  provide."     W 
must  realize  that  the  old  call  to  prudent, 
people  to  behave  imprudently  in  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  the  race  is  really  a  call  t 
cultural    suicide    and    the    perpetuation   ol, 
barbarism.     We  must  stand  firmly  on  the 
principle  that  democracy  can  never  thriv 
where  men  are  cheap. 

Health  and  education  and  self-control  ar 
empty  terms  unless  related  very  definite!} 
to  wealth.    The  prerequisite  to  either  ad( 
quate  family  life  or  successful  democrac; 
is  a  certain  decent  minimum  of  prosperity. 
That  is  to  say,  both  depend  upon  a  rational 
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standard  of  living  and  an  income  sufficient  to 
insure  that  that  standard  shall  go  beyond 
the  barest  physical  essentials  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  shall  include  cer- 
tain marginal  values  such  as  insurance,  care 
of  health,  recreation,  and  participation  in 
some  form  of  free  activity  for  community 
welfare.  For  these  margins  are  what  give 
value,  meaning,  and  purpose  to  human  life. 
Without  them,  whatever  the  nominal  form 
of  government,  the  family  and  the  citizen 
are  reduced  to  a  slave  status.  The  best  ob- 
jective measure  of  the  significance  of  income 
to  family  life  is  a  mortality  table.  The 
latest  United  States  census  figures  at  hand 
show  that  the  death  rate  among  the  lower 
paid  workers  (laborers  and  servants)  is 
nearly  twice  the  rate  among  the  mercantile 
and  trading  class.  The  admirable  studies 
of  infant  mortality  in  American  towns 
carried  on  recently  by  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  agree  that  in  general  the  infantile 
death  rate  is  inversely  proportionate  to 
family  income.  In  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  example,  families  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $450  per  year  lost  one  child  out  of 
every  four,  while  families  with  incomes  of 
over  $1,050  lost  but  one  in  every  sixteen. 
The  burden  of  industrial  accident  falls 
heavier  also  upon  the  families  least  able  to 
bear  it,  particularly  when  no  accident  com- 
pensation or  only  inadequate  compensation 
is  allotted.  Irregular  employment  or  under- 
employment compounds  the  disastrous  effect 
of  sickness,  accident  and  low  wages. 

These  facts  indicate  the  high  lights  in  an 
industrial  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family.  They  point,  for  example,  to  the 
need  for  a  better  concept  of  a  living  or 
minimum  wage;  for  a  more  adequate  system 
of  accident  compensation,  of  other  forms 
of  social  insurance,  and  the  extension  of  the 
principles  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
war  cripples  to  the  industrially  maimed  and 
handicapped;  for  some  means  of  controlling 
the  factor  of  unemployment  in  industry, 
whether  through  public  or  private  insurance 
or  the  organization  of  the  labor  market 
through  a  nationwide  development  of  effec- 
tive labor  bureaus  under  federal  patronage 
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and  co-ordination;  for  a  better  working 
understanding  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee which  will  enhance  productivity  and 
eliminate  the  wastage  which  now  comes 
through  strikes,  lockouts,  limitation  of  out- 
put, sabotage  and  inefficient  management. 
Such  a  program  fully  realized  would  make 
mothers'  compensation  or  child  labor  regula- 
tions the  merest  make  shift  or  stop  gap. 

Certain  other  specific  measures  will 
further  the  social  utility  of  the  family — for 
example,  a  strengthening  of  the  laws  com- 
pelling men  to  provide  for  their  family 
obligations.  This  would  mean  that  the 
proposal  for  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  throughout  the  United  States  should 
include  some  uniformity  of  treatment  for 
desertion  and  non-supf)ort.  The  develop- 
ment of  vocational  training  and  habituation 
to  helpful  service  through  improvements 
in  public  education  should  go  far  toward 
answering  any  of  the  specious  arguments 
which  industry  has  put  in  its  claim  for  the 
services  of  children  under  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  It  will  be  necessary  also  in 
the  interests  of  family  life  to  insist,  if  neces- 
sary through  public  law,  upon  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  work  in  industry — this  on 
the  principle  that  democratic  citizenship 
and  parenthood  depend  equally  with  the 
fine  arts  upon  relief  from  the  grind  of  de- 
pleting toil.  Anybody  who  has  ever  served 
as  a  probation  officer  or  family  welfare 
visitor  or  who  has  ever  made  a  survey  of 
industrial  conditions  will  testify  that  an 
excessively  long  working  day  makes  an 
absentee  and  inefficient  parenthood,  a 
parenthood  tired,  broken  in  spirit,  worn  out 
before  its  time,  unable  to  cope  with  children, 
prone  to  despondency,  irritability,  irre- 
sponsibility and  bestiality.  It  is  idle  to  urge 
men  to  sexual  self-control  so  long  as  no 
time  or  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  crea- 
tion of  rival  interests  to  sex  and  alcohol. 
Hence  whatever  the  economic  arguments 
may  be,  the  recognition  of  the  eight-hour 
day  and  the  six-day  week  as  a  standard  for 
all  but  extraordinary  emergencies  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  upbuilding  of  family  wel- 
fare. 
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Rational  provision  for  housing  and  rec- 
reation must  not  be  overlooked  as  aids  to 
family  welfare.  America  must  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  at  least  a  generation 
or  two  behind  Western  Europe  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  public  interest  in  housing. 
Social  workers  must  therefore  give  increas- 
ing attention  to  the  vital  connection  between 
housing  and  family  welfare  and  get  this 
relationship  firmly  in  the  public  mind  so 
that  that  mind  will  no  longer  overlook  the 
need  for  municipal  housing  or  state  loan 
funds  for  home  building  or  a  stimulation  of 
private  or  co-operative  or  corporation  home 
building. 

These  are  some  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  we  must  offer  to  the  family  if 
we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  that  it  shall 
continue  its  evolution  and  its  achievements. 


To  ask  it  to  serve  society,  to  call  it  the  basic 
social  institution,  to  get  excited  when  some 
social  visionary  proposes  a  new  alignment 
of  social  institutions  which  seems  to  disturb 
our  present  code  of  marriage  and  parent- 
hood, and  to  do  no  more,  is  merely  to  sen- 
timentalize, to  render  lip  devotion.  Family 
welfare  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  concerns  of  social  workers.  They 
must  realize,  however,  that  social  life  is  a 
complex  fabric  and  that  every  fiber  is 
enmeshed  with  every  other.  Hence  family 
welfare  work  must  not  try  to  run  its  course 
alone  but  must  link  up  with  every  branch 
of  social  welfare  endeavor,  with  social 
legislation,  public  health  work,  recreation, 
mental  hygiene  and,  lastly,  but  of  constantly 
growing  import,  with  every  move  for  peace, 
order,  and  prosperity  in  industry. 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SOCIAL  WORKERS 


THE  bare  "news"  which  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  brings 
back  from  Providence  is  easily  told. 
Fifteen  hundred  people  at  our  first  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  members  adopted  require- 
ments for  membership  which  constitute 
the  initial  milestone  on  our  road  to  standard- 
ization and  professional  recognition.  Offi- 
cers for  the  year  were  elected:  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  ■president;  Frances  Taussig,  first 
vice-president;  Gertrude  Vaile,  second  vice- 
president;  Rose  J.  McHugh,  third  vice- 
president;  Clare  M.  Tousley,  secretary; 
W.  W.  Norton,  treasurer.  From  the  Central 
Council,  five  of  its  members — David  H. 
Holbrook,  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Mrs.  Grace 
H.  Childs,  Philip  Jacobs,  and  Mary  Van 
Kleeck — were  elected  to  serve  with  the 
officers  as  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  coming  year.  A  Membership  Com- 
mittee of  six — ^Arthur  J.  Strawson,  chair- 
man— is  to  interpret  the  new  standards  for 
admission  and  pass  on  all  applicants  for 
membership.  Twelve  thousand  dollars, 
half  in  contributions  from  individual  social 
workers,  half  in  new  memberships  guaran- 


teed by  representatives  from  different 
sections  of  the  country,  was  raised  to  meet 
an  expected  deficit  for  the  next  six  months. 
A  financial  policy  which  requires  the  Asso- 
ciation to  become  entirely  self-supporting 
by  1925  was  recommended  and  approved. 
On  other  matters  of  less  importance  there 
were  discussion  and  decision. 

Such  are  the  simple  facts  which  came  out 
at  Providence.  Behind  them  lies  a  week  of 
intense  excitement,  a  letting  loose  of  such  a 
spirit  and  a  temper  as  will  make  it  memora- 
ble to  those  who  were  privileged  to  go 
through  with  it.  In  the  achievement  of 
that  spirit  is  an  assurance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  professional  social  work  that 
few  could  have  foreseen.  Out  of  a  crisis 
in  the  Association's  affairs  a  leadership 
developed  which  would  not  be  gainsaid. 
It  Is  that  leadership,  not  of  a  single  person 
or  even  a  handful  of  persons,  but  literally  of 
dozens  of  individual  social  workers  rep- 
resenting communities  scattered  from  north 
to  south  and  coast  to  coast,  which  marks 
the  most  permanent  result  of  the  Providence 
week. 
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Almost  at  the  outset  W.  W.  Burke 
of  New  Bedford,  at  a  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, June  22,  attended  by  members  of 
the  Central  Council,  local  committee  chair- 
men, and  members  of  standing  committees, 
struck  the  note  which  was  to  be  raised 
again  and  again.  On  behalf  of  his  group 
he  raised  this  fundamental  question:  "Are 
we  to  be  an  organization  of,  by  and 
for  professional  social  workers,  or  are  we 
not?  Are  we  actually  to  control  our  or- 
ganization and  through  it  face  those  broad 
professional  problems  which  confront  us  as 
a  group  or  are  we  to  encounter  a  continual 
danger  of  influence  from  without  and 
apathy  within?"  His  motion  to  eliminate 
the  associate  provision  despite  the  fact  that 
associate  members  were  to  have  neither  the 
right  to  vote  nor  to  hold  ofiice  was  unani- 
mously carried  by  this  group  and  its  action 
was  later  ratified  by  the  entire  membership 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

On  the  next  day,  Friday,  June  23,  this 
same  group  brought  out  a  discussion  of 
the  financial  policy  of  the  Association. 
"Is  it  legitimate  to  secure  funds  for  our 
professional  Association  from  sources  out- 
side its  membership?"  "What  part  of 
the  activities  are  essential  to  our  profes- 
sional development?"  were  among  the  ques- 
tions. 

Seventy-five  people  had  been  invited 
to  this  Friday  meeting;  two  hundred  came. 
What  might  have  been  a  mere  discussion 
of  ways  and  means  became  a  frank  facing 
of  fundamental  issues.  Bound  up  in  a  dry 
financial  problem  there  proved  to  be  much 
of  aspiration,  of  ideals,  of  the  philosophy 
of  professional  social  work  itself.  Social 
workers  for  whom  this  was  their  first 
National  Conference  and  those  whose 
names  mean  national  achievement  spoke 
their  minds  with  a  sincerity  not  to  be 
denied. 

It  would  be  a  bold  task  to  summarize 
the  feeling  of  that  group  in  a  single  para- 
graph. There  was  recognition  that  so- 
cial workers  have  problems  in  relation  to 
their  boards  and  to  the  community  which 
they   must  solve  with  freedom  and  inde- 
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pendence.  There  was  repeated  reference 
to  the  danger  of  "subsidy"  and  "pauper- 
ization" in  an  organization  whose  central 
purpose  was  that  of  the  professional  group 
itself. 

On  the  main  point  at  issue  there  was 
unmistakable  unanimity.  There  was  ap- 
proval of  the  activities  of  the  Association, 
but  emphatic  feeling  that  these  should  be 
supported  by  social  workers  alone,  and  as 
concrete  testimony  to  this  conviction  not 
less  than  two  hundred  at  this  meeting 
pledged  $2,500  in  personal  contributions 
toward  the  present  budget.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  financial 
situation  and  report  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  the  following  Wednesday. 

The  initial  recommendation  of  that  com- 
mittee we  have  already  given — after  1925 
the  Association  must  be  supported  entirely 
by  the  dues  of  members  and  the  budget 
adjusted  accordingly.  After  1923  there 
will  be  no  contributions  from  individuals 
who  are  not  social  workers,  although  grants 
from  foundations  will  be  solicited  until 
1925.  The  budget  for  the  present  year  was 
approved,  but  the  committee  again  recom- 
mended that  the  deficit  be  raised  by  social 
workers  at  the  conference. 

It  was  this  report  which  struck  fire  at 
the  annual  meeting.  On  the  hottest  day 
of  the  conference,  in  a  church  which  hardly 
lent  itself  to  emotional  propaganda,  after 
the  arduous  task  of  adopting  a  new  con- 
stitution, the  members  of  the  Association 
pledged  $3,500  in  addition  to  the  original 
$2,500  to  meet  the  deficit  for  the  next 
six  months.  "This  time,"  as  Karl  de 
Schweinitz  said,  "we  do  it  in  cold  blood." 
It  was  done  by  a  group  of  people  who  knew 
what  they  wanted  and  were  prepared  to 
get  it. 

As  with  the  Conference  itself,  youth 
made  its  decided  impression  upon  all 
our  meetings.  And  some  of  the  most 
stirringly  youthful  things  were  said  and 
done  by  gray-haired  deans  of  social  work. 
For  youth  is,  after  all,  a  state  of  mind 
and  a  matter  with  which  the  calendar  has 
little  to  do. 
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EDITORIAL 

SOME  day  we  hope  to  have  the  time  to 
sit  down  and  read  through  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  for  the  last  forty-nine  years. 
Then  we'll  write  some  comments  on  the 
development  of  social  work  in  America  or 
significant  points  in  social  work  from  year  to 
year,  or  something  of  that  sort.  We  may 
conceivably  find  that  the  vision  of  those 
early  social  workers  is  still  well  in  advance 
of  the  accomplishments  of  today.  What- 
ever else  we  may  uncover,  however,  we  are 
pretty  sure  that,  judging  the  older  conference 
by  the  modern  ones,  each  year  will  reveal 
some  definite  outstanding  events. 

Certainly  Providence  has'  given  us — 
along  with  the  usual  rush  and  confusion, 
the  insistent  demand  of  this  meeting  and 
that — certain  memorable  and  significant 
contributions.  As  a  family  worker  we  were 
interested  to  see  that  the  emphasis  on  the 
family  as  a  unit  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
meetings  of  the  family  division;  the  chil- 
dren's, the  mental  hygiene,  the  industrial, 
and  so  on,  recognized  and  found  a  place 
for  the  gifts  which  family  life  brings  to  our 
social  order.  But  hand  in  hand  with  this 
went  the  growing  tendency  to  individualize 
the  various  members  of  the  family  group, 
wherever  they   may  be  met.     Going  one 


step  farther  still,  the  emphasis  on  internal 
factors  in  the  lives  of  families  and  indivi- 
duals, the  need  of  developing  personality 
along  with  environment  was  spoken  of  not 
as  theory  but  from  actual  experience  and 
is  a  welcome  indication  that  social  workers 
are  rounding  out  their  programs. 

Someone  commented  with  surprise  and 
pleasure  on  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
speakers  at  the  different  meetings  were 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  younger  work- 
ers. It  was  indeed  a  fresh  and  invigorating 
message  that  came  from  the  lips  of  district 
secretaries  and  some  of  the  younger  workers 
in  other  fields.  And  isn't  this  in  turn 
significant  of  the  trend  which  showed  itself 
elsewhere  in  the  recognition  of  the  value 
of  staff  participation  in  the  policy  forming 
councils  of  social  agencies?  If  there  are 
new  ideas  and  new  ideals  coming  to  enliven 
social  work,  there  are  also  young  minds  and 
young  shoulders  ready  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge and  carry  the  burden. 

It  was  not  only  the  younger  workers  who 
questioned  the  present  order.  Many  gasped 
at  the  forthright  speaking  of  Prentice 
Murphy  as  he  denounced  some  of  the  ac- 
cepted dicta  in  children's  work  of  today. 
And  we  will  let  you  read  for  yourself — and 
meet  if  you  can — the  challenge  which  Miss 
Richmond  presents  in  "Some  Relations 
of  Family  Case  Work  to  Social  Progress."^ 

Certainly  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  stand  out 
as  significant  of  a  growing  vision  combined 
with  a  sober  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
development  of  a  profession  of  social  work 
may  be  a  long  road  but  it  has  been  entered 
upon  hardily,  without  quibbling,  and  with 
clear-eyed  vigor.  Here  again  was  evident 
the  willingness  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
which  are  inalienable  partners  of  the  privi- 
leges we  demand. 

So  from  another  National  Conference 
three  thousand  or  more  social  workers 
carry  back  to  countless  cities  and  towns 
something  of  the  vision  and  possibility  of 
organized,  devoted  effort  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  social  order,  a  recognition  of 

'See  page  99  of  this  issue. "3 
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the  multitudinous  needs  of  human  beings 
who  are  also  social  beings.  Social  work, 
like  democracy,  "must  be  conceived  as  a 
process,  not  a  goal!"  May  we  not  feel  that 
a  conference  of  social  work  is  successful 
not  when  it  can  be  summed  up  under  a 


"key  idea"  but  when  it  recognizes  and 
emphasizes,  as  the  Providence  meetings 
surely  did,  "  a  life  constantly  changing  .  .  . 
institutions  as  only  temporary  cr>'stalliza- 
tions  of  life  forces  .  .  .  right  as  evolving, 
man  as  becoming." 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

CASE  WORK^ 

MARY    E.    HURLBUTT 

Director,    Immigration   Service   Bureau,   National  Department  for  Work  with  Foreign  Born  Women^  ^o*ng 

Women's  Christian  Association 


INTERNATIONAL  case  work  is  a 
provisional  term  chosen  for  a  great 
variety  of  services  rendered  to  indivi- 
duals, when  these  services  deal  with  social 
factors  in  two  or  more  countries.  I  have 
called  it  provisional  because  the  experiment 
made  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  on  which  this  choice  of  name  is 
based  has  been  under  way  only  eighteen 
months,  and,  as  you  will  see,  it  is  possible 
that  some  other  term  than  case  work  would 
more  accurately  describe  the  services  to  be 
rendered. 

I  think  I  should  hardly  venture  to  discuss 
at  this  Convention  a  piece  of  work  so 
embryonic,  were  it  not  imperative  to  make 
social  workers  aware  of  certain  urgent 
problems. 

The  working  definition  I  started  with  is  a 
broad  one  and  could  perhaps  include  the 
case  work  among  foreign-born  families  in 
our  own  communities;  much  of  which, 
although  not  requiring  service  in  foreign 
countries,  still  necessitates  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  an  appreciation  of  and  power  to 
work  with  that  world  of  ideas  and  relation- 
ships, of  attitudes  and  life  habits  which 
are  transplanted  with  every  foreign  family 
migrating  to  this  country — a  world  in  which 
the  family,  especially  its  elder  members, 
live  long  after  their  physical  environment 
has  become  an  American  one. 

Happily,  we  are  growing  more  sensitive 

Kjiven  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at  Providence,  Division  on  the  Immigrant,  TTiursday, 
June  29,  1922. 
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to  our  past  blindness  and  rigidity  in  dealing 
with  foreign  folks.  Most  of  us  at  least  are 
groping  for  information  about  old  world 
backgrounds.  Here  and  there  one  finds  a 
worker,  imaginative  enough,  perceptive 
enough,  experienced  enough,  to  enter  into 
and  share  this  invisible  environment  of  our 
immigrant  population.  There  is  coming, 
too,  a  less  cruelly  hit-or-miss  use  of  inter- 
preters— we  are  gaining  some  inkling  of  the 
pitfalls  involved  in  transferring  thoughts 
through  the  medium  of  two  languages.  It 
would  be  desirable,  but  it  is  not  possible 
this  morning,  to  enlarge  on  this  need  for 
international  mindedness  in  case  work. 

Resourceful  workers  dealing  with  foreign- 
born  people  in  this  country  have  long  been 
able  to  secure  information  and  occasionally 
service  in  foreign  countries  by  corresponding 
with  government  ofiicials,  with  societies, 
with  parish  priests  and  sometimes  with 
the  American  consuls  resident  abroad. 
Information  such  as  that  to  be  obtained 
from  birth  records  and  other  ofiicial  docu- 
ments has  been  secured,  missing  relatives 
have  been  located  and  assistance  obtained 
through  these  channels.  But  this  work  has 
been  scattering  and  on  the  whole,  I  believe, 
inefi^ectual. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  paper  I  want  to 
discuss  a  group  of  problems  hitherto  dis- 
regarded by  social  workers,  to  handle  which 
international  co-operation  must  be  extended 
and  developed. 

May   I   first  summarize  briefly   the  ex- 
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perience  which  has  led  a  few  organizations 
to  pioneer  in  this  field  of  service?  Before 
the  war,  friends  of  the  foreign-born  were 
apprehensively  aware  of  the  injuries  suffered 
by  immigrants  coming  to  this  country. 
No  one  who  knew  them  well  could  hold  the 
comfortable  theory  that  the  hardships 
suffered  by  steerage  passengers  were  always 
temporary  and  insignificant.  We  realized 
that  when  the  venture  is  undertaken  without 
disinterested  advice  or  information,  it  is 
often  destructive  of  family  or  individual 
life;  and  that  hitherto  no  adequate  effort 
had  been  made  on  the  part  of  governments 
or  commercial  agencies  to  handle  this  human 
traffic  in  any  way  except  for  their  own  profit. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  forty- two 
comprising  the  Congressional  Report  on 
Immigration,  made  in  191 1,  gives  an  inkling 
of  the  international  machinery  through 
which  the  immigrant  is  passed,  as  through 
a  hopper,  once  he  signifies  his  intention  to 
leave  his  home.  Several  of  Professor 
Edward  Steiner's  books  vividly  picture  the 
experience  of  European  immigrants,  but 
up  to  the  present  one  is  appalled  at  the 
academic  aloofness  of  most  of  the  serious 
discussion  of  the  migration  problem.  Hu- 
man values  disappear  completely  behind 
such  abstractions  as  racial  mixtures,  labor 
supply,  and  shipping  interests,  so  that  one 
feels  almost  apologetic  in  insisting  that  one 
test  of  any  human  institution  must  be  its 
effect  on  individual  lives.  Of  the  effect  on 
individual  lives  of  the  migratory  process 
and  its  regulations  in  the  interests  of  various 
nations,  we  knew  little  in  1914,  and  still 
know  little  that  is  trustworthy.  The  recent 
prodigious  output  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines impresses  one  chiefly  now  by  its  sen- 
timental inaccuracy  and  now  by  its  un- 
reflecting racial  prejudice. 

The  most  energetic  efforts  toward  protect- 
ing travelers  in  the  past  were  made  by  the 
various  national  committees  interested  in 
the  suppression  of  white  slave  traffic. 
Safeguards  have  been  thrown  around  the 
departure  and  arrival  of  young  women, 
especially,  traveling  alone  in  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  and  to  a 


lesser  degree  in  other  European  countries, 
by  societies  like  the  American  Travelers 
Aid,  the  French  Amies  des  Jeunes  Filles 
and  the  German  Bahnhofs  Mission.  But 
even  if  this  service  were  extended  to  every 
country  and  its  efficiency  developed  as  its 
leaders  hope  it  may  be,  I  think  it  would 
meet  only  in  small  part  the  need  for  inter- 
national social  adjustments. 

The  impetus  for  more  diversified  service 
came  as  a  result  of  the  terrible  disruption 
and  mangling  of  family  life  during  the  war. 
The  offices  of  most  societies  working  for 
foreign-born  people  in  this  country  were 
flooded  with  frantic  inquiries  as  to  how 
relatives  abroad  could  be  communicated 
with  and  helped,  how  a  search  could  be 
made  for  those  lost  in  the  maelstrom  of 
devastation,  how  children  or  old  people 
whose  protectors  had  been  killed  could  be 
brought  to  this  country,  and  how  relatives 
could  attempt  the  journey  to  war-torn 
countries  in  order  to  find  and  bring  back 
safely  their  people  abroad.  Only  those  in 
close  touch  with  the  foreign-born  can  realize 
how  wide-spread  was  their  agony  of  appre- 
hension and  their  helplessness  to  bridge  the 
chasm  of  broken  communications.  Former 
connections  established  between  social  work- 
ers in  this  country  and  societies  or  benevo- 
lent individuals  abroad  had  been  broken, 
and  even  where  they  could  be  re-established 
they  did  not  suffice. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  American 
society  doing  overseas  work  was  flooded 
with  inquiries — ^American  nurses,  relief 
workers,  recreation  leaders,  even  freight 
agents  were  pressed  into  service  and  soon 
found  themselves  lost  among  immigration 
laws,  steamship  regulations,  the  difficulties 
of  transmitting  money,  and  all  the  maze 
of  interlocking  conditions  that  affect  im- 
migrant families,  familiarity  with  which 
is  perfectly  essential  to  any  useful  service. 

Inevitably  two  things  happened.  Some 
organizations  saw  their  regular  work  in 
danger  of  being  swamped  and  withdrew 
from  the  field,  others  whose  resources  and 
purposes  made  it  possible,  adjusted  them- 
selves, put  in  full  time  workers  for  immi- 
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gration  service,  stationing  them  in  the 
countries  from  which  the  largest  number  of 
immigrants  come,  at  the  great  railroad 
junctions  and  at  ports  of  embarkation  and 
arrival.  The  post-war  readjustment  still 
continues — the  reuniting  of  families  and  the 
restless  attempt  to  escape  the  war-fagged 
old  world,  first  retarded  by  defective  trans- 
portation facilities,  has  since  then  been 
made  difficult  by  the  restrictive  immigration 
laws  passed  by  the  United  States,  The 
significant  thing  is  that  in  attempting  to 
serve  in  this  post-war  emergency,  we  have 
found  the  possibility  of  meeting  a  social 
need  which  existed  before  the  war  and  will 
always  exist  as  long  as  the  vicissitudes  of 
travel  occur,  as  long  as  immigration  laws 
are  applied  to  individuals  regardless  of  the 
effect  on  these  individuals'  lives,  and  as 
long  as  the  affairs  of  families  are  interna- 
tionally tangled. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  few 
examples  of  the  problems  we  are  learning  to 
handle. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  inquiries  are 
for  concrete  information  concerning  condi- 
tions of  travel,  eligibility  under  the  immi- 
gration law,  or  procedures  such  as  making 
out  affidavits  and  securing  certificates  of 
birth  or  citizenship  necessary  for  admission. 
Although  most  steamship  offices  are  more 
or  less  equipped  to  give  this  service,  few  of 
them  can  give  patient,  individual  attention 
to  the  complicated  affairs  of  each  family,  and 
only  the  best  of  them  can  be  relied  on  not  to 
color  their  information  according  to  the 
interests  of  their  firm.  Nor  is  there  any 
attempt  in  the  United  States  to  control  the 
operation  of  countless  agents  and  sub-agents 
whose  equipment  is  unreliable  and  whose 
methods  are,  to  say  the  least,  questionable. 

Certain  countries  abroad  have  found  it 
expedient  to  have  a  central  government 
bureau  responsible  for  giving  reliable  dis- 
interested information  to  all  prospective 
emigrants. 

The  number  of  delays  which  may  occur 
at  any  stage  of  the  journey  are  legion.  An 
Armenian  woman  whose  passport  was  made 
out  in  her  maiden  name  reached  Marseilles, 


but  could  not  proceed  until  investigation  and 
an  affidavit  in  this  country  proved  her 
identity  with  the  woman  mentioned  in  her 
husband's  affidavit.  Another  passenger 
was  delayed  for  weeks  while  a  social  worker 
patiently  located  the  various  records  on  her 
case — each  filed  under  a  different  spelling 
of  her  Oriental  name.  At  the  ports  of 
arrival,  where  immigration  officials  are 
pressed  for  time,  this  patient  explanation 
and  adjustment  of  details  consumes  the 
major  part  of  a  social  worker's  time. 

It  is  worth  while  to  illustrate  in  some 
detail  a  second  group  of  problems  requiring 
more  intensive  care  and  centering  around 
people  who  are  deported  from  the  United 
States,  either  when  their  applications  for 
admission  are  refused,  or  after  residence 
here. 

Last  fall  a  little  Czecho-Slovak  girl  was 
excluded.  She  had  been  coming  to  the 
United  States  with  her  mother  to  join  the 
father  who  had  established  a  home  here. 
The  mother  was  admitted,  but  the  child, 
marked  with  a  red  deportation  ticket,  was 
consigned  to  the  steamship  company.  When 
the  relatives  secured  the  help  of  an  immigra- 
tion worker,  an  atttempt  was  made  to  as- 
certain the  child's  safe  arrival  and  care  in 
Czecho-Slovakia.  But  she  didn't  turn  up 
there  and  for  several  months  a  vain  search 
was  made  for  this  stray  waif.  Finally  she 
was  located  in  an  orphan  asylum  in  Liver- 
pool. It  was  possible  to  make  arrangement 
for  her  education  in  a  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded in  Prague.  Her  relatives  in  this 
country  were  interviewed  and  agreed  to  pay 
$50  a  year  to  the  school.  The  child  was 
taken  from  England  to  Czecho-Slovakia 
by  an  immigration  worker.  Obviously  a 
series  of  closely  interlinked  services  on  the 
part  of  workers  stationed  widely  apart  was 
necessary.  Needless  to  say  adjustments  of 
this  kind  require  more  painstaking  and 
skilful  methods  than  the  average  steamship 
office  can  offer. 

This  spring  the  sixteen-year-old  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  baby  was  ordered  deported 
as  an  immoral  character  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  girl  was  devoted  to  her  baby,  and 
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that  the  couple's  plan  had  been  to  marry  on 
the  father's  return  from  military  service. 
In  the  meantime  there  were  American 
friends  ready  to  vouch  for  the  girl's  care  and 
good  behavior.  Under  the  law  this  girl 
would  have  been  deportable  even  had  she 
grown  up  in  the  United  States  and  all  her 
relatives  were  living  here.  There  will  al- 
ways be  danger  of  this  sort  of  ruthless 
execution  of  the  law  until  provision  is  made 
for  investigation  and  recommendation  on 
all  cases  reported  for  deportation  by  a 
worker  whose  official  status  is  recognized  by 
the  government,  who  has  been  carefully 
trained,  not  only  in  the  immigration  law, 
but  in  the  processes  of  social  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

A  third  deportation  case  is  that  of  a  Syrian 
girl  of  seventeen  coming  to  her  brothers,  who 
was  excluded  as  illiterate.  The  long  dan- 
gerous journey  back  to  Syria  was  averted 
for  this  girl  by  providing,  through  relatives 
in  the  United  States,  for  her  board  and 
tuition  in  Paris  while  she  learned  to  read 
and  write  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  step  is  the  education 
of  prospective  immigrants  to  more  intelli- 
gent consideration  of  their  own  plans.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  achievements  in  this 
direction  is  a  booklet  recently  issued  for  dis- 
tribution abroad  by  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  In  simple  language  and  in  a  spirit 
of  friendliness  that  is  sure  to  win  the  immi- 
grant, this  little  book  tells  accurately  and 
practically  "What  Every  Imniigrant  Should 
Know." 

Steamship  companies  can  be  motivated  to 
more  careful  examination  of  passengers 
previous  to  embarkation  by  the  consistent 
enforcement  of  fines  for  bringing  over  in- 
eligible people.  In  some  interior  countries 
where  there  are  branch  steamship  offices, 
immigrants  are  examined  at  the  time  they 
buy  their  tickets,  thereby  avoiding  the  long 
journey  to  the  port.  But  these  examinations 
are  not  satisfactory,  being  designed  prima- 
rily to  weed  out  cases  with  symptoms  liable 
to  be  detected  by  immigration  inspectors. 

A  few  foreign  governments  have  developed 


excellent  systems  of  examination  of  their 
own  nationals  desirous  of  emigrating.  If 
there  were  time,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  summarize  the  Japanese  and  Italian 
systems  and  to  describe  the  concentration 
camp  in  Czecho-Slovakia  where  each  pro- 
spective emigrant  is  examined  and  carefully 
prepared  for  his  journey  by  workers  trained 
in  social  methods.  But  even  should  we 
succeed  in  working  out  with  foreign  govern- 
ments the  examination  of  aliens  abroad, 
reserving  to  them  the  right  of  appeal  to 
Washington  in  certain  cases,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  our  government  would  relinquish 
the  right  to  make  the  final  examination 
at  our  own  ports.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  a  system  of  examination  in  the  home 
country  can  be  perfected.  In  the  meantime 
international  social  service  is  imperative. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
many  aliens — like  the  young  mother  de- 
ported for  immorality — who  are  sent  back 
after  residence  in  this  country.  If  these  ; 
unfortunate  souls  are  Mexicans,  they  are  I 
simply  dumped  across  our  southern  border, 
usually  penniless  and  a  long  way  from  home. 
It  may  be  possible  in  the  future  to  work  out 
a  co-operative  scheme  with  the  socially- 
minded  Mexican  government,  whereby, 
receiving  information  regarding  each  case 
in  advance,  it  would  furnish  provisional 
care  and  return  to  the  home  community 
Mexicans  deported  from  the  United  States 
requiring  such  care.  jHj 

For  people  returned  overseas,  our  govern^^' 
ment  has  in  the  past  taken  no  effective 
responsibility  beyond  the  three  mile  limit. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  its  jurisdiction  could 
be  projected  to  the  countries  of  transit 
over  which  the  immigrant  must  return  to 
his  own  country. 

A  Roumanian  having  embarked  in  France 
may  return  via  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary; 
or  via  Switzerland  and  Jugo-Slavia,  or 
across  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia.  Obviously 
long  stretches  of  the  journey  lie  across 
countries  entirely  indifferent  to  his  fate, 
or  at  the  most  concerned  that  they  shall 
not  be  burdened  with  additional  paupers. 
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Steamship  companies  are  therefore  made 
responsible  for  their  transit.^  There  is 
great  variation  in  the  discharge  of  this 
responsibility.  There  are  lines  which  take 
the  first  possible  opportunity  to  "lose" 
the  immigrant.  Others  regularly  provide 
the  machinery  to  send  the  immigrant  back 
to  the  frontiers  of  his  own  country.  Some 
steamship  companies  make  decent  provision 
for  food  and  lodging  along  the  way.  Ob- 
viously, however,  few  individual  adjust- 
ments can  be  made.  This  human  wreckage 
must  be  delivered  somewhere — at  the  least 
possible  expense. 

There  are  countries  in  which  provision 
for  a  measure  of  social  care  has  developed. 
Rejected  immigrants  returning  from  Canada 
to  England  are  cared  for  by  special  immi- 
gration commissioners  who  try  to  com- 
municate with  the  relatives  in  advance  and 
to  arrange  for  the  return  of  each  alien  to 
his  home.  In  Hamburg,  all  those  needing 
care  are  referred  to  a  social  worker,  rep- 
resenting the  National  Emigration  office. 
Rejected  immigrants  who  reach  Czecho- 
slovakia are  taken  to  the  government 
immigration  barracks  where  each  case 
receives  social  consideration. 

These  are  the  few  examples  of  new  de- 
velopments since  the  war — there  is  urgent 
need  for  further  development  of  this  system 
in  other  countries  and  for  co-ordination  by 
international  convention.  But  no  interna- 
tional convention  can  supply  that  machinery 
which  will  meet  each  individual's  needs. 
For  a  long  time  it  will  be  voluntary  initiative 
which  must  fill  in  the  gaps  and  secure  the 
delicate  and  resourceful  adjustment  of  each 
individual's  problem. 

Requests  come  not  only  for  service  to 
people  in  transit  from  one  country  to 
another,   but  for  co-operation   in   resident 

^Rule  23,  subdivision  i  of  the  Immigration  Laws 
of  i?f7  provides  that  "When  the  immigration  au- 
thorities find  that  an  alien  about  to  be  deported  .  .  . 
requires  special  care  and  attention,  the  steamship 
company  concerned  must  provide  such  care  and  atten- 
tion as  his  condition  calls  for,  not  only  during  the 
ocean  journey,  but  also  .  .  .  during  the  foreign 
inland  journey."  The  weakness  of  this  regulation 
lies  in  the  absence  of  any  machinery-  to  insure  its 
being  obeyed,  and  its  operation  is  usually  limited  to 
insane  persons  and  to  young  children. 


cases  such  as  are  known  to  every  case  work- 
er. Last  year  an  elderly  Polish  woman 
injured  in  a  factory  in  Pennsylvania  dragged 
herself  back  to  Poland,  thinking  to  find 
support  among  her  people.  She  found  a 
poverty-stricken  home,  but  an  inquiry  sent 
to  America  brought  forth  the  fact  that  she 
was  entitled  to  a  pension  which  is  now  paid 
to  her  in  Poland. 

Our  international  service  has  just  com- 
pleted the  investigation  of  relatives'  homes 
in  Czecho-Slovakia  to  which  two  small  half 
orphans  will  be  returned  for  care. 

In  brief,  such  are  the  services  we  are 
rendering.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  important 
to  decide  immediately  whether  we  should 
designate  it  by  the  title  of  international 
case  work,  or  whether  some  title  such  as 
international  adjustment  or  information 
service  would  be  more  accurately  descrip- 
tive. It  is  of  supreme  importance,  however, 
what  methods  we  are  devising,  what  habits 
of  work  we  are  acquiring.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  our  real  difficulties  lie  here. 

In  the  first  place,  the  status  of  the  im- 
migration worker  is  not  yet  clearly  defined. 
On  the  one  hand  she  is  accused  of  being  an 
agent  of  the  government,  or  a  handmaid  of 
the  steamship  company,  on  the  other  of 
being  a  dangerous  advocate  of  the  interests 
of  every  immigrant.  In  the  United  States 
this  anomalous  position  affects  her  privilege 
of  being  present  at  hearings  under  the 
immigration  law,  or  having  access  to  govern- 
ment records.  Is  there  a  solution  in  the 
analogy  with  the  position  of  a  social  worker 
in  the  courts — here  her  function  is  not 
partizan  but  represents  the  interest  of 
society  as  a  whole — and  the  court  can 
exercise  quite  rigorous  discretion  in  refusing 
to  admit  an  undesirable  social  worker. 

Other  special  difficulties  of  immigration 
service  are  due  to  the  brief  contact  of  suc- 
cessive workers  with  each  client  in  transit; 
the  bewildered  and  suspicious  state  of  mind 
of  the  immigrant  and  his  almost  abnormal 
determination  to  carry  out  his  predeter- 
mined purpose;  the  fact  that  the  immigrant 
in  transit  is  torn  out  of  his  normal  setting, 
and  few  sources  of  insight  on  which  to  base 
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a  fair  judgment  are  available;  the  fact  that 
emergent  action  is  often  imperative;  and 
information  is  frequently  obtained  only  by 
cable.  The-  social  worker's  program  is 
usually  narrowly  circumscribed  by  provi- 
sions of  the  immigration  law  or  other  official 
regulation.  The  task  of  the  social  worker 
as  well  as  that  of  the  immigration  official  is 
rendered  infinitely  more  difficult  by  the 
continuous  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
impartial  enforcement  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  people  of  political  influence — an 
interference  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
conviction  on  the  part  of  our  foreign-born 
population  that  only  by  enlisting  such 
political  influence  can  their  affairs  be  pro- 
perly attended  to. 

These  difficult  conditions  make  careful 
case  work  almost  impossible,  and  this  very 
impossibility  tends  to  develop  habits  of 
emergent  and  superficial  work.  Careful 
records  which  are  so  urgently  needed  for  the 
study  of  the  problem  and  the  training  of 
ourselves  as  workers  in  a  new  field  are  diffi- 
cult to  secure.  A  worker  who  speaks  the 
immigrant's  language  and  knows  the  ways 
of  his  people  has  the  only  open  sesame  to 
his  confidence,  yet  the  difficulty  of  finding 
workers  with  even  a  general  social  training 
who  speak  several  languages  and  are  inter- 
nationally minded  is  manifest. 

There  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  techni- 
cal training  available  for  immigration  work- 
ers. We  are  self- trained  and  self- training. 
Our  self-training  is  moreover  rendered  im- 
measurably difficult  by  the 'fact  that  we 
are  a  group  so  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  globe,  yet  our  objective  must  be 
the  working  out  of  a.  common  technique  and 
a  pooling  of  information.  In  large  part  the 
co-ordination  of  method  achieved  thus  far 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  leadership  has 
come  from  a  few  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Although  each  group  has  developed 
a  separate  system  of  international  work 
there  has  been  co-operation  in  many  in- 
stances. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  for  in- 
stance has  sent  out  workers  from  the  United 
States    to    initiate    immigration    work    in 
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several  European  centers.  The  World's 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has 
used  American  workers  for  its  first  experi- 
ments in  Europe,  South  America  and  in  the 
Orient.  I  can  only  tell  you  in  detail  of  the 
plan  of  the  organization  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  In  each 
country  the  work  is  directed  from  a  national 
headquarters  and  these  headquarters  com- 
municate only  with  the  international  head- 
quarters in  regard  to  new  methods,  and  with 
each  other  in  regard  to  individual  cases 
which  are  referred  to  it  by  any  society 
wishing  to  make  use  of  the  service. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  interest 
in  immigrant  problems  and  in  their  intelli- 
gent handling  on  the  part  of  social  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  most 
desirable.  But  if  all  these  scattered  local 
efforts  result  not  in  co-operative  use  of  one  or 
two  international  service  bureaus,  but  in  the 
attempt  to  establish  individual  international 
contacts  and  service  the  result  will  defeat 
its  own  purpose. 

Some  degree  of  national  centralization 
seems  essential,  for  the  sake  of  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  work,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent endless  duplication  and  complications 
in  handling  individual  cases,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  compilation  of  the  necessary 
technical  information  and  in  order  to  secure 
the  most  effective  relationship  to  the  goveri 
ment  immigration  authorities. 

It  is  difficult  to  foreshadow  what  sort  of  a 
centralized  service  one  ought  ultimately 
hope  for. 

May  we  look  forward  to  a  large  part 
this  work  becoming  a  government  function? 
In  several  countries  of  emigration,  interest- 
ing experiments  in  social  care  are  being 
developed  by  the  national  governments. 
Canada  and  Argentine  have  gone  much 
further  than  the  United  States  in  providing 
various  kinds  of  social  care  through  the 
government  or  the  co-operation  of  private 
agencies.  Our  own  government  now  has  a 
permanent  advisory  committee  on  the  Wel- 
fare of  Immigrants.  Its  published  plans  are 
thus  far  limited  to  Ellis  Island  but  conceiva- 
bly they  may  be  extended  in  the  future  to  a 
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national  plan  which  would  include  provision 
for  the  Orientals  coming  into  the  Pacific 
ports  and  those  crossing  our  land  borders. 

The  Immigration  Commission  of  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Labor  has  already 
amassed  valuable  data  and  offers  the  hope, 
not  only  of  becoming  an  effective  clearing 
house  of  information,  but  of  giving  leadership 
to  both  private  and  government  bodies  in 
developing  social  protection  for  immigrants. 

At  present  we  tend  to  provincialize  our 


thinking  on  immigration  questions  and  no 
problem  is  less  susceptible  to  narrow  under- 
standing. We  must  enlarge  our  under- 
standing to  fit  the  scope  of  the  immigrant's 
experience — we  must  multiply  our  resources 
so  that  we  can  meet  his  need  at  every  point. 
Our  problem  is  to  conserve  the  accuracy, 
the  flexibility  and  the  sensitive  personal 
relations  most  often  developed  by  local 
private  effort  and  yet  to  find  an  instrument 
for  the  larger  service  required. 


SOCIAL  CASE  WORK  AND  SPIRITUAL  VALUES^ 

MARY   WILLCOX    GLENN 

Chairman,  Amfrican  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 


DR.  McCRACKEN,  president  of  Vas- 
sar,  recalled  as  an  introduction  to  his 
address  at  the  recent  commencement 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  his 
early  experiences  in  the  Gramercy  neigh- 
borhood, the  locality  in  which  the  school  is 
situated.  He,  as  member  of  a  gang,  had 
there  fought  for  the  right  of  his  youthful 
group  to  codify  and  maintain  its  own  rules 
of  liberty.  The  agent  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  a  newly 
appointed  official,  typified  then  the  oppres- 
sive, meddlesome  adult  attitude  toward  the 
streetfare  rights  of  the  young  boy.  The 
gang,  as  a  consequence  of  his  appointment, 
organized  the  C.  C.  C— Cat  Chasing  Club. 

Dr.  McCracken  gave  a  graphic  account 
of  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  pursuers 
by  the  enraged  agent  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  The 
story  is,  however.  Dr.  McCracken's,  not 
mine.  Its  relevancy  to  my  present  subject 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  club  disbanded  when 
the  members  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  first  and  only  cat  they  caught. 
They  had  organized  to  chase,  not  catch. 
A  cat  in  hand  introduced  a  problem,  for 
whose  solving  no  preparation  had  been 
made. 

I  live  in  the  Gramercy  neighborhood  and 
am  tortured  nightly  by  the  wailing  of  the 

Kjiven  at  the  Opening  Session  of  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work, 
Providence,  June  21,  1922. 


innumerable  descendants  of  those  forbears, 
provocative  of  a  boy's  desire  to  hunt,  not 
to  exterminate,  his  prey.  As  a  resident, 
therefore,  my  unsocial  reaction  to  the  story 
was  regret  at  the  illogical  action  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  Later,  as  a  case  worker,  it  struck 
me  as  being  allegorical.  Our  diagnoses  too 
often  seem  in  the  reading  of  old  case  records 
or  in  the  listening  to  case  histories,  to  in- 
dicate primarily  a  chase  for  facts.  When 
we  have  secured  our  data,  verified  their 
authenticity,  and  tabulated  the  individuals 
they  record,  we  frequently  find  ourselves 
stumped,  like  the  Gramercy  boys'  club,  by 
the  question — what  definite,  fundamental 
change  is  to  be  the  result  of  our  catch.? 
Another  aspect  of  the  allegory  impressed 
me.  In  picturing  those  hot-footed,  small 
boys  chasing  their  cat  around  and  through 
Gramercy  Park,  that  stately,  gracious  relic 
of  old  New  York,  I  could  see  exemplified 
in  their  innocent  sport  the  mob  spirit  itself. 
Roughly  speaking,  their  attitude  toward 
both  cats  and  S.  P.  C.  A.  agents  was  critical, 
destructive.  When  the  chase  ended  with  a 
catch,  they,  breathless,  felt  no  creative 
impulse  to  enable  them  to  synthetize  their 
acts.  So  we  as  case  work  historians  suspend 
judgment.  We  follow  clues,  if  necessarj',  in 
antithetical  and  seemingly  inconsequent 
directions.  We  verify  and  collate  data. 
We  sharpen  our  critical  faculties  and  keep 
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mere  assumptions  out  of  our  records.  But 
my  jealousy  for  the  value  of  our  service 
makes  me  realize  that  in  too  many  instances 
when  we  reach  the  point  at  which  our 
several  findings  have  to  be  brought  into 
relation,  when  the  process  needs  to  shift 
from  the  analytical  to  the  synthetic,  we  are 
nonplussed. 

Every  instance  of  genuine  case  work 
presents  at  some  period  of  its  development 
the  problem  of  integrating,  then  of  assimilat- 
ing the  assembled  material.  The  essential 
must  be  retained,  the  irrelevant  thrown 
into  the  discard.  The  total  is  so  much 
more  than  an  assemblage  of  facts.  The 
creative  case  worker  arrives,  through  power 
of  "indirect  insight,"  to  use  Miss  Rich- 
mond's phrase,  at  the  goal  of  envisaging, 
then  of  stimulating,  of  releasing  a  per- 
sonality. The  scientific  approach  can, 
must  provide  means  for  an  adequate, 
reliable  diagnosis.  But  its  complement, 
might  one  say  its  accomplice,  must  be  the 
artist's  power  to  perceive  personality,  which 
is  something  quite  different  from  ability 
to  describe  individuality.  Personality  rep- 
resents the  magic  touch  which  cements 
diverse  qualities  and  produces  a  personage 
who  eludes  definition.  In  admitting  our 
failure  in  too  many  instances  to  make  good 
our  diagnoses,  I  have  in  mind  at  the  same 
time  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  record 
bear  the  mark  of  the  creative  effort  that 
the  case  work  itself  holds.  Often  one 
catches  in  the  recital  of  a  case  history  the 
recorder's  denial  of  ability  to  bring  the 
subjects  themselves  vividly  before  the  case 
conference.  In  reading  many  a  record 
one  knows  that  a  description  of  the  essential 
quality  which  characterized  a  particular 
client  has  been  omitted  because  it  defied 
transcription  even  though  it  profoundly 
influenced  treatment.  The  crucial  moment 
in  relationships  established  between  client 
and  social  case  worker  lead  to  such  intimate 
contacts  that  a  bald  statement  of  results 
gives  no  true  indication  of  their  import. 
These  crucial  moments  result  in  fellow- 
ship; in  them  the  common  mind  is  won. 

In  recalling  instances  of  such  fine  achieve- 
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ment,  I  lose  the  sense  of  discouragement 
because  of  the  negative  aspect  of  some  cur- 
rent case  work. 

One  knows  that  the  case  work  method 
will  be  used  instinctively,  inevitably,  by 
relative,  friend,  teacher,  employer  when 
he,  socially  speaking,  is  alert  and  realizes 
that  one  who  is  weaker,  less  mature,  less 
resourceful,  is  hard  pressed.  A  diagnosis 
will  then  necessarily  be  made  of  a  given 
situation,  a  given  set  of  circumstances. 
The  solvent  which  will  effect  results  will, 
however,  be  a  shared  sense  of  an  affection, 
a  caring  one  for  the  other,  which  obliterates 
the  consciousness  of  the  means  employed 
to  secure  an  end. 

Trust  comes  when  the  emotional  side 
of  our  nature  is  fed.  "Ultimate  reality 
is  found"  when  relative,  friend,  teacher, 
employer,  social  worker  loses  himself  in 
relationship  with  another  and  conceives 
the  other's  "wishes,  and  longings,  and 
choices  as  equally  real"  with  his  own. 

Anyone  who  lets  himself  go  the  whole 
length  in  meeting  friendship's  claim  at 
a  critical  moment  knows  how  count  of 
time's  passage  is  then  lost.  Spontaneity, 
which  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  right 
relationship,  can  never  be  a  fruit  of  hurried 
contacts.  Preoccupation  kills  revelation 
of  inner  need.  Patience  to  sit  by,  as  it 
were  in  silent  company  with  a  perturbed 
human  being,  becomes  a  necessity. 

What  meaning  has  case  load  to  a  client 
whose  world  is  narrowed  to  the  conception 
of  his  present  torture,  the  belief  in  the 
uniqueness  of  his  suffering?  fl 

Power  to  be  spontaneous,  free  from  pre- 
occupation, to  exercise  patience  lies  so 
infrequently  in  the  control  of  the  case 
worker.  Office  intake  in  relation  to  num- 
ber and  length  of  visits  to  be  made  is  not 
for  him  to  determine.  What  the  spiritual 
results  of  social  case  work  are  to  be  within 
the  next  decade  depends,  we  as  a  body 
know,  in  large  measure  on  our  societies' 
continuing  to  measure  and  then  to  limit 
the  case  load  assigned  to  each  visitor.  We 
need,  however,  to  do  more  than  merely 
to  limit.    We  must  realize  that  but  a  small 
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proportion  of  social  case  workers  are  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  for  making  creative 
contacts.  These  few  should  be  recognized 
as  the  leaven  of  our  service.  Our  societies 
should  meet  the  cost  of  reserving  them  to 
do  the  type  of  case  work  for  which  they  are 
uniquely  fitted.  A  sufficient  salary,  a 
limited  case  load,  a  position  of  distinction 
should  be  their  continuous  portion.  They 
should  be  held  to  their  ordained  social 
task  rather  than  be  diverted  to  occupy 
executive  or  administrative  positions.  They 
should  be  our  case  work  fellows  in  per- 
petuity— our  honor  workers. 

I  wish  that  some  one  of  those  to  whom 
Miss  Richmond  has  brought,  through  her 
speaking  and  writing,  a  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  social  case  work  to  the  whole 
field  of  social  service,  would  lead  the  way 
in  the  adequate  endowment  of  one  such 
fellowship. 

The  vision  presents  itself  of  the  fellow 
of  a  college  in  an  English  University  adding 
year  by  year  to  his  splendid  store  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  humanities  and  enlarging  his 
countrymen's  appreciation  of  their  influence 
on  the  common  life;  and  a  peripatetic, 
social  fellow,  a  student  of  human  relation- 
ships, who  makes  sedulous  application  of 
his  technique  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose 
to  enrich  individual  lives  and  thereby  add  to 
the  total  sum  of  right  living. 

To  turn,  however,  to  another  aspect  of 
our  subject,  social  case  work  and  spiritual 
values — are  we  extensively  and  systemati- 
cally drawing  on  the  forces  of  religion? 
What  emphasis  are  we  placing  on  the  church 
as  a  resource?  Mr.  McLean's  reading  of 
a  cross  section  of  case  records  in  the  office 
of  one  of  our  older  societies  led  him  to 
raise  these  two  questions  at  the  mid-winter 
conference  of  our  staff.  Mr.  McLean 
felt  that  those  records  showed  a  lack  of 
perception  of  the  value  of  effecting  real 
church  contacts. 

Do  we  continue  to  turn  to  the  church 
primarily  for  financial  relief?  Do  we  look 
to  her  chiefly  as  a  means  of  lessening  the 
burden  of  raising  money  in  behalf  of  in- 
dividual   families?      Do    we    speak    com- 


placently within  our  own  circle  of  the 
importance  of  letting  the  minister  and  the 
church  visitor  know  how  we  think  the 
church's  alms  should  be  administered, 
rather  than  discuss  how  to  learn  from  the 
church  what  her  true  gift  may  be? 

Our  case  work  commonplace  is  that  not 
what  is  done  for  a  man  counts  but  what  he  is 
inspired  to  do  for  himself.  Yet  we  ignore 
too  frequently  the  church's,  the  synagogue's 
significance  as  the  embodiment  of  spiritual 
aspiration  and  experience. 

The  church  implies  a  way  of  life.  She 
teaches  that  the  several  members  of  the 
social  body  must  recognize  their  common 
responsibility  for  creating  a  society  in 
which  the  appropriate  function  of  each  will 
be  admitted  and  fulfilled.  To  answer  in 
part  my  own  question,  we  show,  at  least 
many  of  us  do,  in  dealing  with  our  clients 
our  readiness  to  turn  to  the  church  primarily 
for  the  acquisition  of  goods.  The  church,  if 
her  value  be  so  rated,  becomes  in  our  estima- 
tion a  little  less  important  than  the  hospital 
or  clinic — they  effect  tangible  cures. 

No  wonder,  if  such  be  our  conception, 
that  the  effort  to  restore  clients  to  health 
takes  possession  of  us  and  leads  us  too  often 
to  pursue  health  almost  to  the  point  of 
exclusion  of  other  means  of  social  treatment. 

The  use  we,  in  behalf  of  our  clients,  make  of 
the  church,  of  any  church  body,  must  depend 
on  the  part  religion  plays  in  our  own  lives. 

The  church  is  the  ultimate  source  of  a 
genuinely  liberal  attitude  toward  all  our 
fellows,  not  alone  those  of  our  own  class  or 
kind.  Through  her,  strength  may  be  won  to 
do  the  hard  spade  work  which  will  reach  the 
root  of  social  difficulties  and  let  in  curative 
heat  and  moisture.  Social  work  in  behalf 
of  individuals  or  groups,  which  is  not 
prompted  and  sustained  by  religion,  seems 
to  me  to  float  like  toy  balloons  in  an  un- 
propitious  atmosphere.  Their  collapse  is 
assured.  Each  as  it  falls  adds  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  assert  that  every  man  has  the 
right  to  pursue  his  own  ends  regardless  of 
the  consequences  to  those  outside  his  own 
area  of  personal  satisfaction,  that  in  the 
long  run  no  other  philosophy  counts. 
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Religion  points  to  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing the  other  man's  value,  of  thinking  of 
his  worth  more  than  of  our  own  ease.  Case 
work  is  a  means  of  social  quickening  in  pro- 
portion to  its  power  to  shift  emphasis  from 
the  self  to  the  other  fellow.  We  case  work- 
ers may  take  the  members  of  families  to 
clinics  and  hospitals.  We  may  hold  children 
at  school,  provide  vocational  training  for 
them,  get  jobs  for  young  and  old,  put  the 
defectives  in  institutions,  invoke  court  ac- 
tion. But  even  though  we  use  all  available 
resources,  we  shall  not  have  secured  the 
substance  of  creative  service  unless  at  each 
point  of  contact  made  for  our  client  we  have 
imparted  our  faith  in  his  worth  and  have 
won  from  each  co-operating  agent  a  belief 
in  his  improvability. 

A  dentist  who  had  specialized  in  treat- 
ment of  cases  of  faulty  occlusion,  especially 
with  soldiers  who  had  fractured  jaws,  was 
telling  me  this  winter  of  his  effort  to  raise 
money  for  additional  clinics.  He  had  pre- 
viously emphasized  the  nice  care  that  each 
patient  required.  My  comment  was  that 
the  effectiveness  of  his  clinics  would  depend 
on  his  enlistment  of  dental  college  graduates 
who  were  trained  and  minded  to  give  as  in- 
dividual and  close  attention  to  each  patient 
as  did  he  himself.  He  made  no  comment 
at  the  time,  but  when  I  saw  him  several 
weeks  later  he  said,  "I  have  been  thinking  of 
what  you  said  about  personnel.     It's  true." 

We  members  of  the  American  Association 
for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  are 
fortunate  in  having  the  family  as  our  unit 
of  service.     Our  case  work  experience  em- 


phasizes the  knowledge,  won  from  our  own 
raising  in  well-ordered  homes,  that  it  nor- 
mally is  within  the  home  that  children 
acquire  a  sense  of  responsibility,  learn 
obedience,  realize  that  suffering  must  be 
vicariously  borne.  Within  the  home,  en- 
during personal  relationships  are  established. 
They  most  truly  reveal  God  Himself. 

Our  loyalty  to  the  family  has  its  basis  in 
reverence — reverence  for  age,  for  youth, 
for  immaturity;  tenderness  toward  the 
weak;  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  obliga- 
tions; the  free  sharing  of  opportunities;  the 
will-to-make-good;  faith  in  God — these  are 
the  spiritual  values  of  family  life.  Their 
practice  can  become  common  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  only  in  proportion  to 
their  having  been  cultivated  within  the 
home  itself.  For  the  family  is  the  breeding 
place  for  the  race  of  life,  the  inmost  spot 
in  which  courage  to  live  is  accumulated, 
initiative  is  fostered,  responsibility  defined, 
sacrifices  instinctively  rendered. 

We  as  a  group  know  that  though  many 
more  types  of  specialized  case  work  be 
developed  through  the  agency  of  school, 
hospital,  workshop,  court,  our  service  will 
continue  to  be  essential.  After  a  man's 
mind  is  fed,  body  tended,  livelihood  secured, 
social  interests  safeguarded,  his  spirit  still 
calls  for  succor.  Through  human  and 
divine  relationships  his  soul's  need  is  met. 
If  we  hold  fast  to  our  creed  of  the  family  as 
the  unit,  we  can  be  one  of  the  integrating 
forces  which,  with  religion  as  its  guide,  help 
men,  through  making  good  in  the  home,^ 
to  treat  all  mankind  as  their  fellows. 


ROOTS^ 
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CLARE    M.  TOUSLEY 

New  Tork  Charity  Organization  Society 


THE  week  before  Christmas  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  promised  Tony's 
mother  that  she  could  have  some  one 
extra  desired  article  to  celebrate  the  Yule- 
tide.  She  pondered  five  days  and  five  nights 
and  then  made  her    request — a    new  skirt, 

'Given   at   group   meeting,   American   Association, 
Providence,  Thursday,  June  29,  1922. 


durable  yet  comely.  The  visitor,  a  little 
uncertain  of  Mrs.  C's  proportions,  left  a  note 
of  inquiry  under  the  tenement  door.  On 
her  return  to  the  oflnice  she  found  that  Tony 
had  left  on  her  desk  a  long  grubby  top  string, 
knotted  and  laid  in  a  perfect  circle  on  the 
blotter.  In  the  middle  of  the  circle  Tony's 
own    handwriting    interpreted    the    string. 
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"Dear  Missus,"  it  read,  "Please  this  is  the 
size  of  me  mudders  shape."  Simple  and  to 
the  point  was  Master  Tony,  using  his  own 
top  string  and  terminology  instead  of  the 
dressmaker's  flourishes.  And  so  I  am  going 
to  emulate  Tony  in  drawing  on  my  own  ex- 
perience to  discuss  in  simple  top-string 
fashion  what  it  is  we  want  in  publicity  and 
how  we  can  go  about  getting  it. 

First  of  all,  I  feel  that  having  some  defi- 
nite publicity  program  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  stout  growth  and  progress  of  our 
organization.  Public  good  will  is  like  snow: 
it  lies  all  about  us,  but  how  are  we  going  to 
get  at  it  and  attach  it  to  ourselves  and  our 
work?  That  depends  on  the  definiteness 
and  scope  of  our  publicity  program.  Using 
the  work  of  our  organization  as  a  nucleus, 
we  must  set  this  snowball  in  motion  to 
gather  around  itself  increasingly  the  good 
will  in  our  community.  Good  will  begets 
good  will  and  our  snow  ball  grows  if  steadily 
pushed  with  vigor  and  purpose  along  well- 
chosen  lines.  If  good  will  is  a  cumulative 
thing,  we  must  not  neglect  it  for  long  periods 
of  time,  leaving  our  snow  ball  to  become 
static  or  slowly  melt  away.  The  publicity 
that  counts  is  the  steady,  stable  sort,  not  the 
sporadic  and  flashy  which  all  too  often  ac- 
companies a  financial  drive. 

Let  us  consider  two  kinds  of  publicity: 
(i)  written  publicity  and  (2)  spoken  pub- 
licity, from  the  educational  angle,  not  the 
financial.  One  of  the  hardest  problems  is  to 
get  at  the  material  for  publicity.  We  are 
marooned  at  central  office,  high  and  dry 
from  the  stream  of  concrete  social  problems. 
If  we  ring  up  some  district  worker  she  will 
ponder  in  the  midst  of  her  always  too  busy 
day  and  then  express  the  fear  that  she  has 
nothing  for  use.  Usually  it  is  because  she 
does  not  understand  just  what  has  news  or 
feature  value — her  slant  toward  her  families 
is  too  close.  How,  then,  are  we  to  get  the 
material  to  show  the  public  what  the  philo- 
sophy of  case  work  is?  This  year  in  the 
New  York  Society  we  organized  a  district 
reporting  staff.  Each  district  was  asked  to 
elect  from  its  own  workers  one  who  was  best 
fitted  to  act  as  reporter.    Then  the  publicist 
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met  with  these  twelve  district  reporters 
and  explained  what  she  wanted.  What  is 
an  incipient  feature  story?  How  does  one 
get  a  nose  for  news  ?  What  sort  of  thing  does 
a  newspaper  want?  They  were  asked  for 
one  story  a  month,  written  by  themselves  or 
by  others  in  the  district.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  fairly  wide  participation  by  both  volunteers 
and  paid  staff  in  publicity  writing.  When 
these  stories  came  in  they  were  sorted  for 
various  uses — some  for  the  monthly  bulletin 
to  contributors,  some  to  newspapers,  one  or 
two  saved  for  magazine  articles  and  so 
forth.  Where  possible  they  were  used  as 
signed  articles  in  order  to  encourage  the 
literary  effort  of  the  reporters.  This  ex- 
perience proved  of  much  value  to  the  re- 
porter herself  for  she  learned  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  interpreting  her  cause  to  the  lay 
public.  Only  a  minimum  of  time  was  re- 
quired, as  stories  scribbled  on  L  train  or  at 
clinic  were  joyfully  accepted.  One  of  the 
most  delightful  stories  ever  published  for  the 
Society  was  written  by  a  district  secretarj* 
and  came  out  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
under  the  caption  "How  William  Saw  the 
Queen." 

As  a  part  of  the  effort  to  build  up  a  con- 
tinuous interest  in  interpreting  our  work  to 
the  lay  public  we  started  a  semi-monthly 
house  organ  for  all  employees.  This  publi- 
cation which  is  multigraphed  on  bright 
yellow  paper  appears  under  the  name  of 
Column  Write,  and  to  it  are  attached  clip- 
pings of  most  of  our  newspaper  publicity. 
The  Column  contains  news  of  the  day  and  of 
district  activities,  much  of  which  is  supplied 
by  the  twelve  district  reporters,  new  ideas, 
discussions  of  policies  and  other  matters, 
as  well  as  an  occasional  cheerful  bit  like  the 
story-  of  Tony  and  the  shoe  string.  Where 
the  personnel  of  an  organization  is  scat- 
tered in  districts  and  meets  rarely,  a  house 
organ,  informal,  brief  and  inexpensive,  can 
be  a  medium  of  acquaintance  and  an  aid 
to  esprit  de  corps. 

A  district  reporting  staff  therefore  has 
been  invaluable  in  getting  material  which 
will  give  the  public  a  vital  picture  of  every- 
day happenings  and  decisions  within  the 
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Society  and  has  enabled  the  publicist  to 
keep  to  what  is  considered  a  fairly  high 
standard  in  publicity — one  printed  article  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  Through  the 
Column  the  entire  staff  sees  these  articles 
and  can  thus  answer  intelligently  any 
challenges  they  may  meet  during  the  day's 
work. 

In  organizing  a  publicity  program,  effort 
should  be  made  to  make  it  as  varied  as 
possible,  for  newspapers  soon  tire  of  just 
one  slant.  There  seem  to  me  to  be  four 
rather  general  approaches  to  the  newspapers 
which  we  can  use — the  news  story,  the  edi- 
torial, the  feature,  and  what  we  might  call 
"Johnny-on-the-spot"  publicity.  The  se- 
curing of  editorial  space  is  rare  but  can  often 
be  accomplished  by  personal  interview  if  a 
striking  civic  issue  is  at  stake  or  if  the  society 
is  having  a  25th  Anniversary,  a  financial 
crisis  or  a  new  president.  The  second  kind, 
the  news  story,  is  an  effective  but  rather 
infrequent  source  of  publicity,  for  it  has  to 
concern  itself  with  some  meeting  or  event 
that  is  of  general  interest  and  is  taking 
place  yesterday  or  today.  News  stories 
should  usually  be  written  up  in  interview 
form;  for  example,  "Yesterday,"  said  Mr. 
Purdy  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  "the  Prince  of  Wales  called  to 
study  the  index  system  now  being  used  by 
our  Social  Service  Exchange."  Nobody 
would  deny  the  news  value  of  such  an  an- 
nouncement. 

As  for  the  third  type,  the  feature  story, 
it  is  a  valuable  and  much  neglected  field. 
Many  case  work  organizations  think  that, 
because  it  is  difficult,  the  story  of  case 
work  cannot  be  told  in  popular  form.  For 
that  reason,  they  play  up  their  health  work 
or  various  pathetic  family  situations  with 
the  accent  on  material  relief.  This  taking 
the  line  of  least  resistance  leaves  us  mis- 
understood by  the  community  when  case 
work  issues  have  to  be  met  in  the  open  and 
may  be  fatal.  It  may  also  be  interpreted  in 
the  way  that  one  man  described  to  me. 
"You  see,"  he  said,  "the  X  Society  features 
its  health  work  and  the  preventive  side  rather 
than  the  palliative  side  of  its  case  work." 
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Red  rags  were  a  delicate  pink  compared 
to  the  effect  this  challenge  had  on  the 
writer — who  proceeded  to  show  the  gentle- 
man the  preventive  value  of  constructive 
case  work.  What,  then,  are  some  of  the 
selling  points  of  case  work  and  how  can  it  be 
sold?  One  of  the  best  ways  is  to  meet 
openly  some  of  the  most  popularly  mouthed 
criticisms  with  a  good  story.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Sunday  edition  that  printed 
"Red  Tape  to  the  Rescue,"  showing  how  one 
little  boy  was  saved  because  a  society  would 
not  bundle  him  off  to  an  institution  as  it 
was  requested  till  it  knew  the  facts.  This 
was  contrasted  with  the  story  of  anothei 
boy  who  was  the  victim  of  the  "snap 
judgment"  of  some  well  meaning  persor 
which  proved  (too  late)  to  be  wrong.  Or  takt 
the  story  called  "One  Hundred  Per  Cenl 
Overhead,"  showing  the  dramatic  result: 
our  Society  accomplished  with  a  famil}| 
where  there  was  no  relief  needed,  but  where* 
the  long  services  of  the  Charity  Organizatior, 
Society  had  been  invaluable  to  the  famil}! 
and  the  community.  Almost  any  editor  will 
gladly  print  such  be-coated  case  work  prinj 
ciples,  for  he  knows  the  public  is  interested! 
Think  of  the  story  you  could  write  for  inj 
stance  under  the  title  "One  Hundred  Pej 
Cent  Overhead."  Of  course  there  are  othej 
sources  of  supply  for  feature  stories  such  a 
the  work  of  your  home  economist,  why  yot; 
want  volunteers,  what  they  do,  and  so  on! 
but  I  feel  we  have  not  tried  hard  enough  t<| 
select  a  few  of  our  basic  principles  and  dres 
them  up  in  popular  form.  And  it  is  with 
third  type  of  publicity  that  we  can  enlist  | 
aid  of  newspaper  acquaintances  among 
ture  writers  who,  when  we  get  them  groome 
to  our  point  of  view,  will  do  for  us  many 
story  which  we  could  not  place  ourselveii 

As  for  the  fourth  type  of  publicity,  whic 
we    have    called    the    Johnny-on-the-S; 
kind,   I   feel   convinced   that   the   public 
more  impressed  by  it  than  by  any  of  t!i 
others.     Doing  this  sort  of  publicity  mea 
watching  the  papers  very  closely  each  daj, 
perhaps  having  some  one  clip  them  for  yoi 
and  then  answering  anything  that  possibl 
has  a  bearing  on  your  work.     For  instani 
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in  the  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  column  of  the 
New  York  Sun  appeared  one  letter  entitled 
"Find  World  Cruel  to  the  Sick,"  from  a 
man  who  said  he  had  tuberculosis  and  no- 
body would  help  him.  Our  Society  answered 
this  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Editor  telling 
just  what  we  are  here  for  and  asking  the 
man  to  come  in.  Our  letter  was  then  an- 
swered by  two  or  three  other  open  letters 
from  readers  complimenting  the  city  on 
having  a  society  that  showed  such  interest 
in  people  in  trouble.  Perhaps  a  letter  ap- 
pears from  a  citizen  on  the  subject  of  public 
begging.  Answer  it  and  get  some  construc- 
tive ideas  across.  Sometimes  the  public 
criticizes  the  methods  of  charitable  organi- 
zations. Don't  pass  up  such  a  challenge. 
Meet  it. 

In  one  of  our  newspapers  is  a  column 
conducted  by  the  "Inquiring  Reporter" 
who  every  night  asks  the  same  question  of 
five  people  chosen  at  random  and  prints 
their  answers.  One  night  he  asked  "Is 
charity  well  directed  in  your  city.''"  Four 
out  of  the  five  said  no  and  gave  as  their 
reasons  the  common  misconceptions  we 
always  hear.  This  gave  us  a  chance  to 
answer  the  criticisms  in  the  "Letter  to  the 
Editor"  column,  and  the  running  fire  be- 
tween ourselves  and  several  interested 
readers  appeared  in  the  paper  for  a  week, 
getting  considerable  space  and  attention 
and  giving  readers  a  different  idea  of  case 
work.  In  this  way  the  strike-while-the-iron- 
is-hot  method  has  not  only  news  value,  but 
feature  and  editorial  as  well,  and  makes  your 
public  feel  that  your  society  is  a  progressive 
one,  not  standing  on  its  past  laurels,  but 
ready  to  meet  any  new  need. 

If  weeks  go  by  and  no  fitting  chance 
comes  to  answer  some  article,  then  throw 
out  something  to  the  public  on  your  own 
hook  by  submitting  a  letter  on  some  subject 
close  to  the  interests  of  your  organization. 
You  may  get  a  four  line  nibble  or  even  a 
thirty  line  bite  in  response  to  your  literary 
casting. 

There  are,  then,  many  varieties  of  ap- 
proach in  social  work  publicity  and  it  is  the 
steady  drip-drip  on  public  opinion  that  is 


going  to  entrench  you  each  week  more 
solidly  with  your  community.  It  is  roots  we 
need  in  our  community,  so  that  every  ill 
wind  that  blows  won't  blight  us,  and  these 
roots  come  only  as  a  result  of  cultivation 
and  slow,  steady  growth. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  our  publicity 
program — spoken  publicity — how  can  it  be 
organized  ? 

First  of  all  I  think  that  simply  speaking 
when  asked  is  a  pretty  weak-kneed  program 
for  our  organization.  Surely  we  have  a 
civic  obligation  that  is  more 'vital  than 
that.  Our  job  should  be  to  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  interpret  our  work  before  all 
kinds  of  groups — not  just  the  embryonic 
donor  group.  For  the  public  by  whose  grace 
we  stand  or  fall  is  a  composite  and  it  is  that 
composite  which  we  must  reach  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  Case  work,  if  thought  out  in 
appropriate  terms,  can  be  "sold"  to  a 
mothers'  club,  an  eighth  grade  class,  a 
political  club,  finishing  school,  college  or 
rotary  club  equally  well — which  demands 
perhaps  lOO  per  cent  versatility  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker,  but  it  can  be  done.  It  is  a 
question  then  of  organizing  such  a  program. 
Here  again  may  we  speak  of  an  experiment 
which  met  with  fair  success  in  the  New  York 
Society.  Each  district  committee  was 
asked  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  on  ex- 
tension work.  It  was  the  business  of  this 
committee  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  each 
district  committee  member  as  well  as  of  each 
staff  member,  to  see  how  each  might  be 
used  as  a  channel  in  reaching  public  opinion. 
One  member  belonged  to  a  church  club  and 
was  asked  to  arrange  for  a  speaking  date; 
another  was  a  high  school  teacher  and 
secured  an  assembly  talk.  And  so  it  went, 
including  social  clubs,  advertising  groups, 
a  doctors'  conference,  a  colored  ministers' 
convention.  Democratic  Women's  Club, 
private  schools,  and  so  forth — not  a  financial 
drive  but  a  plain  informal  educational 
campaign  which  we  hope  to  keep  on  with 
indefinitely.  It  is  a  program  where  volun- 
teers and  lay  committee  members  can  be  of 
great  value,  and  such  service  makes  stronger 
their  ties  of  interest  in  our  society.    They 
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can  reach  groups  we  never  could  touch  and 
social  work  sympathizers  are  thus  multiplied 
one  hundred  fold  at  each  turn. 

Who  shall  do  the  speaking  after  the  dates 
are  made?  -  Ideally  it  should  be  done  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  district  secretaries 
and  their  staff  and  by  case  work  volunteers. 
They  know  their  local  communities  best  and 
by  making  frequent  public  appearances  in 
them  gain  for  the  society  a  more  solid  com- 
munity standing  which  cannot  help  but 
result  in  support  and  financial  backing. 
Furthermore,  the  necessity  of  crystallizing 
her  case  work  philosophy  and  translating  it 
into  terms  that  our  citizens  can  comprehend 
gives  the  staff  worker  a  valuable  tool  which 
she  has  seldom  had  previously.  But  with 
the  present  organization  in  our  societies  the 
district  secretary  has  only  time  for  a  mini- 
mum of  community  work  and  practically  no 
public  speaking.  We  therefore  hope  to  see 
the  day  not  far  off  when  she  can  have  an 
associate  of  equal  training,  pay,  and  caliber 
so  that  between  them  they  can  divide  the 
seven  or  eight  primary  district  secretary 
functions  and  daily  community  work  will 
go  hand  in  hand  in  importance  with  case 
work.  For  all  the  newspaper  and  general 
publicity  in  the  world  cannot  oifset  the 
damaging  effects  of  case  work  misunder- 
standings and  community  misgivings  based 
on  neighborhood  hearsay.  Obviously  the 
best  opportunities  for  real  publicity  come 
through  the  daily  contacts  of  district 
staffs.  But  who  has  time  to  follow  up  the 
minister's  comment  that  it  would  be  nice 
if  someone  could  come  over  some  day  and 
talk  with  the  church  workers,  or  the  prin- 
cipal's suggestion  that  her  teachers  ought 
to  know  more  about  this?  For  the  publicity 
program  of  the  sub-committee  hits  for  the 
most  part  the  high  spots  and  these  incidental 
suggestions  made  in  the  course  of  the  day's 
work  are  perforce  neglected.  I  have  often 
thought  with  regret  of  the  lost  opportunity 
during  my  first  days  as  a  visitor.  I  was 
fresh  from  a  Labor  Problems  Class  and  won 
over  the  brother  of  one  client  to  our  whole 
family  plan  through  a  spontaneous  gush 
about  the  present  situation   of  the   long- 


shoremen. Mr.  A,  it  seems,  was  head  of  a 
certain  longshoremen's  local  and  his  instant 
suggestion  was  that  I  come  down  on  Satur- 
day night  and  talk  to  the  men  about  social 
work  so  the  longshoremen  could  help  us 
when  possible.  He  promised  to  raffle  off  a 
keg  of  beer  to  insure  a  crowd.  The  very 
thought  appalled  me  and  there  was  no  one 
else  at  the  office  who  would  do  it  so  the 
longshoremen  are  still  innocent  on  the 
subject  of  case  work  principles.  Zounds! 
What  an  opportunity!  Just  the  sort  of  a 
chance  with  racial  groups  that  social  work- 
ers miss — according  to  John  Daniels  in  his 
"America  via  the  Neighborhood."  If  some 
one  on  the  district  staff  were  responsible  for 
community  contacts  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  tie  up  these  loose  ends  and  entrench  our- 
selves more  sotindly  in  each  district.  Such 
a  person  would  also  be  the  means  of  or- 
ganizing a  stronger,  more  active,  and  more 
representative  district  com.mittee  whose 
weekly  program  could  be  broader  and  more 
varied  than  at  present. 

But  pending  this  millennium — what? 
Who  shall  fill  the  speaking  engagements 
made  by  the  sub-committees?  Certain  it  is 
that  some  one,  perhaps  the  publicist,  should 
head  up  such  a  program  and  be  the  clearing 
house  for  opportunities  which  the  director 
and  various  members  of  the  central  office 
staff  should  fill.  This  person  also  should 
be  responsible  for  making  such  talks  when 
no  one  else  is  available  and  in  general  for 
promoting  the  whole  program  and  seeing 
to  it  that  the  s,ub-committees  are  on  the 
job.  He  should  also  be  constantly  seeking 
other  opportunities  for  public  speaking 
through  different  channels.  A  series  of 
letters  to  high  school  principals  this  year 
meant  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  stor>' 
of  case  work  to  10,000  children.  Another 
sort  of  plan  with  the  private  schools  is 
going  to  bring  our  message  to  them.  Thou-' 
sands  of  our  future  citizenry — what  a 
chance,  what  an  obligation!  We  believe  in, 
having  health  programs  presented  to  our 
school  children  in  working  toward  a  bettei 
knowledge  of  health  problems  by  the  coming 
generation.    Aren't  social  problems  equally 
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important,  social  as  well  as  health  respon- 
sibilities understandable,  and  some  social 
catastrophes  therefore  preventable? 

Family  social  work  is  not  inherently  a 
popular  cause.  It  is  too  complex  and  philo- 
sophical in  content  and  not  single  track 
enough  in  objective.  It  does  not  call  up 
any  one  appealing  mental  concept  such  as 
the  public  health  nurse  with  her  blue  uniform 
and  black  bag  that  comes  to  mind  when 
public  health  nursing  is  mentioned.  No, 
we  must  work  for  our  public  approval,  using 
all  our  facilities  for  both  written  and  spoken 
publicity,    leaving    no    stone    unturned    in 


reaching  new  audiences  in  new  ways.  Such 
effort,  however,  does  pay  in  the  long  run. 
The  money  spent  on  it  brings  money  back 
to  us  from  those  we  have  reached  in  these 
communities,  they  in  turn  bring  others,  and 
even  though  we  could  get  our  support  from 
a  handful  of  wealthy  men,  we  cannot  afford 
to  appear  so  self-sufficient  and  smug.  The 
more  widespread  our  basis  of  support  and 
the  broader  our  publicity  problem,  the 
nearer  shall  we  come  to  growing  community 
roots  without  which  one  day  we'll  blow  away 
and  be  unwept  and  unsung.  Yes — roots — 
that's    what   we    need — community    roots. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK 

Providence,  June  21-29,  ^9^2 


THE  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, June  22,  at  Sayles  Hall,  Providence.  The 
volume  of  business  to  be  transacted  necessitated  an 
adjourned  session  on  Tuesday,  June  27. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  class 
of  1925,  and  to  fill  unexpired  vacancies  in  the  classes 
of  1923  and  1924,  were  elected  as  follows:  1923 — 
Miss  Constance  Biddle,  Philadelphia;  1924 — Mr. 
Spencer  Erwin,  Philadelphia;  1925 — Mr.  Robert  VV. 
de  Forest,  New  York;  Mr.  Stockton  Raymond,  Bos- 
ton; Miss  Amelia  Sears,  Chicago;  Mr.  E.  Sidney 
Barr>',  Hartford;  Miss  Margaret  Curtis,  Boston; 
Mrs.  John  G.  Oliver,  Cleveland;  and  Mr.  F.  N.  Staple- 
ford,  Toronto. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  the  association  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Bonnell,  who  has 
served  faithfully  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  seven  years  and  as  treasurer  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  five  years. 

The  full  minutes  of  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Association,  with  copies  of  committee  reports,  will 
be  sent  to  member  societies  later  in  the  month. 


THE  Committee  on  Content  of  Family  Case  Work 
of  the  American  Association  presented'  a  tenta- 
tive preliminary  report  at  a  meeting  for  case 
workers.  Seven  speakers  presented  the  minimum 
standards  which  may  be  expected  in  family  case  work 
in  relation  to  attitude,  information,  diagnosis,  plan 
and  treatment,  development  of  community  resources, 
and  records.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  time  for 
discussion,  but  we  hope  some  of  the  workers  who  were 
present  or  who  may  be  interested  enough  to  send  to 
^Friday,  June  23,  1922. 
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the  Association  for  a  mimeographed  copy  of  the  report 
will  be  willing  to  criticize  and  comment  on  the  sug- 
gestions outlined. 

THE  general  secretaries'  dinner' — which  this  year 
astonished  itself  by  becoming  a  luncheon  at  a 
delightful  country  club — centered  around  two 
major  points  of  discussion:  first,  a  plea  for  more 
adequate  participation  of  the  staff  as  a  whole  in  meet- 
ing the  general  problems  of  family  societies;*  and 
second,  the  relation  of  member  societies  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work.* 

There  was  general  acquiescence  in  the  suggestion 
that  questions  of  limiting  intake,  curtailment  of  work, 
changes  in  salary  schedules,  and  so  on,  should  not  be 
settled  by  the  board  without  at  least  a  hearing  by  the 
staff  members,  whether  district  secretaries  or  visitors. 
Not  only  does  such  participation  bring  to  the  problem 
the  advantage  of  group  thinking  but,  more  important 
still,  the  thinking  of  that  group  which  is  most  vitally 
concerned  in  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  society. 

That  the  case  workers  of  a  society  can  and  do  make 
a  big  contribution  when  called  on  to  advise  with  the 
board  and  general  secretary  was  amply  illustrated. 
The  no  less  obvious  point  that  only  if  such  participa- 
tion is  granted  will  the  keenest  and  best  workers 
continue  in  case  work  was  not  stressed. 

The  free  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Raymond's 
thesis  that  member  societies  are  the  American  Associa- 
tion brought  out  strongly  the  sense  of  interdependence 
between  the  local  agencies  and  their  national  depart- 

'Thursday,  June  22,  1922. 

^Group  Thinking  and  Participation,  by  Emil  G. 
Steger. 

'Relation  of  Member  Societies  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation, by  Stockton  Raymond  and  Miss  Mary  Russell. 
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ment.  Both  Miss  Russell  and  Mr.  Raymond  spoke 
concretely  of  the  services  which  the  Association  can 
and  does  render  the  local  work,  and  how  not  only  the 
secretary  but  the  local  board  of  directors  may  recog- 
nize and  utilize  these  services.  The  realization  that 
the  Association  will  develop  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  made  upon  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping standards  of  case  work  is  a  challenge  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  Association  and  its  membership. 


DOES  the  function  of  case  work  cease  when  exist- 
ing resources  have  been  used  to  adjust  as  far 
as  possible  an  individual  difficulty?  An  em- 
phatic no  was  the  answer  of  the  small  city  workers 
at  their  luncheon  meeting  on  Saturday,  June  24.^ 
If  wholesome  recreation  does  not  exist,  said  Miss 
Austin,  the  family  worker  must  stimulate  or  organize 
it.  She  will  find  in  the  stories  of  her  families  ample 
demonstration  of  the  need,  and  with  this  demonstra- 
tion in  hand  some  valuable  resource,  such  as  the  dances 
on  the  pier  at  Newburgh,  may  result. 

Similarly  Miss  Stratton  showed  how,  even  in  a 
town  of  S.ooo,  facilities  for  dental  care  and  other 
clinics  may  be  created.  One  definite  achievement  of 
good  dentistry  in  helping  to  clear  up  a  family  problem 
will  extract  an  appropriation  for  a  dental  clinic  from 
the  local  authorities;  and  one  concrete  tale  of  a  life 
baffled  and  hopeless  because  of  disease  may  start  the 
machinery  which  will  give  medical  care  to  many. 
As  Miss  Mills  so  well  pointed  out,  the  thrill  of  the 
small  city  job  lies  in  this  very  challenge  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  worker,  to  whom  each  family  problem  may 
offer  ammunition  for  the  creation  of  resources  which 
will  both  prevent  and  cure. 


IF  WE  could  have  been  a  so-called  ccw>perating 
agency  at  any  time  in  the  world's  history  we  are 
inclined  to  think  we  would  like  to  have  been  a 
family  worker — or,  since  we  find  ourselves  so  definitely 
in  the  plural,  several  family  workers — at  Athens  in 
the  Fifth  Century  B,  C.  Hippocrates,  we  gather, 
not  only  was  the  first  to  keep  records  (did  he  not  have 
case  books  in  the  form  of  votive  tablets  in  his  hospital.?) 
but  since  he  was  as  much  teacher  as  clinical  physician 
he  seems  to  have  been  particularly  jolly  about  giving 
out  diagnoses  and  discussing  prognoses  with  anyone 
who  cared  to  listen.  Moreover,  he  regarded  his  job 
as  the  "support  of  enfeebled  and  the  coercion  of 
outrageous  nature."  In  that  phrase  is  a  kind  of 
recognition  of  the  cantankerous  in  case  work  which 
strikes  a  sympathetic  chord  after  twenty-five  centuries. 
We  will  not  pause  over  Miss  Estabrook's*  kindly  and 
thoughtful  paper  except  to  say  that  the  next  time  we 

^General  Subject:  Case  Work  'as  a  Basis  for  Com- 
munity Development. 

*Joint  Session  with  the  American  Association  of 
Hospital,  Social  Workers,  Saturday,  June  24,  1922. 
General  Subject:  "The  Relationship  between  the  Family 
Welfare  Organization  and  Departments  of  Hospital 
Social  Work. 


get  lost  in  Boston — and  we  always  do  get  lost  there — 
we  mean  to  do  it  near  a  hospital  social  service  depart- 
ment.    We   have  a   feeling  that  whether  we   are  a 
"transfer"  or  a  "refer"  they  will  look  after  us.     In 
Minneapolis,  on  the  other  hand,  one  has  to  be  very 
careful  whether  one  is   a   "transfer"   or  a   "refer." 
Mr.  Bruno  would  very  adequately  look  after  us  in 
one  contingency,   but  although  we  took   meticulous 
notes  we  cannot  remember  which  it  was.    We  could 
not  agree  with  him  that  the  hospital  should  handle 
all  its  family  problems  and  the  family  agency  all  its 
medical  treatment  because,  as  Miss  Warren  of  Boston 
said,  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  the  hospital  social 
worker  to  take  time  to  familiarize  herself  with  all 
the  changing  social  resources  and  extra-institutional 
psychology  and  keep  up  with  them  as  it  is  for  the  family 
worker  to  keep  up  with  the  clinics.     However,  Mr. 
Bruno  was  making  the  necessary  point  of  not  letting  ; 
our  functions  overlap.    Mrs.  Russell's  spirited  paper,  1 
which  we  liked  and  enjoyed,  upset  us  horribly  never- 
theless.    She  said,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  she 
did  not  want  to  hand  the  case  of  a  man  whom  she  >. 
had  known  in  hospital  over  to  the  family  agency  be- 
cause the  man  had  a  plan  of  his  own  that  he  wanted 
to  try  and  the  hospital  contact  had  been  unusuallf 
strong,   and    last,    though   she    respected    the  family 
agency,  she  did  not  always  like  its  individual  workers. 
All  three  reasons  made  our  hair  slowly  rise  off  our 
head.    To  take  the  middle  reason  first:  The  hospital 
contact  is  often   a   most  beautiful   contact,   uncom- 
plicated in  its  swift  and  efficacious  ministry  of  healing. 
The  emotional  bond  is  very  strong  between  doctor, 
worker,  patient.   We  have  had  seventeen  trained  nurser 
at  one  time  or  another  and  twelve  we  loved  with  pas- 
sionate devotion  for  the  months  we  were  under  their 
care — but  in  the  end  we  had  to  get  out  and  try  to 
make   our   difficult   home   and   social   and   economic 
adjustments  more  or  less  alone.     Illness  takes  us  at 
our  most  defenseless,  most  dependent  moments  and 
though  the  hospital  worker  sees  us  to  our  depths  as 
often  the  family  worker  fails  to  do,  she  on  the  other 
hand  cannot  see  all  around  us  in  our  more  normal 
relations.     It  is  gain  and  loss,  loss  and  gain.    The 
first  reason:  She  did  not  want  to  turn  the  case  over 
as  the  man  wanted  to  try  his  own   plan!    Does  Mrs. 
Russell  think  the  family  worker  always  wants  to  force 
her  own   plan?     And   the   last:  (parenthetically,  tee 
don't  always  like  our  own  workers  but  personnel  is 
difficult  everywhere)  does  the  family  worker  always 
find  it  easy  to  persuade  her  patient  to  take  clinical 
treatment?     Does  she  not  persuade  him  over  and 
over  again  to  the  rough  doctor,  the  brusque  doctor, 
the  impatient  attendant,  the  not  always  kind  depart- 
ment, because  the  tubercular  treatment,  the  cardiac 
treatment  is  good,   is   necessary,   and   the  irritating 
contacts    and    often    humiliating   contacts    are    after 
all  Incidental?     To  trust  each  other,   to  trust  each 
other's  method,  to  take  bad  with  tolerance  and  good 
with    thanksgiving— since    even    the    brutal    doctor 
makes    wonderful   cures,    even    the    hardest    headed 
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imily  worker  sometimes  makes  successful  adjust- 
lents — this  is  our  privilege  and  our  obligation.  By 
:ience  our  families  are  healed,  but  by  faith  in  each 
ther  our  families  are  beyond  peradventure  saved — 
luch. 


"^OME  of  us  have  stopped  thinking  that  unem- 
J  ployment*  is  the  sole  cause  of  anything.  We 
don't  imagine  that  Mr.  Eklund^  really  meant  that 
5  per  cent  of  the  cases  he  analyzed  showed  lack  of 
;ork  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  family  trouble.  Lack 
f  work  can  certainly  be  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
rritating  causes  of  family  trouble.  In  the  main,  no 
ne  can  deny  that  in  the  disintegration  following 
irolonged  unemployment  breed  tuberculosis,  nervous 
nd  mental  troubles,  domestic  infelicity — even  boot- 
sgging — but  unemployment  is  not  like  lightning — 
t  often  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place.  However, 
At.  Adie  was  convincing  in  the  very  simplicity  of 
lis  statement.  Unemployment  is  a  tangible  issue, 
t  is  a  direct  issue,  its  attack  is  deadly,  and  it  is  con- 
roUable — with  all  the  misery  it  engenders.  Its  cost 
s  terrific — usurious;  its  compounding  interest  can 
ind  should  never  be  paid.  Unemployment  may  not 
n  25  per  cent  of  the  families  under  study  be  the  sole 
:ause  of  difficulty,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  many 
lifficulties  that  shatter  the  home  would  never  arise 
f  society  performed  its  obvious  duty. 

A  brief  comment  on  Miss  Scott's  Industry  and  a 
Living  Wage  is  almost  worse  than  none.  The  vivid 
picture  of  the  wages  for  common  labor  in  the  United 
states  Steel  industry  cannot  easily  be  given  except 
n  the  terse,  laconic  sentences  of  the  speaker.  During 
;he  unemployment  in  Pittsburgh,  the  larger  steel 
ndustries  were  willing  to  help  the  men  whom  they 
vould  later  be  willing  to  re-employ.  There  was  no 
ustice  involved,  no  evaluation  of  the  economic  and 
iocial  difficulty.  A  gratuity  was  given  by  the  "sys- 
:em" — a  dole  called  relief.  Those  of  us  who  have 
nanaged  to  pay  our  plumber's  bills  or  to  borrow  enough 
:o  pay  the  bricklayer  who  repaired  the  kitchen  ter- 
race often  pass  over  too  lightly  in  our  minds  the  wages 
)f  common  labor  in  an  industry  like  the  United  States 
keel,  which  has  not  passed  a  common  stock  dividend 
luring  all  the  period  of  depression.  It  was  a  shock 
:o  realize  from  Miss  Scott's  paper  that  the  $10.38 
[veekly  wage  of  1914  which  rose  to  $31.02  in  1920  has 
dropped  again  to  $16.74.  By  the  most  minimum  of 
minimum  standards,  by  real  wages  or  actual  wages, 
this  is  far  from  adequate.  The  cost  of  such  under- 
payment is  a  fraction  of  the  cumulative  costs  which 
society  pays  in  tuberculosis,  malnutrition,  and  general 

Kjroup  Conference,  Tuesday,  June  27,  1922.  Gen- 
eral Subject:  Recent  Issues  in  Unemployment.  David 
C.  Adie,  chairman. 

Who  Bears  the  Cost? 


demoralization.  Miss  Scott  is  positive,  as  are  we  all, 
that  "case  work  has  improved  since  1914.  We  know 
better  the  price  we  are  paying — perhaps  the  price 
itself  is  higher."  But  because  the  challenge  of  the 
present  industrial  situation  is  acute,  must  it  mean 
that  case  workers  are  forced  for  their  very  lives'  sake 
to  turn  to  industrial  organization — or  does  it  mean 
that  case  workers  must  approach  the  industrial  situa- 
tion with  more  courage,  more  conviction,  more  de- 
termination, a  clearer  vision  and  working  from  within 
as  other  groups  of  social  workers  from  without  help 
in  making  the  social  adjustment?  There  never  was 
a  reform  of  industrial  abuse  which  did  not  start  with 
a  person.  Organization  is  a  wonderful  and  necessary 
machine  but  we  still  need  plain  helpful  people,  even 
in  these  wonderful  days  of  organization,  to  keep  the 
balance  true. 


MUGGY  weather — ^who  was  it  boasted  too  soon 
about  the  gift  of  Providence  in  that  connec- 
tion?— a  melting  conference,  and  a  postponed 
meeting  could  not  detract  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
300  or  more  who  gathered  for  the  Association's  meet- 
ing on  publicity.^  We  are  giving  Miss  Tousley's 
paper  in  full.*  Mr.  Routzahn  was  too  modest  to  let 
us  have  his  notes,  but  we  have  picked  out  a  few  high 
spots  in  his  "General  Principles  of  Publicity."  Time 
to  think  out  your  problem;  study  your  audience; 
don't  try  to  say  the  same  message  to  every  group 
(case  work  here,  you  see);  tell  people  how  to  use  your 
organization;  put  as  many  people  to  work  as  possible — 
these  are  some  "first  principles."  A  First  Aid  Manual 
on  Giving,  as  a  publicity  pamphlet,  has  many  possi- 
bilities. The  idea  of  illustrating  talks  with  cut-outs 
or  other  ingenious  devices,  and  the  suggestion  of  less 
emphasis  on  capital  letters  and  more  on  the  spirit 
give  valuable  food  for  thought.  Simplicity,  concrete- 
ness,  a  thought  out  approach,  and  a  realization  that 
your  audience  is  yourself  minus  your  technical  knowl- 
edge are  themes  possible  of  limitless  development 
by  the  publicist.  Miss  Davis*  touched  upon  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  small  city  worker  who  is  her  own 
publicity  agent  as  well  as  everything  else.  Too  much 
work  for  a  staff  limited  in  size  because  of  lack  of 
community  understanding,  may  result  from  too  suc- 
cessful or  unwise  publicity;  but,  granting  the  limita- 
tions as  regards  case  stories  and  extended  publicity 
programs  which  small  city  conditions  impose,  there 
is  in  the  smaller  community  a  correspondingly  richer 
and  more  enduring  reward  for  the  publicity  efforts — 
speaking,  bulletins,  newspaper  articles — which  go 
steadily  hand  in  hand  with  a  good  case  work  program. 

^Thursday,  June  29,  1922. 
^See  page  124  of  this  issue. 

'  What  Are  Some  of  the    Small   City's   Educational 
Problems? 
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HERE  AND  THERE  AT  PROVIDENCE 


DR.  DEARDORPF    and  Miss  Campbell  gave 
two    thoughtful     papers    in    the    Children's 
Division^  on  the  leisure  time  of  children.    Out 
of  their  wide  experience  and  ready  understanding  of 
the   problems   involved,   they   gave   quite   a   Words- 
worthian  picture  of  "Delight  and  Liberty  the  simple 
creed  of  childhood."    They  called  this  creed  by  more 
modern  and  scientific  names  but  the  plan  was  clearly 
to  promote  individualization  and  more  freedom  and  so 
develop  greater  balance  and  happiness.    Miss  Campbell 
arrested  our  attention  with  a  statement  about  the 
Merrill  Palmer  School  in  Detroit,  where  an  analysis 
of  some  thirty  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
four  showed  that  these  little  people  had  already  in 
incipient   stages    all   the    personality    and   behaviour 
traits  which  would  show  up  later  in  childhood  and 
adolescence.     Perhaps  Wordsworth  would  not  have 
been  so  sure  that  "Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy" 
if  the  Victorian  Age  had  known  as  much  of  psychiatry 
as  our  school  experts  do  nowadays.     Miss  Campbell 
accused  the  public  school  system  of  having  absorbed 
the   materialism   of   the   age — expending   brains   and 
money  on  too  inelastic  methods,  the  child's  dawning 
consciousness  being  withered  by  rigidity  and  stupidity. 
Children's    educational    and    recreational    needs    are 
not  now  met,   and  ill-adjusted  children  run  away, 
finding  in  truancy  some  of  the  creative  leisure  time 
their  souls  apparently  need.    Our  schools  must,  Miss 
Campbell   said,   be   less   monotonous,   less   machine- 
like if  they  are  not  to  be  bitter  and  difficult  for  many 
children. 


OUR  knowledge  of  history,  always  slender,  does  not 
at  this  moment  inform  us  as  to  where  and  when 
Roger  Williams  held  forth  on  the  Bloody  'Tenent 
oj  Persecution  or  on  George  Fox  Digged  out  of  his  Bur- 
rowes,  but  we  imagine  that  if  he  stood  in  his  beautiful 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  preaching  to  an 
early  Rhode  Island  congregation,  he  took  for  granted 
a  certain  natural  grouping — he  looked  down  on  the 
family  unit.  Below  him  high  hats  decorously  set 
would  mark  the  place  of  honour  at  the  aisle,  and  flank- 
ing right  and  left,  perhaps  overflowing  the  pew,  would 
sit  the  children,  and  somewhere  along  the  line,  if  the 
children  were  restless  that  day,  he  might  note  a  modest 
bonnet  strayed  from  its  lord.  The  isolations  of  golf 
and  bridge  and  as  a  concession,  Sunday  school,  had  not 
yet  divided  the  family.  Discarding  for  the  most  part 
the  vocabulary  of  "fundamentals,"  "minimum  stan- 
dards," "personnel,"  "technique,"  "co-ordination," 
and  the  like,  Miss  Sanders  and  Mr.  Murphy  spoke 
quite  simply  and  clearly  of  the  integration  of  family 
and  child  caring  work,    the  integration  of  the  family 

'Friday,  June  21.  'the  SchooVs  Responsibility  for 
the  Leisure  Time  of  the  Child.  Dr.  Neva  R.  Deardorff 
and  Miss  M.  Edith  Campbell. 


itself.*  They  reminded  us — and  we  can  never  be  too 
often  reminded — that  the  pews  in  social  work  are  large 
enough  to  hold  parent  and  child,  children's  worker  and 
family  worker.  While  they  stressed  the  need  for  more 
qualitative  effort,  for  greater  individualization,  more 
health  care,  more  understanding,  while  they  showed  on 
the  one  hand  the  great  cost  of  child  placing  and  the 
complexity  of  the  daily  family  case  load,  they  finely 
held  to  the  broad  common  ground  and  the  challenge 
to  soften  any  asperities  of  difference  in  identity  of 
purpose.  Fortunately  there  is  no  Bloody  Tenent  of 
Persecution,  extant  among  us  now  but  there  is  always 
room  for  so  good  a  gospel  as  this. 


IMMEDIATELY  following  Mr.  Murphy's  plea  in 
the  Children  and   Family  joint  meeting,  for  less 
happy  go  lucky  breaking  up  of  homes  but  better ! 
state  care  for  children  whose  homes  must  for  serious  \ 
cause  be  broken  up,  Mr.  Folks  spoke  of  the  mentally 
ill-equipped  children.'^   He  urged  that  the  maximum  use  ' 
be  made  of  homes  strengthened  in  every  possible  way  j 
but  when  the  environment  was  unsatisfactory  to  make  ' 
more  intelligent  use  of  custodial  care  to  give  the  men- 
tally deficient  intensive  training.    We  must,  he  said, 
"preserve  always  the  largest  amount  of  liberty  with  j 
the  nearest  approach  to  normal  life."    Dr.  Haviland ' 
pointed  out  the  serious  increase  in  the  last  two  years  of  j 
admissions  to  state  hospitals,  due  partly  to  poor  econo- ' 
mic  conditions  and  other  breaking  down  factors.    New  j 
York's  program  for  the  next  three  years  includes  1400  i 
additional  beds  a  year  to  care  for  the  increasing  load. 
The  mentally  diseased  and  deficient  are  and  should  be  | 
wards  of  the  state  and  Dr.  Haviland's  broad  shouldc 
seem  squared  for  his  burden;  we  felt  glad  that  he 
standing  in  loco  parentis  planning  sturdily  as  a  go 
parent  should  that  the  next  generation  shall  have  ti 
advantages    of    a    psychopathic    hospital    and    m(»i| 
benefits  in  the  way  of  prevention,  occupational  therajHIl 
and  individual  treatment  than  have  been  yet  vouch- 
safed to  his  generation. 


la  DC ! 
Idenii 


THE  present  tendency   toward  centralization  ^ 
administration  in  public  welfare  work  and  th 
effect  of  that  tendency  upon  the  quality  of  th 
work  was  the  general  theme  of  two  successive  mc 
in  the  Division  of  Public  Officials  and  Administi 

'Saturday,  June  24,  Divisions  on  Children  and  th( 
Family.  The  Relationship  between  Children  and  Famih 
Case  Working  Agencies,  J.  Prentice  Murphy  and  Mif 
Catherine  Sanders. 

^Saturday,  June  24,  Division  on  Mental  Hygienfcj 
Team  Work  in  Mental  Hygiene,  by  Homer  Folks  andi 
Dr.  C.  Floyd  Haviland. 
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At  the  first  session  Miss  Gertrude  Vaile^  presented 
rtain  considerations  regarding  the  scope  of  work  and 
■m  of  organization  in  municipal  and  county  welfare 
partments.  In  regard  to  the  organization  she 
ted  the  growing  tendency  to  abolish  all  boards  and 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  elected  official  the 
pointment  of  department  heads  responsible  only 
him.  She  brought  testimony  showing  a  sharp 
/■ergence  of  opinion  between  theoretical  stu- 
nts of  government  and  experienced  public  officials 
ministering  social  welfare  activities  as  to  the  ad- 
iability  of  that  plan.  She  agreed  with  the  almost 
animous  opinion  of  the  administrators  quoted, 
at  the  centralizing  of  responsibility  upon  the  single 
:cted  official,  wise  though  it  may  be  for  most  depart- 
;nts,  is  not  wise  for  this  one — first,  because  the  work 
this  department  is  so  remote  from  the  observation  of 
e  average  voter  that  he  has  no  natural  way  of  know- 
l  for  himself  what  is  happening,  and  of  guarding  it 
th  his  vote;  and  second,  because  the  nature  of  the 
)rk  deals  with  such  intangible  values  that  it  is 
ficult  to  secure  popular  understanding  of  it,  yet 
y  failure  to  do  the  work  well  may  involve  very  serious 
man  suffering.  She  held  that  for  a  public  welfare 
partment  a  board  is  needed — to  safeguard  the  work, 
serve  as  an  interpreter  between  the  office  and  the 
mmunity,  and  to  provide  a  council  of  minds  for  the 
nsideration  of  social  problems  and  policies,  matters 
lich  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  point  of 
ew  of  any  one  person.  In  regard  to  the  scope  of  work 
iss  Vaile  again  pointed  out  the  centralizing  tendency 
lich  in  small  counties  of  some  states  is  placing  upon 
e  worker  a  range  and  diversity  of  specifically  pre- 
ribed  duties,  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
y  of  them  well. 

At  the  second  session  Prof.  Hagerty,  in  discussing 
decent  Legislative  Changes  in  Public  Welfare  Or- 
nization,  their  Trend  and  Meaning,"*  gave  a  very 
teresting  history  of  legislation  regarding  the  ad- 
nistration  of  state  institutions,  showing  a  present 
adency  to  centralize  responsibility  in  certain  bureau 
ads  appointed  by  the  governor.  This  is  having  the 
ect  of  lumping  together  for  administrative  purposes 
ry  diverse  kinds  of  institutions,  as  though  institution- 
problems  were  all  one.  Under  this  system  there  is 
coming  evident  grave  danger  of  securing  a  business 
iciency  only,  which  is  ver>'  efficient  as  regards  brick 
d  mortar  and  potatoes  and  onions,  but  is  inefficient 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  particular  clients  for  whose 
nefit  the  institutions  are  created. 


\ND  now  come  the  colleges  as  being,  poor  things, 
too  intellectual!     They  must  have  become  in- 
tellectual since  we  left.     However,  all  the  ad- 
nced  thinkers  are  telling  us  that  the  schools  are  too 
holastic  and  the  colleges  too  intellectual.     Where 
it  that  football  coaches  are  full  professors?     Well, 

^Friday,  June  23,  Public  Welfare  Departments,  their 
ope  and  Form,  by  Gertrude  Vaile. 
''Saturday,  June  24. 


Dr.  Hincks^  is  right,  no  doubt,  when  he  says  that  the 
colleges  are  too  intellectual.  He  believes  the  factors 
leading  to  success  in  life  are  emotional  and  dynamic 
rather  than  characteristically  intellectual.  Control, 
energy,  enthusiasm,  sustained  activity — these  are 
the  cylinders  which  give  us  power.  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer 
has  a  phrase,  "biosophic  status,"  and  Dr.  Hincks 
made  it  evident  that  mere  psychometric  or  intelligence 
tests  could  not  measure  this  biosophic  status  of  a 
man.  He  said  that  more  psychology,  psychiatry 
and  self-criticism  in  theological,  medical,  law,  and 
academic  schools  will  give  us  the  lift  we  need.  The 
functions  of  a  college  are,  he  said,  training  of  students, 
informing  public  opinion,  research,  and  the  application 
of  standards  to  the  institution  itself. 

"No  one,"  said  Dr.  Williams,  speaking  directly 
after  Dr.  Hincks,  "ever  became  suddenly  insane." 
The  50,000  patients  admitted  each  year  to  hospitals 
for  mental  disease  probably  needed  treatment  in 
their  high  school  years.  We  need  the  teaching  of 
physical  hygiene  in  the  schools,  but  learning  to  brush 
the  teeth  in  childhood  will  not  stop  the  increase  of 
dementia  praecox.  Emotional  stability  is  a  more 
urgent  problem  than  physical  or  intellectual  equip- 
ment. In  every  one  hundred  high  school  students  with 
a  good  intelligence  quotient  are  ten  maladjusted  be- 
cause of  some  emotional  conflict.  Dr.  Williams  urged 
more  mental  hygiene,  more  travelling  clinics,  greater 
co-operation  between  hospitals  and  schools  for  these 
incipient  mental  diseases,  more  school  psychologists 
and  more  knowledge  of  psychology  among  truant 
officers  and  those  who  meet  the  child  who  is  not  in 
equilibrium. 

TWO  papers  were  presented  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  and  the  Family 
Division*  which  were  of  unusual  interest  in  open- 
ing up  at  the  Conference  a  practical  discussion  of  what 
has  been  discussed  theoretically  before.  "The  Indi- 
vidualization of  the  Parent,"  by  Mr.  Stockton  Ray- 
mond, and  "The  Individualization  of  the  Children," 
by  Mrs.  May  Harding,  form  a  real  first  discussion  on 
the  basis  of  recorded  case  work.  Mr.  Raymond  con- 
sidered the  essential  necessity  of  really  knowing 
motives  and  outlook  entirely  apart  from  history — 
"  to  know  your  man  himself." 

Mrs.  Harding  showed  by  illustration  how  certain 
family  problems  would  have  been  insoluble  excepting 
for  a  high  degree  of  individualization  of  the  children. 
Her  description  of  the  complex  caused  by  a  daughter 
being  too  much  a  replica  of  the  ungainliness  of  the 
mother  and  how  this  problem  was  met  conveys  an 
exceedingly  important  lesson  as  to  how  non-indi- 
vidualization  may  absolutely  destroy  plans  based 
upon  faulty  premises. 

^Tuesday,  June  27,  Division  on  Mental  Hygiene. 
Mental  Hygiene  as  a  Vital  Factor  in  Education,  by 
Dr.  Clarence  N.  Hincks  and  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams. 

^Tuesday,  June  27. 
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MISS  BROWN^  has  accepted  volunteers  not 
merely  as  a  necessity  to  rural  social  work  but 
as  a  privilege.  Her  paper  was  a  brief  for  the 
volunteer,  whether  rural  or  urban,  and  her  sympathetic 
conception  of  what  the  volunteer  may  contribute  if 
given  the  chance  should  be  an  inspiration  to  volunteers 
and  professionals  alike.  The  neighbors  of  her  clients, 
the  store  keeper,  the  bank  clerk,  not  to  mention  the 
minister  and  the  church  worker,  all  have  rendered 
yeoman  service  in  the  building  up  of  the  work  in 
Dakota  County  (Minnesota). 

It  is  to  the  volunteer  that  Miss  Brown  has  turned 
for  accurate  information  about  rural  conditions,  crops 
and  economic  problems  which  affect  the  lives  of  her 
clients. 

A  punctilious  consideration  for  personal  and  neigh- 
borhood prejudices  and  an  understanding  of  the  definite 
contribution  which  each  is  equipped  to  make,  are 
essential  in  making  effective  use  of  volunteers  in  a 
rural  community — but  are  they  not  equally  essential 
in  dealing  with  volunteers  in  a  city  of  any  size? 

Scioto  County,  Ohio,  owes  its  effective  health  work 
with  school  children  largely  to  the  devoted  service 
of  volunteers.  The  Red  Cross  organized  and  directed 
the  efforts  of  these  workers,  but  utilized  to  the  utmost 
the  volunteer  help  available.  Doctors  and  dentists 
were  induced  to  give  free  treatment;  volunteer  workers 
conveyed  the  children  to  and  from  the  hospitals — 
a  tremendous  piece  of  work  when  we  consider  the  hilly, 
inaccessible  country,  the  illiteracy  and  suspicion  of 
many  of  the  clients,  the  5262  children  who  needed 
examinations  and  the  many  who  needed  treatment. 


MR.  THURSTON"  urged  that  the  good  teacher 
of  case  work  needed  to  teach  the  methods  not 
only  of  her  own  agency,  but  in  a  comparative 
way  of  other  agencies  in  the  same  line  of  work.  Teach- 
ing ability  is  a  prerequisite,  but  the  combination  of 
such  ability  with  actual  experience  and  practice  is 
difficult  to  find.  We  might  suggest  indeed  that  ex- 
perience and  practice  in  the  present  as  well  as  In  the 
past  are  absolutely  essential  if  the  teacher  of  case  work 
is  to  keep  her  power  of  synthesizing  theory  and  prac- 
tice. We  should  like  also  to  urge  that  not  only  must 
the  teacher  of  case  work  recognize  that  her  students 
may  quite  possibly  go  into  other  lines  of  work,  but 
she  should,  if  only  vicariously,  know  what  contribution 
case  work  technique  may  make  to  these  other  fields 
of  social  effort. 

Many  of  us  felt  very  humble  before  Miss  Hardwick's 
"Minimum    Educational    Requirements"    for    those 

^Thursday,  June  29,  Joint  Session  Family  Division, 
American  Red  Cross  and  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work.  "The  Use  of  the 
Volunteer  in  Rural  Family  Social  Work.  Josephine 
Brown  and  Miss  Wing. 

"Monday,  June  26.  Family  Division  joint  meeting 
with  American  Association  of  Training  Schools  for 
Professional  Social  Work.  Minimum  Standards  of 
Training  for  Family  Case  Work.  Mr.  Thurston  and 
Miss  Hardwick. 


beginning  family  case  work,  but  we  were  hearten 
somewhat  by  her  assurance  that  "minimum  requii 
ments  should  always  be  one  step  higher  than  any  0 
can  reach."  Her  plea  that  all  new  workers  should 
trained  for  leadership  ought  to  be  taken  seriously 
heart  by  every  family  society  that  has  training 
case  work  as  one  of  Its  functions.  We  are  sure  M: 
Hardwick  would  agree  that  time  for  study  and  i 
flection  should  not  be  cut  off  when  the  training  peril 
is  over — if  It  ever  is!  There  may  conceivably  be 
difference  of  opinion — several  differences  for  thi 
matter — as  to  whether  there  might  not  be  some  il 
ternatives  for  history,  English  composition,  econoii' 
research,  sociology,  psychology,  civics,  statlstii; 
physiology,  anatomy,  one  modern  language,  ij 
chaeology,  public  speaking — some  of  the  studies  I 
which  Miss  Hardwick  wishes  her  beginning  work' 
to  be  proficient — but  we  at  least  are  ready  tosta:* 
stanchly  for  knowledge  of  public  speaking  as  a  noj 
interchangeable  prerequisite.  Whoever  has  sat  | 
at  a  case  confei^ence,  or  a  district  secretaries'  meetl  I 
or  even — may  we  venture  to  suggest — attended  ! 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  will,  we  opir  i 
give  us  valiant  backing  in  this. 


NOTES   AND    REFLECTIONS   FROM   THE 
HEALTH  MEETINGS 


o 


UT  of  the  thunder  of  words  and  the  lightning 
high  enthusiasms  three  ideas  emerge. 

The  basic  Importance  of  the  family  in  all  heal 
work. 

The  extension  on  a  large  scale  of  the  case  wo 
method  to  community  health  work. 

The  urgent  demand  for  social  workers  in  the  heal 
service  and  for  their  professional  training. 

Whether  the  modern  family  be  extolled  as  the  id<! 
social  Institution  or  decried  as  "only  the  egg  shell  frd 
which  you  are  hatched,"  Implicit  In  both  lies 
thought  of  Its  supreme  power  to  Influence.  Again 
again  In  the  health  meetings  of  1922  speakers  tra- 
back  to  the  home  physical  and  mental  ills  and  seek  | 
the  correction  and  improvement  of  family  hygie| 
remedy  and  promotion. 

In   the   program   of  the   American   Associatio; 
Hospital  Social  Workers,  Dr.  Joseph  Pratt,  of  Bo 
speaking  of  class  treatment  of  certain  diseases,  1; 
clear  that   home   treatment  has   an   advantage  o\j 
institutional  treatment  in  that  It  makes  possible  t 
care  and  education  of  family  and  patient  togetln| 


DR.  WILE'  who  knows  much  about  the  ai 
living  spoke  fully  of  the  basis  of  what  he  call, 
the  "Healthful  Home."  The  healthful  home! 
spite  of  popular  notions  about  the  "simple  1 
could  never  be  In  the  log  cabin,  cave  dwelling  n 
tion,  we  were  to  understand,  for  the  healthful  1 
depends  on  a  nice  adjusting  of  five  factors — biolou 

'Tuesday,  June  27,  Division  on  Health.     'Tht 
of  Living,  by  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile. 
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•iological,  economic,  educational,  and  political. 
;is  means  primarily  the  healthy  and  healthful  parent 
■ntally  and  physically,  a  living  wage,  good  housing, 
anliness,  good  environment,  knowledge  of  hygiene, 
)kery,  ventilation,  and  lastly,  a  social  and  civic 
itude  which  would  require  these  things  for  others 
well.  Of  course  it  is  not  mere  paraphernalia  of 
;  that  the  healthful  home  requires  but  a  better 
ilosophy  in  the  light  of  all  we  know  and  can  know 
our  fellow  men.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  Dr. 
ile  stressing  the  largely  physical  and  sociological 
5ects  of  the  home  to  those  of  us  who  associate  him 
)St  with  the  mental  hygiene  problems  of  children, 
t  this  putting  of  behaviour  back  among  old  friends 
e  cooker)''  and  ventilation  was  a  comfort.  Not  that 
:  reject  the  enlightenments  of  "conflict"  and  "fixa- 
•n"  and  suppressed  desires  as  the  basis  of  some  be- 
viouristic  tendencies — but  Dr.  Wile's  healthful 
me  had  all  the  normal  and  delightful  look  of  one 
those  uncomplicated  and  pleasant  families  that  seem, 
modern  fiction  at  least,  to  be  almost  as  extinct  as 
e  Dodo. 


for  excluding  the  unfit,  but  also  for  utilizing  the  handi- 
capped, who,  but  for  the  physician's  care  would  be 
unable  to  undertake  a  position  in  industry." 


"STRIKING  testimony  to  parents'  responsibility 
*  for  the  health  of  children  came  from  Dr.  A.  B. 
Emmons  in  his  description  of  the  Harvard  Mer- 
ntile  Health  Experiment.*  From  his  evidence  he 
ncludes  that  the  major  health  problem  in  the  twenty- 
'e  stores  studied  is  not  one  of  sanitation  but  of  per- 
nal  hygiene, — diet,  posture,  mouth  hygiene,  care  of 
e  eyes,  rest,  recreation,  and  mental  hygiene.  Most 
the  conditions  of  bad  health  found  among  employees 
ight  have  been  prevented.  Who  is  responsible,  he 
ks,  and  his  answer  is,  first  the  parents,  second,  the 
hools. 

Following  Dr.  Emmons  in  this  same  Health  Section 
eeting.  Dr.  C.  E.  Ford  of  New  York  City  spoke  on 
rhe  Physician  in  Industry,"  in  a  clear,  well-argued 
scourse  which  gave  his  hearers  a  new  realization  of 
e  place  of  work  in  the  happiness  of  the  worker  and 
e  social  responsibilities  of  industry.  His  industrial 
lysician  becomes  at  once  an  engineer,  economist, 
cial  worker,  psychologist,  and  physician.  Within 
e  past  six  months  the  Association  of  Industrial 
lysicians  has  announced  the  following  definition: 

The  physician  in  industry  is  one  who  applies  the 
inciples  of  modern  medicine  and  surgery  to  the  in- 
istrial  worker,  sick  or  well,  supplementing  the  re- 
edial  agencies  of  medicine  by  the  sound  application 
hygiene,  sanitation  and  accident  prevention,  and 
ho  in  addition  has  the  adequate  and  co-operative  ap- 
"eciation  of  the  social,  economic,  and  psychological 
•oblems  and  responsibilities  of  industry  in  its  relation 
>  society. 

Dr.  Ford's  methods  of  work  as  he  describes  them 
quire  not  only  the  use  of  broad  research  principles 
ut  also  standard  case  work  methods,  as  for  example 
I  the  adjustment  of  workers  in  industry,   "not  only 

'Friday,  June  23.  Health  and  Medical  Work  in  De- 
artment  Stores,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Emmons. 


CASE  work  methods  in  health  work  were  again  em- 
phasized in  Dr.  Walter  Brown's  report  of  the 
health  demonstration  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  under 
the  National  Child  Health  Council.*  Physicians, 
teachers,  municipal  officers,  parents  associations, 
women's  clubs,  etc.,  are  brought  together  for  a  co- 
operative endeavor.  Health  needs  and  health  re- 
sources are  sought  and  evaluated  and  the  associations 
within  the  community  participate  in  working  out  a 
permanent  organization  for  the  care  of  the  community 
health. 

Emphasis  in  child  health  work  is  more  and  more 
being  placed  upon  vitality  rather  than  upon  defects, 
and  it  is  highly  significant  that  Dr.  Kelley  includes 
among  his  suggested  indices  of  vital  capacity  the  con- 
dition of  the  child's  family. 


IN  ALL  the  discussions  the  emphasis  on  constructive 
social  work  implies  the  need  of  the  professionally 
trained  person.  As  Miss  McMahon  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  said,  in  the  crisis  of  war  social  work  stood 
the  test.  It  is  wanted  not  for  defectives,  dependents, 
delinquents  only  but  also  for  school  and  industrial 
life,  the  normal  life  of  every  day.  Social  work  there- 
fore must  be  and  is  coming  to  be  a  necessary  profession. 
Dr.  Todd,  speaking  of  training  for  social  work,  brought 
out  the  difference  between  a  mere  acquirement  of  the 
craftsman's  technique  and  the  truly  professional  edu- 
cation which  includes  not  only  skill  but  also  a  broad 
philosophy  and  background,  mastery  of  principles, 
and  a  code  of  ethics. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  your  May  issue  you  quote  a  paragraph  of  mine 
which  appeared  in  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly  in  which 
I  said:  "The  minimum  wage  of  a  woman  should 
enable  her  to  live  in  comfort,  providing  for  herself 
alone,"  and  in  commenting  on  this  you  say  "... 
the  accuracy  of  which  social  workers  have  a  right  to 
question." 

Realizing  the  great  importance  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  women  workers  have  responsibilities 
beyond  that  of  their  own  maintenance  as  a  factor 
in  arriving  at  the  basic  minimum  wage,  I  recently 
made  a  careful  investigation  into  the  subject  in  eleven 
large  cities  in  England,  and  altogether  67,333  working- 
class  houses  were  visited  by  36  trained  investigators. 
In  these  houses  we  found  13,637  working  women  of 
18  years  of  age  or  over,  and  obtained  full  information 

'Saturday,  June  24.  The  Child  Health  Demonstration 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  by  Dr.  Walter  Brown.  Dr.  E.  R. 
Kelley,  discussant. 
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concerning  each  of  them.  Out  of  this  total,  no  less 
than  11,982  (88  per  cent)  either  partially  or  wholly- 
supported  themselves  only,  and  1,645  (^^  per  cent) 
partially  or  wholly  supported  others.  Among  the 
older  workers,  that  is  those  of  26  years  of  age  or  over, 
the  proportion  having  dependents  amounted  to  19.5 
per  cent. 

In  addition  to  ascertaining  the  number  of  women 
workers  who  had  dependents,  we  also  obtained  infor- 
mation as  to  the  extent  of  their  responsibility  and  the 
reasons  for  it.  We  found  that  in  practically  every 
case  it  was  due  to  some  misfortune  such  as  the  death 
or  illness  of  the  father  or  husband,  aged  parents  and 
inadequate  old  age  pensions,  low  wages  and  size  of 
family,  unemployment  of  father  or  husband,  etc., 
and  in  the  published  results  of  the  investigation^  I 
suggest  that  these  misfortunes  should  be  met  by  social 
insurance  in  one  form  or  another. 

I  feel  that  in  establishing  a  principle  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  normal  conditions,  and  in  view  of  the 
results  of  the  investigation  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  "The  minimum  wage  of  a  woman  should 
enable  her  to  live  in  comfort,  providing  for  herself 
alone."  I  do  not  discuss  the  question  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  as  between  the  sexes,  but  am  simply 
dealing  with  minimum  wages,  which  should  be  based 
on  the  human  needs  of  the  workers. 

B.  Seebohm  Rowntree 

The  Homestead 
York 

(The  editors  presume  that  Mr.  Rowntree  would  feel 
that  the  man  wage  earner,  as  well  as  the  woman  wage 
earner,  should  be  relieved  through  social  insurance 
of  the  support  of  aged  parents,  delicate  sisters  and 
other  handicapped  dependents.) 

^The  Responsibility  of  Women  Workers  for  Dependents: 
B.  S.  Rowntree  and  F.  D.  Stuart.  The  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford  (England)  and  New  York,  1921. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 

California — Long   Beach:  from   221    Adar   Ave.  to 
221  Cedar  Ave. 

Connecticut — Stamford:  Miss     H.     E.     Magdaleae 
Fenstad,  secretary. 

Illinois — Champaign-Urbana:  Miss  Irma  MoF 
secretary 

Harvey:  add  Welfare  Association,  Public  Librar 
Miss  Mary  H.  Newell,  secretary. 

Iowa — Marshalltown:  add    Marshall    County    Sec; 
Service   League,    Court   House;   Mrs.   Marjorie 
Dick,  secretary. 

Kansas — Augusta:  add  Welfare  Association,  Ci 
Bldg.,  Miss  Virginia  Brents,  secretary. 

Maryland — Rockville:  add  Social  Service  Leag 
of  Montgomery  County,  Miss  Elizabeth  Spam., 
secretary. 

Massachusetts — Fall  River:  Miss  Dorothy  Phelp 
secretary. 

Fitchburg:  member  American  Association  for  Or- 
ganizing Family  Social  Work. 
Lowell:  from   8j   Merrimack   St.   to   307   Fairbi; 
Bldg.,  Merrimack  St.     Member  American  Assoc: 
tion  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work. 
Worcester:  from  35  Pearl  Street  to  44  Pearl  Stree 

Michigan — Ann  Arbor:  add  Family  Welfare  Bureau,  1 

402    South    Main    Street,    Mrs.    Edna    Formhals. 

secretary. 
New  Jersey — Newark:  Bureau  of  Social  and  Fami 

Service  changed  to  Social  Service  Bureau. 
Ohio — Gallon:  add     Community     Welfare     Leagi. 

City  Bldg.,  Miss  Augusta  R.  Kinner. 

Warren:  add    Council    of    Family    Welfare    Age 

cies,  City  Bldg. 
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It  is  wisdom  to  think  the  people  are 

the  city. 
It  is  wisdom  to  think  the  city  would 

fall  to  pieces  and  die  and  be  dust 

in  the  wind 
If  the   people   of  the   city  all  move 

away  and  leave   no  people  at  all 

to   watch  and  keep  the  city. 
It  is  wisdom  to  think  no  city  stood 

here  at  all,  until  the  working  men, 

the  laughing  men,  came. 
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THE  PHILANTHROPIST'S  PLACE  IN  DEMOCRACY 

JOSEPH    LEE 
President  of  Community  Service,  Inc. 


I  ONCE  presented  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  professor  of  political  economy 
in  Moscow.  As  soon  as  I  had  explained 
— as  I  naturally  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  doing — that  I  came  from  Boston,  the 
professor's  wife  said:  "And  how  are  Mrs. 
Shaw's  kindergartens  getting  along .^"  Mrs. 
Quincy  Shaw  was  at  that  time  supporting 
a  number  of  kindergartens  in  the  Boston 
schools  and,  as  this  Russian  lady  had 
divined,  was  thus  planting  a  great  educa- 
tional institution  in  a  wide  and  fertile  field — 
a  planting  that  has  since  brought  forth  a 
hundred  fold. 

Mrs.  Shaw's  kindergartens  are  typical 
of  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  philan- 
thropists and  their  colleagues,  the  social 
workers,  have  been  leaders  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  public  institutions.  In  the 
same  way  the  Boston  schools — to  keep  to 
that  instance  alone — have  owed  to  philan- 
thropic initiative  their  classes  in  cooking 
and  sewing  and  household  arts,  the  school 
playgrounds  and  evening  centers,  classes 
in  salesmanship,  the  trade  school  for  girls, 
continuation  school,  open  air  classes,  visit- 
ing teachers,  special  classes  for  backward 
children,  singing,  the  licensing  of  newsboys 


by  the  school  committee,  the  medical 
inspection  law,  nurses  and  physical  train- 
ing. The  philanthropists  and  the  social 
workers  have  fulfilled  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  school  people  themselves 
the  political  function  of  public  leadership  in 
education. 

In  touching  upon  what  the  social  workers 
have  in  one  instance  done  in  the  service  of 
the  public  schools  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  they  have  neglected  those  forms  of 
public  service  more  obviously  related  to 
their  daily  work.  They  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  promotion  of  measures  safe- 
guarding the  home — housing  laws,  laws  for 
the  forcible  admonition  of  deserting  hus- 
bands, and  many  others — in  activities  for 
the  prevention  of  disease,  for  better  prisons, 
for  better  treatment  of  tramps  and  drunk- 
ards, for  the  segregation  of  the  feebleminded, 
for  the  establishing  and  improvement  of  the 
probation  system,  for  the  regulation  of 
movies  and  dance  halls,  and  for  better 
factory  laws. 

The  most  valuable  service  of  social 
workers  to  public  institutions  performing 
services  closely  parallel  to  their  own  is  not 
in  the  introduction  of  improvements   that 
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can  be  demonstrated  once  for  all,  but  in  the 
atmospheric  pressure  of  the  standards  of 
thoroughness  and  devotion  they  uphold. 
After  a  law  is  passed  or  a  new  administrative 
method  has  been  adopted  there  must  in  most 
cases  be  professional  opinion  behind  it  to 
make  it  work.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  legislative  work  have  learned  before  we 
draft  a  bill  to  look  for  the  live  wire  with 
which  it  will  connect — the  body  of  pro- 
fessional opinion  that  will,  necessarily  and 
as  an  incident  of  its  daily  work,  come  in 
contact  with  its  administration  and  exercise 
an  inevitable  pressure  toward  efficiency — 
like  the  planting  of  a  tree  near  some  natural 
channel  of  irrigation.  This  live  wire  con- 
necting our  laws  relating  to  the  socially 
disadvantaged  with  the  reservoirs  of  pro- 
fessional fellowship  and  inspiration  is  found 
in  private  social  work. 

I  am  speaking  of  course  of  our  present 
day  social  workers,  not  of  Lady  Bountiful 
of  sainted  memory  and  the  era  of  the  "de- 
serving poor,"  nor  of  the  old-time,  religious, 
fire  insurance  philanthropy  celebrated  by 
Dr.  Holmes,  nor  of  the  primeval  "poor 
devil,"  "  scraps-from-your-table "  charity 
of  King  Arthur's  court.  I  am  speaking  of 
our  social  workers  as  I  have  known  and 
worked  with  them — the  thoughtful,  de- 
voted, humble-minded  men  and  women 
who  are  carrying  the  burdens  of  our  present 
charities — people  who  are  not  thinking 
of  themselves  or  of  their  attitude,  whose 
interest  is  not  in  acquiring  merit  but  in 
getting  the  work  done,  who  look  on  those 
they  serve  as  human  beings  like  them- 
selves and  strive  to  help  them — as  they 
themselves  would  wish  to  be  helped  if  it 
should  come  their  turn — as  rational  crea- 
tures in  whom  the  spiritual  element  is 
normally  supreme;  people  who — with  all 
due  respect  to  Cain  and  his  one  reported 
contribution  to  sociology — believe  that  the 
existence  of  a  need  and  of  their  own  ability 
to  meet  it  is  their  sufficient  introduction 
to  the  sufferer  and  their  warrant  for  taking 
such  measures  as  may  be  indicated,  to 
whom  the  barriers  of  race  and  caste  are 
not    insuperable    and    the    helper    is    still 


the  neighbor  of  him  receiving  help,  be  he! 
Jew  or  Gentile,  rich  or  poor,  true  believei 
or  Samaritan. 

For  it  is  our  social  workers  who  havt 
studied,  as  no  one  else  has  done,  the  funda- 
mental subject  of  education  in  its  broadesi 
sense — the  nurture  and  development  of  i 
human  being  in  relation  to  his  whole  en- 
vironment, taking  account  of  all  the  in- 
fluences that  surround  him  and  affect  his 
attainment  of  successful  life.  They  hav<! 
studied  the  problem  not  in  books  alone 
nor  only  by  the  application  of  their  owi| 
intuition  and  imagination — vitally  imporl 
tant  as  these  are  in  dealing  with  any  humarj 
problem — but  through  the  daily  testing 
of  their  hypotheses  in  their  applicatior 
to  thousands  rf)f  cases  and  the  painstakinjj 
record,  often  carried  through  several  genera ' 
tions,  of  the  results  obtained.  They  hav<i 
approached  the  subject  of  education  mord 
humbly,  with  fewer  preconceptions  and  i| 
more  complete  surrender  to  the  concretd 
evidence  than  any  other  group. 

Their  first  educational  principle  is  tha ; 
of  Froebel — self-activity — that  life  is  noj 
from  without  but  from  within,  that  pros  I 
perity  cannot  be  stuck  on  like  a  plaste ; 
but  must  be  achieved,  that  the  patien : 
must  in  the  last  analysis  cure  himself  j 
They  believe  accordingly  in  the  conserva' 
tion  of  motive,  in  preserving  every  stimulu; 
— of  love  or  loyalty  or  fear  or  hunger  or  self  j 
respect — that  has  the  power  to  rouse  th« 
vital  energies.  Through  good  report  anc; 
ill  report,  in  the  face  of  constant  populai 
misunderstanding,  they  have  stood  againsi 
the  too  easy  resort  to  the  hand-out  or  th( 
soup  kitchen,  and  have  fought  the  insidious 
narcotic  of  the  casual  dole,  for  the  sake  o! 
the  faint  and  flickering  motive  that  these' 
might  quench. 

On  the  same  principle,  they  fear  the 
deadening  effect  of  habitual  failure  anci' 
utilize  the  therapeutic  virtue  of  success. 
Help  and  encouragement  are  given  if: 
the  hard  first  steps  toward  recovery.  The 
discouraged  woman  is  coaxed  to  try  some 
little  thing — the  washing  of  a  floor,  the 
mending  of  her  daughter's  dress — in  whicl 
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she  will  succeed.  The  money  gift,  when 
necessary,  is  made  a  fixed  and  adequate 
amount  in  order  that  there  may  be  the 
experience  of  successful  spending  when 
that  of  sufficient  earning  has  been  lost. 

Their  other  great  principle  is  relatedness: 
that  a  man's  life  is  in  his  loyalties — the 
fulfilment  of  his  relations  to  the  world 
around  him  as  prescribed  in  his  instinctive 
ideals,  and  especially  in  his  relations  to 
his  fellow  men.  They  have  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  keep  the  family  together  be- 
cause the  human  heart  was  built  around 
this  institution  which  still  holds  the  power 
to  unlock  its  deepest  energies.  They  have 
kept  the  unmarried  mother  with  her  child 
because  in  this  relation  is  her  life.  When 
the  home  must  at  last  be  broken  up  they 
find  for  the  child  another  home,  that  his 
basic  loyalties  may  still  have  root.  When 
money  is  given,  it  is  made  if  possible  the 
expression  of  a  mutual  loyalty — of  parent 
and  child,  church  and  parishioner,  worker 
and  employer  or  fellow-workman.  To 
the  social  worker  public  relief  will  never 
replace  the  expression  of  the  nearer  loyalties 
nor  the  almshouse  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for  the  home  supported  and  visited  by  the 
members  of  the  recipient's  own  church 
or  group. 

The  social  workers,  through  settlements. 
Community  Service  and  other  organizations, 
have  striven  in  our  cities  to  revive  the 
neighborhood,  the  first  expanding  circle 
of  membership  beyond  the  home,  an  in- 
stitution vital  to  a  race  sprung  from  a 
million  formative  years  of  group  and  village 
life.  The  value  placed  by  them  on  self- 
support  is  largely  based  on  its  fulfilment 
of  the  worker's  obligation  to  society  as  a 
competent  and  self-sustaining  member. 

Other  relations  recognized  by  modern 
social  work  as  ingredients  of  effective  per- 
sonality are  those  of  the  thinker  to  his 
problem,  the  artist  to  his  creation,  the 
craftsman  to  his  tools.  While  the  business 
men,  with  their  practical  point  of  view, 
controlled  relief  work  after  the  earthquake 
m  San  Francisco,  the  carpenter  was  given 
his  daily  soup  ticket  with  the  rest.     When 


the  social  workers  took  hold,  he  was  sup- 
plied with  tools. 

Man  is  the  child  not  merely  of  action, 
but  of  certain  forms  of  action,  the  ful- 
filment of  certain  purposes — of  loyalty, 
contest,  nurture,  the  service  of  the  beautiful, 
the  search  for  truth.  As  these  purposes 
play  through  him,  make  him  their  in- 
strument, he  becomes  alive.  The  social 
workers  have  implicitly  recognized  this 
principle.  Their  effort  is  to  connect  the 
individual  with  the  other  half  of  him:  his 
material  and  social  complement,  the  tool 
that  he  was  made  to  use,  the  opportunity 
to  which  his  achieving  instincts  will  react. 
It  recognizes  in  every  man  not  a  static 
problem  but  a  process,  a  flame,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  divine  fire,  and  seeks  that  com- 
bination on  which  the  inducement  of  this 
flame  depends.  Respect  for  human  per- 
sonality and  reverent  ministration  to  it 
is  the  animating  principle  in  modern  social 
work. 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  social 
workers  have  called  in  every  available 
agency,  from  the  nearest  relative  to  the  school 
committee  and  the  board  of  health.  They 
have  coaxed  and  goaded  these  to  put  forth 
their  best  effort,  and  where  the  needed  agen- 
cies were  lacking  they  have  invented  them 
and  secured  their  inclusion  among  our  public 
institutions.  They  are  applying  a  constant 
force  to  stretch  our  public  and  private 
agencies  to  cover  the  true  needs  of  homo- 
culture.  They  are  our  natural  leaders  in 
education — not  in  the  technique  of  school 
teaching  but  in  the  broader  subject.  The 
doctors  have  already  learned  of  them  in  the 
establishment  of  their  medical  social  ser- 
vice. Their  next  pupil  is  to  be  the  states- 
man. 

What  the  immediate  program  of  the 
social  workers  would  be,  if  called  to  the 
practical  task  of  statesmanship,  it  is  of 
course — as  in  the  case  of  every  political 
program — impossible  to  predict.  But  of 
certain  features  of  their  general  policy  we 
may  be  certain. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  a  policy  of 
cultivation,   not  of  carpentry.      They   will 
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not  look  upon  society  as  a  mechanical  con- 
trivance to  be  remade  or  scrapped,  or  a 
mechanical  puzzle  to  be  solved,  but  as  a 
living  institution  to  be  developed.  They 
will  not,  to  quote  John  Graham  Brooks, 
seek  for  a  "solution"  of  our  social  problems 
any  more  than  one  would  seek  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  baby.  To  them  the  process  will 
still  be  one  of  growth.  They  are  our  radicals 
in  the  true  sense — not  of  those  obsessed 
with  the  desire  to  pull  things  up  by  the 
roots,  useful  where  destruction  is  the  need, 
but  of  those  whose  passion  is  to  make  the 
flower  grow,  essential  in  the  more  difficult 
process  of  development. 

Not  that  they  have  been  behind  in  radi- 
calism even  of  the  negative  sort,  where  it 
was  needed.  It  may  not  be  their  first 
reaction  to  "cut  deep  into  the  festering 
sore  and  scrape  the  bone."  People  do  not 
always  want  to  have  their  bones  scraped  and 
in  the  plodding  practice  of  these  soldiers  of 
the  working  day  there  may  be  hesitation 
where  bolder  operators  are  ready  to  rush  in. 
But  in  such  matters  as  dealing  with  disease 
or  drunkenness,  the  sale  of  narcotics,  sala- 
cious movies,  or  the  tramp  evil,  they  have 
held  their  places  in  the  van,  as  all  who  have 
worked    in    these    campaigns    can    testify. 

Nor  will  our  social  workers  be  among  the 
pseudo-cultivators,  those  who  would  bring 
their  plants  to  fruition  by  tying  on  the 
flowers  in  preference  to  the  more  tedious 
method  of  watering  the  plant,  who  see  in 
higher  wages,  however  brought  about — 
whether  by  grace  of  monkey  wrench,  mo- 
nopoly, or  legislative  fiat — the  true  pros- 
perity of  the  working  man.  They  will  seek 
to  increase  the  reward  of  labor  not  by  paying 
the  worker  regardless  of  his  earning  but  by 
enabling  him  to  earn  more,  preserving  to 
wages  their  spiritual  value  as  the  certificate 
of  service  rendered,  not  making  of  them  a 
badge  of  need,  disregard  of  the  public  in- 
terest or  political  pull.  To  them  wages  are 
the  fruit  of  work,  not  charity  or  blackmail 
painted  to  look  like  it. 

Nor  will  they  forget  the  other  spiritual 
values  that  belong  to  work.  They  will  see 
in    labor   unrest    not    merely    a    desire    for 


higher  wages  but  the  pain  of  instinctive 
relations  unfulfilled — relations  of  the  thinker 
to  his  problem,  of  the  artist  to  his  creation, j 
of  the  loyal  member  to  his  team — the  revolt 
of  men  who  see  life  passing  without  their 
ever  having  lived,  who  face  the  prospect  off 
carrying  their  ideals  and  their  aspirations 
unfulfilled  and  unspoken  to  the  grave. 
They  will  do  what  can  be  done  to  free  thej 
victims  of  the  fool-proof  machine  and 
restore  to  work  its  normal  and  most  precious 
dividend.  They  will  promote  every  feasible! 
scheme  of  management-sharing  or  industrial! 
co-operation,  in  order  to  satisfy  in  every 
worker,  from  president  to  errand  boy,  thej 
sense  of  happy  participation  in  work  ac-j 
complished.  j 

Their  program  will  include  the  restoration! 
of  our  leisure  time,  the  intensive  cultivation 
of  those  precious  hours  of  freedom  now  so 
pitiably  wasted  in  barren  and  unprofitable! 
pursuits.  They  will  not  be  frightened  by  the 
ancient  accusation  of  being  self-constituted; 
leaders — the  old  cry:  Who  made  thee  a 
ruler  and  a  judge  over  us.^  Nor  will  they  bei 
abashed  by  the  accusation  of  playing  at; 
Providence — -believing  that  it  is  as  legiti- 
mate to  do  good  on  a  large  scale  as  on  a: 
small  one  and  that  efficiency  in  well  doing 
is  not  properly  a  subject  of  reproach. 

What  the  results  may  be  we  cannot  now 
predict,  but  the  service  which  philanthropy} 
may  thus  render  to  democracy  is  of  cardinal! 
importance  at  the  present  time.  For  it  is! 
evident  that  democracy  has  lost  its  way;' 
it  is  moving  in  no  definite  direction  and! 
has  no  clear  program  to  propose.  In  this' 
greatest  crisis  of  the  world's  affairs  it  leaves  i 
its  followers  perplexed  between  the  con- 
temptuous manipulation  of  the  Junker  and: 
the  stand-patter  on  the  one  hand  and  upon 
the  other  the  crude  schemes  of  sophomoric 
radicals,  based  on  the  under-dog  philosophy! 
of  Karl  !!VIarx  and  other  Europeans  who! 
have  had  no  working  experience  of  demo-, 
cratic  institutions — liberalism  meanwhile, 
with  its  honorable  record  inscribed  in  the 
great  period  of  the  liberators,  standing 
like  a  policeman,  admonishing  us  to  respect 
the  liberties  already  won. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  public 
iervice  can  ever  take  the  place  of  private 
charity.  You  cannot  demonstrate  charity 
and  then  resign.  There  is  in  every  great 
service  a  dimension  that  cannot  be  expressed 
in  words.  The  only  inclusive  text-book  of 
philanthropy  is  in  the  radiant  lives  by 
which  its  service  has  been  illustrated.  Some 
charity  is  by  its  nature  private,  the  rela- 
tion of  giver  and  receiver  being  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  service  rendered.  Do  the  best 
we  can  in  the  improvement  of  our  public 
agencies,  including  the  completion  of  a 
public  education  which  has  hardly  yet 
begun,  we  shall  never  achieve  that  automatic 
environment  of  which  we  reformers  are  too 


apt  to  dream.  We  shall  never  perfect  that 
social  mechanism  which  will  turn  out  a 
standard  article  of  serviceable  human  na- 
ture without  the  intervention  of  group 
loyalty,  of  personal  sacrifice  and  love.  It 
is  not  with  any  hope  to  escape  our  private 
obligations  that  we  must  strive  for  fuller 
and  more  effective  public  service. 

And  to  render  public  service,  private 
social  work  must  still  exist.  Its  leadership 
is  possible  only  because  its  theories  and 
intuitions  are  confirmed  in  daily  practice. 
Behind  even  a  stroke  of  genius  we  find  the 
careful,  plodding  daily  work.  For  philan- 
thropy to  confine  itself  to  leadership  would 
be  to  forfeit  its  capacity  to  lead. 


RACIAL  FACTORS  IN  DESERTION 

PART  I.     THE  ITALIAN  GROUP 

CORINNE    SHERMAN 


THIS  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
four  which  will  give  the  results  of  a 
study  of  140  families  which  were 
under  the  care  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  December,  1920. 
This  study  is  not  one  of  desertion  as  a  social 
or  relief  problem  but  a  study  of  deserters 
and  of  the  deserted,  particularly  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  varying  racial  back- 
grounds upon  the  problem. 

In  these  papers  I  have  selected  five  racial 
groups  for  purposes  of  comparison,  some  of 
which  overlap  because  of  intermarriages. 
They  include  all  the  numerically  important 
groups  in  the  study,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Germans.  Because  of  insufficient  in- 
formation some  of  the  Slavs  are  classified 
with  no  more  evidence  than  the  fact  that 
their  surname  occurs  in  a  list  of  eminent 
Bohemians,  Slovaks,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
Native  and  foreign  born  Negroes  are  classed 
together,  the  term  American  being  restricted 
to  members  of  the  white  race. 

The  Italian  group  numbers  34.  I  have 
included  with  it  two  couples  of  which  both 
man  and  wife  were  American-born  but  of 
Italian  parentage  and  two  of  which  the  man 


had  married  an  Irish  woman,  for  these  four 
deserters  were  too  typically  Italian  to  fit 
in  anywhere  else. 

It  is  significant  that  the  majority  of  our 
Italian  deserters  know  more  of  America 
than  of  Italy.  They  are  all  over  22  years 
of  age  and  three-fourths  of  them  are  over  30. 
About  half  of  the  number  came  here  before 
they  were  21,  some  as  very  young  children, 
and  if  we  had  more  information  about  7 
doubtful  cases  this  proportion  would  doubt- 
less be  increased.  Twenty-eight  out  of  62 
immigrants  were  married  in  the  United 
States. 

Italian  immigrants  as  a  class  are  not 
homesick  exiles  by  any  means.  Most  of 
them  have  a  very  shrewd  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  country,  where  with  patience,  hard 
work,  economy,  and  reasonably  good  luck 
one  can  accumulate  a  tidy  sum  of  money  and 
a  goodly  number  of  children  against  the 
coming  of  old  age.  Money  and  children  are 
still  the  dominant  desires  of  our  Italian 
colonists,  though  they  are  beginning  to 
demand  more  share  in  the  government  and 
in  labor  organization.  For  money  they  have 
sacrificed  health,  strength,  ease,  the  peace 
of  wide  horizons,  their  picturesque  customs, 
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their  dearly  loved  pet  animals — one  can 
hardly  say  domestic  comfort,  because  most 
of  them  have  hardly  known  it  in  our  sense. 
For  children  they  have  sacrificed  education 
and  progress  and  doomed  themselves  to  even 
harder  toil.  But  although  their  most 
absorbing  interests  confine  their  thoughts 
to  the  land  they  are  living  in,  their  whole 
mode  of  life  is  largely  determined  by  their 
old  world  heritage,  for  they  borrow  very 
little  from  other  cultures. 

Old  Country  Background 
Concerning    that    heritage    I    cannot    do 
better  than  quote  from  Robert  F.  Foerster's 
beautifully  written  book,  "Italian  Emigra- 
tion of  our  Times." 

Life  in  the  South  exalts  the  family.  It  has  been 
said  of  Sicily  that  the  family  sentiment  is  perhaps 
the  only  deeply  rooted  altruistic  sentiment  that 
prevails.  Gallant  to  his  wife,  the  husband  has  almost 
complete  power  over  the  members  of  his  family;  the 
wife's  affection  tends  to  be  slavish.  Concubinage  is 
relatively  common.   ... 

The  Italian  girl's  life  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
her  family.  She  takes  over  many  of  her  mother's 
tasks.  Her  wedding  becomes  what  her  christening 
was,  a  great  family  event.  That  she  should  enter  a 
factory  at  all  is  a  concession  to  American  conventions, 
but  the  factory  is  certain  to  lie  near  her  home. 

Nearly  a  third  of  Sicilian  brides  are  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  20,  on  the  peninsula  probably  a  larger 
proportion;  the  men  are  generally  older  than  20.  .    .    . 

Campanilisimo,  a  loyalty  to  that  which  falls  within 
the  range  of  the  village  bell  tower.  .  .  spurs  the 
immigrant  to  marry  a  girl  deriving  from  his  own  neigh- 
borhood or  to  write  home  asking  that  a  girl  from  his 
village  be  chosen  to  traverse  the  seas  to  be  his  bride. 
He  expects  of  her  only  that  she  should  be  home-loving, 
industrious  and  obedient  to  his  will.  With  her  numer- 
ous children  she  becomes  for  him  the  center  of  a  small 
world,  or  perhaps  a  retreat  from  a  greater  world. 
She  does  not  ordinarily  go  back  and  forth  much  over 
the  bridge  that  binds  with  that  larger  world.  Such 
a  responsibility  is  her  husband's.  He  it  is  who  decides 
the  major  questions  of  family  policy,  commonly,  for 
example,  making  purchases  for  the  household,  leaving 
to  her  their  adaptation  to  home  needs.  Perhaps 
the  feeling  of  jealousy  is  never  so  strong  as  among 
those  who  conceive  their  wives  to  be  a  species  of  prop- 
erty, deeply  prized,  no  <loubt,  but  yet  not  free  to 
make  decisions,  and  therefore  to  be  rather  guarded 
and  feared  than  trusted. 

The  enduring  power  of  these  sentiments 
and  customs  even  in  present  day  America 
is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Mrs.  Zaccaro, 
who  appeared  one  day  at  the  office  saying 
her  husband  had  brought  in  another  woman 
and  had  ordered  her  and  the  five  children 
out.  She  did  not  question  his  right  to 
issue  this  patriarchal  command  and  ac- 
cordingly the  ejected  members  of  the  family 


betook  themselves  to  the  godmother  of 
one  of  the  children,  who  sheltered  them  as 
a  Christian  duty  until  their  apartment  was 
vacated  by  its  lord.  The  woman  consistent- 
ly denied  all  knowledge  of  the  man's 
whereabouts — she  said  all  the  neighbors 
knew  but  would  not  tell  her.  He  hung  about 
the  neighborhood  for  a  time  and  then  dis- 
appeared. After  some  months  it  was 
learned  that  Mrs.  Zaccaro  had  sold  some  of 
her  belongings  and  taken  the  children  to 
another  city  on  their  father's  invitation. 
This  woman,  who  recognized  no  authority 
but  that  of  her  husband  and  who  was  ready 
to  obey  him  in  everything,  had  been  in  this 
country  nineteen  years,  having  come  here 
from  Sicily  at  the  age  of  twelve.  She  was 
fifteen  when  she  married. 

Fundamental  Italian  Characteristics 
A  psychological  explanation  of  the  charac- 
teristics cited  by  Mr.  Foerster  may  be 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  distinctness  and 
separateness  of  the  various  instincts  and 
mental  concepts.  In  the  Italian,  romantic 
passion  has  nothing  to  do  with  family 
feeling,  or  law  and  order  with  personal 
standards  of  honor,  or  morality  with  reli- 
gion. His  impulses  move  swiftly  to  their 
fulfilment,  without,  as  with  us,  being  partly 
diverted  into  other  channels;  and  he  often 
cannot  see  the  connection  of  a  restraining 
thought  that  seems  to  us  all-convincing. 
Naturally  this  results  in  the  most  marked 
individualism.  Quoting  again  from  Foer- 
ster: 

Nowhere  has  individualism  such  great  strength 
as  in  South  Italy.  The  intense  aifection  of  the  Sicilian 
for  his  family,  coupled  with  the  conception  that  each 
man  must  take  vengeance  into  his  own  hands,  privately, 
not  even  telling  the  authorities  of  his  wrong,  has 
fostered  a  spirit  of  self  reliance  that  elsewhere  is  not 
common. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  individualism  of  the  Italians 
shows  in  even  bolder  relief  abroad  than  in  Italy.  Of 
a  true  civic  life  there  is  little  in  the  Italian  colonies. 
The  Italian  goes  forth  to  achieve  his  independence, 
and  generally  by  saving.  He  must  be  a  sovereign. 
Bit  by  bit,  from  his  low  irregular  wages,  he  lays  the 
foundations  of  his  freedom — how  romantic,  seen  from 
a  complacent  angle,  is  the  million  times  repeated 
project!  He  may  collapse  in  his  endeavour,  but  outsiJe 
the  pathological  realm  of  pauperism,  he  is  slow  to 
beg.  Yet  he  does  beg,  if  so  he  may  without  economic 
obligation  improve  his  economic  status.  What  he 
deeply  detests  is  being  in  another's  debt,  for  that 
imposes  a  limit  on  his  cherished  independence. 
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Occupation  of  Deserters 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  17  of  the  34 
Italian  deserters  in  our  study  are  artigiani, 
who  would  be  considered  lower  middle  class 
in  Italy.  They  have  some  education,  a 
certain  standing  among  their  people,  and 
sufficient  skill  or  business  ability  to  make  a 
living  almost  anywhere  on  their  own  terms 
instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  a  padrone. 
They  are  therefore  well  on  the  way  to  their 
goal  and  more  free  to  follow  their  own 
desires  than  the  unskilled  laboring  class. 
The  group  is  employed  as  follows: 


Skilled  artisans,  barbers,  etc. 

Semi-skilled  artisans 

Small  shopkeepers 

Laborers  and  longshoremen 

Musicians 

Farmers 

No  occupation 

Unknown 


II 

3 
3 
7 

2 
I 

2 
5 

34 


Types  of  Deserters 
In  view  of  Mr.  Foerster's  statements  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  requires  a  very  strong 
impulse  to  make  the  Italian  forsake  his 
family  but  that  when  he  does  leave  them 
the  break  is  apt  to  be  complete  for  a  time. 
The  records  read  would  indicate  that  there 
are  three  chief  temptations  that  have  in- 
duced these  men  to  desert:  the  racial  pro- 
pensity for  roving  when  there  is  anything 
that  can  possibly  be  gained  by  it;  an  over- 
whelming passion;  and  an  irresponsible 
love  of  pleasure.  Half  of  the  Italian  de- 
serters are  described  as  good  family  men 
whose  only  fault  is  that  they  occasionally 
disappear  for  a  time.  They  hear  a  rumor 
of  more  work  or  higher  pay  in  another  city, 
or  perhaps  some  private  matter  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  confide  to  the  police  (this  is 
merely  a  guess,  for  they  keep  their  secrets 
well)  makes  a  brief  absence  advisable.  Some- 
times they  return;  sometimes  they  send  for 
their  families  to  come  to  them,  as  did  Zac- 
caro;  and  sometimes  a  gust  of  passion 
sweeps  them  off  their  feet  while  they  are 
playing  at  being  gay  bachelors  again,  and 
they  contract  a  bigamous  marriage.  The 
men  who  left  their  wives  in  the  first  place 
because  of  a  love  aflfair  number  only  six, 


and  two  of  these  would  seem  to  be  over- 
sexed individuals  subject  to  continual  in- 
fatuations, such  as  are  found  in  every  race. 
The  remaining  eleven  are  the  exception  to 
the  rule  of  hard  work  and  rigid  economy 
adhered  to  by  their  paesani.  These  light- 
hearted  idlers  prefer  to  spend  their  time  in 
cafes,  drinking,  gambling,  flirting,  singing, 
and  generally  enjoying  themselves.  They 
contrive  to  lead  this  sort  of  life  without 
greatly  brutalizing  themselves  in  any  one 
particular,  but  they  bring  sorrow  to  their 
wives,  hardship  to  their  children,  and 
annoyance  to  their  relatives,  and  they  are  a 
most  dangerous  influence  among  the  youth 
of  the  neighborhood.  That  not  all  of  them 
are  hopeless,  however,  is  shown  by  the 
following  stor}': 

When  a  certain  family  came  to  this  country  many 
years  ago  little  Augustina  was  left  behind  with  an 
aunt  and  did  not  follow  them  until  she  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Soon  after  her  arrival  her  father 
died.  The  unaccustomed  responsibility  of  a  debu- 
tante daughter,  who  evinced  a  strong  liking  for  her 
own  way,  was  too  much  for  the  mother,  and  she 
quickly  inquired  about  for  an  eligible  son-in-law. 
A  young  machinist,  illiterate  but  naturally  intelligent, 
seemed  to  meet  the  family  requirements,  so  the 
marriage  was  consummated  in  church  with  great 
ceremony. 

For  a  time  all  went  well,  for  Giovanni  Alberino  was 
devoted  to  his  work,  spending  his  spare  time  in  invent- 
ing mechanical  contrivances,  and  Augustina  developed 
into  a  capable  and  ambitious  woman.  Then  Giovanni 
hurt  his  wrist.  Work  was  now  an  effort  instead  of 
the  joy  it  had  been.  He  went  out  in  the  evening  seek- 
ing new  diversions,  and  dropping  his  old  habits  with 
the  quick  facility  of  the  Sicilian,  he  was  soon  flying 
pigeons,  gambling  and  love-making  as  gaily  as  the 
wildest  young  men  of  the  neighborhood.  His  wife 
viewed  this  change  with  indignation.  At  length  she 
told  him  he  could  reform  or  leave.  He  promptly 
went  to  live  with  an  American  girl. 

Mrs.  Alberino  took  the  matter  to  court  and  there 
announced  that  she  did  not  want  her  man  back  as 
long  as  his  sweetheart  was  in  the  neighborhood.  After 
about  seven  months  of  living  with  his  mistress  and 
supporting  his  wife,  he  returned  home.  The  recon- 
ciliation appears  complete. 

This  woman  was  as  willing  to  bide  her 
time  as  the  older  Mrs.  Zaccaro,  though  she 
stood  firmly  on  her  rights  and  knew  how  to 
make  the  most  of  the  modern  resources  at 
her  command.  Now  that  family  sentiment 
has  triumphed  over  romantic  impulse  and 
returning  ambition  has  cast  out  the  demon 
of  irresponsibility,  she  again  takes  up  her 
role  of  devoted  and  retiring  wife. 
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'The  Deserted  Wives 
The  wives  of  the  deserters  studied  are 
typical  of  the  majority  of  Italian  women  in 
New  York.  Eight  of  them  (or  one  fourth) 
have  had  a  rudimentary  education  and  the 
majority  have  worked  outside  their  homes 
before  marriage.  On  the  other  hand  they 
have  never  lived  at  service,  or  worked  much 
with  girls  of  other  races,  or  sought  amuse- 
ment outside  their  own  neighborhood  circle. 
Most  of  them  cling  to  the  Sicilian  idea  of 
seclusion.  Only  two  are  spoken  of  by  their 
relatives  as  "Americanized,"  by  which  they 
mean  that  the  women  have  asserted  their 
independence  of  their  families'  opinions, 
prefer  their  own  idea  of  American  culture 
to  the  traditional  ideal  of  a  large  number  of 
children,  and  have  adopted  an  aggressive 
attitude,  probably  borrowed  from  neighbors 
of  Irish  descent  like  the  "American"  names 
Italians  sometimes  give  their  babies.  Three 
more  have  been  immoral,  though  each  of 
them  with  only  one  man.  This  leaves  27 
good  Italian  wives  who  were  anxious  to 
fulfill  their  whole  duty  to  the  only  man  to 
whom  each  felt  she  belonged.  Were  27 
men  utterly  heartless  then.''  Not  according 
to  Italian  standards.  Six  women  had  eloped 
with  their  husbands,  four  more  had  never 
had  a  religious  marriage,  and  in  two  other 
cases  the  church  ceremony  had  been  de- 
layed. To  an  Italian,  a  girl  he  elopes  with 
is  the  object  of  his  romantic  love,  a  reckless, 
fascinating  being  who  flings  herself  with  him 
into  a  passionate  adventure  which  from  its 
very  intensity  cannot  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed (see  Gagliarlotte  below);  a  girl  with 
whom  he  contracts  a  civil  marriage  is  a 
member  of  the  community  to  whom  he 
owes  certain  financial  duties,  which,  like 
taxes,  he  may  evade  at  times  if  he  can;  it  is 
only  the  girl  he  marries  with  the  consent  of 
her  family  both  in  the  city  hall  and  in 
church,  as  in  the  Alberino  family,  who  has 
full  right  to  that  reverence  and  consideration 
which  is  the  Southern  Italian's  highest 
altruistic  effort  and  the  practical  expression 
of  his  sincerest  religious  worship. 

The  Piazza   family  is  an    example   of   an   unstable 
union  by  civil  contract.     Two  years  after  his  arrival 


in  this  country  Giuseppe  Piazza,  a  Neapolitan  youth 
of  seventeen,  contracted  tuberculosis.  His  two  older 
brothers  assumed  his  support,  and  he  was  apparently 
quite  willing  to  depend  on  them  completely.  There 
was  talk  of  his  returning  to  Italy  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  He  led  an  idle  and  purposeless,  though  not 
dissipated,  life  for  four  years.  By  the  end  of  this 
period  he  had  become  interested  in  Giulietta,  a  young 
woman  born  in  this  city  of  Italian  parents,  of  rather 
low  grade  peasant  type.  She  herself  is  feebleminded 
and  physically  incapable  of  bearing  children.  His 
relatives,  who  belong  to  the  lower  middle  class,  dis- 
approved of  such  a  match.  The  affair  culminated  in 
a  civil  marriage  performed  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  two  families,  according  to  the  bride's  people, 
though  the  bridegroom's  relatives  maintain  that  he 
was  talked  into  it  by  a  man  whom  they  believe  to 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  bride's  mother. 

Neither  had  the  energy  or  capacity  to  maintain 
a  home  and  in  a  few  weeks  Piazza  had  returned  to  his 
mother.  Giulietta  sought  court  action,  whereupon 
he  decided  it  was  cheaper  to  live  with  her  than  away 
from  her.  He  got  a  job  during  the  summer  and  was 
considered  a  good,  reliable,  Industrious  man.  He 
set  up  a  home  for  his  wife  with  the  money  he  earned, 
in  spite  of  his  family's  opinion  that  he  should  use  it 
to  return  to  Italy.  They  have  struggled  through  the 
past  winter  and  though  there  is  still  talk  of  a  permanent 
separation,  the  instinct  for  home-making  in  these 
two  weak  members  of  the  community  is  thus  far 
stronger  than  all  the  contrary  forces. 

Attitude  of  Relatives  and  Friends 
Next  to  the  man  and  woman  themselves 
the   most   important   factor   in    an    Italian 
desertion  case  is  the  family  and  neighbor- 
hood connection.     Desertion  is  not  looked 
uppn  with  favor  in  the  colony.     Why,  th 
self-appointed      censors      ask     themselves, 
should  a  man  leave  a  faithful  wife  when  the 
double  standard  of  his  environment  permit 
him  while  with  her  to  do  as  he  pleases  within 
the   limits   of  reasonable   propriety .i"     "He 
must  be  crazy,"  they  say  with  one  accord  ti 
the   inquiring   visitor,    and    they   earnest!; 
disclaim  all  financial  responsibility  for  hi 
family,  hoping  he  is  merely  suffering  from  a 
temporary    attack    of    irresponsibility    an ' 
will  soon  take  up  again  his  marital  obliga 
tions.      They    are    very    exacting    in    their 
standards  for  the  wife,  but  if  she  is  able  ti 
meet  them  they  give  her  plenty  of  sympath) 
and  advice  and  secretly  a  good  deal  of  mort 
substantial    help,    though    they    will    make 
no   definite  promises   about   it.     Their  in- 
fluence is  always  against  court  action  and 
when  the  man  returns  they  bring  pressun 
to  bear  on  the  wife  to  ensure  for  him  a  coi 
dial  reception.    The  power  of  their  influence 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  18  women  did^ 
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seek  court  action  to  some  extent  but  only  3 
refused  to  take  their  husbands  back  or  to 
join  them  where  they  had  gone. 

The  following  detailed  summary  of  a  case 
shows  two  different  family  backgrounds,  the 
friction  resulting  from  a  Sicilian-Neapolitan 
marriage,  and  the  irresponsible  attitude  of 
the  Italian  toward  the  girl  with  whom  he 
has  made  a  hasty  love  match. 

Antonio  Gagliarlotte's  family  were  glove  makers  in 
Sicily.  Until  after  his  marriage  he  lived  with  his 
parents,  for  whom  he  did  as  little  as  possible.  The 
mother  and  sisters,  low-grade  and  irritable  women, 
take  his  part.  The  family  is  said  to  have  a  reputation 
for  bad  manners  and  Antonio  to  have  paid  attention 
to  many  girls  and  to  have  frequented  cafes  in  the 
Italian  fashion.  He  is  able  to  command  high  wages 
as  a  glove  maker  and  is  supposed  to  have  worked  in 
several  cities.    His  wife  says  he  is  proficient  in  English. 

Lucia's  father  was  a  Neapolitan  butcher.  She  went 
to  school  and  can  read  and  write.  She  and  her  sisters 
disliked  their  step-mother  and  came  to  America  to 
get  away  from  her.  Lucia  lived  with  a  married  sister 
and  worked  in  factories.  She  became  engaged  to 
another  sister's  brother-in-law,  a  member  of  the  A.  E. 
F.,  but  while  he  was  away  she  was  wooed  and  won  by 
GagHarlotte  in  three  days,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  her  family. 

A  civil  ceremony  was  performed,  corresponding  to 
an  Italian  betrothal.  Immediately  afterward  the 
man  was  absent  for  a  week.  Without  a  religious 
ceremony  he  then  took  Lucia  to  live  with  him  in  the 
home  of  another  glove  maker.  All  the  relatives  con- 
sidered this  a  disgrace,  and  her  sisters'  husbands 
refused  to  receive  her.  They  were  finally  married 
by  a  priest  five  months  after  the  civil  marriage.  The 
couple  went  to  live  with  the  GagHarlotte  family, 
where  Lucia  was  very  unhappy  and  Antonio  again 
deserted.  When  he  returned  she  told  him  she  would 
no  longer  live  with  his  mother.    They  took  a  furnished 


room  but  he  soon  deserted  again.  She  had  him  put 
on  probation  for  one  year,  and  the  couple  worked  and 
saved  money  to  start  a  home.  At  Gagliarlotte's 
request  his  wife  secured  his  release  from  probation. 
He  promptly  deserted  again  and  she  has  not  seen  him 
since. 

Comparison  with  Other  Races 
In  this  discussion  of  the  marital. customs 
and  points  of  view  of  our  Italian  clients, 
the  strongest  racial  peculiarities  have  been 
described  without  comparison  with  those  of 
other  groups.  Italian  individualism  will 
stand  out  more  clearly  when  we  come  to 
study  the  Slavs,  Italian  reverence  for  home 
and  maternity  will  be  more  impressive  as  we 
understand  the  idealism  of  romance  among 
the  Irish.  We  shall  look  backward  to  these 
Italians  when  discussing  other  racial  groups. 


SUBSCRIBERS  to  The  Family  some- 
times fail  to  realize  that  the  post 
office  department  does  not  forward 
second  class  mail.  For  that  reason  many 
magazines  fail  to  reach  the  persons  who 
have  subscribed  for  them  and  there  is  conse- 
quent dissatisfaction.  If  you  will  keep  us 
informed  of  any  changes  in  your  address,  we 
will  do  our  part  in  making  sure  that  The 
Family  reaches  you  promptly  and  regularly. 
Just  a  line  on  a  postcard  is  all  that  is 
necessarv. 


TO  A  LITTLE  BLIND  BOY  LOOKING  UP 

WHY  do  you  suppose 
It  has  not  occurred  to  someone, 
That  being  blind  you  didn't  need  a  chapel. 
But  only  a  covering  with  a  tall 
Chimney  instead  of  a  tower? 
Ah,  little  boy, 

If  it  were  not  for  that  tower 
Watching  the  sunset  and  the  grey  twilight 
Creep  up  the  river, 
There  would  be  no  music  for  you 
Nor  promises  kept. 

Mary  Byers  Smith 
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EDITORIAL 

MANY  of  us  have  spent  our  summer 
holiday  in  some  little  village  far 
from  the  pressure  of  big  city  activi- 
ties and  from  the  no  less  strenuous  pressure 
of  small  town  life  as  well.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  we  have  envied  audibly  and  otherwise 
the  peaceful  seeming  atmosphere,  the  ab- 
sence of  social  problems  and  the  general 
evidences  of  well  being  which  our  rural 
neighbors  typified.  And  we  have  contrasted 
this  simple  normal  life  with  the  hurly  burly 
to  which  our  profession  drags  us  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  If  we  are  honest,  we  may 
have  made  mental  reservations  even  while 
we  gloried  in  the  contrast  we  had  drawn. 
How  many  of  us  would  really  be  willing  to 
stay  on  beyond  the  allotted  period — at  least 
without  changing  some  of  the  conditions 
which  may  make  for  simplicity  but  hardly 
for  a  full  expression  of  life.'' 

Here  is  a  tiny  settlement  tucked  away  on 
a  wide  plateau,  only  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  state  capital,  but  as  rural  as  if  that  dis- 
tance were  many  times  greater. 

The  scattered  farm  houses  are  perched  on 
fertile  hillsides  with  views  of  distant  moun- 
tains that  make  us  wond(?r  whether  chance 
or  forethought  chose  the  sites.  There  are 
two  churches  in  the  village — there  are  only  a 
few  scattered  houses  even  in  the  center — 


there  is  a  post  office  and  a  general  store,  a 
hotel,  and  last,  because  it  is  least,  a  school 
house.  The  churches  are  ministered  unto 
by  a  part  time  pastor  who  has  another 
parish  four  miles  away.  He  holds  services 
in  each  church  on  alternate  Sunday  after- 
noons. The  school  is  taught  by  a  recent 
high  school  graduate  who  has  had,  in  addi- 
tion, a  six  weeks'  summer  course.  There  are 
two  other  schools  at  a  cross  roads  on  the 
east  and  a  cross  roads  on  the  west.  Each  is 
a  small  dilapidated  building  with  desks  for 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  pupils  crowded  by  an 
enormous  stove.  Each  is  presided  over  by  a 
recent  high  school  graduate  and  offers 
courses  for  every  grade  in  the  grammar 
school.  The  nearest  high  school  is  four 
miles  away;  the. preferred  one  is  at  the  state 
capital  but  as  there  is  no  railroad,  trolley, 
or  bus  service  most  of  the  pupils  go  no 
further  than  the  district  school.  There  are 
no  movies,  no  dances,  no  lectures,  no 
library.  An  occasional  church  social  offers 
gossip  for  the  elders  and  games  for  the 
youngsters.  Anything  else  must  be  sought 
outside  and  the  roads,  except  for  the  state 
road  which  is  the  main  street,  are  poor. 
The  young  people  are  seeking  work  in  the 
cities. 

We  would  not  imply  that  a  rich  and  varies 
existence  is  not  possible  here;  devotion 
simplicity  in  thought  and  deed,  and  friendl 
service  were  evident  on  every  hand.  Bi; 
surely  these  would  not  be  spoiled  by  bettc 
schools,  better  equipped  teachers,  mor 
community  life  centering  around  school  a: 
church. 

We  have  no  panacea  to  offer.     But  th; 
migration  is  from  country  to  city,  and  as  wi 
case    workers    scan    our    records    of    mal- 
adjusted individuals  we  may  well  remember 
these  isolated  villages.  However  small  tin 
proportion  of  our  clients  who  come  fron 
these  rural  districts  or  small  towns  just  st 
much  of  our  task  of  prevention  is  unfinished 
until    we    have    stimulated    or    otherwise 
assisted  in  making  these  same  small  place 
attractive    enough    to    hold    their    present 
population  and — may  we  venture  to  say- 
draw  others. 
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THE  title  of  this  paper  should  read 
"The  Case  Worker's  Opportunity," 
for  it  is  within  the  field  of  case  work 
that  the  greatest  widening  of  outlook  and 
deepening  of  method  have  taken  place. 
At  least  so  it  seems  to  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  recent  development  of  a  psychology 
which  aims  to  be  a  science  of  human  behav- 
ior and  its  growing  influence  on  case  work. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  social 
case  worker  needed  psychology  as  the  pro- 
fessional advertiser  needs  it — to  add  a 
fine  flourish  to  common  sense,  to  make 
a  tactful  approach  in  the  first  interview, 
to  get  the  client  to  clinic  or  hospital  as 
painlessly  as  possible,  to  reduce  the  fric- 
tion incident  to  the  putting  over  of  a  well 
thought-out  rational  plan  upon  an  irra- 
tional situation.  In  those  days  we  could 
afford  to  talk  about  the  mental  factor,  or 
the  psychology  of  case  work,  but  that  was 
before  the  advent  of  "behavior."  The 
static,  more  or  less  detached  and  insigni- 
ficant element  which  we  called  the  mental 
side  has  disappeared  in  the  concept  of  a 
life  process,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
human  organism,  with  a  long  biological 
history  behind  it,  in  unceasing  interaction 
with  other  organisms  and  things  is  inte- 
grated into  that  unity  of  vital  forces  which 
we  call  the  personality. 

It  gives  us  pause  when  we  stop  to  realize 
that  it  is  this  living  organization  of  energies 
which  the  case  worker  has  undertaken  to 
direct,  energies  which  will  not  stand  still 
to  be  analyzed  and  spread  out  upon  our 
records  nor  cease  to  be  in  motion  because 
we  have  to  wait  upon  our  ignorance  or  find 
it  easier  to  treat  them  as  separate,  fixed 
units,  static  traits  of  character,  neatly 
labelled  for  all  time.  Obviously  biology, 
physiology,  psychology  and  even  chemistry 
and   physics   are   but   different   laboratory 

•Given  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at  Providence,  Division  on  Menul  Hygiene,  Wednes- 
day, June  28,  1922. 


approaches  to  the  understanding  of  this 
same  life  process,  yet  no  one  of  them  makes 
any  attempt  to  control  the  process  as  it 
appears  in  human  beings  except  in  isolated, 
fragmentary  ways. 

The  biologist  confines  himself  to  forms 
of  life  which  he  can  produce  and  destroy 
at  will,  limited  only  by  his  ability  to  get 
the  material  under  observation  and  control. 
The  physiologist  is  interested  chiefly  in 
the  behavior  of  various  bodily  organs  or 
groups  of  organs  but  disregards,  for  the 
most  part,  the  behavior  which  results 
from  the  integration  of  their  functioning 
into  a  unity.  The  chemist  and  physicist, 
however  fundamental  their  contributions, 
are  still  more  remote  from  direct  contact 
with  the  behavior  of  organisms  as  a  whole. 

Even  the  psychologist,  who  is  supposed 
to  devote  himself  to  the  understanding  of 
behavior  particularly  at  the  psychic  level, 
manages  to  abstract  and  simplify  until  it 
is  reduced  to  laboratory  dimensions.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  subject  to  laboratory 
control  emotional  experiences  and  dynamic 
interests,  which  are  of  supreme  significance 
in  human  life  as  it  is  actually  lived,  then 
these  may  be  left  to  theory  and  academic 
discussion,  while  the  learning  process,  the 
memory  span,  the  reactions  of  the  sense 
organs  or  even  the  will  and  temperament 
are  tested  out  meticulously.  The  academic 
psychologist  either  dissects  dead  behavior, 
as  the  medical  student  dissects  a  dead  body, 
with  no  way  of  checking  up  his  results,  or 
he  deals  with  behavior  that  has  been  arti- 
ficially simplified  and  isolated  to  conform 
to  laboratory  conditions. 

It  is  not  this  innocent  and  remote  ex- 
perimentation of  the  laboratory  in  which 
the  social  case  worker  is  engaged.  She 
experiments  because  she  is  forced  to,  but 
her  material  is  raw  human  behavior  in 
a  moving  world.  What  the  chemist,  the 
physicist,  the  biologist,  the  physiologist, 
and    the    psychologist    are    attempting    to 
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understand  in  simplified,  abstract,  partial 
terms,  the  case  worker  undertakes  to  in- 
fluence or  even  control  in  all  its  concrete 
complications.  Little  Mary,  with  her  family 
history,  her  habits  of  long  standing,  the 
manifold  social  influences  which  have  formed 
her  personality  and  her  behavior  patterns, 
must  be  re-educated  into  new  ways  of 
behaving  which  will  render  her,  if  not 
positively  useful,  at  least  non-injurious 
to  society.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  any  task  requiring  more  knowledge, 
more  skill,  more  patience,  more  courage, 
and  surely  no  task  was  ever  more  experi- 
mental. Yet  this  is  what  the  ordinary, 
untutored  case  worker  undertakes  every 
day,  sometimes  with  amazing  success. 

Psychiatry  in  modern  development  comes 
nearer  to  dealing  with  human  behavior  in 
all  its  aspects  than  any  of  the  highly  or- 
ganized or  scientific  professions  as  law, 
medicine,  teaching,  or  psychology.  Be- 
cause, like  all  medicine,  it  is  interested 
chiefly  in  pathological  conditions,  it  has  for 
the  most  part  confined  its  attention  to  the 
behavior  of  those  human  organisms  which 
have  exhibited  extreme  failure  in  making  a 
biological  adaptation,  but  it  has  attempted 
to  understand  such  organisms  in  all  their 
intricate  relationships  to  the  environment 
developmentally  as  well  as  in  cross  section. 
It  has  tried  to  see  any  particular  piece  of 
behavior  as  an  organic  part  of  all  the  pre- 
vious behavior  of  the  organism  and  deter- 
mined by  it.  It  has  tried  to  apply  the  ob- 
jective method  of  science  to  a  material 
which  cannot  be  confined  to  the  laboratory 
and  on  which  only  limited  and  poorly  con- 
trolled experiments  ,can  be  made.  Often 
it  has  gone  astray  but  there  is  always  the 
vital  test  as  to  whether  its  analysis  of  be- 
havior is  true  enough  to  effect  a  foreseen 
and  desired  change  in  the  reactions  of  a 
human  being.  Psychiatry  is  far  from  being 
able  to  state  human  behavior  in  rigid 
quantitative  terms.  Its  hypotheses  arc  far 
from  the  status  of  mathematically  demon- 
strable theorems.  It  has  to  deal  in  every 
instance  with  such  an  intricate  and  infinite 
wealth  of  possible  contributory  factors  that 


even  when  it  gets  results,  it  cannot  always 
be  sure  just  which  cause  produced  which 
effect.  Yet  it  is  scientific  in  that  it  applies 
its  hypotheses  experimentally  and  objective- 
ly. At  any  rate  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
profession  and  no  science  which  is  so  delib- 
erately and  consciously  working  to  gain 
scientific  prediction  and  practical  control 
in  the  field  of  human  behavior. 

However,  even  the  psychiatrist  has  his 
limitations.  He  started  out  from  the 
hospital  and  the  pathological  case.  He  is 
still  concentrating  on  the  individual  who  is 
markedly  out  of  touch  with  reality.  He  is 
still  abstracting  his  patient  from  life  and 
putting  him  in  an  artificially  simplified  en- 
vironment. He  is  still  keeping  to  office  or 
clinic  observing  there  a  more  or  less  isolated 
individual,  analyzing  a  behavior  more  or 
less  out  of  drawing  and  removed  from  its 
context.  He  rarely  sees  the  patient  in 
action  under  normal  conditions  apart  from 
himself;  seldom  does  he  see  or  touch  the 
environment  except  indirectly  through  the  ! 
patient,  his  relatives,  or  the  social  worker. 
The  picture  he  obtains  is  likely  to  be  a  one- 
sided afi"air  and  his  control  over  the  treat- 
ment limited  by  his  lack  of  first  hand  know- 
ledge and  use  of  the  environmental  factors. 

The  social  case  worker,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  just  the  opposite  situation.  On  th^f 
side  of  a  conscious  technique,  she  has  th^^ 
environmental  factors  and  their  possible 
manipulations  pretty  well  elaborated.  The 
investigation,  the  first  interview,  the  value 
of  evidence,  the  family  budget,  the  place  of 
relief,  the  health  problems,  all  these  have 
been  carefully  analyzed.  On  the  other 
hand,  behavior  from  the  standpoint  of  a  bio- 
logical organism,  behavior  with  its  drives, 
emotions,  and  human  interests  in  action,  she 
still  treats  unconsciously,  with  more  or  less 
intuitive  skill,  or  at  most  with  a  formal 
superficial  psychology  which  analyzes  and 
labels  in  a  fruitless  fashion  certain  stereo- 
typed situations,  such  as  the  broken  home, 
the  illegitimate  mother,  the  abnormal  child, 
the  deserting  husband,  the  unstable  family. 
To  this  list  she  is  adding  rapidly  other  labels 
from  psychiatric  and  psychological  clinic — 
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constitutional  inferior,  moron,  defective 
delinquent,  psychopathic  personality,  neu- 
rotic, mental  conflict  and  what  not.  These 
terms  are  preferable  no  doubt  to  such  labels 
as  insane,  drug-fiend,  sex  pervert,  moral  de- 
generate, moral  imbecile,  kleptomaniac, 
but  in  too  many  instances  they  are  merely 
polite  substitutes,  implying  no  increase  of 
psychological  insight,  no  conscious  develop- 
ment of  treatment,  consequent  upon  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  concrete  behavior  to 
which  such  blanket  labels  are  applied. 

And  yet,  with  or  without  conscious  psy- 
chology, the  case  worker  alone  in  all  the 
world  is  attempting  to  handle  human  be- 
havior undiluted  and  in  its  actual  setting. 
Only  the  case  worker  leaves  hospital,  clinic, 
office,  and  laboratory  behind  and  observes 
the  individual  in  action — at  home,  at  work, 
in  school;  playing,  loving,  toiling,  hating, 
fearing,  striving,  succeeding,  failing — an 
organic  part  of  a  social  context.  Only  the 
case  worker  tries,  however  ineflfectually, 
to  adjust  not  only  the  human  being  but  his 
environment,  that  play  of  forces,  that 
interaction  between  self  and  group  which 
constitutes  behavior  and  personality.  If 
she  were  conscious  of  the  implications  of  her 
job,  she  would  know  that  what  she  is  doing 
is  practicing  an  experimental  psychology 
such  as  no  laboratory  ever  dreamed  of,  she 
would  realize  that,  theoretically  at  least, 
the  limit  of  case  work  is  the  limit  of  what  it  is 
possible  for  the  case  worker  to  know  and  use 
about  human  behavior.  She  could  not 
apply  too  great  an  understanding  of  people, 
even  in  the  simplest  family  situation. 
One  may  almost  say  that  how  simple  any 
human  situation  appears  depends  largely  on 
how  little  one  knows  of  human  psychology. 

If  this  be  true  of  case  work  with  adults 
how  infinitely  more  true  it  is  in  case  work 
with  children  where  habits  are  not  so  set, 
nor  has  the  personality  been  formed  so 
long  by  social  relationships  and  social 
heredity.  Here  the  case  worker  accepts 
an  almost  creative  responsibility  for  the 
changes  that  shall  occur  in  the  personality 
and  behavior  of  the  child  client.  Taking 
the  difficult  child  in  a  family  to  the  psy- 


chiatrist or  the  psychologist  is  no  escape 
for  the  case  worker.  She  may  obtain  an 
interpretation  of  the  family  situation  and 
the  child's  behavior  which  is  a  response 
to  that  situation,  she  may  even  obtain 
advice  as  to  practical  treatment,  but  the 
real  problem,  the  problem  of  slowly,  pa- 
tiently, persistently  bringing  about  changes 
in  that  social  situation,  so  that  the  child's 
responses  shall  inevitably  be  altered  be- 
cause the  stimuli  to  which  he  must  react 
are  altered,  still  remains  for  the  case  worker 
to  solve.  The  psychiatrist  in  his  office 
may  get  the  child's  confidence,  he  may  help 
to  change  his  attitude  and  clear  up  his 
fears  and  conflicts  but  there  inevitably 
remains  the  painful  process  of  re-education 
and  social  adjustment  which  is  the  only 
genuine  cure  for  behavior  problems  and 
which  must  take  place  in  the  actual  day- 
by-day  living  of  the  patient. 

A  young  girl  whose  adjustment  to  her 
family  and  the  world  outside  has  been  from 
early  childhood  most  painful  and  inade- 
quate, has  recently  gone  to  a  psychoanalyst 
for  help.  She  has  received  a  most  thorough- 
going, painstaking,  and  painful  analysis 
lasting  over  a  year  or  more.  The  analyst 
did  not  believe  that  he  should  take  any 
responsibility  for  her  social  adjustment. 
He  considered  that  she  had  been  given  in- 
sight and  now  must  make  the  struggle 
for  herself.  This  is  all  very  well  theo- 
retically, but  practically  we  have  a  girl 
who  is  an  infant  in  the  technique  of  the 
simplest  human  activities.  She  is  like  a 
child  who  is  learning  to  walk  or  has  just 
entered  school.  She  has  never  experienced 
a  work  relationship  and  does  not  know  how 
to  take  the  first  step.  Her  insight  only 
adds  to  the  terror  of  her  situation.  What 
she  needs  is  not  more  analysis  but  a  social 
case  worker,  who  can  actually  put  her  in 
motion,  help  her  to  set  up  the  initial  re- 
actions and  wisely  and  gradually  guide 
her  from  the  dependence  which  attends  all 
initial  life  processes,  into  the  independence 
which  alone  will  mean  her  final  adjustment. 
That  this  is  possible  and  happens  every  day, 
anyone    will    acknowledge    who    reads    the 
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records  of  the  family  agencies  where  good 
case  work  is  done. 

The  visiting  teacher  or  school  counselor, 
while  she  is  concerned  with  the  child  in 
his  family  relationships,  necessarily  con- 
centrates on  his  school  adjustments.  She 
has  open  to  her  an  opportunity  in  the  mental 
hygiene  of  childhood  such  as  comes  to  no 
other  social  worker.  Here  it  is  not  so  much 
the  case  treatment  of  the  individual  child 
which  is  important  as  it  is  the  teaching 
value  of  such  treatment  for  the  teacher  and 
the  school  system.  The  family  worker  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  slow  gains  which  are 
made  with  a  child  here  and  a  child  there. 
She  must  get  her  rewards  through  the 
transformations  she  works  with  individuals. 
The  school  counselor,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  she  needs  to  be  a  skilful  case  worker, 
must  be  above  all  a  teacher  and  interpreter 
of  the  mental  hygiene  of  childhood  in  the 
public  school,  for  only  in  this  way  can  we 
ever  hope  to  secure  for  every  child  under- 
standing and  mental  health. 

The  family  worker  or  the  visiting  teacher, 
while  her  responsibility  is  great  enough, 
never  experiences  quite  the  terrifying  power 
over  human  development  which  comes  to 
the  children's  worker  who  snatches  her  child 
out  of  one  social  situation  and  drops  him 
down  in  another,  determining,  like  Fate 
itself,  the  influences  which  shall  go  into  the 
making  of  his  behavior  and  his  personality. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  record  of  a  child 
who  has  been  in  several  homes  and  note  that 
there  seem  to  be  as  many  'diff^erent  per- 
sonalities in  that  child  as  there  were  difi'erent 
social  backgrounds  to  believe  that  the  plac- 
ing of  a  dependent  cjiild  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  determining  of  his  development.  There 
exists  no  inherited  normality  or  abnormality 
so  fixed  and  absolute  as  to  relieve  the  worker 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  changes  which 
her  placements  bring  about  in  the  behavior 
of  a  child.  For  the  child  is  never  just 
acting — he  is  always  reacting  and  his 
behavior  is  inevitably  a  response  to  a  whole 
situation.  Indeed  it  is  on  this  basis  that 
we  undertake  to  readjust  difficult  children 
by    careful    foster    home   placement.      The 


frightening  thing  about  it  is  that  it  works 
both  ways,  and  if  we  do  not  analyze  and 
understand  the  subtleties  of  the  interacting 
social  elements  in  the  home  we  have  chosen, 
good  children  may  become  bad  as  well  as 
bad  ones  good  under  our  Providential  care. 

In  foster  home  placement,  then,  the 
case  worker  must  be  responsible  for  the 
results.  The  psychiatrist  may  interpret 
the  child  but  he  cannot  interpret  the  home. 
Placement  succeeds  by  accident  unless  the 
case  worker  understands  enough  of  human 
psychology  to  take  the  interpretation  which 
the  psychiatrist  gives  and  fit  it  into  her 
own  interpretation  of  the  influences  present 
in  the  family  she  selects.  She  is  the  only 
one  who  can  get  from  first  hand  observa- 
tion the  picture  of  what  is  happening  in 
that  home,  she  is  the  only  one  who  can 
bring  about  changes  in  the  attitudes  and 
practices  of  the  family  with  relation  to 
the  child.  Her  job  is  not  the  child  itself, 
but  adjusting  the  social  situation  so  that 
he  may  develop  favorably  in  it.  She  may 
have  to  experiment  with  more  than  one 
home,  she  may  have  to  get  help  from  the 
psychiatrist  to  interpret  some  of  the  results 
her  placement  produces,  but  it  is  her  ex-. 
periment — not  his,  and  in  the  end,  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  practically  possible, 
it  succeeds  or  fails  because  of  her  under- 
standing and  skill  or  lack  of  it. 

What  gives  the  case  worker  the  right  to 
take  on  so  unlimited  a  responsibility? 
The  same  authority  that  gives  parents  and 
teachers  the  right  to  mold  children  into 
all  kinds  of  shapes,  beautiful  and  ugly,  the 
authority  of  necessity  and  inevitability. 
Like  parent  and  teacher,  the  case  worker, 
if  she  acts  at  all,  is  bound  to  aff'ect  indi- 
viduals. She  experiments  with  the  life 
process  because  she  can't  help  it;  anything 
she  does  is  an  experiment  in  human  be- 
havior. As  long  as  she  does  this  in  ig- 
norance or  in  terms  of  doing  good  to  hu- 
manity, she  manages  to  escape  full  re- 
sponsibility for  everything  but  her  inten- 
tions. She  intends  to  benefit  someone  by 
changing  certain  obviously  bad  features 
of  the  environment,  and  for  this  she  has 
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a  conscious  technique.  Incidentally  she 
cannot  alter  the  environment  without 
changing  behavior.  From  this  implica- 
tion she  shies,  because  here  her  technique 
grows  thin,  and  she  either  shuts  out  the 
behavior  results  determinedly  or  falls  back 
on  belief  in  an  intuitive  skill  developed 
in  the  course  of  experience.  Like  the 
parent  and  the  teacher,  she  tends  to  narrow 
the  field  of  her  interest  by  failing  to  see 
what  is  implied  in  her  job  beyond  what  she 
consciously  undertakes,  or  she  falls  back 
on  emotional  drive  and  intuitive  skill  with 
only  a  slight  development  of  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  material  in  which  she  works. 

The  case  worker,  as  a  rule,  is  more  self- 
conscious,  more  professional,  more  aware 
of  her  real  field  of  action  than  the  average 
parent  or  teacher,  but  she  breaks  through 
into  such  conscious  appreciation,  chiefly  in 
those  extreme  cases  where  behavior  has 
become  a  psychiatric  problem.  Then  she 
quickly  takes  her  client  to  the  psychiatrist 
and  too  often,  accepting  blindly  whatever 
suggestion  she  receives  for  practical  treat- 
ment, goes  ahead  trying  to  carry  out  me- 
chanically a  plan  for  altering  behavior  she 
does  not  understand.  This  extreme  be- 
havior is  too  apt  to  be  divorced  in  her 
mind  from  the  behavior  of  all  her  other 
clients  who,  although  not  pathological,  are 
still  worthy  of  being  treated  on  the  basis  of 
the  conscious  psychology  from  which  the 
psychiatrist  works. 

The  psychiatrist,  too,  is  in  a  difficult 
position.  He  knows  that  everything  the 
case  worker  does  between  weekly  or  monthly 
visits  to  the  clinic,  or  perhaps  even  on  the 
strength  of  a  single  visit,  is  treatment  of  his 
case.  It  is  going  to  affect  the  behavior  of  the 
patient,  whether  or  not  the  case  worker 
understands  what  she  is  doing.  The  psy- 
chiatrist cannot  take  over  the  job.  He 
cannot  issue  any  fool  proof  scheme  for  en- 
vironmental treatment  which  the  case 
worker  can  carry  out  automatically  as  the 
hospital  nurse  carries  out  the  orders  of  the 
surgeon  in  an  operation.  He  cannot  possibly 
iknow  the  social  situation  as  the  case  worker 
■knows  it,  first  hand.     He  cannot  image  or 


foresee  all  the  practical  contingencies  or 
just  what  results  any  particular  change  will 
bring  about.  In  short,  he  cannot,  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  absolve  the  case  worker 
from  the  responsibility  of  working  con- 
sciously at  her  job  of  altering  human  be- 
havior. Ignorance  of  how  she  does  it  or 
innocence  of  intent  with  regard  to  the 
results  produced  cannot  blot  out  the  facts. 
The  psychiatrist,  in  many  instances,  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  get  over  to  case  work  the 
psychology  of  behavior  as  he  sees  it,  but  the 
case  worker  as  soon  as  she  senses  the  full 
implications  of  such  knowledge  is  terrified  of 
the  responsibility.  She  doesn't  want  all  her 
simpler  situations  to  become  psychological 
and  she  would  rather  leave  the  obviously 
difficult  ones  to  the  psychiatrist.  The 
psychiatrist  too  becomes  alarmed  when  he 
realizes  how  much  is  being  left  to  the  case 
worker  and  how  little  equipped  she  is 
scientifically  to  do  the  conscious  job  that 
psychiatry  is  putting  on  her. 

The  social  worker's  opportunity  lies  here. 
What  is  she  going  to  do  about  it.^  What 
right  has  case  work  to  go  on  experimenting 
with  life  itself.^  Only  the  right  of  necessity 
and  a  consuming  interest.  There  is  as  yet  no 
justification  in  conscious  knowledge  or 
technique;  but  the  work  is  there  to  be  done. 
There  is  no  other  profession  ready  to  do  it. 
Parents  and  teachers  are  more  likely  to 
follow  case  work,  as  the  vanguard  of  experi- 
ment in  dealing  with  every-day  human 
behavior,  than  they  are  to  initiate  such 
experiment.  The  position  of  the  case  worker 
is  at  once  the  most  thrilling  and  the  most 
terrifying  in  the  whole  gamut  of  scientific 
or  semi-scientific  undertakings  which  seek 
to  gain  social  control  in  terms  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  human  organism.  There  is  no 
turning  back.  The  choice  lies  not  between 
doing  or  not  doing,  but  between  doing  on  a 
more  or  less  sentimental  and  subjective 
level  which  leaves  the  results  to  Providence 
or  doing  as  courageously  and  consciously  as 
possible  whatever  is  done,  however  inade- 
quate the  equipment,  struggling  for  a  greater 
and  greater  scientific  understanding  and  re- 
duction of  the  intuitive  field  to  a  minimum. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  A  LIVING  WAGE' 


NELL    SCOTT 

Supervisor  of  Case  Work,  Pittsburgh  Associated  Charities 

THERE  is  only  one  line  of  industry 
about  which  I  know  anything.  That 
is   steel.      (It  fed  me  and  sent  me 


to  school — it  makes  my  job  the  sort  of  job 
it  is.  Steel  virtually  pays  my  salary.) 
So  perhaps  the  title  should  read  "A  Certain 
Industry  and  a  Living  Wage."  But  what  is 
true  of  steel  has  a  relation  to  other  lines. 
It  Is  a  basic  industry;  it  employs  an  immense 
force,  especially  of  common  labor. 

That  our  own  staff  is  scrutinizing  care- 
fully the  fall  in  real  wages  is  one  of  the  few 
gains  of  the  unemployment  period.  A  month 
or  so  ago,  as  a  staff  we  paused  to  take  stock. 
When  we  began  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
all  was  liability.  We  had  done  wretched  case 
work — we  would  have  to  close  cases  by 
violence  in  order  to  get  down  to  a  working 
basis.  We  had  paid  in  turnover — we  lost  a 
number  of  the  younger  workers  because  the 
mere  physical  strain  was  too  great  and  the 
job  did  not  have  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
its  possibilities  of  development.  So  far,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  proof  of  the  fact 
(unless  one  case  be  proof)  but  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  say  that  part  of  that  turnover 
was  due  to  an  exceptionally  keen  feeling 
that  case  work  has  little  function  as  propa- 
ganda, and  that  to  use  it  as  a  purely  ame- 
liorative attack  on  such  a  vital  economic 
issue  is  to  prostitute  case  work. 

These  were  high  costs  indeed,  but  for 
those  that  remained  there  seemed  to  be  a 
drawing  together  under  pressure.  There 
was  a  keener  realization  by  the  older  workers 
of  the  importance^  of  the  economic  issue 
and  the  impossibility  of  separating  the 
economic  issue  from  case  work  policies. 
I  am  positive  that  case  work  standards  have 
improved  since  1914.  We  know  better  the 
price  we  are  paying;  perhaps  the  price  itself 
is  higher. 

All  the  things  we  have  learned  about  case 
work  have  meant  that  eacTi  case  needs  more 


Kjiven  at  a  Group  Conference  of  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work, 
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intensive  work,  a  longer  and  closer  scrutiny. 
Where  once,  brisk  and  busy,  we  efficiently 
disposed  of  a  great  many  matters  without 
realizing  their  significances,  now  we  know 
to  stop  and  doubt.  When  a  worker  carries 
one  hundred  cases,  more  or  less,  the  gap  is 
bigger  between  the  thing  that  might  be 
done  and  the  thing  that  is  done. 

In  the  early  winter,  we  thought  we  had 
another  gain  In  that  the  Industries  seemed 
to  be  ready  to  assume  some  measure  of 
responsibility  for  their  unemployed  work- 
men. It  happened  In  this  way.  We  made 
a  round  of  the  large  steel  industries,  and 
told  our  story  of  cases  coming  to  us  for 
relief  only  because  that  industry  was  not  in 
a  position  to  give  able  bodied  men  work. 
We  made  a  flat  request  that  they  help  to 
carry  that  burden  either  by  making  a 
special  arrangement  to  provide  work  or  to 
assume  some  responsibility  for  the  relief. 
At  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  industries  con- 
sented to  one  or  the  other  request,  Including 
the  largest  local  representative  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  largest  independent  steel  | 
company.  It  meant  that  we  were  relieved 
of  the  heavier  part  of  the  relief  burden  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cases  that  have  actually 
been  listed.    But  after  all,  it  was  a  gratuitj^ 

The  man's  record  as  an  employee  was 
first  big  consideration.  As  one  emplo 
put  It,  "We  are  doing  this  for  the  mi 
whom  we  would  be  willing  to  re-employj 
In  some  instances  it  meant  that  the  wh 
phalanx  of  officials  from  the  top  superint 
dent  to  the  gang-foreman  had  to  vouch  for 
the  satisfactory  nature  of  our  client's  work 
record.  Sometimes  the  relief  was  given  in 
most  unsatisfactory  ways.  The  staff  will 
never  forget  the  five-gallon  can  of  tomatoes 
the  five-gallon  can  of  peas,  and  fiftec; 
pounds  of  lard  that  were  given  to  a  famil} 
while  the  mother  was  in  the  hospital,  aiui 
the  husband  with  his  father-in-law  and  one 
child  were  the  household.  With  the  finan- 
cial pressure  so  vivid  a  specter,  it  may  no' 
be  seemly  to  look  a  gift  horse  In  the  mouth 
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but  neither  what  the  industries  chose  to 
give  in  this  way  nor  the  subsidy  supplied 
by  all  the  private  charities  together  could 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  wage.  Now 
our  client  goes  back  to  work  with  the 
accuntiulated  cost  of  over  a  year's  irregular 
employment. 

Our  client  is  a  common  laborer  in  the 
steel  industry.  In  1914  he  was  getting 
$.ij  an  hour,  in  1920,  the  peak  of  high 
wages,  it  was  $.47  an  hour,  and  at  the 
moment  it  is  $.31.  These  are  United  States 
Steel  prices,  and  they  are  one  cent  higher 
than  almost  any  of  the  independents, 
five  cents  higher  than  some.  I  am  always 
afraid  to  make  this  statement  since  the 
corporation  has  used  it  to  prove  a  great 
many  things  that  are  not  true,  just  as  they 
have  quoted  their  magnanimity  in  refrain- 
ing from  inflating  the  prices  of  steel  during 
the  war,  and  yet  they  have  not  passed  even 
a  common  stock  dividend  during  all  this 
depression.  The  surplus  earnings  sufficed. 
But  at  least  in  quoting  the  highest  market 
prices  of  common  labor,  we  are  doing  the 
fair  thing. 

Perhaps  the  weekly  wage  gives  a  better 
picture  to  compare  with  the  cost  of  living. 
In  1914  he  received  $10.38,  in  1920,  $31.02, 
and  now  he  is  receiving  $16.74.  The  1920 
weekly  wage  is  higher  in  proportion  because 
it  was  figured  on  an  eight  hour  base,  one 
of  the  gains  lost  by  labor  since  the  war. 
Then  to  get  the  picture  side  by  side  with 
the  cost  of  living,  consider  the  index  figures 
for  both  things,  using  100  as  a  base  for 
1914.  The  index  figures  for  wages  for 
common  labor  in  the  steel  industry  rose  to 
283  in  1920,  and  at  the  moment  they  have 
dropped  to  161.  The  cost  of  living  on 
the  same  1914  base  rose  to  216.5  ^"  1920, 
and  now  has  dropped  to  166.9.  ^^  other 
words  wages  at  the  moment  are  slightly 
lower  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living  than 
they  were  in  1914.  When  one  begins  to 
talk  about  real  wages  the  picture  is  worse. 
They  have  dropped  from  130.8  in  1920  to 
904  in  1922  using  this  same  base.  The 
two  cuts  that  were  made  came  so  close 
together  (the  first  in  June,  192 1,  the  second 


in  August,  192 1)  and  were  so  drastic, 
that  the  gap  between  wages  and  welfare 
would  seem  to  be  and  really  would  be  wider. 

Banking  our  faith  on  Rubinow's  calcula- 
tions for  191 2,  checked  over  and  corrected 
by  Douglas  and  Lamberson  in  1918,  we 
have  a  drop  in  real  wages  from  the  base  of 
100  in  1900  to  86.8  in  1912,  and  to  70.4 
in  1 91 8.    The  trend  is  there. 

In  the  individual  case,  the  picture  is 
something  like  this.  There  is  a  certain 
man  with  a  wife  and  five  children,  14,  12, 
8,  4,  and  ij^  years  respectively.  His 
industrial  history  has  not  been  marked  by 
anything  worthy  of  notice.  In  his  peak 
year  of  1920,  he  earned  $1517.65,  and 
that  was  the  year  when  the  Municipal 
Bureau  of  Philadelphia  estimated  that 
$1988.32  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  family 
of  smaller  size  at  a  minimum  level.  I 
quote  the  Philadelphia  study  in  order  to 
be  fair  because  it  is  slightly  lower  than  the 
Government's  figures.  To  go  back  to  our 
client:  in  January,  1921,  he  earned  $40.00 
and  then  in  February,  192 1,  $48.48,  and 
then  nothing  until  in  August  when  he 
obtained  a  job  at  $2.00  a  day,  4  days  a 
week;  then  in  April,  1922,  he  was  taken 
back  at  his  old  mill  at  $2.70  a  day,  which 
roughly  means  he  is  earning  $65.00  a  month; 
and  because  housing  has  been  an  item  in 
the  cost  of  living  that  has  not  responded 
to  the  reduction  of  wages,  he  is  being  forced 
to  pay  $28.00  for  the  five  rooms  in  which 
he  lives.  Any  statistician  will  tell  you 
that  that  proportion  between  income  and 
cost  of  shelter  is  wrong. 

It  is  more  convincing  to  demonstrate 
how  inadequate  the  peak  wages  were. 
The  social  worker  as  well  as  the  lay  public 
needs  some  device  to  force  this  truth  home. 
How  many  times  have  you  heard  the  bro- 
midic  "Why  I  remember  when  men  were 
paid  $1.50  a  day  and  you  could  get  a  good 
maid  for — "  and  so  on.  The  picture  that 
forced  the  facts  home  to  us  and  made  a 
very  convincing  story  for  others  was  painted 
somewhat  like  this.  The  study  of  the 
Municipal  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  was  a 
quantitative  study  like  that  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Labor  Statistics,  and  we  always  picked  out 
the  woman's  clothing  list.  That  interested 
men  and  women  alike,  and  we  would  tell 
about  the  winter  hat  that  cost  $3.00  and 
had  been  worn  two  seasons,  and  the  $25.00 
suit  for  two  seasons,  and  the  one  pair  of 
corsets,  the  six  cotton  handkerchiefs,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  which  for  that  year  cost 
over  $80.00.  Now  then,  we  would  say, 
the  rest  is  just  as  moderate  and  conserva- 
tive as  that,  and  yet  it  costs  this  family 
of  five  at  this  minimum  level  over  $1800 
a  year,  and  if  the  man  who  is  earning  $.47 
an  hour  on  the  eight  hour  day  base,  and 
so  makes  over  $5.00  a  day — wonderful 
wages — if  that  man  works  every  day  in 
the  year  with  the  exception  of  the  Fourth 
of  July,  Christmas,  and  Sundays  (the  only 
holidays  allowed  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation),  if  he  is  never  sick  a  day, 
and  if  he  never  has  to  stay  home  because 
the  machinery  breaks  down,  or  because 
there  is  lack  of  raw  material,  even  then 
he  is  earning  only  a  little  more  than  $1,400 
a  year  and  so  he  is  $400  short  of  that  mini- 
mum level. 

That  did  make  a  vivid  picture  and  if 
there  was  this  inadequacy  in  peak  wages 
which  for  common  labor  in  steel  did  rise 
above  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  for 
the  one  year,  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
rate  is  how  much  greater? 

I  have  heard  leaders  in  case  work  say 
that  one  should  not  get  so  excited  about 
the  impasse  of  subsidizing  the  inadequate 
wage  by  case  work  agencies;  that  there  is 
always  some  other  expedient  to  be  called 
into  play, — the  transferring  of  the  man 
to  some  other  line  of  industry,  the  giving  of 
special  training,  or  some  other  way  out. 
I  grant  immediately  the  impossibility  of 
the  private  organization's  being  seriously 
tempted  to  embark  on  a  program  of  sub- 
sidizing, but  there  is  little  hope  on  the 
horizon  of  a  rise,  in  the  near  future,  in  real 
wages.^ 

•On  September  i,  1922,  there' was  a  change  in  the 
wage  rate  for  common  labor  in  steel,  an  increase  to  37 
cents  an  hour.  This  does  not  altogether  remove  the 
specter  of  the  inadequate  wage  which  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  haunted  us  as  painfully  as  the  unem- 
ployment of  the  preceding  winter.    The  increase  came 


Our  Staff — both  the  radical  and  conserva- 
tive wings — felt  that  we  were  not  doing 
the  right  thing  by  the  community  and  the 
problem  unless  we  made  some  attempt  to 
state  the  case  and  present  the  evidence. 
We  started  with  our  own  board — as  good 
a  board  as  one  has  a  right  to  expect.  One 
member  came  to  a  district  superintendent's 
meeting;  he  was  entirely  sympathetic  but 
felt  as  helpless  as  we,  and  returned  the 
next  week  to  enjoy  the  presentation  to 
another  board  member,  who  felt  that  we 
did  not  realize  that  we  were  talking  about 
the  wage  rate  which  is  determined  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  operating  among 
competitive  industries. 

As  long  ago  as   1912  Mr.  Rubinow  felt 
that  the  drop  in  real  wages  was  being  met 
in  part  by  the  drop  in  the  size  of  the  family, 
but  that  is   another  story,   and   his  other 
explanation  was  that  it  was  being  met  by 
the  larger  amount  of  outside  wage  earning 
on  the  part  of  the  married  woman.     This 
is  exactly  what  he  said.     "Wives  of  wage  ' 
workers  do  not  go  to  work  out  of  theoretical  I 
consideration  as  to  the  economic  indepen-  I 
dence  of  women  or  because  of  the  sentimen-  | 
tal  longing  for  self-expression.     They  do  it 
either  because   they   must  under  pressure 
of  the  rising  cost  of  living,  or  because  they 
may   thus   improve   the   standard   of  their 
family."    Perhaps  the  solution  is  the  giving 
up  of  the  idea  that  the  earnings  of  the  adult 
male  will  cover  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
family. 

Of  course  there  are  partial  solutions  in  the 
various   forms   of  insurance   that  will   dis- 
tribute more  widely  certain  costs.     There 
are  the  beginnings  made  in  the  covering  of 
industrial  risk.    There  is  old  age  insurance 
to  be  considered,  sickness  insurance,  perhaps  ' 
even  maternity  insurance,  but  as  far  as  th 
case  worker  is  concerned,  the  bitter  cosi 
of   unemployment   and     inadequate   wage 
to  her  families  and  to  her  own  job  are  so 
real  and  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  surprising  ; 
as  a  surprise  even  to  the  employees.    One  is  doubtful 
about  its  possible  relation  to  the  cost  of  living  becauM  j 
the  week  preceding  the  announcement  there  was  a  n»e 
in  the  price  of  steel  averaging  15  per  cent.  The  possible 
effect  of  this  change  on  the  labor  rate  in  coal  and  on 
railroad  rates  forms  an  interesting  speculation. 
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f  not  only  our  turnover  of  present  workers 
s  rising,  but  that  there  will  be  a  turning 
iside  of  the  people  whom  we  would  like  to 
lave  in  the  social  service  field  into  some 
orm  of  industrial  organization  or  pro- 
)aganda  for  a  new  economic  scheme  of 
hings. 


Two  or  three  years  ago,  I  heard  Scott 
Nearing  say  that  in  his  college  days  the  best 
women  graduating  turned  to  the  C.  O.  S. 
field,  and  now  they  were  turning  to  the 
field  of  industrial  organization.  When  he 
said  it,  I  thought  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought;  now  I  almost  hope  it  is  true. 
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RECREATION  WORK  ON  THE  PUBLIC  PIER 

IN  NEWBURGH^ 


NANCY   AUSTIN 

Secretary,  Associated  Charities,  Netoburgh,  N.  T. 


OUR  forefathers — years  ago — declared 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  be  among 
the  inalienable  rights  of  every  Ameri- 
an  citizen.  However,  in  the  struggle  for  life 
.nd  liberty,  happiness  was  ignored  until 
nthin  the  last  few  years  its  importance  in 
he  triangle  has  been  understood.  The 
mrsuit  of  happiness  along  the  lines  of 
■wholesome  recreation  has  become  not  only  a 
urative  and  a  preventive  measure  but  a 
)art  of  every  normal  life.  Not  only  is  it 
lecessary  for  sixteen-year-old  Mary  and  ten- 
ear-old  John,  but  Mother's  nerves  are 
ess  ragged  and  she  does  less  nagging  when 
he  gets  out  to  the  mothers'  meetings, 
'"ather's  disposition  also  is  improved  by 
aking  the  boys  to  the  baseball  park.  Case 
/ork  is  constantly  revealing  the  need  for 
ecreation  for  young  and  old  alike. 

Like  most  small  towns  Newburgh  oflFered 
he  movies;  and  if  on  summer  evenings  these 
v'cre  too  expensive  or  not  sufficiently  satis- 
ying,  there  were  the  parks,  shady  walks  and 
oadways.  The  nearest  dances  cost  forty- 
even  cents  trolley  fare,  two  dollars  if  you 
ook  your  girl,  making  them  almost  prohibi- 
ive  for  the  young  people  in  whom  we  are 
aterested.  Four  summers  ago,  in  June, 
nding  recreational  resources  so  pitifully 
mited  and  daily  examples  in  our  case  work 
f  the  need  of  some  form  of  recreation  in 
/hich  a  standard  of  conduct  was  maintained, 
/e  started  dances  on  the  upper  deck  of  the 
ity  pier. 
In  telling  you  of  this  recreation  work,  we 
Kjiyen  at  the  Small  City  Luncheon,  American  As- 
xiation  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  Provi- 
ence,  June  24,  1922. 


must  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  its  setting. 
The  covered  double  deck  pier  projects  into 
the  Hudson  River  at  a  point  from  which 
the  view  of  the  Highlands  and  Gateway  is 
most  beautiful.  Looking  south  the  outline 
of  the  Breaknecks  stands  out  against  the 
sky  and  extends  to  the  east;  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  Storm  King  and  Crow's 
Nest  form  terminals  of  the  Ramapo  Range; 
looking  east,  Blount  Beacon  forms  a  green 
background  dotted  with  lights  at  night 
like  a  Christmas  picture  card.  But  there 
are  always  two  sides — and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  pier  is  a  neighborhood  sufi^ering  from 
poverty  of  spirit  and  mentality  as  well  as 
finance.  This  section  of  the  city  is  supposed 
to  be  very  bad.  We  had  been  warned.  The 
young  people  living  on  D  Street  are  a  little 
worse  than  you  will  find  in  other  cities — 
according  to  local  opinion.  The  life  of  the 
venturesome  social  worker  who  might 
attempt  to  arrange  dances  for  this  neighbor- 
hood would  be  in  jeopardy;  she  would  be 
thrown  overboard.  No  doubt  the  orchestra 
and  others  would  share  the  same  fate;  and 
the  very  few  of  the  crowd  who  had  morals  to 
lose  would  proceed  to  lose  them. 

In  speaking  of  our  plans,  we  had  said 
"dance"  very  low  in  order  that  opposition 
might  remain  inactive,  for  we  are  working  in 
a  conservative  small  city  with  many  pre- 
judices. The  first  night  the  manager  and 
her  young  volunteer  helper  sat  on  the  pier 
counting  the  expense  and  agreeing  to  share 
if  no  one  came.  But  this  was  wasted  effort — 
two  hundred  came  before  the  evening  was 
over.     When  the  crowd  had  gathered  the 
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manager  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  dances :  a  good 
time  in  the  open  air  at  a  reasonable  price, 
twenty  cents  per  person.  Then  she  asked 
their  co-operation.  It  seems  almost  un- 
believable that  during  the  whole  summer 
not  one  disagreeable  thing  happened,  but  it 
is  true — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
crowd  averaged  275  and  as  many  as  327  were 
on  the  pier  in  one  night,  and  the  managerwas 
a  stranger  to  most  of  these  undeveloped, 
unresponsive  children  who  had  a  great 
many  things  to  learn. 

Accustomed  to  settlement  dances  and 
settlement  boys  and  girls,  we  tried  to  put 
the  same  spirit  into  the  dances  on  the  pier. 
From  the  beginning  the  manager  greeted 
those  who  came  and  at  the  first  strains  of 
Home  Sweet  Home  she  took  her  place  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  said  "good-night" 
a  few  hundred  times.  Our  attempts  at 
getting  acquainted  the  first  year  met  with 
many  rebuffs.  It  really  was  amusing  and 
took  perseverance  and  several  other  quali- 
ties— after  being  frozen  out  a  few  times. 
Offers  to  introduce  them  to  each  other  were 
treated  as  a  joke  and  many  tricks  were 
played  until  that  kind  of  amusement  be- 
came unpopular.  They  were  so  surprised  at 
having  "good-night"  said  to  them  that  it 
took  one  season  to  recover  and  respond. 
But  you  see  they  were  unaccustomed  to 
having  an  interest  taken  in  their  personal 
welfare.  Gradually  the  barriers  were  broken 
down,  and  now  confidences  are  given  and 
life  histories  told  between  the  dances. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  things  which 
are  not  done  on  the  pier  and  have  not  been 
allowed.  The  committee  of  young  men  are 
a  great  help  here  and  they  have  developed 
with  the  responsibility.  Occasionally,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  a  few  reminders 
are  necessary,  but  usually  the  steady  crowd 
takes  care  of  the  wanderer.  If  not,  one  of 
the  committee  boys  suggests  that  "room  can 
be  made  on  the  bench  for  your  girl"  or 
"we  check  hats  free  of  charge  in  the  corner." 
The  first  year  a  member  of  the  committee 
wanted  to  put  out  bodily  a  young  Polish 
boy   who   came   in   working  clothes.     We 


called  the  committee  together  and  decided 
that  as  this  was  his  first  dance  we  would 
give  him  another  chance  and  see  if  associa- 
tion would  not  do  something  for  him.  The 
next  night  he  had  added  a  tie  to  his  previous 
attire.  It  seemed  quite  worth  mentioning 
and  on  both  nights  we  singled  him  out  for 
special  attention.  The  third  night  he  wore 
his  best  suit  and  collar.  The  boys  on  the 
committee  were  quick  to  see  and  were  as 
pleased  as  we  that  he  had  taken  the  sugges- 
tion. 

One  night  a  grudge  was  carried  onto  the 
pier  and  in  the  middle  of  the  evening  a  scrap 
started.  One  group  seemed  to  consider  it 
their  duty  to  protect  the  manager  while 
another  pinned  down  the  arms  of  the  more 
belligerent  boy  and  marched  him  to  the 
stairs.  The  manager  struggled  through 
the  crowd  and  asking  the  boys  to  release 
their  prisoner  took  him  to  a  distant  corner 
where  he  was  to  remain  until  fit  for  human 
society.  No  words  were  wasted,  but  in  a  few- 
weeks  in  boy  fashion  he  expressed  his  regret,  i 
That  has  never  happened  again.  ' 

The  first  year  the  crowd  was  too  large! 
for  one  person  to  handle  but  running  the  j 
dances  twice  a  week  reduced  the  nightly  | 
attendance  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
get  acquainted.     Financially  the  effort  can 
be  said  to  be  successful,  as  in  addition  to 
paying  the  running  expenses  of  the  dances 
we  have  paid  a  recreation  worker  during 
the  summer  for  afternoon  work  on  the  pier. : 
She   has    gathered   over   fifty   children   for 
games,  stories,  and  hand  work.    This  same 
group  of  children  have  formed  a  health  class 
and  at  the  close  of  last  season  gave  a  success- 
ful health  pageant. 

To  create  and  develop  community  inter- 
est in   the  pier  has  been  a  slow  process,  j 
Before  starting  the  dances  we  went  to  the! 
organizations  most  likely  to  be  interested,  1 
the  supposed  liberal  churches  and  to  a  fc 
individuals    asking   their   interest   and   d 
operation.    There  was  but  one  person  who, 
offered    any    encouragement    or    predicted 
anything  but  an  ignominious  failure.    Tli 
first  year  we  persuaded  a  few  people  to  come  ^ 
down  and  see  what  was  happening;  somei 
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•eturned  bringing  friends.  Last  year  a 
;ommittee  took  up  the  responsibility,  asking 
jne  person  to  take  each  month,  that  per- 
;on  to  ask  others  to  go  to  the  pier  one  or 
:wo  nights  during  the  month.  In  this  way 
he  public  has  become  acquainted  with 
vhat  is  going  on,  with  its  purpose  and 
vhh  the  young  people.  There  is  also  a 
:ommittee  which  has  charge  of  the  day  work 
md  looks  after  details.  We  are  thinking 
hat  the  city  pier  should  be  rechristened 
'The  Family  Pier"  as  on  dance  nights 
amily  groups  cover  the  grassy  slope  and 
iver  shore,  grandmothers  and  babies  come 
o  enjoy  the  music  and  cool  breezes.  We 
ire  putting  canvas  swings  up  on  the  upper 


deck  for  the  use  of  little  mothers  when  arms 
get  tired,  and  we  have  bought  other  equip- 
ment, all  from  our  fund. 

There  is  great  hope  in  committees  formed 
by  the  children  now  in  the  recreation  group. 
They,  no  doubt,  will  manage  their  own 
dances  without  the  aid  of  outside  help  and 
keep  them  up  to  the  present  tone,  for  they 
are  getting  training  now  and  show  great 
improvement.  Perhaps  in  time  they  will 
reform  the  neighborhood.  Who  knows? 
Time  only  can  tell — as  in  most  of  our  work. 
Meanwhile  the  case  worker  gets  a  very 
different  point  of  view  and  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  young  people  and  their  problems 
which  cannot  help  but  be  of  value. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


rHE  Human  Factor  in  Business:  B.  Seebohm 
Rowntree.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1921.  176  pp. 
Mr.  Rowntree  created  a  profound  impression  on  the 
American  public  during  his  visit  in  192 1.  And  well  he 
night — for  he  is  not  only  a  keen  student  of  social 
)roblems  but  he  is  also  a  successful  employer  of  8,000 
nen  and  women  at  the  Cocoa  Works  of  York,  England, 
n  this  book  Mr.  Rowntree  speaks  therefore  with 
touble  authority  of  student  and  practical  business  man 
vhen  he  discusses  the  elements  of  the  human  factor  in 
>usiness.  A  detailed  description  of  experience  at  the 
^ocoa  Works  is  the  best  discussion  of  a  progressive 
abor  policy  successfully  carried  out  that  has  appeared 
or  a  long  time. 
To  eliminate  industrial  unrest,  Mr.  Rowntree  sug- 
ests  the  establishment  in  all  industries  of  the  standards 
ollowed  in  his  Works,  as  follows: 

1.  Earnings    sufficient   to    maintain    a    reasonable 
standard  of  comfort. 

2.  Reasonable  hours  of  work. 

3.  Reasonable  economic  security  during  the  whole 
working  life  and  old  age. 

4.  Good  working  conditions. 

;  3.    A  status  for  the  workers  suitable  to  men  in  a  free 
j         country  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Space  is  too  brief  to  discuss  in  detail  the  method  used 
t  the  Cocoa  Works  to  apply  these  standards.  Suffice 
t  to  say  that  a  sincere  effort  has  been  made  to  carry 
hem  out  in  as  scientific  and  human  a  manner  as 
)ossible. 

Take  the  subject  of  wages,  for  instance.  A  minimum 
vage  standard  is  established,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
ndustry  throughout  the  nation.  This  is  done  through 
he  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committee 
vhich  was  established  in  1918  and  is  representative 
>f  trade  unions  and  employers.     But  the  minimum 
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wage  established  by  this  agency  is  used  only  as  a  basis 
for  arriving  at  rates  of  pay  in  the  Cocoa  Works.  A 
Wage  Section  has  been  provided  to  arrive  at  the  best 
p)olicy  for  the  Works.  This  section  and  department 
managers  determine  the  rates  to  be  paid  for  individual 
jobs.  If  they  cannot  agree,  the  matter  is  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  final  settlement. 

Hours  of  work,  suggests  Mr.  Rowntree,  should  not  be 
so  long  as  to  interfere  with  the  health  of  workers,  but 
below  that  point  no  reduction  should  be  made  which 
involves  increased  cost  or  less  output,  as  this  would 
adversely  affect  wages.  As  a  guarantee  for  economic 
security,  plans  have  been  worked  out  for  insurance 
against  sickness  and  invalidity.  Old  age  pensions 
have  also  been  established.  As  part  of  good  working 
conditions,  such  things  have  been  provided  as  baths, 
canteens,    medical    service,    and    educational-   work. 

Mr.  Rowntree  stresses  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  to  have  a  recognized  share  in  the  control  of 
industry.  The  Cocoa  Works  recognizes  this  demand 
first,  by  participating  in  formulating  national  standards 
through  the  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee and  second,  by  providing  departmental  and 
central  councils  in  the  Works  proper.  These  councils 
are  representative  of  workers  and  managers  and  act 
on  all  important  questions  of  industrial  relations,  such 
as  working  hours,  rates  of  pay,  education,  and  so  on. 

To  carry  out  a  progressive  labor  policy  in  any  com- 
pany Mr.  Rowntree  urges,  from  his  experience,  the 
necessity  of  putting  this  function  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  should  not  only  be  thoroughly  trained  but" 
who  should  also  have  the  authority  of  a  director  of  the 
company.  In  other  words,  the  task  of  human  relation 
should  be  considered  as  important  as  that  of  getting  out 
production. 

Benjamin  M.  Selekman 
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DIRECTORY  OF  Catholic  Charities  in  the 
United  States:  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  Washington,  D.  C,  1922.  400  pp. 
The  compilers  of  this  directory.  Reverend  Dr.  John 
O'Grady  and  J.  D.  Becker,  have  spared  no  pains  to 
make  the  work  convenient  as  well  as  complete  and  com- 
prehensive. It  is  a  looseleaf  octavo  volume,  with  a 
complete  classified  index.  In  the  text  of  the  directory, 
a  detailed  description  of  each  of  the  agencies  and 
institutions  included  has  been  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  states  and  dioceses  within  the  states, 
which  enables  the  user  to  ascertain  at  a  glance  the 
extent  of  the  Catholic  charitable  activities  which  are 
available  in  any  specific  locality. 


MAGAZINE  NOTES 
The  Living  Age 

The  summer  numbers  of  the  Living  Age  have  chiefly 
reflected  world  affairs.  Points  of  view  have  come  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  There  have  been  re- 
prints from  the  organs  which  are  molding  public 
opinions  in  India  and  Japan,  South  America  and  the 
Continent.  There  have  also  been  articles  with  social 
as  well  as  political  relationships  featured.  So  when 
looking  up  the  back  files  in  your  favorite  library 
haunts  read  the  message  for  us  in  the  June  3d  number 
called  "History  and  Fiction."  As  we  write  our  social 
case  histories,  with  their  dramatic  episodes  given  In 
scientific  terms,  do  we  imagine  some  later  scholars 
will  find  in  our  files  what  is  quoted  re  Balzac'  "Bal- 
zac's novels  form  the  best  history  of  1830.  He  alone 
among  French  historians  has  grasped  the  essential 
features  of  the  society  that  revolted  from  the  ideas  of 

the     Restoration History     is     an     absolute 

science  as  much,  for  example,  as  botany."  And  again: 
"It  was  Sir  Walter  who  first  showed  us  how  not  only 
clothes  and  weapons  but  thought  and  morals  vary 
according  to  the  period,  the  province,  the  class,  the 
man,"  What  are  our  minds  and  hearts  and  hands 
saying  about  the  life  which  we  see  lived  daily  and  which 
we  chronicle?  And  how  are  we  saying  it?  "Mrs. 
Gamp  and  the  King's  English,"  ifi  the  June  17th 
number  is  an  entertaining  article  by  Ernest  Weekley, 
"that  most  entertaining  of  living  word-mongers." 
He  gives  some  "hows." 

"Standardized  America"  in  the  June  24th  number 
is  a  concise,  stinging  sizing-up  of  what  we  look  'ike 
today  to  some  folks  across  the  seas.  The  first  sentence 
is:  "Quantity  and  uniformity  are  the  accepted  notes 
of  America."  Further  on:  "No  work  of  genius,  no 
great  thing  .  .  .  can  come  out  of  such  an  America, 
for  genius  on  its  first  appearance  is  eccentricity,  and 
America  is  intolerant  of  eccentricity."  Again:  "Ameri- 
ca does  not  want  disturbing  influences.  She  simply 
wants  to  pass  the  flatiron  of  Americanization  over  all 


new-comers."  And  again:  "Upon  the  whole,  this 
standardization  of  life  and  thought  commands  the 
allegiance  of  the  great  majority.  They  enjoy  the  cozy- 
herd  feeling,  and  win  a  dispensation  from  the  in- 
tolerable toil  of  thought.  They  do  not  want  the  loneli- 
ness, the  effort,  and  the  risk  of  feeling,  reasoning,  and 
acting  for  themselves."  If  we  challenge  the  thesis 
and  the  findings  in  reading  the  entire  article,  we  should 
carefully  check  up  our  rationalization — remembering 
that  process  so  vividly  described  by  Robinson  in 
"The  Mind  in  the  Making.  And  then  where  do  we  as 
social  workers  find  ourselves? 

The  July  8th  number  contains  "The  Great  Drug 
Delusion."  Its  statements  ought  to  start  discussion 
among  case  workers — especially  as  an  unnamed 
American  specialist  contributed  it  to  a  liberal  English 
Review.  One  phrase,  "The  will  behaves  like  a  mule 
and  the  imagination  like  a  bird  in  the  presence  of  a 
serpent,"  will  give  a  taste  of  his  direct  style. 

If  you  are  not  ready  to  admit  we  are  historians,  you 
may  admit  that  weare  biographers.  If  so,  the  article 
in  the  July  29th  number  on  "William  de  Morgan 
and  His  Times"  will  both  help  and  please  you.  Those 
who  already  have  worn-out  copies  of  his  few  novels 
will  welcome  this  glimpse  of  the  well-springs  of  de 
Morgan's  philosophy.  They  lay  deep  in  his  family 
life.  They  carried  him  out  into  the  world,  with  an 
intense  sight.  For  "he  was  an  acute  observer,  and 
had  lent  loving  eyes  and  ears  to  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  London."    And  we? 

M.  P.  W. 
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THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  THE  NEW  AND 
THE  OLD  GENERATIONS 

ABRAHAM    MYERSON,  M.D. 


SENTLMENT  glorifies  The  Home  as 
the  sweetest  place  on  earth,  general- 
izing as  if  there  were  "The  Home" 
nd  not  a  large  assortment  of  very  different 
linds  of  homes.  While  it  is  true  that  some 
-omes  are  the  locus  and  the  source  of  tender 
eeling,  it  is  just  as  true  that  discord  is  as 
ommon  as  love  in  homes.  By  an  under- 
tandable  kind  of  paradox,  there  is  some 
•ond  of  union  in  the  most  divided  homes 
/hile  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  secret 
'ivision  in  the  most  united  ones.  The  reason 
or  this  duality  of  feeling  is  simple  enough — 
Dve  springs  from  the  parent-child  relation- 
hip  while  discord  and  antagonism  arise 
rem  the  struggle  of  the  two  generations  for 
>ower  and  supremacy.  This  struggle  be- 
omes  acute  at  and  beyond  puberty  because 
mtil  this  time  the  dependence  and  physical 
aferiority  of  the  child  bring  into  the  field 
nainly  the  parent-child  relationship. 

At  puberty  there  is  rapid  physical  and 
nental  development.  The  child  becomes 
bout  as  tall  as  the  parent  and  in  the  average 
s  physically  superior,  surely  in  beauty,  and 
:enerally  in  strength.  He  or  she  no  longer 
s  in  awe  of  the  parent,  and  it  is  only  de- 
pendence or  affection  which  holds  the  child. 

[ 


As  important  as  the  physical  equality  is  the 
rise  to  mental  equality.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  parent  is  superior  in  mentality  but 
is  it  really  so.''  The  passing  of  years  may 
bring  wisdom  but  much  more  often  it  brings 
prejudices,  set  habits,  a  preoccupation  with 
narrowly  practical  affairs,  and  a  forgetting  of 
history,  geography,  literature,  and  so  on. 
Since  the  average  adult  rarely  reads  good 
books  but  settles  down  to  a  mental  diet  of  the 
daily  newspapers,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  the  Literary  Digest,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  son  or  daughter,  if  in  high  school  or  college, 
secretly  regards  him  as  ignorant,  for  that 
is  exactly  what  he  is.  Of  course  the  child  has 
had  no  experience,  is  raw,  crude,  often 
blatantly  arrogant  and  superior,  and  this 
calls  into  play  an  antagonism  which  strains 
the  parent-child  relationship,  and  which  in 
the  extreme  cases  breaks  it  up,  leading  to 
open  or  covert  estrangement.  It  is  a  wise 
parent  who  knows  how  to  meet  the  cock- 
sure age  of  his  children. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  or  covered  over 
by  any  idealistic  delusions,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  power  is  extraordinarily  sweet.  To 
many  people  the  one  situation  where  they 
exercise  power  is  over  their  children.     It 
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may  be  good  for  the  child  to  obey  unques- 
tioningly,  as  is  insisted  upon  by  so  many 
parents — I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  parents  merits  this  obedience,  and 
further  I  am  sure  that  many  parents  are 
reluctant  to  give  up  this  tribute  to  their 
power  and  wisdom.  But  in  the  history  of 
modern  childhood  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  authority  of  the  parent — that  is,  his 
right  to  power — is  first  questioned,  and 
then  silently  or  openly  rebelled  against. 
When  the  child  reaches  adult  life  an  adjust- 
ment has  usually  been  made  by  both  parent 
and  child  on  the  basis  of  the  full  equality 
of  the  latter,  but  in  the  interim  the  struggle 
between  the  old  and  new  generations  has 
been  acute. 

While  this  is  true  of  all  types  of  homes  it 
is  greatly  accentuated  in  the  case  of  the 
immigrant  home.  Here  we  have  other 
factors  at  work — factors  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  those  interested  in  the 
Family.  The  immigrant  may  or  may  not 
accept  American  customs,  habits,  and  ways 
of  acting,  but  his  child  almost  invariably 
does.  Often  coming  from  a  crude  civiliza- 
tion, with  coarser  habits,  the  parent's  per- 
sonal appearance  and  his  alien  ways  arouse 
conflicting  emotions  and  attitudes  in  the 
child.  There  is  the  conflict  between  two  cul- 
tures, a  foreign  culture  and  the  American. 
Nor  is  the  parent  with  his  foreign  habits 
ready  to  concede  the  superiority  of  American 
ways — he  is  as  apt  to  sneer  at  and  frown 
upon  them,  apt  to  chide  and  punish  the 
child  for  his  "crazy  American"  habits  and 
attitudes.  On  his  side  the  child  may  find 
himself  ashamed  of  his  parent,  perhaps 
ashamed  that  he  is'  a  Sheeny,  a  Wop,  or  a 
Hunkie.  In  the  history  of  every  immigrant 
child  there  is  a  period  when  he  hated  himself 
for  being  ashamed,  and  found  in  himself  a 
conflict  which  only  time  adjusted. 

In  the  immigrant  group  which  I  know 
best,  the  Russian  Jew,  all  the  foregoing 
has  added  to  it  a  religious  schism.  The 
adult  is  apt  to  be  orthodox,  tenaciously 
wedded  to  the  immemorial  rites  and  customs 
of  the  Jews  with  their  deep  racial-religious 
significance,  is  apt  to  feel  that  Judaism  is 


essentially  bound  up  with  a  thousand  and 
one  traditional  ways  of  doing  and  thinking, 
which  the  child  takes  very  lightly,  if  he 
does  not  reject  them.  The  immigrant  is  apt 
to  be  thrifty,  even  parsimonious,  to  despise 
athletics,  sports  and  similar  amusements, 
to  frown  upon  intercourse  of  an  intimate 
kind  with  the  Gentile;  his  child  is  sporty, 
loves  good  things  and  good  times,  enters 
into  athletics,  and  passes  through  a  stage 
where  he  attempts  to  enter  into  fellowship 
with  the  Gentile.  Such  differences  break 
into  the  immigrant  Jewish  household  with  a 
tragic  effect,  and  the  Jewish  child  is  the 
more  often  driven  into  the  street  as  a  result. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  every  house- 
hold the  schism  between  parent  and  child 
becomes   serious.     Not  at  all.     There  are 
parents    whose    wisdom    and    love    bridg 
over  the  challenge  of  the  rising  generatio: 
who  lift  their  children  into  equality  gladh 
and  with  a  graceful  recession  of  their  eg* 
there    are    children    whose    parental    lov^ 
grows    into    comradeship    almost    without 
a  hitch  or  a  break.    Just  as  there  are  parent 
who    are    cruel,    intolerant   or   jealous,    s 
there  are  born  rebels  among  the  childrei 
throwing   off   all   authority   and   disciplini 
But  there  are  many  homes,  and  especiall 
where  two  alien  cultures  meet  (and  I  ma 
say    parenthetically    that    each    generatio 
is  really  something  of  an  alien  culture  t. 
the  other)  where  there   is   present  no   such 
character  problem,   where  the  trouble  lie 
in  a  lack  of  adjustment  of  two  generation- 
one    to    the    other,    where    challenger    an 
challenged  need  an  intermediary  personag 
to  break  down  the  wall  of  difference  throug 
the  effecting  of  a  compromise.     It  is  ver 
difficult   for   parent   or   child    to   take   th 
first  step,  for  pride  is  highest  when  arouse^: 
by  our  nearest. 

I  have  sketched,  very  briefly,  the  familial 
civil  war  as  if  both  parents  were  united 
against  the  child.  Rarely  is  this  the  case 
more  often  there  is  a  division  of  the  parent^ 
a  silent  or  open  union  and  support  of  th; 
child  by  one  parent.  It  is  the  father  wh> 
is  perhaps  more  commonly  affronted  by 
the  child,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
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Jm  to  be  indulgent,  to  give  way  to  him 
and  especially  her)  while  the  mother  finds 
he  ways  and  manners  of  the  child  intol- 
rable  (more  often  the  daughter).  In  this 
omewhat  Freudian  situation  there  is  the 
xplanation  of  some  divorce  suits,  many 
asty  marriages,  and  many  runaways. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  home,  where 
ising  and  receding  generations  meet,  one 
nds  love  and  sympathy,  unselfishness 
nd  devotion.  Indeed  these  flourish  there 
s  nowhere  else.      But  we  who  are  to   face 


life  candidly  must  not  forget  that  in  the 
same  bosoms  where  these  tender  and  noble 
feelings  grow  the  opposites  too  are  found, 
that  rivalry  and  the  competitive  feelings 
range  themselves,  secretly  or  openly, 
against  the  nearest  and  dearest.  As  the 
young  grow  they  face  their  elders  critically 
and  with  covert  or  open  challenge,  and 
many  of  those  who  are  so  viewed  cannot 
stand  the  inspection.  Out  of  this  situation, 
and  as  naturally  as  the  love  between  parent 
and  child,  arises  the  war  of  the  generations. 


RACIAL  FACTORS  IN  DESERTION 


PART  II.     THE  SLAVS* 

CORINNE    SHERMAN 


rHERE  are  23  cases  in  the  Slavic  group. 
In  19  both  man  and  woman  are 
Slavs;  in  the  remaining  four  one 
foman  is  Irish,  another  is  a  German-Ameri- 
jan,  still  another  a  Magyar,  and  the  erring 
usband  of  a  Czech  is  an  Irish-American. 
In  comparing  the  ages  at  immigration  of 
pe  Italians  and  Slavs,  it  was  found  that  a 
mailer  proportion  of  Slavs  came  to  this 
Duntry  before  they  reached  voting  age. 
[his,  of  course,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
lat  Slavs  come  over  singly  rather  than  by 
|imilies.  There  is  also  a  lower  percentage  of 
jiarriage  after  immigration,  but  the  actual 
umber  of  marriages  in  the  old  country  is 
^significant  in  this  little  group.  We  must 
[link  of  most  of  our  Slavic  couples  as  made 
p  of  persons  who  came  to  the  United 
tates  as  young  men  and  women,  with  full 
jnowledge  of  the  marital  standards  at  home 
'ut  with  a  disposition  to  drop  old  customs 
nd  to  try  new  modes  of  self-expression. 
i  The  aims  of  the  Slavs  in  leaving  their 
arly  homes  for  a  new  land  are  much  less 
efinite  than  those  of  the  Italians.  Their 
abjective  attitude  toward  life  inclines  them 
5  place  more  value  on  freedom,  happiness, 
nd  other  abstract  concepts  than  on  such 
laterial  benefits  as  the  Italians  labor  early 
nd  late  to  secure.  Since  their  ideals  differ 
'idely   from   ours   in   some   respects,    it   is 

^For  a  discussion  of  the  Italian  group,  see  The  Family 
ir  October,  1922,  page  143. 


inevitable  that  they  should  often  be  dis- 
appointed in  their  search  for  an  American 
Utopia.  To  understand  their  point  of  view 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  consider  their 
traditional  mode  of  life. 

Old  Country  Background 
The  following  description  of  native  Slavic 
attitudes  and  customs  that  affect  family 
life  is  based  mainly  on  lectures  given  by 
Miss  Kate  H.  Claghorn  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  and  on  The  Polish 
Peasant  in  Europe  and  America  mentioned 
below. 

In  the  Slavic  peasant  group  may  be  found 
the  relics  of  a  familial  economy.  They  make 
and  raise  things  for  the  family,  not  for  the 
market,  the  surplus  product  being  given 
away;  they  want  prosperity  for  the  family 
rather  than  money.  Under  the  old  system 
there  were  no  exact  equivalents  for  work 
either  in  money  or  in  efficient  effort.  The 
worker  was  paid  for  the  fact  of  working,  not 
for  the  result,  and  scarcely  any  property  was 
recognized  as  wholly  individual.  Poles 
think  of  money  only  as  a  provisional  sub- 
stitute for  property,  something  to  be  lent 
without  interest  and  to  be  exchanged  for 
usable  commodities  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  men  who  leave  their  farms  receive  their 
share  of  the  income  they  would  have  gotten 
out  of  the  property,  not  of  its  value.  Peas- 
ants who  come    to  America  arrive  without 
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any  knowledge  of  our  economic  system  and 
often  are  too  shocked  by  what  they  consider 
its  essential  cruelty  and  selfish  materialism 
to  try  to  appreciate  its  advantages. 

The  Polish  family  (about  which  we  know 
rather  more  than  we  do  about  the  family 
units  in  some  other  branches  of  the  Slavic 
race)  is  a  social  group  usually  carried  to  the 
fourth  degree  and  including  relatives-in-law. 
In  some  of  its  customs  it  is  more  primitive 
than  civilized.  A  parent  is  the  representa- 
tive of  a  group,  not  an  individual  autocrat, 
as  is  an  Italian  father.  Cousins  are  spoken 
of  in  true  primitive  fashion  as  brothers  and 
sisters — to  the  great  confusion,  be  it  said, 
of  those  of  us  who  fill  out  face  cards!  Chil- 
dren grow  up  under  strict  social  control 
but  gain  increasing  rights  as  time  goes  on 
and  they  prove  their  importance  in  the 
family.  Sexual  relations  before  marriage  are 
regarded  as  a  preliminary  step  to  matrimony 
which,  with  the  increasing  scarcity  of  land, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  business 
proposition;  immorality  among  the  young 
is  not  taken  seriously  by  the  peasants  unless 
it  interferes  with  a  successful  marriage, 
though  it  is  condemned  by  the  Church.  The 
young  people  in  the  country  are  rarely 
bestial,  however,  and  usually  regard  sexual 
relations  in  a  very  naive  and  matter-of-fact 
way,  as  something  quite  natural  and  not 
especially  exciting.  A  simple  Polish  girl 
takes  a  love  afi"air  as  she  does  a  good  dinner 
and  is  disturbed  and  shocked  when  she  first 
listens  to  the  style  of  conversation  that  we 
call  "suggestive."  The  parents  choose  their 
children's  mates  but  must  consult  all 
the  kin.  When  the  two  families  concerned 
are  not  intimate,'  the  matchmaker  is  em- 
ployed. Everyone  is  supposed  to  marry 
if  he  remains  in  the  community,  and  a 
wedding  is  a  scene  of  great  social  ceremony, 
lasting  for  days. 

That  this  social  system  is  quite  satis- 
factory to  the  youthful  Slav  is  shown  by  the 
following  letter  of  a  Pole  in  America  who 
applied  to  his  parents  at  home  to  send  him 
a  suitable  bride.  It  reveals  a  lack  of  interest 
in  the  individual  almost  impossible  in  an 
immigrant  of  another  race. 


I  thank  you  kindly  for  your  letter,  for  it  was  happy  i 
As  to  the  girl,  although  I  don't  know  her,  my  compan- 
ion, who  knows  her,  says  that  she  is  stately  and  pretty 
I  believe  him,  as  well  as  you,  my  parents  .  .  .  Please 
inform  me,  which  one  (of  the  sisters)  is  to  come,  wheth-: 
er  the  older  or  the  younger  one.^ 

Fundamental  Slavic  Characteristics 
In    the    mind    of    such    a    man,    genera 
altruism  and  loyalty  to  large  groups  occupici 
the  place  that  an  Italian  gives  to  definite  de 
votion  to  his  immediate  family  unit.    When 
an  Italian  rushes  headlong  into  action  on  re 
ceiving  a  strong  sensory  stimulus,  a  Sla^ 
pauses  to  meditate  on  the  effect  such  actioi 
may  have  on  his  entire  family  connectioi 
and  sometimes  ends  by  doing  nothing  at  al! 
The  Slavs  are  the  world's  humanitarians  an> 
internationalists     par     excellence.     Huma 
differences  interest  them  very  little,  huma 
similarity  impresses   them   as   the  greates 
spiritual  fact.    To  other  races  it  often  seem 
that  they  carry  this  attitude  to  a  point  in 
consistent     with     morality     and     commo 
sense.       Scandinavians    and     Italians,     f 
example,  find  it  ludicrous  to  believe  that  o: 
woman  is  about  as  good  as  another  or  that 
factory  should  be  run  for  the  benefit  of  i' 
workers  rather  than  for  maximum  produ. 
tion,  while  Slavs  see  nothing  outrageous 
such  ideas.     Our  Slavic  clients,   therefor 
must  be  treated  as  members  of  commun, 
groups,  whose  group  loyalty  is  a  more  in 
portant  factor  in  their  lives  than  immedia 
family  ties. 

How  such  group  loyalty  may  be  guid 
and  focussed  until  it  reinforces  the  marria 
bond  is  illustrated  by  the  following  stor 

The  conjugal  life  of  Malewicz  and  his  wife,  a  you 
Russian-Polish  couple  with  three  children,  was  o 
wardly  quiet  enough  to  make  it  difficult  to  get  mv. 
information  about  them  in  a  Polish  neighborhood,  I 
jealousy  grew  rapidly  in  each  and  their  private  quarr^ 
on  this  score  were  not  lessened  by  Mrs.  Malewic 
new-born  ambition  for  American  money  and  i 
comforts  it  would  buy  or  by  Malewicz's  tentati 
sampling  of  American  vices.  Finally  he  hit  her  wi 
a  stick  and  shortly  afterward  deserted. 

When  next  heard  of,  Malewicz  was  in  the  am: 
He  saw  service  in  France  and  previous  to  his  dischar    i 
enlisted  for  one  year  in  the  Regulars.    A  lively  corn    j 
pondence   began   between   husband   and  wife  on  t 
future  of  Poland,  then  under  discussion  at  the  Pea 
Conference,  and  Malewicz  was  moved  to  send  hoi 
money  and  make  an  allotment.    When  his  year  was      I 
he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  since  th 

^ne  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  and  America:  Thonr 
and  Znaniecki.    Vol.  II,  p.  259. 
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he  has  been  turning  in  his  wages.     The  home  shows  among   middle-class   Jews   and  Germans,  so 

^Torera'ndsJl-S-hww'uhhS!  ""  '"'"'  '  that  their  experience  in  the  homes  of  others 

.  does  not  give  them  a  great  deal  of  insight 

This  is  one  of  the  most  mterestmg  and  .^^^  AngloSaxon  institutions.    (Mrs.  Male- 

quite  the  most  hopeful  of  the  Slavic  cases.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^.^  ^^p^  ^^  ^^^.^^  household 

In   it  we   see   the  Amencanizmg  influence  ^^  ^     ^^j^     j^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  generally  do 

of  the  army  and  the  old  communal  feehng  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^.^j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

in  the  guise  of  a  broadened  racia  patriotism  ^^^    ^^^    ^^p^^j^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^.^.^^ 

uniting  to  strengthen  a  conjugal  tie  almost  ^^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^   influences.      The   place 

completely  broken  so  that  the  man  becomes  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   .^^^  ^j^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^ 

at  once  a  better  American,  a  better  Pole,  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

and  a  better  husband.  ^^jj^   ^j^^^^   ^^^   j^    patronized    by  other 

Occupations  of  the  Men  racial   groups   as   well,   for   all   Slavs   love 

On  arriving  in   this  country,  one  third  dancing,   and   when   they   find   it  is   done 

iof  our  Slavic  men  came  naturally  into  the  indoors    in    this    country    they    hasten    to 

.group   of   semi-skilled   factory   workers   to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  custom  for 

which  only  3  out  of  the  34  Italians  belonged.  ^he    sake    of    their    favorite    amusement. 

The  occupations  of  the  23    Slavs  may  be  Slavic  Marriages  in  America 

iseen  from  the  following  table:  In  this  country,  cut  adrift  from  the  old 

Gerk  (formerly  lawyer) I  familiar  life  of  the  Central  European  vil- 

sSldl'ild'a^Aisans  .     \     '....'.  \  l^g^,  the  Slavs  are  apt  to  contract  marriage 

Hotel  and  restaurant  workers    ....  4  somewhat   hastily.      Sometimes    the   bride 

Casual  laborers 1  1                                         1                •    ^                  i_ 

Labor  agitator                                            i  '^""  groom   are  casual   acquaintances  who 

Unspecified  worker  on  boats      ....  I  are  attracted  to  each  other  and  decide  to 

°  °°^° _^  marry  as  an  exciting  experiment  that  they 

Total                                                    23  could  never  have  made  in  the  old  country; 

H,-    ;         J    J-        n     jt-           t    U7  sometimes  each  is  vouched  for  by  mutual 

.nork    and    Living    Conditions    oj    fromen  .                          .                     .           -^ 

'                           I.  f       n/i       •  friends  or  relatives  at  a   time  when   each 

bejore  Marriage  r    ,     •              i-         1 

_ .     ,                               ,             ,     ,    •       ,  .  happens    to    feel    like    settling    down;    and 

Ui   the    Is    women   who   worked   in   this  .         ^,              .        •        u        j  u     • 

/                .                                      .  sometimes  the  marnage  is  a  shrewd  business 

country  before  marriage,  9  were  domestic  ^  ^.  ^                 ^.•  ^-     ..j-j--j 

'                     f                    ,               ,     ,  arrangement  between  sophisticated  individ- 

servants,   4   were   factory-   workers,    i    had  1         u       u           1           j    .u   ..    •..              u 

,                11111          1             1,  uals    who    have    learned    that   it   may   be 

been  employed  as  both,  and  another  worked  •     ^  j       -^u                     •                  1  ^ 

J.     ^    •^.       _         '.             TTT  .  .         .  terminated    with    comparative    ease    later 

on    farms    in     Connecticut.       Writing    in  .     ^,                 x  .^i.     r»  1        l        l 

^.  .            -                               ^            . ,  T       ,  on — as  in  the  case  01  the  role  who  when 

!  Chicago    hve    years    ago,     Grace    Abbott^  ijul-               ^     -c  \.      x.   j            -j 

,          ,       ,                      1           ,  asked    by   his   parents   11    he    had    marned 

1  says   that   the    largest   number  of   women  ,.    ,                                 , 

,        .  ,        ,         .                 .                          .  replied     no,     not    exactly,     as    permanent 

placed  by  the  private  emplovment  agencies  .                        ^  ^,                    •     a        •     1 

T^  ,       T,  ,                 01       1            IT-,  marriages  were  not  the  custom  in  Amencal 

,  are  roles,  Bohemians,  Slovaks,  and  Lithu-  rr^i    °     -^    1       r           ,      •    •     ci     •       •  1 

.             4      r          1        ,.          .  ,        ,     .  ihe  attitude  01  an  altruistic  Slavic  girl 

anians.     At  first  they  live  with  relatives,  111                                           11 

.     ,          ,          ,               ,         1         ,            r„,  toward   her  lover  comes   out  very  clearly 

who    oiten    have    other    boarders.      Thus  -        r      ^                      •        t      •  1 

...           o,     •                           .         .  in  a  irank  statement  in  a  Jewish  newspaper 

introduced    to    Slavic    peasant    society    in  ^    ,   •      rMj   n/    u  ct-    -.     cf        ^1     .  j 

I  .        .          ,         -     ,        ^ .        .„   ,        /       ,  quoted  in  Old  fVorld  Traits  Transplanted, 

America,   they  hnd   music  still  loved  and  l     1   l    r.    1       j  ^  f  n     9 

.,,.,,,.            -     ,          ,        ,,  a  recent  book  by  rark  and  Aliller.^ 
group    ideals    still    discussed,    but   the   old 

ceremonial  feasting  apt  to  degenerate  into  ^  I  am  a  girl  from  Galicia.   I  am  neither  old  nor  young. 

ij        ,         ,          II-            1-11  I  ^™  working  m  a  shop  like  other  girls.    I  have  saved 

I  drunken  brawls  during  which  the  men,  so  up  several  hundred  dollars. 

gentle  and  peaceable  when  sober,  turn  into  .  NaturaUy,  a  young  man  began  to  court  me  and  it 

f     .          ,                   r\    •                  ...  IS  indeed  this  that  we  girls  are  seeking.     I  became 

,  tunous    brutes.      Owing   to   their   ignorance  acquainted  with  him  through  a  matchmaker  who  for  a 

I  of  American    custom    and    of    the   English  short  while  boarded  with  a  countryman  of  mine.    He  is 

.                       ,                                  rill  really  handsome  and,  as  the  girls  call  it,  "appetizing." 

;  language,  the  women  can  find  places  only  He  became  dearer  to  me  ever>'  day. 

I       ^Thf  Immigrant  and  the  Community.  *Page  78. 
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One  day  he  told  me  he  was  in  want,  owing  to  a 
strike,  so  I  helped  him  out.  I  was  never  stingy  with 
him,  and  besides  money  bought  him  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  an  overcoat  .  .  .  Who  else  did  I  work  for  if  not 
for  him?    In  short,  we  became  happily  engaged. 

This  girl  discovered  just  before  the 
wedding  that  her  fiance  had  a  wife  (in- 
troduced to  her  as  his  landlady)  and  several 
children.  Thereupon,  instead  of  breaking 
her  heart  in  secret,  like  an  English  or  Irish 
maiden,  or  stabbing  her  lover  like  an  Ita- 
lian, she  proceeded  to  publish  her  experience 
as  a  warning  to  other  girls. 

Causes  of  Desertion 
One  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
information  on  Slavic  ways  of  thought 
and  action  is  a  recent  work  entitled  The 
Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  and  America, 
by  Thomas  and  Znaniecki.  Its  account  of 
Polish  life  and  thought,  based  entirely  upon 
original  documents,  makes  an  absorbing 
study;  and  many  conclusions  drawn  as  to 
the  Poles  would  seem  to  be  true  also  of  our 
other  Slavic  clients.  After  telling  of  the 
communal  life  in  the  old  country  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  young  emigrants  from 
old  customs  and  restraints,  it  speaks  of  the 
results  as  follows:^ 

The  peasant  immigrant  is  able  to  maintain  his  moral 
status  in  spite  of  the  weakened  social  response  and  con- 
trol only  because  of  the  power  of  mental  habits  .  .  . 
A  letter  from  home,  the  response  or  recognition  of 
a  friend,  even  the  mere  remembrance  of  past  social 
influences  may  be  for  a  time  almost  as  efficient  in 
keeping  the  individual  within  the  limits  of  normality 
as  the  consciousness  of  a  direct  social  control  by  his  old 
primary-group.  But  when  the  habit  is  broken  .  .  . 
the  average  immigrant  lacks  the  necessary  preparation 
to  construct  for  himself  a  new  life-prganization  .  .  . 
The  Polish-American  society  gives  him  a  few  new 
schemes  of  life,  but  not  enough  to  cover  all  his  activi- 
ties. A  certain  lowering  of  his  moral  level  is  thus 
inevitable.   .    .    . 

There  are  five  main  factors  which,  after  the  general 
decay  of  the  institutional  significance  of  marriage,  lead 
to  the  actual  disruption  of  the  marriage  group.  These 
are  temperamental  misadaptation  of  husband  and 
wife,  sexual  interests,  economic  demoralization,  inter- 
ference of  relatives  and  neighbors,  interference  of  the 
state. 

My  analysis  of  the  chief  causes  of  deser- 
tion in  the  23  Slavic  cases  does  not  quite 
coincide  with  the  foregoing.  This  is  the 
only  racial  group  in  which  I  have  tried  to 
list  causes,  and  I  have  undertaken  it  in 
this  case  only  because  the  Slavic  motives 

'Vol.  V,  pages  168,  253. 


seem  comparatively  simple.      My    findings 
are  as  follows: 

Principal  Causes 

Sexual  interest  after  marriage 8 

Insanity  of  husband  or  wife 6 

Incompatibility 4 

Immorality  of  woman  before  marriage 3 

Interference  of  relatives    I 

Poor  housekeeping I 

Restlessness  of  man I 

Contributory  Causes 
Intemperance  and  cruelty  (always  found  together). .  .9 

Economic  troubles 8 

Poor  housekeeping 3 

Immorality  before  marriage I 

Legal  action  because  of  non-support 3 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  causes, 
sexual  interests,  either  before  or  after 
marriage,  are  certainly  outstanding.  These 
take  the  form  of  more  or  less  temporary 
alliances  on  the  part  of  both  husbands  and 
wives,  in  which  the  children  are  often 
included  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  we 
might  take  them  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle  or 
aunt.  In  regard  to  the  numerous  instances 
of  a  male  or  female  lover  living  in  the 
household  as  a  boarder,  usually  regarded 
by  other  authors  as  a  passing  result  of 
overcrowding  and  the  numerical  superiority 
of  unmarried  Slavs,  this  startling  statement 
appears  in  The  Polish  Peasant:'^ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  informal  polygamy  of  both 
the  polygynous  and  the  polyandric  type  .  .  .  will 
become  the  prevalent  type  of  family  organization 
among  the  American  Poles.  It  is  already  much  more 
frequent  than  American  social  and  legal  institutions 
can  ascertain  and  if  kept  quiet  is  ignored  by  social 
opinion — which  is  the  first  step  toward  its  tacit  acknowl- 
edgement. 

Effect  of  Court  Action   in   Slavic  Desertion 
Cases 

Thomas  and  Znaniecki  are  most  emphatic 
in  declaring  the  uselessness  of  court  inter- 
ference in  these  marital  difficulties.  They 
feel  that  the  idea  of  formal  contract  on 
which  our  marital  laws  are  based  is  wholly 
alien  to  the  Slav,  who  acknowledges  nc 
control  but  that  of  his  hereditary  com- 
munity and  believes  the  normal  connectit 
between  isolated  individuals  to  be  that  of  . 
free  association,  dissoluble  at  any  momeni 
at  the  will  of  either.  While  we  may  noi 
admit    this    entirely    without    reservation 

^Vol.  V,  p.  261. 
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:he  evidence  on  our  records  is  enough  to 
jrovoke  serious  thought.  There  is  court 
iction  in  15  cases,  and  in  10  of  these  I 
:onsider  the  result  to  be  distinctly  bad, 
esulting  either  in  desertion  where  the  man 
lad  simply  been  giving  inadequate  support 
)r  in  total  disappearance  where  he  had 
leserted  but  was  living  near  home.  In  3 
:ases  the  results  are  uncertain,  leaving  only 
1  out  of  the  15  in  which  the  man  has  returned 
lome  and  taken  up  his  responsibilities, 
leveral  of  the  above  statements  are  illus- 
rated  by  this  case  story: 

Rudek  was  a  steady,  hard-working  Ruthenian, 
pparently  fond  of  his  Polish  wife  and  their  three 
hildren.    He  had  a  savings  bank  account  and  attended 

night  school.  His  wife,  Anna,  was  slow,  stupid, 
pathetic  and  unclean. 

After  a  visit  from  her  mother-in-law  on  her  way  back 
0  the  old  country,  Anna  says  her  husband  began  to 
ct  queerly.  Instead  of  giving  her  $2%  as  formerly, 
e  gave  her  only  $15  a  week.    That  summer  he  got  into 

row  and  was  arrested  for  assault.  He  said  the  two 
len  with  whom  he  had  been  fighting  had  had  dealings 
rith  his  wife  while  he  was  in  the  Tombs.  After  being 
ischarged  on  suspended  sentence,  he  came  home  for  a 
:w  minutes  and  then  disappeared.  A  little  later  he 
rent  to  a  lawyer,  stating  he  wanted  a  divorce.  The 
iwjer  told  him  he  had  no  case.  A  friend  of  his  met 
im  at  this  time,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  hating  his 
fife  and  children.  A  warrant  was  issued  but  he  has  not 
een  rearrested.  The  people  who  know  him  think  his 
lind  must  be  affected.    He  was  not  a  drinking  man. 

Here  we  have  an  excitable  foreigner  married  to  an 
iferior  woman.  The  law  does  not  permit  him  to 
ettle  his  own  affairs  in  his  own  primitive  way,  but 
either  does  it  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  his 
acial  viewpoint  or  to  his  possible  mental  ills.  A 
ewildered,  overwrought  man  who  believes  he  has  a 
ight  to  a  divorce  but  cannot  get  it  can  hardly  be 
ondemned  without  reservation  for  dropping  his 
jsponsibilities. 

"The  Deserted  Wives 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  our 
lavic  desertion  cases  seems  to  be  the 
xtreme  undesirability  of  the  women  as 
.^ives.  Eleven  out  of  the  23  (the  Irish  and 
jerman-American  wives  not  counted)  would 
e  a  hopelessly  bad  influence  for  any  man, 
nd  two  others  are  of  difficult  disposition, 
^he  faults  of  these  women  are  immorality, 
lore  or  less  intemperance,  dirtiness,  wretch- 
d  housekeeping,  quarreling,  and  defiance 
f  their  husbands'  wishes.  Four  are  men- 
ally  affected,  and  several  others  are  so 
tupid    that    they    appear    feeble-minded. 

It  may  be  noted  that  only  3  of  the  better 
^omen  have  really  bad  husbands,  and  that 
ne  of  these   men   has   dementia   praecox. 
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On  the  other  hand,  6  fairly  decent  men 
have  most  unfortunate  wives.  The  eco- 
nomic troubles,  listed  as  a  contributory 
cause,  are  not  so  much  the  man's  inability 
to  earn  enough  for  his  family  as  his  wife's 
continual  insistence  that  he  should  give 
her  more  money,  a  request  which  he  is  apt 
to  consider  unreasonable  when  she  is  in- 
terested in  another  man  and  to  weary  of 
very  soon  when  she  accompanies  it  with 
jealous  reproaches  concerning  his  interest 
in  other  women. 

Jan  Krassin  was  born  in  Russia,  of  Polish  parents. 
His  name  would  indicate  that  he  may  be  a  White 
Russian.  He  is  a  bookbinder  by  trade  and  has  good 
references  from  a  western  city. 

His  wife  was  bom  in  Austria  of  Polish  parents. 
She  has  seemed  unbalanced  almost  ever  since  known 
and  has  once  been  in  an  insane  hospital  with  acute 
melancholia.  She  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
domestic  virtue.  Jan  married  her  only  under  pressure 
in  the  Tombs  and  left  her  definitely  soon  after  his 
release.  On  her  side,  she  has  repudiated  all  interest 
in  him  and  now  has  a  child  by  another  man.  But  Jan 
considers  his  children  by  her  as  legitimate  and  im- 
portant members  of  his  family  and  he  came  all  the  way 
to  \ew  York  from  the  middle  west  to  see  them  safely 
placed  in  a  proper  institution.  If  all  absent  fathers 
were  of  this  type,  the  lot  of  the  case  worker  would  be 
easier. 

Racial  Sub-divisions 
There  is  less  difference  between  the 
various  racial  subdivisions  of  the  Slavic 
cases  than  one  might  expect  to  find,  though 
the  position  of  the  wife  is  somewhat  different 
in  each  group.  The  Ruthenians,  both  men 
and  women,  are  especially  low  grade.  In 
those  cases  which  I  have  doubtfully  classed 
as  White  Russian,  the  women  were  especially 
fond  of  their  men  and  the  men  devoted  to 
their  children  or  at  least  retained  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  as  did  Krassin.  Among  the 
Poles  I  found  a  great  tendency  to  move 
about  from  place  to  place  and  an  independ- 
ent, often  threatening  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  wives  that  resulted  in  many 
quarrels.  Polish  women  whose  men  have 
left  them  get  a  great  deal  of  help  from 
sisters  and  cousins  which,  of  course,  tends 
to  steady  them  morally. 

Attitude  of  Relatives  and  Friends 

Finding    the    deserting    husband    among 

the  Slavic  group  is  even  more  difficult  than 

it  is  in  Italian  desertion  cases,  for  relatives 

on  the  woman's  side  encourage  her  to  make 
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herself  self-supporting  and  leave  the  man 
to  his  own  devices,  except. when  she  chooses 
to  invoke  the  law  for  his  punishment,  while 
those  on  his  side  not  only  shield  him  but 
take  his  part,  and  refrain  from  those  efforts 
at  reconciliation  which  Italians  sometimes 
make  so  successfully.  The  attitude  of  the 
Polish-American  community  toward  in- 
dividual demoralization  is  one  of  strict 
non-interference.    At  home,  the  community 


intervened  in  domestic  troubles  only  when 
the  whole  family  was  likely  to  be  affected. 
Here,  the  neighborhood  organizations  either 
ignore  them  or  simply  drop  the  offending 
individuals  as  undesirable  members.  Yet 
it  is  to  these  associations  gradually  coming 
into  harmony  with  American  ideals  that  we 
must  look  for  the  evolution  of  new  Slavic 
moral  codes.  The  problem  in  Slavic  desertion 
cases  seems  ultimately  one  of  assimilation. 


A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY 


THE  inter-city  conference  of  family 
social  workers  which  meets  in  Boston 
discussed  not  long  ago  some  of  the 
ethical  questions  which  case  work  involves. 
They  took  as  their  point  of  departure  a 
speech  of  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  who  criti- 
cized the  "spy  system"  in  use  among 
social  workers  and  said,  in  part,  that  clients 
whose  only  sin  is  poverty  give  in  good 
faith  information  concerning  people  whom 
they  would  not  like  to  have  seen,  and  the 
social  agency  then  goes  to  these  people 
without  the  knowledge  of  its  client.  He 
suggested  the  giving  of  references  by  the 
client  as  a  remedy  for  this,  although  of  course 
that  would  only  give  the  social  worker  infor- 
mation from  one  angle,  and  often  he  is 
anxious  to  get  a  more  all-round  point  of  view. 
We  present  herewith  the  substance  of  a 
paper  in  which  Miss  Marjory  Warren  of 
the  Boston  Family  Welfare  Society  con- 
sidered some  of    Dr.    Cabot's    statements: 

If  our  investigation  were  merely  the 
verifying  of  facts,  references  would  be 
suitable;  but  when  it  is  the  means  by  which 
we  arrive  at  an  all-round  knowledge  of  the 
personality  of  clients  and  of  their  situation, 
references  only  would  be  of  little  help.  In 
the  case  of  old  people  who  miist  be  pen- 
sioned, anyway,  because  their  need  is  ob- 
vious to  themselves  and  others,  references 
as  to  character  would  answer  the  need; 
in  the  case  of  loans,  the  giving  of  references 
concerning  one's  financial  status  would  be 
sufficient;  but  I  can  think  of  no  other  prob- 
lem where  references  alone  would  suffice. 


The  original  sin  of  deception  very  often  i* 
rests  with  the  individual  referring  a  family, 
who  asks  the  agent  to  visit  as  a  friend  and 
not  mention  her  connection  with  an  organi- 
zation.   There  -are  volunteer  visitors  in  m; 
district  whose   contact  with   their  families 
covers  many  years,  and  who  have  never  yet 
let  their  families  know  that  they  have  an 
connection  with  our  society,  and  who  rathe 
boast  that  they  have  visited  all  these  year 
for  us,  helping  the  family  over  many  crise- 
without  a  suspicion  on  its  part  as  to  the 
source  from  which  this  friendship  has  come. 
If  one  feels  that  he  would  be  handicapped 
by  saying  from  what  agency  he  came,  hr 
should    discontinue    his   contact   with   tha 
agency.    Always,  I  think,  a  worker  from  an  j 
organization  should  give  his  name  and  the 
name  of  his  agency  and  as  far  as  possible 
those  referring  should  understand  that  thi 
is  our  practice. 

If  a  client  definitely  refuses  to  perm; 
certain  individuals  to  be  interviewed,  ha 
the  social  worker  the  right  to  see  them 
There  seem  to  me  three  possible  situatior 
in  which  the  social  worker  would  be  justific 
in  going  ahead  in  spite  of  refusal  on  the  par; 
of  his  client: 

I.     In    the    cases    of    suspected    menta 
trouble  where  the  proof,  as  the  worker  see 
it,    really    must    come    from    these    othe 
sources.    An  attempt,  of  course,  should  first 
be  made  to  gain  the  consent  and,  except  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  that  consent  could 
be  secured.      In  exceptional  circumstance 
it  would  sometimes  not  be  well  to  annoy  th 
patient  by  trying  to  insist  upon  his  conseni 
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2.  In  cases  of  illegitimacy,  the  un- 
married mother  almost  always  refuses  to 
have  her  family  know  of  her  condition,  if 
they  are  a  respectable  family  who  will  help 
tier  out  of  her  trouble.  The  motive  in  this 
instance  is  not  only  the  client's  desire  to 
protect  herself  but  her  desire  to  shield  her 
dear  ones  from  pain  and  disgrace.  Years  of 
experience  ha  ve  proved  that  the  love  of  parents 
and  family  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
bear  such  disappointments  as  come  with  a 
true  knowledge  of  what  has  happened,  and 
their  helpfulness  is  so  great  in  relieving  the 
distress  of  the  client  that  the  distracted 
unmarried  mother's  refusal  tohave  her  family 
seen  cannot  be  heeded — not  to  mention  the 
definite  rights  of  her  near  kindred,  which 
supersede  those  of  any  outside  agency. 

3.  Where  the  agency  has  good  grounds 
for  suspecting  immoral  conditions  in  the 
home  which  would  lead  to  the  neglect  of 
children,  morally  and  physically.  For  the 
protection  of  these  children,  who  are  unable  to 
protect  themselves,  a  worker  would  be  justi- 
fied in  going  against  the  wishes  of  his  client. 

If  your  client  withholds  information  from 
you  and  you  secure  it  from  another  source, 
would  you  have  a  right  to  go  ahead  without 
his  consent.'' — that  is,  would  his  lying  justify 
you  in  being  deceitful  with  him?  Since  our 
agency  stands  for  certain  moral  principles, 
it  would  not  be  justified  in  meeting  decep- 
tion with  deception,  but  rather,  by  example, 
should  help  the  client  to  have  higher  stand- 
ards. Even  where  the  consent  to  see  certain 
individuals  has  been  refused  and  the  agent 
feels  the  situation  warrants  his  going  against 
the  wishes  of  the  client,  he  should  always 
go  back  to  the  client  and  explain  what  he  has 
done.  This  is  better  than  for  the  worker  to 
say  at  once  that  he  will  go  anyway  when  con- 
sent has  been  refused.  He  could  not  at  that 
time  justify  by  results  the  wisdom  of  his 
action  or  the  wisdom  of  his  client's  refusal, 
and  it  would  make  the  society  appear  so 
dictatorial  that  the  client  would  always  feel 
that  his  helplessness  made  it  possible  for 
the  society  to  go  against  all  his  wishes.  Con- 
sequently, whenever  he  feared  opposition 
he  would  not  confide  in   them,  but  would 


refuse  information.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  client  refuses  to  have  an  individual  seen 
and  the  worker  sees  that  individual,  if  the 
results  are  good  the  client  is  always  recon- 
ciled to  what  has  been  done.  If  the  results 
are  bad,  the  worker  can  frankly  admit  that 
the  client  was  right  and  he  was  wrong.  I 
think  that  almost  invariably  such  a  frank 
avowal  on  the  part  of  the  worker  secures  not 
only  the  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  the  client 
but  a  certain  sympathy  as  well. 

Is  it  proper  to  use  sources  of  information 
which  the  client  has  not  specifically  stated 
he  did  not  wish  used?  If  the  worker  is  not 
hedging  the  issue  and  if  she  frankly  knows 
the  client  would  not  object  to  the  securing 
of  such  information,  it  seems  just  and  right 
to  go  ahead.  I  refer  to  such  items  as  public 
records  of  vital  statistics,  property  transfers, 
records  of  other  agencies,  hospital  records, 
and  confidential  exchange  records. 

To  the  man  out  of  work,  the  need  for 
seeing  his  employer  is  obvious.  In  cases 
of  incompatibility,  the  need  of  seeing  the 
in-laws  seems  obvious  to  the  client;  but 
there  are  many  borderline  cases  where 
neither  the  client  nor  the  worker  is  sure 
at  the  start  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble,  and  the  client  often  would  not  see 
the  need  of  the  efforts  of  the  social  worker 
to  arrive  at  a  real  knowledge  of  the  difficul- 
ties. It  is  in  these  instances  that  social 
workers  have  been  lured  into  routine 
investigation,  not  trying  to  convince  them- 
selves of  the  necessity  of  the  steps  they  are 
taking.  These  are  the  problems  where  the 
contact  with  the  family  would  be  strength- 
ened by  delaying  investigation  until  further 
knowledge  could  be  gained  by  actual  contact 
before  going  to  the  outside  sources. 

Miss  Warren  further  points  out  that, 
to  her,  the  chief  value  of  the  discussion 
of  these  ethical  problems  is  that  it  may  lead 
us  all  to  think  over  more  carefully  each 
step  in  our  investigation  and  treatment 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  client,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  gain  or  lose  by  going  ahead. 

What  do  you  think? 
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EDITORIAL 

TO  THE  social  worker,  says  Reginald 
Heber  Smith  in  a  recent  article  on 
Social  Work  and  the  Law^  "the 
constitutional  right  of  the  defendant  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  and  to  be  tried 
before  a  jury  was  just  so  much  waste,  a 
sort  of  meaningless  hocus-pocus  designed 
to  give  guilty  men  a  sporting  chance  for 
an  acquittal." 

The  numerous  offenses  of  social  workers 
against  the  law  and  legal  machinery  either 
through  ignorance  or  desire  for  a  short  cut 
may  carry  them  to  this  stage  of  misunder- 
standing, but  we  had  always  felt  that  trial 
t'y  jury  was  one  thing  that  social  workers 
understood  and  heartily  approved.  The 
bringing  in  of  a  non-professional  group 
has  a  supreme  value  not  merely  in  the 
interpretation  of  evidence  and  in  the  treat- 
ment given  the  defendant,,  but  also  in 
lessening  the  rigidity  of  the  professional 
group  itself.  To  disregard  the  deeper  im- 
plications of  the  jury  method  seems  to  us 
to  contradict  the  very  essence  of  social 
work — to  assume  an  omnipotence  in  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs  which  is  the 
negation  of  social  progress. 

Surely  also  social  workers  themselves 
have  recognized  the  value  of  the  idea  of  the 
jury  system  in  their  own  field — and  have 
utilized  an  instrument  which  though  not 
identical  is  sufficiently  analogous  to  warrant 
comparison. 

^'fhe  Survey,  July  15,  1922,  p.  504. 

( 


In  our  own  particular  case  work  field 
we  have  the  idea  of  the  case  conference 
which  has  again  and  again,  albeit  somewhat 
loosely,  been  compared  with  the  jury  idea. 
"Our  Case  Conference  is  small,"  writes  a 
family  worker,  "never  more  than  twelve 
in  number.  Several  of  its  members  have 
dedicated  a  generous  share  of  their  time  to 
it  for  ten  years.  They  are  people  who  know 
the  town  intimately  and  have  kept  in  touch 
with  its  growth  and  development.  The 
members  are  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  married  and  single,  professional  and 
unprofessional,  and  have  varied  outlooks 
on  life.     I  can  think  of  no  group  to  which  I 

would  so  gladly  take  a  family  problem 

The  Case  Committee  is  more  detached  and 
takes  a  longer  view  of  the  situation,  while 
the  professional  worker  sometimes  focuses 
her  attention  too  closely  on   the  crisis  o 
emergency  before  her." 

Certainly  we  have  here  something  which 
if  it  is  not  a  jury  is  at  least  closely  allied  to 
one.  There  would  of  course  always  be  this 
difference — that  while  the  task  of  the  jury 
is  one  of  acquittal  or  conviction  of  a  defend- 
ant, the  task  of  the  case  conference  is  t 
bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  a  humai: 
being  the  thinking  of  a  varied  and  impartial 
group.  The  case  conference  must  never  b( 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  pronounce  guilt} 
or  not  guilty,  but  rather  "given  this  situa- 
tion, what  is  the  next  step?"  and  it  may 
consider  the  problems  of  the  same  client 
again  and  again. 

We  agree  heartily  with  Mr.  Smith'- 
statement  that  social  workers  ought  i' 
know  more  about  the  law — and  further, 
that  they  ought  to  use  the  technique  deve! 
oped  by  the  legal  profession  whenever  i; 
can  be  of  benefit  to  their  clients. 


"A  CAKE  and  rubber-goods  sale  was  hekl 
JTV  on  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Frank  Plough'- 
estate,  'Kamp  Kumfit,'  on  the  first  clear 
day  thereafter.  A  deficit  of  more  than 
thirty  dollars  was  realized  for  the  visiting 
nurse"^  is  a  bit  of  burlesque  news  whic! 
would  indicate  that  the  charity  benefit  i- 
*See  Life,  September  7,  1922,  p.  27. 
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still  going  on  its  pernicious  way.  It  would 
really  seem  that  those  of  us  for  whose  benefit, 
presumably,  these  parties  are  given  should 
take  a  hand  in  the  matter  and  explain  gently 
but  firmly  that  they  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

This  is  what  happened  in  one  town  two  or 
three  months  ago: 

A  devoted  director  of  a  certain  organiza- 
tion determined  to  raise  some  money  for  its 
somewhat  shattered  treasury.  A  garden 
party  seemed  a  likely  method  and  she 
worked  prodigiously  to  interest  her  friends 
and  fellow  townspeople.  Electricians,  car- 
penters, florists  were  busy  for  several  days 
in  getting  the  grounds  in  condition.  Their 
services  were  donated,  otherwise  the  cost 
would  have  been  about  ^2000;  musicians 
were  engaged  at  $125  for  the  afternoon; 
friends  of  the  hostess  gave  valuable  articles 
which  were  to  be  raffled  off. 

The  day  was  sunny  and  propitious.  Many 
people  had  a  very  pleasant  afternoon.  One 
article  which  had  cost  the  donor  $650 
earned  $300  on  the  raffle.  Another,  which 
had  cost  $50,  brought  $25,  and  so  on.  The 
total  receipts  were  $1500.    The  organization 


for  whose  benefit  the  affair  was  given  went 
out  of  existence  when  this  donation  was 
exhausted.  Yet  no  one  apparently  ques- 
tioned that  the  party  was  a  success  finan- 
cially as  well  as  socially. 

It  would  seem  to  be  high  time  for  us  to 
preface  our  acceptance  of  an  offered  "bene- 
fit" by  a  little  figuring  and  to  decide  whether 
the  same  amount  of  time  and  energy  ex- 
pended in  a  different  way  might  not  bring 
larger  returns  both  tangible  and  intangible. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  which  rationali- 
zation is  more  evident  than  in  this  matter 
of  balls  and  parties  for  "charity."  Having 
a  good  time  is  after  all  the  main  purpose. 
Social  service  is  no  better  understood — 
indeed,  most  of  the  participants  have  the 
vaguest  notion  as  to  the  actual  service  which 
the  agency  involved  renders  the  community 
— and  the  money  spent  is  thought  of  as  dis- 
charging the  donors'  obligation  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

It  takes  courage  to  refuse  a  kindly  meant 
offer;  but  we  are  doing  it — or  offering  sub- 
stitutes— in  other  matters  every  day,  so  why 
not  extend  it  to  charity  balls  ? 


A  DIVISION  OF  WORK  BETWEEN  A  FAMILY 
AND  A  CHILDREN'S  AGENCY 


ANNA    D.  WARD 
General  Secretary,  Baltimore  Family  Welfare  Association 

PERHAPS  in  no  two  fields  of  social 
work  is  overlapping  so  easy  as  in  the 
family    and    the    children's    agencies. 


A  children's  agency  can  readily  interpret 
its  function  in  the  community  to  include 
work  with  children  in  their  own  homes 
as  well  as  with  those  placed  elsewhere,  and 
the  general  acceptance  of  this  interpretation, 
sound  as  it  may  be  theoretically,  leads  to 
much  duplication  of  effort  when  applied 
practically,  especially  in  a  community  where 
both  agencies  are  strong.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  children  so  frequently  require 
temporary  care  during  the  working  out  of 
plans  for  themselves  or  their  families, 
there  may  be  an  arrangement  of  transfer 
between  the  family  and  the  children's  agen- 
cies   for    short    periods    of    care,    which    is 


potentially  harmful  to  clients,  because  the 
long  vision  plans  for  their  welfare  are  lost 
sight  of  in  the  making  of  short  term  plans 
to  care  for  temporary  conditions.  By-laws 
stating  objects  of  societies  are  usually  so 
broad  that  they  place  little  limitation  upon 
fields  which  may  seem  to  be  highly  special- 
ized. The  soundness  of  the  principles  upon 
which  division  of  work  between  agencies 
is  made  is,  therefore,  largely  dependent 
upon  the  degree  to  which  agencies  have 
developed  specialized  technique,  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  resources,  and  the  spirit 
which  underlies  the  outward  expression  of 
co-operation — this  last  perhaps  being  really 
first  in  order  of  importance. 

In  Baltimore  the  family  and  the  children's 
agencies    have    mutual    respect    for    each 
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Other's  personnel  and  case  work  standards. 
Their  present  division  of  work  has  evolved 
gradually  with  the  growth  of  the  agencies. 
The  effort,  in  so  far  as  there  has  been  effort, 
has  been  to  avoid  definitions  and  limitations 
which  must  be  adhered  to  by  letter  rather 
than  by  spirit.  While  the  present  division 
is  fairly  clearly  defined,  neither  agency 
regards  it  as  final  but  rather  as  one  which 
will  change  as  the  agencies  continue  to 
develop.  Nevertheless,  they  do  feel  that 
the  present  division  marks  considerable 
progress  beyond  the  point  when  their  agree- 
ment was:  "The  society  that  receives  the 
case  first  should  complete  the  investigation 
before  turning  it  over  to  the  other  society." 
Briefly,  the  outstanding  principles  in 
the  division  of  case  work  between  the  two 
agencies  are:  (i)  that  the  placing  of  children 
in  foster  homes  and  the  supervision  of 
children  so  placed  is  primarily  the  work  of 
the  children's  agency;  (2)  that  no  child 
should  be  removed  from  his  own  home  until 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the 
home  for  him  if  it  is  already  fit,  or  to  make 
it  fit  if  it  is  apparently  unfit,  and  that  this 
work  of  promoting  normal  family  life  and 
reconstructing  broken  homes  is  the  work 
of  the  family  agency;  (3)  that,  when  there 
is  a  question  as  to  which  agency  should 
handle  a  given  problem  or  when  it  is  felt 
by  one  agency  that  the  point  has  been 
reached  for  transfer  to  the  other,  there  shall 
be  a  conference  between  representatives 
of  the  two  agencies  to  determine  by  which 
the  interests  of  the  client  can  best  be  served, 
for  no  agreement  between  societies  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  but  rather 
should  be  made  to  serve  the  welfare  of  the 
client,  and  division  6f  work  must  be  elastic 
enough  to  deal  adequately  with  the  excep- 
tional case;  and  (4)  that,  when  the  plan  is 
made  which  looks  beyond  the  immediate 
need  to  the  future  of  the  individual  or 
family,  full  responsibility  shall  rest  with 
the  agency  which  accepts  it  under  any  of 
the  three  above  principles,,  for  both  service 
and  relief,  although  one  agency  may  request 
and  expect  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
other  in  carrying  out  the  plan. 


In  a  new  case,  if  enough  information 
is  not  obtainable  at  the  time  of  application 
to  make  clear  to  which  agency  it  should  go, 
the  agency  receiving  the  application  makes 
sufficient  investigation  to  discover  the 
kind  of  problem,  turning  it  over  to  the 
other  agency  if  under  the  existing  agree- 
ment die  society  making  the  first  contact 
should  not  take  it  under  care.  The  value 
of  contact  is  acknowledged,  and  effort  is 
made  to  avoid  having  the  agency  which  will 
not  go  on  with  a  case  make  the  first  contact. 

The  three  types  of  problems  which 
usually  constitute  the  largest  number  of 
border  line  cases  between  the  family  and 
the  children's  agencies  are  minors  without 
proper  care,  boarding  cases,  and  mothers 
with  illegitimate  children. 

Many  cases  apparently  involving  minors 
without  proper  care  are  referred  to  both 
agencies.  "Please  see  to  the  L  children 
living  at  E  street.  They  are  dirty  and 
neglected  and  run  the  streets  day  and  night. 
Their  mother  goes  around  with  men,  and 
their  father  does  not  seem  to  care."  With- 
out any  suggestion  that  this  plan  would  be 
capable  of  wholesale  application,  the  Balti- 
more agencies  have  decided  that,  locally, 
such  a  problem  can  best  be  handled  by  the 
Family  Welfare  Association.  If  efforts  of 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  at  recon- 
struction after  a  fair  trial  are  fruitless,  or  if 
the  hope  of  rehabilitation  is  so  far  distant 
that  the  children  will  suffer  greatly  by  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  unsatisfactory  en- 
vironment and  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
them  from  the  custody  of  the  parents  and 
commit  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for 
placing  in  other  homes,  the  family  agency 
is  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plan  through  the  point  of  securing  the 
commitment  of  the  children.  There  is  a 
conference  between  the  agencies  before  the 
case  goes  to  court  to  secure  the  agreement 
of  the  children's  agency  to  the  plan.  Com- 
plete information  in  the  hands  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  is  given  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  through  a  written  sum- 
mary and  through  discussion.  The  Famih 
Welfare  Association  takes  the  case  to  the 
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Juvenile  Court,  sometimes  alone,  and  some- 
times with  the  help  of  the  Society  to  Pro- 
tect Children  from  Cruelty,  and  secures  the 
commitment  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
A  clear  cut  case  is  then  transferred  to  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  drops  out.  In  a  less 
clearly  defined  case,  where  it  is  hoped  that 
the  removal  of  the  children  may  be  an  in- 
centive to  delinquent  parents,  there  is  a 
temporary  commitment,  during  which  the 
family  agency  continues  responsibility  for 
the  whole  problem,  working  with  the 
parents  and  paying  board  for  the  children 
to  the  children's  agency.  When  a  perma- 
nent commitment  is  secured  the  case  is 
transferred  to  the  children's  agency,  com- 
plete responsibility,  of  course,  going  with 
the  transfer.  Sometimes  after  the  apparent 
failure  of  every  effort  at  reconstruction  and 
after  permanent  commitments  have  been 
given  to  the  children's  agency,  a  real  change 
for  the  better  comes  about  in  the  lives  of 
the  parents  and  it  seems  fair  to  the  children's 
agency  to  give  the  children  back  on  trial. 
At  this  point  there  is  again  a  conference 
between  the  two  agencies.  If  the  trial  is 
agreed  to  and  the  problem  seems  to  be 
chiefly  that  of  supervision  of  the  children, 
the  children's  agency  keeps  the  family.  If 
the  problem  is  a  more  involved  family  one, 
the  case  is  transferred  to  the  family  agency. 
The  Children's  Aid  Society,  still  holding 
the  commitment  of  the  children,  retains 
supervision,  which  is  nominal  so  long  as  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  maintains  ac- 
tive interest  and  can  report. 

Lntil  several  years  ago  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  investigated  all  its  own  appli- 
cations for  boarding  children  who  had  one 
or  both  parents  living  and  naturally  made 
its  own  diagnosis  and  plan  of  treatment. 
Frequently  boarding  out  was  agreed  to  be- 
cause the  worker  of  the  children's  agency 
had  no  resources  at  her  command  to  pro- 
vide what  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
home  together.  The  boarding  homes  of  the 
children's  agency  became  crowded,  and  the 
amount  of  overdue  board  was  constantly  in- 
creasing.   Finally  it  was  agreed  by  both  the 


children's  and  family  agencies  that  a  re- 
quest to  board  a  child  whose  parents  were 
living  was  a  symptom  of  a  family  problem 
which  needed  to  be  diagnosed  and  studied 
in  its  relation  to  each  member  of  the  family 
group.  Particularly  in  a  family  which  had 
never  before  been  known  to  a  social  agency 
it  was  an  opportunity  to  do  preventive 
family  social  work.  It  was  therefore  agreed 
that  the  family  agency  would  accept  every 
application  made  to  the  children's  agency 
for  board  for  a  child,  one  or  both  of  whose 
parents  are  living. 

This  agreement  has  worked  out  most 
satisfactorily  up  to  the  present,  though  here 
again  we  must  emphasize  its  purely  local 
nature.  In  almost  every  instance  the  in- 
vestigation has  revealed  more  or  less  compli- 
cated family  problems.  In  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  these  cases  the  family  agency 
decides  not  to  board  the  child.  The  number 
of  children  placed  in  the  boarding  homes  of 
the  children's  agency  compared  with  the 
number  of  requests  for  such  placement  has 
decreased  considerably,  and  the  number  of 
long  overdue  payments  has  been  greatly 
reduced. 

The  family  agency  in  accepting  the  orig- 
inal application  accepts  full  responsibility 
for  working  out  a  plan.  If  boarding  the 
child  is  part  of  the  plan,  it  refers  the  case 
to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  a  boarding 
home,  and  transfers  to  that  society  only  the 
responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  the 
child  in  the  boarding  home,  including  his 
placement  in  school  and  any  medical  care 
which  may  be  needed  after  he  is  in  the  home. 
The  family  agency  is  responsible  for  the 
medical  examination  of  the  child  before  he 
goes  into  the  boarding  home,  the  carrying 
out  of  any  medical  advice  which  may  be 
given  at  the  time  of  that  examination,  the 
collection  of  board  from  parents  or  relatives, 
the  full  payment  of  it  to  the  children's 
agency,  and  the  decision  as  to  the  length 
of  time  the  child  shall  remain  in  the  board- 
ing home.  In  short,  whenever  boarding  the 
child  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  plan  of 
treatment  for  the  family  group,  100  per 
cent    responsibility   rests   with    the   family 
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agency.  An  instance  of  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment is  a  deserted  wife  and  two  children, 
whose  original  application  to  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  was  transferred  to  the  Family 
Welfare  Association.  The  mother  must  go 
to  the  sanatorium  for  treatment  for  tuber- 
culosis. She  has  an  early  case  and  will 
probably  at  the  end  of  six  months  be  able 
to  care  for  her  home  and  children.  A  court 
order  has  been  obtained  for  the  husband, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  stor- 
age of  furniture  and  for  boarding  the  chil- 
dren with  the  children's  agency.  The  family 
agency  will  retain  full  responsibility  for  the 
case  and  will  pay  the  board  to  the  children's 
agency,  making  payment  from  its  own  funds 
if  the  father  fails  to  meet  the  full  amount, 
because  the  boarding  of  the  children  is  only  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  treatment  for  the  family. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  boarding  the  child 
is  the  entire  plan,  the  children's  agency, 
after  agreement  in  conference  with  the 
family  agency,  accepts  the  case  as  a  transfer, 
making  its  own  arrangement  for  collection 
of  board  and  assuming  full  financial  re- 
sponsibility. Happily  for  the  relations  of 
the  two  organizations,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  relief. 
It  is  felt  by  both  that  relief  is  an  incident  in 
treatment,  and  that  the  society  responsible 
for  treatment  must  be  responsible  for  relief. 

Mothers  with  illegitimate  children  present 
a  different  problem  in  the  division  of  work. 
The  children's  agency  until  less  than  a 
year  ago  had  a  department  which  dealt 
exclusively  with  this  group,  established 
at  a  time  when  unmarried  mothers  were 
neglected  by  the  social  agencies.  The 
family  agency  did  not  acknowledge  them 
as  families;  the  courts  were  indifferent 
in  the  matter  of  support;  there  was  one 
home  which  would  accept  for  temporary 
care  a  woman  with  her  first  illegitimate 
child,  and  one  which  would  accept  her 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  was  her 
first  child,  but  neither  was  equipped  to 
study  the  mother's  particular  need  or  to 
work  out  a  plan  for  her  future  welfare; 
there  were  no  medical  social  service  de- 
partments in  the  hospitals,  and  there  was 


no  law  regarding  the  separation  of  mothers 
and  infants.  But  there  were  infant  asylums 
in  which  the  babies  could  be  placed  soon 
after  birth  and  where  they  were  pretty  sure 
to  die  within  the  first  year.  The  Mothers 
and  Infants  Department  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  helped  greatly  to  bring  about  a 
more  satisfactory  attitude  on  the  part  of 
social  agencies,  courts,  and  the  public 
toward  the  unmarried  mother. 

But  the  Department  did  not  demonstrate 
that  the  technique  employed  in  dealing 
with  the  unmarried  mother  or  the  treatment 
given  her  is  specialized  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  the  treatment  of  any  mother  is 
specialized  according  to  her  individual 
needs.  Six  months  ago  the  situation  was 
reviewed.  It  w:as  found  that  the  family 
agency  was  dealing  with  unmarried  mothers 
who  were  in  the  families  under  their  care, 
and  was  occasionally  carrying  as  an  allow- 
ance family  a  mother  with  illegitimate 
children.  Medical  social  service  depart- 
ments were  working  with  unmarried  moth- 
ers whom  they  met  in  the  wards  and  clinics 
of  the  hospitals.  The  recent  law  making 
illegal  the  separation  of  a  mother  and  an 
infant  under  six  months  of  age  had  resulted 
in  lessening  the  number  of  women  coming 
from  other  states  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
their  children  immediately  after  birth  in 
infant  asylums. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  real  justification 
for  continuing  the  Mothers  and  Infants 
Department  as  a  separate  department 
of  the  children's  agency  and  a  division  of 
this  work  as  it  affected  the  family  and 
the  children's  agencies  was  agreed  upon. 
The  Children's  Aid  Society,  being  better 
equipped  for  placement,  would  take  those 
cases  of  mothers  without  established  homes 
who  would  apparently  need  placement  and 
young  girls  under  the  age  of  consent  who 
were  away  from  their  families.  The  Family 
Welfare  Association  would  accept  all  others 
as  family  problems.  So  far,  this  division  has 
been  found  satisfactory  by  both  agencies. 

To  summarize,  then,  the  division  of  work 
between  the  Family  Welfare  Association  and 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  has   attempted 
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to  give  to  the  family  agency  all  work 
with  family  groups,  although  those  groups 
may  be  broken,  and  to  give  to  the  children's 
agency  the  problem  of  the  child  who  is 
completely  separated  from  his  parents. 
The  spirit  which  has  inspired  all  attempts 
at  a  division  of  work  between  these  agencies 
has  been  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of 
both  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  client, 


with  the  least  possible  lost  motion  either 
in  the  activities  of  the  agencies  or  in  the 
adjustments  and  readjustments  between 
the  client  and  the  agencies.  The  agencies 
do  not  regard  themselves  as  independent 
units  functioning  separately,  although  har- 
moniously, in  the  same  field,  but  rather  as 
vital  parts  of  one  structure,  strengthening 
and  complementing  each  other's  work. 


DIVISION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  BETWEEN 
FAiMILY  AND  CHILDREN'S  AGENCIES 

KATHARINE    P.    HEWINS 
General  Secretary,  Church  Home  Society,  Boston 


WHEN  is  a  family  not  a  family" 
is  a  riddle,  the  solution  of  which 
I  should     give      that     division      of 

'labor  between  a  family  and  a  child  caring 
agency  which  is  at  present  not  definitely 
agreed  upon.  When  the  outstanding  prob- 
lem chiefly  affects  the  adults  of  a  family 
group,  particularly  the  parents,  and  con- 
cerns the  children  only  indirectly  through 
them:  and,  conversely,  when  there  are  no 
parents  to  deal  with  and  the  need  is  im- 
mediately and  solely  associated  with  the 
care  of  a  child  (the  classic  example  being 
the  case  of  orphans)  there  is  no  difficulty 
jin  determining  to  which  agency  to  turn. 
It  is  those  baffling  middle-group  cases  in- 
volving children  that  give  concern.  In 
these  cases  it  is  so  easy  to  forget  that  though 
maimed  the  family  group  continues  and 
needs  simultaneously  with  the  children 
careful  social  treatment. 

As  a  premise  and  to  clear  the  atmos- 
phere, we  submit  that  it  ought  never  to  be  a 
'question  of  expediency,  or  shortage  of 
funds,  or  pressure  of  the  load,  or  desire  to  do 
a  sister  society  a  favor  that  determines  the 
general  policy  of  division  between  the  two 
types  of  agency.  Such  conditions  may  prop- 
erly influence  our  practical  decisions  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  but  when  considered  as  prece- 
dents they  only  delay  the  establishment  of  di- 
vision policies  based  on  underlying  principles. 

Another  assumption  must  be  a  well  or- 
ganized community.  In  the  smaller  cities 
and   towns   there   is   seldom   at   first   more 


than  one  case  working  agency  and  this  is  as 
likely  to  be  of  one  as  the  other  type.  Which- 
ever it  is,  it  will  find  itself  sooner  or  later 
inevitably  doing  some  of  the  work  of  each. 
Perhaps  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
differentiation  will  be  the  formation  of  a 
committee  formed  to  handle  the  opposite 
of  the  main  function  of  the  organization,  as, 
for  example,  the  family  committee  of  a 
children's  institution,  whose  job  it  is  to 
prepare  the  families  to  receive  back  their 
children  from  the  agency.  Or  it  may  be  the 
child-placing  committee  of  a  family  welfare 
society.  Later  on  the  growing  community 
becomes  conscious  of  the  need  of  a  second 
organization  and,  upon  its  establishment, 
falls  into  the  group  seeking  an  answer  to  our 
opening  question — a  very  practical  one  and 
far  from  being  academic. 

In  proportion  as  the  two  needs,  family 
group  and  child  welfare,  are  bound  together 
so  great  is  the  importance  of  an  under- 
standing of  their  essential  differences,  and  a 
working  agreement  based  on  these  differ- 
ences that  will  be  at  once  clear  cut  and 
flexible  enough  to  allow  interpretation 
favorable  to  the  needs  of  its  clients,  adult 
and  child.  On  another  page  of  this  issue 
of  The  Family,^  Miss  Ward  puts  this  well 
when  she  says,  "The  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  division  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  underlying  spirit  of  co-operation." 
A  superiority  complex  on  either  side  stulti- 
fies co-operation  at  the  outset. 

'See  page  173. 
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Taken  the  country  over,  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  family  agencies  have  developed 
more  uniform  terminology  and  standards 
than  have  the  children's  group.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  single  step  toward  a  clearer 
division  of  function  would  be  for  us  of  the 
children's  group  to  set  this  part  of  our 
house  in  better  order.  A  children's  worker 
can  move  from  city  to  city  and  state  to 
state  and  feel  relatively  sure  of  the  kind  of 
case  accepted  for  treatment  by  the  family 
welfare  society.  A  worker  from  the  latter 
often  has  a  harder  time  of  it  when  an  effort 
is  made  to  ascertain  the  functions  of  a 
children's  agency.  They  differ  so  radically 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  very 
simple  example  will  indicate  the  difficulty. 
Our  definition  of  the  word  "child,"  in  the 
sense  that  the  agency  accepts  for  care,  varies 
greatly  as  between  agencies.  Some  put  the 
age  as  low  as  ten  or  twelve  and  refuse  all 
responsibility  for  children  over  this  age. 
Others  say  fourteen,  sixteen,  seventeen, 
eighteen  years,  and  a  few  include  all  under 
twenty-one,  the  legal  age  of  majority. 
Obviously  if  the  social  case  work  in  a  given 
community  is  to  be  done,  the  family  and 
children's  workers  must  understand  each 
other's  limitations  and  definitions.  Other- 
wise a  no  man's  land  exists  where  those  over 
the  age  accepted  by  the  children's  institu- 
tion or  agency  are  almost  sure  to  be  lost 
between  them  and  the  family  organization 
which  deals  only  with  those  children  who 
are  in  family  groups. 

A  suggested  means  of  closer  thinking  is  an 
exchange  of  workers  between  the  two  kinds 
of  agencies  for  a  few  weeks'  or  months'  ex- 
perience. In  like  m/anner  we  would  approve 
of  exchanging  directors  to  serve  on  case 
committees.  Gaps  in  a  community  program 
and  limitations  of  statute  or  charter  are 
often  brought  out  in  an  illuminating  manner 
through  concrete  instances.  To  criticize 
is  easy;  to  understand  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward constructive  suggestion. 

Whether  the  unmarried  mother  and  her 
baby  is  a  family  or  children's  problem  is 
not  yet  fully  agreed  upon,  especially  if  the 
mother  be  a   member  of  a  family  group. 
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If  she  be  a  widow  or  deserted  wife,  living 
in  her  own  home,  with  legitimate  as  well  as 
illegitimate  children,  another  complication 
presents  itself.  While  there  must  be  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rule,  we  believe  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  growing  in  the  direction 
of  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  prima- 
rily on  the  children's  group:  first,  because  a 
child's  future  is  always  conspicuously  in- 
volved; and  second,  because  the  mother  her- 
self is  so  often  a  child  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  intelligence  quotient,  even  when  not  \ 
actually  so  chronologically.  In  a  recent  I 
article  published  by  the  American  Sociologi-  i 
cal  Society,  Miss  Emma  O.  Lundberg  gives 
a  table  which  shows  that  whereas  only  one- 
twentieth  of  some  four  thousand  married 
mothers  had  their  first  child  before  the 
eighteenth  birthday,  one-sixth  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  unmarried  mothers  of  simi- 
lar social  and  racial  status  appeared  in  this 
age  group.  Since  illegitimacy  is  now  recog- 
nized by  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  as  a  child-caring  problem  and  is 
placed  in  the  Children's  Division,  an  added 
impetus  has  been  given  to  holding  the 
children's  group  responsible  for  the  care  of 
this  type  of  case. 

Given  mutual  respect  for  case  work  meth- 
ods and  standards  of  investigation,  we  would 
welcome  such  reciprocity  between  agencies 
as  would  allow  for  an  investigation  being 
made  by  the  agency  first  dealing  with  the 
application  up  to  the  point  where  it  wa« 
clear  beyond   a   reasonable  doubt  that  th 
case  belonged  to  the  other  type  of  agenc} 
This  investigation  should  not  include  thos 
finishing  touches  which  a  specialized  agenc 
is  best  equipped  to  give  and  which  need  in 
no  wise  be  interfered  with  by  a  prelimina^^ 
inquiry  being  made  at  the  source.     In 
professional  group,  case  work  should  be  rec 
ognized  as  case  work  and  accepted  as  sucli 
Births,  marriages  and  deaths  can  be  veri- 
fied impersonally.     Former  neighbors,  land 
lords  and  employers   can   be   seen.    Ther 
ought    to    be    no    insurmountable    objec 
tion    to    accepting    another's    estimate   oi^ 
relatives'   resources,    moral    and    financial. 
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In  some  instances  it  may  be  that  a  second 
visit,    often    by    a    second    person,  will    be 
necessary   to   complete   final   arrangements 
for  co-operation  in  plans,  but  this  is  often 
found  to  be  necessary  when  a  case  is  handled 
exclusively  by  one  agency.     In  the  family 
welfare  society  for  example,   it  is   usually 
the  district  secretary  who  sees  a  relative  in 
the  first  instance  as  a  basis  for  the  plan  of 
treatment;   afterwards   the  friendly  visitor 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  development  of 
that   plan    makes   their   acquaintance.      In 
the  child-placing  agency,  the  investigator  is 
followed  by  the  placing-out  visitor  in  such 
contacts.    Some  children's  workers  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  same  visitor  ought  to  in- 
vestigate the  application  for  care,  visit  and 
approve  the  foster  home  which  is  to  receive 
the  child,  supervise  him  in  it  and  prepare  his 
own  family  for  his  return.     The  argument 
for  this  is  continuity  of  service,  which  we 
must   acknowledge   to   be   valuable.     Only 
very  rare  social  workers  are  so  gifted  by 
native  endowment   and   training   as   to  be 
able  to  do  all  these  things  even  approxi- 
mately   well.       Moreover    great    practical 
difficulties  arise  in  any  attempt  to  have  one 
worker  carry  the  case  from  start  to  finish  in 
any  children's  agency  except  such  as  are  too 
small  to  specialize.     Theoretically  we  like 
to   see   each   situation   handled   from   start 
to   finish    by   one   person;   practically   this 
happens  so  rarely  as  to  be  negligible.    Soon- 
er or  later  the  need  of  a  specialist  asserts 
itself.     If  this  were  not  true  there  are  still 
such  factors  to  be  reckoned  with  as  vaca- 
tions, absence  due  to  illness,  and  changes  in 
staff  personnel. 

Transferring  the  case  on  prima  facie 
evidence  and  without  waiting  for  verifica- 
tion of  data  has  its  drawbacks.  The  bald 
uncorroborated  and  general  statement  often 
made  at  the  outset  of  an  application  that 
the  "children  are  neglected  and  must  be 
taken  away  from  home"  opens  such  a 
range  of  possibilities  to  the  experienced 
worker  that  the  imagination  is  defied. 
Who  can  say  off"hand  and  with  certainty 
what  agency,  family  or  children's,  should 
handle  such  a  problem.    Assets  within  the 


family  circle  there  may  be  which  under 
judicious  stimuli  will  mean  good  family 
life.  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be 
ineradicable  physical  or  mental  defects 
that  foretell  a  permanently  disrupted  home 
and  lifelong  custodial  care  for  some  or  all 
of  the  members.  Some  of  us  are  better 
guessers  than  others,  but  none  is  a  seer 
and  only  such  can  predict  what  plan  is 
advisable  without  investigation  and  diagno- 
sis of  the  need.  In  an  eflFort  to  determine 
how  much  passing  from  agency  to  agency 
there  is,  Mrs.  Sheffield  in  her  "Report  on 
a  Study  of  Applications  for  Illegitimacy 
Cases"  very  graphically  showed  a  tragedy. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  applications  were 
followed  to  this,  that  and  the  other  agency; 
two,  three,  five  and  more  agencies  were 
found  to  be  "dealing  with"  and  "passing 
on"  a  case.  The  facts  presented  in  this 
article  ought  to  make  us  realize  that  some 
better  method  than  the  present  one  should 
be  devised. 

A  well  equipped  family  agency  does  not 
confine  its  attentions  to  the  administration 
of  material  relief,  to  the  pursuit  of  deserting 
husbands,  or  any  other  single  phase  of  its 
work;  it  addresses  itself  to  the  job  of  making 
the  family  an  asset  and  not  a  liability  to 
society,  economically  and  socially.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  considers  the  need  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  family,  which 
certainly  includes  the  health,  recreation 
and  vocation  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
household.  Contrariwise  a  properly  out- 
fitted children's  agency  will  regard  as  part 
of  its  job  the  rehabilitation  of  the  family 
and  the  development  of  its  potentialities. 
It  is  important  that  parents  should  be 
carefully  followed  up  and  helped  to  make 
future  plans  while  children  are  in  an  in- 
stitution or  placed  out.  Dr.  Peixotto  says 
of  institutional  care,  "Unless  constructive 
work  has  been  done  with  the  family  of  the 
child  during  the  child's  residence  in  the 
institution,  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
is  reduced,  and  in  some  instances  lost. 
For  the  advancement  of  the  child,  for  a  real 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  dependency, 
constructive    case    work    with    the    family 
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of  the  child  is  therefore  imperatively  needed. 
To  give  any  child  the  orderly  habits  and 
educational  opportunities  that  the  best 
institutions  offer,  then  to  plunge  it  again 
into  the  strain  and  uncertainty  of  a  prob- 
lematic family  life,  is  to  risk  utter  waste 
of  time  and  effort." 

Supervision  of  a  child  in  his  own  home 
has  been  a  moot  question,  settled  now  this 
way,  now  that.  It  may  be  said  that  every 
normal  family  includes  children.  It  then 
follows  naturally  that  a  child  in  his  own 
home  should  receive  supervision  from  a 
family  agency.  The  argument  for  super- 
vision from  a  children's  agency  of  difficult 
children  who  are  in  their  own  homes  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  a  children's 
worker  is  specially  versed  in  the  under- 
standing and  treatment  of  the  abnormalities 
of  child  behavior,  and  is  therefore  better 
fitted  to  deal  with  the  exceptional  child 
even  though  he  be  a  part  of  a  family  group. 
A  children's  agency  should  supervise  a 
child  in  his  own  home  only  when  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  child's  needs  as  opposed 
to  those  of  the  adult  members  of  the  family. 
Even  then  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
referring  agency  to  show  that  the  major 
problem  relates  to  the  child.  An  exception 
to  this  would  be  the  child  never  known 
to  the  family  agency  and  returned  to 
relatives  after  foster  home  or  institutional 
care.  Such  a  one  is  better  followed  by  the 
children's  agency  long  enough  to  make  sure 
the  return  was  a  wise  one,  and  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  the  introduction  of  a  second 
organization.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  fewer  transfers  the  better,  an  argument 
for   investigation    at  'the   source   with    the 


treatment  administered  by  the  specializing 
agency — family  welfare  where  that  is  in- 
dicated in  the  diagnosis,  child  welfare  in 
its  own  sphere.  Unless  the  follow-up  of  a- 
placed-out  child  includes  contacts  for  himt 
with  his  own  family  his  chances  of  retura 
to  his  home  circle  are  considerably  reduced. 
Occasionally  treatment  may  be  advan-. 
tageously  divided  between  a  family  and 
child-caring  agency.  This  can  be  worke<i^ 
out  provided  the  plan  is  clearly  outlined' 
in  the  beginning  and  jointly  agreed  upon 
by  the  participating  societies.  The  various 
tasks  should  be  definitely  assigned,  one  or 
the  other  agency  taking  the  major  respon-^ 
sibility,  and  holding  frequent  consultations 
with  the  other.  The  children's  agency 
that  leans  on  a  family  welfare  society  too 
heavily  for  investigation,  follow-up  of  re- 
imbursement for  board,  or  ultimate  restora- 
tion of  the  family  loses  thereby  as  a  general 
proposition. 

To  sum  up:  Division  of  responsibility 
between  a  family  and  a  children's  agency 
presupposes: 

1.  A  community  large  enough  to  need 
the  two  types  of  agency 

2.  Close  co-operation  based  on 

(a)  A  common  terminology 

(b)  Like  standards  of  case  work 

(c)  Recognition  by  each  of  the 
other's  specialty 

(d)  Mutual  respect 
Suggestions  to  this  end  include: 

1.  Exchange     of    staff     members     and 
directors 

2.  Investigation  of  application  at  source 

3 .  Specialization  in  treatment  along  lines 
laid  out  through  frequent  conference. 


HORIZONTAL  JANE 


My  dear  Philanthropist: 

It  was  nice  of  you  to  write  me  in  the 
hospital  and  from  your  violent  abuse  of 
my  common  sense  I  suppose  I  was  meant  to 
infer  your  real  concern  for  myself  reduced 
to  the  horizontal  plane.  You  might  almost 
be  a  relative — the  way  you  go  on.  You  say 
that  all  the  social  work  visitors  you  know 


die  rapidly  and  completely  of  grippe  or 
measles  or  scarlet  fever  or  depressive  psy- 
choses, and  you  imply  that  this  is  due  to  our 
inefficiency.  There  is  something  in  what 
you  point  out,  but  we  family  case  work 
visitors,  I  assure  you,  do  not  wilfully  try  to 
disintegrate.  Much  physical  as  well  as 
nervous  energy  is  expended  in  visiting.     I 
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naintain,  however,  that  visiting  can  be  a 
iplendid  substitute  for  field  hockey  after 
)ne  leaves  college — the  English  sort  of  field 
lockey  that  one  keeps  on  playing  till  one 
s  fifty! 

Still,  young  visitors  do  leave  the  family 
;ase  work  field  sometimes  for  the  reasons 
/ou  mention,  but  more  often  to  "special- 
ze."  A  young  worker  in  one  of  these 
'ashionable  new  specialized  fields  said  to 
-ne:  "We  don't  have  to  go  through  your 
extensive,  routine,  stereotyped,  runabout 
nvestigations — usually  we  can  go  straight 
:o  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  diagnose 
:he  difficulty."  "And  is  your  diagnosis 
ihvays  right?"  I  asked.  With  the  candid 
;yes  of  twenty-four  she  looked  at  me. 
"Usually,"  she  said. 

'  Now  until  family  case  work  takes  on  this 
apocalyptic  approach,  family  visitors  will 
continue  to  climb  a  good  many  stairs  and 
follow  a  good  many  blind  alleys  before  we 
know  and  understand  and  properly  inter- 
pret the  needs  of  our  clients.  And  we  will 
still  be  in  time,  one  trusts,  to  avert  dis- 
possesses and  salvage  children  and  find  jobs 
and  take  people  to  clinics,  and  try  to  get 
psychiatrists  to  change  patients'  attitudes 
or  priests  to  deal  with  their  souls — depend- 
ing on  our  point  of  view  and  training.  All 
this  involves  a  good  constitution  in  energetic 
action.  And  pretty  generally  our  young 
visitors  will  stand  by  and  hear  the  hospital 
social  service  or  the  visiting  teachers  or  what 
not  say:  "All  the  delicate  adjustments  tve 
must  make  but  you  can  give  them,  if  you 
like,  a  pair  of  shoes."  And  the  family  case 
worker  with  a  cold  in  her  head  has  a  hot 
lemonade  and  when  she  recovers — if,  as  you 
suggest,  she  ever  does — goes  where  glory 
waits.  I  am  not  myself  concerned  with 
specialized  "glories"  for  I  know  that  case 
work,  whether  family  or  psychiatric,  hos- 
pital or  school,  is  all  cut  from  different 
pieces  of  the  same  cloth  and  the  best  case 
work  is  a  little  of  all  and  goes  about  like 
I  the  gods 

Wearing  a  cloak  of  merchant  hue 
Over  their  robes  of  gold  and  blue 
And  hiding  from  the  folk  who  stare 
The  fire  that  swings  about  their  hair — 


but  I  am  concerned  with  the  physical  labors 
of  young  visitors. 

If  I  had  worn  a  pedometer  the  last  six 
months,  it  would  have  registered,  I  fancy, 
over  three  thousand  miles.  My  district  is 
two  miles  long  by  three  miles  wide  and  I 
only  "had  to  steer"  my  feet  to  reach  most 
of  it.  I  carried  about  fifty  cases  a  month 
when  perpendicular — of  these,  four  perhaps 
were  allowance  cases;  six,  new  with  heaps  of 
investigating  and  treatment  at  the  outset; 
ten  or  twelve  were  "old,"  needing  fairly 
intensive  treatment;  ten  were  less  pressing 
but  needed  a  little  care;  and  ten  were 
marginal,  of  which  last  I  might  close  a  few 
or  perhaps  not  visit  them — even  though 
it's  considered  a  bit  off  form  if  one  doesn't 
visit  all  one's  families  each  month.  Perhaps 
we  shall  come  some  day  to  a  more  enlight- 
ened point  of  view  about  this. 

Some  visitors  have  a  hunted  sort  of  feeling 
that  unless  they  are  out  on  the  district  all 
the  time  they  are  loafing,  and  some  keep 
dodging  back  to  the  office  unnecessarily  to 
break  the  long  day.  Personally,  I  believe  in 
five  regular  half  days  in  the  office  for  tele- 
phones, appointments,  meetings,  dictation, 
and  so  on,  and  six  half  days  joyously  on  the 
road.  One  can  decently  care  for  forty 
different  families  a  month  (assorted  kinds) 
if  one  only  plans  carefully  enough  and  bal- 
ances office  work  and  field  work  more  in- 
telligently. Besides,  we  make  too  many,  ah 
far  too  many  fruitless,  bootless,  careless, 
casual,  inefficient  and  ridiculous  calls. 

Supervisors  tell  their  visitors  what  to  do 
but  so  rarely  how  to  do  it.  I  could  right  now 
put  on  a  card  ten  hints  for  visitors  in  my 
district  which  would  save  them  hours — but 
it  is  too  special  to  the  individual  office  to 
interest  you  here.  Are  you  interested? 
Anyhow,  you  oughtn't  to  have  pitched 
into  me. 

Aside  from  not  knowing  the  simpler  ropes, 
which  wastes  weeks  of  time,  the  worst  loss 
of  time  falls,  I  confidently  assert,  because 
so  few  visitors  really  know — what  with 
intake  and  changes  of  staff,  exchanges  and 
the  like — their  cases.  Visitors  follow  too 
often  hasty  notes  several  months  old.    It  is 
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the  things  we  don't  know  clearly  how  to 
approach — not  the  things  we  do — which 
make  us  old  before  our  time.  And  the  second 
great  loss  of  time  is  because  we  do  not  really 
keep  up  with  district  resources  and  struggle 
in  a  roundabout  ineffectual  way  with  a 
problem  that  some  agency  has  especially 
engaged  itself  to  do.  It  is  the  visitor's 
business  to  know  when  St.  Elizabeth  estab- 
lishes a  dental  clinic  or  the  Plumbing  Com- 
pany a  free  night  school — not  vaguely  but 
specifically,  hour,  day  and  place — for  it  is 
the  specific  that  interests  our  clients  and 
we  may  talk  forever  about  tuberculosis, 
when  knowledge  of  a  special  tuberculosis 
doctor  in  our  district  clinic  will  start  a  client 
down  the  street  to  him.  And  whether  our 
client  is  a  diabetic  or  a  socialist,  we  must 
orient  ourselves  about  his  condition  or  else 
put  ourselves  "dormie"  at  the  start.  (This 
is  a  very  athletic  letter,  isn't  it.'')  It  is  our 
preconceptions,  our  misconceptions,  our 
singletracked  minds  that  let  us  in  for 
abortive  calls.  Our  own  blindness,  our 
client's  irresponsiveness  will  swing  out  of  the 
line  of  progress  anything  but  the  most  clear- 
headed purpose.  Flexible  we  must  be  but 
inexorable  in  our  self-questioning:  "Why 
am  I  going,  what  do  I  really  understand  of 
their  difficulty  or  the  specific  way  to  help^it.^" 

"I  always  feel  driven  and  panicky,"  said 
a  good  visitor  to  me  (yes,  I  believe  she  is  in 
a  sanatorium  this  winter).  But  she  was 
panicky  because  she  spent  too  much  time 
fluttering  over  the  district  and  too  little  with 
her  chin  in  her  hands.  "  But  what  about  the 
lazy  visitor?"  you  ask  me.  "She'd  love  to 
sit  chin  in  hand."  "Why,  if  she's  really 
lazy,  turn  her  over,  to  the  Apocalyptics," 
say  I  to  you. 

I  believe  in  visiting  by  street  whenever 
possible  rather  than  zigzagging  over  the 
district,  but  unless  fresh  and  vivid  mental 
representations  of  the  family  are  made,  and 
constantly  made,  this  may  grow  mechani- 
cal. I  do  not  need  to  reassure  so  seasoned 
a  philanthropist  that  we  try  to  visit  prima- 
rily when  the  family  needs  us,  a  purpose  to 
which  mere  geography  is  always  incidental, 
but  with  a  heavy  case  load  certain  treatment 


will  be  outlined  in  advance  to  be  worked  over 
whenever  one   can;   and   it   is   against   the 
practice,  common  enough,  of  stopping  be- 
cause one  finds  oneself  in  the  region   and 
without     careful     planning,     that     this     is 
directed.    If  I  take  half  an  hour  before  I  go 
out   on   an   emergency   case   at   561    Clark 
Street  thinking  about  the  two  or  three  fam- 
ilies in  the  immediate  neighborhood,   I  go 
prepared;  otherwise,  if  I  find  time  to  stop 
at  567  or  549  Clark  Street,  my  thoughtless 
visit  goes  for  nothing  and  Ralph  takes  an 
undesirable  job  for  lack  of  the  letter  to  that  , 
new  man  at  the  Guild  that  I  should  have  | 
written;  and  Mr.  B  goes  to  skin  clinic  on  | 
the  wrong  day  (I  could  give  him  only  general  j 
directions,  you  see)  and  so  he  is  off  Wasser-  j 
manns  for  life;. and  the  Czech  family  turn 
me  out  because  I  tried  tactlessly  to  find  out  j 
if  they  were  married  without  reading  that  ! 
jolly  little  pamphlet  on  Marriage  Customs 
of  the  Czechs — not  that  I  ever  do  find  time  . 
to  read   pamphlets  before  visits — but  you  i 
see  what  I'm  getting  at.    We  visit  first  and  i 
think  while   there  or   afterwards,   and   it's  j 
fatal!    It  means  nine  empty  calls,  two  days 
of  dictation,  and  pneumonia  in  the  end  to 
work  that  way. 

I  may  as  well  confess  it  frankly,  efficienc; 
in  visiting,  my  dear  philanthropist,  mean 
forethought,  afterthought  and  just  plain  , 
thought.  By  the  measure  of  my  thinking  I 
could,  if  I  would,  reduce  my  no-progres 
calls  from  nine  to  three.  And  how  often  b} 
failure  to  keep  my  notebook  up,  with  proc^ 
dure  for  marriage  licenses,  citizenship  papei 
continuation  school  and  so  on,  I  have 
make  an  extra  visit — or  two  or  three!  H 
often  clients  fail  to  keep  an  appointment 
made  the  previous  week  because  I  have  for- 
gotten to  scribble  the  note  the  night  befon 
that  I  would  be  there  rain  or  no  rain.  Do  I 
every  evening  take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  t( 
file  the  essential  points  of  that  day's  inter- 
views on  some  trusty  spike .''  Do  I  take 
phone  calls  pencil  in  hand  and  clients'  mes- 
sages the  same  way — and  so  find  them  pa- 
tiently waiting  on  that  trusty  spike  when  I 
come  to  dictate  or  do  I  rack  my  brain  twice 
a  week  remembering  odds  and  ends  that  were 
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lever  put  down  until  they  appear  in  the 
-ecord  padded  with  the  inaccuracy  of  des- 
peration?   Do  I — or  do  I? 

It's  worry  and  scurry  and  interruptions 
ind  vain  repetitions  and  remorse  that  carry 
js  off  more  than  a  basketful  of  grippes.  The 
Eioly  Calm  of  meditation  is  an  implacable 
be  to  the  anxiety  neurosis.  But  why 
doesn't  some  one  in  our  system — office  or 
jchool — teach  hygienic  and  intelligent  meth- 
ods of  visiting?  I  want  to  know  sometime 
i)efore  I  die — from  visitors,  not  supervisors — 
^low  many  good  calls  a  week  they  can  make 
and  how  they  arrange  them.  We  cannot 
back  family  case  work  against  the  field  (how 
incredibly  sporting  one  feels  in  the  hospi- 
tal!)  so  long  as  many  young  visitors  are 
"scratched"  at  the  start.  I  keep  trying  to 
remember  with  my  dizzy  head  an  old  Eton 
pentameter  which  ends 

"Ultima  palma  quies — " 
It  has  a  nice  sound. 

Your  inefficient 
Jane 


PUBLIC  RECORDS 

W  iien  do  you  need  to  verify  information  by  a  resort 
to  public  documents  and  when  is  such  verification  un- 
necessar}'?  The  answer  would  seem  to  be — you  never 
"an  tell,  and  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Take  for  example  the  perfectly  true  stor\'  of  Mrs.  J, 
who  in  broken  English  implored  the  family  society  to 
help  her. 

"My  husband  he  die;  he  no  citizen.  My  Josie  she 
HTork,  but  me  no  canna  work.  Me  sick  here,"  with  an 
impressive  hand  on  her  heart  and  an  upward  turning 
of  liquid  brown  eyes.     "My  girl  she  marr>-  and  no 


helpa  me  now,  and  Angie  she  verra  small.  I  tink  she 
seek,  she  no  get  food." 

We  need  only  touch  on  the  gradual  revelation  of 
Mrs.  J's  need;  on  Josie's  scant  ^lo  a  week — she  had 
never  finished  school  and  was  working  without  papers; 
on  the  married  daughter  who  could  not  help  but  gave 
us  the  first  clue  to  the  fact  that  her  father  was  a  citizen 
or  had  taken  out  some  papers  or  something,  though 
she  thought  they  were  buried  with  him;  the  doctor's 
decree  that  only  long-time  care  would  enable  Mrs.  J 
to  do  even  her  own  housework,  and  his  prescription  of 
country  air  and  good  food  for  Angie.  In  the  piecing 
together  of  this  story  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
J's  and  in  tr>-ing  to  plan  for  their  future,  two  things 
became  of  paramount  importance.  How  old  was  Josie, 
who  claimed  to  be  sixteen,  the  legal  working  age,  and 
had  Mr.  J  taken  out  even  his  first  papers?  Only  public 
records  could  give  these  two  pieces  of  information  in 
such  form  as  to  put  Josie  back  into  school  to  finish  her 
education  and  to  enable  Mrs.  J  to  get  a  mother's 
allowance. 

With  these  two  ends  in  view,  the  case  worker  began 
her  search.  Letter  after  letter,  ringing  the  changes 
on  all  possible  spellings  of  the  J's  name  brought  only 
"no  record"  from  the  Registry  of  Births.  Letters  to 
the  offices  of  the  Naturalization  Service  brought  sug- 
gestions of  further  sources,  but  no  light  on  the  first 
papers.  Then  began  a  search  of  the  records  of  the 
various  churches  where  Josie  might  have  been  baptized 
(the  family  had  moved  frequently,  and  broken  English 
makes  streets  and  other  names  difficult  to  understand). 
Finally  the  right  church  was  discovered  and  the  bap- 
tismal certificate  established  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Josie's  age  was  but  fourteen.  A  few  days  later  the 
records  of  the  district  court  divulged  the  information 
that  \Ir.  J  had  taken  out  his  first  papers. 

With  this  knowledge,  the  case  worker  was  able  to 
help  Mrs.  J  get  her  mother's  allowance  and  to  per- 
suade the  reluctant  Josie  to  return  to  school.  Without 
the  search  for  documentary  evidence,  Mrs.  J's  eligibility 
for  the  pension  could  not  have  been  proven  and  Josie 
would  undoubtedly  have  drifted  on,  without  even  the 
meager  equipment  of  a  full  grammar  school  education. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE  Settlement  Idea,  a  Vision  of  Social 
Justice:  Arthur  C.  Holden.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1922.  213  pp. 
The  settlement  during  the  past  few  years  has  had 
fewer  outstanding  exponents  than  certain  other  forms 
of  social  work.  The  recent  movement  for  federated 
budgets,  certain  phases  of  industrial  work,  the  Red 
Cross  program,  family  relief  have  all  been  ably  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  Little  printed  material  on  the 
recent  developments  of  settlements  exists,  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Holden's  volume  written  "to  popularize" 
the  settlement  and  to  help  it  "fill  a  larger  social  end 
than  it  serves  at  present"  would  seem  most  timely. 


(The  scholarly  volume,  I'h^  Settlement  Horizon,  by 
Robert  A.  Woods  and  Albert  J.  Kennedy  has  since 
been  published.) 

The  settlement,  according  to  Mr.  Holden,  is  prima- 
rily a  group  of  residents  from  outside  a  neighborhood 
representing  another  class  from  the  standpoint  of 
education  and  social  opportunities.  These  residents 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood  and  co- 
operate with  the  neighbors  in  various  activities,  prima- 
rily in  the  field  of  recreation.  The  most  important  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  is  the  development  of  class  under- 
standing. The  residents,  the  volunteers,  the  visitors 
are  all  being  brought  into  sympathetic  relation  with 
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representatives  of  another  class  and  are  thereby  given 
an  opportunity  to  understand  the  problems  of  people 
representing  an  educational,  economic,  racial,  and 
sometimes  religious  background  quite  different  from 
their  own.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the  settlement  has  the 
opportunity  to  be  permanently  useful  rather  than  "by 
helping  the  less  fortunate  members  of  society  by  direct 
aid." 

Mr.  Holden's  interpretation  of  the  settlement 
movement  is  to  a  large  extent  illustrated  by  his  story 
of  the  wealthy  young  man  on  a  "slumming"  party 
who  drops  into  a  settlement  dance,  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  girls  and  is  surprised  that  they  can  dress  so 
well  on  their  small  salaries.  He  learns  that  some  of 
them  come  from  homes  in  the  same  block  in  which  he 
owns  houses.  This  leads  to  an  investigation  of  his 
tenants   and    the   development   of   interest   in   them. 

Mr.  Holden  stresses  the  difference  between  residents 
and  neighbors  rather  than  the  likeness.  However,  most 
settlement  workers  would  say  that  it  is  only  by  identi- 
fying the  settlement  with  the  neighborhood  that  the 
residents  can  become  a  force  in  neighborhood  organiza- 
tion. Though  this  most  important  r61e  of  the  settle- 
ment receives  less  attention  from  Mr.  Holden  than 
might  have  been  desired,  he  does  include  a  number  of 
stimulating  suggestions  to  the  settlement  worker. 
He  believes  that  progress  in  a  given  neighborhood  is 
to  come  largely  from  the  group  of  liberal  working 
people  who  are  giving  time  and  thought  to  social  and 
economic  conditions.  He  would  have  the  settlement 
establish  much  closer  relations  with  this  group  than  it 
has.  Unfortunately  he  neglects  to  advise  the  reader 
how  this  desirable  end  can  be  attained. 

In  Mr.  Holden's  discussion  of  the  interesting  topic 
of  the  relation  of  the  settlement  to  recreation,  the  dan- 
ger that  all  the  energy  and  the  activity  of  a  settlement 
may  be  diverted  to  the  demands  for  recreation  from  a 
congested  neighborhood  is  pointed  out.  Mr.  Holden 
also  warns  against  the  settlement  assuming  a  position 
of  hostility  to  all  forms  of  commercial  recreation  ex- 
cept those  for  which  it  is  sponsor.  - 

A  paragraph  is  devoted  to  the  remuneration  of 
settlement  workers,  and  this  illustrates  the  rather 
sweeping  general  conclusions  which  unfortunately  are 
too  frequently  found  throughout  the  volume.  "But 
the  profession  of  social  work  is  not  one  in  which  one 
can  marry  and  settle  down  in  comfort.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  profession  that  it  is  not  so."  Mr. 
Holden  might  well  have  consulted  the  material  on 
salaries  in  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
which  would  probably  show  that  salaries  for  social 
workers  compare  favorably  with  salaries  in  certain 
other  professions. 

In  fact  one  frequently  suspects  that  Mr.  Holden  has 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  other  forms  of 
social  work.  The  recreation  and  social  center  activity 
organized  in  the  public  schools  he  says  is  an  "out- 
growth of  the  settlement."    The  great  public  recrea- 
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tion  movement  of  the  middle  and  far  west  is  describe 
thus:  "Many  municipalities  are  even  going  so  far  as 
furnish  'play  directors'  for  the  children  in  some  of  t 
public  gardens."  "Settlement  work  and  social  wo: 
ought  to  be  carried  on  90  per  cent  by  volunteers 
"The  most  significant  development  that  has  tak 
place  recently  has  been  the  adoption  by  settlemeii 
of  the  Boy  Scout  program  as  their  method  in  bo;, 
work." 

These   paragraphs   are  being  written  in   a   city 
three-quarters  of  a  million  people  where  it  is  doubti 
that  one  of  the  few  neighborhood  associations  or  chur 
houses  would  qualify  as  a  settlement.    There  are  lar 
numbers  of  social  agencies  in  the  city,  some  of  the. 
doing  rather  well  the  work  which  settlements  carry  oi 
in  other  places.     However,  Mr.  Holden  tells  us  th 
the  settlement  "is  the  only  method  yet  devised  whi 
takes  into  consideration  both  ends  of  society." 

Mr.  Holden  is  critical  of  the  organization  of  the  B 
Scout  movement  but  it  is  the  case  work  method  whi 
receives  the  least  intelligent  comment.  "These  gre 
impersonal  organized  charities  .  .  .  can  only  give  t 
most  immediate  relief.  It  is  an  expense  to  carry 
'case.'  As  a  result  we  have  what  are  termed  'closi 
cases,'  which  means  in  brief  that  the  relief  proscribe^ 
(sic)  has  been  administered  and  that  the  society  h 
turned  to  other  work.  Settlements  through  the  mea 
of  friendly  visiting  are  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  far 
lies  who  have  been  helped  and  are  often  able  to  pr 
vent  recurrences  of  distress  by  timely  assistance 
advice  before  the  trouble  again  becomes  acute.  W  1 
the  settlement  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a  clos 
case.  Case  work  is  in  reality  mere  emergency  wo: 
It  must  not  be  made  an  end  in  itself.  There  must 
ways  be  the  vision  in  the  settlement  looking  toward  r 
moving  the  causes  of  distress." 

In   reading   Mr.   Holden's   book,   one   cannot  bu 

wonder  that  such  indiscriminating  statements  as  th«. 

following   were   allowed    to   appear:  "The   points 

difference    between    the    various    schools    of    refer- 

socialist,  syndicalist,  anarchist,  and  bolshevist  alil 

lie  only  in  the  means  advocated  for  prosecuting  t 

struggle." 

Walter  W.  Pettit 
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It  is  absurd  to  talk  as  if  the  desira- 
bles and  the  undesirables  could  be 
distinguished  at  a  glance.  Many 
people  who  have  lost  grip  and  heart 
were  made,  not  born,  undesirable. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  men 
and  women  to  make  a  world  and 
keep  it  going.  I'he  production  of  the 
jit  and  of  the  remarkably  able  {take 
Faraday,  for  instance)  is  not  a  mo- 
nopoly of  any  class. 

J.  Arthur  Thomson 
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A  CITY  CASE  WORKER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

JOSEPHINE    C.    BROWN 
Secretary,  Dakota  County  JVelfare  Association,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


ANY  comparison  of  case  work  ex- 
periences in  a  large  city  with  those 
in  a  rural  community  must  begin 
with  the  social  worker  herself.  There  are 
certain  general  qualifications  which  a  case 
worker  should  have,  whether  she  works 
in  city  or  country,  but  some,  I  have  dis- 
covered, are  particularly  important  to  the 
country  worker — adaptability,  for  instance, 
willingness  to  wait  what  may  seem  to  her 
an  unreasonably  long  time  for  results,  and 
ability  to  see  the  interrelation  of  the  differ- 
ent factors  in  the  development  of  her  cases 
as  they  may  react  on  the  community  as  a 
whole.  If  she  adds  to  this  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  life  on  a  farm — has  some 
definite  information  about  crops,  livestock 
and  markets  and  the  effects  of  weather  on 
the  farmer's  income — knows  the  political 
structure  of  the  community,  including 
that  of  the  small  town,  and  realizes  how 
dependent  county  officials  are  upon  public 
opinion  and  the  approval  of  the  tax  payer, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  that  she  shall  have 
been  reared  in  a  small  town  or  on  a  farm. 
But  one  way  or  another  she  must  have 
obtained  an  understanding  of  rural  life, 
as  that  alone  will  enable  her  properly  to 


adjust  herself  and  the  application  of  her 
case  work  principles  to  the  situations  in 
which  she  finds  herself.  She  must  even  be 
ready  on  occasion  to  throw  over  her  prin- 
ciples and  do  the  drastic  and  unheard  of 
thing  to  meet  an  emergency.  She  will 
find,  however,  that  the  underlying  principles 
of  case  work  apply  in  the  country  as  well 
as  in  the  city — and  if  she  applies  her  prin- 
ciples to  her  community,  taking  the  county 
with  its  officers  and  institutions  as  a  unit, 
it  will  be  increasingly  easy  to  apply  them 
to  individual  cases. 

If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  city  case  worker 
to  know  her  own  community,  I  find  it  is 
essential  for  the  rural  worker.  It  is  one  of 
the  steps  she  must  take  to  become  a  part 
of  her  community.  In  a  large  city  she  may 
go  about  from  office  to  clients  and  back  to 
her  office  without  knowing  much  about 
or  taking  any  particular  part  in  the  political, 
social  or  religious  life  of  the  city  in  which 
she  is  working;  and  this  inactivity  may  not 
materially  hinder  the  effectiveness  of  her 
work.  In  the  country  quite  the  contrary 
is  true.  From  county  officials  to  clients — 
everyone  I  met  at  the  beginning  of  my  work 
considered  me  an  outsider,  and  case  work 
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had  to  wait  upon  better  acquaintance. 
For  generations  they  had  managed  their 
family  and  neighborhood  affairs  to  their 
own  satisfaction  and  they  naturally  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  one  who  seemed  to 
them  lacking  both  in  years  of  discretion 
and  the  rights  of  a  member  in  good  standing 
in  the  community.  They  had  to  be  culti- 
vated; a  program  of  education  had  to  be 
carried  on,  coincident  with  the  case  work, 
somewhat  in  the  following  manner:  A 
reference  call  on  the  juvenile  court  in  the 
city  means  that  a  busy  clerk  or  probation 
officer  looks  up  a  record,  the  case  worker 
reads  it,  copies  what  she  wants  and  leaves. 
In  the  county  court  house  I  found  the  judge 
himself  ready  to  talk  with  me.  He  looked 
up  the  record  himself,  and  as  he  has  been 
county  judge  for  twenty  odd  years,  gave 
me — after  I  had  gained  his  confidence — 
a  fund  of  information  on  the  history  and 
present  situation  of  the  family  in  question. 
I  took  this  chance  to  explain  just  why  I 
wanted  the  information  and  what  use  I 
might  possibly  make  of  it.  This  led  to  a 
general  discussion  of  case  work,  and  I 
found  that  this  judge  had  been  doing  some- 
thing of  the  sort  himself  for  years — had 
quite  definite  ideas  on  the  subject  and,  as 
he  began  to  realize  that  I  was  a  fellow 
worker  and  might  be  of  some  assistance  to 
him,  was  much  interested  in  mine.  His 
knowledge  of  case  work  principles  paved 
the  way  for  the  finest  kind  of  co-operation 
when  I  brought  delinquent  or  feebleminded 
children  into  his  court  later  on. 

The  method  of  approach  to  the  client  is 
not  essentially  different  from  that  in  the 
city,  except  that  he  is  more  reluctant  to  give 
information,  seems  more  suspicious,  and  his 
confidence  is  harder  to  gain.  Here  is  where 
a  knowledge  of  farming  is  almost  indispen- 
sable. A  few  intelligent  questions  about  the 
crops,  a  wish  expressed  to  see  the  cows,  and 
an  interest  in  the  size  of  his  cream  check 
will  do  wonders.  And  when  his  confidence 
is  won  he  will  far  outdo  his  city  brother  in 
hospitality.  The  distances  one  must  travel 
in  making  country  calls  are  not  all  a  disad- 
vantage, for  many  times  an  invitation  to  a 


meal  is  extended  after  a  first  call  and  a  rar 
opportunity  is  thus  secured  to  see  the  horn 
life  at  close  range. 

All  first  interviews  have  so  far  been  in  th 
homes.  In  only  one  out  of  seventy-fiv 
cases  the  application  came  directly  to  u 
from  the  family.  This  proportion  ma; 
change  as  the  community  becomes  bettei 
informed  of  our  work.  However,  the  greaj 
distance  of  most  of  the  clients  from  oui 
office  will  make  many  office  interviews  ur 
likely. 

The  taking  of  notes  is  even  less  advisablj 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city.    The  socie! 
aspects  of  your  call  stand  out  so  strongl 
that  unless  some  obvious  reason  for  usin 
paper  and  pencil  exists — such  as  securin 
information  ibx  the  court — notes  are  out  c 
the    question.      The    emergency    intervie^ 
occurs,    although    there    are    not    enoug 
figures  at  hand  to  give  a  basis  for  compari 
son  with  city  work.     Perhaps  the  absenc 
of  the  usual  facilities,  such  as  ambulance; 
hospitals,  probation  officers,  and  so  on,  b 
which  the  emergencies  in  the  city  are  usu 
ally  cared  for,  brings  the  rural  worker  mor 
emergency  calls.     A  childless  couple  abou 
fifty  years  old  lived  on  a  small  farm, 
neighbor  reported  that  the  woman  was 
helpless  cripple  and  that  her  husband  abuse' 
her.     The  county  nurse  and  her  car  wer 
requisitioned  for  this  first  interview.     0 
the  spot  the  condition  of  the  woman  wa 
obvious,  and  she  gave  a  past  history  of  he 
husband's  insanity.    His  looks — even  to  th 
layman — bore  out  her  story.    The  decisio 
was  made  at  once.     The  nurse  drove  to 
nearby    farm    to    telephone    the    nearcs 
hospital.    While  she  was  gone  I  packed  th 
sick  woman's  clothes  and  drew  out  her  stor 
at  the  same  time.     Careful  handling  of  he 
husband  gained  his  consent  to  her  remov 
al  and  he  even  helped  bundle  her  into  th 
car.      The    hospital — and    later    a    privat 
family  where  the  county  and  her  husba 
jointly  pay  her  board — was  her  destinatioi 
The  husband  is  still  on  the  farm.    His  men 
tal  condition  is  much  improved  since  ! 
wife's  removal.     In  this  case  the  diagnc 
and  beginning  of  treatment  came  before 
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rord  of  the  story  was  verified  or  a  single 
lue  followed  up.  Everything  we  learned 
ater — from  relatives,  neighbors,  and  hospi- 
al  for  the  insane  where  the  husband  had 
.nee  been  confined — strengthened  our  first 
mpressions  and,  of  course,  directed  the 
ater  treatment  of  the  case. 

Our  families  generally  fall  into  two  classes 
s  far  as  residence  is  concerned:  those  who 
ave  lived  for  one  or  two  generations  in  the 
ounty — usually  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
r  thirty  miles — and  those  who  have  within 

very  few  years  come  here  as  strangers, 
sually  from  distant  farming  communities. 
)ut  of  75  cases  only  19  were  not  what  are 
nown  as  "old  residents."     It  is  therefore 

simpler  matter  to  get  the  "main  drift" 
f  the  lives  of  most  of  our  families  in  the 
ountry  than  it  is  in  the  city.  Often  before 
he  first  visit  it  is  easy  to  look  up  the  birth, 
Qarriage  and  other  records  in  the  court 
lOuse  and  get  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal 
if  background  from  the  judge  or  the  county 
ommissioner  of  the  district.  This  is  the 
ural  substitute  for  a  confidential  exchange, 
nd  is  in  some  ways  more  comprehensive — 
s  it  includes  some  information  about  every- 
•ne  who  was  born  or-married  in  the  county. 
Vith  a  few  clues  from  the  judge  regarding 
livorces,  criminal  proceedings  or  adoptions 
n  a  family,  the  court  records  can  be  made 
o  produce  a  mine  of  information — which, 
»y  the  way,  does  not  have  to  be  obtained 
ater  by  questioning  the  family. 

Interviewing  the  father  of  a  family  is  also 
auch  simpler  in  the  country.  A  farmer  will 
top  to  talk  half  way  down  a  furrow  while 
lis  horses  patiently  wait  and  swish  their 
ails  in  the  sun.  A  paretic  mother  of  a 
amily  living  in  a  village  said  she  would  be 
nlling  to  go  to  the  doctor  if  her  husband 
lid  not  object.  Inside  of  fifteen  minutes 
he  husband  had  been  seen  in  his  little 
larness  shop  three  blocks  away  and  the 
natter  was  arranged.  When  the  social 
vorker  took  the  train  that  afternoon  the 
lector  whom  she  had  sent  them  happened 
o  be  at  the  station,  though  he  lived  in  a 
leighboring  town,  and  he  got  a  history  of 
he  case  on  the  spot — much  better  than  a 


telephone  conversation  and  there  was  not 
time  for  a  letter.  This  last  was  chance,  but 
it  is  the  kind  of  chance  that  comes  more 
often  than  not  in  a  small  community.  Here 
might  be  added  a  point  concerning  the 
country  telephone.  It  must  be  used  sparing- 
ly and  cautiously.  The  telephone  operator 
or  a  neighbor  is  probably  listening! 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  the  country 
as  in  the  city  is  with  the  mother  who  has  no 
training  in  home  making,  no  native  ability, 
is  probably  somewhat  mentally  deficient, 
and  is  struggling  with  a  situation  far  beyond 
her  grasp  and  her  abilities.  Like  the  city 
mother,  she  has  too  little  to  spend  and  too 
many  children;  but  more  than  that,  she  has 
often  the  responsibility  of  all  the  .chickens 
and  at  least  part  of  the  dairy  work,  and  no 
household  conveniences.  The  living  stand- 
ards of  the  family  are  low — they  have  to  be. 
Those  of  her  father's  family  when  they  lived 
a  mile  up  the  road  were  low.  Neighbors  for 
miles  around  think  they  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  them — ^just  how  large  the  mort- 
gage is  and  when  John  made  his  last  pay- 
ment. They  even  have  an  opinion  as  to 
what  the  bank  may  do  about  it  (one  of  the 
neighbors  is  probably  a  director  of  the  bank). 
They  have  all  turned  out  to  help  John  with 
the  threshing.  They  know  how  many  bush- 
els of  wheat  he  raised  to  the  acre  the  past 
year  and  how  much  a  bushel  he  sold  it  for. 
The  church  sewing  society  has  made  baby 
clothes  for  Mrs.  John  regularly  once  a  year, 
and  the  women  in  the  neighborhood  have 
taken  turns  caring  for  her.  The  house  is 
dirty  and  the  children  are  in  rags.  The 
teacher  sends  them  home  often  from  the 
district  school  and  they  come  back  a  little 
cleaner  for  a  few  days.  The  whole  family 
always  have  been  that  way  and  they  prob- 
ably always  will  be  that  way,  and  no  one 
in  the  country  side  can  imagine  what  a 
social  worker  can  do  about  it.  The  neigh- 
bors and  the  church  society  and  perhaps  the 
court  have  been  applying  their  own  methods 
to  tide  the  family  over  each  succeeding 
crisis.  By  the  time  the  social  worker  is 
called  in  everyone  interested  in  the  family 
has  an  established  idea — usually  a  fatalistc 
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one — regarding  the  case.  These  ideas  form 
a  kind  of  crust  which  must  be  penetrated  in 
order  to  sort  out  the  salient  factors  upon 
which  to  base  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
With  these  in  mind  much  tact  and  diplo- 
macy are  necessary  to  convert  those  who 
must  help  in  whatever  treatment  is  planned. 
Any  plan  must  be  made  to  dovetail  with  the 
neighbors'  already  established  precedent  of 
dealing  with  the  family.  It  is  essential  to 
make  the  most  of  every  sign  of  constructive 
work  which  has  already  been  done  and  to 
give  all  possible  credit  for  good  intentions, 
to  feel  your  way,  to  be  content  to  go  very 
slowly,  or  disaster  results — not  only  to  the 
case  in  question  but  probably  to  all  sub- 
sequent ^ases  in  that  locality.  The  farmer 
or  small  town  resident  receives  new  ideas 
and  new  methods  slowly;  he  wants  to  turn 
them  over  in  his  mind,  and  in  his  own  good 
time  he  will  pronounce  judgment.  The 
adage  that  no  man  lives  unto  himself  alone 
is  nowhere  truer  than  in  the  country,  and 
this  fact,  more  than  anything  else  per- 
haps, is  at  the  basis  of  the  difference  between 
case  work  in  city  and  country. 

So  strong  is  this  feeling  in  some  localities 
in  our  county  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
begin  in  one  instance  with  case  work  at  a 
distance,  if  that  is  conceivable  to  the  city 
social  worker!  A  local  Ladies'  Aid  has 
done  relief  work  for  years  in  one  of  our 
townships.  The  members  and  probably 
their  mothers  before  them  pride  themselves 
upon  the  fact  that  they  have  "taken  care 
of"  every  family  in  need:  This  includes 
giving  food,  making  clothing,  and  even 
paying  rent  when  needed,  in  addition  to 
those  inimitable  neighborly  services  which 
are  rendered  by  the  farmer's  wife  as  by  no 
one  else  in  the  world  and  which  the  city 
social  worker  covets  and  tries  to  supply 
by  means  of  the  so-called  "friendly  visitor." 
A  thoughtless  intrusion  into  the  field  of 
this  society  would  have  worked  disaster. 
A  case  of  non-attendance  at  school,  possibly 
involving  a  need  of  relief,  was  reported. 
The  president  of  the  society  was  consulted 
first.  The  family  was  new  in  the  locality, 
and  she  stood  ready  to  supply  clothes  if 
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necessary.      The    social    worker    suggestec; 
that  she  make  certain  inquiries,  which  sh( 
was  quite  willing  to  do.    These  resulted  iri 
throwing    much    light   on    the   case   befon! 
the  social  worker  made  her  first  visit;  bu^ 
what  is  more  important,  they  served  as 
lesson  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  cast 
work  to  the  president  of  the  society  am; 
brought    a    sincere    offer   of   assistance   oil 
behalf  of  the  society  in  any  plan  the  socia 
worker  might  make  for  the  family. 

Because  of  the  great  pressure  of  work 
it  is  necessary  as  well  as  advisable  to  us(| 
to  the  fullest  extent  such  volunteer  servio; 
as  that  described  above.     Even  one  voluni 
teer  in  every  locality,  if  carefully  chosen 
will  act  as  a  leaven  for  the  whole  community  i 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,    ^i 
city  worker  would  be  amazed  at  the  gooci 
judgment  and   the   extraordinary  commoii 
sense  exercised  by  these  workers  in  emer' 
gencies,  the  ease  with  which  a  few  tactfu 
suggestions    will    steer   them    in    the   righi 
direction.      The    most    untechnical    termj 
are    necessary — and,    of    course,    deferenc 
to    their    opinions    wherever    possible, 
try  to  take  each  one  to  make  a  first  cal 
with  me,   in  order  to  demonstrate,  and- 
have  found   that  they  will  often  outstr 
me   in   understanding  the  situation.     I: 
have  picked  the  right  person  for  a  volunteei 
I  often  find  that  she  has  been  doing  genuin 
case  work  for  years  among  her  neighbor 
and  calling  it  by  a  different  name.     If  thi 
is    true    and    the    social    worker    does    x\'-^ 
recognize  the  fact,  she  is  lost. 

The  list  of  sources  to  be  consulted  varie 
very  little  from  the  city  list.  There  are  n  I 
dispensaries,  hospitals,  or  police;  othej 
social  workers,  lawyers  and  employers  arj 
to  a  great  extent  lacking.  Doctors,  miniJi 
ters,  county  officials  and  rural  school  teach; 
ers  figure  more  largely,  the  country  famil  j 
doctor  standing  very  near  the  head  of  th' 
list.  The  country  storekeeper  is  an  invalua| 
ble  source  of  information.  In  consultin 
these  sources  the  principles  of  choice  whic, 
govern  case  work  in  a  large  city  must  in  th; 
country  be  largely  modified  by  the  element 
of  time  and  distance.  After  or  even  befor 
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:he  first  call,  when  a  long  trip  is  involved 
^hich  cannot  be  repeated,  neighbors  (if 
lecessary),  relatives  near  at  hand,  the 
;ountry  store,  the  doctor,  the  minister 
nust  be  seen  while  the  worker  is  on  the  spot, 
ind  her  choice  of  sources  is  governed  by 
ler  decision  as  to  which  she  should  see  in 
xrson,  which  may  be  reached  as  effectively 
3y  letter,  and  which  may  as  well  be  left  to 
:he  volunteer  working  later  under  her 
direction.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too 
:hat  there  are  some  sources  from  which  the 
irolunteer  or  another  source  consulted  first 
may  be  able  to  secure  much  more  informa- 
tion than  the  social  worker  who  is  a  com- 
parative stranger. 

Relatives  in  the  country  do  not  appear 
to  differ  from  relatives  in  the  city  except 
as  they  possess  a  more  neighborly  spirit. 
[t  seems  to  be  much  easier  to  secure  either 
temporary  or  fairly  permanent  homes  for 
children  among  relatives  or  even  those  who 
are  not  relatives.  A  mother  with  four 
children  of  school  age  had  tuberculosis  and 
last  fall  had  to  go  to  a  sanatorium.  The 
father  was  dead,  and  her  three  brothers, 
who  were  all  farmers,  divided  up  the 
children  as  a  matter  of  course  although 
they  were  none  of  them  rich  men.  All 
had  families  of  their  own  and  had  suffered 
the  usual  run  of  poor  crops.  Their  phi- 
losophy seems  to  be:  We  have  plenty  to 
eat  and  one  more  will  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. They  certainly  have  the  advantage 
of  the  city  dweller,  because  their  cellars 
are  stored  with  winter  vegetables,  the 
canned  products  of  the  garden,  and  usually 
some  fruit.  There  are  enough  eggs  for 
family  use  even  if  the  county  agent  does 
not  consider  that  their  flock  of  chickens 
is  bringing  in  a  net  profit.  A  few  cows 
usually  milk  all  winter  so  that  at  least  skim 
milk  is  available  for  cooking  and  the  children 
get  it  to  drink  "if  mother  remembers  to 
save  it  out  before  it  is  given  to  the  pigs  and 
chickens."  The  cream  goes  to  the  creamery, 
and  the  check  for  this  may  be  all  the  ready 
money  the  farmer  has  all  winter,  but  the 
country  store  keeper  understands  the  situa- 
tion, knows  that  he  will  pay  next  fall  after 
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harvest,  and  both  the  farmer  and  the  store- 
keeper gamble  on  the  next  crop.  The  credit 
piles  up  at  the  store,  and  in  order  to  carry 
the  accounts  the  store  is  obliged  to  put  a 
higher  price  on  the  goods  sold — a  vicious 
cycle  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  end. 
But  the  little  niece  and  nephew  are  tided 
over  the  crisis  in  their  family's  life,  and  if 
the  farmer  uncle  keeps  books — which  he 
rarely  does — the  account  is  put  down  to 
profit  and  loss,  and  forgotten.  Do  not 
think  that  this  is  a  eulogy  of  relatives  and 
neighbors  in  the  country.  They  are  not 
perfect  by  any  means,  but  this  spirit  has 
seemed  to  predominate  in  the  cases  we  have 
had,  and  no  account  of  our  experience  would 
be  complete  without  it. 

The  accounting  for  the  actual  food  on 
which  the  farmer's  family  lives  brings  out 
another  salient  difference  between  the 
investigation  of  a  case  in  the  city  and 
country.  This  is  the  added  difficulty  met 
with  in  making  up  the  family  budget. 
To  local  people  the.  products  of  the  garden 
mentioned  above  are  taken  for  granted. 
The  forced  sale  of  the  milking  cows,  the 
freezing  chicken  house,  the  lack  of  money 
to  buy  the  necessary  oyster  shells  for  the 
chickens — resulting  in  the  cessation  of  the 
egg  supply — may  not  be  taken  into  account. 
I  have  known  a  farmer's  family  to  live  on 
bread  and  potatoes  and  cabbage  for  some 
time  (and  finally  the  cabbage  gave  out) 
before  the  neighbors,  so  used  to  taking  an 
adequate  food  supply  for  granted,  woke  up 
to  the  fact  and  came  to  the  rescue  by  going 
into  their  own  cellars. 

The  country  is  a  place  where  prosperity 
lives  side  by  side  with  destitution.  The 
client  who  receives  relief  sits  beside  the 
county  commissioner's  wife  at  the  sewing 
society.  Perhaps  they  are  closely  related. 
Perhaps  after  all  the  prosperity  is  only 
straitened  circumstances  putting  up  a  brave 
front.  In  any  case,  the  actual  financial 
status  and  resources  of  a  family  in  the  coun- 
try are  most  difficult  to  determine.  The 
value  of  land — usually  depending  upon  its 
salability — the  size  of  the  mortgage  and  the 
attitude  of  the  bank  in  regard  to  payment, 
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the  kinds  of  crops,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
crop  which  may  be  expected  per  acre,  the  un- 
certain market,  the  ever  uncertain  weather, 
the  kind  of  pasture  which  directly  affects  the 
milk  flow  of  the  herd,  the  price  of  cream, 
the  grade  of  cows  producing  the  cream, 
the  number  of  non-producing  animals  which 
must  be  fed  through  the  winter,  the  number 
of  children  old  enough  to  help  on  the  farm 
so  that  extra  labor  need  not  be  employed, 
the  condition  of  the  farm  machinery,  the 
size  of  the  garden,  the  flock  of  chickens, 
how  much  can  be  allowed  on  the  food 
budget  for  vegetables,  eggs,  and  milk, 
whether  animals  are  butchered  on  the  farm 
and  how  much  of  the  meat  supply  can  be 
counted  on  from  that  source, — all  determine 
the  size  of  the  farmer's  yearly  income.  It  is 
impossible  to  more  than  approximate  the 
budget.  The  opinion  of  the  school  nurse 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  children  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  question.  Under- 
nourished children — the  problem  of  mal- 
nutrition— is  the  same  in  both  city  and 
country;  ignorance  or  inadequate  food, 
often  both,  are  to  blame.  However,  the 
family  on  a  farm  can  obtain  the  proper 
food  more  easily  than  the  one  in  the  city 
if  the  mother  is  properly  instructed  in 
its  use,  but  in  giving  relief  to  this  end 
it  is  most  difficult  to  decide  the  just 
amount,  considering  equally  the  needs  of 
the  children  and  the  morale  of  the  wage 
earner. 

The  problems  of  child  labor  and  juvenile 
delinquency  exist  in  both  city  and  country, 
but  in  different  form.  In  dealing  with  both 
these  problems  the  social  worker  is  fortunate 
if  she  can  work  with  the  County  Agricultural 
Agent  and  the  County  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent.  The  child  whose  district  school 
closes  early  in  the  spring  and  opens  late  in 
the  fall  in  order  that  he  may  "help  father 
on  the  farm,"  and  who  works  until  after 
dark  every  winter  day  after  school  doing 
chores  can  be  saved  from  revolt  and  find 
drudgery  turned  into  an  inspiring  and 
intriguing  occupation  if  he  is  reached  by  the 
club  work  now  being  extended  through  the 
country    districts.      Raising    his    own    pig, 
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calf  or  steer,  attending  fairs  with  a  chance  j 
of  prize  winning  put  a  zest  into  his  work, ' 
and  if  his  father's  interest  is  secured  the  [ 
whole  project  becomes  not  only  the  boy's ! 
salvation  but  a  profitable  investment  to  the 
farm.  The  girl's  sewing  or  poultry  club, , 
the  canning  in  the  summer,  and  prizes  for  ^ 
cooking  accomplish  the  same  end  and  many  ; 
a  girl  in  Minnesota  brings  a  calf  or  steer  to ' 
the  livestock  show. 

In  treating  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, the  rural  social  worker — like  the 
city  worker — may  bring  her  case  into  court  j 
as  a  corrective  measure;  but  further  than  j 
that  she  must  go  alone,  she  must  be  her  i 
own  probation  officer  and  secure  a  volunteer  ! 
to  follow  up  the  work  she  has  begun.    More  j 
responsibility  Kes  upon  the  rural  worker's 
shoulders  in  doing  preventive  work  along 
this  line.     At  every  hand  she  hears  com-  | 
plaints  and  sees  the  results  of  public  dance  I 
halls  which  all  summer  draw  pleasure  hunt-  i 
ing   men   from   the    cities   and    collect  the  j 
young  farmer  folk  from  miles  around.  Moon-  j 
shine  is  handed  out  freely.     Children  of  15,  j 
16  and  17  attend  with  impunity,  and  part  of 
any  constructive  case  work  either  for  the  i 
community  or  for  the  families  to  which  these  j 
children  belong  involves  fighting  these  ille-  { 
gal  practices  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  j 
other    furnishing    legitimate    recreation   as 
a  substitute.      At    first    she  may  need  to  j 
do   this    single-handed — but   gradually  the  I 
interest  of  right  minded  people  in  the  com- 
munity will  be  s.ecured  and  the  machinery 
for  carrying  on  the  program  may  be  built  I 
up.     Such  machinery  the  city  social  world 
finds  ready  to  her  hand.     In  the  country 
must  be  manufactured. 

This  is  typical  of  the  method  which  mu- 
invariably  be  followed.     The  field  is  new. 
The  course  to  be  pursued  must  be  felt  out 
step    by    step — adhering    firmly    to    bask  { 
principles  but  with  vision  enough  to  be  con- 
tent to  go  far  from  the  beaten  track,  ano 
often,  simply  wait.     The  reward  is  great 
With  confidence  won,  with  real  friends  o: 
every  side — for  in  the  country  the  personal 
equation  can  never  be  ignored — case  work 
in  closest  co-operation  with  an  understand- 
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ing  and  sympathetic  corps  of  volunteers 
becomes,  in  spite  of  many  failures  and  dis- 
couragements,  an   inspiration.      It   has   an 


inherent  quality  which  I,  for  one,  have  not 
found  in  city  work — but  perhaps  that  is 
because  I  love  the  country. 


WHY  THE  VOLUNTEER? 

HELEN    P.    KEMPTON 
AssociaU  Director,  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 


IN  THESE  days  one  hears  much  of  the 
ineffectiveness  and  unreliability  of  the 
volunteer  in  social  work.  The  pendu- 
lum has  swung  back,  and  we  are  perhaps 
getting  the  reaction  from  war  days  when,  in 
various  organizations  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  volunteer  was  paramount,  regarded  with 
approval  bordering  on  adulation  by  the 
public  at  large  as  well  as  by  the  officials  un- 
der whom  she  worked. 

Among  many  factors  contributing  to  this 
reaction  three  stand  out  pre-eminent:  a 
slackening  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  volunteer  herself,  resulting  in 
decreased  efficiency;  a  minimizing  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  the  peace  time  task  as  against 
the  more  obvious  challenge  of  war  time; 
and  a  lessening  of  the  demands  made  upon 
the  volunteer  by  her  chiefs,  with  consequent 
loss  of  any  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
the  job. 

A  concrete  illustration  of  these  lacks  was 
brought  to  my  notice  recently.  A  district 
secretary  who  has  been  successful  in  in- 
teresting and  teaching  volunteers,  and  who 
bas  enrolled  more  than  eighty,  was  bemoan- 
ng  the  fact  of  the  pending  departure  of 
fifty  for  the  entire  summer  "and  the  last 
state  of  their  families  will  be  worse  than 
the  first."  In  other  words,  so  great  will  be 
the  void  left  by  the  departing  visitors  that 
t  is  open  to  question  whether  their  re- 
spective clients  would  not  be  better  off  never 
to  have  known  them.  Had  these  visitors 
taken  themselves  and  their  jobs  seriously  it 
seems  unlikely  that  they  would  have  planned 
to  be  away  for  so  long  a  period  without  some 
provision  for  substitute  service  in  the  in- 
terim— at  least  for  those  families  who  were 
still  in  need  of  service.  Failing  action  on  the 
part  of  the  volunteers,  it  seems  to  me  that 
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the  district  secretary  should  have  insisted 
upon  provision  being  made — through  extra 
paid  service  if  need  be — for  the  care  of  those 
families  whose  situations  were  critical. 
The  one  who  brought  this  incident  to  my 
attention  considered  it  a  strong  argument 
against  volunteer  visiting;  to  my  way  of 
thinking  it  proves  nothing.  In  other  words 
I  believe  we  are  not  justified  in  condemning 
a  policy  by  reason  of  defects  in  its  practice. 

In  the  development  of  our  subject  let  us 
exclude,  for  purposes  of  argument,  any 
consideration  of  the  debatable  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  preferable  for  the  leisured 
woman  whose  income  is  sufficient  for  her 
needs  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  or  in  a  paid 
capacity,  and  focus  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether — granted  that  she  casts  her  lot 
with  the  volunteers — it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  her  services  may  prove  to  be  of 
value. 

The  structure  of  most  social  agencies 
centers  about  one  type  of  volunteer:  the 
unpaid  board  or  committee  member.  We 
find  him  in  all  private  agencies  and  in  the 
more  progressive  public  departments,  mu- 
nicipal and  state.  He  appeared  first  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  introduced  as  a  safe- 
guard to  the  public  against  the  sometimes 
unscrupulous  paid  worker.  Not  all  types  of 
individuals  make  effective  board  members; 
neither  do  all  types  of  individuals  make 
satisfactory  office  workers  or  volunteer 
visitors.  The  volunteer  cannot  be  enrolled 
by  the  mass  method  any  more  than  can  the 
paid  social  worker,  or  the  teacher,  or  the 
diplomat;  the  matter  of  his  choosing  is  a 
highly  selective  process,  depending  upon 
his  personal  qualifications;  and  his  value  to 
the  agency  enrolling  him  will  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  training. 
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Some  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all  un- 
trained volunteers  are  of  little  or  no  value. 
With  these  extremists  I  cannot  agree.  Many- 
board  members  acquire  training  through 
experience;  their  value  is  not  questioned. 
By  the  same  token  the  volunteer  visitor  of 
the  "good  neighbor"  type,  the  woman  who 
has  profited  much  by  her  life  experience,  who 
is  always  learning  and  consequently  has 
much  to  give,  proves  a  veritable  "mother 
in  Israel"  to  the  family  she  befriends;  if  she 
lived  next  door  to  her  "family"  she  would 
drop  in  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  depending 
upon  the  agency  as  intermediary.  Shall  we 
take  the  absurdly  anomalous  position  of 
assuming  that  her  service  to  families,  her 
neighbors  spiritually  if  not  geographically, 
is  rendered  valueless  by  the  mere  fact  of 
her  connection  with  the  family  society? 
This  type  of  service  we  may  call  an  exten- 
sion of  the  line  of  neighborliness;  it  often 
needs  guidance,  and  under  guidance  it 
sometimes  gains  in  value.  But,  lacking  guid- 
ance, granted  a  true  spirit  of  sympathetic 
friendliness,  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  we  can  afford  to  do  away  with 
this  informal  volunteer  service. 

This,  however,  is  no  argument  for  a 
lowering  of  standards,  for  a  lessening  of  the 
zeal  to  give  training  on  the  part  of  the  paid 
worker;  with  her  must  rest  always  the 
responsibility  for  offering  guidance  and  in- 
struction to  every  volunteer  on  her  staff,  to 
the  very  limit  of  each  one's  ability  to  re- 
ceive, and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  learning 
from  her  volunteers  as  she  does  from  her 
clients  and  from  every  other  human  being 
with  whom  she  is  brought  into  contact. 

This  brings  us  to-the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture: For  every  volunteer  of  the  democratic, 
good  neighbor  type  there  may  be  many  of 
a  different  sort,  many  who  are  still  in  the 
kindergarten  of  life's  experiences,  who  have 
learned  little  and  profited  less.  These,  too, 
want  to  serve.  It  is  here  that  the  paid 
worker  must  be  firm — nay,  heartless;  must 
emphasize  the  rigorous  demands  of  case 
work;  must  insist  upon  training,  pointing 
out  the  bed-rock  elements  of  a  democratic 
attitude    toward    life    and    one's    fellows; 


must,  as  time  goes  on,  ruthlessly  winnow 
from  the  ranks;  must,  in  short,  treat  the 
volunteer  like  any  other  applicant  for  a 
case  work  position. 

Humility  before  the  task  is  essential  for 
the    case    worker.      The    Grenfell    Mission ' 
sends  out  a  call  for  volunteers  each  spring; 
no   one   without   training   in   some   line  is 
accepted,   and   $300  is   the   cost  for  three 
months  of  the  simplest  living,  under  condi- 
tions often  trying  and  difficult.    In  the  face 
of  all  this  more  than  three  hundred  candi- 
dates   applied    for    volunteer    positions    in 
Labrador  last  summer.     This  is  the  spirit 
we  still  look  for  in  vain — except  in  a  few  j 
notable  instances — among  those  who  would  \ 
serve  in  unpaid  positions  in  case  work,  and 
this  is  the  spirit  we  must  have  if  our  service 
is  to  realize  its  highest  possibilities. 

By  the  nature  of  its  task  social  case  work 
is  the  birthright  of  everyone.     By  its  defi- 
nition it  is  too  comprehensive  to  be  dele- 
gated to  any  one  body  of  people.     It  is  an  ; 
integral  part  of  right  living,  and  as  such  we ! 
should  all  have  a  share  in  it.    As  I  see  it  tl 
volunteer  system  is  the  supreme  test  of  case 
work  until  such  time  as  volunteers  cease  to  I 
be  folks. 

The  finest  type  of  friendly  service,  profes- 
sional or  volunteer,  must  be  given  with  both  j 
hands  and  cannot  be  paid  for.   To  revert  to  j 
those  fifty  volunteers  who  were  leaving  for  | 
long  summer  vacations :  Is  it  not  conceivable  I 
that  more  than  one  of  them  would  respond  , 
to  an  emergency'  call  from  the  office,  to  re- ' 
turn  to  the  city  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
family  crisis?^     Is  it  customary  to  subjei 
the  regular  staff   to  such  calls  save  in  reai 
emergencies?      Would    the    average    paid  j 
worker    consider    it    reasonable    to    be    so 
summoned,  in  the  midst  of  a  hard-earned 
greatly  needed  outing? 

The  world  is  made  up  of  volunteers;  ever 
one  of  us  falls  within  that  category  in  some 
one  or  other  of  our  capacities.     Case  work  | 
principles  are  universal  in  their  application: 

>The  editor  happens  to  know  of  one  volunteer  who  ' 
cut  down  her  year  abroad  by  two  months  this  autuma  J 
in  order  to  do  certain  indispensable  things  for  a  bed- 
ridden boy  for  whom  she  had  developed  with  patient 
care  an  interesting  series  of  occupations. 
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there  is  not  one  set  of  principles  for  the  paid 
worker,  another  for  the  unpaid.  Both  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  but  the  one 
through  education  and  training  has  ac- 
quired a  greater  degree  of  skill,  whereas  the 
other,  perhaps,  may  have  a  higher  function 
to  fulfil.  By  the  ver>'  fact  of  her  status  the 
sincerity  of  her  purpose  is  apparent.  A 
paid  worker  friend  of  mine,  who  is  also  a 
neighborly  volunteer  visitor,  told  me  re- 
cently that  her  word  carried  weight  with 
an  old  friend,  a  Portuguese  woman  with 
little  understanding  of  the  ways  of  this 
country,  at  a  time  when  she  was  going 
through  a  severe  crisis  and  had  a  difficult 
decision  to  make,  for  the  reason  that  my 
friend  was  not "  paid  to  come  "  by  the  welfare 
society,  but  came  only  because  she  wanted  to. 
This  advanced  civilization  of  ours,  which 
has  a  way  at  times  of  seeming  not  so  ad- 
vanced, is  founded  on  extremes;  sociologists 
(and  case  workers)  tell  us  that  in  these 
extremes  lie  dangers  for  society.  We  see  a 
wall  of  misunderstanding,  of  conscious 
differences,  separating  well-to-do  and  poor, 


employer  and  employee,  advantaged  and 
handicapped.  The  enlightened  volunteer 
is  in  a  strategic  position  between  society's 
extremes;  she  may  become  the  connecting 
link,  the  interpreter,  the  important  inter- 
mediary. To  her  it  is  granted  to  see  the 
question  from  both  sides,  by  her  training, 
experience,  and  contacts  she  may  come  to 
realize  the  significance  of  emphasizing 
men's  common  traits,  of  minimizing  their 
points  of  difference. 

The  task  of  imparting  these  newer  ideas 
to  an  unthinking  public  is  a  colossal  one. 
It  involves  the  unseating  of  many  settled 
convictions,  of  various  rooted,  traditional 
beliefs  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  average 
person.  It  means  the  introduction  of  a  new 
set  of  values,  the  abandonment  of  rigid 
methods  of  convenient  categorical  pigeon- 
holing, the  dropping  of  the  pronoun  "you" 
and  the  substitution  of  a  shorter  one.  It  is 
only  through  constant,  daily  effort  that  a 
task  of  this  sort,  necessitating  a  rebirth  of 
ideas,  can  be  accomplished.  The  enlight- 
ened volunteer  is  the  instrument  at  hand. 


A  SOCIAL  WORKER 

1  THINK  they  never  seek  her  desk  in  vain 
Who  daily  come  for  counsel,  help,  relief. 
Insight  is  here,  resource,  and  here  belief 
In  science — like  clear  sunlight:  here  a  brain, 
Ironic,  visioned,  eager;  here  life's  pain 
Shadows  a  face  acquainted  much  with  grief, 
But  underneath  the  manner  tense  or  brief. 
Pity  and  quiet  tenderness  remain. 

Reference  books  are  scattered  far  and  wide; 

\Iedical  journals  piled  up  everywhere. 

Forel  and  Santayana  almost  hide 

Osier,  with  Janet,  Healy,  Roscoe  Thayer — 

Yet  friends  have  noticed,  lying  to  one  side. 

Well  rubbed  and  bent,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Gordon  Hamilton 
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EDITORIAL 

ONE  always  experiences  a  sense  of 
relief  when  the  zealous  protagonists 
for  a  new  critical  method  finally 
push  it  to  the  point  of  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
A  general  appreciation  of  permanent  values, 
a  surer  perspective,  and  more  sane  progress 
are  then  within  the  range  of  possibilities. 

Such  a  point  seems  to  have  been  reached 
in  the  field  of  mental  tests — the  home  of 
the  redoubtable  I.  Q.  Until  recently,  life 
was  growing  to  be  hardly  worth  living. 
Social  work  as  a  constructive  institution 
might  as  well  be  relegated  to  the  rear. 
Public  education  seemed  futile.  Philan- 
thropic doubts  and  democratic  misgivings 
filled  the  air.  Stupidity  seemed  enthroned 
and  the  moron  a  national  figure!  Patience, 
however,  has  had  its  due  reward  and  the 
open  season  for  the  unchallenged  wholesale 
use  of  the  intelligence  test  as  an  infallible 
guide  to  social  salvation  has  apparently  come 
to  a  close.  Witness  the  recent  series  of 
articles  in  the  New  .Republic  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  and  other  current 
critical  comment,  all  of  which  is  calculated 
to  rescue  from  its  friends  this  "epoch- 
making  experiment  in  human  measurement 
and  selection."    We  breathe  easier. 

It  had  seemed  that  the  high  mark  or, 
shall  we  say,  the  low  point  of  pessimism  had 
perhaps  been  reached  when  Mrs.  Cornelia 
James  Cannon  frankly  faced  the  logical 
consequences  of  what  Professor  William  C. 
Bagley  has  since  called  educational  deter- 


minism.   Said  Mrs.  Cannon  in  the  February, 

1922,  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly: 

Educational  processes  are  helpless  in  the  face  of 
native  incapacity.  Not  more  than  a  pint  can  be 
poured  into  a  pint  receptacle.  .  .  .  For  our  own 
sakes  we  must  select  our  best  for  the  types  of  training 
that  demand  a  high  order  of  ability. 

Dr.  Bagley's  reply  in  School  and  Society 

(April  8,  1922)  was  precisely  of  the  character 

calculated  to  prick  the  psychological  bubble. 

It  should  be  read  by  every  social  worker 

as  much  for  the  pleasure  of  its  sheer  logic  as 

for   appreciation    of   its    breadth    of   social 

vision.     Says  Doctor  Bagley: 

The  determinist  admits  that  skillful  and  devoted 
teachers  can  do  something  even  with  morons.  As  I 
watch  these  teachers  at  their  work  it  is  not  what  they 
can  not  do  that  impresses  me,  it  is  rather  the  miracles 
that  their  consummate  art  enables  them  to  perform. 
I  have  seen  dull  eyes  lighted  with  a  momentary  gleam 
of  intelligence.  It  was  a  little  light  in  a  world  of 
darkness.  But  grant  that  little  light  glowing  with 
rapidly  increasing  intensity  as  we  go  up  the  intelligence 
scale,  and  my  case  is  won.  A  little  more  light  for  th*" 
common  man  this  year,  next  year,  a  hundred  yeai 
from  now,  and  the  battle  for  humanity,  for  democracy 
and  for  brotherhood  is  won. 

It  remains,  however,  for  the  newly-chosc; 
president  of  an  eastern  college  to  pursue  the 
philosophy  of  the  I.  Q.  as  a  panacea  to  the 
point  where  common  sense  rebels  and 
"native  intelligence"  itself  is  affronted. 

After  rehearsing  the  well  known  per- 
centages of  the  army  tests  and  lamenting  the 
inherent  difficulties  in  democracy,  he  says, 

The  aristocracy  must  inevitably  be  the  most  in 
telligent,  but  it  must  also  be  well  trained,  benevolently 
inclined,  and  willing  to  admit  others  to  its  membership 
who  are  fitted  to  belong.  Democracy  then  comes  to  be 
a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  thoe 
of  their  number  fitted  by  intellectual  ability,  moral 
ideals,  and  careful  training.  .  .  .  Government  for 
the  people  instead  of  for  the  governors  must  be  the 
keynote  of  the  future,  and  the  task  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  is  the  training  of  this  aristocracy. 

According  to  Dr.  Cutten,  I.Q.-ism  car- 
ried to  its  nth  degree  means  not  only  rule 
by  the  intelligentsia  but  also  universit> 
monopoly  of  aristocratic  training.  We  sub- 
mit this  bit  of  social  and  political  philosophy 
as  a  sure  cure  for  the  "psychologic  blues. 

Nothing  so  surely  serves  the  cause  of 
Truth  as  the  widespread  publicity  of  a  good 
idea  run  amuck.  The  extravagances  of  its 
implications  may  safely  be  exploited  if 
only  they  run  counter  to  the  common  sense 
of  the   age.     The   democratic   idea    is    too 
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surely  woven  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  people  to  yield  easily  to  a  philoso- 
phy based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  an 
educational  experiment. 

We  congratulate,  therefore,  our  education- 
al brethren  on  their  unusual  opportunity 
for  bringing  forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  public  the  more  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  the  tests,  viz.  (to  quote  Dr. 
Bagley),  the  need  for  a  much  more  thorough 
going  "democracy  of  culture"  as  opposed  to 


the  "aristocracy  of  brains"  advocated  by 
Doctor  Cutten.  And  we  are  in  hearty  ac- 
cord with  the  suggestion  that  the  way  out 
is  through  a  nationwide  improvement  in  the 
facilities  for  elementary  education. 

Would  that  some  of  the  dangerous  and 
unwarranted  implications  growing  out  of 
promising  experiments  in  the  field  of.  social 
work  might  in  like  manner  receive  their 
death  blow  in  so  peaceful  a  fashion. 

D.  H.  H. 


RACIAL  FACTORS  IN  DESERTIOiN 


PART  III.    THE  IRISHi 

CORINNE    SHERMAN 


IN  THE  140  cases  read  for  the  study 
from  which  these  observations  on  racial 
differences  were  taken,  8  men  and  18 
women  were  of  Irish  birth,  while  9  men 
and  7  women  were  first  generation  Ameri- 
cans of  Irish  parentage.  One  peculiarity  is 
immediately  apparent  when  we  note  that 
in  only  6  cases  are  both  man  and  woman 
Irish  and  in  only  3  cases  are  both  Irish- 
American.  Thus  2  Irishmen  and  12  Irish- 
women, 6  Irish-American  men  and  4  Irish- 
American  women  have  married  persons  of 
some  other  race.  We  have,  then,  8  men  and 
16  women  who  have  sought  racial  variety 
in  their  ipatrimonial  adventures.  Although 
the  entire  group  comprises  32  cases,  all  but 
one  of  the  Irish-Americans  in  the  10  mixed 
cases  in  which  they  figured  were  excluded 
from  the  study  as  not  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic. (The  one  exception  involves  an 
Irish-American  married  to  a  woman  of  Irish 
nativity.) 

As  far  as  is  known,  all  the  marriages  took 
place  in  this  country.  Like  the  Slavs,  the 
Irish  came  to  this  country  after  childhood, 
though  some  of  the  women  arrived  in  middle 
adolescence. 

The  United  States  has  for  so  long  been 
one  of  the  favorite  workshops  of  the  Irish 
that  immigrants  from  Ireland  now  know 
very  well  what  they  are  coming  to  and  soon 

'For  discussions  of  the  Italians  and  Slavs,  see  The 
Family  for  October  and  November,  1922,  respectively. 


feel  at  home.  No  longer  driven  over  by 
necessity,  as  they  were  in  the  first  waves  of 
their  immigration,  they  come  because  they 
prefer  the  working  and  living  conditions 
they  can  now  command  here  to  those  at 
home  or  in  other  places.  When  starting  out 
in  life  they  choose  this  country  as  a  resi- 
dence just  as  our  young  people  in  small 
towns  who  wish  a  different  environment 
choose  New  York  or  Chicago. 

Occupations  of  Men  and  Women 

The  occupations  of  the  men  are  shown 

by  the  following  table: 

Irish 

Receiving  clerk 

Chauffeur 

First  a  sailor,  later  worked  on  buildings 

Plasterer    

Bricklayer 

Horseshoer 

Longshoreman 2 


Irish-Anuricans 


Chauffeur        

Machinist 

Tinner       

Firstworked  on  canal  boat,  later  on  buildings  i 


The  employment  is  too  varied  to  warrant 
conclusions  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  The 
employment  of  the  women  is  even  more 
difficult  to  generalize  about,  as  in  eight  cases 
it  is  not  stated,  probably  because  the  girls 
married  young.  The  Irish  girls  whose 
occupations  are  mentioned  worked  at  ser- 
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vice,  either  in  hotels  or  in  private  houses, 
while  the  Irish-Americans,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  employed  in  laundries.  Con- 
cerning the  industrial  experiences  of  the 
Irish,  Miss  Edna  Lonigan,  in  an  unpublished 
study  made  while  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  in  191 8,  points  out  that  the 
range  of  occupations  in  Ireland  has  been 
limited  and  that  Irishmen  coming  here  with 
no  knowledge  of  our  highly  organized  indus- 
trial system  have  gone  only  into  occupations 
they  understood,  such  as  the  building  trades, 
or  drifted  into  the  class  of  unskilled  laborers. 
She  goes  on  to  say: 

The  women  have  fared  better  than  the  men.  The 
traditional  work  for  unskilled  women  is  domestic  ser- 
vice. The  Irish  women  themselves  say  that  it  is  only 
the  women  from  the  country  that  go  into  domestic 
service.  But  that  may  be  doubted.  .  .  .  There  are 
certain  attractions  about  domestic  service  that  appeal 
particularly  to  the  Irish.  Again  and  again,  Irish 
girls  who  tell  why  they  prefer  domestic  service,  say 
that  they  liked  living  in  a  nice  house  and  doing  work 
that  meant  being  dressed  well.  Another  reason  that 
fits  in  particularly  with  the  conditions  they  have  left  is 
their  dislike  of  financial  responsibility.  When  the 
month  is  up,  their  money  is  due  them  and  it  is  clear 
gain.  They  do  not  have  to  figure  out  expenses  and 
possible  losses,  and  other  details  that  a  woman  in 
business  must  worry  about. 

The  most  significant  effect  of  the  tendency  of  the 
Irish  to  go  into  domestic  service  has  been  its  influence  in  , 
Americanization.  The  women  who  went  to  live  in  the 
houses  of  Americans,  under  such  conditions  that  they 
saw  the  management  of  the  house  from  the  inside, 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  American  ways  of 
doing  things  that  no  other  kind  of  work  could  possibly 
give.  .  .  .  This  whole  transformation  depended  upon 
an  original  adaptability.  And  it  depended  in  part 
also  upon  the  fact  that  Irish  maids  very  often  estab- 
lished close  personal  relations  with  the  people  for  whom 
they  once  worked,  so  that  they  kept  in  touch  with  them 
for  years  after  they  gave  up  domestic  service. 

Irish  Characteristics 

Irish  traditions  and  custonis  are  so  well 
known  that  I  can  safely  omit  any  description 
of  them.  But  from  the  methods  of  human 
approach  used  by  some  case  workers  in  the 
records  which  I  have  read,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  a  brief  discussion  of  Irish  psy- 
chology, as  it  affects  desertion  cases,  may 
not  be  without  value.  The  following  opin- 
ions are  derived  from  study  of  the  records 
and  from  a  long  experience  with  many 
Irish  women  and  a  few  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen. 

One  of  our  deserting  husbands,  during 
his  leisure  hours  in  the  Tombs,  pondered 
deeply  on  the  causes  of  his  domestic  un- 


happiness,  and  decided  it  was  partly  due 
to  his  own  intemperance,  but  more  to  the 
fact  that  his  wife  "had  temperament." 
He  was  so  intrigued  by  this  discovery  that 
he  wrote  us  a  long  letter  on  temperament  in 
general  and  his  wife's  psychology  in  particu- 
lar. His  most  significant  observation  was 
that  when  living  with  her  "every  day  was 
Christmas  Day."  This  indicates  the  typi- 
cal Irish  attitude  of  mind.  To  them  life  is 
never  prosaic — every  dawn  brings  infinite 
possibilities  of  new  joys  and  sorrows,  fresh 
humor,  higher  spiritual  flights.  Their  nerves 
are  continually  at  high  tension.  They  delib- 
erately cultivate  exaggeration  because,  lack- 
ing a  natural  sense  of  proportion,  it  seems  to 
them  more  essentially  true  than  actual 
fact.  What  we  call  lying  they  often  intend 
as  artistic  emphasis.  Lyric  poetry  is  their 
art  of  arts  and  they  live  ballads,  romances 
and  anthems,  as  the  Italians  live  grand  opera. 
All  of  which,  as  our  incarcerated  client 
remarked,  is  not  conducive  to  evenness  of 
domestic  routine. 

The  Irish  are  essentially  animistic  and 
anthropomorphic.  Abstract  conceptions, 
impersonal  organizations,  and  material  ac- 
cumulations mean  almost  nothing  to  them. 
To  interest  them  a  thing  must  be  personal, 
changeful  and  lovable.  They  devote  them- 
selves whole-heartedly  to  animals,  to  chil- 
dren, to  old  people,  to  boats,  to  growing 
buildings,  and  to  certain  less  dependable 
machines — to  anything,  in  short,  on  which 
they  can  lavish  affection,  and  in  which  there 
is  some  element  of  chance.  While  other 
people  gamble  with  money  they  gamble  with 
love  and  work.  As  a  result  of  this  tendency 
they  have  become  very  adaptable  in  human 
relationships  while  remaining  quite  unadapt- 
ed  to  much  of  modern  industry  and  organiza- 
tion, and  they  fearlessly  make  friendships 
and  marriages  with  people  of  other  races  in  a 
way  our  other  immigrants  are  slow  to  do. 
The  Irish  of  this  study  have  intermarried 
with  9  other  races.  While,  as  Miss  Lonigan 
has  pointed  out,  their  adaptability  hastens 
in  many  cases  their  assimilation  into  Ameri- 
can life,  it  has  its  dangers  where  the  stand- 
ards they  find  in  the  new  country  are  not 
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particularly  high,  and  where  their  church 
life  has  lost  its  old  personal  and  neighbor- 
hood character  as  they  have  become  com- 
paratively insignificant  members  of  densely 
populated  city  parishes. 

Thus  the  Irish  in  America,  after  getting 
involved  in  new  situations,  find  themselves 
without  guidance  from  any  sort  of  public 
opinion  developed  to  fit  such  emergencies, 
and  are  forced  to  work  out  their  own  three- 
cornered  adjustment  between  their  natural 
impulses,  th«ir  traditional  religious  and 
social  training,  and  the  new  standards  about 
them. 

Such  was  the  peculiarly  difficult  problem  of  a  young 
North  of  Ireland  girl  who  had  been  brought  up  very 
strictly  by  her  Protestant  father.  She  told  us  later 
that  she  had  worked  hard  since  she  was  fourteen  and 
married  to  have  a  home. 

Mrs.  Jennings  says  her  husband  was  always  cruel 
and  showed  no  affection  for  her  or  the  children.  The 
relatives,  however,  state  that  at  first  he  seemed  ver>' 
kind  to  her  and  to  the  first  child.  Jennings  always 
drank,  however,  and  his  wife  was  a  poor  homemaker. 
She  is  an  ignorant  type  and  her  suspicious  and  obstinate 
disposition  doubtless  would  make  family  life  difficult 
even  with  a  man  who  understood  her  better  than  her 
English  husband  possibly  could. 

After  her  husband's  second  desertion,  Mrs.  Jennings 
was  living  as  janitress  in  a  dark  basement  which  she 
refused  to  leave.  She  wished  to  return  to  Ireland  ul- 
timately and  her  father  was  willing  to  give  her  a  home, 
as  he  had  only  one  daughter  with  him.  After  changing 
her  mind  several  times  and  declaring  that  she  would  not 
go  until  later,  she  was  sent  to  England  by  the  state 
board  of  charities,  the  society  paying  her  transporta- 
tion from  there  to  her  home.  She  and  the  children 
arrived  safely. 

This  woman  was  one  of  our  most  unreasonable  rebels 
against  fate.  The  story  of  the  visitor's  persistent 
efforts  to  get  her  to  make  a  new  start  is  fascinating 
reading  and  reaches  a  dramatic  climax  where  the 
woman,  just  before  the  gang  plank  is  raised,  throws  her 
arms  about  the  visitor  and  apologizes  for  all  the  trouble 
she  has  made  her.  The  letter  she  wrote  on  the  steamer 
to  this  visitor  is  charming  in  its  re-awakened  enthu- 
siasm for  life. 

Considering  such  characteristics  as  have 
been  mentioned — impulsiveness,  variability 
and  interest  in  other  human  beings — it  is 
quite  natural  that  the  Irish  should  have 
developed  the  aggressive  instinct  to  an 
unusual  degree.  They  are  always  starting 
new  relationships  with  little  thought  of 
the  future,  and  very  frequently  both  caus- 
ing and  suffering  disillusionment.  This 
their  excitable  temperament  will  not  let 
them  accept  passively,  and  they  become 
bitterly,  often  violently,  resentful.  Long 
centuries  of  this  sort  of  thing  have  gradually 


brought  them  to  a  state  of  mind  in  which, 
as  an  old  Irishman  of  my  acquaintance  once 
expressed  it,  "they  would  rather  fight  than 
eat,"  And  with  the  aggressive  instinct 
they  have  developed  to  a  high  degree  the 
best  virtues  that  go  with  it — loyalty  and 
sex  idealism.  They  are  loyal  to  their  rela- 
tives (when  on  good  terms  with  them),  to 
their  friends,  to  their  employers,  to  their 
leaders,  to  their  religion.  They  are  also 
intensely  loyal  to  the  past,  which  is  some- 
times more  real  to  them  than  the  present. 
Inevitably  and  joyously  they  become  the 
champions  of  lost  causes. 

Old  days !    The  wild  geese  are  flying. 

Head  to  the  storm  as  they  faced  it  before! 

For  where  there  are  Irish  there's  memory  undying. 
And  when  we  forget,  it  is  Ireland  no  more! 
Ireland   no  more! 

To  men  and  women  of  this  sort,  mutual 
relationships  cannot  be  taken  calmly  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Association  must  be 
always  either  a  temporary  pastime  con- 
demned by  public  opinion,  as  in  the  Reegan 
situation  (see  below),  or  a  high  and  holy 
union  blessed  by  Heaven,  "the  sacrament  of 
matrimony."  This  is  not,  of  course,  a 
universal  sentiment  in  Ireland,  where  a 
natural  love  of  philandering  sometimes 
carries  a  man  from  one  amorous  adventure 
to  another  and  a  conception  of  marriage  as 
part  of  the  peasant  economy  tends  to  de- 
crease emotional  intensity,  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  color  all  rural  life  and  to 
impress  itself  ineradicably  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  many  individuals.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  only  two  of  the  twenty  women 
have  been  considered  immoral  since  mar- 
riage, and  each  of  these  with  only  one  man. 

The  last  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  that 
occurs  to  me  in  connection  with  this  study 
is  their  infinite  capacity  for  self-torture. 
Surely  no  other  people  can  make  themselves 
so  miserable,  or  express  their  unhappiness 
in  more  unreasonable  and  irritating  ways. 
They  seem  to  hate  to  forgive  themselves 
even  more  than  to  forgive  their  enemies  and 
at  the  same  time  to  take  a  perverse  delight 
in  venting  their  self-reproach  on  the  persons 
around  them.  An  Irishwoman  repenting 
of  what  she  considers  a  grievous  sin  is  a 
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person  to  keep  away  from,  unless  one  has 
learned  to  sympathize  with  and  divert  her 
mood. 

A  girl  of  this  type,  who  came  from  rather  high  grade 
peasant  stock  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  had  illicit  rela- 
tions with  Sobiesky,  a  married  man  of  Polish  parentage, 
while  she  was  living  at  service  in  this  country.  Poor 
Mary  Gilfoyle,  as  we  will  call  her,  was  then  only  i6. 
When  Sobiesky  a  little  later  offered  to  marry  her  she 
refused,  denying  that  there  was  any  necessity  for 
marriage.  He  held  this  experience  over  her  for  many 
years,  telling  her  she  dare  not  marry  any  of  the  boys  she 
subsequently  ran  around  with.  She  finally  came  to  New 
York  to  be  with  him  regardless  of  his  wife's  claims. 
She  is  small,  frail,  extremely  excitable  and  untruthful. 
Her  standards  are  not  high,  but  what  morals  she  has 
torture  her.  She  is  a  natural  coward  and  of  rather  low 
mentality.  The  man  has  a  peculiar,  rather  melancholy 
disposition  and  has  been  diagnosed  as  constitutionally 
inferior. 

The  couple's  life  together  has  been  a  history  of  de- 
sertions and  reconciliations,  interspersed  with  sprees 
and  abusive  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  man.  At 
least  twice  he  has  been  in  the  work-house.  His  legal 
wife  divorced  him.  Our  client  has  sought  protection 
from  him  and  support  during  his  absence,  but  has 
always  kept  in  touch  with  him  and  has  sometimes  seen 
him  secretly.  In  her  mind  her  early  sin  loomed  so 
large  that  she  could  not  consider  a  permanent  break 
with  him,  although  she  said,  probably  with  sincerity  at 
times,  that  she  hated  him.  Once  when  pregnant  she 
did  not  dare  tell  either  him  or  the  Society,  and  the 
situation  so  preyed  on  her  mind  that  she  talked  and 
acted  in  an  outrageous  but  thoroughly  Irish  manner, 
and  almost  gave  the  impression  of  mental  derangement. 
She  is  fond  of  her  children,  but  sometimes  she  has 
wanted  to  commit  them  when  terror  of  the  future  over- 
came her.  Except  when  she  first  began  to  live  with  the 
man,  she  has  never  had  a  decently  comfortable  home. 
Our  dealings  with  her  have  recently  come  to  an  end,  as 
she  and  the  children  have  gone  to  join  the  man  in  a 
western  city. 

The  Deserting  Men 
Unfortunately  the  records  do  not  present 
very  well-rounded  pictures  of  the  Irishmen 
of  this  study,  but  what  information  there  is 
shows  most  of  them  to  have  not  only  all  the 
emotional  instability  natural  to  their  race 
but  a  peculiarly  irresponsible  attitude  to- 
ward life  in  general.  They  seem  mentally, 
if  not  physically,  incapable  of  keeping  a  job 
steadily  and  carrying  their  marital  and 
parental  responsibilities.  There  is  at  once 
something  childish,  something  neurotic,  and 
something  dashing  about  them.  One  is  al- 
ternately annoyed  and  fascinated  by  the 
periodic  departure  from  duty  of  these 
grown-up  truants,  who  sometimes  behave 
very  well  between  times.  Nine  out  of  the 
twelve  drank  and,  though  I  should  hesitate 
to  consider  alcoholism  as  a  principal  cause 
of    their    desertions,    the    family    troubles 


frequently  reached  a  climax  when  the  man 
attacked  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  drunken  rage. 

Of  all  our  irresponsible  Irishmen,  none  is  more  typical 
than  Flaherty,  a  big,  strong  fellow.  On  landing  here  he 
was  initiated  into  the  bricklaying  trade  favored  by  his 
relatives.  He  is  the  youngest  of  his  family  and  has 
always  been  inclined  to  depend  on  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  marriage  to  a  girl  of  his  own  age  who 
belonged  to  a  good  Irish  peasant  family  was  delayed  by 
the  fact  that  his  female  relatives  suggested  to  the  priest 
that  it  was  proper  that  he  should  pay  his  debts  to 
them  before  he  incurred  new  obligations.  The  bride 
was  warned  that  he  drank,  but  she  would  not  listen  to 
anyone.     She  had  a  warm  heart  and  a  quick  temper. 

Their  married  life  was  an  agonizing  round  of  drink, 
quarrels,  separations,  desertions,  and  emotional  recon 
ciliations,  both  of  them  tending  to  rifn  down  hill  mon 
completely  each  time  they  lost  control  of  themselves 
During  Flaherty's  last  vacation  from  home,  his  wif 
pulled  herself  together  and  in  1918  Flaherty  was 
working  in  another  city,  sending  money  home  and 
spending  week-ends  with  his  family.  During  his 
absence  the  whole  family  contracted  pneumonia,  and 
Mrs.  Flaherty  and  two  of  the  children  died. 

Flaherty  was  much  shocked  and  expressed  himself 
as  very  anxious  to  make  good  and  provide  for  his 
remaining  children.  He  has  been  out  of  New  York  most 
of  the  time  since  then  but  sends  money  pretty  regularly 
for  their  board.  His  whereabouts  are  at  present  un- 
known. 

Another  typical  Irishman  is  Reegan,  a  confirmed 
philanderer,  who  takes  his  amorous  adventures  as 
lightly  as  he  does  his  frequent  changes  of  work. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  of  Irish  parents  and  worked 
in  a  market  with  his  father  before  his  marriage.  When 
he  was  22  he  met  an  engaged  girl  just  his  age  who 
belonged  to  an  Irish  family  of  poor  quality.  She  was  in 
a  half-intoxicated  condition  after  attending  a  party 
and  they  yielded  to  impulse.  Later  her  fiance  broke 
the  engagement  and  she  hastily  married  Reegan  four 
months  before  their  first  baby  was  born. 

The  couple  lived  in  the  same  house  with  the  bride's 
family,  whose  influence  was  anything  but  steadying. 
Reegan  spent  the  first  summer  of  his  married  life  as  a 
private  chauffeur  in  the  Adirondacks  where,  in  the  r61e 
of  a  single  man,  he  made  love  to  another  Irish  girl. 
His  wife  learned  of  this  affair  and  broke  it  up.  She 
was  willing  to  forgive  him,  but  not  so  her  mother,  who 
is  the  dominating  personality  in  the  family.  Things 
went  fairly  well,  however,  until  the  baby  died  in  the 
winter.  After  this,  Mrs.  Reegan  says,  her  husband 
never  cared  to  stay  at  home.  At  the  funeral  his  rela- 
tives became  antagonized,  so  he  had  no  steadying 
influence  from  that  quarter.  When  his  wife  was  again 
pregnant  he  left  her.  He  has  been  in  New  York  City 
ever  since,  except  during  one  summer. 

Efforts  to  get  vigorous  action  from  Mrs.  Reegan  and 
the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  have  failed.  She 
has  now  decided  to  drop  the  matter  and  is  working. 
She  depends  a  great  deal  on  her  family,  who  have  been 
untruthful  as  to  their  resources.  Reegan  is  living  the 
life  of  a  gay  bachelor  and  has  been  accused  of  living  with 
a  woman  who  keeps  a  private  saloon. 

The  Deserted  Wives 
It  is  among  the  women  that  the  general 
characteristics  already  discussed  are  most 
easily  traced.  Some  of  them  stand  out  very 
clearly  against  the  backgrounds  of  tenement 
and  district  office.    They  are  tragic  figures 
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to  me;  I  cannot  convey  any  idea  of  their 
lives  in  this  little  account  of  them.  Carried 
away  by  youthful  enthusiasm,  they  have 
made  unwise  marriages  or,  worse  still,  have 
yielded  to  their  impulses  before  marriage. 
Now  romance,  which  meant  more  to  them 
than  anything  else,  is  dead,  killed  by  abuse, 
neglect,  or  merely  continual  misunder- 
standing. They  have  felt  betrayed,  both 
by  life  and  by  the  person  they  held  dearest. 
Grief  has  smouldered  into  resentment, 
resentment  has  flamed  into  fury.  Now  they 
have  quarreled  so  many  times  that  even  the 
sharp  joy  of  that  is  past.  There  remain 
(Only  torturing  memories,  that  often  seem 
to  poison  all  their  emotions  and  impulses 
at  the  source  (as  with  Mrs.  Jennings)  or 
drive  them  to  alcohol  as  an  escape  (as  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Flaherty),  and  a  blind,  stubborn 
loyalty  to  their  own  deplored  mistakes,  in 
ithe  face  of  more  outspoken  and  severe 
criticism  on  the  part  of  their  relatives  than 
Slavs  have  ever  dreamed  of,  or  Italians, 
except  when  swept  off  their  feet  by  a  Vhirl- 
wind  of  passion,  would  dare  incur.  And  it 
is  at  this  point  that  the  case  worker,  politely 
jconcealing  her  suspicions  as  to  her  over- 
wrought client's  mentality,  usually  tries  to 
reason  with  her  in  the  interests  of  logical 
justice.  The  woman  does  not  care  at  all 
about  justice — why  should  she!" — it  has  nev- 
er appealed  greatly  to  her  as  a  concept,  and 


what  she  wants  now  is  not  a  nice  adjustment 
of  values,  but  some  tremendous  emotional 
experience  that  can  transform  the  hideous 
past  and  bring  back  the  glamou  r  of  her  youth. 
Sometimes  a  complete  change  in  environ- 
ment will  do  this,  sometimes  the  death  of  a 
child,  sometimes  a  religious  experience.  Of 
course  a  full  explanation  and  mutually 
contrite  reconciliation  with  her  husband  is 
the  way  she  wants  it  to  come,  if  there  is  no 
previous  immorality  to  haunt  her;  but  we 
cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
this  about  unless  there  is  ground  for  belief 
that  the  man  and  woman  are  capable  of 
satisfying  each  other  in  the  future — a  pre- 
mature or  hopeless  renewal  of  the  marriage 
relationship  is  the  worst  thing  we  could 
plan  for  them. 

Yet  the  task  is  definitely  the  case  worker's, 
for  in  such  cases  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished by  appealing  to  relatives  or  by  edu- 
cating local  public  opinion,  as  when  dealing 
with  Italians  or  Slavs.  Every  Irish  deser- 
tion case  is  a  test  of  the  case  worker's  sym- 
pathy and  skill  in  handling  an  intensely 
personal  problem  of  emotional  adjustment 
that,  unless  she  succeeds,  is  apt  to  go  un- 
solved until  Fate  compels  an  adjustment  of 
some  sort — too  often  the  adjustment  of  a 
wreck  to  its  resting  place.  A  safe  way  of 
shifting  responsibility  for  Irish  family  un- 
happiness  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 


FACING  HOMEWARD 


Stavros  was  a  Greek  refugee,  interned  at 
Saloniki.  Every  word  of  this  is  his  own 
story,  though  much  of  it  was  elicited  by 
questions  and  it  had  to  be  arranged  by 
"Kyria,"  the  American  in  charge  of  the 
orphans.  The  phraseology  is  that  of  the 
Levantine  interpreter. 

I,  STAVROS  YANOULIDES,  a  refugee 
from   the   Koutais,    being   now   in   the 
American  school  at  Kalamaria  in  Saloni- 
ki, to  Kyria  who  loves  us,  write  my  small 
story  at  her  desire. 

I  was  born  in  the  village  of  Adlerix,  one 
hundred  verstin  northwest  of  Batum  in  the 
house  of  my  father's  father's  father.     The 


size  of  the  camp  of  Kalamaria  was  my  home- 
stead and  there  lived  my  grandfather,  my 
father,  my  mother,  my  brother  Elie  who  is 
now  seventeen,  my  sister  Penelope  who 
would  be  fifteen,  myself  who  am  thirteen, 
my  sister  Alexandra  who  would  be  ten,  and 
my  brother  Theophile  who  is  six  and  has  no 
care.  Only  these  have  lived  there  in  my 
memory  and  in  seventy-five  years  there 
have  died  there  only  my  parents,  too  young, 
and  my  grandparents  and  their  parents  in 
good  time.  In  Kalamaria,  in  eight  months, 
there  have  been  fifty  thousand  people  and 
of  them  sixteen  thousand  have  died  in  want 
and  suffering. 
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In  my  own  land,  there  are  wide  spreading 
trees  and  simple  plenty.  Our  house  was 
built  of  the  stone  of  which  there  is  plenty 
in  the  hills  and  yet  none  in  the  fields.  Each 
stone  was  large  and  cut  square  and  long. 
The  roof  was  made  of  beams  on  which 
rested  wide  flat  pieces  of  shale.  All  this 
was  held  down  by  wide  thin  pieces  of  baked 
brick,  well-joined  to  keep  out  the  sun  and 
the  rain.  Our  house  was  gray  on  the  sides 
and  red  above.  In  our  windows  we  had 
glass  nearly  everywhere.  My  father  was 
buying  glass  for  each  window  as  he  saved. 
Where  there  was  no  glass,  there  were  fitted 
two  pieces  of  paper  with  bits  of  string  laid 
between,  all  well  laden  with  thick  wax. 
Each  window  had  a  little  double  door  of 
wood  painted  blue  and  yellow. 

Within  the  house,  we  had  four  rooms 
below  and  three  above.  There  was  a  great 
chimney  in  the  middle  of  the  house  and  all 
the  rooms  were  about  it  and  in  each  room 
was  a  fireplace  in  the  chimney  wall.  In 
one  room,  the  fireplace  was  very  large  and 
there  were  pots  for  cooking  but  the  roasting 
was  done  in  a  little  shed  away  from  the 
house.  By  this  shed  was  another  shed 
where  lived  the  servant  who  did  the  rougher 
work  of  the  house  and  her  husband  who 
helped  with  the  animals.  This  man  also 
helped  my  father  on  winter  evenings  to 
make  tables  and  chairs  of  which  my  father 
kept  what  was  needed  for  the  home  and  sold 
the  rest  in  the  shop  of  his  cousin  in  the 
town.  The  furniture  was  made  of  sunny 
walnut  but  the  little  cabinet  was  made  of 
ebony  and  had  within  a  dish  of  china  and  a 
dog  of  ivory  from  the  fair.  My  mother 
made  delicate  stitchery  for  the  windows 
and  the  beds  and  my  father  made  smooth 
bowls  of  hard  wood  for  the  food.  My  father 
played  the  pipe,  and  on  feast  days  our 
friends  came  to  dance  the  kola  in  the  little 
meadow  before  the  house.  The  animals 
were  well  removed  from  the  house  and  I  bid 
Kyria  welcome  to  every  part  of  my  memory 
of  my  home  which  is  now  all  that  I  have  of 
it. 

All  about  the  house  were  fields  of  yellow 
wheat  and,  farther  away,  the  poorer  fields 


where  the  animals  grazed.  There  were  four 
cattle  and  four  calves  and  two  horses  and 
eight  hundred  sheep.  There  were  fields  of 
corn  which  was  cut  for  the  winter  food  of  the 
cattle.  We  kept  the  kernels  of  the  corn  to 
dry  for  the  chickens.  There  were  chickens 
and  ducks  and  a  dammed  pond  in  the  brook 
for  the  ducks.  In  the  brook  below  the  duck 
pond  there  was  a  salt  lick  for  the  cattle. 
If  it  had  been  above  the  duck  pond,  we 
could  not  have  kept  the  ducks  for  they  die 
if  they  taste  salt.  But  they  could  not  go 
down  to  the  salt  lick  for  their  feet  keep 
them  from  climbing  and  there  was  a  steep 
little  bank  between. 

The  brook  led  down  to  the  valley  of  the 
river  where  in  the  summer  we  went  to  fish. 
And  from  the  back  of  our  house,  we  could 
look  down  along  the  brook  to  the  river  and 
then  up  and  down  the  river  for  miles.  There 
were  low  mountains  or  high  hills  as  about 
Saloniki  but  there  was  a  long  beautiful  vista, 
for  the  river  opened  the  hills  away  to  the 
snow-topped  Caucasian  mountains.  And 
there  were  forests  of  tall  trees  with  bare 
floors  and  groves  of  young  trees  with  brush 
of  half  the  size  among  them. 

My  father  sent  me  to  school  when  I  was 
nine  years  old  and  I  learned  the  old  Greek 
and  the  modern  Greek  of  old  Greece  but  it  is 
not  the  Greek  spoken  in  the  vilayet  of 
Saloniki  for  it  was  too  fine.  That  is  why  I 
learned  little  of  it  and  had  to  learn  here  the 
common  Greek  of  Macedonia  which  is 
different  but  no  finer  than  the  Greek  spoken 
in  my  homeland.  I  studied  well  for  my 
father  said  it  was  by  industry  that  he  had 
gathered  his  flocks  and  added  them  to  the 
flocks  of  his  father.  The  teacher  loved 
me  and  my  sisters  but  my  brother  Elie  ' 
would  not  study. 

When  not  in  school  I  helped  my  father 
with  the  flocks  but  I  never  had  too  heavy  ; 
work.    Sometimes  my  brother  and  I  threw! 
ball  but  not  as  Kyria  does.    We  hit  it  with 
a  board  which   was   flat  on  one  side  and 
threw   it   from   underneath    and    not   from 
above.      Another   game    was    to    throw 
small  ball  in  the  air  and  at  the  same  time 
some  pebbles.     We  tried  to  catch  the  ball 
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when  it  bounded  and  as  many  pebbles  as  we 
could.  We  played  the  game  which  the 
Americans  have  seen  us  play  and  which 
they  called  Prisoner's  Base.  And,  on  fete 
days,  we  danced  the  kola,  men  and  women 
in  a  circle,  arm  over  arm,  two  steps  right 
and  one  step  left  while  the  piper  piped  on  the 
ancient  wooden  pipe  of  old  Greece. 

In  the  very  snowy  winter  of  the  peace, 
both  my  parents  died  in  the  epidemic  of 
influenza.  From  then,  my  uncles  ordered 
our  cultivation  and  Elie  and  I  with  the  help 
of  our  man  and  maid  kept  our  home.  There 
was  then  no  time  for  play  and  no  spirit  for 
dancing. 

I  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  forest  and  watched 
the  small  smart  ants  moving  like  an  army. 
Great  weak  black  ants  they  carried  in  their 
mouths  to  work  like  slaves  in  a  new  home. 
The  Bolshevik  army  came  and  no  one 
could  resist  them  for  their  numbers.  They 
took  our  cattle  and  our  horses  and  our  food 
and  lived  in  our  house.  Our  servants  they 
took  for  theirs.  They  made  us  hate  our 
dear  home.  My  uncle  took  his  animals 
which  still  remained,  sold  the  cattle  and 
drove  us  in  carts  with  the  horses  to  Batum 
where  we  had  heard  that  the  second  boat 
would  go  to  Greece.  From  the  first  boat  of 
people,  we  had  heard  that  farms  left  vacant 
in  Thrace  by  the  Turks  were  open  to  us  and 
we  could  make  our  new  home  in  old  Greece 
of  which  we  had  so  long  sung.  But  had 
there  been  no  prospect  of  home,  we  must 
have  come  for  we  could  not  exist  where  the 
Bolsheviks  were. 

We  had  little  food  for  the  journey  and 
we  were  very  sick.  My  sister  Penelope 
died  on  the  boat  from  swelling  around  her 
ear  and  my  sister  Alexandra  died  the  first 
week  after  our  arrival  from  cold  and  want. 
They  are  in  blessed  shelter  now. 

My  brothers  and  I  were  weak  from  cold 
and  long  fasting.  Theophile  quickly  became 
better  but  Elie  and  I  could  but  hang  our 
heads  for  wrecks. 

Now  Kyria  has  found  work  for  Elie  with 
the  carpenter  of  the  Americans  and  he  can 
practice  some  of  the  skill  of  my  father. 
Kyria  shall  keep  all  his  money  until  he  has 


six  hundred  drachs,  then  he  will  continue  to 
work  for  Cosa  for  three  hundred  drachs  a 
month.  I  will  work  for  the  shopkeeper  that 
I  may  earn  in  the  season  when  the  carpenter 
works  little  and  the  merchant  will  give  me 
one  hundred  drachs  a  month  and  my  food 
for  I  am  a  quick  boy  of  sweet  blood  and 
now  speak  the  Greek  of  Macedonia  which  I 
have  learned  in  the  school  of  the  orphanage. 
Then  we  will  have  four  hundred  drachs 
some  months  and  only  one  hundred  for 
about  two  months.  But  I  shall  have  my 
food.  Kyria  will  give  us  clothing  for  the 
winter  and  we  will  pay  an  old  woman  fifty 
drachs  a  month  to  take  care  of  Theophile. 
She  will  do  well  and  give  good  care  and 
slaps.  All  this  is  the  thought  of  Kyria 
whose  heart  is  in  every  wish  for  us.  My 
uncle  has  no  thought  for  us  and  has  not 
come  the  single  verstin  to  see  us  since 
Easter. 

Our  whole  hope  now  is  to  return  to  our 
valley.  Our  house  is  too  strong  to  be  wholly 
destroyed  even  by  fire  and  our  fields  will  be 
but  more  fertile  for  the  workers  do  not  work. 


The  first  boat  of  which  Stavros  writes  was 
full  of  colonists  invited  by  Venizelos  to 
take  over  land  in  Thrace  and  make  it  ac- 
tually Greek.  The  Greek  settlements 
around  the  Black  Sea  dated  from  the  ear- 
liest historical  times  and  the  people  had  kept 
the  Greek  blood  and  tradition  far  better 
than  the  Greeks  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  old  Greece.  The  most  touching  of  their 
songs,  which  are  on  the  ancient  six-toned 
Greek  scale,  are  of  longing  to  return  to  the 
fatherland. 

Constantine's  first  concern,  on  retaking 
the  throne,  was  to  repudiate  every  Venize- 
lan  project.  These  colonists,  therefore, 
their  number  doubled  by  a  second  boatload 
of  refugees  from  the  Bolsheviks,  were  shel- 
tered in  an  abandoned  British  camp  at 
Saloniki  but  given  no  other  provision.  An 
American  commission  distributed  clothing 
and  furnished  some  food,  provided  a  hospi- 
tal and  an  orphanage  and  prevailed  upon 
the  Constantine  government  to  give  a 
daily  bread  allotment  and  bury  the  dead. 
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One  third  of  those  who  left  Batum  died, 
one  third  of  the  remainder  were  heredi- 
tary refugees  and  would  aot  consider  work, 


and  the  rest  were  gradually  absorbed  in- 
to the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  popula- 
tion. 


PERSONALITIES-OR  THINGS 


WINFRED    RHOADES 


IT  HURTS  to  be  treated  as  a  thing, 
even  if  one  is  at  the  same  time  the 
recipient  of  favors  and  benefits. 
Those  who  are  hard  pressed  by  life,  and 
who  need  the  aid  of  the  strong  in  purse,  or 
in  health,  or  in  wisdom  if  they  are  to  find 
bread  to  eat,  or  strength  with  which  to  earn 
bread,  or  moral  character  to  make  them  use 
their  strength  wisely,  need  also  something 
more  than  direct  aid.  They  are  hungry  for 
some  recognition  of  their  value  as  per- 
sonalities, and,  in  a  measure,  of  the  fact  that 
they,  too,  are  comrades  of  the  upward  climb. 
The  case  of  C  will  perhaps  throw  light 
upon  my  point. 

Some  while  ago  C  had  to  spend  a  number 
of  months  in  the  public  ward  of  a  large 
hospital.  He  had  been  used  to  the  ameni- 
ties of  social  relationships,  with  people  of 
education  and  culture  and  fine  sensibilities, 
and  he  tried  to  take  up  intercourse  with  his 
doctors  and  nurses  in  some  such  spirit  as 
he  would  have  shown  had  he  met  them 
elsewhere;  but  there  were  occasions  when  he 
thought  bitterly  that  a  man  in  a  hospital 
is  not  a  person,  but  a  case — a  thing. 

It  was  perhaps  a  minor  matter  when 
glasses  of  some  unknown  liquid  were  sent 
to  him  without  a  word  of  explanation  as  to 
their  nature  or  their  purpose.  But  the 
result  was  that  not  once  alone,  but  again  and 
again,  the  impression  was  forced  upon  him 
that  the  patient  in  that  hospital  was  not 
looked  upon  as  a  co-operating  factor  in  his 
own  treatment.  He  was  a  thing  to  be 
acted  upon,  not  acted  with,  as  a  piece  of 
broken  machinery  might  be  studied  by 
experts,  tinkered  with,  and  possibly  mended. 
He  would  be  patched  up,  but  not  intelli- 
gently made  over. 

But  the  feeling  that  he  was  depersonalized 
— that  he  was  regarded  not  as  a  personality, 
but  as  an  abstraction,  a  "case,"  a  "prob- 


lem," by  the  very  folk  who  were  nominally 
supposed  to  have  a  particular  interest 
in  his  welfare — became  more  acute  at 
certain  times.  C  had  passed  several  months 
in  his  bed,  when  a  new  face  appeared  on  the 
staff  of  supervising  physicians  from  the 
outside  world.  It  was  a  pleasant  face,  C 
thought,  and  a  common  acquaintance  men- 
tioned the  man  in  terms  of  warm  apprecia- 
tion. For  three  or  four  visits  the  new  doctor 
made  only  careless,  casual  pauses  at  C's 
bedside,  but  C  hoped,  without  being  ob- 
trusive, to  establish  relations  of  friendliness 
and  courtesy.  One  morning  as  the  physician 
drew  near,  C  looked  up  with  frank  cordiality, 
prepared  to  receive  and  give  greeting.  For 
he  still  liked  that  face.  The  doctor  made 
no  sign  of  seeing  him.  Taking  up  the 
record  card  he  looked  hastily  at  the  entries 
and  dates,  and  then  demanded  of  the 
boyish  interne  attached  to  the  ward, 

"Who  is  keeping  this  man  here,  anyway.^" 
Not  the  slightest  suggestion  in  manner 
or  tone  that  the  sick  man's  need  might  b 
the  cause  of  his  protracted  stay.  Th 
evident  implication  was  that  the  patient  ha 
been  there  long  enough,  whether  he  wa 
helped  or  not,  and  that  he  would  be  gone 
unless  powerful  influences  were  holding  him. 
There  was  no  word  to  the  man  himself,  noMi 
indication  of  interest  in  his  condition  or  hid|H 
problems,  no  evidence  that  a  suffering 
human  creature  was  being  dealt  with. 
All  was  impersonal,  unfeeling,  abstract, 
official,  cold.  The  words  were  uttered  as  if 
the  patient  were  only  one  of  "those  for- 
eigners" and  could  not  understand,  or  only 
a  poor  nameless  bit  of  riff-raff  and  it  did 
not  matter  anyway. 

In  private  life  that  doctor  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  incivility.  But  this  was  not 
social  life,  nor  was  it  private  practice; 
this  was  merely  the  professional  perfunctory 
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-ound  of  a  public  ward  of  a  hospital,  and  the 
ioctor  was  not  dealing  with  persons  but  with 
'cases."  A  "case"  is  a  stranger;  it  is  in  the 
ihird  person;  it  is  not  spoken  to,  but  is 
jpoken  of.  A  hospital  "case"  does  not 
lave  any  intelligence  that  can  be  appealed 
:o  with  regard  to  its  own  condition;  it  is  of 
nterest  only  as  it  offers  problems  that  may 
je  studied.     Such  was  the  implication. 

Late  on  another  day  a  group  of  youthful 
nternes  entered  the  ward.  A  student  doctor 
"rom  another  branch  of  the  institution 
lesired  to  learn  something  about  the  work 
n  this  department.  From  bed  to  bed  he 
massed,  speaking  in  a  loud,  quick,  nervous 
vay  which  he  was  evidently  trying  to  culti- 
/■ate  as  his  professional  mannerism.  At  C's 
jedside  he  glanced  hastily  at  the  patient, 
ind  then  suddenly  vociferated, 

"Why,   his   eyes   don't  focus   together!" 

Was  it  a  sensitive  human  personality 
:hat  was  being  inspected  and  commented  on  ? 
>Vas  it  a  thinking  and  feeling  spirit  that  lay 
mder  the  sheets.^  That  embryonic  doctor 
night  have  been  making  observations  upon 
I  guinea-pig,  for  aught  his  manner  indicated. 

I  do  not  know  how  Pat,  Tony,  and  Sambo 
elt  when  some  doctor  strode  hastily  across 
;he  ward  and,  with  no  word  of  explanation  or 
ivllable  of  introduction,  laid  them  bare  to 
;he  skin  and  began  an  examination  here, 
;here,  or  anywhere,  or  when  a  nurse  or  or- 
lerly  suddenly  wheeled  them  off  toward 
lome  place,  they  knew  not  where,  for  some 
purpose,  they  knew  not  what.  Perhaps  they 
:hought  these  were  typical  manners  among 
)eople  of  distinction.  Perhaps  before  land- 
ng  on  these  American  shores  they  had  been 
reated  as  things  for  so  long  that  it  did  not 
lurt.  I  do  not  know  how  Pat,  Tony,  and 
>ambo  felt — and  there  were  many  of  them 
n  that  ward  during  those  months.  But 
:he  democratization,  the  humanization,  the 
I^hristianization  of  Pat,  Tony,  and  Sambo 
vere  not  unaffected  by  the  manner  in  which 
:heir  need  was  dealt  with.  It  is  not  every 
:)ne  who  is  capable  of  appreciating  the 
Tiagnitude  of  the  favors  he  is  receiving, 
vhen  they  are  handed  out  with  a  rude  or 
:houghtless  hand. 


C  would  not  wish  me  to  imply  that  what 
has  been  told  was  the  chief  residue  left  in 
his  mind  by  that  hospital  experience.  When 
he  recalls  these  things,  he  lets  his  memory 
turn  fondly  to  the  tender  considerateness 
of  the  one  who  had  the  main  oversight  of  his 
case,  a  man  of  high  standing  in  his  particu- 
lar community,  whose  science  and  wisdom 
are  known  also  in  remote  lands.  When  he 
came  to  C's  bedside  his  grave,  gentle  smile 
made  the  ward  full  of  loveliness;  his  kindly 
look  and  his  whimsical  speech  touched  the 
day  with  sunshine;  his  sympathetic  in- 
quiries and  his  explanations  of  the  medical 
matters  involved  made  the  sick  man  feel 
himself  still  an  individual  and  a  personality; 
the  friendly  pressure  of  his  hand  on  knee  or 
arm  before  he  departed  was  a  benediction. 
And  there  were  from  this  rare  soul  special 
and  signal  acts  of  consideration  and  courtesy 
that  C  will  never  forget. 

There  were  those  among  the  lesser  men 
also  whose  genuine  interest  and  gracious 
ways  made  contact  with  them  a  joy.  After 
the  episode  of  the  eye  the  young  interne  of 
the  ward  came  back  to  C  and  made  frank 
apology  for  the  insensate  conduct  of  the 
visitor. 

C  would  be  pleased  if  I  should  write  a 
panegyric  of  praise  to  these  and  to  the 
numberless  physicians,  great  and  small,  who 
are  continually  giving  of  their  time,  their 
energies,  and  their  costly  specialized  knowl- 
edge, and  making  use  of  their  expensive 
equipment,  without  money  and  without 
price,  to  poor,  suffering,  bewildered,  help- 
less men  and  women  adrift  in  a  Niagara  tor- 
rent of  life.  But  the  other  elements  in  C's 
experience  are  singled  out  because  there  are 
some  folk  who  forget,  when  doing  the  works 
of  humanity,  to  show  the  spirit  of  humanity. 

The  latest  resources  of  science,  perfect 
cleanliness,  attractive  surroundings,  spa- 
cious quarters,  food  abundant  and  appetiz- 
ing, balconies  in  the  open  air  to  be  wheeled 
to  whenever  weather  permits,  doctors  with 
the  newest  thing  in  medical  research  at  their 
tongues'  end,  specialists  and  expensive 
apparatus  of  every  kind,  willing  and  skilled 
nurses  trotting  all  day  and  all  night — these 
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are  desirable  things,  and  our  great  institu- 
tions provide  them  generously.  And  yet, 
when  all  has  been  told,  even  these  desirables 
(and  like  provision  for  other  kinds  of  ex- 
tremity) are  not  the  whole  of  a  man's  need. 

Though  a  man  be  poor  and  have  to  solicit 
aid,  though  he  be  dependent  upon  others  for 
the  primary  essentials  of  life,  he  is  still  a 
personality.  He  is  a  spirit  that  can  suffer, 
a  heart  that  can  love,  a  mind  that  can  think, 
a  will  with  powers  of  self-determination,  a 
soul  that  tries  to  preserve  through  thick 
and  thin  its  own  individuality.  Be  he 
working  in  a  shop,  or  selling  goods  behind  a 
counter,  or  collecting  fares  at  the  rear  end 
of  a  car,  or  lying  in  a  numbered  bed  in  a 
ward,  or  applying  to  a  social  agency  for  aid, 
there  is  in  each  individual,  latent  or  domi- 
nant, a  self  that  feels  its  separateness  from 
every  other  self  in  the  world,  and  craves 
some  sort  of  recognition  as  an  individual  and 
a  personality. 

Viewing  the  matter  from  the  angle  of 
practicalness  alone,  it  would  seem  as  if 
better  results  might  be  achieved  if  the  good 
will  of  the  person  to  be  dealt  with  were  first 
secured.  It  is  easier  to  obey  rules,  to  prac- 
tice self-restraint,  and  to  co-operate  in  a  line 
of  treatment,  if  one  have  some  notion  as  to 
what  it  is  all  about.  When  the  understand- 
ing is  convinced,  the  will  may  be  enlisted. 
In  treating  the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  also 
in  treating  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  the 
patient  is  not  like  a  chemical  solution  that 
can  be  changed  by  the  mechanical  addition 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  another  element; 
he  is  a  determining  factor  in  what  shall  take 
place,  and  he  needs  to  receive  reasonable 
explanation  of  what  it  is  hoped  to  accom- 
plish, and  a  clear  vision  of  a  definite  goal 
that  is  possible  of  attainment  if  it  be  striven 
for.  We  trust  too  complacently  in  the  me- 
chanical action  of  our  various  devices, 
whether  drug  concoctions,  or  surgical  opera- 
tions, or  new  and  ideal  laws,  or  modifications 
of  the  social  order,  and  labor  too  little  for 
securing  a  co-operating  'reaction  to  our 
various  schemes  on  the  part  of  those  we 
wish  to  cure  of  their  ills.  People  think 
superimposed  reform  measures  will  do  any- 
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thing;  but  men  are  not  changed  really  ex- 
cept as  their  desires  are  reached  and  their 
sincere  concurrent  effort  is  secured. 

If  a  man  feel  himself  treated  as  a  thing, 
he  becomes  bitter  in  spirit.  When  people 
are-  treated  as  things,  societj''  breaks  into 
hostile  factions.  Civilization  is  hindered. 
If  giving  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  program  of 
life,  it  must  be  not  the  giving  of  possessions 
alone,  but  first  of  all  the  bestowal  of  con- 
sideration and  fellow-feeling.  Is  there  any 
more  reason  for  hurting  the  soul  of  a  stranger 
than  for  hurting  the  soul  of  a  friend.''  Why 
should  the  street  car  conductor  be  re- 
garded either  with  hostility  or  with  in- 
difference, just  because  he  happens  to  be  a 
stranger  and  a  public  servant.''  Why  should 
a  man  or  woma.n  cease  to  be  a  person,  and 
become  merely  a  case  or  a  thing,  the  moment 
he  presents  himself  at  an  office  door  for  help, 
whether  medical  or  industrial  or  social? 

"You  aren't  a  social  worker,  are  you.?" 
said  a  poor  creature  to  the  friendly,  gra- 
cious, sympathetic  woman  who  was  callin. 
on  her. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  came  the  answer. 

"I  didn't  think  you  could  be,  you're  sr 
nice,"  responded  the  other.  "The  last  one 
who  came  here  asked  me  how  much  my  hus- 
band earned,  and  whether  we  had  an} 
drink  in  the  house,  and  how  old  we  were, 
and  what  we  had  to  eat,  and  a  lot  of  othe: 
inquisitive  questions,  till  I  thought,  'Wha' 
business  has  she  got,  poking  into  my  affairs: 
and  I  wouldn't  tell  her  anything." 

The  acquaintance  from  whom  I  had  the 
story  had  drawn  the  same  information  from 
the  poor  woman,  without  her  being  aware  of 
it. 

It  is  the  professionalizing,  the  mechaniz- 
ing, the  hardening,  the  making  indifferent  or 
casual  of  human  relations,  the  leaving  out  of 
all  spaciousness  of  soul,  that  is  the  peril  in 
human  intercourse.  Two  pieces  of  work 
stand  side  by  side;  each  is  skilfully  done, 
each  will  accomplish  practical  results;  but 
one  was  done  with  the  spirit  of  a  machine, 
and  the  other  with  the  spirit  of  a  great- 
souled  man,  and  if  the  work  be  a  service 
entered  into  for  human  creatures  who  have 
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learts  that  feel,  and  minds  that  are  open 
o  learn,  and  souls  that  react  in  vital  ways 
oward  life  and  folk  and  opportunity  and 
jod,  it  makes  a  difference  what  kind  of 
pirit  is  behind  it. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  contact  be- 
ween  man  and  man,  the  human  spirit  rises 
ip  in  revolt  at  being  treated  as  a  thing. 
Lvery  worker,  no  matter  how  the  mill  or 
hop  may  record  him,  knows  in  himself 
hat  he  is  something  more  than  a  number  on 

time-card.  Each  individual  who  appeals 
3r  help  at  a  public  bureau  or  institution, 
owever  much  of  a  nonentity  in  appearance, 
5  to  himself  and  to  those  who  care  about 
im,  something  more  and  other  than  a  case; 

0  some  one,  in  some  place  (unless  he  be 
hat  most  miserable  of  humankind,  a  person 
tterly  friendless  and  alone),  it  is  a  matter 
f  some  moment  whether  he  shall  suffer  or  be 
elieved,  live  or  die,  have  a  bit  of  happiness 
r  be  altogether  wretched.  However  de- 
raded  and  vile  the  haunts  into  which  the 
ocial  worker  is  called,  the  people  encoun- 
ered  there  are  something  greater  than 
ases;  they  are  sufferers,  they  are  personali- 
ies,  they  are  potentialities,  they  are  souls. 

The  troubled  and  needy,  the  distressed 
nd  scattered,  as  sheep  not  having  a  shep- 
erd — oh!  so  many — cannot  be  pigeonholed 
>Y  rule  and  dealt  with  by  formula.  They, 
ke  all  the  rest  of  us,  long  to  be  regarded 
rom  the  personalizing  standpoint.  They 
esire  to  have  friendly  spirits  about  them 

1  their  upward  struggle,  no  less  than  the 
est  of  us.  They  need  a  helping  hand — and 
o  do  we.  Magnanimous  treatment  is  what 
hey  want.  An  illustrious  word,  magnani- 
nousl 

There  is  something  more  than  a  pleasing 
ollocation  of  words  and  rhymes  in  Austin 
)obson's  picture  of  Angel-Court. 

In  Angel-Court  the  sunless  air 

Grows  faint  and  sick;  to  left  and  right 
The  cowering  houses  shrink  from  sight. 

Huddling  and  hopeless,  eyeless,  bare. 

Misnamed,  you  say?    For  surely  rare 
Must  be  the  angel-shapes  that  light 

In  Angel-Court! 

Nay! — the  Eternities  are  there. 

Death  at  the  door\vay  stands  to  smite; 


Life  in  its  garrets  leaps  to  light; 
And  love  has  climbed  that  trembling  stair 
In  Angel-Court! 

Those  are  solemn  matters.  The  greatest 
things  stay  not  their  steps  at  the  houses  of 
the  rich;  they  find  their  way  also  to  the 
hovels  of  the  poor.  They  are  the  possession 
of  all  mankind.  It  is^n  affair  that  affects 
profoundly  the  life  of  the  world  whether 
human  intercourse  be  carried  on  between 
souls,  or  between  unfeeling  agglomerations 
of  matter. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  /  that  each  indi- 
vidual has  is  all  that  he  has.  Whatever  else 
is  done  in  the  world,  this  /  is  to  be  enlight- 
ened, beautified,  led  forward  to  conscious- 
ness of  long,  long  destiny,  and  high,  high 
aims. 

One  of  the  curses  of  professional  life  is 
professionalism.  If  a  minister  conduct  a 
funeral  service  merely  as  a  professional  duty, 
and  not  as  a  high  and  solemn  dealing  with 
the  Eternities  of  life,  he  makes  heaven  harder 
of  attainment  for  those  he  is  nominally 
trying  to  lead  thither.  A  doctor  in  a  sick 
room  is  dealing  with  something  more  than 
poisoned  blood  or  disordered  nerves;  he  is 
dealing  with  a  bewildered  mind  and  a  strug- 
gling spirit  yearning  for  something  big  in 
the  man  who  attempts  to  treat  his  need. 
If  a  social  worker  go  to  her  fundamentally 
important  work  with  spirits  in  distress 
merely  as  her  way  of  earning  so  many 
dollars  a  day,  she  is  in  danger  of  sending 
those  lives  further  on  the  way  of  essential 
disaster.  Social  work  is  the  organization  of 
friendliness  for  purposes  of  greater  and 
wiser  accomplishment;  but  if  it  be  permitted 
to  mean  the  mere  mechanizing  and  pro- 
fessionalizing of  human  interest  it  drags 
down  one  of  the  divinest  things  in  the  world 
to  a  sad  travesty. 

There  needs  to  be  a  certain  unworldliness 
in  those  who  undertake  the  tasks  that  deal 
intimately  with  personalities.  Such  should 
not  be  just  employed.  They  should  reckon 
themselves  among  the  called. 

In  such  work  it  is  not  enough  to  be  a 
machine,  even  though  it  be  of  the  most 
approved  pattern  and  be  supplied  with  all 
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the  latest  devices  for  grinding  out  a  stand- 
ardized product. 

It  is  well  to  do  good  in  the  world,  and  it 
even  seems,  necessary,  in  the  world's  pres- 
ent condition,  that  the  doing  of  good  be  in 
some  way  organized,  ^d  made  into  a  busi- 
ness. But  the  intimate  human  services  must 
be  done,  if  they  aro^o  produce  the  greater 
and  finer  results,  not  as  pieces  of  monfey- 
earning  business  merely,  but  as  opportuni- 
ties in  vital,  creative,  momentous  human 
relationships.  They  are  first  of  all  services, 
and  in  them  the  contacts 'are  so  intimate, 
so  solemn,  and  so  far-reaching  in  their 
results,  that  any  appearance  of  being  mechT 
anized  blights  them,  and  makes  the  dan- 
ger of  leaving  a  balance  of  ultimat"  and 
essential  harm  rather  than  of  good. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To  THE  Editor: 

You  ask  your  readers  what  they  think  of  your  No- 
vember paper  by  a  Boston  worker  criticizing  Dr. 
Richard  Cabot's  objection  to" visiting  without  per- 
mission people  heard  of  ftirough  a  client  whom  the 
client  would  not  like  to  have  seen.  I  am  one,  and  I 
hope  one  of  many,  who  agrees  with  Dr.  Cabot  rather 
than  with  his  critic. 

Do  many  think  as  she  does  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means?  She  says  that  "the  distracted  unmarried 
mother's  refusal  to  have  her  family  seen  cannot  be 
heeded"  because  "years  of  experience  have  proved  that 
the  love  of  parents  and  family  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  bear  such  disappointments  as  come  with  a 
true  knowledge  of  what  has  happened,  and  their  help- 
fulness is  great."  I  should  want  to  persuade  the  un. 
married  mother  of  this  rather  than  betray  her  confi- 
dence, especially  if  the  information'  as  to  the  facts  and 
the  address  of  the  parents  came  only  through  her. 

The  paper  says  further,  somewhat  inconsistently: 
"If  your  client  withholds  information  from  you  and  you 
secure  it  from  another  source,  would  you  have  a  right 
to  go  ahead  without  his  consent? — that  is,  would  his 
lying  justify  you  in  being  deceitful  with  him?  Since 
our  agency  stands  for  certain  moral  principles,  it  would 
not  be  justified  in  meeting  deception  with  deception." 
Information  "from  another  source"  seems  to  me  un- 
like information  from  the  client;  and  how  is  it  "de- 
ceitful" to  use  such  information  without  consent,  es- 
pecially if  you  tell  your  client  that  you  are  going  to? 
And  how  can  we  disapprove  of  ufeing  information  "from 
another  source"  without  the  client's  leave  and  yet 
sanction  so  using  information  known  only  through  the 
client,  when  the  conditions  seem  sufficient? 

I  disagree  with  the  paper  also  where  it  says  that 
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"if  one  feels  that  he  would  be  handicapped  by  saying 
from  what  agency  he  came,  he  should  discontinue  his 
contact  with  that  agency."  Of  course  it  is  always 
desirable  to  be  open,  and  usually,  I  think,  expedient, 
but  surely  sometimes  the  first  contact  can  be  witho 
special  mention  of  the  agency,  especially  if  this  has  bee 
requested.  Frederic  Almy 

PAMPHLETS  SUMMARIZED 

HEIGHT  AND  Weight  as  an  Index  of  Nutritio: 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  ti 
Poor,  New  York,  1922. 
We  have  become  quite  accustomed  to  the  bandyi; 
of  words  about  underweight  or  undersized  childr' 
without,  we  fear,  any  definite  understanding  of  t: 
norm  on  which  these  comparisons  were  based.  Tl 
pamphlet  is  most  timely  in  its  plea  for  greater  care  i. 
diagnosing  underweight.  The  differences  which  racis 
characteristics,  heredity,  and  crowded  or  adequa; 
living  conditions  make  in  children  are  fully  as  gre 
as  any  differences^  in  nutrition.  To  individualize  t! 
child  and  to  stimulate  studies  of  racial  groups  in  vario. 
environments  will  make  for  more  accurate  knowled: 
as  to  the  value  of  height  and  weight  figures  as  : 
index  of  nutrition. 

GOOD  Nutrition  and  Adequate  Food  Allow- 
ances for  the  Family:  New  York  Nutritii 
Council,  1922. 
Every  social  worker  who  deals  directly  or  indirect 
with  family  budgets  will  welcome  this  bulletin, 
gives  not  only  the  number  of  calories  with  their  cc 
(New  York,  March,   1922)  for  each  member  of  ti 
family   but  suggests   possible   menus,   grocery  ordc 
and  methods  for  estimating  prices.    The  authors  wa. 
against  basing  food  budgets  on  any  but  recently  cr 
lected  local  prices.     Fifteen  points  to  help  the  soci 
worker  with  the  nutrition  problem  give  more  gener 
but  still  succinct  suggestions.  M.  E.  Rich 


For  Progressive  Case  Workers 

Case- Study  Possibilities 

Ada  E.  Sheffield,  Author  of  The  Social  Case  History 

An   approach    to    the   systematic 

study  of  social  relations  in  family 

and  neighborhood 

What  Becomes  of  the  Unmarried  Mother? 

Alberta  S.  B.  Guibord,  M.  D..  and  Ida  R.  Parker 

A  follow-up  study  of  82  unmarried 

mothers  given  a  mental 

examination 


50  cents  each,  1 0  copies  $4.00,  poatage  prepaid 

Research  Bureau  of  Social  Case  Work 
400  Boylston  Street  Boston,   Mom. 
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ylll  sorts  of  governmental  theories 
are  being  proposed,  apparently  zvith 
no  realization  that  governments  must 
grotu  into  their  functions,  and  that  the 
rapid  assumption  of  new  functions  is 
fatal.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  as  difficult  for 
an  Anglo-Saxon  government  to  take 
on  certain  new  functions  immediately 
as  it  would  be  for  an  elephant  to  fly. 
William  McClellan 
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The  second  semester  of  the  current 
school  year  begins  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 5  th.    To  you  who  would  train 
for  proficiency  in  the  field  of  social 
work,  this  offers  an  opportunity  to 
begin    your    study    in    New    York 
without  unnecessarily  delaying  the 
date  of  your  graduation.     There  is 
yet   time    to    file    your    applica- 
tion for  admission.     Regis- 
tration starts  Friday, 
February  2d. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

III  East  Twenly-Stcond  Street 
New  York 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  and  Health  Work 

announces 

SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS 
in  Preparation  for  School  Counseling 

made  possible  by  gifts  to 

THE  WHITE-WILLIAMS  FOUNDATION 

of  Philadelphia 

from 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  FUND  of  New  York 

Courses  in  Vocational  Guidance,  Education,  Behavior 
Problems  and  School  Counseling  open  February  1 ; 
Scholarships  extend  to  January  I,  1924. 

Applicants   must   have  had  collegiate  training  and 
experience  in  both  teaching  and  social  work. 
For  further  information  address 

VIRGINIA  P.  ROBINSON 

Secretary,  Admissions  Committee 

339  South  Broad  Street  Philadelphia 


Second  Semester  of  regular  courses  begins  on  Jan- 
uary 22  with  Field  Work;  class  sessions  commence 
February  26. 

Case  Work        Group  Work        Community  Work 
Social  Research         Public  Health  Nursing 

Full  injormation  furnished  upon  request  to 

THE  REGISTRAR 
339  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA 


Proceedings  of  the 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

(Formerly  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction) 

Forty-Ninth  Annual  Session 

Held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June  22-29.  1922 

"The  basic  truths  of  human  existence  do  not  change.  Our  conception  of  them, 
as  we  come  to  understand  with  clearer  mind,  is  always  changing.  Thus  it  is  that 
we  may  speak  of  changing  fundamentals  in  that  process  of -analyzing  human  re- 
lations which  we  call  social  work."  These  are  a  few  sentences  from  Robert  Kelso's 
presidential  address  before  the  forty-ninth  annual  session  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  They  suggest  a  significant  point  of  view  from  which  to  con- 
sider all  social  work. 

The  published  proceedings  of  this  conference  are  now  available  and  offer  in 
convenient  form  a  complete  record  of  the  significant  discussions  in  which  social 
workers  from  all  over  the  country  participated. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  MARRY 

FREDERICK    E.  LUMLEY 
Ohio  StaU  University 


THE  right  to  marry  is  not  a  "natural 
right"  although  it  derives  support 
from  a  natural  necessity.  Despite 
:he  fact  that  the  sexes  have  been  uniting  for 
:he  propagation  of  life  ever  since  the  bi- 
jexual  order  came  into  existence,  there  is  no 
nborn  right  to  wed.  This  right  is  a  privi- 
ege  extended,  sanctioned,  and  protected  by 
society.  The  popular  assumptions  that 
'everyone  has  a  right  to  marry  without 
responsibility  to  others,  children  come  into 
the  world  without  any  antecedents  upon 
w^hich  reason  and  conscience  could  operate, 
Family  life  is  sacred  even  to  the  extent  that 
parental  folly,  ignorance,  and  caprice  must 
enjoy  a  prerogative  of  wasting  or  perverting 
the  young"  are  utterly  false  and  vicious 
assumptions.  And  social  science,  social 
workers,  and  other  reconstructive  agencies 
must  reckon  with  them  at  every  turn,  for 
they  are  as  tenacious  as  they  are  omnipres- 
ent. They  must  be  assailed  and  repudiated 
for  they  obscure  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
human  misery  and  failure.  It  will  be  well, 
at  the  risk  of  repetition,  to  look  at  this  posi- 
tion again. 

Although  no  one  knows  the  origin  of  the 
belief  in  the  "right  to  marry,"  that  belief  is 
a  powerful  factor  in  social  life.     It  is,  like 


so  many  influential  myths,  probably  the 
product  of  urgent  desire  in  conflict  with 
increasing  social  responsibility.  We  can 
easily  see  that  there  is  no  substance  under 
it  to  furnish  ultimate  validity. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  no  inborn, 
inalienable  rights  of  this  character  in  the 
sub-human  world.  It  seems  true  that  na- 
ture seeks  the  continuance  of  life.  It  is 
undeniable  that,  in  the  bi-sexual  realm,  this 
result  is  secured  through  the  device  of  sex 
union  alone.  It  is  indisputable  that  there  is 
a  mighty,  deeply-rooted  pull  toward  union. 
But  these  admissions  do  not  prove  anything 
with  respect  to  any  "rights"  to  consummate 
it.  There  can  be  no  such  right  for  there  is 
no  power  outside  the  organisms  that  can 
enforce  it.  No  species  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, of  which  every  single  member  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  propagation.  In  all 
lower  species  any  member  gratifies  its 
desires  if  it  can.  But  there  are  many  chances 
of  failure  and  there  are  many  failures.  The 
members  of  its  own  order  may,  and  often 
do,  deny  it  sex  satisfaction  by  fighting  it  oif. 
Or  the  members  of  some  other  species  may 
deny  it  this  expression  by  eating  it.  And 
there  is  no  appeal  from  this  arrangement, 
for  there  is  nothing  authoritative  on  the 
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outside  to  which  any  appeal  could  be  made. 
There  is  a  struggle  for  propagation  as  well 
as  for  existence  in  the  sub-human  world — 
and  many  fail.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
in  pre-human  organic  evolution  that  could 
furnish  the  basis  for  a  doctrine  of  natural 
rights. 

In  the  second  place  there  are  no  inaliena- 
ble, that  is  to  say,  natural,  rights  to  marry 
in  the  primitive  human  order.  As  far  back 
as  we  can  go  in  the  history  of  man  we  find 
no  authority  established  for  the  purpose  of 
guaranteeing  to  everyone  the  opportunity 
for  propagational  expression  of  the  sex 
impulse.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  regula- 
tory or  restrictive  devices  without  number. 
In  some  primitive  tribes  the  young  men  are 
required  to  undergo  tests  of  bravery  as  a 
prerequisite  to  marriage:  and  this  plan  has 
a  selectional  effect  against  cowards.  In 
other  tribes,  the  young  men  are  obligated  to 
capture  a  wife  from  a  neighboring  tribe: 
this  eliminates  weaklings.  In  others  again, 
there  are  strict,  inviolable  regulations  about 
marrying  within  or  without  the  group  as  the 
case  may  be:  this  prevents  inbreeding  and 
the  dissipation  of  property.  And  whatever 
rights  the  young  braves  secure  are  absolutely 
conditional  upon  scrupulous  conformance 
to  the  regulations.  Rights  and  duties  are 
nicely  balanced.  If  they  disobey  in  any 
particular  they  are  often  deprived  of  all 
rights  whatsoever. 

Such  long-established  arrangements  have 
tended  to  fix  and  preserve  an  equality 
between  privileges  and  resp'onsibilities,  be- 
tween what  the  tribe  might  expect  from  the 
individual  and  what  the  individual  might 
expect  from  the  tribe.  In  particular,  the 
rights  to  marry  were  subject  to  redistribu- 
tion according  to  the  needs  at  any  time. 
"The  positive  history  of  marriage  shows 
that  it  has  always  been  made  and  enveloped 
in  the  mores."  It  is  certain  that  ethnog- 
raphy and  history  do  not  provide  a  basis 
for  the  doctrine  that  there  are  natural  rights 
to  marry. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  satisfactory  basis 
for  such  a  belief  in  modern  society.  Many 
factors  are  continually  operative  to  under- 


mine this  notion.  And  yet  it  persists.  But 
it  is  surely  folly  to  continue  talking  about, 
and  basing  action  upon,  what  is  thoroughly 
alienable  and  is  alienated  every  day.  For 
example,  death  takes  away  annually  nearly 
half  a  million  children  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  one  year.  If  able  to  reflect  on  the 
fact,  they  might  well  make  a  protest  again?; 
having  life  alienated.  Then  a  great  arm 
slips  into  the  dark  valley  before  maturit} 
We  never  speak  of  these  as  being  deprive^, 
of  marriage  rights.  Thousands  of  persons 
are  killed  annually  and  so  miss  the  satis- 
faction of  this  particular  privilege.  In  addi- 
tion, many  are  insane,  many  have  loath- 
some diseases,  many  have  disagreeable  de- 
formities, all  of  which  repel  the  opposite  sex 
and  thus  narrow  down  or  prohibit  sex 
relations.  Yet  we  never  deplore  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  marry.  We  are  very  glad 
they  do  not.  Others  again  are  prevented 
by  economic  insecurity,  class,  race,  and 
language  barriers.  These  appear  to  have  no 
inalienable  rights  and  we  do  not  regret  the 
fact.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  social 
organization  that  such  an  important  right 
can  be  alienated. 

So  if  any  persons  have  natural  rights  the 
must  be  found  outside  these  groups.     Bu- 
the  support  here  is  just  as  insecure.     No 
power  outside  themselves  forces  them  into , 
marriage — exceptional    cases    being    noted  i 
of  course.     The  most  that  can  be  said  is 
that    our    society    allows    them    to    marr} 
Excepting  certaii;i  minor  limitations,  peopi 
are   free   to   follow   their   inclinations.     S 
much  do  we  believe  in  freedom  that  our 
attitude  has  been  almost  negative  at  this 
point.     Society  exerts  no  pressure  until  it 
own  interests  are  at  stake. 

In  spite  of  such  considerations  larc 
numbers  of  people  are  violently  protestin 
against  certain  newer  eugenic  proposals  t 
safeguard  the  function  which,  after  work 
is  most  important.  Many  persons  hav 
been  brought  up  to  accept  their  social 
privileges  as  if  they  had  cost  nothing,  as  if 
they  were  the  direct  gifts  of  nature.  The 
seem  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  th;i 
these   rights  or  privileges  get  into  societ; 
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;«rithout  effort  on  the  part  of  anybody. 
\nd  resting  calmly  at  this  point  they  refuse 
:o  examine  their  basis  and  oppose  any  cur- 
:ailments.  This  seems  to  be  particularly 
:rue  with  respect  to  marriage.  Falsely 
issuming  that  marriage  has  always  been 
ree,  they  resist  the  attachment  thereto  of 
jocial  costs. 

We  have  seen  that  one  ground  of  this 
opposition  is  false  logic.  There  is  another 
md  that  is  sensuality.  And  of  course 
lothing  can  be  done  for  those  who  will  not 
)r  cannot  control  their  sex  impulses  except 
:o  separate  them  from  the  group.  For  those 
ifv^ho  are  ignorant  of  the  history  of  marriage 
5r  reason  falsely  on  the  facts  they  have, 
something  may  be  done  by  education.  It 
:s  possible  to  show  that  the  race  has  never 
depended  for  its  continuance  upon  the 
anion  of  all  its  members.  Every  race  has 
;ived  to  this  present  hour  because  some  of 
ts  members  united  and  perpetuated  a  good 
leritage.  And  that  is  the  way  progress  must 
DC  made.  Only  instead  of  rather  arbitrary 
and  often  dogmatic  rules,  such  as  primitive 
peoples  have,  we  shall  have  regulations 
oased  upon  the  positive  results  of  experience. 

It  ought  to  be  clear  to  everybody  by  this 
time  that  certain  proposals  for  the  limita- 
tion of  the  right  to  marry  do  not  constitute 
a  new  and  startling  departure  from  the 
course  of  social  evolution.  It  is  obvious  that 
writh  increasing  density  of  population,  society 
must  grant  its  privileges  with  more  and 
more  discrimination.  There  is  a  growing 
determination  to  withhold  favors  from  those 
who  will  not  assume  responsibilities.  Other- 
wise we  shall  gradually  become  bankrupt. 
We  have  laws  against  suicide  in  an  endeavor 
to  protect  people  from  themselves.  The 
thousands  of  statutes  prohibiting  murder, 
theft,  and  so  on,  express  the  group's  inten- 
tion to  protect  people  from  their  fellows. 
And  lately  we  have  a  resumption  of  the 
effort — already  noticed  among  primitive  peo- 
ple— to  protect  people  from  their  progenitors. 
This  movement  has  in  it  the  greatest  prom- 
ise, for  it  contains  the  germs  of  the  others. 

Now  such  legislation,  and  the  whole 
movement  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  a  thorough- 


going repudiation  of  the  old  doctrine  of 
natural  rights.  It  is  a  more  explicit  denial 
of  the  rights  of  any  couple  to  make  the 
gratification  of  their  own  impulses  a  justifi- 
cation of  positive  wrong  to  their  offspring. 
We  are  not  more  helpless  than  the  ancients 
in  accomplishing  this  task.  What  has  been 
done  by  unenlightened  peoples  by  arbitrary 
methods  and  for  an  indefinite  purpose  can 
surely  be  brought  to  pass  by  enlightened 
peoples  with  scientific  methods  for  a  definite 
purpose.  And  the  definite  purpose  is  just 
this:  to  reduce  as  the  years  pass  the  enor- 
mous burden  of  defectives  without  at  the 
same  time  doing  violence  to  a  developing 
moral  standard. 

But  suppose  young  people  refuse  to  be 
guided  by  wiser  social  councils  in  this  matter 
— what  then?  It  seems  trivial  to  ask  such  a 
question  but  the  notion  of  unlimited  rights 
is  still  current.  The  plain  answer  is  that 
they  cannot  refuse.  They  must  submit  or 
withdraw.  If  they  are  harming  society  and 
refuse  to  stop  they  must  be  isolated  in  some 
fashion  or  other.  They  must  be  placed 
where  there  are  no  rewards  of  social  life. 
They  might  have  the  opportunity  of  under- 
standing what  life  would  be  like  without 
social  advantages. 

In  civilized  society  people  are  not  allowed 
to  manufacture  bombs  and  set  them  around 
for  unsuspecting  people  to  toy  with  and 
get  blown  to  atoms.  And  yet  brutal,  dis- 
eased, and  ignorant  human  beings  are 
allowed  to  produce  other  human  beings 
who  become  the  origin  of  concussions  which 
shatter  the  social  fabric.  It  is  no  longer  a 
sufficient  excuse  that  the  makers  of  bombs 
do  not  know  what  they  are  about.  It  is  no 
longer  a  sufficient  excuse  that  persons  wish- 
ing to  marry  do  not  understand  what  is 
involved. 

Doubtless  it  would  furnish  much  de- 
praved amusement  for  some  to  have  the 
privilege  of  scattering  explosives  about  in 
the  common  ways  of  men.  Certainly  it 
gratifies  the  base  desires  of  many  persons 
to  have  the  group  ignore  their  vicious  con- 
tracts and  have  the  clergy  bless  them.  Of 
the  two  practices,  however,  the  tainting  of 
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the  human  stock  at  its  source  is  incompar- 
ably the  more  wicked.  Yet  the  former  is 
rigidly  prohibited  while  the  latter  is  not 
decently  guarded. 

Marriage  is  a  device  to  preserve  and  build 
up  the  race.  The  value  to  human  aims  of  a 
wholesome  family  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Hence  when  we  discover,  by  many  infallible 


proofs,  that  marriage  neither  preserves  nor 
builds  up  the  race,  it  is  high  time  to  draw 
the  lines  ever  more  severely  about  the 
privilege.  The  family  must  be  saved  from 
the  hands  of  its  spoilers.  The  tainted  pro- 
creators  must  be  black-listed.  The  most 
sacred  rights  of  men  become  the  grossest 
wrongs  when  abused. 


THE  CASE  WORKER'S  RESPONSIBILITY  TOWARD 
THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE  PROBLEM 

LESLEY  W.  FUNKHOUSER 

Research    Secretary,    New    Tork    Charity   Organization  Society 


DOES  venereal  disease  figure  as  an 
important  element  in  the  task  of  the 
case  worker?  If  so,  how  should  she 
be  equipped  to  handle  this  problem  and 
what  are  her  duty  and  responsibility  toward 
it?  These  are  questions  which  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society  has  been 
attempting  to  answer  during  the  past  year. 
The  feeling  has  been  growing  more  and  more 
insistent  among  case  workers  that  venereal 
disease  constitutes  a  knotty  problem  in  social 
work,  and  that  the  channels  through  which  it 
may  be  handled  are  more  or  less  disorganized 
and  ineffectual.  As  a  result  of  a  special  re- 
quest from  its  own  staif,  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  in  192 1  created  a  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Venereal  Disease^  to  make  a  six 
months'  intensive  research  study  of  the  sub- 
ject from  case  record  material.  The  re- 
search worker  read  about  400  cases  where 
venereal  disease  figured  as  a  problem;  she 
visited  numerous  clinics  and  hospitals  and 
interviewed  various  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

The  facts  obtained  from  this  study  were 
most  illuminating'.  They  indicated  that 
venereal  disease  is  a  vitally  important  prob- 
lem in  case  work.  It  figured  in  6  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  cases  under  the  care 
of  the  Society  during  the  fiscal  year,  and 
appeared  as  the  chief  cause  for  financial  need 
in  42  per  cent  of  this  6  per  cent.  Aside  from 
the  economic  consideration,  these  venereal 

'The  members  of  this  Sub-Committee  are  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Richard  Childs,  chairman;  Oscar  Lowenstein, 
Dr.  Alec  N.  Thomson,  Miss  Elizabeth  Dutcher,  Miss 
Veronica  O.  Wilder,  and  Miss  Clare  M.  Tousley. 


disease  cases  also  involved  most  complicated; 
social  and  medical  factors,  such  as  immoral- 
ity, feeblemindedness,  desertion,  and  so  or 
There    was    definite    evidence    that    soci 
workers  were  not  handling  the  task  ad 
quately.    They  did  not  recognize  the  disea 
when  they  encountered  it  in  the  home  and.i 
even  when  they  recognized  it,  they  failed  tc ; 
understand  its  various  complicating  factors.) 
There  is  no  question  but  what  social  workers  | 
can  contribute  in  large  measure  toward  t^' 
improvement  of  the  entire  venereal  disea 
situation  by  their  handling  of  the  individu 
case.    The  study  indicated  several  ways 
which   such   a   contribution   can   be   mac 
Case  workers  should  be  equipped  to  recog- 
nize the  disease  when  they  meet  it,  and  t-^ 
give  the  patient  and  his  family  compk 
and  intelligent  assistance  in  the  home; 
know  the  resources  of  the  community  whiv 
are  organized  to  deal  with  the  problem,  ai 
co-operate  with  them;  and  to  agitate  con-j 
tinually  for  an  improvement  in  the  sitip- 
tion  through  legislation  or  a  general  poli^ 
of  education. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  responsibility  ^■ 
the  social  worker  in  dealing  with  the  patieni! 
as  he  is  met  in  the  home.    As  a  prerequisi' 
to  this,  she  must  have  such  a  ground  work 
knowledge  regarding  venereal  disease  as  c 
be  obtained  from  the  reading  of  books  liki 
Today^s    World    Problem    in   Disease   Prf 
vention,  by  John  H.  Stokes,  and  the  Priv 
pies  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  VVillian: 
Osier.    Such  a  basis  of  information  will  noi 
equip  her  to  make  a  diagnosis — indeed  si 
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lust  guard  against  any  appearance  of  as- 
jming  such  knowledge — but  she  can  recog- 
ize  suspicious  symptoms,  and  may  thus  be 
ble  to  convince  the  patient  of  his  need  for 
are  and  to  reason  with  him  if  he  is  obstinate, 
he  should  know,  for  example,  that  gen- 
ral  shiftlessness  in  men,  pelvic  trouble  in 
'omen,  and  malnutrition,  debility,  and  a 
istory  of  minor  illnesses  in  children  consti- 
ate  danger  signals.  In  order  to  direct  the 
atient  to  a  responsible  agency  for  examina- 
on  and  treatment,  she  must  know  the 
arious  hospital  and  clinic  facilities  in  the 
eighborhood  and  be  able  to  evaluate  them, 
he  should  encourage,  by  referring  people  to 
hem,  such  clinics  as  provide  separate  rooms 
Dr  the  sexes,  an  adequate  staff  of  doctors 
nd  nurses,  a  competent  social  worker,  rea- 
onable  fees,  adequate  equipment,  and  fa- 
ilities  for  the  hospital  care  of  special  cases. 
Vhen  she  has  secured  the  initial  medical 
ttention  for  the  patient,  she  must  co-oper- 
te  with  the  clinic  in  the  questions  of  follow 
p  care  for  him  and  for  his  family,  and  the 
djustment  of  conditions  in  the  home. 

This  matter  of  co-operation  between 
linic  and  case  worker  is  particularly  impor- 
ant  and  at  the  present  time  does  not  seem 
a  the  majority  of  instances  to  be  worked 
lut  to  the  best  advantage.  Friction  is  due 
n  some  measure  to  the  attitude  of  social 
rorkers  themselves.  They  are  inclined  to 
ake  a  patient  to  the  doctor  with  an  order  for 
.  Wassermann  test  and  no  accompanying  ex- 
)lanation.  In  many  cases  they  confuse  the 
noral  and  medical  issues,  or  forget  the  con- 
idential  nature  of  a  diagnosis  and  in  this 
v^ay  cause  the  clinic  great  embarrassment. 
Jntil  social  workers  learn  to  act  in  a  sug- 
;estive  rather  than  in  a  dictatorial  capacity 
ind  to  maintain  a  position  subordinate  to  the 
nedical  work  of  the  clinic,  they  cannot  hope 
or  co-operation  in  return.  Their  attitude 
;oward  the  patient  should  be  scientific 
ather  than  sentimental,  and  they  should 
"espect  the  rules  of  the  individual  hospital 
n  the  matter  of  referring  patients  and 
securing    diagnoses. 

But  what  Is  the  legitimate  use  which  the 
social  worker  should   make  of  the  clinic? 

[ 


She  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
doctor  and  medical  social  worker  to  obtain 
from  them  such  information  as  is  vital  to 
her  case  work  job  and  to  assist  them  by 
helping  to  solve  the  social  problems  which 
appear  in  conjunction  with  the  medical. 
At  the  present  time  too  many  case  records 
are  filled  with  entries  concerning  venereal 
disease  patients  which  specify  the  kind  of 
treatment  he  is  receiving,  dates  of  treat- 
ment, Wassermann  reactions,  and  other 
such  constantly  changing  factors.  After 
all,  the  information  of  vital  concern  relates 
to  the  more  important  prognoses,  such  as 
the  degree  of  the  patient's  infectiousness, 
the  probability  of  his  becoming  infectious, 
his  need  for  treatment  or  subsequent  ex- 
amination, the  probability  of  cure  and 
restoration  to  full  or  partial  industrial 
capacity  (if  ability  to  work  has  been  im- 
paired), the  limitations  as  to  employment, 
and  so  on.  These  questions  are  fundamen- 
tal in  determining  case  work  plans  for  the 
family.  Is  Mr.  A's  condition  such  that  he 
will  always  be  unable  to  work  and  therefore 
constitute  a  liability  in  the  family,  or  can  he 
be  expected  at  some  time  to  become  self- 
supporting?  Should  he  be  removed  from 
the  home  because  he  is  a  menace  to  his 
family?  Is  he  an  institutional  case?  Can 
he  work  and,  if  so,  is  his  present  employ- 
ment suitable?  Once  these  facts  are  known, 
the  social  worker  can  not  only  do  her  own 
case  work  on  a  sounder  basis,  but  she  can 
assist  the  doctor  in  his  work.  If  the  patient 
cannot  support  his  family,  she  can  help  him 
temporarily  during  his  period  of  treatment. 
If  his  work  becomes  unsuitable  because  of 
his  condition,  she  can  find  lighter  employ- 
ment. If  he  is  ignorant  as  to  the  potential 
menace  which  he  is  to  his  family,  she  can 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  hygiene  in  the  home. 
If  the  clinic  has  no  social  worker  or  follow 
up  system  for  its  patients,  she  can  act  as  the 
agent  to  bring  in  the  patient's  family  for 
examination  and  see  to  it  that  he  him- 
self returns  regularly  for  treatment.  Case 
workers  should  continually  review  their 
cases  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  giving 
relief  where  the  venereal  disease  factor  is 
215] 
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neglected,  and  that  they  are  not  "closing" 
cases  leaving  a  venereal  disease  factor  still 
active  and  without  any  supervision.  These 
are  questions  of  policy  which  must  be  con- 
sidered carefully  and  worked  out  for  the 
individual  case  on  its  own  merits. 

The  final  responsibility  of  the  case  worker 
lies  in  her  knowledge  of  the  venereal  disease 
legislation  in  her  community,  and  her  co- 
operation with  the  public  health  and  other 
agencies  which  administer  it.  No  law  is 
effective  unless  it  is  well  enforced,  and  social 
workers  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  detect 
infringements  and  to  report  them.  If  no 
action  results,  they  should  feel  it  their 
responsibility  to  find  out  the  reason  and  try 
to  improve  the  situation.  If  the  legislation 
itself   is   inadequate,   they   should   register 


whole  heartedly  in  favor  of  a  revision  of,  o 
addition  to,  the  laws.  After  all,  the  ultimat 
aim  of  the  case  worker  is  to  destroy  the  nee 
for  her  work.  This  is  particularly  tru! 
with  respect  to  problems  caused  by  venerea 
disease.  She  should  be  equipped  to  recoj 
nize  the  venereal  disease  problem  and 
handle  it  intelligently.  Moreover,  h( 
experience  in  individual  cases  should  bi 
constantly  before  her  as  an  index  of  moi! 
basic  community  conditions  which  mat' 
such  cases  possible.  She  should  be  coi 
stantly  analyzing  the  problem  so  as  i 
throw  her  weight  in  favor  of  any  education 
campaign  or  legislative  policy  which  w:; 
meet  the  situation.  It  is  only  in  this  wai 
that  her  case  work  will  make  its  greatei 
contribution  to  future  generations. 


SOME  COMMON  GROUND  IN  PROFESSIONAL 

ETHICS 

FRANCIS    H.    MCLEAN 

Field  Director,  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 


THE  issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence for  May,  1922,  which  is  devoted 
to  an  exposition  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Pro- 
fessions and  of  Business,  will  be  one  book  of 
reference  for  whatever  groups  may  in  the 
future  be  considering  the  question  of  ethics 
in  the  social  field  or  its  subdivisions.  In  some 
of  the  professions  we  observe  that  the  codes 
are  fairly  well  developed;  in  others  refor- 
mulations are  quite  evidently  needed;  in 
still  others  the  acceptance  of  formulations 
is  still  pending;  and  the  volume  before  us 
contains  both  the  accepted  and  the  pro- 
posed. We  social  workers  may  possibly 
borrow  from  them  all,  for  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  common  ground  work  of  principle 
which  may  eventually  be  worked  out  for 
all  codes  even  though  the  relationships  vary 
so  much. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  possibly 
basic  and  similar  canons,  with  the  proviso 
that  we  shall  not  distinguish  in  this  article 
between  commonly  accepted  codes,  codes 
accepted  by  geographical  or  other  groups 
within  the  profession,  and  proposed  codes. 


Personal  Conduct 

Take  the  matter  of  personal  conduct  1 
entirely  apart  from  professional  conduc' 
The  physician  "must  keep  himself  pure 
character  and  conform  to  a  high  standard  ; 
morals  .  .  .  conducting  himself  with  pi' 
priety  in  his  profession  and  in  all  the  actio 
of  his  life." 

"A  nurse  can  best  do  honor  to  her 
elation  by  her  personal  conduct,  and  b] 
high  character  of  her  professional  wc 

The  dentist  "should  avoid  everythinj 
language   and   conduct   calculated    to 
honor  his  profession." 

The  ethics  of  the  American  Associj 
of  Engineers  read  "and  he  should  remei 
that  his  own  character  and  conduct  rel 
honor,  or  the  reverse  upon  the  professid 

"A  librarian  .  .  .  cannot  carelessly  chj 
his    company,    nor   indulge   in    habits 
tastes  that  offend  the  social  or  moral  ser 

Thus  we  find  established  a  recognitic 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  high  stan< 
of  personal  conduct  so  that  the  commu| 
may  be  ready  to  entrust  us  with  the  tei 
nical  tasks  which  are  ours.     Behind  this 
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realization  that  the  uninformed  or  those 
utside  the  profession  cannot  accurately 
jst  professional  conduct  except  where  it  is 
agrantly  unprofessional;  hence  the  re- 
uirement  that  at  least  integrity  of  charac- 
2r  as  well  as  skill  shall  be  in  the  practitioner 
)  begin  with. 

It  is  because  the  practitioner  may  more 
uickly  detect  the  dishonorable  conduct  of 
is  fellow  practitioner  than  any  one  else 
lat  we  see  in  the  codes  the  stern  insistence 
lat  no  one  shall  avoid  the  unpleasant  duty 
f  bringing  to  book  those  who  are  at  fault. 

"The  pharmacist  should  expose  any 
Drrupt  or  dishonest  conduct  of  any  member 
f  his  profession  which  comes  to  his  certain 
^nowledge." 

!  "Lawyers  should  expose  without  fear  or 
ivor  before  the  proper  tribunals  corrupt  or 
ishonest  conduct." 

I  "Physicians  should  expose  without  fear 
r  favor,  before  the  proper  medical  or  legal 
ribunals,  corrupt  or  dishonest  conduct  of 
lembers  of  the  profession.  Every  physician 
hould  aid  in  safeguarding  the  profession 
gainst  the  admission  to  its  ranks  of  those 
/ho  are  unfit  or  unqualified  because  defi- 
ient  either  in  moral  character  or  education." 

In  none  of  the  codes,  sad  to  say,  is  there 
^ference  to  any  responsibility  toward  rid- 
ing the  profession  of  even  absolute  incom- 
etency.  We  see  in  the  physician's  code  a 
eference  to  keeping  incompetency  out,  but 
nil  not  the  professional  codes  of  the  future 
ecognize  responsibility  extending  in  the  di- 
;ection  of  dealing  with  the  rankest  of  incom- 
etency,  as  one  part  of  professional  respon- 
ibility  toward  the  community  as  a  whole? 

lelationships  to  Agencies  'Through  Which 
We  Practice 
Some,  though  not  all,  of  the  professions 
ave  relationships  corresponding  to  those 
xisting  between  social  workers  and  the  so- 
ial  agencies  upon  whose  stag's  they  are 
erving.  One  profession,  the  legal,  now  finds 
ome  of  its  most  difficult  ethical  problems 
entered  around  the  relation  between  cor- 
>orations  and  their  regularly  salaried  legal 
taffs.    Although  corporations  are  governed 


by  motives  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  social  agencies,  with  us,  as  with  them, 
good  motives  may  lead  to  the  absolute 
throttling  of  good  work.  However,  the 
lawyer  has  in  addition  his  relationship  as  an 
officer  of  the  court.  The  canon  of  ethics  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  has  this  with 
reference  to  this  relationship:  "It  is  the 
duty  of  the  lawyer  to  maintain  towards  the 
Courts  a  respectful  attitude,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  temporary  incumbent  of  the 
judicial  office,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  supreme  importance.  Judges,  not  being 
wholly  free  to  defend  themselves,  are  pecu- 
liarly entitled  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
Bar  against  unjust  criticism  and  clamor. 
Whenever  there  is  proper  ground  for  serious 
complaint  of  a  judicial  officer,  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  to  submit  his  grievances  to  the 
proper  authorities." 

Another  canon  emphasizes  the  duty  of 
the  lawyers,  with  reference  to  the  selection 
of  judges,  not  only  to  protest  against  the 
selection  of  the  unsuitable  but  to  encourage 
selection  of  the  fit.  This  is  a  bit  of  de- 
mocracy in  a  quite  unexpected  field  which 
may  have  its  implications  for  ours.  Far 
more  pertinent,  however,  are  the  standards 
in  other  fields: 

"A  teacher  should  never  violate  a  con- 
tract." 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
profession  in  a  school  system  to  recognize 
the  legal  authority  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  to  be  loyal  to  its  policies  established  in 
accordance  therewith.  If,  however,  the 
attitude  of  a  school  board  should  clearly 
and  persistently  be  such  as  to  prevent  the 
members  of  the  profession  employed  by  it 
from  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils, 
and  if  repeated  efforts  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion have  been  without  avail,  then  an  ap- 
peal should  be  made  to  the  Commission  on 
Professional  Ethics."^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  family 
social  work  field  an  organization  correspond- 
ing to  such  a  commission  has  just  been 
created  to  deal  with  similar  problems  arising 

^Extracts  from  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Education  Association,  1920. 
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in  that  field.  This  is  a  Committee  on 
Ethics  of  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work. 

Mr.  Charles  Knowles  Bolton's  proposed 
revised  code  for  librarians  suggests  that 
"when  a  librarian  cannot  in  his  dealings 
with  the  public  be  entirely  loyal  to  a  policy 
which  is  clearly  upheld  by  his  trustees,  he 
should  indicate  to  the  public,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  reasons  for  this  policy  without 
expressing  his  own  opinion;  he  should  also 
explain  his  position  to  the  board,  and  in 
an  extreme  case  offer  to  resign."  On  the 
other  hand,  "he  should  not  chafe  if  the 
trustees  as  a  body  feel  called  upon  from  time 
to  time  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in 
them  as  guardians  of  the  public  interest." 

Probably  in  the  social  field  we  shall  build 
something  along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canon  with  protest  by  resignation  coming 
after  consultation  with  a  professional  com- 
mittee, but  with  the  idea  that  only  the  most 
serious  and  obvious  limitations  upon  pro- 
fessional work  shall  require  such  consulta- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  codes  in  these 
fields  will  undoubtedly  impress  upon  us  the 
fact  that  in  the  social  field  we  must  rec- 
ognize and  feel  that  loyalty  to  our  own 
agency  is  a  part  of  loyalty  to  our  profession. 

Participation 
However,  we  shall  recognize  this  loyalty 
the  more  clearly  as  a  part  of  the  larger 
loyalty  when  the  idea  of  joint  and  equal 
participation  of  board,  executive,  officer 
and  staff  in  policy-making  and  administra- 
tion (which  will  undoubtedly  be  imbedded 
in  the  codes  of  some  at  least  of  the  groups  in 
the  social  field)  shall  gain  headway.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  only  one  group 
whose  ethics  are  touched  upon  in  the 
volume  before  us  has  brought  out  this 
principle  of  participation.  Committee  T  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  submitted  a  report  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  1920,  which 
enunciated  the  principle  that  a  conference 
committee  of  faculties  should  be  present  at 
all  meetings  of  boards,  that  the  president 
of  a  university  should  be  nominated  by  a 


joint  committee  consisting  of  trustees  and 
faculty,  that  the  faculties  should  have  a 
recognized  voice  in  the  preparation  of  the! 
annual  budget  and  that  they  should  be  theb 
legislative  body  for  all  matters  concerning  the  ' 
educational  policy  of  a  university.  We  under- 
stand that  the  exact  form  of  some  of  these 
organization  principles  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  the  Association  but  the  principle 
of  participation  has  been  absolutely  adopted. 

Professional   Relations    Between    Staff   and 
Executive 

Closely   allied   to   relation   with  our  or- 
ganization   is    relation    between    staff   and 
executive,    a    relationship   which    must  be 
developed  along  partnership  ideals  rather  ; 
than  of  employer  and  employee,  though  of  [l 
course    on    the    side    of    execution    certain- 
people  have  to  be  entrusted  with  certain:? 
definite   responsibilities.     The   partnership  1; 
idea  is  clearly  recognized  in  Committee  T's 
report    to    the    American    Association    of 
University  Professors.      The  Pennsylvania 
code  for  teachers  reads: 

"Each  member  of  the  system  shall  be 
given  opportunity  to  collaborate  in  the| 
solution  of  professional  problems;  but  when 
a  policy  is  finally  determined,  it  shall  be 
loyally  supported  by  all." 

Outside  of  the  teaching  groups  there  is  no 
contribution  under  this  head,  and  it  is  of 
added  interest  to  recall  that  those  who  hav 
been  putting  forth  the  idea  of  participatic 
in   the    social    field    have  most  frequent! 
claimed   similarity   in    fundamental    ideals  | 
and  relationship  with  universities  or  othe-" 
institutions  of  learning. 

On  Keeping  Up  with  One^s  Profession 
In  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  par-j 
ticipation  in  the  policy-making  activities  o^ 
our    organizations,    already    strongly    en 
phasized  in  current  thinking,  we  must  nolj 
lose  sight  of  another  phase  of  ethics  which 
is  by  no  means  too  highly  regarded  in  tl. 
social   field    today.      That   is   the   duty  < 
keeping  up  with  one's  profession  by  stud} 
by  contributing  to  its  store  of  formulate 
experience    and    discovery    and    by    main- 
taining professional  contacts. 
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Curiously  enough,  in  the  old  code  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
(adopted  in  1852),  the  second  of  these  is 
stressed  in  a  rather  forceful  way:  "As  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  predecessors 
for  the  researches  and  observations  which 
have  so  far  advanced  our  scientific  art,  we 
hold  that  every  apothecary  and  druggist  is 
bound  to  contribute  his  mite  toward  the 
same  fund  by  noting  the  new  ideas  and 
phenomena  which  may  occur  in  the  course 
of  his  business,  and  publishing  them,  when 
of  sufficient  consequence,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  profession."  In  the  new  proposed 
code  his  duty  is  to  perfect  and  enlarge  his 
professional  knowledge  as  well  as  to  con- 
tribute to  that  of  others. 

The  physician  should  associate  himself 
with  medical  societies,  "and  contribute  his 
time,  energy  and  means"  in  order  that  the 
standards  of  the  profession  may  be  "exalt- 
ed," "its  sphere  of  usefulness  extended, 
and  the  advancement  of  medical  science 
promoted."  There  is  nothing  in  the  medi- 
cal code,  however,  which  implies  the  need 
of  study  as  well  as  of  contributing  to  and 
associating  with  medical  societies,  perhaps 
because  the  spur  already  exists — for  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  going  through  epic 
dramas  of  new  discoveries  and  new  theories. 

The  Pennsylvania  code  for  teachers  has 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  statements: 

"Every  member  of  the  profession  should 
be  a  progressive  student  of  education.  To 
this  end  he  should  be  a  thoughtful  reader  of 
educational  literature,  should  attend  and 
participate  in  educational  meetings,  should 
engage  in  such  experimentation  and  collec- 
tion of  data  as  will  test  the  value  of  educa- 
tional theories  and  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  a  scientific  basis  for  educational  practice, 
and  should  be  willing  to  give  to  his  fellow 
members  the  benefits  of  his  professional 
knowledge  and  experience." 

Even  the  much  maligned  questionnaire 
from  a  national  or  state  organization  gains 
sanctity  with  such  a  statement,  does  it  not? 
Should  not  association  with  state  and  na- 
tional organizations  and  with  other  profes- 
sional groupings,   together  with  individual 
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study  of  current  literature  and  periodicals, 
be  among  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  so- 
cial work  code?  The  number  of  cases  of  ar- 
rested or  suspended  individual  development 
in  the  social  field  has  been  far  too  large. 
They  are  all  due  to  the  failure  to  recognize 
that  by  becoming  the  bound  slave  of  our  job 
we  do  it  less  and  less  efficiently.  We  need 
the  perspective  and  the  inflowing  know- 
ledge, even  the  answering  of  question- 
naires, if  we  are  not  following  a  bit  of 
original  research  ourselves,  in  order  to 
measure  up  to  our  everyday  responsibilities. 

Standard  of  Living 

But  if  the  community  and  the  agencies 
with  which  we  work  may  rightfully  demand 
these  and  other  standards  from  us,  we  on 
the  other  hand  have  the  right  to  demand — 
and  to  make  the  demand  a  part  of  our  code 
of  ethics — a  recompense  which  shall  yield  a 
proper  standard  of  living. 

The  Pennsylvania  teacher's  code  reads: 

"To  attain  maximum  efficiency  the  com- 
pensation must  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
live  upon  a  scale  befitting  his  place  in  so- 
ciety, to  permit  the  necessary  expenditures 
for  professional  improvement,  and  to  make 
proper  provision  for  those  dependent  upon 
him,  and  for  himself  in  his  old  age." 

Most  of  this  could  be  adopted  for  the 
social  worker's  code,  except  that  we  should 
substitute  for  "to  live  upon  a  scale  be- 
fitting his  place  in  society"  something  to 
the  effect  that  there  must  be  possibilities  for 
a  well  rounded  life,  with  cultural  and  avo- 
cational  interests  outside  of  the  social  work 
field.  For  above  all  else  does  a  narrowing  of 
our  interests  and  outlook  handicap  our  work. 

These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  funda- 
mentals in  professional  ethics  which  seem 
to  find  their  place  in  more  than  one  code. 
Some  have  special  reference,  as  we  have 
said,  to  those  fields  in  which  practition- 
ers have  relations  with  the  organizations 
through  which  they  serve  and  to  which  they 
belong  for  the  time  being,  others  relate  to 
the  conduct  of  those  agencies  which  may  be 
considered  the  partners  of  the  workers 
themselves  in  the  social  enterprise. 
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and  mailed  to  the  General  Office,  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Checks  on  out-of-town  banks  should  include  ten  cents 
additional  for  exchange. 


EDITORIAL 

THE  FAMILY,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Salary  Schedules  and  the  Chicago  so- 
ciety, takes  the  initiative  in  presenting  to  its 
readers  a  recent  salary  schedule  adopted  by 
the  United  Charities  of  Chicago,  in  effect 
October  i,  1922. 

Necessarily  there  can  be  no  one  ideal  sal- 
ary schedule  for  societies  as  varied  in  organi- 


zation, geographical  location,  and  peculiar 
local  situation  as  are  the  member  societies 
of  the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work.  These  variations  pre- 
clude general  comparisons  but  the  Com- 
mittee has  found  it  possible  to  prepare  com- 
parable data  to  answer  specific  requests. 
There  have  been  growing  in  the  minds  of 
the  Committee  certain  ideals  toward  which 
the  makers  of  salary  schedules  should  pro- 
gress. In  its  last  annual  report,  the  Com- 
mittee calls  attention  to  one  as  follows: 

May  we  again  call  attention  to  the  wide  difference 
that  exists  in  many  societies  between  the  salary  of  the 
chief  executive  and  that  of  the  assistant  chief  executive? 
For  example,  in  a  progressive  city  paying  its  chief  execu- 
tive $4,500,  is  a  salary  of  $1,800  for  the  assistant  chief 
executive  and  case  supervisor  fair?  One  chief  executive 
who  is  thoughtful  about  the  matter  of  ratio  takes 
occasion  to  place  before  his  board,  whenever  a  question 
of  an  increase  in  his  own  salary  is  brought  up,  the 
matter  of  increases  for  his  assistant  and  for  the  financial 
secretary. 

We  are  glad  to  be  in  position  to  make  the 
Chicago  schedule  available  for  study  by  all 
interested  in  raising  the  standards  of  social 
work,  as  it  more  nearly  approximates  the 
ideals  referred  to  above  than  any  other  that 
has  come  to  our  attention.  D.  H.  H. 


Salary  Schedule  of  the   United  Charities  of  Chicago,  in  Effect  October  i,  ig22 

Position  Present  Salary 

General  Superintendent $6,( 

Assistant  General  Superintendent 4,5c 

Financial  Secretary ' 4,2c 

Minimum  Maximum  Rate  of  Period  oj 

Position                       ^                                                       Salary  Salary  Advance  Advance 

District  Superintendents^ $150.00  $200.00  $10.00  6  months 

Assistant  District  Superintendents 150.00 

Social  Case  Workers  and  Visiting  Housekeepers^ 100.00  150.00  10.00  6  months 

Stenographers  and  Financial  Clerks 80.00  125.00  10.00  6  months 

Interpreters 75-00  100.00  10.00  6  months 

Switchboard  Operators  and  File  Clerks 70.00  100.00  10.00  6  months 

^Advance  to  be  determined  by  the  General  Superin-  training  and  experience.    Advances  will  depend  upon 

tendent   and   the   Assistant   General   Superintendent.  the"  efficiency  of  the  case  worker  or  visiting  house- 

keeper.    These  advances  will  be  determined  by  the 

The  initial  salary  of  a  case  worker  or  a  visiting  house-  District  Superintendent,  the  Assistant  General  Super- 

keeper  will  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  previous  intendent  and  the  General  Superintendent.  ^ 
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RACIAL  FACTORS  IN  DESERTION 

CORIXNE    SHERMAN 

PART  IV.    THE  AMERICANS^ 


THE  twenty-one  cases  of  native  Ameri- 
can men  of  more  than  one  generation 
are  so  individual  that  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  omit  illustrative  cases  and  merely 
treat  generally  the  various  types  of  deserter 
involved. 

American  Characteristics 
It  may  be  in  order,  since  the  basic  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  foreign  groups  have 
been  emphasized,  to  make  a  brief  statement 
as  to  the  qualities  in  the  Americans  that  I 

i  have  taken  as  generally  representative,  re- 
garding those  men  who  lacked  them  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  type.    These  charac- 

'  teristics  are:  moderate  aggressiveness,  less 

i  than  in  the  Celts  and  more  than  in  the  Slavs; 
a  tendency  toward  well-considered,  pur- 
poseful action,  especially  in  comparison  with 
other  races,  along  material  lines;  great 
adaptability,  though  rather  to  new  situations 

!  and  ideas  than  to  other  persons;  and  extreme 
individualism,  finding  satisfaction  of  the 
gregarious  instinct  not  so  much  in  family, 

i  local  community,  or  racial  group  as  in  some 
voluntary  association  for  a  common  purpose, 

I  and  regarding  unfaithfulness  to  such  a  bond 
as  the  worst  infidelity. 

Classification  of  Deserters 
There  are  four  general  divisions  possible, 
on  the  basis  of  industrial  and  social  standards 
of  the  man's  family  and  his  reaction  to 
them:  Group  I  consists  of  men  from  fami- 
lies of  the  upper,  middle,  or  the  professional 
class,  who  have  had  educational  advantages 
but  who  fell  below  the  level  of  their  environ- 
ment and  were  regarded  by  their  people  as 
"black  sheep."  Group  II  includes  men  of 
slightly  lower  social  status  who,  for  a  time  at 
least,  lived  up  to  their  hereditary  standards. 
Group  III  presents  "sporting"  types  who 
move  in  circles  that  afford  them  few  moral 
safeguards  in  the  form  of  fixed  conventional 
standards.  Group  IV  comprises  men  of  the 
^For  discussions  of  the  Italians,  Slavs,  and  Irish,  see 
The  Family  for  October,  November,  and  December, 
1922,  respectively. 


laboring  or  of  the  lower  middle  class  who 
had  always  been  irresponsible  and  difficult 
to  deal  with.  Group  V  is  made  up  of  men  of 
definitely  bad  heredity  or  unusually  un- 
fortunate childhood:  the  sons  of  alcoholics, 
deserters  and  criminals,  many  of  them 
orphaned  atan  early  age. 

Group  I.  Black  Sheep 
Our  prodigals  are  not  of  the  sensational  variety — 
they  are  not  the  sons  of  millionaires  nor  have  they 
married  chorus  girls  or  manicurists.  Their  wives  with- 
out exception  are  Irish  women  of  the  ser\-ant  class,  as 
was  also  the  mother  of  one  man,  whose  father  was  a 
"black  sheep"  before  him.  One  of  the  four  married 
at  twenty-two,  having  met  his  bride  in  a  rooming 
house  where  he  stayed  while  taking  a  technical  course 
here,  and  his  action  may  be  ascribed  to  the  impulse 
of  a  slightly  subnormal  youth  away  from  home  and 
family  for  the  first  time;  but  the  others  were  already 
well  started  on  a  career  of  dissipation  and  petty  law- 
lessness and  were  sufficiently  mature  to  know  they  had 
no  right  to  risk  the  happiness  of  a  respectable  girl  who 
would  necessarily  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  such  a  union. 
The  girls  were  characteristically  attracted  both  by  the 
recklessness  and  the  signs  of  breeding  shown  by  their 
selfish  lovers  and  felt  that  they  were  "marr\'ing  above 
themselves,"  participating  in  a  finer  and  more  daring 
romance  than  their  prosaic  sisters  who  yielded  to  the 
attentions  of  plumbers  and  ix)licemen.  When  the 
awakening  came  tempers  ran  high  and  separation  soon 
became  inevitable.  The  women  then  found  themselves 
left  to  the  censure  of  their  own  relatives  and  the  some- 
what disdainful  pity  of  families  into  which  tliey  had 
married.  There  is  little  hope  of  a  permanent  recon- 
ciliation in  such  cases. 

Group  II.  Fairly  Responsible  Men 
Less  picturesque  but  more  hopeful  are  two  men  from 
substantial  middle  class  families  who  apparently 
married  with  good  intentions  and  who  certainly  were 
good  average  husbands  and  fathers  for  several  years 
afterward.  One  disappeared  just  after  a  severe  illness 
while  still  under  the  efiFect  of  a  powerful  drug  and  has 
never  been  found;  the  other  is  supporting  his  children 
while  suing  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  infidelity,  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  sufficient  evidence.  These  of 
course  are  not  the  sort  of  desertion  cases  which  usually 
come  to  the  C.  O.  S.,  but  they  illustrate  the  exceptional 
instances  in  which  a  family  society  is  called  upon  to 
assist  with  advice  and  the  practical  organization  of 
family  resources  in  such  a  situation. 

Group  III.  "Sporting"  Types 
Here  we  have  the  first  peculiarly  American  group, 
something  quite  different  from  any  of  our  other  clients; 
for  while  we  occasionally  have  black  sheep  and  re- 
spectable middle  class  deserters  from  other  lands  on  our 
records,  the  wives  of  foreign  representatives  of  the 
sporting  class  do  not  seem  to  seek  C.  O.  S.  assistance 
in  New  York.  The  Sicilian  devotees  of  pleasure  men- 
tioned in  an  earlier  article  are  a  different  genre,  having 
given  up  work  for  personal  amusement  rather  than, 
like  the  Americans,  having  turned  the  amusement  of 
themselves  and  others  into  a  serious  business.  All  four 
Americans  have  shown  energy,  versatility,  and  some 
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degree  of  cleverness.  Their  careers  are  most  varied. 
The  one  about  whose  life  we  know  least  was  an  or- 
ganizer for  a  fraternal  order  of  a  questionable  character 
and  absconded  with  the  funds  he  had  collected  for  it. 
A  second  is  the  son  of  a  newspaper  reporter  and  grew  up 
in  a  sporting  atmosphere.  At  first  he  was  active  in 
newspaper  work  but  gradually  came  to  work  less  and 
dissipate  more.  Number  three  began  his  working  life 
in  his  step-father's  skating  rink,  became  a  hotel  clerk, 
slid  rather  rapidly  down  the  scale  of  hotel  employees, 
changed  to  munition  work  as  more  exciting,  and 
finally  enlisted  in  the  army.  His  principal  interest  in 
life,  however,  has  been  gambling.  The  fourth,  who  has 
been  whisky  dealer,  hotel  keeper,  and  employee  of  an 
export  firm,  is  now  a  manager  of  prize  fights.  These 
men  have  had  no  stabilizing  community  of  relatives 
and  friends  behind  them  endeavoring  to  make  them 
conform  to  conventional  standards.  Their  environ- 
ment has  been  all  in  favor  of  frequent  change  and  the 
easy  shifting  of  responsibility.  Three  of  them  had 
married  women  they  had  no  particular  respect  for  and 
these  three  men  were  immoral.  They  are  all  four 
examples  of  what  happens  in  American  marital  rela- 
tionships when  the  man  has  the  racial  aggressiveness, 
shrewdness,  and  adaptability  without  self-control,  social 
responsibility,  or  personal  idealism.  In  comparison 
with  the  men  of  the  other  races  studied,  they  seem 
better  subjects  for  enlightened  court  action  than  for 
"family  rehabilitation." 

Group  IV.  Irresponsibles 
We  have  thus  classified  three  men  who  do  not  fit  in 
with  other  groups.  They  are  wanderers  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  trying  one  job  after  another  and  succeeding 
in  nothing.  Both  they  and  their  wives  came  from 
fairly  respectable  families  and  all  the  trouble  seems  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  man's  natural  inferiority. 
One  of  the  three  is  a  periodic  deserter  who  has  recently 
been  living  with  a  widow  as  her  husband;  the  habits 
of  the  other  two  are  such  that  their  wives  have  at  last 
repudiated  them  in  disgust.  They  are  the  black  sheep  of 
a  lower  class,  with  no  fitful  gleams  of  gentle  heritage 
but  on  the  other  hand  with  less  sense  of  personal  deg- 
radation. They  constitute  a  grave  problem  for  the 
psychologist. 

Group  V.  Men  Handicapped  by  Heredity  and 
Early  Environment 
The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  eight  men  in 
this  group  is  that  they  have  caused  less  trouble  than 
one  would  expect.  Born  of  alcoholic  fathers  and  over- 
taxed mothers,  several  of  them  orphaned  at  an  early  age 
and  brought  up  in  crowded  institutions,  or  passed  from 
one  person  to  another,  they  have  never  reached  any 
height  from  which  to  fall  and  consequently  have  few 
regrets.  They  have  married  low  grade  young  women, 
to  whom  they  were  naturally  attracted,  without  much 
thought  of  the  consequences  and  though  their  matri- 
monial adventures  have  resulted  in  much  sordidness — 
intemperance,  slovenliness,  poverty,  separation,  more 
or  less  immorality,  and  some  inferior  children — one 
finds  more  faithfulness  and  affection  than  among  the 
Slavs  and  a  lower  emotional  tension  than  among  the 
Irish.  These  men  meant  to  be  happy  on  their  own 
low  plane  and  at  first,  at  least,  meant  to  be  kind  to 
their  wives;  but  they  did  not  know  how  to  make  mar- 
ried life  a  success  and  they  could  not  keep  at  work 
steadily,  so  quarrels  and  desertions  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  When  brought  to  bay  in  court  they  show  a 
disposition  to  put  as  much  blame  as  possible  on  their 
wives  but  without  great  personal  bitterness.  Most  of 
them  are  fond  of  their  children.  They  are  not  pervert- 
ed, they  can  hardly  be  called  very  degenerate  morally, 
but  they  are  on  the  lowest  level  of  American  culture, 
just  above  the  definitely  subnormal — probably  they 


would  be  graded  as  morons  in  an  intelligence  test. 
They  do  not  greatly  question  the  forces  of  destiny, 
they  do  not  rebel  against  society  or  seek  to  change  or  to 
exploit  it;  they  simply  have  found  its  conventions  too 
heavy  a  burden  and  they  try,  rather  hopelessly,  to  slip 
out  from  under  and  then  prove  it  was  not  their  fault. 
They  are  the  weak,  shirking  step-children  of  our  civili- 
zation. 


PART  V.    THE  NEGROES 

SIXTEEN    cases  were  selected  for  the 
Negro  group,  as  typical  of  the  Negro 
marital  problems  with  which  a  family- 
society  has  to  deal. 

Nativity  and  Education 
The  couples  are  about  equally  divided 
between  natives  and  persons  of  foreign 
birth,  8  men  and  7  women  having  come 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  birthplaces  of 
one  man  and  his  wife  are  unknown;  one  man 
was  born  in  Albany;  all  the  rest  of  the 
natives  were  born  in  southern  states. 

We  have  little  definite  information  as  to 
the  education  of  these  people,  especially  the 
men.  Most  of  the  women  seem  to  have 
gone  only  part  way  through  grammar 
school.  One  man  was  educated  at  Hampton 
and  another  says  he  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Thus  far  the  deserters  studied  have  been 
men  who  have  recently  left  a  country  where 
their  race  established  itself  countless  genera- 
tions ago  and  gradually  evolved  a  distinct 
and  characteristic  civilization.  We  may 
think  at  first  of  Sicilian  laborers  or  Galician 
peasants  as  low  and  ignorant,  but  on  further 
inquiry  we  learn  that  their  races  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  sum  of  human 
achievement.  When  we  approach  the 
Negroes,  however,  we  find  a  race  that  has 
done  little  of  itself  at  home  but  that  has 
already  made  a  distinguished  success  in 
adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  others  in  a 
strange  land. 

African  Background 
Life  in  Africa  along  the  coasts  where  most 
of  the  slaves  were  captured  is  a  comparative- 
ly easy  matter  if  one  is  left  alone.  Edible 
plants  grow  readily,  the  simplest  form  of 
shelter  is  sufficient,  and  clothing  is  a 
decoration  rather  than  a  necessity.     Com- 
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panionship  is  sought  for  mutual  defense 
and  mutual  enjoyment,  not  primarily  for 
economic  reasons.  Women  are  pleasant  to 
have  about,  at  times,  and  moderately  useful 
for  agriculture,  weaving,  and  cooking;  but 
it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  men  to  get 
on  without  them  after  the  love-making  pe- 
riod, and  vice  versa.  Where  there  are  no 
real  homes,  home-keepers  and  home-makers 
naturally  are  infrequent. 

We  see  the  result  of  such  a  background  in  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  a  West  Indian  couple.  When  the  first 
child  was  two  years  old,  the  man  came  to  New  York. 
His  wife  followed  him  but  later  returned,  he  promising 
to  join  her.  He  did  not  do  so  and  she  came  back  here 
again.  They  have  not  lived  together  since.  After  two 
unsuccessful  attempts,  she  secured  a  court  order  for 
support.  Two  of  the  children  have  been  cared  for  at 
different  times  by  both  grandmothers.  At  present  all 
are  with  their  mother. 

This  woman  has  proved  herself  quite  capable  of 
securing  justice  in  this  country,  but  has  never  con- 
trived to  win  back  her  husband,  as  an  Italian  wife  in 
her  position  would  almost  certainly  have  done. 

Slavery  and  Rural  Life 
The  influence  of  their  owners  later  on 
somewhat  raised  the  standards  of  these 
easy-going  savages  but  it  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  effect  great  permanent  improve- 
ment. If,  as  Kelly  Miller  states,'  "every 
well-ordered  plantation  was  a  school  in 
which  were  taught  the  crude  elements  of 
civilization,"  it  was  a  school  in  which  Man, 
not  Nature,  was  head  master,  for  the  climate 
was  generally  such  that  the  Negro  could 
continue  his  former  habits  with  such  super- 
ficial changes  as  were  necessary  to  propitiate 
the  white  rulers  of  his  destiny.  Further- 
more, the  new  standards  imposed  were 
affected  by  individual  caprice  and  change  of 
ownership.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  present 
day  negro  in  rural  districts,  brought  up 
without  the  plantation  discipline  of  his 
grandfather,  seeing  less  and  less  of  white 
men  as  the  latter  are  drawn  to  the  cities,  and 
finding  few  and  meager  opportunities  for 
education  in  his  own  neighborhood,  often 
slips  back  into  primitive  ways. 

Adaptation  to  Urban  Conditions 
At  last  the  Negroes  have  been  caught  in 
the  maelstrom  of  modern  life.     The  indus- 
trial   centers,    desperate    for    men,    called 
^Race  Adjustment. 


them,  and  they  flocked  to  fill  the  empty 
places.  Their  women-folk  came  too  and  as 
easily  found  employment,  the  racial  love  of 
personal  adornment  leading  the  more  ambi- 
tious spirits  to  learn  hairdressing,  mani- 
curing, and  fine  dressmaking,  while  natural 
adaptability  disposed  the  majority  toward 
domestic  service.  But  here  in  a  great 
northern  city  everything  was  strange:  the 
cold  winters  chilled  them,  the  crowded 
streets  bewildered  them,  the  attitude  of 
their  fellow-citizens  dismayed  them — for 
they  were  no  longer  a  humble  but  cheerful 
majority  with  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things;  they  were  now  a  lonely  minority, 
whose  inalienable  rights  everyone  admitted 
in  theory  but  opposed  in  practice.  They 
have  accepted  their  isolation,  and  under 
curiously  different  conditions  their  old 
life  goes  on.  In  their  own  special  district 
nearly  every  woman  carries  a  big  bag  of 
some  sort — filled  with  what  delectable  pro- 
vision for  future  feasts,  or  how  obtained, 
let  us  not  inquire!  The  mulatto  girls  are 
gowned  in  soft,  dark  tones  that  blend  ex- 
quisitely with  their  complexions,  bright- 
ened by  one  touch  of  vivid  color  like  a 
gaudy  bird  darting  through  the  sunless 
jungles  where  their  foremothers  were  wooed. 
On  summer  evenings  a  "colored"  tenement 
is  gay  with  tinklings  from  banjo,  mandolin, 
and  guitar  and  plaintive  with  the  yearning 
songs  of  its  people  as  any  slave  quarter  in 
plantation  days.  Still  the  Negro  dances 
can  inspire  Vachel  Lindsay  to  dream  of 
heathen  orgies.  And  still  the  dark-faced 
preacher  pours  forth  floods  of  golden  elo- 
quence forever  impossible  to  his  more 
learned  but  less  fluent  brother  of  the  con- 
quering race. 

Attitude  'Toward  Wives  and  Children 
Among  the  African  Negroes  we  find  the 
probable  primitive  ancestor  of  marriage  by 
bargaining,  i.  e.,  marriage  by  outright  pur- 
chase. A  native  who  desires  a  certain  girl 
offers  her  father  some  live  cattle  or  perhaps 
a  rhinoceros  he  has  just  killed.  If  the  father 
accepts,  the  girl  is  the  suitor's  without 
more  ado.    In  some  tribes  a  girl  is  allowed 
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to  waylay  in  the  forest  a  man  who  has 
found  favor  in  her  eyes  and  intimate  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  men  spend  very  little 
time  in  the  huts  of  the  women,  leading  a 
primitive  club  life  of  their  own.  Herbert 
Ward  writes    of   the  Lower  Congo  tribes: 

Upon  the  first  signs  of  pregnancy,  women  retire  to  a 
special  part  of  the  village,  which  is  kept  apart  from  the 
male  section  of  the  population.  ...  During  the 
enforced  absence  of  the  woman  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  husband  takes  advantage  of  the  law  which 
permits  him  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  his  first  wife  is 
immediately  superseded  by  a  second. 

An  African  wife,  according  to  Livingstone, 
considers  herself  equally  free  to  enter  into 
a  new  relationship  when  the  circumstances 
are  favorable.  Thus  men  returning  from 
long  journeys  will  find  their  wives  living 
with  other  members  of  the  tribe  and  accept 
the  fact  with  perfect  equanimity  so  long  as 
their  dusky  mates  return  to  them,  bringing 
all  children  born  during  the  interval  of 
absence! 

It  may  seem  incredible  that  any  trace  of 
such  customs  should  survive  in  present  day 
America,  but  before  I  learned  of  them  I 
sought  in  vain  for  light  on  some  of  the  con- 
jugal habits  of  colored  clients.  Why  did  the 
women  travel  hundreds  of  miles  at  great 
expense  to  join  their  mothers  when  a  baby 
was  expected?  How  could  they  inquire  so 
naively  what  business  of  anyone's  it  was  if 
they  chose  to  change  husbands  without  legal 
preliminaries?  Was  the  uncertain  element 
in  slave  life  sufficient  to  account  for  the  re- 
peated shifting  of  children  from  one  house- 
hold to  another  in  such  a  casual  way?  And 
what  was  the  explanation  of  the  astonishing 
attitude  of  colored  deserters  who,  while 
refusing  to  live  at  Jiome  or  support  the 
household,  nevertheless  kept  a  sort  of  super- 
visory interest  in  it  and  made  friendly 
visits  to  their  wives  at  regular  intervals? 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  in  many 
cases  whether  the  family  split  should  be 
treated  as  a  desertion,  as  a  voluntary 
separation,  or  as  a  temporary  absence  of 
husband  or  wife.  With  no'  suggestions  ex- 
cept the  obvious  one  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  good  home-making  and  continued 
care  of  children  is  the  oldest  cure  for  in- 


difference to  home  life,  two  characteristic 
examples  of  Negro  family  instability  are 
here  presented. 

During  nearly  half  of  their  married  life  a  native 
Negro  couple  lived  apart,  for  when  one  chose  to  be  in 
New  York,  the  other  seemed  impelled  to  make  a  pro- 
longed stay  in  the  south.  At  length  Jones  began  living 
apart  from  his  wife  in  this  city,  though  he  still  visited 
her  frequently.  The  day  after  his  departure  he 
suffered  a  slight  injury  which  aff'ected  him  more  than 
the  physical  results  warranted,  for  he  was  neuras- 
thenic. He  said  his  wife  had  pursued,  attacked  and 
disgraced  him  and  he  believed  she  had  brought  some 
evil  influence  to  bear  on  his  health.  She  suspected 
him  of  constant  immorality,  growing  violently  jealous 
when  she  saw  him  in  a  public  place  with  another 
woman,  and  said  she  had  contracted  a  disease  from 
him.  Efforts  by  court  and  visitor  toward  reconcilia- 
tion and  support  were  futile.  Jones  was  last  said 
to  be  working,  residence  unknown;  Mrs.  Jones  had  a 
warrant  out  for  his  arrest.  A  man  was  calling  on  her 
who  seemed  on  terms  of  great  intimacy. 

A  colored  girl  from  the  south  who  was  living  as  the 
common  law  wife  of  a  railway  porter  became  attached 
to  Brown,  a  northern  Negro.  She  gave  the  porter  to 
understand  that  the  child  subsequently  claimed  by 
her  lover  was  his.  Later  she  left  her  common  law 
husband  and  married  legally  her  second  choice.  At 
present,  after  several  estrangements,  separations  and 
reconciliations.  Brown  is  regularly  employed  and  his 
wife  and  children  are  living  with  him  in  a  furnished 


Madison  Grant  In  laying  down  his  new 
principle  of  historical  Interpretation^  says: 
"Race  lies  at  the  base  of  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  modern  society,  just  as  it  has  done 
throughout  the  unrecorded  eons  of  the  past, 
and  the  laws  of  nature  operate  with  the 
same  relentless  and  unchanging  force  in 
human  affairs  as  In  the  phenomena  of 
Inanimate  matter."  Modern  science  has 
only  begun  to  discover  and  formulate  these 
laws  of  racial  psyqhology  that  influence  so 
profoundly  the  thought  and  living  of  those 
who  come  to  the  social  worker  for  help  In 
trouble.  The  generalizations  In  this  study 
have  been  drawn  partly  from  the  most 
suggestive  books  I  could  find,  partly  from 
the  fund  of  practical  observations  common 
to  all  of  us  living  in  a  community  of  many 
races,  and  partly  from  .the  records  them- 
selves, in  which  certain  human  characteris- 
tics appear  so  strongly  and  persistently  In 
certain  racial  groups  that,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  In  that  respect,  one  is 
forced  to  recognize  them  as  characteristics 
due    to    something    other    than    individual 

^'the  Passing  of  the  Great  Race,  p.  xxi. 
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idiosyncrasy  or  even  environmental  pressure. 
Some  of  the  statements  made  may  have 
sounded  arbitrary  but  they  were  written  in 
anything  but  a  dogmatic  spirit.  These 
ItaUans  and  Slavs,  these  Irish  and  Negroes 
bring  us  their  problems  from  day  to  day, 
and  somehow  we  must  learn  to  distinguish 
between  what  they  do  from  passing  whims 
or  individual  quirks  of  character  and  what 
they  do  because  their  forefathers  have  done 
so  for  countless  generations.  If  anything 
in  these  reflections  on  the  racial  way  of  a 
man  with  his  deserted  family  leads  any  case 
worker  to  study  racial  differences  at  first 
hand  among  her  own  clients  and  to  try  out 


methods  of  treatment  adapted  to  such  differ- 
ences, they  will  have  served  their  purpose. 

I  think  it  is  not  the  people  whom  we  send 
to  the  wrong  clinics  or  those  whose  material 
needs  we  estimate  inaccurately  but  the  peo- 
ple who  cannot  make  us  understand — 
whether  they  be  inarticulate  or  unintelligibly 
voluble — who  are  our  greatest  casualties. 
I  am  sure  many  of  the  clients  whose  histories 
I  have  studied  would  feel  less  bitter  about 
their  own  domestic  misfortunes  if  they  knew 
they  had  helped  us  to  do  better  for  others. 
Such  a  belief,  after  all,  is  our  only  self- 
satisfying  justification  in  analyzing  their 
tragedies. 


THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN'S 

PARTY  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF 

CONNECTICUT  SOCIAL  WORKERS^ 

JOHN    B.    DAWSON 

General  Secretary,  Organiud  Charities  Association,  Neto  Haven 


THE  program  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  family  social  workers  by  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work  at  Providence  in  June, 
1922. 
The  following  is  the  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  for  Organ- 
izing Family  Social  Work  is  opposed  to  the  so-called 
Blanket  Equality  Bills  sponsored  by  the  National 
Woman's  Party  for  the  reasons  that  they  attempt  to 
deal  in  a  sweeping  afid  general  way  with  legal  inequali- 
ties between  the  sexes  instead  of  correcting  them  state 
by  state  and  item  by  item  according  to  the  individual 
situation;  that  their  passage  would  throw  back  into 
litigation  rights  and  privileges  secured  by  women  in 
industry  and  would  render  insecure  the  legal  and 
economic  bases  of  marriage  and  the  family;  that 
fundamental  differences  do  exist  between  men  and 
women  to  which  the  law  cannot  shut  its  eyes. 

Nevertheless,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
inequalities  involving  injustices  to  women  in  the  laws 
of  most  states.  We  believe  that  these  should  be  ad- 
justed state  by  state  and  instance  by  instance  through 
appropriate  legislation,  and  that  family  social  workers 
should  contribute  their  experience  so  far  as  possible 
to  these  adjustments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  1923  will  be  a 

legislative  year  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 

it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  National 

Woman's  Party  has  had  a  worker  engaged  on  a 

^Prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  Conference  of 
Family  Social  Work  Executives  in  Connecticut. 


survey  of  the  laws  of  Connecticut  as  they  af- 
fect the  position  of  women  in  the  community. 

The  Woman's  Party  was  founded  in  1912 
and  from  that  date  to  the  passage  of  the 
Amendment  in  1920  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  winning  of  the  suffrage  for  women. 
In  192 1  it  underwent  a  reorganization  on  a 
permanent  basis,  its  avowed  purpose  being 
"to  remove  the  remaining  forms  of  dis- 
crimination against  women,"  its  immediate 
object  being  "the  removal  of  the  discrimina- 
tions under  the  laws." 

There  are  obviously  two  avenues  of 
approach  to  this  question,  and  along  each 
avenue  of  approach  there  are  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  situation.  One  might 
conceivably  turn  either  to  state  or  to  federal 
legislation,  and  whether  dealing  with  one 
or  the  other  one  might  urge  either  a  so- 
called  Blanket  Equality  measure  or  on  the 
other  hand  attempt  to  deal  with  each 
specific  disability  in  a  specific  way.  Miss 
Alice  Paul,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party,  defines  a  Blanket  Equality 
Bill  as  one  designed  to  remove  all  the  dis- 
abilities of  women  at  one  time.  It  is  obvious 
that  with  this  definition  a  bill  drawn  up 
according  to  either  of  the  above  methods 
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might  be  termed  a  blanket  equality  bill. 
The  definition  might  cover  the  Massachu- 
setts Bill  with  its  56  sections  or  the  Wiscon- 
sin Act  (passed  June  21,  1921)  where  the 
purpose  of  the  Act  is  contained  in  less  than 
six  lines.  For  the  purpose  of  this  statement 
the  term  blanket  equality  bill  is  taken  to 
apply  only  to  legislation  of  the  type  similar 
in  expression  to  the  Wisconsin  Act,  where 
the  wording  of  Section  i  is — 

Women  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
under  the  law  as  men  in  the  exercise  of  suffrage,  freedom 
of  contract,  choice  of  residence  for  voting  purpose, 
jury  service,  holding  office,  holding  and  conveying 
property,  care  and  custody  of  children  and  in  all  other 
respects. 

Now  this  distinction  in  method  just  noted 
is  important,  for  it  is  here  that  our  quarrel 
lies  if  we  may  be  said  to  have  any  quarrel 
with  the  National  Woman's  Party.  The 
writer,  for  one,  sees  no  objection  whatever, 
in  fact  very  much  the  reverse,  to  a  careful 
study  of  existing  disabilities  under  the  law 
as  a  preliminary  to  new  legislation  in  which 
the  several  disabilities  will  be  dealt  with 
instance  by  instance.  One  may  not  always 
agree  with  the  suggested  changes,  but  at 
least  they  are  dealt  with  in  a  way  which 
makes  intelligent  discussion  and  action 
possible.  This  is  the  method  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  National  Woman's 
Party  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  and 
which  is  being  adopted  in  Connecticut. 
The  interesting  thing  about  the  situation 
is,  however,  that  these  analytical  methods 
seem  to  have  been  resorted  to  only  when 
it  was  obvious  that  the  Blanket  Equality 
measures  would  fail.  (In  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  a  Blanket  Equality  Bill  has 
been  said  to  be  unconstitutional.)  Two 
facts  substantiate  this  argument:  The  first 
is  that  in  the  state  which  has  proved  itself 
to  be  the  pioneer  in  the  attempt  to  equalize 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  women,  viz., 
Wisconsin,  where  a  Blanket  Equality  Bill 
was  constitutional,  a  Blanket  Equality 
Bill  was  passed  (June  21,  1921).  The  second 
is  that  in  the  fall  of  192 1  the  Woman's  Party 
was  at  least  seriously  considering  a  resolu- 
tion to  submit  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

[ 


A  word  or  two  should  be  said  regarding 
this  second  fact  as  there  may  be  some 
question  concerning  it.  In  a  letter  to  Miss 
Paul  of  July  26  the  writer  asked,  "Is  the 
National  Woman's  Party  advocating  a 
Federal  Amendment?"  In  her  reply  of 
July  27  Miss  Paul  states,  "We  have  not 
formed  an  opinion  as  yet  concerning  the 
advisability  of  introducing  a  federal  amend- 
ment, and  cannot  form  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  until  we  have  completed  our  study 
of  the  discriminations  against  women  in 
each  of  the  states.  When  this  investigation 
is  completed  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  as  to  whether  federal  amendment  or 
state  action  is  the  better  way  to  proceed." 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  state  action 
is  not  awaiting  the  results  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation but  is  being  pressed  in  every 
possible  instance.  Moreover,  in  a  more 
recent  letter  received  from.  Miss  Paul 
(November  i)  the  following  appears:  "Sev- 
eral hundred  drafts  (of  a  proposed  federal 
amendment)  have  been  drawn  for  us  but 
.  .  .  the  one  which  seems  to  us  best, 
in  case  it  should  ever  seem  wise  to  introduce 
an  amendment,  reads  as  follows:  'No  dis- 
tinction between  the  rights  of  the  sexes 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any 
place  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.'  " 

It  is  against  the  wording  such  as  is  col 
tained  in  this  amendment  and  in  the  Wii 
consin  Blanket  Equality  Bill  that  socii 
workers  are  opposed.  The  fear  is  of  cour? 
that  such  legislation  will  sweep  away  tl: 
safeguards  in  the  way  of  restricted  hours 
labor,  restricted  occupations,  limitation  of 
night  work,  minimum  wage  scales,  and  so 
forth,  which  have  been  won  for  women 
workers  in  industry.  It  is  true  that  the 
Wisconsin  law  contains  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  law  must  not  be  construed  "to 
deny  to  females  the  special  protection  and 
privileges  which  they  now  enjoy  for  the 
general  welfare"  and  the  National  Woman's 
Party  has  assembled  testimony  from  judges, 
senators,  congressmen  and  others  to  its 
favorable  character.  Two  criticisms  still 
remain,  however:  (i)  that  the  clause  only 
affects  present  protection  and  privileges 
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and   in   no  way  touches   such   still   to  be 
desired;  and  (2)  more  serious,  a  law  which  is 
written    in    such    general    terms,    without 
regard    to    particular    cases    and    practice, 
leaves  everyone  in  doubt  as  to  its  strict 
interpretation  so  that  while  the  courts  are 
charged  with  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
no  one  knows  whether  their  interpretation 
will  be  favorable  or  unfavorable,  liberal  or 
reactionary,    discriminating    or    dogmatic. 
It  is  obviously  important  to  understand 
exactly  what  the  attitude  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party  is  on  the  question  of  safe- 
guards to  women  in  industry.     In  a  news- 
paper interview  of  July   11   Miss  Paul  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "We  are  not  opposed  to 
eight  hour  laws  and  minimum  wage  laws, 
or  to  the  prohibition  of  night  work  where 
industrial  conditions  are  bad.     W^e  simply 
demand  that  these  laws  be  applied  to  men 
and   women   alike.     If   humanitarians   are 
able  to  prove  that  long  hours  are  injurious 
to  women,  they  can  prove  by  the  same  facts 
that  long  hours  are  injurious  to  women  and 
men.     We   ask   that   protective   legislation 
be  made  to  apply  to  everyone  alike  so  that 
industrial    conditions     may    be    definitely 
improved."      Accordingly    the    writer    ad- 
dressed the  following  question  to  Miss  Paul: 
!"Am   I    to   take    it   from   this    that    you 
recognize  no  reason,  physiological  or  other- 
wise, for  differentiating  between  the  measure 
of  labor  to  be  expected  from  men  and  from 
women  in  industrial  conditions  as  they  are 
today   and   as   they   are   likely   to   be   for 
another  generation  or  two?"     Miss  Paul's 
reply  was:  "I  see  no  reason  for  any  such 
.differentiation.     There  is  no  such  differen- 
jtiation  with  regard  to  the  unpaid  labor  of 
women  in  the  home  or  on  the  farm.    I  do  not 
see  why  when  we  come  to  the  paid  labor  of 
{women  there  should  be  special  regulations 
on  a  sex  basis.    I  believe  in  protective  labor 
laws,  but  believe  that  they  should  extend 
|to  the  whole  industry  and  not  merely  to  one 
sex  in  the  industry."     More  recently  at  a 
Conference  in  Washington  (reported  in  the 
\New  Tork  Times ^  November  13)  the  Nation- 
al Woman's  Party  has  come  out  flatly  and 
'unequivocally  against  any  special  protection 


of  women  in  industry,  a  fact,  by  the  way, 
which  seems  to  raise  the  question  of  their 
sincerity  in  appending  the  so-called  protec- 
tive clause  to  blanket  bills  which  they  have 
introduced  in  several  states. 

Now  the  National  Woman's  Party  is  not 
alone  in  this  point  of  view  regarding  legis- 
lation for  women  in  industry.  Such  a  noted 
sociologist  as,  for  example,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb  expounds  it  very  fully  and  ably  in 
her  Minority  Report  of  the  British  War 
Cabinet  Committee's  Report  on  W'omen  in 
Industry,  1919.  Take  just  one  illustration 
of  her  argument,  the  case  of  the  employer 
who  hires  a  number  of  women  at  a  low  wage 
scale.  Is  a  minimum  wage  for  women  by 
such  a  fact  made  necessary?  No,  because 
if  the  productive  efficiency  of  these  workers 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  men  they  should 
be  remunerated  on  the  same  basis,  and 
their  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  the 
interest  of  men  would  be;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  their  productive  efficiency  is  less 
the  effect  of  their  employment  on  the  aggre- 
gate production  is  harmful  to  the  com- 
munity and  their  labor  should  be  replaced 
by  that  of  men. 

To  a  social  worker  there  are  two  serious 
flaws  in  this  argument.  The  first  is  that  it 
entirely  overlooks  all  physiological  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes.  Men,  however, 
are  still  men  and  women,  women.  It  has 
never  been  proven  that  men  and  women  as 
a  group  are  equally  resistant  to  physical 
strain.  The  contrary  has  been  proven  many 
times.  Neither  has  it  been  questioned  that 
in  child  bearing  the  one  sex,  unlike  the 
other,  passes  through  a  period  when  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  public  welfare  that  a 
special  measure  of  protection  be  afforded. 
The  second  flaw  is  that,  while  we  may  agree 
that  all  workers  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  establishment  of  ideal  and  perfect 
industrial  conditions,  all  our  experience 
teaches  us  that  such  conditions  are  not 
going  to  be  accomplished  in  a  moment  by 
legislative  fiat.  We  may  hope  the  millennium 
will  come  but  none  of  us  expects  to  see  it. 
Improvements  in  industry  have  come  only 
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after  much  tribulation,  with  a  definite  gain 
now  here  now  there.  This  slow  method  of 
growth  is  not  likely  to  alter  while  human 
nature  remains  the  same;  and  by  striving 
for  a  measure  that  will  abolish  protective 
legislation  by  removing  all  civil  or  legal 
inequalities  it  is  much  more  likely,  in 
the  industrial  field  at  least,  that  certain 
advantages  to  the  status  of  women  in 
industry  will  be  lost  than  that  industry 
as  a  whole  will  advance  to  a  higher 
plane  of  well  being  than  characterizes  it 
at   present.      Herein   lies  the   chief  danger 


of  the  so-called  Blanket  Equality  Bilk 
To  sum  up:  To  the  extent  to  which  the 
program  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  is 
based  on  a  discriminating  treatment  oj 
specific  disabilities,  it  merits  our  active 
co-operation  and  support.  To  the  extent, 
however,  to  which  it  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Blanket  Equality  Bill  as  defined 
in  this  statement,  it  must  be  rejected, 
inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  on  the  entirely- 
erroneous  assumption  that  to  make  all 
people  equal  it  is  only  necessary  to  treat 
all  people  alike. 


MR.  CHAIRMAN-I 

J.  B.  BUELL 

Organization  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 


IT  SO  happens  that  I  made  my  entrance 
into  social  work  by  way  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  An  old  friend,  himself  a  Y. 
secretary  of  long  standing,  commented  on 
my  purpose  with  a  sigh,  "Well,  you  are 
embarking  upon  a  life  of  conferences." 
An  experience  mainly  in  other  fields  of  social 
work  has  not  proved  his  prophecy  false. 
Committees,  conferences,  boards,  commis- 
sions, congresses  occupy  an  unconscionable 
amount  of  the  average  social  worker's 
time.  One  often  wonders  where  all  the 
ink  to  print  our  formidable  letterheads  comes 
from;  and  whether  it  is  because  names 
are  of  so  little  value  that  they  are  loaned 
upon  the  slightest  provocation  to  whatever 
agency,  social  or  otherwise,  is  willing  to 
broadcast  them  over  the  land. 

Yet  the  committee  and  conference  pro- 
cedure has  come  to  stay,  not  only  in  social 
work  but  in  every  situation  where  the  co- 
operation of  individuals  is  essential.  We 
have  only  recently  become  impressed  with 
its  importance  in  the  field  of  industrial  re- 
lations and  international  politics.  Upon 
our  ability  in  committee,  more  often  than 
we  realize,  depends  the.  value  of  the  mark, 
the  fate  of  Yap,  whether  Greenwich  re- 
mains a  commuter's  paradise  or  quite  the 
reverse. 

Yet  with  persistent  blindness  we  bring 
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together  committees  with  ill-defined  ob 
jectives,  ill-chosen  personnel,  with  neithe 
leadership  nor  routine  outline  of  procedure- 
and  naturally  they  go  dead.  One  of  th 
things  which  we  as  social  workers  badH 
need  is  an  analysis  and  classification  o 
committee  experience  which  will  set  ul 
right  on  some  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  good  committee  method. 

Pick  up  any  directory  of  social  agencies 
scan  the  letterheads  in  one  morning's  mai 
count  the  committees  or  sub-committees 
which    you    have    a    personal    knowle 
They  will  seem  to  defy  classification, 
there   anything  whatever   in   common 
tween  such  a  group  of  dignitaries  as  1 
their  names  to  the  advisory  committe 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Le; 
lation,  for  instance,  and  that  shirt-sleeve 
smoke-beclouded  group  who  are  reported 
have  presented  us  with  the  highest  offici 
of  our  land? 

Yet  in  every  committee  which  actual 
functions  there  is  the  fundamental  essen 
of  group  activity.  And  it  is  in  that  groi 
activity  that  the  basis  of  similarity  is  foun 
There  is  always  a  purpose  requiring  groi 
rather  than  individual  action  for  its  accoi 
plishment.  Always  on  the  committee  the 
are  individuals  with  a  variety  of  ideas  a 
an  equal  variety  of  personalities.  Betwe 
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hese  personalities  and  ideas  there  is  action 
nd  reaction,  clash  and  discussion,  which  in 
urn  is  an  educational  process — modifying 
idividual  opinions,  creating  new  ideas  by 
he  addition  of  this,  the  subtraction  of  that, 
he  combination  of  various  ingredients.  And 
0  most  committees  is  given  also  the  respon- 
ibility  of  agreement,  of  an  action  of  some 
ort. 

We  can  get  nowhere  unless  we  clearly 
inderstand  the  elements  in  this  process, 
know  one  committee  whose  sole  purpose  is 
0  give  an  idle  board  member  a  feeling  of  re- 
ponsible  chairmanship,  of  another  com- 
tiittee  whose  purpose  is  to  give  the  most  ex- 
tert  kind  of  criticism  on  a  technical  piece  of 
rark  that  a  staff  member  is  carrying  for- 
ward, of  another  where  collective  thinking 
a  an  abstract  theoretical  field  is  the  ob- 
ective.  Each  one  of  the  three  purposes  has 
nfluenced  the  selection  of  the  committee's 
lersonnel,  its  chairman,  the  place,  atmos- 
phere, and  frequency  of  its  meetings,  the 
[uality  and  technique  of  its  leadership, 
"rom  that  interaction  of  ideas,  again, 
i'hich  makes  the  committee  what  it  is, 
he  moral  is  obvious.  The  dividing  line 
•etween  ideas  and  personalities  which  will 
lash  and  disintegrate  the  committee  entirely 
nd  those  which  border  so  on  identity  as  to 
aake  little  contribution  must  be  nicely  and 
arefully  drawn. 

But  without  leadership  and  method  much 
lay  happen  and  little  result.  Here  is  that 
•argossa  Sea  from  which  the  dead  hulks  of  so 
aany  committees  never  drift.  For  a  group 
f  people  to  say  "Go  to,  now,  let  us  solve 
his  problem"  has  never  been  enough  unless 
ome  force,  some  individual  gives  a  suffi- 
iently  intelligent  direction  to  avoid  the 
nares  on  every  side. 

Somewhere  between  the  chairman  and 
ecretary  the  responsibility  for  that  leader- 
hip  should  lie.  Theoretically  it  lies  with 
he  chairman,  who  should  have  that  general- 
dng  type  of  mind  which  out  of  a  seemingly 
haotic  discussion  will  pick  essential  things, 
,ut  them  together  in  a  new  or  constructive 
iea  and  bring  his  committee  back  to  focus 
n  It.    It  is  he  who  should  have  quickness  of 


wit,  interpretative  insight  and  a  never 
ending  ability  to  be  on  his  toes  to  catch  out 
of  the  air  whatever  of  ideas  or  inspiration 
there  may  be  in  it.  The  theoretical  task  of 
the  secretary  is  the  more  mechanical  one  of 
taking  notes,  sending  out  notices,  arranging 
meetings  and  the  like.  This  division  is 
moreover  the  ideal  one,  for  the  position  of 
the  chairman  is  strategic.  But  actually  on 
many,  if  not  most,  committees  it  is  on  the 
secretary's  shoulders  that  the  major  task 
falls,  especially  if  he  is  the  secretary  of  the 
organization  which  has  organized  the  com- 
mittee. 

Is  there  then  a  rudimentary  technique 
developing  by  which  this  leadership  can 
steer  a  committee  through  the  highways 
and  byways  of  verbosity,  conflict,  and  mis- 
information, with  their  attractive  sign  posts 
on  every  hand?  We  think  there  is,  and  for 
whoever  may  be  involved  in  the  launching 
of  a  committee  plan  we  suggest  the  follow- 
ing for  consideration: 

Thf  number  which  will  work  together:  Too 
many  make  the  committee  a  mob,  too  few 
adds  little  to  what  one  might  do  alone. 
Not  more  than  nine,  if  all  attend;  not  less 
than  four,  some  will  say.  Probably  within 
that  range,  under  most  circumstances,  the 
desirable  number  lies. 

The  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  group: 
The  members  must  have  information  of  the 
kind  desired,  some  similarity  of  background 
and  interest,  and  elasticity  of  intellect. 
Previous  committee  experience  is  more  of 
an  asset  than  one  might  suppose,  while 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  matter  in 
hand  is  the  best  kind  of  fuel  for  the  fire — 
provided,  of  course,  there  goes  with  it  the 
additional  ability  to  feed  that  experience 
into  the  committee's  discussion.  There 
should  be  this  additional  warning.  On  many 
committees,  representation  of  geographical 
districts,  of  fields  of  work,  of  race,  of  relig- 
ion, of  a  particular  kind  of  information  is 
essential.  But  too  often  in  picking  a  repre- 
sentative one  forgets  the  person  and  his 
personal  relationship  to  the  other  members 
of  the  committee.  Indeed,  to  be  an  out- 
standing   representative    at    all    is    under 
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suspicion  as  being  an  inherent  handicap  for 
good  committee  work,  implying  as  it  often 
does  assumption  of  authority,  perhaps  a 
measure  of  dogmatism  and,  in  addition, 
lack  of  time  for  real  committee  work. 

'The  meeting  place:  Not  merely  its  con- 
venience for  the  majority  of  the  group — 
which  obviously  is  important — but  its 
atmosphere  must  be  considered.  Noise, 
confusion,  stiff-backed  chairs,  somberness 
of  any  kind  do  not  make  for  good  committee 
meetings.  A  table  helps  and  so  do  pencils 
and  scratch  paper,  if  for  nothing  else  than 
to  give  vent  to  the  latent  artistry  that 
there  seems  to  be  in  all  of  us.  One  could 
debate  at  length  about  meeting  at  luncheon. 
Food,  coffee,  and  tobacco  certainly  make 
for  increased  attendance  and  informality. 
Yet  the  food  may  easily  prove  more  interest- 
ing than  the  discussion,  and  with  its  mental 
after-effects  we  are  all  familiar.  My  own 
conclusion  is  that  two  can  do  very  well  at 
luncheon,  three  almost  as  well,  four  perhaps, 
and  more  if  the  matter  in  hand  is  rather 
obvious  and  requires  decision  rather  than 
thought.  But  if  more  than  four  are  to  en- 
deavor to  think  through  a  problem  at  all 
difficult,  they  had  better  gather  elsewhere 
than  around  a  lunch  table. 

This  matter  of  creating  the  proper  sort  of 
atmosphere,  feeling,  esprit  de  corps,  what- 
ever one  may  call  it,  in  the  committee  is 
second  to  none.  Informality  is  part  of  it. 
The  too  arbitrary  following  of  Roberts' 
Rules  of  Order  may  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  chairman  yet  stultify  the  intellec- 
tual process  of  the  committee.  Someone 
has  said  that  the  most  satisfactory  com- 
mittee is  one  where  the  individual  members 
entirely  forget  that  they  are  at  a  committee 
meeting  and  feel  simply  that  they  are  having 
a  mighty  good  discussion  with  Tom  and 
John  and  Frank. 

Somewhere  also  there  must  be  available 
for  all  emergencies  a  sense  of  humor.  To 
turn  crises  into  a  laugh,  to  catch  the  wander- 
ing attention  of  slumbering  members,  to 
prick  some  well-launched  bubble  which 
shows  a  tendency  to  rise  with  more  than 


its  own  weight  —  there  is  nothing  bettei 
than  a  bit  of  humor  and  a  wholesomt 
chuckle. 

Freedom  of  discussion  and  honesty  of  ex- 
pression are  another  part  of  it.  What  one 
thinks  is  the  important  thing — not  what  one 
thinks  someone  else  will  think  about  it 
Meetings  must  be  planned — but  nevei 
staged.  Not  to  put  something  over  but  t( 
create  out  of  the  honest  contribution  of  it 
members  should  be  the  objective  of  it 
leadership.  A  sense  of  responsibility,  a  feel 
ing  that  in  the  committee  there  is  actua 
power  will  go  far  in  developing  the  com 
mittee's  esprit  de  corps.  Deadly  indeed  i 
the  sense  of  futility  when  recommendation; 
lie  idle,  when  reports  are  "approved  am 
ordered  filed." 

Important  also  are  the  purely  mechani 
cal  details  of  the  committee  organizatior 
obvious  though  they  may  seem.     Not  onl] 
must  minutes  be  kept,  but  copies  should  a  f 
ways  be  sent  to  all  members,  both  for  co:! 
rection  and  for  the  psychological  remind* 
that  here  is  a  going  and  official  concern 
which  the  committee  member  is  an  organ 
part.    Notices  regarding  meetings  should  I 
sent  out  a  week  in  advance  if  possible,  and  i 
telephone  call  a  day  or  two  before  to  ensu 
attendance  is  seldom  wasted.     When  de 
nite  responsibility  is  delegated  to  some  i 
dividual  member,  a  note  or  a  memorandui 
regarding  it  is  a  safeguard  against  forgetfi' 
ness. 

The  committee  is  becoming  an  essei 
tool  of  democracy.  Just  as  any  other  tc 
requires  intelligent  use  and  a  skill  whiij 
born  of  training  and  experience.  And 
as  with  democracy,  it  has  its  virtues  anj 
imperfections.  The  psychologists  are 
ing  us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gr 
thinking  and,  perhaps,  as  an  abstract 
there  is  not.  But  given  a  problem  to  discu 
a  decision  to  make,  from  four  to  nine  in 
viduals  selected  for  the  quality  of  their  C( 
tribution,  and  able  leadership, — out  of  tl 
deliberations  will  come  a  collective  intt 
gence,  a  wisdom  of  decision  or  solution  si 
as  no  single  one  could  possibly  have  mn 
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iCHOOL  Records— A  Report:  Mary  S.  Marot. 
^  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  New  York, 

1922.  60  pp. 
Coming  from  the  field  of  education  is  a  new  publica- 
<a  of  unusual  value  to  case  workers,  a  bulletin  of  the 
ireau  of  Educational  Experiments,  New  York.  A 
isistent  interest  of  the  Bureau  since  its  foundation 
s  been  record  keeping  in  schools  and  Bulletin  XII, 
hool  Records — an  Experiment,  by  Mary  Marot,  is  a 
x>rt  of  the  result  of  three  years'  research  on  record 
eping  experiments  made  chiefly  in  the  City  and 
luntry  School  and  the  Nursery'  School  in  New  York 

The  purpose  of  school  records  as  defined  by  this 
periment  is  particularly  enlightening  for  case  workers, 
le  purpose  of  a  record  is  to  "report  the  essential 
ated  facts  of  functioning — the  interaction  of  environ- 
:nt  and  children."  "  Records  must  provide  informa- 
>n  for  making  changes  in  school  procedure";  they 
jst  "report  the  success  or  failure  of  the  environment 

fit  the  children"  as  well  as  the  child's  success  or 
lure.    Environment  is  defined  for  teaching  purposes 

"those  parts  of  a  child's  surroundings  which  may 
Dvide  experience  for  him  including  the  material 
up,  the  children,  the  teacher,  the  school,  the  city 
ieets  and  the  interrelationships  of  all  of  these."  The 
»in  concern  of  the  teacher's  record  is  to  be  with  what 
6  herself  can  observe  of  the  child's  behavior  and  what 
&  can  control.  "Her  record  must  be  critical  of  the 
nool  environment,  including  herself,  before  it  is 
tical  of  the  child;  and  it  should  be  critical  of  the 
ild  only  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  she  can 
:  in  the  situation."  The  record  should  include  as 
reful  a  description  of  her  own  share  in  the  child's 
■ponse  as  of  the  response  itself.  Illustrations  of 
*es  full  of  keen  descriptions  of  children's  responses 
"idered  of  little  value  by  the  omission  of  the  significant 
:"t  played  by  the  teacher  in  securing  those  responses 
ii  good  illustrations  of  valuable  notes  recording  both 
t  teacher's  part  and  the  response  accompany  the  text. 

3bviously  there  is  much  in  common  between  case 
nk  and  teaching  such  as  this  which  concerns  itself 
^h  the  growth  processes  of  its  children.  Recording, 
bff^ever,  has  followed  a  different  line  of  development 
nthe  two  fields.  In  case  records,  the  emphasis  is 
peed  on  the  recording  of  observed  facts  of  behavior 
ai  changes  in  behavior.  This  includes  any  factors 
ixhe  environment  by  which  changes  are  accomplished 
fc:  excludes  the  stimuli  set  up  by  the  worker  herself 
jsctly.  The  teacher  in  the  experiments  studied  takes 
pns  to  record  what  she  said  and  did  as  part  of  her 
nthod  of  changing  a  child's  responses;  for  instance, 
§ting  a  child  over  a  fear  of  going  down  a  slide.  The 
5'ial  worker  would  feel  it  sufficient  to  record  of  a  man 
'^o  had  resisted  work  for  weeks  and  who  finally  took 
^ob  as  a  result  of  her  efforts:  "No.  i  took  job  at 

':her8."   Would  not  the  method  by  which  the  worker 


accomplished  this  result  be  as  enlightening  to  other 
case  workers  as  the  method  by  which  Johnny's  teacher 
got  him  to  try  the  slide  would  be  to  other  teachers  ? 

Interesting  also  to  case  workers,  though  of  less 
immediate  application,  is  the  preference  given  to  the 
group  record  of  the  class  work  over  the  individual 
record.  "  Notes  of  the  activity  of  the  group  as  a  whole 
are  necessary'  for  an  understanding  of  an  individual's 
reaction  to  the  school  environment.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
become  informed  about  a  child  when  we  study  him 
alone.  We  may  record  what  he  is  doing  when  alone 
and  how  he  does  it,  but  we  do  not  know  him.  We  may 
catch  some  of  his  characteristics,  but  we  can  know  his 
possibilities  only  when  we  see  him  working  with  his 
kind  with  whom  he  must  live."  An  illustration  must 
be  quoted  in  full  to  show  how  the  individual  child 
stands  out  against  the  background  of  the  group  in  this 
type  of  record  and  also  how  clearly  method  as  well  as 
response  is  described. 

"Summary  for  October. — Four-year-old  children. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  children's  ability 
in  handling  their  clothing,  which  ties  up  with  their 
general  facility  in  using  their  hands.  All  can  take  off 
their  own  hats  and  coats,  but  some  are  much  slower 
than  others.  Marie  still  retains  her  pride  in  the  speed 
with  which  she  accomplishes  the  operations,  and  her 
triumphant  'I  beat  you'  has  hurried  up  the  slow  ones 
and  added  interest  to  the  whole  proceeding.  There 
has  been  a  special  problem  with  one  little  boy  who 
really  seemed  to  suffer  from  a  complex  in  regard  to 
clothes.  This  was  manifested  by  extreme  sulkiness 
and  negativism.  His  usual  behavior  was  to  get  into  a 
corner  and  pretend  to  be  a  turtle  or  lion,  instead  of 
going  to  work  as  the  other  children  did.  A  new  method 
of  treatment  was  decided  on,  i.  e.,  not  to  mention 
clothes  at  all  until  he  had  become  interested  in  an  oc- 
cupation .  .  .  .(other  details  and  child's  responses). 
Since  then  there  has  been  no  diflaculty  at  all.  I  am 
careful  not  to  ask  him  directly  to  take  off  his  things, 
but  usually  he  does  so  when  the  other  children  do." 

Many  other  illustrations  of  interesting  record  keeping 
are  to  be  found  not  only  in  this  report  but  in  the  report 
of  the  Nursery  School  Experiment  published  as  Bulletin 
XI  by  the  Bureau  and  in  some  of  the  detailed  reports 
of  several  class  teachers  in  the  City  and  Country 
School.  The  respect  for  significant  concrete  detail 
and  for  scientific  method  which  permeates  all  these 
studies  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  the  writer  of  case 
records.  Virginia  P.  Robixson 


SUCCESSFUL  Family  Life  on  the  Moderate 
Income:  Mary  Hinman  Abel.    J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia,  1921.    247  pp. 
Every  ideal  must  have  a  human  basis  and  every 
human  basis  an  ideal  fulfilment.     This  pregnant  re- 
flection of  Santayana  on  life  may  be  applied  as  a  touch- 
stone to  literature.     If  on  the  one  hand  the  idealist 
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soars  to  vague,  sentimental  heights  or  on  the  other 
the  materialist  is  so  occupied  with  the  earth  that  he 
cannot  raise  his  eyes  to  the  blue  sky,  in  either  case  the 
truth  is  not  in  them.  In  Mrs.  Abel  we  find  happily 
neither  of  these  extremes  but  a  sturdy  advocate  of  the 
Greek  middle  way,  an  advocate  of  the  inseparable 
connection  between  a  human  basis  and  its  ideal  fulfil- 
ment. She  is  not  one  of  those  who  whisper  with  the 
tongues  of  angels  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home;  neither  is 
she  concerned  so  exclusively  with  the  financial  problem 
of  this  moderate  income  family  that  she  ever  forgets 
those  imponderables  which  make  a  house  a  home. 

Not  the  least  of  the  book's  virtues  is  its  simple 
clarity  of  arrangement.  After  a  brief  introduction  con- 
cerning the  characteristics  of  the  moderate  income 
family  the  author  gives  the  place  of  first  importance  to 
the  "higher  values"  in  family  life.  The  next  few 
chapters  deal  with  financial  partnership  and  back- 
ground. Five  succeeding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
significant  part  which  the  housewife  and  mother  as- 
sumes; in  one  chapter  is  developed  very  thoughtfully 
the  problem  of  whether  a  woman  in  a  m'^dern 
family  shall  work  in  or  outside  her  home.  The  author 
reaches  the  same  conclusion  as  does  the  author  of 
This  Freedom  though  in  the  main  for  different  reasons. 
If  one  follows  Mrs.  Abel  through  one  also  must  concur 
in  her  compelling  conclusion  that  the  average  woman 
in  this  moderate  income  group  can  both  give  to  and  get 
more  from  life  by  home  work  than  by  outside  work. 
Then  is  set  forth  the  present  function  of  the  community 
in  assisting  the  family  and  suggestions  for  its  more 
adequate  functioning.  The  last  great  division  consists 
of  five  chapters  illuminating  the  whole  question  of  the 
budget  and  revealing  its  inevitability  for  this  family 
group;  and  the  book  ends  with  a  comforting  glimpse 
ahead. 

One  is  continually  delighted  by  the  wide  range  of 
information  on  her  theme  which  Mrs.  Abel  possesses — 
information  which  must  have  been  carefully  gathered 
through  a  long  period  of  time  and  which,  sifted  and 
culled  and  ordered,  has  gradually  gone  through  the 
transmuting  process  of  changingfrom  information  into 
wisdom.  This  information  takes  shape  often  in  il- 
lustrative material — an  excellence  in  which  the  book 
abounds.  Chapter  XVII,  Seven  Family  Histories,  is 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  example.  Here  are  given 
in  addition  to  actual  individual  budgets  the  human 
personalities  and  relations,  thus  eliminating  for  the 
lay  reader,  as  the  author  suggests,  that  "certain 
dreariness  and  unreality  which  seem  to  hang  about  the 
expense  account  or  budget  which  consists  of  figures 
only."  Concerning  the  need  for  planning  to  save  time 
in  housework,  the  mother's  contribution  in  relation 
to  her  children,  spending  the  advancement  fund,  the 


importance  of  frankness  in  regard  to  allowances — i; 
fact  on  almost  every  page — is  found  a  pertinent  exam 
pie  of  the  matter  discussed.  This  of  course  adds  vivid 
ness  and  point. 

Other  qualities  the  reviewer  would  like  space  t 
discuss  are  Mrs.  Abel's  eloquence,  her  apt  epigram 
the  thought-provoking  questions  at  the  end  of  eac 
chapter — but  these  must  be  left  for  the  reader's  ow 
enjoyment  in  a  volume  which  is  emphatically  one  to  t 
chewed  and  digested.  Dorothy  L.  Eklund 

THE  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  earl 
recognized  the  need  for  job  analysis  and  the| 
recently  published  leaflet  on  Training  for  Fod 
tional  Guidance  is   suggestive  of  future  study  aloi ! 
these  lines.    The  report  (only  4  pages)  is  worth  readii ; 
not  only  for  its  real  contribution  to  an  understandii 
of  the  task  of  the  visiting  teacher  and  allied  fields  b  - 
as  offering  a  possible  method  of  analyzing  other  tas ; 
which  social  workers  are  undertaking.    We  may  con.f'^ 
to  feeling  somewhat  appalled  to  find  that  vocat! 
guidance — a  fairly  new  field  in  social  work — air- 
boasts  such  a  list  of  specialties  as  school  census, 
tendance    work,    medical    examination,    employme 
certification,  psychological  testing,  scholarship  woi| 
visiting  teaching,  occupational  research,  occupatioii 
class    work,    vocational    counseling,    placement    a 
follow-up  work. 

We  wonder — although  the  matter  is  of  slight 
portance — why  case  work  has  fallen  into  such  disn 
that   the   clumsy   phrase   "meeting   and   solvint; 
problems   of   individuals"   is   used    throughout 
substitute. 

The  report  is  a  worth  while  bit  of  pioneer  work 
conscientiously  represents  the  thinking  of  a  carefi 
chosen  committee  which  had  at  least  one  member  fr 
each  of  the  related  activities.    Such  a  clear  cut  d 
tion  of  the  attributes  of  each  phase  of  the  work 
obviate  overlapping  and  make  for  more  efficient] 
Other  fields  of  social  work  might  well  proceed 
similar  study. 

THE  Church  and  Landless  Men:  L.  G. 
and  others.  University  of  North  Carolina 
sion  Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  No.  II.  Chapel  Hill.l 
This  forceful  exposition  of  the  problem  of  the  : 
church  in  North  Carolina  suggests  not  only  rea 
but  remedies  for  existing  conditions.  The  remedi 
least  would  be  applicable  in  many  other  places  \\ 
similar  conditions  exist.  A  plea  that  ministers  in 
themselves  more  thoroughly  on  economic  and  s 
conditions  and  problems  as  one  method  of  bett^ 
them  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  of  us. 

M.  E.  Ru 
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It  ill  the  whole  Finance  Ministers 
and  Upholsterers  and  Confectioners 
of  modern  Europe  undertake,  in 
joint-stock  company,  to  make  one 
Shoeblack  happy?  ^hey  cannot  ac- 
complish it,  above  an  hour  or  two; 
for  the  Shoeblack  also  has  a  soul 
quite  other  than  his   Stomach.^ 

Thomas  Carlyle 
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On  the  desk  of  everyone  interested 
in  finding  foster  homes  for  children 
should  be  a  copy  of  The  Child  in  the 
Foster  Home.    Between  its  covers  are 
135  pages  well-stocked  with  prac- 
tical  and    helpful    suggestions, 
gleaned  from  the  long  experience  of 
The  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association.     By  mail 
for  seventy-five  cents 
a  copy. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  CASE  WORK 
TO  SOCIAL  REFORM 

LAWSON    PURDY 
Secretary,  New  Tork  Charity  Organization  Society 


"T  is  easier  to  define  case  work  than  to 
define  social  reform.  Miss  Richmond's 
"  definition  is  as  follows:  "Social  case 
prk  consists  of  those  processes  which 
jvelop  personality  through  adjustments 
jnsciously  effected,  individual  by  individ- 
|1,  between  men  and  their  social  environ- 
lent."  Reform  implies  betterment  but 
Jten  the  social  reform  of  one  generation  is 
iiathema  to  the  next.  Social  reform  may 
\  regarded  as  any  betterment,  affecting  a 
(rge  part  of  the  people,  which  springs  from 
pnged  social  conduct  either  as  a  result  of 
Rislation  or  not.  It  might  be  brought 
pout  by  the  decree  of  an  autocrat  or  the 
Irect  vote  of  the  people  or  merely  through 
ichange  of  social  conduct. 
Social  reform  may  be  economic  or  political 
jvd  affect  the  lives  of  all  the  people  or  it 
ay  affect  those  only  who  are  the  wards  of 
iciety.  This  last  class  might  include  those 
Pio  cannot  take  care  of  themselves  because 
f  immaturity  or  defect  and  those  who 
pcause  they  are  dangerous  to  themselves  or 
jhers  are  under  confinement — such  as  pris- 
jiers,  the  insane,  and  the  feebleminded. 
It  is  true  that  involuntary  poverty  must 


oppress  a  comparatively  small  class  who  are 

physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  the  battle 
of  life;  but  the  primary  cause,  the  basic 
cause  of  involuntary  poverty  is  the  insufifii- 
cient  production  of  wealth  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  large  share  of  the  wealth  produced 
to  those  who  enjoy  some  special  legal 
privilege.  So  long  as  some  persons  get  what 
they  do  not  earn  others  must  get  less  than 
they  earn.  This  defect  of  distribution  reacts 
unfavorably  upon  production  so  that  at  any 
given  time  the  aggregate  production  of 
wealth  is  much  less  than  should  result  from 
the  producing  power  of  the  population.  In 
considering  the  causes  of  this  faulty  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  it  is  misleading  to  study  people 
one  by  one  because  the  application  of  a 
general  law  is  always  affected  in  respect  to 
each  individual  by  various  causes  which  are 
incapable  of  complete  analysis.  Years 
ago  an  eloquent  and  scholarly  old  gentleman 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  was  violated  every  time  a  man 
threw  a  stone  into  the  air,  and  with  equal 
truth  one  might  say  that  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  height  of  a  mountain  above 
sea-level  because  there  is  no  sea-level.    The 
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sea  is  always  restless  and  the  waves  moving. 
Sometimes  it  is  alleged  that  the  law  of  rent 
does  not  operate  because  some  ingenious 
landlord  makes  a  hard  bargain  with  a 
tenant,  and  landlords  complain  that  the 
law  of  rent  does  not  operate  because  a 
clever  tenant  drove  a  hard  bargain  with  the 
landlord.  Probably  no  reader  of  The 
Family  thinks  of  the  law  of  gravitation  as 
violated  by  a  balloon  or  an  air-plane  or  by 
the  little  boy  who  throws  a  stone  in  the  air. 
Some  of  them  may  not  know  that  economic 
laws  are  just  as  inviolable  and  immutable  as 
the  law  of  gravitation.  Sometimes  the 
tenant  may  get  the  better  of  the  landlord  and 
-pro  tanto  be  a  landlord  himself,  but  the  law 
is  operating  just  the  same. 

It  is  hardly  the  function  of  case  working 
agencies  to  attack  legal  privilege.  Their 
organization  is  not  such  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
task.  Their  special  study  is  not  such  as  to 
point  out  appropriate  remedies. 

If  case  work  has  but  little  relation  to 
economic  social  reform  it  has  the  most  vital 
relation  to  those  kinds  of  social  reform  which 
have  to  do  with  the  taking  of  property  from 
one  set  of  persons  and  giving  to  another  set 
property  or  services,  or  circumscribing  their 
liberty  of  action  in  some  respect.  When 
economic,  laws  are  violated  there  is  pre- 
sented a  condition  of  involuntary  poverty 
which  excuses  conduct  that  could  not  be 
justified  otherwise.  Probably  it  is  partly 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  unfashionable  today 
to  recognize  that  men  have  rights  that  are 
antecedent  to  law.  The  declaration  about 
rights  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  derided  by  those  who  are  apt  to  misquote 
it,  as  was  done  the  other  day  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a  college.  The  declaration  about 
rights  is  "that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed,  by  their  Creator, 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  This  man  quoted  that  declara- 
tion as  a  statement  that  all  men  are  "born 
equal"  and  then  proceeded  to  say  that  they 
are  born  short  and  long,  weak  and  strong, 
thin  and  fat,  both  bodily  and  mentally. 
Why    not — who   said    they    are   otherwise.'' 


The  authors  of  the  Declaration  believed  in  a 
divine  ordering  of  the  universe;  they  believed 
in  a  Creator  who  sent  men  into  this  world 
with  equal  rights  to  life,  with  equal  rights  tc 
the  ownership  of  themselves.  They  knew 
there  was  slavery  here  in  America.  Thej 
did  not  assert  that  rights  were  then  recog- 
nized by  human  law.  They  said  that  b} 
divine  law  men  are  entitled  to  have  those 
rights  recognized.  They  set  up  a  standard 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  to  which  mer 
might  repair.  It  has  only  been  by  slov 
degrees  and  painful  steps  that  human  right; 
have  been  recognized  in  this  world. 

The  same  people  who  make  fun  of  thii 
Declaration  of  Independence  speak  of  thi 
exploded  theories  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  its  declarations  concerning  equality 
The  French  Assembly  was  not  so  stupid  & 
it  sometimes  is  supposed  to  have  been.  The;| 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about  when 
they  said  that  "ignorance,  neglect,  or  con 
tempt  of  human  rights  is  the  sole  caus] 
of  public  misfortunes  and  corruptions  c 
government."  j 

In  establishing  written  constitutions  fc} 
the  United  States  and  the  several  state  j 
the  attempt  was  made  to  recognize  ani 
safeguard  certain  fundamental  rights.  Tb; 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  preq 
follows  from  the  right  of  a  man  to  ow 
himself;  it  existed  before  the  Constitu 
and  exists  now  in  spite  of  the  alien 
sedition  laws  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  Sf 
and  of  the  operation  of  the  sedition 
that  is  still  on  the  statute  books. 

When   case  workers  find   that  impr 
ment   does   not   reform,   that   some   in 
persons    are    not    controlled,    that    fe 
minded  people  are  a  menace  to  the 
munity,  that  some  children  are  neglecte 
their  parents,  it  behooves  them  before 
determine  upon  the  remedy  to  measu 
against    an    enduring    standard    of    hu 
rights;  otherwise,  the  success  of  their 
posals  may  be  their  own  destruction. 

Case  workers  have  a  right  to  guide, 
history  of  the  charity  organization   mov 
ment     teaches     that     self-development 
above   all   the   thing    to    be    desired:    tli 
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hen  human  beings  must  be  cared  for  by 
ihers,  that  care  should  be,  as  nearly  as 
Dssible,  like  normal  family  life.  This 
uth  has  been  borne  in  upon  them  by  the 
udy  of  family  after  family,  child  after 
lild,  prisoner  after  prisoner,  and  all  the 
jvance  that  has  been  made  in  the  treat- 
ent  of  insane  persons  and  feebleminded 
arsons  has  been  due  to  a  careful  study  of 
ise  after  case,  finding  out  how  these 
jfective  people  react  to  certain  forms  of 
eatment,  with  the  end  in  view  always  of 
ving  them  all  the  responsibility  for  which 
ley  are  fitted,  developing  all  the  powers  of 
:lf-guidance  they  possess. 
These  principles  apply  as  well  to  the 
form  of  criminal  courts  and  the  probation 
'Stem  for  the  protection  of  society.  Per- 
ms who  commit  crimes  must  be  reformed 

reformation  is  possible.  It  is  not  only 
ore  humane  to  the  individual  but  it  is 
leaper  for  society  to  put  a  man  back  into 
le  world  as  a  producing  unit  of  value  to 
imself  and  others  than  it  is  to  keep  him 
lUt  up  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Inci- 
mtally  it  ought  not  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
le  state.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  and 
^surdities  of  prison  procedure  that  able- 
3died  men,  confined  by  the  state,  should 
foduce  less  than  the  cost  of  their  own 
iep,  to  say  nothing  of  producing  no  sur- 
lus  for  their  families  and  no  surplus  for  the 
ate. 

There  is  many  a  community  of  four  or 
ve  thousand  people  with  a  thousand  men 
orking  who  produce  enough  for  their  own 
ipport  and  the  support  of  their  families, 
ho  pay  all  the  expense  of  governmental 
irvices  and  produce  a  surplus  over  and 
)ove.  Yet  a  thousand  men  confined  in 
-ison  who  might  do  the  same  are  allowed 
d  deteriorate  in  mind,  body,  and  soul  by  the 
ck  of  opportunity  for  appropriate,  pro- 
active labor. 

There  is  one  field  in  which  case  workers 
ive  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  wel- 
.re  of  entire  communities  and  that  is  the 
apartment  of  housing.  The  impetus  came 
om  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
lay  poor  people  were  forced  to  live  and  a 


knowledge  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the 
evil  conditions  under  which  they  lived. 
Case  workers  have  been  foremost  in  urging 
the  need  of  housing  reform  in  England  and 
America  and  have  to  their  credit  great 
achievement. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  present  Tene- 
ment House  Law  enacted  in  1901  was  di- 
rectly due  to  the  efforts  of  a  case  working 
society.  The  maintenance  of  the  law  for 
twenty  years  with  its  value  unimpaired  is 
likewise  due  to  the  vigilance  of  case  work- 
ing agencies.  This  law  and  any  well  devised 
housing  regulations  have  an  economic  value 
as  well  as  a  social  value. 

The  need  for  housing  improvement  may 
be  apparent  without  much  case  work  in 
Miss  Richmond's  sense,  but  the  illustrations 
so  necessary  to  the  argument  to  secure 
enactment  sprang  from  the  records  of  the 
case  work  agency. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  same  people 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
housing  betterment  have  had  to  do  with 
zoning  regulations  which  supplement  and 
safeguard  housing  codes.  A  zoning  ordi- 
nance is  economic  as  well  as  social  and  to  a 
degree  may  bring  about  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  lay  the  foundation,  a 
necessary  foundation,  for  a  further  advance 
in  the  curtailing  of  privilege. 

There  are  those  who  regard  the  free 
operation  of  health  agencies  as  no  more 
dangerous  than  the  free  operation  of  public 
schools  and  they  probably  would  deny  that 
in  public  schools  there  is  any  danger  what- 
ever. It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the 
hardest  problem  in  social  affairs  is  to  give 
something  for  nothing  without  damage  to 
the  recipient  and  to  the  giver. 

The  social  resources  of  cities  today  are 
far  different  and  more  numerous  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago  or  twenty  years  ago, 
but  what  are  these  social  resources?  They 
are  chiefly  some  service  which  may  be  had 
for  nothing  by  persons  unable  to  pay  for  it. 
There  is  always  some  stigma  that  attaches 
to  the  condition  of  being  unable  to  pay. 
Often  the  blow  is  softened  or  delicately  con- 
cealed.   At  the  day  nursery,  so  essential  for 
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the  mother  who  can  earn  enough  to  support 
the  children  if  the  children  are  cared  for 
during  the  day,  the  self-respect  of  the  mother 
is  guarded,  by  requiring  a  payment  from  her 
for  each  child.  The  more  nearly  she  can 
pay  the  full  cost  the  better. 

There  are  today  free  hospitals,  free  nurs- 
ing service  for  those  who  cannot  pay.  There 
are  many  other  health  agencies  unheard  of 
until  recently.  Case  workers  know  the  dan- 
gers that  underlie  these  free  agencies.  They 
have  studied  the  effect  on  the  human  soul 
of  getting  something  for  nothing.  They  can 
hold  the  scales  even  between  a  refusal  of 
day  nursery  care,  the  dispensary,  and  the 
nurse,  and  the  giving  of  those  immensely 
important  services  without  pauperizing  the 
recipients.  It  is  not  only  the  giving  of 
these  things  that  counts,  but  the  way  in 
which  they  are  given.  It  is  possible  to  make 
a  gift  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  down  self- 
respect  and  the  ability  of  self-help,  or  it  may 
be  given  with  a  minimum  of  those  great 
dangers. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  certain  acts 
which  are  lawful  for  one  person  are  by 
statute  unlawful  when  performed  by  a 
number  pursuant  to  agreement.  In  like 
manner,  one  person  may  give  another  some- 
thing for  nothing  with  advantage  to  both, 
whereas  the  same  alms  or  free  service  when 
given  by  the  state  may  be  damaging  to  both. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  was  not  the  fact 
that  the  state  disbursed  relief  to  families 
in  their  homes  that  made  outdoor  relief  a 
thing  condemned  and  desp'ised;  but  that  it 
was  not  done  with  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts,  in  an  amount  fitted  to  the  needs  of 
the  particular  family,  that  it  was  done 
mechanically  or  recklessly  or  corruptly. 
In  some  cities  today  public  money  is  used 
for  outdoor  relief.  It  is  administered  by 
skilled  case  workers.  It  may  perhaps  be  as 
well  done  as  though  administration  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  private  society  and  money  for 
relief  obtained  from  benevolent  persons  for 


each  separate  family.     If  that  be  so,  hon 
long  will  it  last?    The  city  purse  is  always 
regarded  as  having  no  bottom.  Again  anc 
again  in  the  history  of  the  charity  organ! 
zation  movement  it  has  been  pointed  ou 
that  a  relief  fund  easily  accessible  is  ruinou  \ 
to  the  workers.     It  is  good  for  them  to  bi' 
forced  to  exert  all  their  ingenuity  to  maLi 
the    family    self-helping    and    to    get    thi 
financial  help  from  the  family's  own  natura; 
resources.     Are  any  human  beings  so  con- 
stituted, no  matter  how  high  minded,  ho\f 
intelligent,   how  well   educated,    that  t! 
can  do  the  same  class  of  work  with  fam,, 
after   family   when    they   dip    into   an   im^ 
personal    relief    fund    that    they    could 
there  were  a  responsibility  upon  them  . 
administer    a-  limited    fund    and    cultivati 
diligently  all  natural  resources? 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  always  that 
take  money  by  force  from  some  people 
the  community  and  give  it  to  other  pec 
in  the  community  is  abnormal.  The  abn 
mality  may  be  lessened;  it  cannot  be  elii 
nated. 

We  are  not  very  likely  to  return  to  ' 
situation  that  existed  in  the  Borough 
Brooklyn  in  1877  when  financial  assista: 
was  given  to  one  tenth  of  the  populati 
It  was  said  that  "the  outdoor  relief  ; 
propriations  became  a  vast  political  corn 
tion  fund.  Large  numbers  of  the  populaj 
were  taught  to  rely  on  the  county  help  i 
sought  it  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
county  gave  it.  One  woman  received 
under  nine  different  names." 

Probably  we  are  too  efficient  to  repc 
just  that  experience,  but  the  seeds 
destruction  are  in  the  system.  Case  work 
have  proved  it.  They  know  better  th 
anyone  else  the  dangers  of  giving  someth. 
for  nothing.  Their  responsibility,  then, 
social  reform  is  to  bring  all  their  knowleil 
to  bear  to  prevent  the  doing  of  wrong  thli 
or  the  doing  of  right  things  in  the  wrc 
way  for  the  benefit  of  dependent  peopK'. 
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PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE? 


MISS  Richmond  has  kindly  given  us 
permission  to  print  a  letter  she 
has  recently  received  and  her 
answer  to  it.  The  question  is  not  a  new- 
one  but  its  frequent  recurrence  through 
various  channels  makes  us  feel  sure  that 
Miss  Richmond's  answer  will  be  welcomed 
by  many  of  our  readers. 

My  dear  Miss  Richmond: 

I  am  endeavoring  to  get  a  rather  definite 
statement  of  opinion  on  the  question  of 
public  outdoor  relief.  Could  you  give  me 
your  judgment  regarding  the  following: 
;  .(i)  Whether  there  should  be  any  public 
Outdoor  relief. 

(2)  Whether  there  should  be  both  public 
and  private  outdoor  relief;  if  both,  about 
what  percentage  do  you  think  private 
outdoor  relief  should  bear? 

(3)  Do  you  believe  outdoor  relief  should 
DC  entirely  cared  for  by  private  effort? 

To  which  the  reply  was  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  your  inquiry  about  public  outdoor 
relief,  but  regret  to  say  that  I  find  myself 
pnable  to  answer  its  three  questions  cate- 
'^orically.  Speaking  broadly,  relief  in  cash 
pr  in  kind  seems  to  me  no  more  than  a  tool 
ivhich,  in  competent  hands,  undoubtedly 
:an  be  used  to  bring  about  more  effective 
-iving.  In  incompetent  hands,  and  divorced 
jFrom  understanding  and  service,  does  it 
achieve  anything  in  the  long  run  but  to 
perpetuate  the  existence  of  human  beings 
without  human  qualities?  I  have  not  found 
that  it  does,  and  naturally,  therefore,  the 
most  important  single  thing  about  relief 
from  my  point  of  view  is  not  whether  it  is 
paid  for  out  of  public  funds  or  out  of  private 
funds,  but  whether  its  recipients  are  being 
lelped  to  effective  living  or  not. 

There  are  a  few  public  outdoor  relief 
departments  in  the  United  States  of  which 
it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  they  are 
advancing  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
families  that  are  their  clients.  All  of  these 
few  are  exposed  to  the  danger  that  a  change 


of  administration  may  wipe  out  the  gains 
that  they  have  laboriously  made.  The  best 
protection  they  have  is  the  private  agencies 
in  their  several  communities,  when  these 
agencies  are  also  doing  good  social  case 
work  in  families  and  understand,  therefore, 
the  conditions  necessary  to  make  such  work 
a  success  in  the  public  departments. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  private 
agencies  engaged  in  family  social  work  in 
this  country  that,  from  year  to  year,  are 
raising  standards  and  achieving  better 
results  in  this  field.  I  wish  there  were  more 
of  them,  for  in  some  cities  their  service  is 
still  short-sighted  and  clumsy.  Everywhere 
that  I  see  such  societies  struggling  up  and 
carrying  the  understanding  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  their  communities  along  with 
them,  their  chief  danger  is  that  they  may 
be  swamped  at  any  time  and  all  their  gains 
lost  by  a  dead  drop  of  new  work  chiefly  of  a 
relief  nature — or  supposed  to  be  for  "relief 
only" — and  that  this  may  be  added  to 
the  perfectly  proper  relief  burden  of  the 
families  already  under  treatment.  W^herever 
this  has  happened,  it  will  take  years,  to 
recover  from  the  "restless  stagnation  of  an 
overwhelmingly  busy  office,"  in  which 
everyone,  at  last,  goes  through  the  motions, 
but  in  which  permanent  results  are  no 
longer  achieved. 

It  is  my  conviction  that,  in  a  large  city, 
no  one  agency  can  do  all  the  family  social 
work  that  needs  to  be  done,  just  as  there 
are  administrative  reasons  why  no  one 
hospital  can  care  for  all  the  sick.  I  am 
always  much  more  interested  in  assuring 
that  each  year  a  larger  number  of  people 
shall  know  how  to  do  family  social  work  and 
do  it  well,  than  I  am  in  seeing  it  centralized. 

The  day  may  come  when  public  family 
welfare  departments  can  assure  a  greater 
continuity  of  policy  (and  that  policy  pro- 
gressive) than  the  private  agencies  can. 
WTien  that  day  arrives,  I  shall  favor  making 
a  large  part  of  our  present  family  social 
work  activities  public.  Aleanwhile  I  must 
continue  to  favor  extending  public  activities 
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cautiously  and  as  steadily  as  local  conditions 
permit.  No  percentages  known  to  me  have 
any  relation  to  this  problem — at  least,  I 
cannot  see  that  they  have. 

In  order  to  answer  your  letter  promptly, 
I  am  seeming  to  answer  it  rather  dogmati- 


cally but,  indeed,  there  is  no  short  cut  in 
reality,  and  to  achieve  the  remarkable 
values  that  can  be  had  in  social  case  work 
at  its  best,  we  do  all  of  us  need  to  be  both 
flexible  and  patient. 

Mary  E.  Richmond 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGE^ 

ARTHUR   DUNHAM 

Secretary,  Philadelphia  Social  Service  Exchange 


TWO  fundamental  tests  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  social  service  exchange  or 
to  any  other  social  agency  in  measur- 
ing its  success:  In  the  first  place,  does  the 
agency  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended?  Does  the  family  welfare  society 
actually  rehabilitate  families?  Does  the 
child-placing  agency  actually  place  children 
in  private  homes  best  fitted  to  the  individual 
needs  of  these  children  ?  Does  the  social  ser- 
vice exchange  actually  help  families  and  in- 
dividuals by  promoting  co-operation  among 
the  case  working  agencies  interested  in  these 
families? 

If  w^e  agree  that  the  agency  does  on  the 
whole  fulfil  its  purpose  we  shall  then  apply 
a  second  test:  Are  the  results  commen- 
surate with  the  time,  effort,  and  money 
expended?  It  is  true  that  social  work 
deals  with  human  values,  and  human 
values  can  not  be  nicely  measured  in  terms 
of  time,  effort,  and  money.  Yet  for  practi- 
cal purposes  we  do  apply  this  efficiency 
test  to  social  agencies.  For.  instance,  if  it 
cost  $400,000  a  year,  instead  of  $10,000  to 
$20,000,  to  operate  a  social  service  exchange 
in  a  large  city,  most  people  would  probably 
feel  (and  rightly)  that  the  cost  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  service  rendered. 

Are  there  certain  factors  that  must  al- 
ways be  present  in  any  successful  exchange? 
Can  we  analyze  the  successful  social  service 
exchange  into  its  elements?  I  believe  that 
we  can;  and  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  eight  essentials  of  a 
successful  social  service  exchange. 

'From  an  address  made  at  the  section  meeting  on  the 
Social  Service  Exchange  at  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference on  Social  Welfare,  York,  Pa.,  February  11,  1922. 


The  first  of  these  and  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  social  service  exchange  is 
vision.  To  those  who  have  thought  of  the 
exchange  as  a  mechanical  device,  the  word 
may  sound  odd;  yet  it  is  profoundly  true 
that  the  exchange  is  much  more  than  a 
mechanism  and  that  it  rests  upon  an  essen- 
tially spiritual  basis.  In  1912  Margaret 
Byington  began  her  pamphlet  on  the  ex- 
change with  a  quotation  from  Ezekiel, 
ending  with  the  words,  "for  the  spirit  of 
life  was  in  the  wheels."  Always  there  must 
be  the  spirit  of  life  evident  in  every  opera- 
tion of  the  "wheels."  Always  there  must  be 
a  vision  that  looks  beyond  the  day's  work 
of  inquiries  and  reports  to  human  need 
throughout  the  community  and  to  tli 
ministry  of  social  agencies  to  those  needs. 
Not  only  this,  but  there  must  be  also  the 
vision  of  the  possibilities  of  social  teamwork. 

At  first  this  vision  may  be  that  of  a  sin^ 
person  in  the  community;  but  if  the 
change  is  to  be  truly  successful,  its  possibi 
ties  must  soon  become  the  vision  of  a  groi 
The  exchange  whose  life  depends  upon  o\ 
person  is  on  insecure  ground,  whether  tl 
person  happens  to  be  an  executive  orj 
board  member;  for  social  workers  are  mc 
or  less  nomadic,  and  board  members 
mortal.  The  vision  of  the  exchange  and 
work  must  spread  to  a  group,  and  the  larj 
the  group  the  better.  "Our  techniq^ 
should  be  the  expression  of  our  vision," 
John  Lovejoy  Elliott  has  said.  All  the 
work  of  the  exchange  must  be  imbued  with 
this  vision  of  human  needs  and  of  the  agen- 
cies of  human  helpfulness  banded  together ^ 
for  the  most  sympathetic,   understanding,] 
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and  effective  service  for  those  who  are  in 
need  of  one  form  or  another  of  social  service. 
I    Vision  is  the  spiritual  motive  of  the  ex- 
bhange,  but  along  with  it  must  go  an  in- 
tellectual element — a  clear  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  the  social  service  exchange. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  exchange  is, 
physically,    a    card    index   of   families    and 
individuals  in  whom  various  social,  medical, 
3r  religious  agencies  of  the  community  are 
Dr  have  been  interested.    It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  cards  in  this  index  bear  only 
identifying  information   (names,   ages,  and 
addresses)  and  the  names  of  agencies  which 
have    known    the    family.      No    personal 
details,    no   confidential    "case   history   in- 
formation "  enters  the  exchange.    Parodoxi- 
cally,  the  strength  of  the  exchange  is  in  this 
very  lack  of  information.     The  card  index 
demands    no    confidences;     and   surely  no 
agency  need  fear  to  consult  a  card  index. 
But  the  card  index  must  reach  out  into  the 
community.    The  real  value  of  the  exchange 
depends  upon  how  well  the  agencies  follow 
'up   their    inquiries    and    translate    the    ex- 
ichange's  reports  into  terms  of  active  sharing 
of  experience  and  of  working  together  in 
treatment.    Miss  Byington  tells  of  a  public 
relief  official   whom   she   visited.     His   de- 
partment had  made  thirty  inquiries  of  the 
jexchange,  and  every  one  had  been  identified 
jas  known  to  other  agencies.     "Now,  what 
'is  the  next  step?"     Miss  Byington  asked. 
I  "What  do  you  do  with  these  reports  from 
Ithe  exchange?"      "Oh,  we   don't  do   any- 
thing   with    them!"      replied    the    oflScial, 
cheerfully.     He  was  going  through  the  mo- 
itions  of  using  the  exchange  without  any  real 
understanding  of  the   idea   of   human   co- 
operation that  lay  back  of  the  daily  inter- 
1  changes  of  slips  of  paper. 
i     As  soon  as  the  vision  and  understanding  of 
Ithe  exchange  are  ready  to  translate  them- 
;  selves  into  action,  the  matter  of  organization 
becomes  of  prime  importance.     Briefly,  the 
!  organization  of  the  exchange  deals  with  the 
I  two  problems  of  financing  and  of  managing 
I  or  administering  the  work.     No  one   can 
safely   dogmatize   about   the   "best   form" 
of  organization.    The  best  form  of  organiza- 
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tion  depends  upon  local  conditions.  In  one 
community  the  family  welfare  society  or  the 
Red  Cross  will  be  the  only  possible  agency 
to  organize  and  finance  the  exchange;  in 
another,  the  agencies  will  turn  naturally 
toward  a  council  of  social  agencies  or  a 
financial  federation;  in  still  another,  a  so- 
called  "independent"  exchange,  jointly 
controlled  by  the  agencies  using  it,  will  seem 
the  best.  The  first  exchanges  were  created 
and  nurtured  by  family  social  work  societies, 
and  many  of  the  most  successful  exchanges 
are  still  managed  in  this  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  today  seems  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  some  form  of  joint  control, 
either  through  a  council,  financial  federation, 
or  through  a  committee  representing  various 
agencies. 

We  may  suggest  at  least  four  factors  which 
should  characterize  any  form  of  organiza- 
tion: (i)  There  must  be  some  provision  for 
the  direction  of  the  exchange  by  an  interested 
and  responsible  group,  whether  this  be  a 
board  of  directors  or  a  special  committee. 
(2)  The  form  of  organization  should  provide 
an  adequate  financial  basis  for  the  exchange, 
whether  the  money  comes  from  agency 
membership  subscriptions  or  from  a  single 
budget  appropriation  on  the  part  of  one 
agency.  (3)  The  form  of  organization 
should  be  such  that  the  exchange  will  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  social  agencies 
of  the  community.  The  exchange  must  be 
recognized  as  absolutely  neutral,  impartial, 
and  disinterested,  so  far  as  the  agencies  are 
concerned.  There  must  be  no  suspicion  of 
special  privileges  or  of  an  ulterior  motive  on 
the  part  of  the  agency  or  group  operating  it. 
(4)  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  probably 
better  if  the  exchange  can  actually  belong 
to  the  agencies,  either  through  a  council, 
financial  federation,  or  a  committee.  Joint 
support  by  the  agencies  or  a  joint  advisory 
committee  is  democratic  as  well  as  good 
psychology. 

Whatever  the  form  of  organization,  the 
practical  service  of  the  exchange  and  its 
place  in  the  community  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  executive.  I  have  used  the  word 
"executive"  advisedly;  for  the  handling  of 
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the  complex  problems  of  the  exchange  will 
call  for  some  person  of  real  executive 
ability,  and  it  is  well  that  this  fact  should 
be  recognized  in  his  title.  A  number  of 
exchanges  have  adopted  the  title  "secre- 
tary" rather  than  "registrar,"  from  the 
feeling  that  "registrar"  has  too  definitely  a 
clerical  connotation.  Certainly  it  needs  to 
be  said,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  that  the 
operation  of  a  social  service  exchange  is 
more  than  a  clerical  job. 

The  exchange  executive  has  two  distinct 
rdles.  He  must  interpret  the  idea  of  co- 
operation and  sell  the  desire  for  teamwork 
to  the  agencies;  he  must  also  be  an  office 
technician,  handling  or  directing  some  of  the 
most  technical  office  work  in  the  whole  field 
of  social  work.  As  an  interpreter  and  educa- 
tor, the  executive  must  have  the  point  of 
view  of  case  work,  so  that  he  may  talk  the 
language  of  the  most  progressive  agencies. 
He  will  be  thrice  fortunate  If  he  has  had 
actual  case  work  experience,  for  this  will 
Immensely  strengthen  the  background  which 
he  has  in  common  with  the  field  workers 
whose  work  the  exchange  is  to  serve.  Cer- 
tainly the  executive  must  be  a  social  worker 
in  spirit,  for  his  position  Is  at  the  heart 
and  center  of  social  case  work.  As  the  office 
executive  or  office  worker,  he  must  have 
marked  capacity  for  office  system,  organiza- 
tion details,  and  routine;  for  studying 
intricate  problems  of  filing  and  procedure; 
and  yet,  withal,  he  must  humanly  dominate 
his  system,  maintain  his  sense  of  humor, 
and  steer  his  way  between  I'ooseness  on  the 
one  hand  and  an  impossible  perfectionism 
on  the  other. 

In  the  large  exchanges,  the  executive  may 
have  a  definite  problem  of  office  manage- 
ment. In  any  case,  whether  the  staff' 
consists  of  one  clerk  or  fourteen,  the  execu- 
tive should  be  responsible  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  the  staff,  for  their 
morale,  and  for  their  work.  This  does  not 
imply  any  failure  to  recognize  that  the 
actual  work  of  the  staflf  Is  the  backbone 
of  the  exchange  service;  but  It  Is  the  execu- 
tive's problem  to  pick,  train,  and  lead  the 
members  of  the  staff  and  to  develop  both 


the    technique    and    the    spirit   which    will 
produce   effective   teamwork  in   the   office. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  execu- 
tive begin  his  work  without  some  actual 
personal  contact  with  a  social  service  ex- 
change. An  inexperienced  executive  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  spend  several 
days  at  least  in  observation  and  practice 
work  and  in  studying  the  methods  of  the 
nearest  successful  exchange. 

Very  important  in  the  success  of  the 
social  service  exchange  is  the  machinery, 
or  physical  equipment.  There  should  be 
an  office  with  adequate  space,  light  and 
privacy;  the  filing  system  should  be  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  exchange — 
which  are  not  the  needs  of  the  average 
commercial  card  Index;  as  a  rule  the  files 
should  be  in  open  trays  rather  than  in 
drawer  cabinets;  telephone  arrangements 
should  be  carefully  worked  out;  printed 
forms  should  be  adapted  to  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  them  and  to  the  requirements  of 
standardization,    economy    and    efficiency. 

As  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  volume 
of  the  work  of  any  exchange  Is  office  work, 
It  is   extremely  Important  that  this   work 
shall  be  planned   and  executed  efficiently, 
that  there  should  be  efficient  office  procedure. 
For  example,  every  Inquiry  received  by  the 
exchange   must  pass   through   at  least   si 
processes:  It  must  be  received,  by  mail 
telephone;  information  must  be  entered 
an  old  or  new  card;  the  card  must  be  fil 
In    the   index;   and    statistics    must   be 
corded.    The  problems  of  office  procedi 
revolve   around    and    relate   themselves 
these  processes.     There  Is  the  problem 
ofl^ce  layout  In  relation  to  the  routing  of 
Inquiry  through  the  various  processes; 
question  of  how  to  clear  up  the  day's  w( 
daily;     the    adoption    of    certain    exactir. 
standards    for    searching    and    filing;    tl; 
choice  of  a   system  for  keeping  statistic- 
and  so  on. 

Social  service  exchanges  are  just  beginnin 
to  apply  the  scientific  method  to  thci 
problems  of  office  machinery  and  procedun 
The  Russell  Index,  Introduced  Into  th 
New  York  exchange  about   191 7,   has  im 
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mensely  simplified  the  filing  problems  of 
those  exchanges  which  have  adopted  it. 
The  Philadelphia  exchange,  during  1921, 
compiled  what  is  probably  the  first  com- 
prehensive Office  Manual  for  a  Social 
Service  Exchange,  recording  its  present 
office  practice  as  a  basis  for  ultimate  written 
standard  practice  instructions.  Under  the 
secretaryship  of  Estelle  B.  Hunter,  during 
the  latter  part  of  192 1,  the  Chicago  exchange 
revolutionized  its  office  procedure  and 
equipment  (including  the  installation  of 
sliding  chairs  on  tracks  for  the  index  clerks) 
and  it  has  made  startling  increases  in  its 
efficiency.  All  these  are  merely  beginnings, 
but  they  are  indications  that  the  exchange 
has  a  real  opportunity  to  increase  immensely 
its  technical  efficiency,  thus  releasing  more 
money  and  effort  for  direct  service  to  human 
beings  through  other  agencies.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  exchange  is  in  a  peculiarly 
favorable  position  to  lead  the  way  among 
social  agencies  in  the  serious  study  of  the 
problems  of  office  procedure  and  internal 
administration. 

The  exchange,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  must 
have  a  carefully  planned  and  vital  educa- 
tional program.  Even  its  name  has  educa- 
tional possibilities.  No  modern  exchange 
should  be  willing  to  be  called  a  "Registra- 
tion Bureau,"  with  its  lack  of  definiteness 
and  its  general  vague  implication  of  all 
sorts  of  information  about  people  "regis- 
tered" and  salted  away.  "Confidential 
Exchange,"  while  a  little  better,  still  sug- 
gests the  furtive  secrecy  of  some  sort  of 
detective  bureau;  besides,  as  some  one  has 
said,  if  the  information  is  confidential,  why 
exchange  it.''  Social  service  exchange  is  the 
name  recommended  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Service  Exchanges  as  best 
representing  the  function  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  more  and  more  it  is  coming  into 
general  use. 

Exchange  terminology  also  may  be  an 
educational  factor.  I  believe  it  is  a  funda- 
mental mistake  to  use  the  words  "register" 
or  "registration."  It  fastens  the  attention 
on  a  purely  subsidiary  part  of  the  use  of  the 
:exchange:  the  fact    that    something  is  re- 
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corded  on  a  card.  If  the  word  "inquirj"-"  is 
used,  it  emphasizes  the  service  given  by  the 
exchange;  the  agency  is  asking  a  question 
and  the  exchange  is  answering  it.  The  dis- 
tinction is  a  fundamental  one,  so  far  as  one's 
whole  thinking  about  the  exchange  is  con- 
cerned; and  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  practical 
importance  in  selling  the  exchange  to  new 
agencies,  especially  where  these  agencies 
have  primitive  conceptions  of  case  work  and 
record-keeping. 

Social  workers,  volunteers,  students  of 
social  work  and  workers-in-training,  board 
members,  ministers — these  and  others  ought 
to  visit  the  exchange.  No  other  publicity 
can  give  so  rapid  and  effective  an  under- 
standing of  it.  More  than  one  will  be  likely 
to  repeat  the  experience  of  the  skeptic  who, 
when  she  saw  an  acquaintance's  name  on  an 
index  card  exclaimed,  in  surprise,  "Why, 
there  is  nothing  bad  about  her  on  it!" 
Some  educational  effort  may  be  carried  on 
through  leaflets  and  reports.  But  prob- 
ably the  most  intensive  and  effective  work 
of  all  will  be  done  through  patient  individual 
interpretation  of  the  exchange  to  the  in- 
dividual agencies.  Of  course  the  method  of 
presentation  to  any  person  should  be  in 
accordance  with  that  person's  interest  and 
experience.  Thus,  to  the  average  person 
with  a  non-professional  interest  in  social 
work,  the  exchange  may  be  presented  best 
in  the  most  human  terms;  that  is,  as  an 
agency  to  make  it  possible  to  help  human 
beings  more  effectively.  To  the  pro- 
fessional social  worker  the  exchange  may 
be  presented  from  the  angle  of  promoting 
teamwork,  yet  with  effective  help  to  indi- 
viduals as  its  goal. 

Last,  as  well  as  first  and  all  the  time,  the 
social  service  exchange  needs  to  have  the 
spirit  of  progress.  Forms  of  organization 
may  change;  methods  will  in  time  probably 
be  revolutionized;  a  new  day  may  bring 
to  the  exchange  demands  for  new  types  of 
service.  Freshness,  open-mindedness,  some- 
thing of  the  youthful  spirit  of  adventure — 
these  are  needed  if  the  exchange  is  to  be 
ready  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions  and 
to  grasp  new  opportunities. 
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EDITORIAL 

THE  active  adolescent  male  is  a  be- 
wildering bundle  of  possibilities.  He 
thinks  so  himself.  His  father  ought 
to.  His  mother  yearns  over  them.  His 
teacher  sighs.  His  gang  exploits  them. 
The  neighbors  curse  them.  And — the 
years  develop  them.    Oh  boy! 

What  an  opportunity  for  the  older  "boy" 
who  still  speaks  the  language  of  youth.  For 
every  normal  lad  has  his  hero  to  whose 
direction  he  would  willingly  submit  if  only 
he  may  be  allowed  to  have  his  own  way! 
Discipline  through  freedom.  Liberty  with 
leadership.  These  are  his  unconscious 
demands  in  individually  varying  propor- 
tions. Where  are  the  men  who  will  under- 
standingly  satisfy  them.''  Father,  mother, 
teacher,  companions  and  the  neighborhood 
may  do  their  best  .and  still  our  boy  often  is 
socially  uncontrolled,  an  enigma  to  himself 
and  a  terror  to  snakes.  He  may  succeed  in 
solving  his  own  problems  of  educational  and 
social  adjustment,  and  he  may  find  satisfying 
allies  among  his  heaven  sent  guardians,  but 
he  is  rather  apt  to  need  help  outside  the 
group  that  seem  banded  together  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  keep  his  hair  brushed  and  his 
deportment  socially  desirable  both  in  and 
outside  the  home. 

If  left  to  himself  he  drums  up  the  inevita- 


ble older  boy  with  the  sureness  of  instinct 
and  immaturity  of  judgment  of  his  years. 
Willingly  he  fags,  carries  bats,  marches 
behind  the  band,  refuses  to  snitch,  swears 
like  a  pirate,  rings  door  bells,  hangs  around 
fire  barns  and  in  general  is  reasonably  true 
to  his  self-developed  moral  code  with  a 
refreshing  abandon  that  defies  the  conven- 
tions of  the  adult  world  through  which  he 
dodges.  When  he  grows  older  he  continues 
to  do  the  same  things  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

May  he  never  completely  succumb  to  his 
elders  for  in  his  own  individual  and  singu- 
larly straight  mental  processes  lie  seeds  ol 
progress.    But  should  he  go  unaided? 

One  of  the  most  promising  attempts  tc 
chart  this  immeasurable  period  in  a  boy's 
life  is  the  Boy  Scout  movement  with  its 
attractive  combination  of  emphasis  on  ordei 
and  freedom.  Celebrating  this  month  its 
thirteenth  anniversary  it  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested  in  rallying  the  forces 
that  make  for  a  better  family  life.  It  aims 
to  recruit  those  older  boys  (whatever  theii 
years),  who  can  command  from  boys  theii 
natural  allegiance  to  duty  and  conserve 
for  them  some  of  their  priceless  initiativj 
and  resourcefulness  that  might  otherwise 
go  undirected.  It  offers  to  men  still  able 
and  fit  to  be  boys  again  a  chance  to  renew 
their  youth  and  a  challenge  to  reorder  theii 
maturity. 

For  the  problem  of  the  movement  is  thi 
men,  not  the  bpys.  Where  are  those  wh( 
can  face  the  scout  troop  with  the  necessarjj 
measure  of  dignity  and  sincerity,  she  I 
through  with  lingering  traces  or  memorie! 
of  rascality.^  How  many  can  qualify  aj 
"  regular  guys" .''    How  shall  they  be  trained 

The  family  welfare  society  that  is  alive  t 
the  organization  of  community  resourc 
senses  here  a  big  opportunity  as  well  as 
tremendous  problem  in  the  use  of  tl. 
volunteer.  Success  to  the  ideals  given  for 
mal  expression  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
May  it  never  sacrifice  spontaneity  for  effi 
ciency.  May  it  always  stand  for  high  stand 
ards  of  social  work. 
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A  YEAR  ago  The  Family  embarked 
upon  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  whose 
goal  was  a  clearer  understanding  of  ethical 
principles  and  procedure  in  day-to-day 
case  work.     We   realized  that  the  journey 

,  was  likely  to  be  long  and  arduous  and  the 
short  distance  so  far  travelled  has  been  but 
preliminary  to  the  real  voyage.  The  think- 
ing through  of  ethical  questions  which 
confront  case  workers  in  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  their  clients  has  seemed 
a  sine  qua  non  of  success.  We  are  glad 
therefore  to  announce  that  during  the 
coming    year    The    Family    will    have    as 

!  collaborator  on  this  voyage  a  Committee  on 
Ethics  appointed  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Family  Social  W^ork 

!  at  its  business  meeting,  June,  1922. 

j     The  Committee  has  in  view  the  considera- 

j  tion  of  three  types  of  problems  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  raised  by  family 
social  workers.    First  there  are  the  questions 

:  affecting  the  interests  of  professional  family 

I  social  workers,  whether  staff  members  or 
executives;  related  to  this  are  the  questions 

;  of   inter-relationship    between    societies    in 

I  connection  with  the  approach  to  or  engaging 
of  workers  in  the  employ  of  other  societies. 
Then  there  is  the  whole  field  of  professional 

!  ethics   not  centered  around  individuals  or 


the  engagement  of  them  but  around  case 
work  itself. 

The  Committee  consists  of  nine  members 
with  Air.   Frank  J.  Bruno  as  chairman. 


WITH  this  issue  The  Family  com- 
pletes the  third  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. Three  volumes  of  ten  numbers  each 
have  now  seen  the  light  of  day.  W^hat  do 
they — and  particularly  this  volume  III — 
contain  and  how  can  any  of  us,  on  the  search 
for  teaching  material  or  light  on  special  prob- 
lems, dig  out  the  article  that  we  need  at  the 
moment.''  Almost  we  are  tempted  to  philoso- 
phize on  the  amazing  scope  of  our  short  life — 
but  on  the  whole  our  practical  sense  saves  us 
and  instead  we  append  an  index.  Now,  an 
index — at  least  this  particular  index — is  not 
an  ornament;  it  is  a  tool,  and  a  very  neces- 
sary tool  which,  properly  used,  will  put  at 
your  service  a  variety  of  material.  The 
articles  which  have  come  out  since  March, 
1922,  appear  there  under  various  guises — 
title,  subject,  author — memory  may  be  lame 
but  the  index  is  a  useful  crutch.  When  you 
are  trying  to  remember  just  where  you 
read  that  helpful  suggestion  or  illuminating 
discussion  turn  to  the  index  and  ten  to  one 
you'll  find  the  clue. 


FORWARD  TRENDS' 

MILDRED    P.    CARPENTER 
General  Secretary,  New  Bedford  Family  Welfare  Society 


RECENT  developments  in  family  case 
work  indicate  that  the  trend  of  its 
advance  is  more  in  inner  content  than 
j  outward  routine.    The  growth  of  specializa- 
tion in  the  field  of  social  work  has  relieved 
family  agencies  of  responsibilities  formerly 
I  theirs,  or  recognized  as  theirs.     Introspec- 
tion and  self-analysis  have  become  charac- 
:  teristic  of  recent  thought — due  in  part  to  a 
i  reaction  from  materialism  and  to  a  period  of 
transition  in  history — and  organizations  as 
;  well  as  individuals  have  been  affected  there- 
j  by.     Change  in  content  is  apparent  in  the 

1      Kjiven    at   the   Massachusetts  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  Greenfield,  November  15,  1922. 


decided  change  in  the  approach  to  case 
work,  for  family  agencies  are  giving  evidence 
of  a  growing  desire  to  find  a  basis  on  which 
to  accomplish  more  honest  and  better  work. 

In  something  of  this  spirit  the  case  worker 
views  her  problem  and  finds  the  center  of  the 
picture  occupied  by  personality,  with  the 
material  factors  as  background  on  the  canvas, 
necessary,  vital  to  the  whole,  but  subordinate. 

Too  often,  however,  she  is  content  with  a 
superficial  relation  with  her  clients.  She  is 
prevented  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
them  by  their  own  inarticulateness.  Yet 
this  very  lack  of  ability  to  speak  or  to  make 
the  necessary  analysis  of  their  own  mental 
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and  moral  situation  is  but  a  stronger  evi- 
dence of  their  need  of  case  work  services. 
Inarticulateness  is  often  accepted  as  inevi- 
table, instead  of  as  a  challenge  to  the  worker 
to  find  the  talisman  that  will  remove  a 
possible  repression.  Indifference  also  is 
often  allowed  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
future  when  it  should  be  treated  as  a  morbid 
phenomenon  to  be  overcome.  In  such  diffi- 
culties, the  case  worker  is  too  often  tempted 
to  dismiss  her  client  as  soon  as  material  needs 
are  met,  or  when  she  feels  that  nothing  fur- 
ther of  a  constructive  nature  can  be  ac- 
complished. Is  not  this  where  she  misses 
her  opportunity,  and,  turned  in  the  wrong 
direction,  looks  not  at  potentialities  but  at 
poor  accomplishment?  As  in  the  art  of 
painting  beauty  and  correlation  of  elements 
and  harmony  of  composition  were  gradually 
subordinated  to  the  conception  and  the 
expression  of  personality,  so  case  workers  are 
beginning  to  see  the  very  heart  of  their  sub- 
ject to  be  the  potentialities,  mental,  moral^ 
and  spiritual,  of  their  families  and  of  the 
individual  members. 

New  emphases,  new  points  of  view  if  you 
like,  can  be  traced  in  the  use  of  the  different 
aspects — religious,  health,  recreational,  in- 
dustrial— of  family  life  for  the  development 
of  personality. 

Case  workers  are  reaching  out  for  the 
better  use  of  the  religious  impulse  in  the 
lives  of  families,  and  for  means  of  developing 
and  strengthening  it.  Does  the  actual  work 
reveal  that  they  care  whether  there  is  religion 
in  the  lives  of  their  families?  '  I  mean  by  re- 
ligion a  definite  seeking  after  and  finding  a 
relation  to  God,  in  whatever  varied  ways 
this  may  be  expressed.  Do  they  consider 
how  much  religious  influence  the  home  is 
providing  the  children  and  whether  the 
routine  of  home  life  allows  opportunity  for 
every  member  of  the  family  to  go  to  church? 
All  societies  with  good  standards  would  say 
that  they  always  connect  their  families  with 
the  church — but  are  they  not  all  more  or 
less  content  with  a  perfunctory  connection 
and  feel  they  have  done  all  that  is  necessary 
about  it — that  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  church? 
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Co-operation  with  the  parish  church  should 
become  further  an  effort  to  interpret  to  it 
the  importance  of  its  function  in  the  social 
readjustment  of  a  disorganized  family  and 
the  major  part  such  readjustment  has  to 
play  in  that  family's  potential  spiritual  life. 
One  way  in  which  we  are  trying  to  make 
this  interpretation  in  New  Bedford  is 
through  organizing  classes  for  volunteer 
workers  in  different  churches.  We  hope  as 
a  practical  result  of  these  classes  to  show 
them  that  they  need  our  knowledge  in  their 
relief  work  and  that  we  need  their  contribu- 
tion of  service. 

The  function  of  health  in  family  social 
work  is  emerging  from  superficial  considera- 
tion to  its  rightful  position  of  importance. 
Too  often  case -^workers  have  been  and  still 
are  content  to  accept  whatever  medical 
help  is  available  for  their  clients,  but 
there  is  an  increasing,  demand  on  the  medi- 
cal profession  for  the  best  they  have  to 
give. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  use  the  medical 
clinics  as  they  are  organized  today  for  th 
examination  of  supposedly  well  adults  an* 
children,  we  in  New  Bedford  are  beginnin. 
to   pay  for   such   examination   to   discover 
whether — to  use  an  automobile  figure  that 
the   doctors    are   fond   of — our   clients    ar 
running  on  four  cylinders  when  they  shoul 
be   running  on   six.     We   believe   this  wi 
prove  to  be  an  economical  measure  becauj 
of  practical  results  in  the  work  of  preventic 
We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  heaH 
clinics   for  the  well   will   be  organized  f^ 
children  and  adults  as  well  as  for  babies. 

A  dietitian  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  healj 
program  in  work  with  families.  Her  help 
making  budgets  and  in  teaching  principl^ 
of  nutrition  and  methods  of  good  hous 
keeping  is  invaluable  in  the  creation  ofi 
better  medium  in  which  a  doctor's  order- 
can  be  carried  out.  In  New  Bedford  we  iiavs. 
two  nutrition  classes  for  our  malnourished 
children,  conducted  by  our  dietitian  who,  b} 
teaching  them  appetizing  ways  of  prepariiiL 
wholesome  food  and  by  other  train Iil- 
measures,  has  built  up  their  health  and  ;  :  - 
vented   many   physical   ills. 
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Here  is  an  instance  of  the  dietitian's  work 
in  the  home: 

A  family  of  eight  was  referred  to  us  because  of  bad 
food  habits.  The  mother  was  extremely  neat,  the 
house  clean  and  well  ventilated.  The  father  was  an 
industrious  and  hard  working  man,  always  paid  his 
bills  and  was  well  liked  by  ever>-one.  This  family  of 
eight  were  occupj-ing  a  tenement  of  five  rooms.  They 
were  using  as  a  bedroom  a  room  into  which  ven.*  little 
light  penetrated.  The  food  habits  were  bad;  rice  was 
virtually  their  only  cereal;  tomatoes  and  fried  potatoes 
their  only  vegetables;  olive  oil  was  the  only  fat  and 
they  used  little  milk.  One  child  was  crippled  and 
undernourished,  one  seemingly  mentally  deficient, 
a  third  had  rickets  and  was  subject  to  constant  catarrhal 
colds.  One  girl  of  five  was  so  poorly  nourished  that 
her  eyes  were  inflamed  and  constantly  discharging. 
The  father  was  not  strong  and  could  not  work  full  time, 
because  of  stomach  trouble,  and  the  mother  was 
suffering  from  infected  teeth. 

The  parents  readily  agreed  to  our  suggestion  that 
the  large  and  well-lighted  living  room  be  turned  into 
a  bedroom.  Our  society  supplied  the  family  with 
three  quarts  of  milk  a  day  and  other  food  for  a  period 
of  eight  months  until  the  father  was  able  to  work  full 
*■"  -  and  his  wages  then  became  adequate.  The 
er  received  treatment  for  her  diseased  teeth, 
-.-  rachitic  child  was  placed  on  a  diet  including  cod 
liver  oil,  which  our  society  supplied  as  long  as  necessarj-, 
and  he  was  operated  on  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  and 
adenoids.  He  is  now  free  from  catarrhal  colds,  and 
gaining  in  weight.  Because  of  improved  nourishment 
the  discharging  eyes  of  the  five-year-old  girl  are  prac- 
tically cleared  up.  The  child  who  was  apparently 
feebleminded  proved  to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition 
and  has  made  rapid  strides  towards  normality.  The 
father  after  a  physical  examination  was  advised  to  live 
mostly  on  liquid  diet,  and  in  two  months  was  practically 
well.  Best  of  all,  the  mother  has  seen  the  relation  of 
food  to  health  and  wants  the  education  our  dietitian 
can  give  her. 

This  fall  we  opened  a  housekeeping  center 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  our  dietitian 
and  where  all  branches  of  home  making  will 
be  taught  through  demonstration.  This  is 
part  of  intensive  case  work  with  our  dis- 
advantaged families  and  in  no  way  dupli- 
cates the  work  of  dietitians  outside  the 
society. 

Family  case  workers  are  recognizing  the 
large  part  that  measures  for  mental  hygiene 
and  treatment  are  playing  in  health  nowa- 
days. They  are  beginning  to  reach  out  not 
only  for  the  benefits  of  this  mental  knowl- 
edge as  a  resource,  but  also  for  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  needs  of  family  social  work  to 
mental  specialists,  as  a  particular  field  for 
endeavor.  Resources  for  examination,  not 
only  for  the  feebleminded  or  backward,  but 
also  for  the  troubled,  the  mal-adjusted,  and 
the  undeveloped,  must  become  more  acces- 
sible to  case  workers  in  their  more  thorough- 
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going  interest  in  the  man  and  his  particular 
needs. 

Who  could  exist  continuously  without 
some  form  of  recreation?  Yet  many  fami- 
lies do  not  know  how  to  have  a  bit  of  fun. 
Case  workers  have  tried  to  provide  for  the 
children  through  organized  recreation  in  the 
community,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
mothers  to  work  all  day  in  the  mill  and  go 
home  at  night  to  wash  and  cook  and  get 
ready  for  another  day.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  textile  industry  for  women 
with  young  children  to  work  in  the  mills 
and  it  is  often  an  absolute  necessity  if  the 
family  is  to  obtain  an  adequate  income. 
Our  society  steadfastly  opposed  it  and  has 
been  fairly  successful  in  solving  the  financial 
problem  in  other  ways. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  personality 
will  show  itself  when  leisure  becomes  possi- 
ble and  one  has  the  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion. A  mother  in  one  of  our  families  told  a 
worker  that  what  she  longed  to  do  was  to  go 
up  town,  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  doughnut 
and  look  in  the  store  windows.  Sad  the  lot 
of  a  person  who  has  no  desire  for  fun,  and 
just  here  is  where  family  social  work  is  en- 
deavoring to  remedy  a  long  neglected  factor 
in  its  work — the  development  of  recreation 
for  our  families. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  most  of  our 
families  are  blessed  with  many  children — 
and  with  whom  are  they  to  be  left  if  father 
and  mother  go  out  together?  Looking 
around  for  resources  it  occurred  to  us  that 
we  might  use  the  Day  Nursery  if  it  would 
admit  children  one  afternoon  a  week  with  the 
understanding  that  the  father  and  mother 
could  thus  go  out  together.  They  are  con- 
sidering the  proposition  and  we  hope  some 
such  arrangement  can  be  made. 

We  had  rather  an  amusing  time  in  arrang- 
ing an  outing  this  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G 
had  long  been  at  outs  with  each  other  and 
only  the  zeal  of  our  worker  had  kept  them 
from  an  open  breach.  Mr.  G  had  worked 
well  and  steadily  for  months,  as  a  result  of 
our  having  secured  congenial  occupation  for 
him,  and  asked  our  worker  if  she  thought 
he  might  take  a  day  off  and  go  to  the  state 
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fair.  She  encouraged  this  and  as  an  after 
thought  suggested  that  Mrs.  G  had  not  had 
any  fun  for  a  long  time  and  that  she  might 
like  to  go  too.  Mr.  G  visibly  lost  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  trip  and  finally  said — which  was 
true — that  he  couldn't  afford  to  pay  her  way 
and  his  own.  The  worker  said  she  would 
like  to  make  Mrs.  G  a  present  of  the  trip,  an 
offer  which  left  Mr.  G  without  any  further 
excuse.  As  the  day  approached  Mrs.  G 
told  the  worker  that  Mr.  G  said  he  would  not 
go  if  she  did.  The  worker  paid  no  attention 
but  continued  to  behave  as  if  both  were 
going.  The  day  arrived  and  at  the  last 
moment  Mr.  G  relented  and  Mrs.  G  went. 
According  to  her,  he  was  disagreeable  until 
they  arrived  at  the  fair  grounds  when  a 
common  interest  in  a  new  and  different  en- 
vironment blew  away  the  last  vestige  of  ill 
feeling  and  they  came  home  as  if  it  had  been 
another  honeymoon.  It  is  true  that  common 
anxieties  and  burdens  do  take  away  capacity 
for  enjoyment,  but  in  most  of  us  it  is  only 
dormant.  We  forget  that  before  marriage 
recreation  was  the  occasion  which  drew  the 
two  together  and  that  it  may  well  be  a  factor 
in  keeping  them  together.  Our  society 
makes  no  excuses  for  putting  an  item  for 
recreation  in  our  budgets. 

One  of  our  foreign-born  families  was  the 
despair  of  our  worker — stolid  and  unco- 
operative— yet  with  potential  personality. 
In  an  effort  to  rouse  the  man  with  new  inter- 
ests she  finally  persuaded  him  to  go  to  night 
school.  He  showed  a  surprising  aptitude 
for  acquiring  English.  When  she  called  at 
the  house  one  evening  she  found  him  playing 
a  flute.  She  learned  that  he  had  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  piano  also  but  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  play  one  since  he  came  to 
New  Bedford.  For  weeks  she  had  been 
trying  to  get  his  children  into  her  Learn  to 
Eat  class,  but  he  had  always  objected  to  her 
taking  them  away  from  the  home.  Seizing 
the  opportunity  she  told  him  of  a  piano  in 
the  room  of  the  building  where  the  class  was 
held  that  very  evening  so  he  took  the  chil- 
dren and  went  over  to  the  building  with  her. 
Now  he  plays  Sunday  afternoons  at  a 
Mission.      He   has   been   delegated   by   the 


mill  in  which  he  is  employed  to  interest 
other  men  in  attending  English  classes  at 
night  school.  A  prompt  result  of  his  own 
English  lessons  was  the  taking  out  of  first 
papers  for  citizenship.  He  has  put  on  his 
door  plate:  "Alfred  Antone  Perreira  and 
wife  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Precinct 
No.  7."  Evidently  he  has  a  new  strong 
sense  of  personal  identity  (plus  wife's). 

How  often  do  family  social  workers  have 
to  bear  in  mind  their  temptation  to  adapt 
men  to  their  work,  rather  than  jobs  to  men. 
How  often  is  a  client  told  of  an  occupation 
for  which  he  is  mentally  or  physically  un- 
suited.    There  is  a  present  danger  of  adding 
to  the  number  of  poor  workmen,  at  uncon- 
genial tasks,  who  through  the  right  oppor- 
tunity might  have  developed  their  innate 
capacities.     Any  person  accustomed  to  the 
reading  of  case   histories   will   testify   hov 
rarely  one  finds  the  man  employed  over  an 
length  of  time  in  the  same  position.     He 
shifts  from  one  occupation   to   another,   ? 
misfit,  until  he  dies.    Vocational  guidance  ' 
working  to  remedy  this  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion, but  there  are  many  today  who  are  com- 
paratively young  for  whom  much  might  be 
done.     In  my  opinion  the  rank  and  file  of 
American    workmen    are    "good    sports," 
inclined  to  take  things  as  they  come  and ' 
accept    untoward    conditions    almost    too 
philosophically.     That  this  opportunity  t*^ 
develop  personality  through   industrial  n 
sources  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  many  cast- 
workers  is  due  to.  lack  of  imagination  rather 
than  want  of  interest.    It  does  take  imagina- 
tion to  kindle  ambition  buried  beneath  th 
stolid  acceptance  of  an  uncongenial  job,  in  - 
father  of  five  or  more,  who  is  extremely  bus} 
getting  mere  bread  into  the  mouths  of  h' 
family.     Yet  here  is   creative  work  whic 
should   give   to   the   true   case   worker   th 
greatest  appeal. 

Family  social  work  societies  have  alway 
had  the  industrial  problem  to  struggle  with. 
One  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  that 
zeal  has  not  always  gone  hand  in  hand  witb. 
intelligent  knowledge  of  how  to  attack  th 
question  of  evil  in  industrial  life.  Case 
workers  have  seen  the  effects  of  seasonal 
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employment  and  low  wages  on  family  life, 
but  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  anything  better 
have  been  ineffectual.  If  a  remedy  for  these 
conditions  is  to  be  found,  it  must  be  through 
the  managers  of  industry  catching  a  vision 
of  what  developed  personality  may  do  in 
their  business  and  through  their  realizing 
that  it  pays. 

What  America  most  surely  needs  today  is 
a  rediscovery  on  the  part  of  the  workman  of 
the  dignity  of  labor,  when  it  is  labor  particu- 
larly fitted  to  himself.  We  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  industry  regarding  the  ignorance 
and  restlessness  it  has  to  contend  with  in  its 

I  employees,  but  industry  itself  has  many 
changes  to  go  through  before  it  will  cease 
being  a  positive  hindrance  to  that  develop- 
ment of  personality  which  will  turn  ignorant 
and    restless    employees    into   valuable   co- 

.  workers. 

I  Just  as  social  workers  are  often  impatient 
with  the  lack  of  understanding  of  their 
difficulties,  so  must  managers  of  industry 
have  the  same  irritation  with  the  well 
meant  but  often  uninformed  criticism  of 
social  workers.  What  is  unusual  is  what 
catches  and  holds  the  attention.  Conse- 
quently it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
public  attention  is  constantly  arrested  by 
all  the  painful  and  deplorable  episodes  in  the 
industrial  struggle,  and  fails  to  notice  victo- 

:  ries  of  intelligence  and  equity  over  ignorance 

I  and  greed. 

!      As   has    often   been   pointed   out   family 

I  social   workers   are   rarely   economists   and 

!  their  contribution  to  this  vexed  question 
must  lie  in  their  interpretation  to  industry 
of  the  effect  of  the  evils  of  insufficient  income 

!  and  irregular  employment  on  family  life, 
rather  than  in  trying,  themselves,  to  work 
out  the  economic  remedy.  If  such  a  spirit 
can  be  brought  about,  social  work  and  indus- 
try cannot  fail  to  be  the  gainers,  in  a  more 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  industrial  well  being  and 
family  life. 


To  this  end  a  year  ago  our  society,  by  vote 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  asked  the  Central 
Council  to  appoint  a  committee  to  study 
unemployment.  After  much  discussion  a 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  made  up  of 
a  manager  of  industry,  a  labor  leader,  a 
social  worker,  a  woman  representing  the 
community,  and  the  director  of  the  Central 
Council.  At  one  of  the  meetings  the  mana- 
ger of  industry  said  to  the  social  worker  with 
evident  sincerity,  "  I  don't  for  the  life  of  me 
see  why  your  society  should  be  interested  in 
the  causes  of  unemployment." 

The  committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work, 
recently  appointed  to  study  industrial  condi- 
tions and  family  life,  should  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  bring  about  better  under- 
standing between  the  two  groups. 

In  conclusion:  Should  not  social  case 
workers,  to  paraphrase  some  fine  words  read 
recently,  try  "  to  keep  the  whole  of  mankind 
in  full  view"  (as  with  our  social  and  coni- 
munity  point  of  view  we  are  likely  to  do) 
"without  losing  sight  of  the  individual  man, 
the  value  of  each  personal  unit  in  the  social 
whole.  The  sense  of  small ness  of  individual 
life  is  hard  to  dissipate.  Obscurity,  confine- 
ment in  dull  conditions,  mediocre  endow- 
ment are  hard  to  combat  .  .  .  Nothing 
but  stubborn  idealism  can  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  them." 

To  gain  and  practice  this  kind  of  idealism 
requires  in  the  worker  something  beyond 
technique,  beyond  ability,  beyond  even  the 
consciousness  of  new  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties, which  I  have  been  describing  today  as 
new  emphases  in  family  work.  It  demands 
in  him  something  of  developed  personality, 
something  of  a  "positive  horror  of  losing  for 
even  one  moment  that  complete  possession 
of  himself  which  is  the  first  condition  of 
good  service."  It  requires  nothing  less,  I 
take  it,  than  a  discovery  of  a  new  and 
thrilling  meaning  to  "for  their  sakes  I 
sanctify  myself." 
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'  AMEE  mus'  come  home  from  school 
now,  and  help  me."  The  singsong 
Portuguese  voice  was  persuasive 
rather  than  mandatory,  and  yet  the  visitor 
experienced  a  sinking  sensation,  for  well 
she  knew  the  persistence  of  this  intelligent 
mother,  once  an  idea  became  fixed.  And, 
indeed,  the  Medeiros  family  (six  children 
ranging  from  one  year  to  Mamie,  fifteen, 
and  a  seventh  on  the  way)  headed  by  John, 
the  father — an  utterly  charming  but  quite 
irresponsible  native  of  the  Azores — living 
in  a  tiny,  five-room,  half  house,  presented 
a  composite  picture  of  many  reasons  why 
"Mamee"  was  needed,  and  badly  needed 
at  home.  Small  for  her  age,  cross-eyed 
(as  were  two  of  the  other  children),  not 
over-intelligent  yet  well-mannered  and  at- 
tractive notwithstanding,  Adamie  stood  at 
docile  attention,  awaiting  friend  visitor's 
verdict. 

Now  this  particular  visitor  happened  to 
be  one  of  those  efi"ective  volunteers  who 
crop  up  every  now  and  again  to  upset  the 
theories  of  those  who  hold  that  no  good  can 
come  from  service  not  paid  for.  She  had 
sandwiched  in  this  early  morning  visit  to 
the  Medeiros  (friends  of  long  standing)  at 
considerable  sacrifice  and  would  certainly 
not  have  chosen  this  time  for  seeing  through 
the  issue  raised  by  Mrs.  Medeiros'  announce- 
ment. Mamie  was  about  to  complete  the 
6th  grade,  had  just  had  her  fifteenth  birth- 
day and  lived  in  Massachusetts;  q.  e.  d., 
the  natural  next  step  was  to  leave  school 
and  stay  at  home  to  help  her  mother. 
Patiently  friend  visitor  began:  "Do  you 
like  school,  Mamie?"  But  Mamie  was 
too  well  brought  up  in  the  Portuguese 
tradition  to  vouchsafe  an  answer.  "It's 
whatever   my   mother   says,   Aliss    Blank." 

Finally  a  truce  was  called  to  this  extent: 
Visitor  was  empowered  to  see  "teacher" 
and  perhaps  light  would  come  from  this 
source — who  knows?  So  ciown  to  the  Helen 
F.  Wood  School,  and  a  short  but  illuminat- 
ing conference  with  teacher.  The  verdict 
was  clear.     "Mamie  is  not  bright,  lessons 


are  hard  for  her.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  pro- 
mote her  for  I  think  she  would  not  profit 
by  repeating  the  grade.  She  tries  hard." 
"Any  special  predilections?" — this  from 
friend  visitor.  "Mamie  does  beautiful 
hand  work;  she  sews  exquisitely."  "Voca- 
tional School?"  "Just  the  thing  for  her." 
And  so  on  to  the  Vocational  School  (ye;^ 
the  morning  is  gone  past  redemption, 
visitor  resigns  herself  to  the  fact  with  a  sigh) 
where  a  ten-minute  talk  with  the  Principal 
reveals  all  the  mysteries  regarding  ad- 
mission to  the  two  year  course.  "Two 
afternoons  are  allowed  for  house  work  at 
home,  for  which  school  credit  is  given." 
Oh,  far-seeing"^  and  excellent  provision- 
exactly  calculated  to  appeal  to  Mrs.  Me- 
deiros! How  could  we  have  dared  hope  for 
such  sweet  reasonableness  in  a  public 
school  system? 

The  ambassador  sped  back  on  wings  of 
hope.      Mamie's    eyes    shone    as    teacher's 
report  on  hand  work  was  given.     "Yes,  I 
get  excellent  in  sewing."     "Mamee  make," 
said  mother,  pointing  proudly  to  the  little 
dress  worn  by  Diamentina — aged  one  year 
"I  like  to  make  a  dress  for  myself,  but  m. 
mother  does  not  trust  me  with  the  cloth," 
giggled  Mamie,  becoming  loquacious  in  the 
lightened    atmosphere.      And    so    everyone 
was  quite  suddenly  genial,  and  friend  visitor 
ventured  to  broach  those  two  half  days  at 
home,     counted  ,  on     school     time.       The 
promise  of  a  serge  dress  and  a  pair  of  shoe 
(both  badly  needed)  to  start  school,  clinched 
the  matter,  although  in  the  visitor's  opin- 
ion, the  two  home  days  were  what  reall 
turned   the   trick.     Mrs.   Medeiros   mere! 
stipulated,    as    her    part    of    the    bargaii; 
"Mamee  stay  home  two  weeks  when  babci 
come."      This,    thought   friend    visitor,    a 
she  wended  her  belated  way  home  to  luncli 
was  really  not  asking  a  great  deal  in  vieA 
of  former  hopes,   and  she  set  to  work  ai 
once,  cogitating  as  to  ways  and  means  of 
breaking  the  news  at  the  Vocational  when 
the  time  should  arrive. 

H.  P.  K. 
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THE  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work  made  an  interesting 
new  departure  in  its  procedure  this 
year.  The  meetings  were  held  (November 
13-15,  1922)  in  Greenfield,  a  city  of  about 
15,000,  and  the  county  seat  of  Franklin 
County — which  is  largely  rural.  Last 
September,  Miss  Katherine  Hardwick,  rep- 
resenting the  Red  Cross,  created  an  in- 
terest in  a  self-survey  of  Franklin  County 
and  the  people  responded  by  appointing 
active  and  responsible  local  committees  to 
analyze  their  social  problems.  They  did  the 
actual  work  themselves,  collecting  data 
through  public  records,  interviews,  and  field 
investigation,  and  making  their  own  charts, 
maps  and  schedules,  all  of  which  were  exhib- 
ited at  the  Conference.  This  method  seems 
Ito  have  been  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
survey,  for  they  did  not  make  the  mistake 
pf  undertaking  social  service  R.  F.  D. 
I  The  county  was  studied  from  five  points 
of  view:  health,  education,  industry,  recrea- 
tion, and  public  welfare. 

One  session  of  the  conference  was  given 
over  to  a  presentation  of  the  results.  The 
speakers  did  not  so  much  emphasize  the  past 
jaccomplishments  and  present  virtues  but 
spoke  frankly  of  their  serious  problems  and 
faced  the  future  with  a  determination  to 
overcome  them.  The  health  problems  were 
discussed  by  Dr.  Merrill  Champion,  execu- 
tive of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Health,  who  had  evidently  arrived  at  a 
sympathetic  understanding  with  the  local 
communities.  The  others  on  the  program 
came  from  different  towns  in  the  county. 
•  Throughout  the  program  a  fair  deal  for 
'the  children  and  young  people,  and  eflScient 
and  effective  management  of  social  ser- 
vice were  stressed  and  this  holds  a  promise 
of  real  results  in  the  future.  Better  prenatal 
care  and  medical  school  inspection  with 
provision  for  more  school  nurses  and  reason- 
ably paid  physicians  were  advocated — a 
familiar  plea  even  in  the  best  organized 
cities.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  county 
1  makes  provision  for  the  schooling  of  every 


child  regardless  of  how  remote  his  residence 
may  be.  Only  recently  a  school  house  was 
opened  to  accommodate  the  nine  children  of 
three  families  in  an  isolated  section.  The 
importance  of  securing  well  qualified  teach- 
ers of  pioneer  spirit,  involving  a  higher 
rate  of  salary  if  necessary,  was  made  clear 
and  here  again  we  seem  to  hear  an  echo  of 
the  city.  Organized  play,  supervised  com- 
mercial recreation  and  the  use  of  school 
houses  for  community  centers  were  urged, 
as  well  as  a  further  development  of  the 
natural  out-door  opportunities — open  air 
sports  both  winter  and  summer.  The 
method  of  scoring  points  on  the  various  sub- 
jects by  the  townships  showed  that  the  low- 
est score  of  the  county  came  under  the  head 
of  recreation,  which  showed  4  points  out  of 
a  possible  14 — or  only  a  50  per  cent  func- 
tioning of  Franklin  County's  27  towns. 
Twenty-three  had  no  community  get  to- 
gether during  the  year,  18  offer  no  opportun- 
ity for  group  play  and  less  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  towns  have  playgrounds.  One 
bright  spot,  however,  was  presented  in  the 
picture  of  a  town  of  5,000  population,  400 
of  whom  turned  out  one  Saturday  to  put  a 
playground  in  order  at  an  expense  of  less 
than  $25.  The  menace  of  the  visiting 
automobiles,  driven  by  "joy  riders,"  in  easy 
competition  with  unattractive  home  life 
was  mentioned  as  an  evil  which  seemed 
beyond  control  at  present. 

To  some  of  us  who  have  been  thinking  in 
terms  of  central  councils  (rather  complicated 
ones)  it  was  refreshing  to  hear  a  representa- 
tive from  a  town  of  about  1,500  population 
explain,  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
smoothly  working  co-operative  plan  which 
was  based  upon  the  community's  recogni- 
tion of  "united  we  stand."  In  at  least  one 
part  of  rural  Franklin  County  the  welfare 
organizations  are  operating  through  a  cen- 
tral representative  committee,  or  council, 
bringing  about  good  results  and  this  was 
recommended  as  the  first  step  in  promoting 
a  welfare  program. 

No  acute  problem  of  industry  is  present 
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as  jobs  are  plentiful  and  wages  fair,  but  the 
fact  that  the  young  workers  are  leaving  to 
go  to  cities  has  meant  that  at  least  some 
local  manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  get 
enough  competent  help.  If  this  condition 
continues  a  permanent  crippling  of  local 
industries  may  result.  One  factory  actually 
moved  to  the  outskirts  of  a  large  city  in 
order  to  secure  workmen. 

This  very  worth-while  meeting  left  the 
impression  that  most  cities  could  learn  much 
from  a  well  organized  county,  with  the 
further  reminder  of  the  ultimate  benefits 
accruing  to  the  cities  from  rural  counties 
organized  for  effective  social  work.  It  also 
made  clear  that,  with  timely  suggestions 
(even  from  the  outside)  and  sincere,  intelli- 


gent leadership,  a  rural  county  can  be 
aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  its  social  prob- 
lems, with  no  hard  feelings  resulting,  a 
possibility  which  has  sometimes  been  in 
question. 

The  local  representatives  reflected  an 
earnestness  which  seemed  to  hold  promise 
that  the  survey  findings  would  not  be  so 
many  manuscripts  relegated  to  dusty  top 
shelves,  but  that  they  have  penetrated 
significantly  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
will  become  vitalized  and  take  the  form  of 
actual  social  improvements. 

At  all  events  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
for  developments  in  that  particular  corner 
of  the  country  known  as  Franklin  County, 
Massachusetts. 


CASE  WORK  AND  RACIAL  TRAITS 

HELEN    B.    PENDLETON 

Teacher  of  Case  Method  and  Supervisor  of  Field  Work,  Atlanta 
School  of  Social  Service  at  Morehouse  College 


FOLLOWING  with  deep  interest  Miss 
Sherman's  "Racial  Factors  in  De- 
sertion" begun  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  The  Family  I  confess  to  a  sense  of 
disappointment  upon  reading  her  concluding 
paper  on  the  Negroes. 

It  shows,  I  think,  a  somewhat  stereotyped 
or  pre-formed  opinion  about  Negro  life  and 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  careful  and  con- 
vincing studies  of  the  Slavic  and  other 
groups.  The  colored  folk  are  usually  placed 
at  the  tail-end  of  any  procession,  and  here 
they  are  again,  three  examples  of  deserters 
chosen  from  sixteen  judged  as  typical,  with 
accompanying  notes  concerning  the  heredi- 
tary African  traits  of  the  Negro  from  his 
past  home  in  the  Dark  Continent,  through 
slavery  to  his  Harlem  present. 

Social  workers  disclaim  and  certainly 
seem  to  be  without  race  prejudice  but  I 
believe  that  they,  along  with  all  cultivated 
Americans  friendly  to  the  Negro,  have  what 
may  be  termed  vestigial  notions  in  their 
unconscious  thinking  abo'ut  him.  This  is 
very  likely  due  to  the  romantic  and  evan- 
gelical literature  about  African  slavery  and 
the  Civil  War  that  we  have  been  soaked 


in  for  several  generations.  Uncle  TonCs 
Cabin  of  course  was  not  on  bookshelvc 
south  of  Maryland,  but  Livingstone's  Travei. 
was  a  most  popular  work.  Livingstone 
was  a  missionary  and  children  were  allowed 
to  read  him  on  Sunday  and  delight  in  the 
pictures  of  savage  life.  Old  fashioned  tale 
of  India,  voyaging  with  Captain  Cook, 
Captain  Maryatt,  and  Melville  too  carried 
one  to  fascinating  lands — all  the  way  to 
Tusitala's  Island. 

Then  came  Uncle  Remus  and  Au 
Hannah  and  Uncle  Billy,  in  Page's  Ma 
Chan  and  Meh  Lady;  George  W.  Cable  an 
Grace  King;  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards. 
James  Lane  Allen,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuar 
and  Mark  Twain;  even  W.  D.  Howel! 
took  a  shy  at  a  race  novel.  These  classic- 
have  long  been  superseded  by  others  c 
more  or  less  literary  merit  but  all  are  equal!} 
unsafe  as   hand-books  for  case  workers. 

Books,  pamphlets  and  articles  about  th 
dark    races    of    the    earth    have    assumed 
enormous    proportions    lately.       One    can 
scarcely   pick   up   a    magazine   or   Sunda} 
paper  which  does  not  contain  an  illusti    ' 
story  of  the  magic  isles  of  the  South 
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r  the  dense  African  jungle.  'The  National 
reographic,  Asia  and  the  movies  take  us  to 
he  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  American  Negro  still  gets  the  lion's 
hare  of  literary  attention.  Thomas  Dixon's 
bominable  trash,  The  Clansman,  was 
ot  read  by  cultured  people,  but  there  were 
2W  who  failed  to  see  the  mischievous 
lelodrama  concocted  from  it.  I  have  heard 
tiany  northern  school  teachers  and  social 
rorkers  speak  admiringly  of  The  Birth  of  a 
'iation.  For  several  years  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  has  had  a  prolific  contributor 
«f  light  ill-literature  of  Negro  life;  and 
rvin  Cobb's  J.  Poindexter,  Colored,  has 
Iready  gone  into  the  public  library  livery 
lecessitated  by  much  reading.  Birthright 
srith  its  impossible  hero  is  almost  a  best 
eller. 

Now  this  multitude  of  words,  whether 
ire  read  them  all  or  not,  concerning  the 
>ast  where  fact  fades  and  fancy  flourishes, 
ias  created  a  certain  type  of  thinking  which 
iakes  instant  shape  at  the  appearance  of  our 
jilack  brother. 

I  Of  slavery  and  rural  life,  Miss  Sherman 
ays:  "The  influence  of  their  owners  later 
•Q  somewhat  raised  the  standards  of  these 
Usy-going  savages  but  it  was  hardly  suffi- 
tient  to  effect  great  permanent  improve- 
inent."  This  statement,  implying  that  our 
jnillions  of  black  Americans  are  little  above 
;asy-going  savages,  shows  the  influence  of 
I  popular  fallacy.  The  Negro  Year  Book, 
published  atTuskegee,  is  sufllicient  refutation. 
j  Negro  women,  we  are  told  further  on, 
^re  led  to  become  hairdressers  from  a  racial 
fove  for  personal  adornment.  Well!  A 
.vealthy  Atlanta  white  man  paid  a  thousand 
ioUars  for  a  ring  for  his  wife's  finger  this 
^^hristmas.  "Ear-bobs"  are  even  more 
:ostly,  and  colored  girls  buy  them — imita- 
tion ones,  of  course — but  hardly  become 
nairdressers  and  manicurists  through  love 
Df  them.  Jobs  such  as  these  are  the  ones 
most  easily  obtained,  along  with  domestic 
Service  which  is  universally  considered 
("natural"  to  them.  Until  the  world  war 
ifio  other  occupations  were  open  to  Negro 
women. 


"Yas'm,  ah  kin  cook,  but  ah  washes 
bes',"  says  the  ludicrous  and  grotesque 
Hattie  in  that  delectable  play.  The  First 
Tear.  Now  Hattie  is  not  an  easy-going 
savage  who  takes  to  domestic  service  as  a 
duckling  to  water.  In  the  play  she  belongs 
to  the  literature  I  have  just  mentioned,  but 
in  real  life  she  is  a  result,  and  we  have  got  to 
change  our  national  thinking  about  her 
before  we  can  understand  her,  especially  if 
she  acquires  an  irresponsible  husband  and  a 
lot  of  children.  And  what  merriment  goes 
up  from  the  audience  when  Hattie's  bag 
furnishes  material  for  a  cocktail!  There  is 
scarcely  a  colored  woman  in  Harlem  who 
does  not  know  and  resent  the  white  woman's 
universal  belief  about  that  bag — the  neces- 
sary badge  of  servitude.  In  districts  I 
could  name  the  bag  turns  into  a  neat  suit 
case  when  work  is  plentiful,  and  is  usu- 
ally filled  with  the  week's  wash,  more  or 
less  well-laundered,  with  rarely  a  piece 
missing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  Carmina 
Cibello,  who  used  to  clean  my  apartment. 
Was  it  an  Italian  race  trait  that  caused  her 
peculations?  She  loved  finery  too,  and  at 
sight  of  her  dark  beauty  I  could  picture  the 
fierce  tarantella,  being  inclined  to  Sicilians 
and  music. 

Something  like  the  old  life  is  going  on  in 
urban  and  rural  neighborhoods  but  with 
terribly  significant  diff^erences  which  we 
must  learn  to  recognize,  and  I  hope  Miss 
Sherman's  study  will  stimulate  students  to 
seek  through  case  methods  more  and  more 
convincing  sources  of  truth  about  them. 
The  study  of  the  Chicago  race  riot  just  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Chicago  should 
be  a  suggestive  source  book. 

Even  if  the  astonishing  conjugal  habits 
of  the  colored  people  are  traceable  to  the 
lower  Congo,  I  think  Professor  Cooley  is  a 
better  guide  for  finding  them  than  Madison 
Grant  who,  with  Lothrop  Stoddard,  is 
sounding  a  loud  alarum  over  the  jolt  the 
world  war  has  given  Anglo-Saxon  self- 
sufficiency.  The  January  number  of  The 
Survey  Graphic  quotes  Professor  Cooley  as 
follows : 
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Roughly  speaking  then,  the  heredity  of  the  other 
animals  is  a  mechanism  like  that  of  a  hand  organ: 
it  is  made  to  play  a  few  tunes;  you  can  play  these 
tunes  at  once  with  little  or  no  training;  and  you  can 
never  play  any  others.  The  heredity  of  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  mechanism  more  like  that  of  a  piano: 
it  is  not  made  to  play  particular  tunes;  you  can  do 
nothing  at  all  on  it  without  training;  but  a  trained 
player  can  draw  from  it  an  infinite  variety  of  music. 

When  we  cease  to  regard  the  Negro  as 
less  than  a  man — as  a  sort  of  hand-organ — 
perhaps  we  shall  recognize  his  variety  and 
possibilities. 

Science,  of  course,  makes  us  aware  that 
the  Negro  must  have  racial  traits,  but  most 
of  the  slaves  were  not  captured  along  the 
coasts  of  Africa;  many  of  them  came  from 
inland  as  captives  in  wars  between  the  na- 
tives of  many  different  tribes.  If  physical 
outlines  have  any  racial  significance  we  can 
see  these  differences  today — the  Georgia  and 
Carolina  coast  Negroes  differing  in  appear- 
ance from  "up-country"  and  West  Indian 
folk  and  these  again  differing  among  them- 
selves. 

We  further  read  in  this  study  that  the 
Mulatto  girls  are  "gowned  in  soft,  dark 
tones  brightened  by  one  touch  of  vivid 
color  like  a  gaudy  bird  darting  through  the 
sunless  jungle  where  their  foremothers  were 
wooed."  Isn't  it  just  possible  that  this 
sunless  jungle  picture,  reminding  one  of 
Conrad's  unforgettable  scenes  in  Heart  of 
Darkness^  may  get  in  the  way  when  we  look 
at  this  beautiful  girl  and  cause  us  to  invest 
her  with  all  sorts  of  traits  she  never  had, 
making  it  impossible  to  know  her  real  self, 
and  pushing  out  of  sight  the  one  thing 
needful  for  a  case  worker  to  keep  in  mind — 
that  nowhere  in  our  country  are  girls  like 
her  safe  from  insult  and  exploitation?  A 
Mulatto  girl,  too,  has  other  ancestry.  Hear 
young  Joseph  Cotter: 

Ashamed  of  my  race.? 

And  of  what  race  am  I? 

I  am  many  in  one. 

Through  my  veins  there  flows  the  blood 

Of  Red  Man,  Black  Man,  Briton,  Celt  and  Scot, 

In  warring  clash  and  tumultous  riot. 

I  welcome  all, 

But  love  the  blood  of  the  kipdly  race 

That  swarths  my  skin,  crinkles  my  hair 

And  puts  sweet  music  into  my  soul. 

We  are  not  told  whether  any  of  the 
sixteen  deserters  or  their  wives  are  of  mixed 


blood.     There  are  between  three  and  fou 
million  Negro  Americans  who  have  percep 
tible  white  blood  and  it  is  certain  that  ther 
are  many  thousands  more  upon  whom  t' 
white  admixture  has  left  no  outward  trac 
So  it  seems  a  very  difficult  task  to  atteni 
to  find  typical  African  traits  in  our  color 
brother's  make-up. 

Ignorance,  lack  of  training,  his  presen 
economic  difficulties,  and  past  servitur 
are  enough  to  account  for  the  Negro's  soc' 
weaknesses,  and  when  he  surmounts  the 
as  his  progress  under  fearful  odds  so  f.; 
indicates  that  he  can, — if  only  white  peopi 
will  learn  to  treat  him  decently  and  fairly- 
his  race  traits  will,  I  believe,  make  a  distinc 
contribution  to  American  culture. 


MISS  SHERMAN  REPLIES 

To  THE  Editor: 

All  students  of  race  psychology  and  race  custo: 
must  feel  indebted  to  Miss  Pendleton  for  her  cauti 
against  judging  Negroes  by  the  characteristics  imput 
to  them  in  unscientific,  over  colored  and  more  or  ic 
patronizing  literature.  No  one  realizes  more  fu 
than  I  the  lack  of  serious  and  helpful  books  on  t 
Negro  race  or  would  be  better  pleased  by  the  spet\ 
appearance  of  such  works,  especially  if  written  by  p. 
sons  with  the  experience  and  insight  of  Miss  Pendlet 
herself. 

Having  thus  agreed  with  the  main  contention  of  r 
critic,  may  I  answer  some  of  her  specific  criticisn^ 
It  is  not  my  fault  that  there  were  only  sixteen  Nei: 
families  among  the  desertion  cases  given  me  to  stud 
The  plan  was  to  study  all  desertion  cases  open  at 
certain  time,  and  only  sixteen  Negro  cases  quali: 
I  do,  however,  believe  that  these  sixteen  are  genen 
typical  of  colored  desertion  cases  handled  by  the 
York  Charity  Organization  Society.  We  should 
liked  to  include  more  case  stories  but  were  prevei 
by  lack  of  space.  As  for  the  Negroes  coming  at  the 
of  the  procession,  they  were  placed  in  the  same  issue 
The  Family  as  the  white  Americans,  courtesy  dictatii 
that  our  foreign-born  guests  should  be  given  precedent 
in  earlier  issues. 

Economic  conditions,  of  course,  are  largely  respo; 
sible  for  the  Negro's  choices,  in  work,  but  if  Negroes  .1 
naturally  as  good  as  or  better  than  Italians  and  Slav 
in  factory  work,  why  did  the  manufacturers  stimulat 
immigration  from  Europe  rather  than  migration  fmi 
the  South  before  the  World  War?  If  race  prejudk 
the  sole  cause,  it  disappeared  very  quickly  wIrh  u 
manufacturers'  first  choice  was  no  longer  avaiiabl 
Private  dressmakers  here  were  glad  to  welcome  X  - 
girls  to  their  workrooms  a  few  years  ago,  but 
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told  me  they  found  the  girls  very  inferior  to  young 
I ;  Italians  of  the  peasant  class  as  sewing  hands.  The 
\\  Negroes    found    the    long    apprenticeship,    the    close 

acplication,  and  the  specialized  cooperation  required 
trying  and  some  went  their  way  to  other  occupa- 

I  hold  no  brief  for  some  of  Madison  Grant's  ideas; 

• .  speaking  of  musical  instruments,  I  shouldn't  call 
ntelligent  dog  a  hand-organ,  nor  should  I  claim 
'.vship  for  myself  with  a  piano.  If  we  must  be 
cthing  in  that  line  to  please  Professor  Cooley,  I'm 
e  willing  to  be  some  kind  of  horn  if  Miss  Pendleton 
let  the  Negroes  be  banjos.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no 
jnt  of  training  would  ever  get  a  really  good  taran- 
.  out  of  my  hereditary  mechanism.  In  other 
Js,  I  try  to  base  my  theories  of  humanity  on  the 
Its  of  anthropological  research  and  on  historical 
rd.  Human  beings  of  different  race  may  be  capable 
xactly  the  same  deeds,  but  generally  speaking  they 
J  not  done  them — at  least  not  in  the  same  way.  I 
r  entirely  from  Miss  Pendleton  in  her  opinion  that 
social  hazards  of  the  mulatto  girl  are  the  only  thing 
'.t  her  that  the  case  worker  need  keep  in  mind, 
jrding  to  my  philosophy,  man  does  not  live  by 
id  alone,  but  very  largely  by  the  standards  set  by 
womenfolk  about  him.  His  real  satisfactions  come 
from  what  woman  chooses  to  give  him.  Negro 
iCn  influence  as  well  as  suffer.  What  their  influence 
earns  to  me  very  much  the  concern  of  the  case 
1 1  worker.  G>rinne  SaERiiAN 


INCORPORATED  FAMILIES 

A  CONNECTICUT  family  is  said  to  be  seeking 
incorporation  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  in- 
come tax  paid  by  its  members.  As  a  corporation 
the  family  would  pay  a  corporation  tax  on  its  total 
income  instead  of  an  income  tax  on  its  members'  indi- 
vidual incomes.  This  move  opens  up  a  range  of 
possibilities  before  which  the  Treasury  Department 
must  stand  aghast.  If  a  family  can  incorporate  and 
thus  escape  the  personal  income  tax,  why  cannot  a 
corporation  unincorporate  and  thus  escape  the  corpora- 
tion tax?  If  for  purposes  of  taxation  one  can  always 
manage  to  be  something  else  than  the  object  named  in 
the  law,  the  taxation  problem  for  the  individual  is 
solved. 

What  interests  us,  however,  about  the  Connecticut 
family  in  question  is  not  the  particular  line  of  action 
it  is  proposing  but  the  fresh  demonstration  it  gives 
of  the  impregnability  of  the  family  as  an  institution. 
The  family  has  been  on  its  last  legs,  if  you  believe  all 
you  hear,  for  some  time.  Between  divorces  and 
flappers  it  is  almost  at  the  vanishing  point.  And  yet, 
with  both  the  older  and  the  younger  generation  against 
it,  somehow  the  anachronistic  thing  goes  marching 
on.  Unincorporated,  it  is  a  private  scandal.  Incor- 
porated, it  is  a  public  menace.  But  if  worst  comes 
to  worst,  it  will  be  cherished  for  the  enemies  it  has 
made. 

— Neto  Tork  Evening  Post,  Januaty  22,  iq2^ 


BOOK  REVIEW 


MANHOOD  OF  Humanity — The  Science  and 
Art  of  Human  Engineering:  Alfred  Korzyb- 
ski.  E.  P.  Dutlon  &  Company,  New  York,  1921. 
264  pp. 

Indicative  of  the  contradictions  in  these  200  odd 
pages  is  this  picture  of  an  engineer  building  scientifically 
for  the  salvation  of  society,  with  a  faith  that  at  times 
is  almost  absurd,  and  under  a  theological  title.  So 
with  conflicting  emotions  one  comes  to  its  conclusion, 
appreciative  of  much  that  is  discerning  and  funda- 
mental, out  of  patience,  perhaps,  with  the  author's 
personal  claims  for  achievement  and  invention. 

In  Manhood  of  Humanity,  the  engineer  discovers 
society.  He  pauses  for  a  moment  in  a  long  line  of 
achievements  with  material  things  and  is  startled  to 
discover  that  despite  this  astounding  rapidity  of 
progress,  all  is  not  well  with  the  world.  Wars,  revolu- 
tions, internal  dissensions  abate  not  one  whit — our 
scientific  and  technological  knowledge  providing 
indeed  the  material  to  make  them  increasingly  destruct- 
ive. Predictions  of  social  calamity  and  catastrophe 
have,  during  the  last  half  dozen  years,  been  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  professional  pessimists.  What 
we  need  therefore,  says  Count  Korzybski,  is  a  science 
and  art  of  Human  Engineering.  The  so-called  social 
sciences  are  based  on  false  premises,  their  methods  are 


unscientific,  their  conception  of  man  inaccurate.  The 
natural  sciences  have  thus  progressed  in  geometrical 
ratio,  the  social  sciences  only  in  arithmetical,  and  this 
mathematical  gap  is  the  cause  of  the  Ills  of  civilization. 

To  so  much  every  liberal  minded  person  must  sub- 
scribe. Under  the  guise  of  metaphysics,  supernatural- 
ism,  verbalistic  philosophy,  and  the  whole  range  of 
"  isms  "  can  be  found  much  of  what  is  wrong  in  society. 
We  need  experimentation  in  social  science,  a  pro- 
fessional group  which  will  "know  the  material  with 
which  it  has  to  work  and  the  natural  laws  of  those 
materials";  which  will  encourage  social  invention  and 
develop  a  technique  by  which  it  can  "engineer  its 
ideas  toward  complete  realization."  Given  such  a 
science  and  art  of  Human  Engineering,  we  can  have 
reasonable  hope  at  least  that  the  catastrophe  may 
be  avoided. 

But  Count  Korzybski  goes  three  steps  further — 
which  progressively  undo  him.  He  gives  us  a  mathe- 
matical formula  for  Man,  he  assigns  to  the  present 
profession  of  engineering  this  task  of  engineering 
humanity,  and  he  translates  his  theories  into  a  bureau- 
cratic mechanism  which  is  the  infinity  of  absurdity. 

His  mathematical  formula  restates  a  sociological 
fact:  Plants  transform  solar  energy  into  organic 
chemical  energy.    They  are  therefore  in  the  Chetnistry- 
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Binding  Class  of  Life.  Animals  have  freedom  to  move 
about  in  space  and  belong  to  the  Space-Binding  Class 
of  Life.  Man  has  the  "capacity  to  summarize,  digest 
and  appropriate  the  labors  and  experiences  of  the 
past  .  .  .  the  capacity  to  employ  as  instruments 
of  increasing  power  the  accumulated  achievements  of 
the  all-precious  lives  of  the  past  generations  spent  in 
trial  and  error."  Humanity  is  in  the  'Time-Binding 
Class  of  Life. 

That  with  Man  the  "Time-Binder,"  knowledge, 
science,  and  ability  to  control  natural  forces  progress  in 
geometrical  ratio  constitutes  therefore  the  germ  of  the 
science  and  art  of  Human  Engineering.  So  conceived, 
the  Science  of  Economics  and  Sociology  is  to  be  com- 
pletely revolutionized.  "Wealth  consists  of  the 
fruits  or  products  of  this  time-binding  capacity  of 
man."  "Nature  does  not  know  'Capital'* or  'Labor' 
at  all.  Nature  knows  only  matter,  energy,  'space,' 
'time'  .  .  .  the  energies  of  living  men,  living 
powers  of  dead  men,  and  the  bound-up  powers  of  Time 
and  the  ancient  Sun."  The  "survival  of  the  fittest, 
where  fittest  means  strongest,  is  a  natural  law  for 
brutes"  but  that  "survival  of  the  fittest,  where 
fittest  means  best  in  science  and  art  and  wisdom,  is  a 
natural  law  for  mankind." 

Now  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  hardly  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  Man.  To  substitute  XS  X^  X*,  .  .  .  for 
the  philosophy  of  progress  gives  a  mathematical 
perspective  that  is  stimulating,  but  it  tells  us  nothing 
about  Man.  In  the  facts  regarding  his  instincts,  his 
impulses,  his  reactions,  Count  Korzybski  is  not  in- 
terested. Psychology,  biology,  anthropology,  so- 
ciology have  nothing  to  contribute — mathematics 
ofi'ers  the  sole  solution. 

So  believing,  it  is  natural  that  "Human  Engineering" 
should  be  the  task  of  the  engineering  profession. 
Production,  the  fundamental  responsibility  of  engi- 
neers, already  demands  from  them  exactly  the  same 
contribution  as  the  broader  welfare  of  mankind,  "the 
discovery  and  the  application  of  natural  laws,  in- 
cluding the  laws  of  human  nature."  The  present  day 
engineer  must,  therefore,  be  also  a  Human  Engineer. 
But  with  a  crash  of  falling  gods.  Count  Korzybski 
falls  to  the  ground  as  he  makes  his  first  essay  in  the 
practice  of  this  new  profession.  Before  us  is  portrayed 
the  vision  of  a  Co-operative  Commonwealth  with  a 
Dynamic  Department  or  'a  Department  on  Co-opera- 
tion; sections  on  Mathematical  Sociology  or  Human- 
ology;  sections  on  Mathematical  Legislation;  a  Co- 
operative Section;  a  Promotion  Section;  and  lastly 
that    engine    of    bureaucratic    propaganda — a    state 


newspaper.     Seldom  have  we  seen  the  theoretical  so 
absolutely  divorced  from  the  practical.  / 

Every  science  includes,  as  Count  Korzybski  says, 
"(i)  knowledge  of  an  enormous  number  of  facts, 
(2)  a  large  body  of  natural  laws,  (3)  many  fertile  work- 
ing hypotheses  regarding  the  causes  and  regularities 
of  its  phenomena,  (4)  many  helpful  theories  held 
subject  to  correction  by  further  testing  of  the  hy- 
pothesis giving  rise  to  them."  To  the  facts  regarding 
objective  social  phenomena  social  workers  have,  we 
believe,  contributed  more  than  any  other  single 
group.  To  the  discovery  of  laws  and  the  formulation 
of  hypotheses  and  theories  based  on  those  facts  their 
contribution  has  been  measurably  less.  Admittedly, 
this  fact  taken  with  an  artificial  separation  between  the 
practicing  social  worker  and  the  so-called  "social 
scientists"  has  resulted  in  such  an  inadequacy  of  social 
science  and  technology  as  Count  Korzybski  maintains. 
Yet  here  it  seems  to  us — in  the  developing  profession  of 
social  work,  more  clearly  defined,  restricted  in  its 
technical  boundaries,,  and  with  its  relationship  to  the 
broader  field  of  life  itself  more  clearly  understood — 
lies  the  future  of  what  Count  Korzybski  is  pleased  to 
call  "the  science  and  art  of  Human  Engineering." 

J.    B.    BUELL 
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